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Special Relationship? 

u ¥ TTT E think very highly of him.” This was said last October by the biggest 

\X/ man, below the President, in the Kennedy Administration. He said 
* * it about the then Lord Home, whose sober diplomatic sense seemed to 
Washington to be untilted by the illusions of separate grandeur of the then Prime 
Minister. Sir Alee Douglas-Home needs to cleave still to this sobriety of purpose 
as President Johnson sets about putting the Atlantic alliance together again. No 
blood should rush to British heads because of what Mr Walter Lippmann has 
sensibly Called the “ fantastic notion" of Germany becoming the “ special 
relation ” of the United States since the Texas meeting of the President and 
Chancellor Erhard ; messages on pages 19 and 27 tell what the meeting really 
means in Washington and Bonn. Two decisive facts from the experience of 
our times need to be grasped before Britain darts off again into a riot of com¬ 
petitive emulation. Both have been driven home by two world wars and the 
threat of a third. One is that the active and leading involvement of the United 
States in the world's affairs is indispensable for peace and prosperity. The other, 
of course, is that Germany must be either a partner or a peril, a good neighbour 
or a bad one. 

There is no sense in sentimental sulks because Herr Erhard may have got 
President Johnson's ear first. This is cause for cheers not jealousy. The part 
of Britain in the alliance is not diminished by it. It could not be. That part 
depends not on old prescriptive privileges or connections but on Britain’s wit 
and wisdom in the best use of its own resources and on its contribution, from 
its experience and by its example, to the West’s common enterprises. It is not a 
special relationship that Britain has in the Atlantic alliance but a special responsi¬ 
bility. The same is true, it should be said, of Germany. Special attention is 
necessarily being paid to the Germans just now because the defection of General 
de Gaulle has given them a peculiar tactical importance. When France finds it 
right and necessary to return to the wider fold, the three main European nations 
can settle down into a decent equality among themselves. 

There are no privileged positions in the world today. President Johnson and 
Mr Khrushchev know equally that the responsibilities of ultimate power outrun 
the privileges it may seem to confer. It is not only impossible today for Britain, 
in its own national interest, to go its own way. It is also impossible for the 
United States and the Soviet Union to go their own ways (except, perhaps, to 
Armageddon). And, pace General de Gaulle, it is not possible for France, in 
its own interest, to go its own way either. Any of these countries need look only 
to recent events in Cyprus to see the perils of petulant nationalism. The lesson 
of our lifetime as of the bomb itself, is that of interdependence. 

President Kennedy had, in rough proof anyhow, a grand design to fit a com¬ 
bined Europe into a combination of Atlantic partners for defence, for freer trade 
and for the search for peace with the rest of the world by guaranteed arrange¬ 
ments. It embraced not only the deployment of the old powers in a new inter¬ 
dependent pattern but also the relationship (which can be called special) between 
them and the new world of new states in the old colonial continents. President 
Johnson has it to do now in his own empirical way. All Britain—and Germany 
and France, too—can claim is the place they can earn in these endeavours. 
Jostling for places in an entirely illusory order of precedence among the 
interdependents is just silly—and not in any national interest at all. 
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Not Greeks and Turks 

If Cyprus is to achieve peace and nationhood for itself, it must get 
Ankara and Athens to let go of its apron strings 


S ince August, i960, when Cyprus became independent, 
the British public has thankfully assumed, in a rather 
ostrich-like way, that a particularly irksome colonial 
legacy was more or less successfully disposed of. Now the 
settlement painfully pieced together in London and Zurich 
nearly five years ago has fallen apart. Several days of savage 
communal violence and a casualty list that may run into 
hundreds arc bound to leave behind a thick residue of bitter¬ 
ness, fear and mutual suspicion ; after the protracted process 
of getting the island back to normal neither Greek nor 'Turk 
will be content to carry on as if nothing had happened. Even 
if it is not scrapped, the Zurich settlement will have to be 
modified. 

The Cypriots arc not a problem only to themselves. By 
interest and by obligation, Britain, Greece and Turkey are all 
involved. (So also, indirectly, is Nato, since all three are 
members.) Britain has its sovereign bases in the island, Greece 
and Turkey their links with the Greek and Turkish Cypriots. 
The three powers worked out between them the island’s con¬ 
stitution, virtually imposed it on the Cypriots, and signed a 
treaty of guarantee under which each reserves the right lo 
intervene unilaterally if necessary to preserve the status quo. 
Since last week’s outbreak primarily arose out of the tension 
created by Archbishop Makarius’s proposals of November 30th 
to change the basic articles of the constitution imposed and 
guaranteed by the three powers, it is their duty in the first place 
to step in and stop the fighting. 

This is what the British Government quite properly offered 
to do on Christinas Eve. Its original and equally proper 
suggestion, promptly accepted by the governments of Cyprus, 
Greece and Turkey, was that a tripartite British-Greck-Turkish 
force under British command should secure and maintain a 
cease-fire. In practice it has fallen to. the British forces by 
themselves to impose a cease-fire and create a neutral zone 
between the opposing Greek and Turkish Cypriot irregular 
forces in Nicosia. The British initiative, supplemented by 
Mr Duncan Sandys's trouble-shooting descent on the island, 
undoubtedly prevented the outbreak of full civil war between 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots. It may also have forestalled 
unilateral intervention by Turkey or Greece, which would 
inevitably have led to war between them ; at one point during 
the Christmas holiday the Turkish forces were making what 
seemed to be threatening moves. 

Clearly the fundamental problem is, as it has always been, 
the very deep mistrust of Greek and Turkish Cypriots one 
for the other, particularly—and inevitably since they arc in 
a minority of less than 20 per cent—of the Turks for the 
Greeks. The men who drew up the Zurich settlement 
accepted this mistrust and virtually abandoned any hope of 
softening it in the short term. Instead they concentrated on 
neutralising it by separating the communities as much as 
possible, and by giving the Turks buih-in safeguards that gave 
them, for their numbers, an extraordinarily privileged position 
in the state. 


One of the main criticisms of the settlement, when it was 
announced, was that its effect was to divide the two com¬ 
munities still further instead of trying to bring them together. 
At the time this seemed the only way to get any settlement at 
all. The hope was that in time Greeks and Turks would, 
for their mutual profit and convenience, learn to co-opcratc 
more closely. The snag was that this most bizarre and com¬ 
plicated of constitutions needed more than the normal injection 
of tolerance, good will, common sense and mutual give-and-take 
to make it work. This is what the Cypriots have not provided. 
The lack is the sadder since in some respects, especially in 
the economic sphere, Archbishop Makarios and hi9 able 
ministerial team have made a promising start in governing the 
country. 

Some of the provisions for separating the two communities 
wore unrealistic from the start. In particular, the provision 
for separate Greek and Turkish municipalities in the five chief 
towns was wildly impracticable ; but Greek efforts to evade 
this have been strongly opposed by the Turks and the issue 
is still legally unsettled. The clause giving the Turks 30 per 
cent of the posts in the public service might have worked if 
the Turks had had enough qualified people ; but they have 
not, and the question posed by the vacant jobs is another 
source of discord and controversy. Again, rhe stipulation that 
certain legislation, including fiscal laws, should require a 
separate majority vote of both Greek and Turkish deputies 
is designed to safeguard Turkish interests ; but the l urks 
have chosen to abuse their safeguard by holding up an income 
tax law since December, 1961, and a customs law since the 
April before that. 


A mong both Greek and Turkish Cypriots there are 
moderates who do wont to try to make the Zurich settle¬ 
ment work. In both communities there are extremists who want 
it to fail and who are prepared to resort to open violence. 
The constitution’s creaking performance so far has naturally 
played into the hands of the extremists on both sides. From 
time to time Archbishop Makarios, pushed by his own frustra¬ 
tion as well as by the political need not to lose contact with 
his extremists, has spoken openly of the need to revise the 
constitution. Although privately acknowledging that union 
with Greece is no longer possible, in public he has hinted 
obscurely, no doubt also for reasons of political expediency, 
that it remains the ultimate goal. The Turks have been con¬ 
firmed in their belief that they must hang on to every comma 
of the Zurich settlement if they want to keep their privileged 
position intact. Thus the vicious circle has gone round. The 
events of the past fortnight will not help the Cypriots to break 
out of it. 

In the present atmosphere of tension and deep bitterness it 
is not easy to see the way ahead. Dr Kutchuk, the Turkish 
leader, has said that the constitution is dead and the only 
solution is partition. Partition is, as it has always been, a 
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counsel of despair ; in any case, the prospect that it opens up 
for the Turkish Cypriots, in terms of economic opportunity 
and material well-being, is uninviting. Nor can there be any 
question of Cyprus unilaterally abrogating cither its treaty 
af alliance with Greece and Turkey or the treaty guaranteeing 
the Zurich settlement signed by Britain, Greece, Turkey and 
Cyprus. This is what Archbishop Makarios seemed to have 
in mind on Wednesday in his first alarming and irresponsible 
statement before Mr Duncan Sandvs persuaded him to modify 
it. There is merit, on the other hand, in the archbishop's 
proposal that Cyprus should sever its separate treaty links with 
Greece and Turkey eventually, provided this is done with the 
due consent of all the governments concerned. 

Part of the trouble with Cyprus has always been that Greek 
and Turk have regarded themselves too much as Greeks and 
Turks and hardly at all as Cypriots. The Zurich settlement 
perpetuated their inclination to look over their shoulders at 
Athens or Ankara, because it stationed Greek and Turkish 
forces (as well as British) in the island, and made it impossible 
for the Cypriots to change any of the basic articles in their 
constitution without the approval of the three guaranteeing 
powers. During the three years of Cyprus's maimed indepen¬ 
dence, the Greeks appear to have been much less dependent 
on Athens than the Turks still are on Ankara. This is inevit¬ 
able in view of the Turks’ fears of the Greeks and their 
numerical inferiority, but it will not make it easier for Ankara 
to disengage from Cyprus. 

Archbishop Makarios has also suggested that Cyprus should 
rely solely on a British guarantee. This is much more dubious. 
Ir is right that British troops and Mr Duncan Sandvs should 
go in lo clear up the immediate mess. But it should be made 
absolutely clear to both sides in Cyprus that Britain cannot 
assume an indefinite responsibility for holding them apart 
with British troops until they choose to make up their minds 
to settle down together. It would be better, both for Cyprus 


and for Britain, that the lasting international responsibility for 
the island should be shared more widely. It will be a heavy 
enough responsibility. And if, when it comes to working out 
a long-term settlement between Greeks and Turks, the 
Cypriots decide to ask for the help of some outside adviser, 
it would he better to have one whose impeccable impartiahry 
is untainted by any previous involvement in the island's affairs. 
A small United Nations mission, preferably headed by a Com¬ 
monwealth citizen, would fill the bill. 

At this stage any proposals for getting the Cypriots to settle 
down peaceably semi pretty unrealistic. Although Archbishop 
Makarios's proposals for amending the constitution (which 
were flatly rejected by the Turkish government) were presum¬ 
ably his maximum demands, and might have been reduced in 
bargaining, the Greeks will probably insist on a considerable 
pruning of the provisions that give the Turks their privileged 
and specially entrenched position in the island. This will be 
hard for the Turks to accept—to put it very mildly—especially 
if the Greeks also insist on cutting the special links between 
the island and Athens and Ankara. But with a minority gov¬ 
ernment in Ankara and a caretaker one in Athens (see the 
reports from our correspondents on page 30) neither 
country is at the moment in a position to do something that 
might stir up a cauldron of chauvinistic feeling in each. 

However desirable in the long run, the moment for ending 
Cyprus's special relationship with Greece and Turkey will 
have to be chosen whh extreme care. So will the moment for 
putting into force any agreed changes in the constitution. It 
may he necessary first to establish firmly in the island a United 
Nations or Commonwealth presence that will provide the two 
communities with a life-line to the outside world ; they need 
this to give them the self-confidence to settle down together 
not as Greeks and Turks, or ex-British colonials, but as plain 
Cypriots. In the last resort it is up to the Cypriots themselves. 
U they will not make the effort, no one can make it for them. 


Suggestions for the Budget 

A more specifically Keynesian format ? A tax on services ? A committee 
on property taxes ? A prices commission and new measures 
to make incomes policy effective? 


T he open season has now started for sifting suggestions 
for next April's budget. Presumably, it will again be 
Mr Maudling who will introduce it. If there is any 
possibility of a March election and of a new Labour Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer then having to deliver a rush job, that 
makes it even more important for outsiders to try to start up 
public discussion of specific proposals now. 

To say this is not to imply that anybody should already feel 
able to pontificate about how many net new tax impositions 
or reliefs a Chancellor should be aiming for next April. On 
the contrary, the first plea to make in this election year is 
that the Government should be unprecedentedly honest with 
the public, by sharing with it as much information as possible 
about how and why official thinking veers in the next three 
months. As soon as Parliament returns, it would be a very 
good thing if the Chancellor were to introduce a special and 
brave new sort of economic white paper. This should say by 


how much the Treasury now estimates that total demand upon 
Britain's resources would be likely to increase during the 
financial year 1964-65, if there were no net tax changes at all. 

Some such rough preliminary estimates must already exist. 
If the total of them exceeded the 4 or 5 per cent increase 
in annual national production which the Treasury and the 
National Economic Development Council may estimate to 
be possible without undue pressure upon resources, then it 
would seem probable that some net new tax increases should 
be imposed. But as later evidence of current trends emerges, 
in the next three months, the Chancellor and (perhaps separ¬ 
ately) Ned should stand ready to make further statements 
about how far they consider that these preliminary estimates 
of probable demand and attainable production ought to be 
modified ; in budget week there should be a final reassessment, 
which the Chancellor would reveal in his budget speech. 

That eventual budget for 1964 should thus be observably 
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based on a public marriage between the best available last- 
minute estimates of probable demand and attainable supply, 
with a clear statement of the target level of national income 
at which the Chancellor is tentatively aiming and of precisely 
why he has calculated that his budget accords with that target. 
It is important to call for this precision in an election year. 
The danger is that otherwise politicians may decide too roughly 
and too far in advance on some crude formula which seems 
electorally tolerable and not too obviously dishonest—say, a 
budget of no net changes—and then implement it whether 
or not it is really consistent with the latest economic trends. 

In addition to this short-term danger, there is a strong long¬ 
term case for escaping from the mumbo-jumbo of secrecy 
in which so much of Britain’s budget planning is conducted. 
Now -that budgeting on Keynesian principles is respectable, 
future generations will regard it as very remarkable that so 
many of the statistical guesses on which it is now based are 
still treated like the hidden protocols of some secluded cult; 
it is a hallowed absurdity that in the weeks before the budget 
the Chancellor should be locked away in purdah in sole charge 
of his officials’ estimates, at the precise moment when an 
informed democracy should be debating hotly whether it 
thinks the estimates arc right. It is sillier still that even after 
the budget nobody is told what the Government’s estimate of 
national income for the year ahead actually is. The target level 
for increases in national income is the main thing that economic 
policy and controversy is supposed to be about. 

If the Conservatives do not introduce this form of open- 
book budget policy this year, the Labour party should immedi¬ 
ately announce that it will do so if it comes back to power. It 
should state specifically at what intervals during the year a 
Labour government would publish running (though naturally 
amendable) forward estimates of national accounting for the 
subsequent year, in proper Keynesian terms. Never mind the 
objection that these initial forecasts would often prove wrong. 
Of course they would, but detailed forecasts based on current 
statistics arc just the quantitative grip which economic policy 
makers have on what they are supposed to be doing ; and both 
the public and the policy makers themselves need to be 
educated to that fact. This formal commitment by Labour 
would at last give some content and meaning to the party 
debate about whether one party really is more committed to 
purposive economic planning—or to allowing or disallowing 
“ excessive ” expenditure—than the other. 

Taxes on Services 

o much for desirable changes in the way in w hich the next 
budget is planned and presented ; now for suggestions 
about its content. The first problem before the Chancellor 
this year may conceivably be how to raise extra revenue. The 
Conservatives should know that there will be no political case 
for increasing income tax just before an election, and Labour 
should be told that there will be no economic case for increas¬ 
ing it even if the budget comes just after an election. For 
long-term as well as short-term reasons, it would be much 
better not to increase direct taxes on earnings (which fall on 
all earnings, including earnings from exports), but to widen 
the range of indirect taxation instead. The best way of doing 
that this year would be to impose some new indirect taxes in 
fields which the present purchase tax cannot reach, especially 
taxes on services; even if the final verdict of the Richardson 
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committee comes down against Britain adopting an equivalent 
of the wide-ranging French turnover value added tax (TVA) 
on manufactured goods, we should try to have something of 
the ilk of the French TPS—the taxe sur les prestations de 
service , which most advanced industrial countries also have. 

The services to be taxed (not necessarily all at the same 
flat rate of between about 5 and 10 per cent) should not merely 
be the obvious ones of gambling, laundry or dry cleaning 
services, tourism, restaurant meals and so forth. There are 
many other services—including even such things as banking 
services and advertising services (other than for exports)— 
which could reasonably be considered. The Government is 
now committed to raising government expenditure at least 
pari passu with national income, but it is impeded by an 
indirect tax system that does not promise to be sufficiently 
buoyant. The prc-1940 staples of tobacco and beer do not 
seem likely to grow very fast; the pre-1960 idea of imposing 
discriminatorily heavy purchase tax on the growth industries 
of consumer durables has rightly been found wanting ; and it 
is probable that the present discriminatorily heavy indirect lax 
on the oilier growth product, oil, may soon be found to have 
snags too. Since it is clear that as people grow richer they 
arc likely to spend proportionately more on services, it is folly 
to leave services outside the net of indirect taxation altogether. 
If the yield from new taxes on services proved heavy enough 
to permit some reductions in present direct taxes on earnings, 
so very much the better. 

Taxes on Capital 

he next problem may be approached with a grimace. 
Awkwardly, budgets are political events as well as 
exercises in economic accounting. One of the obvious political 
pressures on Mr Maudling this year may be to do Something 
beastly to capitalists, in the belief that this might make an 
incomes policy more palatable to the trade unions. A Labour 
Chancellor would feci the same pressures, and be even more 
inclined to succumb to them. Not all of this pressure would 
be wrong. If Britain had an effective policy of wage restraint 
(which it still hasn’t), there would be a good case for promising 
that the proportion of national income taken by profits and 
by dividend income should not rise ; as profits tax is levied 
a year in arrears and some taxes on investment income are 
adjusted a year in arrears, it w r ould theoretically be possible 
to say that a special ex-post surcharge would be imposed on 
profits tax and unearned income tax if ever these sorts of 
income proved to have risen disproportionately. But as 
rising industrial profits are both a sign and a generator of 
industrial growth, and as some rises in investment incomes 
come from genuine new savings, it would be much better to 
investigate new ways of tackling the one real remaining source 
of unjust income inequality in our society ; namely, new ways 
of taxing capital and property directly. 

The difficulty about devising new taxes on capital is that 
neither party yet has a coherent policy for them. Labour has 
merely emitted a few quarter-baked anti-capitalist catch- 
phrases, and the Conservatives have turned embarrassed blind 
eyes. Mr Maudling might therefore be right to resort to a 
device in this field which he adopted too readily in some other 
tax fields last year. He might be sensible to announce in his 
budget speech that he was setting up an outside committee 
to inquire into the whole field of death duties, gift taxes, and 
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other capital taxes : with terms of reference to inquire whether 
and how taxes drawn from capital might usefully be increased, 
so that taxes drawn from current earned income could come 
down. If he did this, he should also invite some thoughtful 
and prominent left wing economists to form part of the com¬ 
mittee's membership. There arc several such economists with 
some affiliations to the Labour party. If they agreed to serve, 
Labour might agree to hold its own fire on property taxes 
until the committee had reported ; and any recommendations 
coming from such a body would be likely to be more sensible 
than any thought up by a Labour government (or, for that 
matter, a Conservative government) alone. All the way from 
Sir Stafford Cripps's one year “ special contribution ” to Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd's short-term capital gains tax, the capital taxes 
devised by politicians have been universally ill-directed. 

Restraint on Prices 

f the question of possible new taxes on capital were referred 
to a committee, they could not serve as a sweetener for the 
unions' acceptance of an incomes policy this year. There is 
no reason why they should. The right immediate concomitant 
to wage restraint is not tax increases, but restraint on monopoly 
prices. One obvious step this year should be for the Govern¬ 
ment to start banishing resale price maintenance. It might 
also be worth going further. There is an emerging case for 
saying that all firms above a certain size which are making 
increases in the selling prices of their products should be 
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required formally to register those increases with some official 
registrar; and that the Government should have power to 
refer some increases which particularly disturbed it to a prices 
equivalent of the National Incomes Commission—perhaps a 
Price Increases Commission, or Pic. 

This would not be tantamount to an all-embracing system of 
price control. The only increases which should in practice 
be referred to Pic should be those where monopoly or oligopoly 
in effect distorted the market—in the same way as wage 
increases which have in practice been referred to Nic have 
been those where trade unions' monopoly power has helped 
to cause wage inflation. It would be reasonable if the 
Government had the power to issue temporary “ cease and 
desist ” orders against price rises which it had signalled out, 
until Pic had passed down its judgment; in the same way the 
Government should be able to issue temporary cease and desist 
orders on certain wage offers to the trade unions, until Nic 
had reported. The National Economic Development Council 
is to hold a meeting on incomes policy next week; it would 
be wise if it recommended the Government to consider both 
these advances. The trade unions might say that the mere 
establishment of a prices commission would not reconcile them 
to government orders to some employers to hold back some 
collectively-bargained wage increases until Nic had reported. 
But if they did, the Government—provided it introduced the 
other measures discussed here—should feel it had every right 
to go forward in spite of their protest 


The Chameleon 


The adaptable Mr Chou En-lai has gone 
down well in north Africa, even if most of his 
policies have not 


P eople have been accustomed to talk of the Chinese 
dragon, and will no doubt have cause to do so again. 
But the first leg of Mr Chou En-lai's swing through 
Africa has shown us something more like a Chinese chameleon. 
Far from breathing fire, Mr Chou has been elaborately 
moderate, suiting his words with considerable skill to the 
needs and feelings of his audiences. Apart from his invitation 
to Tunisia, which will lead to Tunisian recognition of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, he cannot claim any striking 
diplomatic success in terms of support for specific policies. 
Yet he has left a good impression everywhere, partly by the 
very technique of not pressing his views too strongly. 

He has been friendly and approachable. He has flattered 
his hosts (western readers should not assume that the flow of 
mutual compliments is quite as empty a ritual abroad as they 
Lake it to be in their own countries) and he has been ready 
to listen to them. In short, he may not have influenced 
people, but he has certainly made friends. He may well feel 
that, for the time being, this is a satisfactory result. 

The reports of the Chinese prime minister's tour are full 
of the evidence of his tact. In all the three countries he has 
visited, Egypt, Algeria and Morocco, he has spoken more 
often and more warmly of peace and of peaceful coexistence 
than his hosts might have been led to expect. He has been 
content to agree on the need to abolish nuclear weapons 
without, apparently, pressing China's views on the nuclear test 
ban treaty. (His explanation of the Chinese position, at a 


Cairo press conference, emphasised the “ tremendous 
catastrophe ” that nuclear war would bring to mankind.) He 
has done his best to avoid discussing the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
He has praised non-alignment, going so far in Cairo as to 
give at least lukewarm approval to the idea of a second con¬ 
ference of non-aligned countries, of which President Nasser 
is a leading sponsor and which China's friend Pakistan, among 
others, openly regards as useless. 

This was only one example of Mr Chou’s care for individual 
sensibilities. King Hassan of Morocco, for instance, may 
have been grateful to hear his government praised for its 
opposition to imperialism and colonialism, with none of the 
normally automatic references to neo-colonialism ; much as 
if Sir Alec Home were to praise President de Valera for his 
devotion to God and country. The Algerians, on the other 
hand, were given plenty of harsh words against neo¬ 
colonialism, of which they too disapprove. But at the same 
time they were given plenty of advice both in public and 
private that one could not rush too precipitately to abolish it, 
which also, by agreeable coincidence, is the line they are taking 
toward French interests in their country. 

Mr Chou had hardly left Algeria before Mr Boumaza, the 
minister of the economy, was telling the national assembly in 
Algiers that the transition to socialism would mean, for a time, 
the protection of private enterprise and recognition of the 
special position of France. In giving this particular blessing, 
Mr Chou may indeed have been looking further afield than 
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Algiers. It was gratefully received in Paris, a target at which 
he thereupon aimed another message carefully chosen for its 
audience, by means of an interview on French television. 

So much for making friends. As for influencing people, Mr 
Chou may be grateful for his rest cure this week in the ideo¬ 
logically familiar surroundings of Albania. Unless a great 
deal more has been agreed upon in private than one knows, he 
has not got very far. In Cairo, where his effort was con¬ 
centrated on winning the Egyptians away from their pro- 
Indian stand in the Sino-Indian frontier dispute, he failed. 
The Egyptians were quite ready to express support for existing 
efforts to reach a peaceful settlement through negotiation, but 
not to take any new initiative, which is what China wants 
and India does not. Innumerable references to the values and 
virtues of the first Bandung conference did not, contrary to 
Chinese hints, produce any agreement on the need for a 
second one. The same was true in Algeria. There, if 
anywhere, some concrete agreement on Chinese assistance for 
African guerrilla movements might have been expected. 
There has been no public sign of one. As for Morocco, if 
Mr Chou’s talks there yielded any solid result it was, according 
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to the Moroccans, Chinese recognition of the virtues of 
peaceful coexistence. 

Just what has Mr Chou En-lai achieved, then ? Perhaps 
more, and less, than these observations may have suggested. 
The fact that the leaders of these three Arab countries 
have now seen with their own eyes that he does not wear 
horns and a forked tail may not count for a great deal. Inter¬ 
national politics tend to be conducted on calculations of 
interest, not on personal impressions. The Arabs may well 
like Mr Chou without doing what he wants them to do. 

On the other hand, calculations of what Mr Chou has not 
gained in support for specific policies should not obscure what 
he has gained. He has gained nothing much against India or 
Russia ; he has gained a good deal against the West. Both 
Algeria and Egypt have put their names alongside his on docu¬ 
ments embodying the full Chinese theory of the horrors of neo¬ 
colonialism. Neither document expresses the slightest recog¬ 
nition, except in Chinese terms, of the real decolonisation 
that has taken place since the first Bandung conference in 
1955. The western countries remain tarred with the same 
old brush, even if there is something neo- about the tar. 
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EUROPE 

Brussels, Texas, Geneva 


T he gift you open first ” was one of 
December’s more ingenious advertis¬ 
ing slogans—the gift being a camera, with 
which an alert recipient could photograph 
his family merrily unwrapping the other 
Christmas presents. The Six achieved a 
similar priority by putting together their 
package deal, widely hailed as “ Europe’s 
best Christmas gift,” on December 23rd. 
The gift wrapping looked a bit loose and 
untidy, but tire shape of the package seemed 
clear enough to justify the publication on 
Christmas Eve of some first hasty snapshots. 
Relief that the common market itself had 
not been destroyed was naturally the first 
prevailing reaction, followed, as the leisurely 
digestion suitable to the post-festive period 
proceeded, by resurgent scepticism about 
the reality of the threat of destruction that 
General de Gaulle had seemed to brandish 
over the heads of the Five. Meanwhile, the 
colourful publicising of the west German 
chancellor’s visit to President Johnson’s 
ranch served co point out the limitations of 
the general’s power to control Europe’s 
course. 

Outwardly, the Six have now* got an 
agreed position from which to enter the 
coming Kennedy round of tariff negotia¬ 
tions, and it is by no means a merely 
restrictive position. But much remains 
vague—painfully vague in the eyes not only 
of France’s five partner, but also of the 
Americans and of Britain and its partners 
in the European Free Trade Association. 
Many who, in the week between Christmas 
and New Year, relapsed from a first glad 


reception of the Brussels package into a 
gloomy contemplation of long-range fore¬ 
casts of the political climate for the coming 
months, mus-r have been heartened by the 
communique from Johnson City on 
December 29th, with its emphasis on the 
need for moves toward European unity to 
“ respect the traditionally open trading 
relationship Europe has enjoyed with the 
Unircd Slates and the rest of the free 
world.” This was a proposition which “ the 
Chancellor stated, and the President 
agreed.” There remains the question of 
what it will take to secure the assent of the 
other president. 

FRANCE 

Bonne Antiee? 

N ew year celebrations are no time for 
the drawing up of sombre balance 
sheets and the uttering of gloomy pro¬ 
phecies. In any case, self-depreciation is 
not General de Gaulle’s strong point. It 
is not surprising that in his New Year 
message to the nation, having begun by 
warning it against any temptation to show 
off, he proceeded to paint a picture of 
France from which the seamy side was con¬ 
spicuously missing. The fact that the 
statistics he used to demonstrate economic 
progress erred on die optimistic side is of 
small account; the general is not a man 
for figures. But those who listened to him 
may have had to struggle to remind them¬ 
selves that the year he was describing was 


also the year of ihe big miners’ strike, of 
rapidly rising prices and of a deteriorating 
balance of trade. Nor was there even a 
suggestion in his remarks that the Franco- 
German alliance, the pivot of the whole 
Gaullist framework for Europe, has not 
been functioning exactly as planned since 
Dr Adenauer’s departure from office. 

The general declares himself still deter¬ 
mined to prevent his Europe from being 
" dissolved ” by a newly admitted member 
state or u annexed ” by the Atlantic 
system. Prescribing for Europe a familiar 
favourite medicine, he recommends 
“ regular and organised co-opcration ” 
between the Six in the field of “politics, 
defence and culture.” This is nothing else 
but the “ Fouchet plan,” which, he urges, 
should now be applied “ as soon as pos¬ 
sible.” Will the French have any more 
success in getting their partners to swallow 
this than they have had m the past ? 

If they do, there may be political con¬ 
sequences inside France as well. If prices 
can be kept stable for a time without unduly 
affecting the pace of industrial output, the 
general will be tempted to bring forward 
the date of the presidential election. 
Nothing would suit him better than to 
precede that election with a successful refer¬ 
endum, and nothing is more likelv to divide 
the opposition than a carefully worded 
question over political union for Europe. 
But, if he has such a scheme in preparation, 
it must be studded with ifs. When he con¬ 
siders his plans in the privacy of his office, 
he must know that 1963 was not quite as 
successful a year as he likes to depict in 
public. His much heralded press con¬ 
ference later this month will be a less festive 
and possibly a more revealing occasion. 
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THE CHURCHES 

Meeting in Jerusalem 

P ope Paul’s “ private ” pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, which begins this Satur¬ 
day, January 4th, seems likely to take place 
in an unprecedented blaze of publicity. If 
this is a daunting and disappointing pro¬ 
spect for him, he will at least have had the 
consolation of knowing before he sets out 
that in one very important respect his 
journey is already assured of success. The 
Orthodox Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Athenagoras I, has seized the opportunity 
of the Pope's journey to arrange a meeting ; 
it will probably take place on Sunday on 
the Mount of Olives. For the first time for 
more than 500 years the heads of the 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches 
will talk together. The last occasion was 
in 1439* when Pope Eugene IV met the 
Patriarch of Constantinople at the Council 
of Florence, and an ill-fated and short-lived 
attempt was made to heal the schism be¬ 
tween the eastern and western churches. 



Athenagoras 1 


No one supposes that the “ joint pilgrim¬ 
age ” of Pope and Patriarch can be more 
than a tentative step towards closer rela¬ 
tions between the Orthodox and Catholic 
Churches. But these relations can hardly 
be the same after it. Moreover, the 
Patriarch's initiative follows the decision of 
the conference of Orthodox churches at 
Rhodes in September to seek a “ dialogue ” 
with the Roman Catholics. That decision 
caused a good deal of controversy among 
the Orthodox. But, significantly, the 
Patriarch, who strictly speaking is only 
primus inter pares , is now going to Jerusa 
lem with the approval of all the other 
Orthodox churches except the relatively un¬ 
important ones in Poland, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia. Even the extremely con¬ 
servative Greek church has overcome its 
first misgivings and agreed to his journey. 
The Orthodox churches seem to be making 
better progress than quite recently seemed 
possible in overcoming their deep mistrust 
of the Catholics. 


COMMENTARY 

Every effort has been made to prevent 
profane politics from creeping into the 
Pope’s pilgrimage. But his presence in 
Jerusalem is bound to be a reminder that 
the city is divided between two countries 
still officially at war and that its Status is 
a matter of international controversy. The 
Israelis’ claim to Jerusalem as their capital is 
not recognised by many states, including the 
Vatican, w hich holds that both parts of the 
city should be placed under an international 
regime. In order not to seem to imply 
recognition of the Israeli claim, the Pope 
will have his official meeting with the 
Israeli president not at the Mandelbaum 
Gate in Jerusalem, but at Megiddo. a place 
across Jordan's northern frontier with Israel 
on the way to Nazareth. The old name of 
Megiddo was Armageddon. 


LAKONIA INQUIRY 

No Panic Judgments 

T he British Government has been right 
to decide not to hold its own separate 
inquiry into the Lakonia disaster at the same 
time as the Greeks are holding theirs. An 
immediate official British inquiry could not 
serve any useful purpose. One might be 
justified if—as is very unlikely—the final 
verdict of the Greek investigation were 
entirely in the defensive tone of the pre¬ 
liminary statement from Athens that the 
behaviour of the whole Greek crew was 
impeccable. But the wrought up atti¬ 
tudes of the immediate shocked period 
can be expected to relax, and the true 
verdict will most likely be the usual one 
on such tragic occasions: some people 
panicked, some behaved like heroes, most 
did neither. The Greeks, by circumstances 
and tradition, are a seafaring people 
like the British ; they can and should be 
trusted in their own interests to find out 
what went wrong. A competing British 
inquiry, before which some Greek witnesses 
might be unwilling to appear, would be 
more liable than anything else to cover the 
search for truth under a natural tetchiness 
of national pride. 

But some things can be asked for from 
the Greek inquiry. It is to be hoped that 
it will elucidate how much of the reported 
panic occurred among the stewards and 
waiters (only a minority of them Greek), 
some of whom were at sea for the first time. 
It is possible that the sea could take a lesson 
from the air on the training of cabin staff. 
It should also become clear how adequate 
a lifeboat inspection was carried out by the 
authorities at Southampton. And there 
should be careful investigation of how much 
loss of life might have been avoided if the 
countries concerned in the life at sea con¬ 
ference in i960 had by now got round to 
implementing the recommended substitution 
of easily launched inflatable rafts for clumsy, 
old-fashioned lifeboats. The signature of 
one more major shipping country is needed 
before the regulations (after the lapse of a 
year) can come into force anywhere. 
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Britain’s signature would fill the gap, but 
cannot be given until, in March, Parliament 
has passed the relevant Bill 

LABOUR PARTY 

Law Reformer 

M ore interesting than this year’s New 
Year Honours List (which will again 
be criticised for distributing too many 
honours among too many obscure Conserva¬ 
tives) has been the Christmas list of life 
peerages. Six of the eight of them were 
virtually nominated by Mr Harold Wilson 
to bolster up Labour’s declining strength 
in the House of Lords. The most publicised 
has naturally been the peerage which enables 
Mrs Dora Gaitskell to make a welcome and 
dignified entry into politics; but the most 
important for the country may well be the 
life peerage conferred on Mr Gerald 
Gardiner, QC. Mr Gardiner is one of the 
Bar's outstanding advocates (he defended 
and secured the acquittal of “ Lady Chatter- 
ley's Lover”); and is also a dedicated law 
reformer, who has consistently declined to 
be translated to the judicial bench so long 
as the death penalty remains part of the 
law of England. For many years he was a 
leading member of the Lord Chancellor’s 
law revision committee. A few months ago 
he edited a volume of essays, “ Law Reform 
Now,”* setting out a root and branch pro¬ 
gramme for the reform of the law. 

Mr Gardiner's acceptance of a life peer¬ 
age suggests that his nomination as Lord 

* Goliuncz. 30:>. 


Lost a Mailbag ? 

Robberies with violence affecting the 
Post Office in each financial year since 
1 954-55 arc shown in the chart. These 
figures were given by Mr Bevins, on 
December 18th. Of the 557 robberies 
and attempted robberies during the 
period, about half were unsuccessful. 
The great train robbery of August 8th 
accounted for £2,595,998 of the 1963-64 
figure. 



ft Theft or attempted theft in erhich violence 
was used or threatened 
f Up to November 1963 
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Chancellor would be a reasonably likely 
appointment in a future Wilson government. 
Mr Wilson has also appointed Mr Gardiner 
to be a member of a committee set up to 
advise the Labour party, under the chair¬ 
manship of Lord Longford, on crime pre¬ 
vention and penal reform. Abolition cf 
capital punishment apart, a long list of 
valuable law reforms could be carried out 
by a zealous Lord Chancellor. The rules 
governing contempt of court need an over¬ 
haul, as do those governing the questioning 
of suspects. The antiquated distinction 
between felonies and misdemeanours should 
be abolished, as should the Macnaghten 
rules which still determine the issue of 
sanity in criminal courts. A full court of 
criminal appeal should be established, 
staffed by Lords Justices instead of Queen’s 
Bench judges. Reforms are needed in the 
law of contract, in tort, in divorce law, and 
in tome laws relating to sexual conduct 
{"including the Wolfenden proposals on 
homosexuality). A resolute tackling of these 
issues could be one of the most notable 
achievements of a Labour government. On 
many of them, unfortunately, I-abour mem¬ 
bers are as timid as Conservatives, but a 
•et of dedicated and reforming law officers 
could make all the difference. 

KASHMIR 

Unhappy Valley 

W esterners may have had some diffi¬ 
culty in believing that 100,000 
Moslems could be persuaded to demonstrate 
purely and aimply over the theft of a 
relig ious relic, even a hair of the prophet. 
In fact, they could; but it would be naive 
to imagine that this was all that lay behind 
the riots of December 28th which have kept 


MORE SMOKING 
AND DRINKING 

More money than ever before went 
on both smoking and drinking last year. 
Allowing for price changes, as in the 
chart, figures up to the third quarter 
show heavier smoking than in 1962, 
although still some 4 per cent below 
the level in the spring of 1961, while 
consumption of spirits and wines 
rocketed to new heights. 
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Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, under curfew 
this week. 

Tension within, and over, Kashmir has 
risen since the resignation three months ago 
of the former prime minister, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad. One of his last acts 
was to announce certain constitutional 
changes (the state legislature will vote on 
them shortly) that would serve to integrate 
the stare more closely with India. Pakistan 
promptly protested, and -there has since 
been a series of border incidents. Simul¬ 
taneously there has been pressure in New 
Delhi, which the Indian government has 
resisted, for the abrogation of the article in 
the Indian constitution which ensures 
Kashmir’s special status. 

This idea has been vigorously, indeed 
forcibly, supported in Jammu, the southern 
and largely Hindu part of Kashmir stare, by 
the Hindu opposition party there. When 
the new prime minister, Mr Khwaja Sham- 
suddin, and his colleagues arrived for the 
winter in Jammu town they were met by 
a storm of brickbats in which 90 people 
were injured. The effect has been both to 
arouse those in Kashmir who dislike the 
idea of even closer links to India, and to 
stir up religious hostility from which the 
valley, on the whole, has been remarkably 
free. The theft of the holy relic was spark 
to tinder. 

Who stole it ? The Indians suspect an 
agent provocateur. Pakistan’s foreign 
minister, Mr Z. A. Bhutto, has charged the 
Indian 44 occupation authorities ” with insti¬ 
gating the theft, apparently so as to terrorise 
the 44 oppressed ” Moslems into fleeing from 
their homes. This is an implausible accu¬ 
sation, to put it mildly, but the point is 
not that it is implausible, but that it is 
made. It fairly represents Pakistani feel¬ 
ings on Kashmir. It must be recognised 
that 44 Kashmir,” which means the relation¬ 
ship between Pakistan and India, is more 
explosive than it has been for years. But 
if Mr Duncan Sandys hopes to do anything 
about it he must start by also recognising 
that the chances of an agreed final settle¬ 
ment in the near future are nil. 


GHANA 

Nkrumahism Simplified 

T hursday’s new attempt on Dr 
Nkrumah’s life raises some old ques¬ 
tions afresh. The best answer to the main 
one, “ Why is he making himself un¬ 
popular everywhere outside Ghana by 
tightening and giving written form to his 
dictatorship ? ” is probably, “ He is afraid 
of being overthrown by his people.” It 
makes matters only a .trifle more complex 
10 point out which of his people the answer 
refers to. A useful clue is contained in a 
phrase from a broadcast put out by' Radio 
Accra on December 12th, explaining the 
sacking of Ghana’s chief justice, Sir Arku 
Korsah, after Sir Arku had dismissed the 
case against three of five men accused of 
treason. The announcer, who was address- 
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ing a domestic audience, spoke of the 
“ hostility for our socialist revolution which 
is so widespread in his profession and in his 
social circles.” 

Those social circles are the backbone of 
Ghana. They are the men from Ghana's 
excellent secondary schools -like Achimoia 
and Mfantsipim—who have had some 
university training cither in Accra or abroad 
and who, in the days when Ghana was a 
colony, joined the civil service, or went into 
commerce. They are the “lounge boys”; 
they are irretrievably different in character 
from -the “ verandah boys ” (made to wait 
outside, in former days, because of their 
apparent uncouthness). But it was the 
44 verandah boys ” who led the revolution, 
and it is from their ranks that Ghana's 
politicians have come. 

Thus Dr Nkrumah’s announcement, in a 
broadcast on Tuesday, that Ghana is to have 
a referendum between January 24th and 
January 31st to endorse his decision to put 
on paper Ghana’s existing one-party state, 
can be interpreted as an attack on Ghana’s 
educated African class. For it is the edu¬ 
cated who have insisted on sticking to legal 
forms and the rule of law in carrying out 
the many excellent and progressive econo¬ 
mic decisions taken in Ghana since indepen¬ 
dence ; iit is they too who, faithful to the 
civil service tradition, have, with exquisite 
legality, carried out some of the not-so- 
excellent decisions. The simple question 
must now be how long Ghana’s 44 lounge 
boys ” will submit to the overriding of 
traditions in which they deeply believe. 
There is no simple answer. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 

Waiting for Welensky 

P lease come back. Sir Roy.” The 
message is suggested for early use by 
the British Government in a cable to Sir 
Roy Welensky, who became a privare citizen 
when his Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nya3aland expired on New Year’s Eve. 
The former prime minister has said often 
enough that his retirement from politics is 
to be permanent, but if he desires a really 
large place in history he can earn it by 
entering Southern Rhodesian politics now. 

The opportunity is there. Mr Winston 
Field’s governing party in Southern Rho¬ 
desia is divided between those who would 
defy the British Government, the Common¬ 
wealth, and the world by declaring its white- 
ruled stare independent now ; and those who 
see the need for a negotiated independence. 
Sir Edgar Whitehead’s opposition party is 
likewise divided: between liberals who 
would come to terms with African national¬ 
ists quite soon, and those who lean towards 
Mr Field. There is thus scope for Sir Roy 
to enter the field and, popular as he is with 
white Southern Rhodesians, lead a new 
party to victory. 

If he did this. Sir Roy would be in a 
position to carry his white followers into 
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the accommodation with African national¬ 
ism that he knows must come if widespread 
violence is to be avoided in Southern 
Rhodesia. He might even be able to win 
a deal—by careful horse-trading—from the 
least radical of the African nationalists, who 
are themselves divided. None of this re¬ 
quires a change of policy on Sir Roy's part 
—just a change or timetable. Instead of 
talking about an African government in the 
far future, he could talk of one in five, or 
three, or two years’ time. That would shake 
them. 

It might also, incidentally, shake Mr Iain 
Macleod, whose Spectator last wxrck des¬ 
cribed Sir Roy as “a weak man who 
blusters” but gives in when his bluff is 
called; everyone who has dealt with Sir 
Roy knows this, The Spectator said. But 
in 1961, when Mr Macleod himself was 
Colonial Secretary, and Sir Roy was in full 
bluster over the proposed “too clever by 
half” constitution for Northern Rhodesia, 
it was Mr Macleod, not Sir Roy, who 
backed down. And if it would give Sir Roy 
any pleasure to prove Mr Macleod wrong, 
he could do so doubly by taking up the real 
challenge implied in The Spectator's com- 
menr, which was that Sir Roy saw what 
was aoroing in Africa buit failed, although 
he was “friendly, paternalistic, even liberal,” 
to turn the thoughts of his white followers 
into progressive ways of meeting it. For Sir 
Roy, there is still a deal of thought-turning 
to do in Salisbury. 


The plain truth is that, if we speak 
correctly and carefully, no impulse is 
per se “ irresistible ” ; it becomes so 
only in consequence of the absence ot an 
adequate resisting force. If, on the other 
hand, we speak loosely, like Dr Black and 
Dr Forbes Winslow, then every impulse 
may become irresistible if the resisting 
motives are weakened or withdrawn. The 
impulse to possess a woman you desire or 
to destroy a man you detest, is yielded to, 
and we term iit irresistible, if we are certain 
of secrecy and confident in impunity. The 
same impulse, not a whit more wicked, not 
a whit more insane, becomes resistible, and 
is resisted, if we believe we shall be found 
out and know we shall be hanged. To 
admit Dr Black's plea, therefore, and pardon 
George Townlcy in consequence, would be, 
in bundled'- of future cases, to convert what 
is now oni\ a w icked impulse, a sensual or 
a violent one. into an insane unpulse,—and 
what is now a resistible impulse into an 
irresistible one. For it is more important 
to bear in mind that crimes hke the one in 
question are generally committed by persons 
whose minds are peculiarly morbid or ill- 
regulated, who, either from abnormal strong 
appetites and passions, or abnormal weak 
consciences and wills, have a “ proclivity to 
crime "—i.c., a tendency to yield readily to 
eager, angry, or licentious impulses. To 
establish a precedent, therefore, in a case 
Eke the present, under which such persons 
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RURAL TRANSPORT 

Paid Lifts? 

T he public argument about how to make 
it possible for country people to travel 
about is, like all discussions of rural prob¬ 
lems, usually conducted with more vigour 
than information. The Ministry of Trans¬ 
port's new little inquiry* into the travel 
habits of people in six deep country areas 
of declining population does something to 
make matters clearer for the future. The 
first thing it shows is that, in the only one 
of its areas whore rail services are available 
—in Devon—a mere 5 per cent of journeys 
were made by train. 

In one of the six areas, in Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire, 25 per cent of the population used 
public buses regularly ; elsewhere, con¬ 
siderably less used them. Rather more 
people travelled regularly by “contract bus”, 
hired by an education authority or employer 
for bulk transportation. But over 60 per cent 
of all journeys in all these areas were made 
by private motor transport, including private 
cars, motor bikes, and commercial vehicles. 
Over 40 per cent of households had private 
cars; it seems probable that practically 
everyone fit enough and of the age to have 
a driving licence had one, for a motor bike 
if not a car. But about 20 per cent of those 

* Rural Transport Services. HMSO. Is. 6d. 


will be led to fancy that their wicked im¬ 
pulses may possibly be treated as “ insane ” 
and “ irresistible,” will be to remove from 
them the strongest of *11 counteracting 
motives to control their desires. We can 
conceive few things so dangerous or so 
immoral as to publish and confirm the 
doctrine, that crime is to go unpunished in 
proportion to the vehemence of the 
criminal’s passion and the weakness of the 
criminal's conscience. It may be urged 
that in the case of the “ impulses ” desig¬ 
nated in Dr Black's argument— viz sudden, 
savage, and overpowering ones—no deter¬ 
ring considerations, whether of morality or 
fear, have any weight or have any tame to 
operate, and that, therefore, any plea or 
precedent which weakens them can at wort 
only act theoretically as k were,—only 
weaken what has in fact now no acting 
strength whatever. Bur wc hold this argu¬ 
ment to have no validity. Controlling 
influences, scruple^ of conscience and the 
fear of punishment, are, it is true, often 
*1 Together overwhelmed or put out of sight 
in the actual moment of vehement tempta¬ 
tion or passionate desire. But the mode in 
which these influences operate m preventing 
crime lies in the habitual connection in 
men's minds between "special crimes and 
•cvcre retribution here and hereafter,—a 
connection which prevents the impulse 
from ever reaching the * irresistible u or 
" insane ” stage. 
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in households with a car, and well over 
half of those in households without a car, 
said that at times they wanted to make jour¬ 
neys which they could not make on public 
transport. 

Successive reports on rural bus services 
have recommended that, in one way or 
another, they should be subsidised to keep 
country dwellers healthy and happy. But 
before the expensive and cumbersome pro¬ 
cess of subsidisation goes any further, there 
is one measure that should certainly be 
tried. A form of licence, and of insurance 
policy, should be invented which would per¬ 
mit rural car owners to take money for driv¬ 
ing other people about now and then, with¬ 
out compelling them to set up formally in 
business as taxi operators. There must be 
thousands of rural folk—and their wives— 
whose car lies unused for much of the week: 
many of them would be glad to earn a few 
pounds driving the neighbours about for a 
penny or two more than the cost per mile of 
running a car that they would own and run 
for their personal use anyway. That they are 
now T prevented by law from doing so is one 
of the most ridiculous forms of protection of 
established and unprofitable—commercial 
interests. 


NEW LAWS 

For Animals and Others 

N ew year’s day is a favourite date for a 
number of new laws, pushed in pre¬ 
vious sessions of Parliament but with 
vailing periods attached, to come into 
operation. Sometimes this is not remem¬ 
bered even by those affected by them. For 
the record, since last Wednesday animals 
have been entitled to a better deal when 
boarded out. The Animal Boarding 
Establishments Act has come into force. 
It provided for the licensing and com¬ 
pulsory inspection of such institutions, and 
for the provision of adequate food and 
proper space for the inmates. A second new 
law affects young people sentenced to deten¬ 
tion centres; from the beginning of the 
year they will be subject to supervision 
after release. 

The position of testators has been im¬ 
proved. By the Wills Act, which came into 
force on januarv 1st, a will is valid in 
England if it conforms to the internal law of 
the country where it has been executed, 
even if it docs not fulfil English require¬ 
ments. Testators who make wills on board 
ships or aircraft leaving immovables to 
legatees will have their wishes icspeaed, 
provided the will conforms to the law of 
the country where the immovables arc 
situated. If foreign law lays down a purely 
formal requirement, failure to observe this 
will not invalidate the will in England. 
Those who have had their land compulsorily 
purchased in Scotland arc now in a better 
position to ascertain their rights, since the 
law has been consolidated by a special 
statute which now becomes effective. 
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von Texas 

WASHING! ON, DC 

resident Johnson's German guests 
flew homeward from Texas on Sunday 
gratified, even dated. Baffling they 
may have found some of the exotic social 
details of a Texan welcome, but its warmth 
left no doubt that the long freeze between 
Washington and Bonn was over. President 
Kennedy and Dr Adenauer never did get 
on. Dr Erhard's assumption of the German 
Chancellorship in October brought the 
chance of a turn for the better, but the 
talks arranged for him in Washington in 
November were frustrated by Mr 
Kennedy's assassination. The deferred 
fresh start was made at Mr Johnson’s ranch 
last Saturday and Sunday, when the American Secretary of State, 
Mr Dean Rusk, and Herr Schroder, the German Foreign Minister, 
joined in talks that were designed primarily to allow the two heads 
of government to get to know each other. 

Just how far the fresh start in American-German relations goes 
is still to be seen. The history of incomprehension is long ; the 
residue of suspicion left in so many Americans by the Third Reich 
has by no means entirely dissolved. Dr Erhard is, or until last 
weekend was, still regarded as to some extent an unknown quantity 
who has ycl to show both how 7 effectively he holds power and 
what use he is going to make of it. Even if these uncertainties 
are set aside, as cue hopes they may be soon, there is not much 
disposition in Washington to follow Mr Dean Acheson in plumping 
for Germany as the favourite ally. Influential Americans have no 
more liking for the idea of u “choice” between Germany and 
France (s ill less, between Germany and Britain) than the west 
Germans have for the choice between France and America that 
General de Gaulle has come so close to forcing upon them. 

Such choices, as Mr Rusk and his team are painfully aware and 
do not cease ro say, offer no solution to the complex problem that 
Europe presents to American policymakers. In part this problem 
is one of the organisation of western Europe and of the attitude, 
closed or open, that western Europe, once organised, will take up 
towards American trade and influence. In part it is a problem 
of the cohabitation of West and East in central Europe—of the 
cold war, that is. and of its liquidation. On neither level docs 
there exist a simple answer that discards France as an integral 
factor in Europe's political life. American policymakers continue, 
therefore, to seek what they have sought for years past: a western 
Europe united and intimately linked with America and a central 
Europe that presents no danger to peace. 

As is clear, they will not get all this in a hurry. But the com¬ 
ponent questions, tangled as ever, confront the Administration in 
every contact with its European associates. The meeting of the 


ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation that ended 
on December 17th produced an unusual degree of acquiescence 
in the American search for a basis of cohabitation with the Soviet 
Union. Most startling of all—assuming that the French Foreign 
Minister was in General de Gaulle's confidence at the time—was 
the attitude of the French representatives at Nato, who raised 
no objection to the inclusion in the Paris communique of words 
expressing an intention to persevere in the effort to negotiate with 
Moscow. 

Hard upon the Nato meeting came the tussle of the European 
Economic Community’s ministers about agricultural policy and the 
agricultural pricing system, linked with the writing of directives 
for the European common marker’s part in the trade and tariff 
negotiations planned to start at Geneva in May and still known 
as the Kennedy round. In watching the Brussels marathon the 
American policy-makers were deeply torn. On the one hand, 
since they still bdieve in u united Europe, they dreaded a collapse 
of the common market. On the other, they do not want General 
de Gaulle's European concept to prevail or the interests of American 
agriculture 10 be wholly over-ridden. 

East-West relations and the EEC prodded the main subject- 
matter for the weekend talks in Texas. On the second subject, 
American and German representatives alike seem to have found 
themselves somewhat at sea. Tne Americans expressed misgivings 
that the survival of the common market might have been achieved 
at too high a price to themselves. They obtained from Dr Erhard 
in Sunday’s communique a statement of support for their view 
that “ agricultural as well as industrial products must be included ” 
in the Kennedy round, the opening of which (the communique 
added) must not be delayed. Washington still holds, despite all 
prognostications to the contrary, that the Kennedy round can 
and will start in May, on time. 

AH the same, it was known that the American ride entered the 
Texas talks with feelings more of relief that the common market 
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had survived than of any enthusiasm about the Brussels agree¬ 
ment of December 23rd. Without much information, the Ameri¬ 
cans were not at all sure that the Germans and others had not 
given in far too much to French demands. When the two sides 
compared notes at the LBJ ranch they found that the notes did 
not tally. Not enough was known about what had really been 
agreed at Brussels ; the agreements had been reached, after all, 
only a few days before. The outcome was a decision to form 
a joint working group, German and American, which will study 
the Brussels papers and try to decide what they mean and how 
they affect American trade interests. It is an innocent decision 
but a risky one. There may be ructions among the Six if it 
appears that Americans and Germans are ganging up to interpret 
the Brussels agreements and to arrive at an American-German 
position in advance of the Kennedy round. Taxed with the point 
at his press conference before he left, Dr Erhard spoke plaintively 
of t u misunderstanding ” ; the group would do no more, he said, 
than * come to an interpretation of the meaning of those papers.” 
One doubts if this disclaimer will make it all ail right in Paris. 

Dr Erhard got from Mr Johnson the custom-hallowed asserva- 
rions that Washington wants Germany united, deplores the East 
German communist state, stands by its commitment to Berlin and 
Intends to keep its six military divisions on German soil. In return, 
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he gave his support to the exploration of " all opportunities for 
the improvement of East-West relations.” To the press he con¬ 
firmed what had been reported last week, that representatives of 
the four powers (American, British, French, West German—what 
is called the ambassadorial group) are to study a possible new 
approach to the Russians. The principle of this new approach 
seems to have been agreed at the Nato meetings in Paris in mid- 
Dccembcr ; the State Department has been quietly promoting it 
since. Once again, the intention is to offer the Russians a package 
deal on some aspects of European security, Berlin and Germany. 
This will, it is hoped, be the next step in the chain of which the 
treaty banning nuclear tests remains the most admired link. The 
Administration is by no means cheerful about the chance of adding 
new links but it is resolved to try. The intention is, if anything, 
a shade more pronounced under the new Administration than 
under the old. 

President Johnson has just emerged with some credit from the 
congressional struggle over the annual legislation for foreign aid. 
When the House of Representatives passed the appropriations Bill 
grumpily on the morning of Christmas eve, it hung grimly on to 
more than half of the huge cut which it had made in the money 
to be voted. But it gave way to the President on the thing he 
chose to fight for, the government's power to guarantee the financ- 


Less Aid, 

More Strings 

T he President’s victory in his fight to 
retain a free hand on trade with the 
communists has diverted attention from 
the defeat which he had to accept on the 
amount of money for foreign aid this year 
—the deepest cut, as the chart shows, in 
the sixteen years since the programme 
was established. No major category of 
assistance escaped a substantial reduction 
and the Senate conferees were able to do 
little for two for which Mr Johnson made 
an impassioned appeal: development 
loans and money for the Latin American 
Alliance for Progress. Luckily the final 
figure for international organisations w T as 
closer to the Senate proposal than to the 
inadequate sum offered by the House of 
Representatives. However, unused funds 
appropriated in earlier years amount to 
about $670 million. As most of this is for 
economic aid, little immediate reduction 
in such assistance will be necessary. 

It may be significant that an especially 
deep slash was administered to the Presi¬ 
dent’s contingency fund, which provides 
a much-needed element of flexibility. 
When he signed the Bill authorising $3.6 
billion for foreign aid, that is, setting a 
ceiling of that amount on it, he commented 
sharply that unfortunately the Bill re¬ 
flected a growing tendency to hamstring 
the Executive with rigid legislative pro¬ 
visions which were inappropriate and 
potentially dangerous in a world of rapid 
change. Defiantly Mr Johnson added that 
if a free government were established in 
Cuba he would help it even though the 
Act specifically prohibits aid to Cuba 
until that country compensates Ameri¬ 



cans whose property it has seized. 

It is true that the Administration re¬ 
covered its authority—imperilled in last 
year’s Trade Expansion Act—to extend 
most-favoured-nation treatment to trade 
with Poland and Jugoslavia; however, no 
other communist country is to share this 
concession. It is also true that some 
trouble-making amendments were elimi¬ 
nated in the end ; for example, aid is not 
to be denied to Latin American countries 
purely on the grounds that they have 
interfered with American fishing rights. 
Other amendments were modified; the 
conferees softened a provision requiring 
that 50 per cent of all loans should be 
made through private enterprise. 

Nevertheless the Act contains a number 
of new restrictions. Prohibitions on assist¬ 
ance to countries trading with Cuba were 
tightened—with immediate repercussions 
in Madrid. Another provision cuts off aid 
from any country which the President 
determines has attacked, is preparing to 
attack, the United States or any country 


which it is helping—a blow at the United 
Arab Republic, though one which was 
softened by excluding from its coverage 
the Peace Corps, the Export-Import Bank, 
cultural exchanges and disaster relief. 
Aid to Indonesia may be continued only 
if the President determines that it is in the 
national interest ; countries which cancel 
contracts with American firms without 
compensation will also receive no assis¬ 
tance. Indeed, after December 31, 196^, 
there will be no help for countries which 
refuse to agree to American schemes for 
guaranteeing private investments. 

The terms on which loans are offered 
were stiffened. After ten years a rate of 
2 per cent will be charged. Many exiting 
loans were granted for forty years at « 
of 1 per cent. Congress also reduced the 
standing authorisation for development 
loans in the present fiscal year from $1.5 
billion to $925 million, preventing the 
President from securing any large supple¬ 
mental funds. However, Congress did not 
forget one deserving case : in the appro¬ 
priation Bill it included a bit more 
expense money for—Congress. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 

($ million, fiscal years ending June 30tli) 



1963 

1964 

Development Assistance :— 

Loans . 

975 

687 

Grants. 

225 

155 

Alliance for Progress— 

Loans . 

425 

i/5 

Grants. 

90 

60 

Internatnl. Organisations 

149 

116 

Social Profress Trust Fund.. 

* 

135 

Support!ni Assistance. 

405 

330 

Contingency Fund... 

250 

50 

Investment Guarantees. 

30 

... 

Other. 

2 

19 

Total Economic Aid. 

2.551 

1,947 

Military Assistance. 

1.325 

1.000 

Admin. Expenses. 

52 

53 

Total. 

3.928 

3 000 

* Funds available from previous 

year. 
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ing of exports of commodities to communist countries—to be 
specific, grain shipments to Russia. This was what the Adminis¬ 
tration attached most importance to because, without the freedom 
to negotiate about grain shipments, Washington's ability to deal 
hopefully with Russia about political matters could have been 
seriously impaired. It is not that any rosy future is predicted for 
such attempts at negotiation, but simply that the Administration 
intends to go on trying. The problem is difficult and ideas for 
tackling it are acknowledged to be scarce. Ideas, and men who 
are prepared to consider them, are warmly regarded. Dr Erhard 
and his new government are liked, although guardedly, in Washing¬ 
ton because they seem to show a receptiveness to ideas and a 
relative mobility of outlook that were missing so sadly, and for 
so long, when Dr Adenauer was in charge in Bonn. 


Johnson’s Spurs 

O N Monday Congress finally made good its escape from Wash¬ 
ington for a week’s recess, pursued by a shower of brickbats. 
Some were directed at the Democrats in the House of Representa¬ 
tives who had slipped away early for Christmas ; their absence was 
responsible for the drastic steps which had to be taken later to 
rescue the foreign aid Bill, including an unprecedented pre-sunrise 
meeting of the House on December 24th and the return of the 
Senate after Christmas. Other criticisms were aimed more broadly 
at a Congress which has done little save routine chores in the 
longest session since the war years, apart from approving federal 
aid for colleges, a mental health programme and the treaty banning 
atomic tests. Mr Walter I.ippmann even talked of a “conspiracy 
10 suspend representative government.” 

President Johnson was milder but in his first showdown with 
Congress he showed that he could not be trifled with. He carried 
his two points: that Congress should not leave without passing 
the foreign aid appropriation and that it should not restrict the 
President’s powers over foreign policy by flatly prohibiting govern¬ 
ment insurance of private credit for sales to communist countries. 
The final Bill permits him to authorise this if he believes it to 
be in the national interest. The President made this issue a 
deliberate trial of strength and appealed to members of his party— 
with striking success, especially among southern Democrats—to 
show the Soviet Union that America's new President enjoyed strong 
support. This was not Mr Kennedy's style with Congress and 
the tightening of party lines may have its dark side if the breach 
with Mr Halleck, the House Republican leader, is not repaired. 
His help and that of fifty or so Republicans will be needed, and in 
an election year, if the civil rights Bill is to be passed. 

Mr Johnson recognised in good time, however, that he could not 
afford another such battle over foreign aid. Even before the 
climax was reached in Congress he had created an interdepartmental 
committee, headed bv Mi Ball, the Under Secretary of State, to 
review the battered programme. All of the members but one— 
Mr Black, the former head of the World Bank—are government 
officials : all are closely acquainted with the problem. They are to 
report to the President on January 15th, in time for him to choose 
the recommendations which he will submit to Congress soon after 
that. One thought is that foreign aid will be split up so that it will 
not present a single large target ; the Defence Department might 
take over military assistance and the Alliance for Progress might be 
made completely independent. Whether such sleight of hand would 
satisfy Congress is doubtful. Mr Passman can join together what 
the President has put asunder and already Senator Cooper, a liberal 
Republican, is thieatening that the whole foreign aid programme 
may be abolished this year if independent committees arc not 
appointed to assess progress in each receiving country. What is 
more, a mere reshuffle might not satisfy Mr Johnson himself. 


Cooking with Oil 

T im year 1965 is likely to be well on its way before the rami¬ 
fications of, and the damages from, 1963X great vegetable oil 
scandal are disentangled, in spite of the efforts of a grand jury* 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, officials from government 
agencies and congressional committees and an army of lawyers 
representing the many bankers and commodity dealers who have 
suffered losses. These, it is now calculated, have amounted to 
at least $100 million and as yet there is no estimate of the propor¬ 
tion covered by insurance since policies often exclude liability where 
fraud is involved. 

That fraud is indeed involved, however, is already clear as the 
result ot testimony from men employed on the tank farm in 
Bayonne, New Jersey, where the various edible oils, used to mar¬ 
garine, cooking fats, etc., were stored—or said to be stored. These 
witnesses admit to having falsified the records to make the quan¬ 
tities in the tanks appear far larger than they actually were. More¬ 
over, it now seems that more tanks were leased for storage purposes 
than existed in fact; the Allied Crude Vegetable Oil Refining 
Corporation, the firm whose bankruptcy brought the whole affair 
into the open, had rented only 139 tanks but had sublet 179* 
most of them to American Express Warehousing Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the famous travel agency. This subsidiary, which has now filed 
a petition for bankruptcy in its turn, held receipts for over 900 
million pounds of commodities allegedly at the farm, far more 
than the tanks would hold. But after Allied Crude went into 
liquidation, the tanks were found to contain only about a tenth of 
that amount and the total shortage of vegetable oils at the Bayonne 
facilities is put at over 1 billion pounds. Mr De Angelis, the head 
of Allied Crude, has now been indicted in a federal court on 
charges of transporting forged warehouse receipts across state 
lines, that is, from New Jersey to New York. 

The explanation suggested for his behaviour is that he wanted 
to raise money to cover his speculation to vegetable oil futures. 
When prices on these markets fell sharply to November, forcing 
him into bankruptcy, he held 90 per cent of all contracts for 
future delivery of soyabean oil and 40 per cent of those for cotton¬ 
seed oil. Naturally it is being asked how a man whose 
reputation was far from impeccable could have been allowed to 
dominate the markets in this way. The Commodity Exchange 
Authority, the government agency which regulates them, had 
certainly been worried about his activities but it claims that it 
had no power to prevent them. This, however, is an arguable point, 
in any case. Congress will soon be asked to strengthen the CEA's 
powers. Meanwhile, the 17 commodity exchanges are themselves 
improving their trading practices in order to forestall government 
interference even more than a repetition of the De Angelis affair. 


Getting Out the Voter 

T ut. favourite dictum of ward-heeler days—“ Vote early and 
often ”—has just been echoed by a presidential commission on 
American voting procedures. The bipartisan group, appointed by 
President Kennedy in March, has urged in its report that every 
state should make it easier for irs residents to exercise their right 
10 vote and that perhaps Americans should all have that right at the 
age of 18. The rigid and varying conditions set up by the indi¬ 
vidual states for registering voters keep many more legitimate 
citizens off the electoral rolls than they do dead men or fictitious 
cousins. Among its proposals, the commission suggested that the 
requirements for length of residence within a particular state be 
lowered to six months for voting in that state’s elections, that new 
arrivals from other states be allowed to vote for President and that 
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election day be made a half holiday. As 20 million Americans 
change their address every year and as fewer than two-thirds of 
those of voting age cast bajjots in the close Kennedy-Nixon contest 
in i960, President Johnson has heartily endorsed the call for 
reforms ; he remarked tartly that it is often easier to buy a gun 
than to vote. 

Most controversial was the suggestion that tests for literacy be 
abolished as a qualification for becoming a registered voter. Two 
on the commission dissented ; so did the New York Times. But 
the majority declared that the requirement was discriminatory, that 
it was not the wealthy* but the poor and the depressed* who could 
not read and write. The commission found that both legal and 
psychological barriers accounted for the generally poor showing 
made by Americans at the polls. Enthusiasm has waned sharply 
since the nineteenth century when more than 85 per cent of those 
eligible (men only) turned out. The figure declined to 44 per cent 
in the presidential election of 1920 and only in the present decade 
has it climbed past 60 per cent. Congressional elections produce 
the sorriest turnout; never yet has it reached 50 per cent in these 
contests. This sad performance could be swiftly improved if, as 
the commission suggested, both registering and voting by post 
were made easier. 

The commission also called for an end to poll taxes (which Mr 
Johnson presumably pays in Texas). The poll tax on voting in 
federal elections will become unconstitutional as soon as two more 
states ratify the Twenty-fourth Amendment to the Constitution, 
bringing the number to 38, but that probably will not happen in 
1964 ; of the 11 states yet to vote on the Amendment, only five have 
scheduled legislative sessions this year and four of these are in the 
South, the poll tax’s stronghold. Virginia has just shown what 
ingenuity can do ; it has decided to keep its poll tax of $1.50 on 
state and local elections and to require those who wish to vote only 
for a President to file a “ certificate of residence ” six months in 
advance. In Washington, DC, however, the chance to vote only 
for a President and Vice President has come as a welcome step 
forward. The capital’s permanent residents, who had been without 
the vote until 1961 when the Twenty-third Amendment to the 
Constitution was ratified, have begun registering in the past few 
days to put their names on the rolls for next autumn’s presidential 
election. They still cannot vote for local officials, for the city is 
governed by a federal commission. 

Communists Justified 

P resident Johnson and other Democratic candidates in next 
November’s elections may find themselves in die embarrassing 
position of being supported by the American Communist party. 
For a legal victory just won in the Federal Court of Appeals in 
Washington has encouraged the party’s leaders to think of resum¬ 
ing open political activity ; when they do, according 10 Mr Gus 
Hall, their spokesman, they will work through existing institutions 
to defeat “ fanatical ” right-wing candidates, among whom he 
includes the Republican Senator Keating of New York. The 
party has many kgal difficulties still to overcome, even if the 
Department of Justice does not succeed in reversing the decision 
of the Gourt of Appeals. But at least the government’s drive against 
the party has been checked—by the legal restraints essential to a 
free system of government. 

What has happened is that the two measures on which the drive 
was based have collided head on. The first, the Smith Act of 1940, 
makes it virtually a crime to belong to the Communist party, at 
least as long as it threatens to overthrow the government by violence. 
The second, the McCarran Act of 1950, requires that “ Communist- 
action organisations ” register through an agent and give detailed 
infoimation about their operations to the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. The officers of die Communist party refused to 
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register for it under the Act on the grounds that they would thus 
expose themselves to prosecution under the Smith Act. They 
justified their refusal by the constitutional provision that no one 
shall be required to be a witness against himself. They Were upheld 
by the Court of Appeals which ruled that, to prove that the party 
had failed wilfully to register, the Department of Justice musr 
show that someone not liable to self-incrimination was qualified and 
willing to register on the party’s behalf. But, the judges pointed 
our, mere association ” with the Communist party carries with 
it a threat of criminal prosecution. 


Comsat Off the Ground 

T he Communications Satellite Corporation, from which little 
has been heard since it was set up by Congress over a year 
ago in a crude attempt to blend commercial with national interests, 
lias suddenly sprung to life. It has invited fifteen American manu¬ 
facturers to submit* by February 10th, their designs for a satellite 
which could form the basis of a world-wide commercial network 
providing telephone, radio* television and telegraph services by 
1967 or 1968. Comsat* as it is conveniently called, has justified 
its hibernation with us realistic list of specifications for the bidders 
to meet. The proposed satellites must have a life of three years, 
must transmit signals actively (unlike the passive satellites which 
only reflect them) and must have at least 270 telephone channels. 
Three possible types of system are suggested : two using polar orbits 
at intermediate altitudes between 5,500 and 13.000 miles above the 
earth, the satellites being spaced either randomly or evenly, or one 
high-level one, based on six synchronous or “ stationary” satellites, 
22,300 miles out, which hover over fixed spots on the globe. 

Now all that remains necessary if Comsat is to placate its critics, 
particularly the Federal Communications Commission, is for it to 
keep its promise to issue shares in the corporation for sale to the 
public early in the new year. By inviting tenders on a variety 
of designs, Comsat has already refuted one of the FCC’s strongest 
complaints—that its temporary adminisirators were making basic 
decisions which should properly be made by the board of directors 
to be elected by rhe shareholders. When these directors take 
office they will be able to decide for themselves which type of 
satellite to support with the initial investment, expected to be 
around $200 million. Comsat, meanwhile, has hinted that it may 
launch a high-level synchronous satellite next year to provide 240 
new telephone channels across the Atlantic ; this would also give 
the corporation pocket money to begin operations and a chance to 
see whether the echo and time-lag of high-level satellites is 
disturbing in two-way conversations. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company brightened Comsat's prospects further 
when it announced that it would rely on satellites, rather than 
on its new and powerful transistorised cables, to meet i: s growing 
transatlantic needs ; so far, however, AT & T is not enthusiastic 
about the stationary type of satellite. The Defence Department 
might also be a customer for Comsat’s commercial channels* even 
though it wants to develop its own satellite network. 

Comsat’s biggest hurdle abroad was overcome when the Inter¬ 
national Telecommunications Union agreed in Geneva to set aside 
a generous allotment of 2,800 megacycles of the radio spectrum 
for the exclusive use of communications satellites. But Comsat’s 
leaders have not yet won any other countries as partners in the 
American-run network. Such questions as the ownership of the 
ground stations and of the satellites, as well as the division of 
responsibility, must be discussed painstakingly. Communications 
authorities outside the United States (the British Post Office is no 
exception) are not as pressed as Comsat, which feels the hot breath 
of Congress eager for America to be the first to put free enterprise 
in space. 
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Underprivileged 

Majority 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

I N recent years books and magazine articles have deluged the market with 
accounts of how upper-class and middle-class women feel. President 
Kennedy’s Commission on the Status of Women did not trespass on this 
well-ploughed ground last autumn. Instead its report concerned itself with 
the kinds of activities, in the home and outside it, which American women 
undertake and with the institutional and legal changes which would enable 
them to do these things better. 

For the 96 million females who constitute 
the American majority—there are 4 million 
fewer males—the most basic change brought 
by the twentieth century is the change in 
length of life itself. A baby girl bom in 1900 
had a life expectancy of 48 years. That of 
one bom today is 73 years. Moreover young 
people marry earlier; the most common age 
for girls is now 20. As a consequence, the 
choice between having a family and working 
outside the home is no longer a final one. 

Nine out of ten girls will marry and eight 
out of ten, at some time in their lives, will be 
part of the paid labour force. One worker 
out of three in the American economy is a 
woman—some 23 million in all—and three 
women workers out of five are married. One 
woman in three—among non-whites, almost 
one in two—works outside the home. And 
with the new longevity not confined to 
females, the average married couple will 
nave fifteen years together after their last 
child leaves home. 

Because of early child-bearing the age of 
the women in the labour force has risen 
sharply since 1920. Then the predominant 
group was under twenty-five years old ; now 
it is forty-five and over. The great majority 
of single women and many married women 
work during most of their adult lives, either 
from economic necessity or from choice ; the 
majority of those who marry and bring up 
families return to the labour force as their 
children enter secondary school and college 
or as they marry and leave home. 

Among the several implications of such 
new life patterns, one stands out. Unani¬ 
mously the commission gave priority to its 
recommendation that education, accom¬ 
panied by counselling about jobs, should 
henceforth be regarded not as a preparation 
for adult life, but as part of it. Women need 
more opportunities near their homes to con¬ 
tinue their education. Though the number 
who have failed to complete or to go beyond 
primary school is far lower in the younger 
than in the older age groups, there arc still 
many whose preparation restricts the kinds 
of work which they can get as well as their 
participation in the community. 

More girls than boys complete secondary 
school, but girls are a minority of those who 
go to college and in the post-graduate years 
the gap between the sexes becomes greater 
and greater; in 1961 only 1,112 women 
received PhD’s while 9,466 men did so. If 
girls are to continue their education during 
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their child-rearing years, keeping up skills 
acquired earlier and readying themselves to 
re-enter the labour force at higher levels 
during the second hall of their adult lives, 
it is important, as the commission stressed, 
that academic institutions should recognise 
part-time programmes of study as serious 
and acceptable. 

Today’s changing homes require supple¬ 
mentary institutions. At the turn of the 
century several generations often lived cither 
under the same rool or close by, but now 
most households centre around one adult 
woman ; the useful maiden aunt of the past 
is married and bringing up children of her 
own. The commission recommended there¬ 
fore that in all communities there should be 
adequately staffed d.«y-cure centres for 
children from all income levels and home¬ 
maker services to keep families together at 
times of crisis. The commission also urged 
the innumerable voluntary organisations 
which perform community services to in¬ 
clude a broader cross-section of the popula¬ 
tion among their volunteer helpers and to 
set higher standards of performance. 

W omen’s paid employment ranges from 
the commercial laundry to the executive 
suite. But great numbers of them used to 
be, and still are, found in ill-paid jobs tradi¬ 
tional to women, such as preparing food, 
waiting on table and sewing, where long 
hours and bad conditions are common. To 
temper such exploitation, protective labour 
legislation for women workers was adopted 
early in the century in a number of states. 
Then in the nine icon-thirties the Federal 
Fair Labour Standaids Act, covering most 
occupations in ml erst ate commerce, stipu¬ 
lated a minimum wage (raised last September 
to $1.25 an houij and premium pay for over¬ 
time for all worker., men and women. 
Although the commission expressed its pre¬ 
ference for the latter approach it concluded 
that the existing protections for women 
should be maintained until decent conditions 
can be assured for all. 

During the two-year life of the commission 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963 affirmed the 
principle of equal pay for comparable work 
and began to eliminate the differential wage 
scales which are fairly common in retail trade 
and various white-collar occupations where 
men and women work together. But this 
will not throw open to women the better-paid 
and more responsible jobs now usually held 


by men. The commission would like the 
President to affirm die principle of equality 
of opportunity in appointments and promo¬ 
tion in all private employment and to use die 
leverage available to him through the letting 
of government contracts to achieve this end. 
In the federal civil service, which is setting 
an example, personnel officers are now for¬ 
bidden to specify sex in requesting names 
from the civil service rosters for jobs in all 
but a very few occupations. 

After considering old-age, welfare and 
unemployment compensation as they affecL 
women the commission made proposals to 
raise benefits for widows, to recognise wide; 
categories of dependants of single women 
workers, to extend the coverage of unemploy¬ 
ment insurance and to eliminate certain dis¬ 
criminations in the application of the 
unemployment insurance laws. Paid mater¬ 
nity leave is the major remaining gap in the 
provision of security in basic income ; 
employers, unions and governments arc urged 
to examine the best means of providing it. 

The laws of practically all die states con¬ 
tain discriminatory provisions affecting the 
family and property rights of married women. 
Three states do not even allow women to 
serve on the juries of their courts. For manv 
years proposals have been made in Congress 
for an “ equal rights amendment ” to die 
Constitution, which would end such dis¬ 
abilities. But the commission was convinced 
that the Constitution, and particularly the 
Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments, already 
assured so fundamental a right. Instead :l 
proposed that interested groups should seek 
pronouncements by the courts, and particu¬ 
larly die Supreme Court, on the validity o! 
state laws and practices which discriminate 
against women ; it also advocated efforts to 
eliminate inequities dirough the State Legis¬ 
latures. 

Reviewing the record of women’s partici¬ 
pation in politics during the forty years since 
the Ninetecndi Amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion gave them the vote, the commission 
chided today’s non-voters, commended the 
vast amount of political work done by women 
at die local level and urged more women to 
become candidates for elective office and 
to seek appointment to positions in the execu¬ 
tive branches of governments. While there 
are more women in top federal posts todav 
than there used to be, they still constitute 
only 2.4 per cent of the total, just as diey did 
under Presidents Tiuman and Eiscnhow'ci. 
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Canada’s 
Thread 
Holds 

E ROM OCR CORRESPONDENT 
IN MONTREAL 

C anada's Liberal government, headed by Mr 
I-ester Pearson, has concluded its first 
parliamentary session. Its standing in 
parliament and country is nothing like what it 
was in the hopeful days of last spring, when it 
was promising decisive action to end the delays 
and muddles of the Diefcnbakcr regime. But it 
is a good deal stronger than it was when parlia¬ 
ment adjourned for its summer recess with the government's claims 
in ruins, confidence shattered both at home and abroad by Mi 
Walter Gordon's first ill-conceived budgci, and relations with the 
provinces seriously jeopardised by hasty measures that invaded the 
provincial field. 

The summer recess gave Mr Pearson a chance both to rally his 
badly shaken cabinet and to reader pour mieux sautet —though 
the important part of the exercise was the withdrawal, and 
the secret of the new advance was not to leap but to parley for 
each foot of ground. The Christmas recess, which will probably 
last into February, must be used to consolidate the new method 
of approach to federal government Once again, Mr Pearson 
has shown himself far wiser than his colleagues or advisers. Just 
as he had to sort out the muddle of Mr Gordon's budget, so he 
has had to take personal charge of the critical negotiations with 
the provinces and impose his own instinct for diplomacy and com¬ 
promise on colleagues with regrettably little instinct for cither. 

From the beginning of his dogged and successful attempt to 
resuscitate the Liberal party after the debacle of 1957, Mr Pearson's 
strength has been his ability to attract men of first-rate talent ; 
his weakness has been to be too. readily guided by them. Since 
last April he has had his first experience of what Sir Winston 
Churchill called the simplification that come> with supreme office. 
He must realise by now that he does know better than any of his 
colleagues not only what ought to be done, but also what will make 
for political success. To a man of his temperament, essentially 
both modest and moral, this does not necessarily, however, add 
up to simplification. A more ruthless prime minister would have 
ousted Mr Walter Gordon from the finance ministry last Augi*''' 
and sacked Miss Judy LaMar sh, an utterly undiplomatic rr ulSicl [ 
of health and welfare, months ago. But Mr Pearson h* 15 camcc * 
them both through the parliamentary session and thc federal- 
provincial conferences, mitigating their worst bW mcrs taking 
over their more delicate tasks himself. In all speculation about 
cabinet reconstruction, it is interesting L hat the ministers who 
have been regarded as most likely to ^ tnoved are not those who 
have been most under public fir**- 
Mr Pearson's unusually comprehensive mind is fully alive to the 
chronic external danger that threatens Canada as long as its 


balance of payments depends on the increasingly precarious inflow 
of foreign capital. The shock to foreign confidence inflicted by 
Mr Gordon's budget w T as doubly serious because the budget's 
basic aim was the necessary one of reducing Canada’s dependence 
on foreign capital, but the means proposed were so clumsy as to 
discredit the end. It w^as immediately followed by the United 
States interest equalisation tax, which has effectively stopped 
Canadian borrowing in New York and largely stifled American 
interest in Canadian investments. This tax w ? as not “ retaliation " 
for Mr Gordon's budget (though some of his more irresponsible 
critics in financial circles have been ready to call it such). Jfoly 
better be seen as vindicating his view that Canada is ii&mntry 
vulnerable as long as it depends on a capital inflow fro- 
worried about its own balance of payments. olc | e< t h e sudden 
Had providence not intervened on Mr Pear?^^ resulted from 
drying up of American investment in Cat ig^e than from the tax 
the uncertainty about the new rax, e^ bcr cxc h angc crisis. The 
iisdf, could by now have provok^Qjjna, thc Swv j ct Union and 
unforeseen demand for wbeat c r aa di an dollar and removed, at 

eastern Europe has Pearson's greatcst anx i c ty. He has 

least lor the time ^i^rat.e on the provincial problems that have 
thus been able to ^ a n c< j a of confederation." 

quite propcrly> nada ^ um industrialised modern world 

Ever smr^j wofld War? Ottawa has been bargaining, somewhat 
tcr atcly, with the provinces over division of revenues and 
^fponsibilities. Thc present round of bargaining can easily be 
represented as the continuation of a too familiar process, soluble 
by the too familiar methods of a “ saw off." Mr Pearson's invalu¬ 
able contribution is to understand that a new dimension has 
been added to the familiar federal-provincial argument. The 
premier of Quebec, Mr Jean 1-csage, as a promising member of 
the federal parliament a decade ago, was parliamentary assistant to 
the then minister of finance, Mr Douglass Abbott. Later he was 
federal minister of northern affairs. Nobody in Ftench Canada 
knows more about federal problems or is less anxious to break up 
Canadian confederation. But the Quebec he now leads is very 
different—thanks to thc work of his friends and supporters from 
the Quebec of a decade ago that was dominated by Mr Duplessis. 
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In those years, bright and broadminded French Canadians—like 
Mr Lesage himself, and Mr Maurice Lamontagne, now president 
of the privy council—fouftd in the federal sphere relief from the 
intellectual and moral suffocation of the Duplessis regime. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy then seemed to be solidly in support 
of Mr Duplessis’s authoritarian, obscurantist rule. Many rural 
bishops were indeed solidly behind him. His remarkable system 
of distributing public money, now being gradually revealed in the 
trials of his former ministers, had its effect on die church as on 
business. But neither the hierarchy nor the growing intelligentsia 
of French Canada was ever as complacent or as monolithic as it 
once appeared. A good deal of the confusion of English-speaking 
Canadians today is due to die fact that they never took the trouble 
to understand the great renaissance of French feeling which was 
growing to bursting point under the Duplessis crust. 

Mr Pearson understands better than most of his cabinet the 
tremendous surge of assurance and self-consciousness which is 
now driving French Canadians to demand a fuller partnership in 
a nation which has always claimed to be hicultural and bilingual. 
He first accepted cabinet office under Mr Louis St Laurent, whom 
young Quebecois no, longer acknoweldge as un des notres . Mr 
Lionel Chevrier, who likewise is no longer accepted by young 
Quebecois as un des notres was the senior Quebec member of 
the Pearson cabinet until he resigned from the ministry of justice 
a week ago (perhaps to be replaced by the impressively capable 
Mr Guy Favreau). And Mr Pearson had sat across the table in 
the St Laurent cabinet from the young Mr Jean Lesage who. by 
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comparison with Mr Duplessis, must have seemed a real federalist. 

The important thing now is that both Mr Pearson and Mr 
Lesage are still federalists. The slim thread that holds them 
together also holds Canada together. Both of them confront cabinet 
colleagues who put their shortsighted local interests first. Both 
are powerfully supported by provincial premiers whose stature 
has grown to fill the vacuum left by six years of federal indecision 
under Mr Diefenbaker. Under the strong federal government of 
Mr St Laurent, Ontario's premier, Mr Leslie Frost, made claims 
upon federal revenues every bit as strong as those Mr Lesage is 
making now. Just as Mr Frost’s claims meant reducing Quebec's 
income, so Mr Lesage’s present claims mean taking something 
out of Ontario’s pocket. If Ontario happened to be led by a cheap 
politician, nothing would be easier than to stir up anti-French 
prejudice (there. Mr Diefenbaker has tried it out, both in the 
Maritimes and in the West. But Ontario’s present premier, Mr 
John Robarts, has firmly resisted any such appeal, and his Conserva¬ 
tive colleague, Mr Duff Roblin, premier of Manitoba, has been 
even more outspoken in defence of the “ French fact ” in Canada. 

Mr Roblin, who has the great advantage of speaking good French, 
is being accused of an ambition to replace Mr Diefenbaker as 
Conservative leader. Many Conservatives, from coast to coast, 
would love to have him. But he is a sensible, conscientious, 
relatively young man, fully aware of the job he can do as premier 
of Manitoba. He will nor lend himself to a new attempt to get 
rid of Mr Diefenbaker as badly planned as the abortive attempt 
that was being prepared a year ago. 


FRANCE 


In Spite of the Law 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRI-SPONDUNT 

Ohould the enemies of justice be treated 
justly ? The old question was given 
Argdl cw twists at the trial of M. Antoine 
Monday^ kidnapped ex-coloncl who, on 
•ecurity , coiif cntence< ^ by the French state 
former colonel ^ ^ imprisonment. The 
entitled to protest 3f? babl J' the ,a « P“?on 
violations of law or #£*1 grounds against 
service in Algeria he waF e - 0n ■«"* 
and a practitioner, of the art* » corctlcian3 
jurisdiction. He believed in the^}! mina 2 [ 
example: corpses of the executed m«f r /* 
exhibited in the market place. Similarly 
some of his counsel, such as Maitres Tixier- 
Vignancour or Biaggi, now strict upholders 
of the spirit and the letter of the law, found 
French justice too lenient when, not so long 
ago, the men in the dock were Algerian 
insurgents or their French sympathisers. 
All this could not dispel the feeling of un¬ 
ease surrounding the trial. 

Considering the part played by M. 
Argoud in the abortive putsch of April, 
1961, and in the subsequent activities of the 
Secret Army Organisation, the sentence 
could hardly be described as shockingly 
harsh. The difficulty lies in the conduct of 
the trial itself, or rather in its origins. M. 
Argoud Was kidnapped from a Munich 
hotel on February 25th, by unidentified 
agents. He was delivered in Paris as a 
beaten-up parcel in a van. The police had 


only to pick him up. Ilis lawyers, quite 
naturally, pleaded that he should be re¬ 
turned to Germany. M. Argoud attended 
the court at first, but he would not speak. 
For procedural reasons, his counsel needed 
his presence if they were to plead the in¬ 
competence of the court. When the judges 
decided that they were competent to deal 
with the case, M. Argoud refused to attend. 
His counsel refused to plead. Only the case 
for the prosecution was heard. 

Even the Nazis, the defence argued, had 
to send Herr Jakob back to Switzerland, 
after protests against the famous kidnap¬ 
ping. The prosecution replied that in any 
case Germany had not requested M. 
Argoud's return. To back his statement, 
P orosecutor produced a letter from M. 
. • * de Murville, the French foreign 
mis er, ^ sert i n g t hat “ his department 
had wceiveu from ^ fec £ ral Ger - 

man authorities -vj n g f or the restitution of 
ex-colonel Arad. e Lics , thmdcrod the 
defence, forgetting the nhics for 

toying with truth that dipfi, allows 
In fact, a senior German v^ cial made 
a verbal request for M. Argoua k rcturn 
to the French ambassador on Dum¬ 


ber 12th. He also gave him a writtc. 
memorandum on the subject which would 
lead a layman to conclude that the Germans 
did send a note. But the memorandum was 
both unsigned and undated. It was a simple 
summary. Thus, say the experts on diplo¬ 
matic language, die Germans sent a note 



without sending it and the statement of M. 
Couvc dc Murville was diplomatically true. 
When the Germans finally decided to send 
an official note to Paris, it was too late to 
affect the course of justice. The note 
arrived on Monday, the day of the verdict. 

Thus the trial is over but the Argoud 
affair is not. The Bundestag will debate it. 
The French government must now decide 
what to do with the German request. M. 
Argoud's lawyers intend not only to appeal, 
but to sue M. Couve de Murville for for- 
faiture 3 that is to say for a crime committed 
bis official capacity. But the drama 
shorn* not be overplayed. The career of 
M. Couv* de Murville is not in jeopardy. 
At most, the affair will prove an additional 
strain on the Fxmco-German alliance. 
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All the Way with LBJ specialre,afonshi P ? 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

F ou all the reports of Van Clibum hammering out Beethoven's 
Appassionata as background accompaniment to a Win at spree 
staged in the German Chancellor’s honour, Herr Erhard assured 
journalists after his return to Bonn on Monday that it had not been 
all fun and games in Texas ; some useful work had been done. 
Herr Erhard, a shade ruddier than usual, exuded satisfaction with 
his reception in the United States and his first official encounter 
with President Johnson. It was an American correspondent who 
eventually voiced the scepticism proper to such a gathering. Could 
the Chancellor mention any point at which he and the President 
had not seen eye to eye ? “1 can’t think of any question,” Herr 
Erhard replied, “ on which our views do not coincide, or very nearly 
coincide.” Obviously the meeting had been genuinely warm and 
promising And if it was not quite tantamount to the Chancellor's 
formal initiation into office (as some at the American embassy in 
Bonn seemed to regard it), it was ar least gratifyingly complemen¬ 
tary to the flattering things that Mr Walt Rostow and Mr Dean 
Achcson have been saying lately about Germany’s standing in the 
Atlantic community. Herr Erhard said he had observed how highly 
respected west Germany was today in the United States ; for this 
he credited chiefly Germany's post-war revival, and its readiness 
to pool much of its endeavours in the service of the Atlantic com¬ 
munity. 

The performance Herr Erhard had in mind is proudly sum¬ 
marised in ‘‘Achievement and Success 1963,” an abridgement in 
book form of the federal government's annual report, which the 
federal press and information office began to circulate on December 
27th. It tells of such solid matters of common transatlantic interest 
west Germany’s emergence as the world’s biggest exporter and 
importer after the United States ; of 404,000 Germans in arms, 
with all twelve divisions at Nato's disposal ; and of weapons and 
equipment worth 600 million dollars bought from American firms 
during the vear, partly with the object of offsetting the cost of 
maintaining American forces in Germany. 

Yet the German-American relationship has its sentimental roots 
too. As one enterprising reporter has discovered, there are 36 
Schroders in the telephone directory of Austin, Texas. And it 
looks as though President Johnson and Herr Erhard are at ease in 
each other's company, and have agreed to keep in close personal 
touch. Bur Herr Erhard carefully qualified the impression he com¬ 
municated of an unfolding “ special relationship ” betw een Wash¬ 
ington and Bonn. L had not been, he emphasised, merely a 
‘‘bilateral conference” in Texas. The German Chancellor had 

presumed that he 
was speaking for 
Europe, for “ we 
are in the midst of 
integrating Europe 
—an economic, poli¬ 
tical, and, let’s hope, 
military integration 
—in order to be¬ 
come an equal part¬ 
ner of the United 
States.” 

It was to Herr 
Erhard’s and Herr 
Schroder’s advan¬ 
tage that they 
arrived in America 
so soon after the 
Die Welt agreements reached 


at Brussels on December 
23rd. These agreements pre¬ 
pared the base for a common 
stand by the six common 
market countries in the 
Kennedy round of tariff nego¬ 
tiations due to begin at Geneva in May. German protestations 
of good will had been freshly proved in action. But so much 
of the agricultural course was left imprecisely charted 
at Brussels that the Germans were not able to explain 
to the Americans in clear detail just where the Six’s shoals would 
lie at the outset of the Kennedy round. They promised 
to send Washington in due course their own appreciation 
of the situation, but could not guarantee that it would wholly 
represent the judgment of Paris. Nor had the Germans fresh 
light to throw on the prospect of European integration, a subject 
on which General de Gaulle is once more canvassing his own views. 
There are signs that they do not anticipate any deliberate, concerted 
move towards political integration until the end of the Kennedy 
round is in sight. But it is reckoned in Bonn that political co-opera¬ 
tion is unob:rusively developing all the time, along with economic 
integration, and will be much more dearly discernible when the 
Six advance into the integration of their transport, social and fiscal 
arrangements. 


M uch of the discussion in Texas concerned cast-west relations 
and possible ways of improving them without prejudicing 
the reunification of Germany. Freshly assured of America's long¬ 
term intentions, Herr Erhard has returned to Germany apparently 
undisturbed by President Johnson's and Mr Dean Rusk’s pro¬ 
claimed plans to continue soundings with the Soviet Union. The 
Chancellor remarked twice in his press conference on Monday that 
the President and he had not made any comprehensive survey of 
possible approaches to the Russians. The President, he said, had 
spoken approvingly of the agreement through which over one 
million west Berliners have been able to visit cast Berlin over 
Christmas and the New Year, and those through which west Ger¬ 
many has exchanged trade missions with Poland, Hungary and 
Rumania. But at the time of writing an unhappy argument is in 
progress in west Germany over the advisability of trying to renew 
the Berlin wall agreement, when it expires on January 5th, for 
fear of boosting in any way the authority of the east German 
regime. 

And, while Herr Erhard was in the United States, Mr Gomulka 
blew coldly on the tender bud of German-Polish relations. In a 
speech at Plozk on December 28th, the Polish prime minister 
protested that the west German government, although under new 
leadership, had done nothing whatever to continue the good work 
begun by the trade mission agreement. West Germany, he com¬ 
plained, was still not ready to recognise Poland’s western frontier. 
Worse, it was kindly disposed towards the setting up of a multi¬ 
lateral nuclear force in which the “ powers of revisionism and 
revenge in the federal republic ” were particularly interested. But 
perhaps Mr Gomulka should give Herr Erhard a little more time 
before writing him off as another Adenauer. The new Chancellor 
is still very much absorbed in reconnaissance. He has now been 
to Paris and the United States. On January 15th and 16th he is 
due in London, on January 27th and 28th in Rome. After 
that, he may have more precisely mapped out the ground 
ahead. 
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this symbol 


supervises and controls 


Somewhere between Crewe and Manchester a railway power supply is interrupted. In a control 
room in Crewe the fault is noted, and corrected. From this room, the power feed to a huge network 
of railway tracks and signals is supervised and controlled. 

Automatic Telephone & Electric Co. Limited, a Principal Operating Company of the Plessey Group, 
has played a large part in providing equipment for this power distribution-and for many other 
remote control systems. 


The Plessey Company (UK) Lin hod 
Automatic Telephone and tier Inc Co. Ltd. 
Ericsson Telephones Limited 
Garrard Forjinecriivj Limited 
Communication Syslcms Inlernnhsnal Limited 
Plessey Overseas Limited 
Semiconductors Limited 


Tito Plessey Company Limited Ilford Essex Ilford 3040 

THE PLESSEY GROUP 


Systems, equipment and components for the telecommunications, electronic, aircraft and hydraulic industries. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC 

Australia’s Near North 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 

P resident sukarno’s unabated hostility towards Malaysia is 
giving the Australian government a great deal to think about. 
Before the elections of November 30th, the prime minister, Sir 
Robert Mcnzies, made a clear promise that Australia would sup¬ 
port Malaysia. Throughout the campaign he emphasised the need 
for support. Since his victory at the polls, the British Government 
has been urging him to put troops into Borneo. So far the Aus¬ 
tralian reply—in public, at least—has been a loud silence. 

Both military and political reasons for this can be found. 
Australia has very few ground troops anywhere ; fewer still, there¬ 
fore, to snare for Malaysia. As in Britain, the Australian army 
suffers from a system of voluntary recruitment at a lime when other 
careers arc more inviting ; unlike Britain, Australia has no Gurkhas 
to fall back on. There is no immediate prospect of an increase in 
Australia’s ground forces. Involvement in Borneo would erode 
the small reserve on which Australian strategy relies. Certain kinds 
ol support troops could, however, be made available, and indeed 
may be forthcoming. Bur air and naval forces are more likely 
prospects, since Australia has some to spare ; they could operate 
lrom bases outside Borneo. There is scope for a token force. 

The political reasons are not domestic: the election rcsulis show 
that further military entanglement with an unfriendly Indonesia 
would be accepted by most Australians. But there are diplo¬ 
matic obstacles. Once Australian ground troops were heavily 
committed in Borneo, Canberra’s chance of exercising a moder¬ 
ating influence would become remote. Even the act of send¬ 
ing a tok?n force might sour President Sukarno for good and all. 

Australian diplomacy has been tireless 
recently in trying to convince the Indo¬ 
nesians that Australia is a friend. The two 
countries have to live side by side, the argu¬ 
ment runs ; they ought to quarrel about 
only the most vital issues, and then only 
when no alternative can be seen. Besides, 
it can be argued that the British are manag¬ 
ing to contain the border raiders and the 
subversives, and that intervention by Aus¬ 
tralia would cost it the diplomatic initiative 
without any compensating military advan- 
tage. 

The argument for Australian non-inter¬ 
vention suggested here is not official; it is 
a deduction from events (or the lack of 
them) and from small talk in the Australian 
capital. They add up to a tenable posiiion 
—provided the Indonesians will allow it to 
be held. This is the difficulty. The Indo¬ 
nesian habit is to profess the greatest good 
will in private and pronounce the maximum 
ill will in public, on the ground that public 
opinion demands the promise of extreme 
courses, even though it is not intended to 
carry them out. 

Indonesia’s explanation is that the com¬ 
munists must be kept under hatches within 
Indonesia, and the Chinese repelled 
throughout south-east Asia. Provided Presi¬ 
dent Sukarno and General Nasution really 
think like that, and can retain their posi¬ 
tions, all may yet be well. But it is cold 


comfort to be told that one’s nearest neighbour has to embark 
on more and more dangerous courses because there is no safe 
alternative. 

As things stand, Australia can achieve disengagement from the 
fighting in Borneo only at Britain’s expense. The use of Australian 
planes and ships would make this disengagement less painfully 
obvious, but would still leave Australia as a pretty passive partner 
in Malaysian defence. Australia might help by training more 
Malaysians for the armed forces, and by stepping up economic aid. 
That would leave the government with some power of diplomatic 
manoeuvre, which is what it seems to value most for the moment. 

However, public opinion is volatile ; it may affect policy. Even 
well informed people are caught between a dislike of Indonesian 
violence and an awareness of the need to placate a neighbour who 
is a neighbour whether Australians like it or not. Uninformed 
opinion (some of which may even be found within the new, enlarged 
Australian government) seems to be strongly inclined against Indo¬ 
nesia. Democratic government being what it is, informed opinion, 
especially that of the professionals, is likely to prevail. It would be 
unwise to expect thousands of sun-bronzed Diggers to relieve the 
gallant little Gurkhas. 



New Zealand’s Far West? 

bours ; in particular they have had good 
reason, in West Irian, to watch President 
Sukarno with some anxiety. Both countries 
know that they must co-exist with Indo¬ 
nesia ; but for Australia it is a matter of 
co-existence with a next-door neighbour, 
which might one day involve giving, or 
getting, a bloody nose, as happens 
between neighbours. For New Zealand 
there is no such intrinsic source of 
conflict (though, of course, both the 
South East Asia Treaty Organisation and 
the Australia, New Zealand and United 
States pacts involve both countries if either 
is attacked). 

It is not that New Zealand is uncon¬ 
cerned. The prime minister, Mr Holyoake, 
said in September, and has repeated since, 
that New Zealand would be unlikely to 
stand idly by if Malaysia came under armed 
attack. The New Zealanders, like the Aus¬ 
tralians, have troops—a battalion—and 
some planes in Malaya as part of the Com¬ 
monwealth strategic reserve. They have 
been employed on internal security duties, 
and still are. New Zealand has taken part, 
with Britain, Malaysia and Australia, in 
military discussions on the Indonesian 
threat. But the threat will have to become 
a good deal more overt before New Zealand 
troops are thrown in. 


I < ausikaixa has little enthusiasm for 
sending troops to fight in the jungles of 
Borneo, New Zealand has less, though its 
reasons are not entirely the same. As with 
Australia, its room for diplomatic 
manoeuvre would be restricted once its 
troops directly confronted President 
Sukarno’s ; while the value of any New 
Zealand military contribution would be even 
smaller than that of any Australian effort. 
The average New Zealander would not, as 
some Australians might, willingly see his 
country involved in a conflict which is none 
of its making. 

What this boils down to is that, although 
the difference may not always be discernible 
from the other side of the globe. New 
Zealand and Australia are not in the same 
place. Northern Australia is a comparatively 
trivial distance from the nearest part of 
Indonesia (150 miles across the Torres 
strait) ; New Zealand is some 2,700 miles 
away (about the distance from London to 
Teheran, or Chicago to Caracas). New Zea¬ 
land’s sympathies are with Britain, as Aus¬ 
tralia’s arc, but its interests are far less 
closely involved in Indonesia, and its ex¬ 
perience of international affairs has been 
different. The Australians have, in general, 
been quicker than the New Zealanders to 
realise the importance of their Asian neigh- 
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TURKS AND GREEKS 

Turkey’s Cuba 

FROM OUR ANKARA CORRESPONDENT 

C yprus has been called “Turkey’s Cuba”; only forty miles 
of sea separate the Anatolian mainland from the island that 
was ruled by the Ottoman sultans for three hundred years. The 
Turks have a keen concern for the land of Cyprus, quite apart 
from the large Turkish minority there. Their almost complete 
indifference to Turkish minorities in other parts of the world under¬ 
lines this. Turkey’s reaction to the Cyprus disorders was the 
martial reaction of a military nation. Turkish warships, though they 
do not seem to have entered Cyprus waters, moved southwards with 
a purpose ; Turkish jets buzzed Nicosia. A Turkish army com¬ 
mander was soon pacing the southern shore of Anatolia. In 
Ankara during each morning of the crisis it was General Inonu who 
met his senior commanders on the general staff, not Mr Inonu as 
prime minister who met his cabinet; and it was the former who 
took the decisions. When one looks at the matter from Ankara, 
Turkey could hardly have done less than it did. Words such as 
“ massacre ” and “ extermination,” used by the Turkish press about 
ihe killing of Turks by Greeks in Cyprus, may be exaggerated, 
but the Turkish Cypriots are heavily outnumbered and if civil war 
broke out on the island no one knows whai their fate might be. 
The Turkish government has declared repeatedly that it would 
stand by them. It had no other physical means to show* that it was 
not bluffing. 

Inside Turkey, as compared with the conduct of previous crises 
over Cyprus, the change of hand at the wheel has been noticeable. 
Mr Mendcres blackened his country’s reputation by the inspired 
anti-Greek riots in Istanbul in 1955. I^ter the huge “partition 
or death ” meetings all oyer Turkey became almost comic and Mr 
Kasim Gulck, one of Turkey's gayer politicians, brought a nation¬ 
wide storm of indignation on his head by asking “If there is 
no partition, do we all commit suicide?” Under Mr Inonu there has 
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Asian fishermen again caught more than a third of the 
woild's catch—a record 44.7 million metric tons - in 1962. 
Japan ranked first in the woild order and mainland China 
(although no exact figures are available) third. Britain came 
eleventh with the highest catch in Europe except for Norway 
and Spain. The Peruvian catch—6.8 million metric Ions 
compared with only 0.5 million in 1957—was 30 per cenl higher 
than in the previous year and only just below that of Japan. 

Source: FAO Yestncok of Fishery Sir[.t<',cs. 



been less noise and more action. The Turks, without any doubt, 
are absolutely determined about Cyprus. They will never, even 
at the risk of war, permit union with Greece, or even Greek domina¬ 
tion of the island. Yet a feature of the last week has been the 
friendly official relations between Ankara and Athens. 

The Turks regard President Makarios with peculiar antipathy. 
The sight of a Christian priest who is also in their eyes a part- 
time terrorist brings out all the latent anti-Christian feelings of a 
fiercely Moslem people. The Cyprus affair, as the official news¬ 
paper Ulus significantly wrote this week, goes back to the Crusades 
and to the religious wars between the Ottoman and Byzantine 
empires. Most Turks feel that a fanatical element would be taken 
out of the conflict if Archbishop Makarios were to go. Some 
Turks might in return be prepared to let Dr Kutcbuk go too. 

For Mr Inonii, the crisis has seemed perfectly timed to solve his 
internal political problems. The tedious bargaining for a coalition 
with the minor parties was put aside. Borne on the tide of the 
crisis, the veteran prime minister did what he had probably 
secretly wanted to do all along. Op Dcyymixr ,23rd he formed 
a government from his People’s Republican party alone, with a few 
“ independents ” as camp followers. He can muster only some 208 
seats in the National Assembly out of 450, but with the Cyprus 
crisis uniting the nation, it seems that this “ minority ” government 
may for a time enjoy a majority. The new government takes office 
formally committed to radical reforms—land reform, new taxes, 
and a new ministry of community development to speed progress 
in the Turkish villages. The programme reads well on paper. But 
the exclusion from the new government of the dissident group led 
by the former deputy prime minister, Mr Turhan Feyzioglu, which 
feels that a minority government can never achieve the reforms 
needed, must weakeii the People’s Republican party and raise 
doubts whether such a government can gene] ate enough unity or 
drive to get things done. 

Greece’s Offshore Island 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

T he new crisis in Cyprus diverted the Greeks only momentarily 
from their preoccupation with the uncertainties of their 
domestic politics. It seems a far cry from the days when the 
Cyprus issue was both the cause and the effect of political dema¬ 
gogy in Greece. As the Greeks settled for another geneial election 
to solve their internal problems, they watched the precarious 
Cyprus situation out of the corners of their eyes. They feared that 
Turkey might still attempt unilateral military action in support of 
its small but loud minority in the island. Even more disturbing 
were reports that a Turkish invasion had been averted when Arch¬ 
bishop Makarios asked the Soviet Union to intervene in Ankara ; 
and his call for the abrogation of the Cyprus wearies came after 
reports that the Russian ambassador in Nicosia had pledged his 
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country’s support for the archbishop's bid for greater independence. 

There is no doubt that if Turkey should attempt anglehanded 
action in Cyprus, the Greeks would react at once and the result 
would be absurdly costly for the West Greco-Turkish hostility 
is bad enough as it is, but 2 i would be infinitely worse if Greek 
and Turkish soldiers started shooting at each other across their 
common frontier for the first time in four decades. 

It was against this background that King Paul made a last effort 
to spare his country the ordeal of elections in mid-winter. But 
last weekend Mr Papandreou, whose Centre Union controlled 140 
seats out of 300 in the parliament elected in November, resigned 
and demanded immediate fresh elections. On Tuesday a caretaker 
cabinet, headed by a banker, Mr John Paraskevopoulos, took over 
to prepare for elections on. February 16th. The new cabinet is 
the fifth to take office since Mr Karamanlis resigned last June after 
eight years in power. Mr Papandreou declared that he did not 
wish his government to rely on the willing but unwanted support 
of the 28 pro-communist deputies who had given him his overall 
majority in the vote of confidence just before Christmas. He also 
refused to join forces with the right-wing National Union since 
that would amount to a negation of all he had preached in the 
last two years about the Radicals’ totalitarian aspirations. But 
above all Mr Papandreou was aware of the Greek voters’ tendency 
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to back the winner; he therefore expects to gain a sweeping 
majority in the next parliament He said “ 1963 was the year of 
victory; 1964 is the year of triumph.” 

The Radicals, who Mr Kanellopoulos as their leader 

after Mr Karamanlis decided to quit politics on December 9th, 
were aware of the reasons that prompted the Centre Union to 
press for elections ; they were precisely the same reasons that made 
the 130 Radical deputies extremely anxious not to have them. They 
tried to stall by playing up the hazards of the Cyprus situation 
and by calling for the co-operation of the two major parties to deal 
with the crisis. But as Mr Papandreou refused everything except 
elections, the chamber elected on November 3rd was doomed. 

The new elections will take place with Mr Papandreou’s popu¬ 
larity enhanced by his brief but generous passage through govern¬ 
ment : he handed out liberal welfare benefits while in office. The 
voters’ verdict is expected to convey a clearer message to Greek 
politicians. The country’s economic indicators have begun to 
show anxiety because of the political instability and uncertainty ; 
there has been, a heavy increase in gold hoarding over the last two 
months. Does the country want, for the sake of a developing 
economy, to be ruled by a strong, one-party government, or does 
it put greater store by internal political peace and the reconciliation 
of the two warring factions in a coalition ? 



SOUTH AFRICA 

We Happy Few 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN JOHANNESBURG 

D r verwoerd's governing party and its 
white supporters are marching into 
1964 like a strong but superstitious man 
passing a lonely graveyard at night: talking 
loudly, and often a little incoherently, about 
dangers, and picking up whatever weapons 
can be found. The whistle in the dark is 
meant to say: “ All is well, and there is no 
reason why anyone should attack me. My 
intentions are honourable and I am sadly 
misunderstood.” 

For the mh time the prime minister has 
condemned the West for abandoning the 
white man in Africa and warned his fol¬ 
lowers that if they make any concessions to 
world opinion they will sooner or later have 
to hand over the political reins to an un¬ 
tutored black majority that would refuse to 
share power. “ We will not surrender ” is 
rhe Afrikaners’ cry, and the new ambassa¬ 
dor to London, Dr Card de Wet, a defiant 
young firebrand politician of burning apar¬ 
theid zeal and conviction, has been 
appointed to underline this determination. 

When die Afrikaners celebrated, on 
December 16th, the 125th anniversary of 
die Battle of Blood River at which the 
Voortrekkers defeated the Zulus under Din- 
gaan—a day South Africans observe as the 
climactic defeat of barbarism by civilisation 
—the refrain that ran through every speech 
was: 

The perils of 1963 are greater than those 
of 1838, although the nature of the threat 
is similar. As long as Afrikanerdom stands 
united and firm, God will sec that no harm 
comes to it, just as he has done in the 
past Close the ranks, therefore, and make 
yourselves strong. 


These dire warnings have 
been repeated so often that 
it is doubtful whether the 
majority of white South 
Africans realise the depth of 
international abhorrence for 
apartheid, or the determina¬ 
tion of its opponents to put 
an end to it. 

Sooner or later, govern¬ 
ment spokesmen argue, the 
world will realise that only 
through u separate develop¬ 
ment ” (the official phrase 
for apartheid) can white and 
non-white live peacefully to¬ 
gether. The establishment 
of a partially self-governing 
Transkci “ state ” on the 
south-eastern seaboard of 
tiie republic, and the formation of a 
black “ cabinet ” under a chief who sup¬ 
ports apartheid are advanced as proof of 
the government’s sincerity. Ait the same 
time, the slightest sign of unrest elsewhere 
in Africa is advanced as evidence of Afri¬ 
can unripeness to govern without white 
guidance. The demise of the federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland has been hailed 
as further proof that race-partnership can 
never work, and that its champions in South 
Africa are digging the white man’s grave. 
Special provision has been made to receive 
mite “refugees 9 ’ (bom fast Africa and 
Rhodesia) as welcome reinforcements for the 
white laager. 

Dr Nkrumah’a sacking of his chief jus¬ 
tice and his rcinrprhonmect of those found 


not guilty of treason was paraded by the 
government press and radio as another sign 
that Africans have no feeling for democracy 
and the rule of law. There is a discreet 
silence about South Africa’s own practice 
of indefinite detention, and its no-trial legis¬ 
lation, excused as a necessity in a country 
“at war.” South Africa’s latest treason 
trial, in Pretoria, is expected to go on until 
nearly the middle of 1964. It is the Afri¬ 
cans who arc taking the keenest interest in 
the trial, for none of their established 
leaders of any stature is left in free circula¬ 
tion ; they have all been either locked up 
or put on trial, or have fled the country. 
A number of people are still being held 
under the 90-aay detention clause. But 
there is reason to believe that the govern- 
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ment would like to drop this provision of 
South African law if it could do so without 
loss of face. A withering condemnation of 
the effects of solitary confinement, a con¬ 
comitant of detention, has been made by 
a group of medical experts. Itha*ddedto 
public unease about a savage legal instru¬ 
ment Which, it is constantly pointed out, 
has no place in a civilised country. 

If the government does not drop die 90- 
day clause, it will doubtless advance the 
threat of communism as the excuse. Com¬ 
munism has been banned in South Africa 
for %4 years, yet die government still de¬ 
clares the threat to be real. Plans arp being 
made to hold a “national congress” on 
communism and its perils, and the country 
may well be on the eve of an era of 
McCarthyism that would come close to 
equating criticism of the government with 
communism. 

Already Senator McCarthy is being de¬ 
fended in the government-supporting press 
as an unfairly maligned man who had the 
best interests of America at heart. Critics 
of McCarthy, including some eminent theo¬ 
logians, have been called soft on com¬ 
munism. The state radio has been used to 
create the right mental climate for a 
“ crusade ” aimed at political dissidents and, 
significantly, at nonconformists inside the 
powerful Afrikaner Dutch Reformed church. 

A handful of Dutch Reformed church 
leaders have issued warnings about tfye in¬ 
fluence of the secret Broederbond (band of 
brothers) society. This has led to an acri¬ 
monious correspondence in the Afrikaans 
press, in which, the Broederbond is being 
defended with a vehemence that serves as 
indirect evidence of its power. 

It is against this background that the com¬ 
ing into being of the Christian Institute of 
South Africa must be seen. Headed by a 
courageous Afrikaner clergyman, the Rev. 
Beyers Naude, the institute was publicly 
launched at a moving multiracial service at 
which all the Protestant churches were 
represented. 

It is to movements like Mr Naude's that 
near-desperate South Africans who feel that 
the situation is politically beyond hope are 
turning for evidence that white and non¬ 
white can live happily together in the same 
country. The majority of whites, however, 
believe that “ alles sal reg kom ”—every¬ 
thing will turn out all right, meaning all 
white. 


FINLAND 

Open Wounds 

Helsinki 

ne more victim has been claimed by 
the lack of confidence and co-operation 
long evident in Finnish political and public 
life. The resignation of Mr Ahti Karjalainen 
from the prime ministership on December 
17 th was made necessary by the inability of 
his four-party coalition to agree on ways of 
balancing the 1964 budget Mr Karjalainen 
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was succeeded the next day by care¬ 
taker cabinet headed by a civil servant, Mr 
Lehto. The new prime minister immediately 
predicted that his cabinet would nor stay 
ip office for more than a hundred days, 
the generaTcxpectatkm is tfaafthe civil 
servants willbaad over fairly soon in 1964 
to a cabinet formed by the parliamentary 
parties, but It remains to he seen whether 
the parties can cany out the necessary 
search of their consciences in the time 
available. 

In the complicated Finnish ^ political 
round there are usually several scapegoats 
in affairs of this kind. But this time it 
seems fair to say that the Agrarians in 
particular, the biggest of the four parties in 
Mr Karjalatnen’s coalition, need to realise 
that a coalition means adjustment of views, 
not a situation where the master gives orders 
to his lieges. 

The trouble arose from the fact that the 
new purchase tax that came into force on 
January 1st is not going to be enough to 
balance the new budget. But the govern¬ 
ment could not bring itself to cut expendi¬ 
ture by the necessary amount; nor could 
it agree what revenue-raising measures to 
introduce. In the end, Mr Karjalainen pre¬ 
sented a “ Christmas package ” and invited 
the other three parties to take it or leave it. 
The package called for, among other things, 
a 20 per cent increase in personal income 
tax, an 18.5 per cent increase in company 
taxation, a new petrol tax and a reduction 
in butter subsidies. The three non-Agrarian 
parries—the Conservatives and the Finnish 
and Swedish People's parties—argued that 
the proposal would hit the Agrarians' 
supporters less hard than other people. 

First Mr Osmo Karttunen, the minister 
of finance and a Conservative, resigned. A 
few days later the Finnish People’s and the 
Swedish People’s parties said that they could 
not accept the programme as it stood but 
they were willing to talk about it. The 
Conservatives, oddly, in a last effort to save 
the cabinet, said that they were willing to 
accept the programme. 

Air Karjalainen, however, had had 
enough. He has worked hard, but the com¬ 
plexities of Finnish government apparently 
require more experience than he commands. 
Since President Kekkonen bad virtually no 
room for manoeuvring among the parties, 
Finland, which a few weeks before had 
celebrated the 46th anniversary of its inde¬ 
pendence, was presented on December 18th 
with its 48th cabinet. 

Naturally, with low water in the treasury 
and an unbalanced budget, something has 
got to be done to straighten out Finland's 
finances. There are voices that say lower 
taxes are the best solution, since people, 
feeling richer, would spend more and help 
to generate a boom. They add that lower 
taxes would make people grumble less. 
But, in the end, Finland’s crisis is not an 
economic one. The Agrarian domination 
of politics in recent years has left wounds 
on the inner life of the nation. It will take 
self-discipine on the part of all the parties, 
and imagination, to heal them. 
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JORDAN WATERS 

Courage in Cairo 

nptf fjgfc o& not to fight; that is the ques- 
President Nasser wants answered 
on January 13th, at the Arab summit con¬ 
ference oft faael's projected diversion, of the 
Jordan waters. Calling all kings and presi¬ 
dents, he baa emphasised that this is a 
political, not a mtiitaiy, decision. (The 
chiefs of staff seent; to have muffed k at 
their own special meeting dure weeks ago.) 
Saying so must have taken some moral 
courage. Speaking on the anniversary of 
the battle of Fort Said (December 23rd), he 
asked for an open agreement, openly 
arrived at, as opposed to the tragic evasions 
of 1948: 

What we say inside we say outside. If 
we can fight, we come opt and sey so. If 
we cannot, we come out ana say so and 
ask for the postponement of the battle. , .. 

The following day his chief spokesman, Mt 
Hasanayn Haykal, writing in Al-Akram, 
conjured up a cautionary picture of Ameri¬ 
can ami British intervention on behalf of 
Israel, should a war be allowed to begin. 

All the independent Arab states except 
Saudi Arabia have accepted President 
Nasser's invitation to meet in Cairo. The 
air has been cleared with a self-imposed self- 
denying ordinance by which all Egyptian 
editors have stopped writing anything nasty 
about their less favourite Arab regimes. 
This is a wise precaution. For President 
Nasser's initiative has followed on a round 
of attacks against him, from Lebanon, 
Jordan and Syria, on account of an article in 
the Egyptian review Rose al-Yu$sef, 
suggesting that Egypt would not take up 
arms against Israel until the day of complete 
political union of the Arab peoples. 

President Nasser no doubt reckons that in 
making all the Arab states equally and 
openly responsible for a final decision, he 
will bring the warmongers among them face 
to fa^e with their moment of truth. This is 
realistic statesmanship. But to rub Arab 
noses in realism could be an embittering 
policy if it offers no new horizon. 
Measures short of war with Israel will, of 
course, go on being considered. But the 
new horizon that is needed is an affirmation 
from Cairo of a new approach to unity that 
offers more hope of getting there than lies 
in subversion and back-biting. If Cairo 
could offer as measured an attitude towards 
unity as it is showing now towards dealing 
with the problem of Israel, that would be 
realism turned to constructive ends. 

Why not try to discover the factors that 
most Arab states have in common, irrespec¬ 
tive of their regimes—educational and social 
services (some admittedly embryonic) and 
state and quasi-state enterprises—and go 
all out to boost them, instead of just bashing 
Baathists and monarchs on die head ? It is 
in a gradualist way that, over twelve years, 
President Nasser has built up a new Egypt. 
Does the great Arab nation deserve from 
him a lesser solicitude ? 
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BRITAIN 



Paved with Good Intentions 


T he choral requiem with which national 
newspapers accompany the annual 
human sacrifice on Britain’s roads will, by 
the time this journal is in readers’ hands, 
have largely died down. Certain descants 
may yet be heard; and in the Ministry of 
Transport the long preparations will be 
being made for the report on the investiga¬ 
tion into Christmas road accidents. But for 
most of Britain, the ritual carolling will 
once again have expiated—to Britons’ satis¬ 
faction—the common guilt of murder by 
motor car. 

Sad experience insists that, by the time 
anything at all is known about the 120 
people who needlessly killed themselves and 
one another during the four days of Christ¬ 
mas, belated deaths will have raised the total 
to over 140. Sadder experience suggests 
that what came out of the last post- 
Cbristmas inquiry in i960 did not result in 
a sufficiently effective Road Traffic Act. 
Theprovisional death roll after the five days 
of Christmas revelling that year was 154 ; 
eventually 18 more people died, painfully, 
of their injuries. 

In this connection it can do no harm to 
spell out again the causes of road accidents 
generally. These can no longer be merely 
a matter of opinion, even among those who, 
commenting on the past excess, chose to 
put it all down to bad roads. The Road 
Research Laboratory last month published 
just about everything it knows about road 
safety.* From this book it is clear that the 
chief cause of accidents is the driver. If 
he can be stopped from drinking, from going 
too fast ki bad conditions, from losing 
his temper, from generally carrying on as 
if he, and everybody else, were immune 
from damage, there is no doubt that the 
accident rate would fall. For it is plain 
from the data assembled by the RRL that 


♦Research on Road Safety. Department of 
Scientific Research (Road Research Laboratory). 
HMSO. 42s. 


experiments in which pressure has been 
brought on the motorist to abjure these 
delinquent ways have produced the best of 
results—fewer dead. 

It is also unfortunately plain that what 
is being done in Britain is not having the 
same sort of success. We regularly kill 
around 7,000 people a year; and the 
emphasis on propaganda of the kind that 
says “ Be a good boy, don’t hurt anybody ” 
is able only to keep the accident total from 
getting worse (although of course, as the 
number of cars rises, this must mean a fall 
in the accident rate). There are strong 
indications that better results would be 
obtained by knocking copy that tells the 
individual driver that he is all right, but that 
everybody else is mad, aggressive, drunk, 
incompetent and out for his blood, and that 
it is up to him to defend himself from them. 

Nor is this all. According to the previous 
inquiry into Christmas road accidents, 56 
per cent of the people involved in the 
slaughter had been drinking. The RRL 
shows that driving ability can be impaired 
by quantities of alcohol in the body that 
can be detected only by chemical tests and 
are unrelated to the subject’s ability to 
“ carry ” alcohol. This suggests that many 
more motorists are driving about with their 
accident-potentiality enhanced by alcohol 
than are amenable to prosecution in the 
present state of the law in Britain. 

Yet when the Road Traffic Act was being 
framed, the Government was unable, or 
unwilling, to insert in it a clause that would 
ensure the conviction and disqualification of 
drivers whose blood-alcohol level exceeded 
a statutory maximum. Since all the data 
now available to the public in this book was 
then available to the Government, it is 
difficult to understand why this should be 
so. Now that it has been demonstrated 
that such a regulation does help (in Sweden, 
for example), and now that almost every 
country in Europe imposes a compulsory 
maximum blood-alcohol level, Britain must 
really follow suit—and at the same time do 


something about enforcing this and other 
regulations. Swingeing penalties will not 
dissuade anyone from driving after drinking 
while he has a good chance of being 
acquitted by a jury or magistrate too prone 
to softness towards what is truly criminal. 
And even vastly increased police vigilance 
will not improve the situation while police 
officers are dissuaded from action by the 
difficulty of getting a conviction. 

This is not to say that police vigilance 
cannot prevent accidents. Speed limits do 
reduce accidents and their severity, for 
instance, and there is nothing better able 
to keep drivers within a speed limit than 
the presence of a policeman. But the main 
work has to be done by government, not 
only by stopping bad behaviour when it is 
found out, but also by making it less likely 
that drivers will behave badly. An uniden¬ 
tifiable proportion of accidents, fatal or 
otherwise, is caused by sheer incompetence 
at the wheel. The driving test (on public 
roads) is rightly designed to avoid the kind 
of situations in which a driver can kill 
somebody else or himself. But this means 
that the driver’s training does not fit him 
for the emergency that sooner or later is 
almost bound to arise in his driving life. 
Would it be too much to ask for safe sites 
on which to practise and learn emergency 
procedure—a skid pan, for example ? And 
to raise the test standard accordingly ? 

Perhaps, in strictly economic terms, it is 
difficult to provide the things that are 
needed if wc are not, next year, to be beat¬ 
ing breasts over a similar Christmns massa¬ 
cre. But the RRL performs the valuable 
task of estimating the measurable costs of 
road accidents to the economy (that is, 
ignoring grief, impairment of enterprise and 
skill, consequent congestion after an acci¬ 
dent and so on), It puts it at £171 million 
a year, and the payment is at least partly in 
blood. Britons themselves should decide if 
they would rather pay the price of motorisa- 
tion in some other way. 
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The Zoo 
Reaches 
Out to 
the 
Public 



L ike most institutions where this country 
was first in the field the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park long ago ceased 
to be the last word in modernity. But in 
the past five years, under the energetic 
initiative of Professor Sir Solly Zuckcrman, 
one of whose many roles is Secretary to the 
Zoological Society, things have been chang¬ 
ing fast. An almost total rebuilding pro¬ 
gramme is linked to new departures in com¬ 
parative science and new attitudes more 
than symbolised in a policy of doing away 
with barriers wherever possible. 

Anyone revisiting the zoo for the first 
time in several years—will first of all be 
taken aback at having to pay five shillings at 
the gate (children half price) unless his visit 
takes place in the winter months when the 
really sensible animals are hibernating. 
He will then notice the towering triangulate 
framework of the new aviary, designed by 


tion. So far the redevelopment has cost 
£i ,150,000 out of a roughly estimated total 
of £5 million—investments, donations and 
loans make up the flow of capital to keep 
the thing going. The zoo has nothing like 
the resources to raise all the money at once, 
nor would spending it all at once be physic¬ 
ally possible, since rebuilding depends on 
vacating one corner after another. It would 
probably be cheaper and cer.ainly easier to 
rebuild the whole thing somewhere quite 
else—but where else would the Society find 
a rent-free site in central London ? 

Revenue—from investments, gate money, 
refreshments, elephant rides, selling white 
rhinos at £5,000 a time and so forth— 
barely covers the rising cost to the Society 
of running Regent’s Park and the country 
annexe at Whipsnade. The changing habits 


of a car-owning public benefit Whipsnade 
(which is just off the Mi motorway) but 
have reduced attendances drastically at 
Regent’s Park since the posltfar heyday and 
the craze for polar bear Brumas. In 1963 
die: two zoos together received about 
£660,060 compared with £495,540 in 1959, 
but the Society may only just break even— 
the year before produced a deficit, in spite 
of the increased entrance charges. Visitors 
to Regent’s Park numbered 1,778,000, the 
first slight increase after the long decline of 
recent years, showing perhaps at last the 
attraction trf the beginning* of the “ new 
look” zoo. But what the zoo heeds is 
steadier attendances rather than greater 
crowds—in the summer it already ha? quite 
enough for comfort, though the new layout 
includes improved circulation. This might 
be achieved by still greater development of 
the educational facilities. A very popular 
dub for young people has been formed (with 
the fairly twee title of XYZ, for Exceptional 
Young Zoologist), a lecture room built and 
schools encouraged to attend. Television 
has helped, and Granada have a permanent 
studio on the spot. All this could be only 
a beginning. 

The most important serious scientific 
development is the Institute of Comparative 
Medicine being built at the Regent’s Park 
gardens with the help of £140,000 Nuffield 
money, £1 10,000 from the zoo itsdf and an 
appeal for £300,000. The institute, the 
first of its kind anywhere, will study illnesses 
which are common to animals and humans, 
such as cancer and mental stress. For all 
this to have been achieved under the 
auspices of a .society which still retains many 
of the characteristics of the private asso- 
dation founded 138 years ago is fairly 
remarkable. 


Lord Snowdon, where eventually the public 
will be able to walk through along a rockery 
path with nothing between them and the 
permanent occupants of the enclosure. 
Already on the sapie principle the tropical 
birdhouse has done away with the wire 
netting between humans and humming 
birds. On a big central site the new 
elephant house, by Sir Hugh Casson, who 
also has overall charge of the whole pro¬ 
gramme, is beginning to raise its eccentric 



Celebration 

Scotch 



oast-house shapes above the scaffolding. 
From the top of these lights will illuminate 
the beasts to the spectator. As with many 
of the other enclosures, a ditch will replace 
the traditional bars (the temporary fencing 
shown in the picture is to stop the giraffes 
strolling across a frozen moat). 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GLASGOW 

A s the old year ended, the Scots of course 
raised their glasses—and a good many 
of them must have drunk, in whisky, a 
toast to whisky. Last year was a bumper one 
for Scotch. This looks like being even 


precedented spate of whisky. Production has 
jumped fantastically in recent years, from 
27.6 m llion proof gallons in 1949 to 80.5 
million proof gallons in 1962. The figure is 
still rising and the industry’s stocks in store 
(of well over 300 million gallons) would last 
for eight years at current consumption rates. 


The first large complete section of re¬ 
building centres on the renovated giraffe 
house built in 1837 by Decimus Burton. 
Zebras, antelope and bison occupy bright 
clean new houses and paddocks freshly 
levelled on the banks of the Regent’s Canal 
this whole section was paid for with a 
£250,000 donation by Mr Jack Cotton. 
The most elaborate and novel plan is for 
a new small mammal house, with artificial 
night and day and burrows visible in sec¬ 


better, despite the producers’ natural 
grumbles atwut rising costs and increasing 
sales competition, American import duty 
restrictions, and the British Treasury’s 
“ penal ” taxation. Despite all these handi¬ 
caps, the whisky industry’s output goes on 
soaring up, and there is a constant hunt for 
new consumer outlets for the smartest of 
international boozes. 

Scotland has around too distilleries from 
which is pouring to mature in bond an un- 


Consumption in 1962 was running at about 
37 million proof gallons, with 29 millions 
going for export. World sales have actually 
doubled over the past eight years. 

Home and export selling is certain to be 
even better this year with an overall in¬ 
crease likely in tne region of 8 per cent. 
The value of all this is self-evident. Scotch 
whisky exports in 1962 were worth more 
than £80 million, while home sales netted 
for the Exchequer some £90 million in duty 
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alone. America takes more than half the 
Scotch exported, with western Europe 
creeping up. This year Fqjnce emerged as 
die second best export customer after the 
United States, outstripping Australia and 
Canada. France, Germany and Belgium 
(infected, it seems, by British aqd American 
snob evaluation of whisky as a drink) jure 
now importing an aggregate three million 
gallons annually. France and Belgium 
showed increases during 1963 of the order 
of 30 per cent Scotsmen now have their 
eyes on markets in South America, and per¬ 
haps in time in the Soviet block. All 
potential customers must be tracked down 
if all the Scotch produced is to find its way 
down thirsty throats. 

Ajqerica has become a special problem 
because of its method of taxing bottled 
Scotch imports in order to protect American 
whiskies. The American system levies duty 
on Scotch in bottle as if at 100 proof (where¬ 
as whisky is usually 86 proof in bottle), 
which means that substantial tax savings can 
be made if whisky is exported in bulk and 
not in bottle ; bulk shipments across the 
Atlantic are growing as a result. Bottled 
whisky nevertheless still accounts for nine 
times the amount of bulk whisky exported 
from Scotland and tax relief would there¬ 
fore provide enormous benefits for the 
Scotch industry. (The producers of Bour¬ 
bon, facing competition from Scorch which 
already has almost 9 per cent of the Ameri¬ 
can market for whisky, are bound to resist 
this with all the weapons at hand.) 

At home the whisky producers and 
blenders arc no longer working in a sellers’ 
market. Quite apart from the competition 
of vodka and gin, more and more blends 
and malts are being removed from exclusive 
minority markets and pushed universally. 
All this adds up to the most intense activity 
ever known in the industry, whether at the 
distilleries themselves, in the blending and 
bottling plants and the stores, or on the 
sales front at home and overseas. And the 
trade is lucrative enough to attract heavy 
investments of British and foreign capital in 
production as well as in sales machinery. Just 
about now a new £1.25 million grain dis¬ 
tillery for William Grant and Sons Ltd. is 
running its first spirit at Girvan in Ayrshire 
(with an ultimate planned output of five 
million gallons a year). Other distilleries 
have recently been built or extended and 
more will be. Extra production means extra 
bonding, blending, and bottling capacity, 
like the £1 million plant newly completed 
by Hay’s Wharf at Dumbarton (with storage 
space for the equivalent of 30 million 
bottles). 
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This helps comfortingly to boost the num¬ 
ber of jobs that whisky creates in Scotland, 
jobs that are significantly higher at the 
“ finishing ” end than at the distillery stage 
(which nevertheless can still substantially 
aid local economies in rural centres such as 
£he Laigh of Moray or Banffshire). Scotch 
producers, however, are conscious that the 
future is not without its doubts. Production 
costs constantly rise and nibble into profit 
margins. Yet the cost to the consumer of 
a bottle of Scotch can hardly be increased 
without running the risk of pricing Scotch 
right out of the market. 

Many distillers bluntly contend that 
whisky is subjected to deliberate state dis¬ 
couragement in defiance of its extraordinary 
Exchequer record as a dollar and income 
earner. The Treasury takes in duty 27s id 
of die normal 41s. 6d. retail price of a bottle. 
The whisky industry is still bitter both about 
die 10 per cent surcharge imposed by Mr 


E very day 135 or so families in Britain 
record, on long detailed official forms, 
what they spend. Selected under a samp¬ 
ling scheme, any one family does this for 
fourteen days, each spender in it being 
asked to co-operate and receiving £1 even¬ 
tually for his or her pains. In twelve 
months, therefore, the government’s Social 
Survey collects budgets from about 3,500 
families; this week it has provided the 
results for the year ended June, 1963. Ex¬ 
cluding pensioner households and the more 
well-to-do ones—those the head of which 
has an income over £35 a week (£30 in 
1962)—the budgets of the remaining seven- 
eighths of households will provide the new 
weighting pattern, throughout 1964, of the 
Ministry of Labour's retail price index. 

These tk index ” households recorded an 
average gross income of £20 14s. 8d. and 
a net income, after deducting income tax, 
national insurance and pension contribu¬ 
tions, of getting on for £18 a week. This 
was some 15 shillings less than their re¬ 
corded expenditure, itself presumably de¬ 
flated by the coyness that people always 
show about such indulgences as drinking 
and smoking. Both sides of the account 
seem to fall short, but probably the bias 
remains much the same from one period to 
the next. If this is so, then “ index ” house¬ 
holds spent about 30s. a week more in the 
latest period than in the year before and 
nearly a third of this extra amount went on 
transport, over 8s. representing extra ex¬ 
penditure on buying and running motor 
\ehiclcs. On transport of one kind or 
another, the average family spent six shil¬ 
lings a week more than on its housing, 
although costs of housing had risen 12 per 
cent in the twelve mpnths. On most kinds 
of household goods, on the other hand, ex¬ 
penditure had declined, the two exceptional 
groups being radio and television and china, 
glass and hardware. With prices appar¬ 
ently averaging about the same over the two 
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Selwyn Lloyd in 1961, and about its sub¬ 
sequent incorporation into the excise duty 
in the 1962 Budget. Home sales began to 
recover from this budgetary bodyblow only 
this year, and producers are ever fearful of 
further onslaughts from Chancellors of any 
political hue. (Burns was surely ahead of 
the industry’s sentiment when he made the 
deil dance awa’ wi* the Exciseman.) 

There are still some Scotch producers 
who fear that less duty leading to cheaper 
whisky would be a bad thing, that it is 
Scotch’s snob value that is multiplying sales; 
but more will argue that the hard stuff has 
earned by ks past performance some sort of 
break from the Exchequer. Indeed it may 
not be the tax-man who will be threatening 
the home market for drink in the near future. 
If the Government does what k certainly 
should do, and makes it an offence to drink 
before driving, it could be the hardest blow 
the hard stuff has ever taken. 


periods, it seems that people were buying 
less furniture, furnishings and household 
appliances. 

The severe winter doubtless accounted 
for the larger part of the increase of 26 per 
cent in the average family’s annual elec¬ 
tricity bill and of 15 per cent in the gas 
bill ; expenditure on coal, however, actually 


THE AVERAGE FAMILY BUDGET* 1 

(Weekly expenditure : shillings) 



Year 

Change 


ending 

from 


June, 

previous 


1963 

year 

Housing. 

35 8 

4 3 9 

fuel and power. 

24 0 

4-2 3 

Food. 

113 7 

4 5-8 

Drink. 

14 7 

4-2 4 

Tobacro. 

23 6 

+ 1 7 

Clothing and footwear .... 

34 7 

4- 1 8 

Durable household goods.. 

22 8 

- 1 4 

Other goods. 

26 9 

4-2 0 

Transport and vehicles .... 

41 9 

4- 8 8 

Services. 

31 6 

4-2 6 

Miscellaneous. 

1 5 

4- 0 1 

Total. 

371-3 

+29 9 


* Of " index " households whose budgets are used 
in the construction of the retail price index. No adjust¬ 
ment has been made to take account of the under¬ 
recording on drink, tobacco, meals out, chocolate, 
sweets and ice-cream which always occurs in these 
surveys. Average size of a household in 1962-63 was 
3 ’17 persons compared with 3 II in 1961-62. 

fell slightly. Pensioner households, whose 
budgets are separately distinguished, had 
to find an extra is. 2d. a week for fuel and, 
in contrast to the general trends, their 
spending on tobacco and transport fell. 
Altogether these latter households, of 
average size 1.4 persons, spent just under 
£6 a week, three-quarters of it 011 housing, 
fuel, food and clothing. However, despite 
the straitened circumstances of many pen¬ 
sioners, they managed to average an extra 
is. 6d. a week for miscellaneous services 
such as television rental, domestic help, 
hairdressing and laundering, although their 
total expenditure on such items still came 
to only 8s. 4d. a week compared with the 
31 s. 7d. spent by the more than twice as 
large “index” households. 


Cars Soak Up the Money 
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Greater 

The Yemen: Imams, Rulers 
and Revolutions 

By Harold Ingrams. 

John Murray . 175 pages, ais. 

T iie Yemen of which Mr Ingrams writes 
is the sourh western corner of Arabia, 
which is made up of present day Yemen, 
together with Aden And most of the other 
states in the South Arabian Federation. 
All this region wa^fcppwn As al-Yemen by 
the early Arab gd^raphers. It was also 
so called by ',a Rposh one—Sir Charles 
Lucas of die Colonial Office—quite late in 
the nineteenth century, some fifty years 
after Britain first occupied Aden. This 
explains, in the simplest manner, why 
Yepien wants die lot today. 

But to explain is not necessarily to 
endorse Arab claims or even hold out the 
prospect of their ever being made good. 
Mr Ingrams does not do so. He secs in the 
concept of al-Yemen (now more fashionably 
called greater Yemen) the eternal Arab pre¬ 
dicament : a mystical idea of unity in 
conflict with “ individualistic ” interests that 
make unity so hard to attain. In historical 
fact, as he points out, the Imams of Sana, 
though established in the ninth century, 
never ruled over all greater Yemen, except 
in one glorious period at the turn of the 
seventeenth century. At other times the 
region has always been fragmented by 
either colonial incursions, Egyptian, Turkish 
and British, or else the endless dissensions 
of its tribes and fdigious sects. 

This graphic historical survey, leading 
boldly into, the present, in all its turmoil, 
throws spittle uspfpl light on how the re¬ 
publican revolution in Yemen came about. 
Written frpm long ^ears of experience in the 
colonial service in Aden and the protec¬ 
torates, it is atso Cbmmcndably objective. 
Mr Ingrams is among those vintage writers 
on Arabia who can think like an Arab, if he 
wants to. , If be has a person*! bia* it is 
towards 'believing, as most vintage writers 
do, that the old Arab ways were thS best. 
His descriptions of the Yemeni countryside, 
so beautiful and fertile, date back; tt> his 
own travels there in the nineteen ;!jft>rties 
when, in cantrasL to the ruffianly protec¬ 
torates, he found a singularly pro^rous, 
secure and hospitable land In tholfedays, 
under Imam Yahya, life (fid seemlfco be 
tolerable provided you were not a^thief, 
when you had your hand cut off* or a 
merchant, when you were taxed into Stupe¬ 
faction. It was their miserliness rathCf than 
tfcir crudtv that dMogunhod the latter 
day Imams from their more ascetic forebears 


Yemen 

and pushed the overtaxed merchants 
towards republicanism. Only upon the 
accession of Imam Ahmed, he of “ the 
bulging eyes and tiger grin/’ did cruelty 
become a policy. He seems to have been "a 
sadist since boyhood. His brutalities drove 
his son. Imam Badr, into setting up as a 
“ liberal,” seeking Egyptian help to intro¬ 
duce reforms and finally getting hoist with 
his own reforming petard. 

But the original Egyptian link was with 
Imam Ahmed, who needed Egyptian help 
to worry the British out of tnc southern 
protectorates. Relations with Britain de¬ 
teriorated, according to Mr Ingrams, only 
in the nineteen fifties when the British, 
from being mere caretakers, embarked on 
the “ forward policy ” of trying to create 
around Aden a modern western-type 
federal state. This shattered die Imanf s 
illusions of being an overlord presumptive. 
It is sometimes forgotten today that the 
war he then waged, with assistance from 
Egypt and Russia, produced in 1954 and 
1955 at least a thousand frontier incidents. 
But it also served British ends, since the 
flustered protectorate sheikhs hurried into 
the federation that had not attracted them 
before. 

As for the present and the future, Mr 
Ingrams sees al-Yemen deeply divided, as 
usual, and into three parts: British, 
Egyptian (republican Yemen) and Imamic 
(the royalist north). He says little about 
Saudi Arabia and, possibly, not enough. 
He does not consider that Imam Badr’s 
cause is lost, although he allows that it 
might be—through the boredom of his 
tribal supporters should Egypt’s occupation 
last too long. Even so, Mr Ingrams would 
consider that the imamate must survive as a 
religious institution. For the rest, he 
believes that Britain and Egypt must depart 
in the end and he leaves the last judgment 
to Lawrence: “ Arabia should be at leisure 
to fight out its own fatal and complex 
destiny.” 

The French Department 

The Assault on French Literature: and 

Other Essays 

By P. Mansell Jones. 

Manchester University Press. 214 pages. 
25s. 

P rofessor Mansell Jams is One of 
the most revered and best loved elder 
statesmen among British university teachers 
of French, and one 0f his most endearing 
qualities is the inexhaustible youthfulness 
of heart that enables him to see into and 


fed for tbb mind" of the undefgriduate. 
That is the real source from which springs 
this volume, notable for its ripe sense, 
the humour and deganoe of its expression. 
It takes its title from its third chapter and 
consists largely of papers read and 
addresses and lectures given over a num¬ 
ber of years, in some instances already pub¬ 
lished in a variety of places. It is good to 
have them in one pleasant book. The first 
half of it is concerned with a critical account 
of the teaching of French in British univer¬ 
sities from the bad old times, when the 
author himself was a suffering undergraduate 
and “ Philology ” reigned supreme, to the 
present, with some suggestions abend: the 
future. The second half presents a number 
of critical studies or comment vies an a 
range of French writers from Ronsard to 
Gid€. Both halves reveal the fundamental 
humanitas of the author and, hardly less, 
his nrbanitas. 

In these, times, when education and its 
methods are hot news* k will be to the first 
half of the book that most readers will turn 
their attention. Its main burden is that in 
our schools and especially in our universities 
we have been progressively abandoning that 
emphasis on the human that akmc can save 
the humanities in a scientific and technolo¬ 
gical age. The rot began with Gustave 
Lanson, whose method for literary history, 
by concentrating on the ascertainable and 
the verifiable, succeeded, really against 
Lan son’s own intentions, in stimulating 
research along “ scientific ” and positivistic 
lines but also in killing criticism, particu¬ 
larly in fields such as modern poetry where 
the communication of rational ideas is not 
the objccr. It is because of the abuse of 
the Lausonian method and the continuing 
obeisances that scholars pay to “ scientific ” 
techniques that university teachers have 
become so involved in research (“the 
flower and the virus of Arts,” as the author 
puts it) that they have lost their power cither 
to appreciate a poem or to communicate 
their appreciation to their pupils. In this 
process the overniggfing use of a Cartesian 
method of analysis, the explication 4e lextc , 
has also played a part by reducing a thing 
of beauty to a bag of dry bones, 

Professor Mansell Jones, with scrupulous 
fairness, never misses an opportunity of 
giving the devils their due or of paying 
tribute to Lanson’s Histoire de la litteraturc 
frmgaise as “ the most remarkable history 
of a nation’s literature ever to be crushed 
into one uncomely hut ineluctable volume.” 
Your reviewer (who, as m undergraduate, 
wa$ invariably sent to sleep by twenty 
minutes of Lanson) cannot hdfp feeling that 
the attack on Lanson and bfe positivism is 
a trifle one-sided and that few university 
teachers have, For a Iona time now. been 
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LEIPZIG FAIR 

AND 

EAST-WEST TRADE 


Numerous talks on East-West Trade will take place in economic circles and ministries of 
foreign trade during these weeks. It may be stated as a matter of fact that there Is an increas¬ 
ing tendency to recognise the Importance of East-West Trade and to promote it. When¬ 
ever It may be. In London, Washington or Paris, far-sighted enterprisers are demanding 
an extension of East-West Trade and the U.S.S.R. on top of the socialist countries have 
been striving for this aim for years. Today no merchant will deny the fact that this trade is 
for the benefit of all countries and holds out good prospects. 

In our capacity of Leipzig Fair organisers we, of course, welcome this favourable develop¬ 
ment, especially in view of the fact that it has particularly been the Leipzig Fair which has 
made greatest efforts for years to intensify world trade. The Leipzig Fair has been the most 
important meeting place of International trade for years, gathering an ever Increasing number 
of manufacturers and merchants from East and West for useful talks, trade agreements and 
exchange of experiences. 

The following figures with regard to the 1963 Leipzig Spring Fair, e.g. will give an idea of the 
Important part which the Leipzig Fair plays to international trade and commerce, scien¬ 
tists and engineers. 

2,570 enterprisers from 53 western countries, among them 220 firms from Great Britain, 
270 foreign trade organisations of socialist countries and 5,700 export firms from the GDR 
displayed their products. In addition, there were 25,000 buyers and visitors from the western 
countries, 27,000 from socialist countries and about 500,000 from the GDR. 

"The Financial Times" an Important English newspaper remarked that it paid to visit the 
Leipzig Fair for this was a good way to maintain business relations with communist coun¬ 
tries. 

So It Is, a visit to Leipzig Is worthwhile. World trade and peaceful coexistence are closely 
connected and in the same way world trade is closely linked with the Leipzig Fair. 

Mr. Graham from “Victoria Products & Gramm Ltd.", London said during the 1963 Leipzig 
Spring Fair that business friends from all over the world, from Africa as well as from South 
America and Canada had visited them in Leipzig in order to personally confirm what had 
been agreed upon over teleprinters. 

The German Democratic Republic made export and import contracts with western countries 
for more than 1700 million DM, only on the two 1963 Leipzig Fairs. All other socialist coun¬ 
tries also availed themselves of the Leipzig Fairs in order to consolidate their contacts tothe 
western trade partners and to make contracts. 

The several-year lease contract with ICI for the Chemical Industry Hall e.g. and the diplomas 
awarded on the occasion of the Leipzig Spring Fair 1963 to "Avellng-Barford Ltd." and 
“Massey-Ferguson" for having frequently attended the Fair give evidence of the great 
Interest attached by English firms to the Leipzig Fair. 

The Leipzig Fair not only represents an excellent trade centre but it is also the platform for 
international comparison of standards and exchange of experiences. Symposias and 
special meetings for Important factories, the exhibition of new and further developments, 
advice and exchange of experiences attract year after year numerous scientists, designers 
and experts from all over the world. The Leipzig Fair Office has been attaching the right 
value to this comparison of standards through awarding gold medals and diplomas. During 
the Leipzig Spring Fair 1963 e.g. the following English firms were awarded such diplomas 
and gold medals: "Smiths Industrial Division", "Monotype Corporation Ltd.", l ‘Vacu- 
matic Ltd.", Robert Kellie A Son Ltd., "Coventry Gauge & Tool Co. Ltd.". 

A well-organised Fair Service facilitates the work of thousands of exhibitors, buyers and 
journalists. A foreign visitors' centre, a buying and a press centre as well as a variety of 
other facilitations and accommodations are at the disposal of our foreign guests. Leipzig 
represents tradition and progress. 

Leipzig has proved that the development of world trade is a bridge to peaceful development 
In tne world. 


In Hall 1 GDR manufacturers of chemical apparatus, plants and machinery will display In 
a special show more than 80 exhibits, among others numerous new and further develop¬ 
ments. In HaH 8 the armature and hydraulic industry represented through the VVB Arma- 
turen will show at a collective stand an extensive assortment of industrial armatures as well 
as hydraulic elements and aggregates. In Hall 7 manufacturers of machines for the food¬ 
stuff and related Industries, particularly the VVB NAGEMA will show about 70 exhibits 
demonstrating through seven exhibition groups the possibilities for the supply of production 
lines. In Hall lb the VVB Luff - und Kaltetechnlk established in 1963, will be represented 
with a series of hermetic compressors and other compressor types and with a model of a 
cold storage plant 
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LEIPZIG 

SPRING 

1964 

From 1st — 



W—EXPORT AUSSENHANDELSUNTERNEHMEN FUR WERKZEUG- 
5CHINEN, METALLWAREN, WERKZEUGE 

Berlin W 8 , Mohrenstrasse 61 Cables Wctnex, Telex 011461 

Nine tools of all kinds, Woodworking machines, Tools for machines, Electro, Weld* 

ind soldering tools, Pneumatic tools, Chucking tools, Hand tools, Iron and metal* ». , . . T h _ 

t, Household and kitchen utensils, Lamps and Lanterns, Balances of all kinds, „i ca i p a j r p Grounds 

extinguishers. Hail 20 


Deutscher tnnen - und 

Aussenhandel, Berlin W.8, Taubenstrasse 7-9 Telephone 2204 71 Telex 011368 

iroject, supply and erect: Coal refining plant, Ore dressing plant, Low-shaft turn* 
, Wire rope production plant, Special machines and automatic link-line, Production 
t for the electrical engineering industry, Cement mills. Crushing and classifying 
t, Glass works, Sugar mills, Power generation and distribution plant, Plant for the 
uction of cellulose, Textile machines, Leather working machines, Laundry and 
ling machines, industrial and domestic sewing machines. 



tscher Innen-und Aussenhandel MASCHINEN—EXPORT 

Berlin W 8, Mohrenstrasse 61—M 7— 


hall display interesting new developments and improvements: Rolling mill 
ment, Wire drawing and stranding machines, Foundry equipment, Building and 
making machines, Machines for fine and ordinary ceramics, Mining equipment, 
ts, hoists, Transport and conveyor plants, Antifriction bearings and accessories, 
air Guide which wilt give you a comprehensive survey on the Fair will be sent to 
n request. 


You art Invited to visit 
ue during the 1964 Leip¬ 
zig Spring Fair. 

You will meet us on the 
Technical Fair Grounds 
In Hall 11, Hall 17 and 
Abus Pavilion. 




Deutscher tnnen - und Aussenhandel 
Berlin W 8, Mohrenstrasse 5Sj54 German Democratic Republic 


irojection, supply, assembly and starting of complete production plants and the 
y of single equipment for the chemical ana related industries as well as for the food* 
ind related industries, In addition the supply of air conditioning plants, refrigeration 
t and refrigeration furniture (chests, cabinets) for trade and industry, armatures for 
inches of industry, hydraulic elements and aggregates. 
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guilty cither of worshipping uncri|ically at 
the Lanson shrine or offierpetuauajj; a type 
of explication that destroys its qwb object. 
Bui everyone who is i&'tar wjWjjQperested 
in the modern humanl^ p^ll m in these 
pages both stimulatiqxt:tri 4 ^ea 5 ure« 

Off the Ground 

Outer Space in World Politico 

Edited by Joseph M. Goldscn. 

Praeger, New York. London: Pall Mall 
Press. 186 pages. 30s. 

I n October, 1959, the Rand Corporation 
sponsored a conference on the political 
implications of activities in outer space. The 
papers contributed by a group of social 
scientists have now been slightly revised 
and* together with new material written by 
other Rand specialists, are here collected in 
a book. This volume appears, however, 
under the personal editorship of Joseph 
Goldscn and not as an official research 
product or publication of the Rand Cor¬ 
poration. 

On the whole the high promise of the 
contributors and the subject matter they 

3 Ve chosen are not fulfilled. The determina¬ 
nt that the book shill not be too technical, 
or obscure—the heavy-handed humour of 
the preface is a foretaste of things to come 
—results in a disappointing superficiality in 
the arguments and information offered. The 
part that outer space questions are playing 
in East-West relations is traced from the 
first major difficulties that arose over the 
details of the International Geophysical 
Year programme; and the continuing con¬ 
flict between the scientists and the military 
in the United States is underlined. Yet the 
analysis rarely goes deeper than a broad 
sketch and on occasion degenerates into 
mere crude anti-Soviet propaganda. The 
chapter on the Soviet Union and the 
political uses of outer space spells out at 
tedious length one or two rather obvious 
and simple themes. 

The fears, ultimately shown to be too 
pessimistic, over the deterrent position of 
the West in the light of the early 
Soviet ICBM capability and success 
with the Sputnik, are lucidly recounted, 
and the difficulties and advantages 
arising from the separation of the 
United States military and civilian 
programmes for outer space are usefully 
compared, GMbriel Almond has oontribumd 
a very interesting chapter on public opinion 
on outer space issues, which reveals some 
fascinating info miat ion in response to well- 
conceived questions. His tables would have 
been more significantif the sampling 
technique gad numbers polled had been 
made more dear/' $aus Knorr’s paper on 
the international implications of the outer 
space rivalry provide! some helpful 
observations on the alternatives of inter¬ 
nationalisation and supranationalisation, and 
on the links between arms control proposals 
currently under survey and projected outer 
sp^ imyities. Yet he sadly fails to come 
to h grips with most of the vital issues that 
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have been before the United Nations: the 
reader will learn very little, for example, on 
the controversies over reconnaissance from 
outer space, the acquisition, of sovereign 
rights over celestial, bodies, the physical 
limits of outer space, liability for damage 
caused by satellites, or nuclear testing in 
outer space. NOr does the dispute between 
the proponents of governmental monopoly 
and private enterprise in space ventures 
receive adequate attention, though it is 
highly relevant to Sovict-American relations 
and not merely to internal Washington 
politics. 

The political speculation underlying Karl 
Dcutsch’s prophecies for 1988 is somewhat 
idiosyncratic, and the conclusions which he 
draws from economic data are debatable. 
He disposes of technological changes in the 
next twenty-five years in two brief para¬ 
graphs. This book contains some interesting 
ideas and information and should make the 
political and military problems of outer 
space intelligible to a wider audience. It 
gets off the ground, but it cannot safely 
be said that all systems are go. 

The Soldier's Friend 

The Royal George 

By Giles St Aubyn. 

Constable. 391 pages. 35s. 

G eorge, Duke of Cambridge and seventh 
and favourite son of George III, was 
born in the same year as Queen Victoria, 
1819, and died three years after her. For 
thirty nine years from 1856, in the age of 
Palmerston, to 1895, after the end of the 
age of Gladstone, he was commander-in- 
chief of the army. The longer he retained 
this position, the more vulnerable he became 
to both political and military attack, first 
from radicals and then from middle-of-the- 
road Liberals and Conservatives. In the end 
the Queen herself told him that he should 
go. As Mr St Aubyn points out, however, 
with a wealth of colourful detail, he never 
ceased to be “ the soldier's friend/’ 
Wherever he went in uniform he received 
a warm and affectionate welcome. Ever)’ 
soldier, it was said, no matter what his rank, 
knew he could go to the Duke, “ and that he 
would spare neither time nor trouble to 
redress any genuine grievance.” 

Unfortunately, Mr St Aubyn's judg¬ 
ments on his work as commander-in-chief 
are toudicd taith a itttit - tiaic wsoatsmaen- 
tality which the duke setdom faffed to hide. 
He quotes a few early reforms which 
interested the duke as a young man and 
rightly pays tribute to his realism at least 
as far as the size of the army and its financial 
support were concerned ; but he gives too 
little detail about reformers’ opinions to 
make it possible for. the reader to judge 
whether or not the duke’s resistance was as 
absurd as it appeared to be on the surface. 
Is it really helpful to write of the manoeuvres 
of 1871, the only large-scale manoeuvres held 
between 1853 and 1898, that the incredible 
stupidity they exposed was baaer di sp l ayod 
“ during peaceful exercises than In time of 
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war ” ? Were Cardwell’s economies mor< 
significant historically than his reforms : 
Was the duke really a “ scapegoat ” for othei 
people’s failings ? Mr St Aubyn’s fina 
judgment is rhetorical. Leaving on one sidi 
the total failure of the army to adapt itsclj 
to changing conditions and a whole cata¬ 
logue of dangerous fallacies which the duk< 
believed to be eternal truths, Mr St Aubyr 
praises him for preserving old customs, ole 
traditions and old loyalties. This achieve 
ment, he concludes, “ was no mere indul¬ 
gence of the reactionary whim of a roya 
retrograde: it was the salvation of tin 
Queen’s army.” 

In fact, the Duke of Cambridge’s attitude 
towards the unrefonned array was very simi¬ 
lar to the attitude of George IV and the 
Duke of Wellington towards the old con¬ 
stitution. All change was dangerous, and 
large-scale change was catastrophic. The 
most interesting revelations in tlushook con¬ 
cern the nature of nineteenth-century con¬ 
servatism, and even more frightening than 
the Duke of Cambridge’s fallacies and 
ineptitudes were the wild and vicious com¬ 
ments on people and events made by Lady 
Geraldine Somerset in her Diary. Mr St 
Aubyn never makes fully clear her cxaci 
position ip the. ^Qupbritlge set up, but he 
uses her diary, Iatded with exclamation 
marks, as one of his chief sources. From 
it we learn how far aristocratic malice can 
go. “Gladstone and his fikhy lot” were 
obvious enemies, but she was also prepared 
to write after Wolsclcy had gone up in a 
balloon at Chatham that it was a great pity 
the cord was not cut. As for the Queen, she 
was simply an opportunist. When at last 
in the over-ripeness of time, the Duke of 
Cambridge ceased to be commander-in- 
chief, the Queen was accused of treachery. 
Even worse, she was allowing herself tc 
become “ the most contemptible of figure¬ 
heads/’ 

Mr St Aubyn suggests that the curiou? 
family iiic of the Duke of Cambridge, vhid 
he describes in detail, was preferable to the 
stiff formality of the court. Yet there is fai 
more evidence in his book to support the 
thesis that England was fortunate after 183*; 
to be spared & rule of another Hanoverian 

Saying It Straight 

Eight European Banks : A Descriptive 
Study 

\ " ' ' ' ) '' "' v «. ' , 1 L 

Alten and Umi'tri under the auspices 'of the 
Bank for International Settlements, Basic 
336 pages. 45$. 

T Hiis is an outstanding work of its kind 
a model of what a real work of reference 
on lHing institutions should be, and, unex¬ 
pectedly, comprising pfcrhkps the best com 
pact guide not only to the central bank; 
themselves, but also tb the contrasting 
framework in which their financial policies 
work in practice. The individual chapters, 
on the central banks of the common markci 

have^acit^SjnT 1 by^a foc^senioi 
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official or ex-official, but the BIS must have 
done a thorough job in its preliminary co¬ 
ordination, producing the common pattern 
and common approach that every sym¬ 
posium seeks but few achieve. Moreover— 
and this is what is so refreshing a departure 
from central banking literature of the past — 
this pattern is dominated not by legal forms 
and historical origins, which are dealt with 
neatly, clearly and briefly; the main 
emphasis is on what the central banks actu¬ 
ally do, how they have done it in the recent 
past, and how they see their tasks at pre¬ 
sent. This is ordinary enough in most walks 
of life: in central banking it is still an inno- 
vation. 

The worth of the individual contributions 
naturally varies. The German chapter is 
perhaps the least distinctive—partly because 
the Bundesbank has been so forthcoming 
about itself already. Correspondingly, 
the chapter on the Bank of England, by 
Mr J. L. Fisher, a former adviser to the 
Governors, is particularly useful, on a par 
with the Radcliffe report for the clarity of 
its exposition and a marked advance on the 
Bank's own Radcliffe memoranda, above all 
in style. In these pages the government 
broker peddles stock and debt management 
is active—marketwise. It is a mercifully 
far cry from the circumlocutions of the past. 
Indeed, if one can say so without central 
bankers feeling insulted, it is almost jour¬ 
nalistic. 


Bad Example 

On the Knossos Tablets 
By L. R. Palmer and John Boardman. 
Oxford University Pre^s. 3S7 pages and 4S 
plates. 84s. 

T uns is the latest instalment in the run¬ 
ning battle berween Professor Palmer 
and the archaeologists about the dating of 
the destruction of the palace at Knossos. 
Professor Palmer is a philologist; he has 
dared to invade the field of the professional 
archaeologists and to attack the methods, 
and even the character, of the late Sir 
Arthur Evans ; what is more, he has done 
so with panache, in the columns of the 
Sunday papers. All calm has therefore long 
disappeared from what should have been a 
minor technical dispute. Now that it comes 
to the point where it should have started, 
namely a full publication and scholarly dis¬ 
cussion of tile sources (principally the day¬ 
books of the excavations), theses can no 
longer be stated—they have to be nailed ; 
error has no rights ; odium prevails. 

Professor Palmer and the leader of the 
opposition, Mr Boardman, had originally 
meant to write a joint book, publishing all 
the relevant records and drawing their 
separate conclusions from them. Unfortu¬ 
nately this sensible plan broke down ; their 
differences lay so deep that they could not 
collaborate at all. What has emerged is a 
monster: each of them has written a separate 
book, neither has shown his own to the other 
before publication, but the Delegates of the 
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Oxford University Press have published 
both books (with separate pagination but a 
common index!) within the same covers. 
This is an example of how not to proceed: 
the failure or refusal to exchange manu¬ 
scripts seems particularly childish.'' Who 
gains by this game of blind man’s bluff ? 
Not the reader, and not the more abstract 
interests of truth: each author expounds 
arguments at length which the other dis¬ 
misses in a sentence ; each produces trump 
cards from his sleeve which the otheT has 
not seen ; arrangement, quotations, termi¬ 
nology and everything else are so disparate 
as to make comparison, let alone confronta¬ 
tion, as difficult as possible. 

These Siamese twins are meant for the 
learned world, and the question is too com¬ 
plicated for anyone but a professional, 
though it is intensely interesting to try to 
form one’s own judgment. To the amateur 
mind, Professor Palmer seems to have 
slightly the better of it. His arguments are 
more rigorous and his attitude more fresh, 
but he may share the amateur’s fault of lack 
of background, and rely too heavily on a 
few bits of evidence. Mr Boardman starts 
from the received opinion, treats the matter 
more broadly (which may be right), but 
rather smugly ignores philological argu¬ 
ments, which he says he is not competent 
to judge: a shrewd hit at Professor Palmer, 
but surely a mistake, since they must be 
relevant. He has called in friends to write 
appendices on other aspects ; why not on 
this ? At the end of this passionate blind¬ 
fold battle about stratigraphy one comes 
back despairingly to the words of Anatole 
France: 

I studied the stones which one can consider 
as being the primitive annals of the Pengu’iis. 
1 excavated an unviolaicd tumulus by the sea¬ 
shore : I found, as is customary, flint axes, 
bron/e swords, Roman coins and a one-franc 
p-ixc bearing tiij effigy of Loii.s-Pliilippe. 

Alfonso the Great? 

King Alfonso XIII and His Age 

By Charles Petrie. 

Chapman & Hall. 247 pages. 35s. 

T here arc no half-tones in Sir Charles 
Petrie’s spectrum, only black and white 
—and Red. He considers King George V 
a boor ; he is shocked by the failure of the 
British ambassador to u succour ” the 
Queen of Spain, left behind by Alfonso 
XIII when he abandoned his kingdom in 
1931 ; he paints the Spanish Republicans 
a uniform shade of red ; he alleges that the 
Communists were preparing to seize power 
in Spain as early as 1932, and that even 
the Anarchist secret societies were “ preach¬ 
ing Communism.” . . . But Don Alfonso 
was a grey, ineffectual man requiring subtle 
biographical treatment; whitewash and 
hyperbole ill become him. When Sir 
Charles describes his hero as the greatest 
Spaniard of his day the onlooker cannot 
help shuddering at this insult to the five 
or six men who really gave Alfonso’s w age ” 
its distinction. If Alfonso XIII is remem¬ 
bered it will be because they were his 
nominal subjects, not he their king. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you arc 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 
territories extending from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(lncorpoiated by Royal t.baiici iU^3) 

HI \D OFFICE: 38 BISIIOPSCATE, LONDON, E.C.a 

11 Vs/ End. London brnnrh: rr Recent Street, London, S'. W. r • Branches in the Untied kingdom 
oil so at Manchtsli't and Ltcci pool, tn CJettnanv at Hamburg and in the United Stales at Jsew ICotk 

The Eastern Bank Limited head office: a &. 3 crosby square, London, e c.j 

Associated Banks! Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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Fire, Burn! 


The scorched bill for, mainly, sheer carelessness gets bigger 


I N the course of Christmas week, the 30,000 ton Lakonia 
burnt and sank with the loss of 128 lives and a probable 
£1 million in damage ; the Roosevelt hotel in Jacksonville 
went up in flames and the Esso Petroleum Company’s Fawley 
refinery biassed for four hours on Christmas night. These 
three fires made the headlines ; there were almost certainly 
many others that did not. On Monday, the insurance com¬ 
panies announced with a gloom approaching despair that fire 
losses in Britain alone are likely to exceed £65 million when all 
the bills for 1963 have been added up ; only six years ago, 
fire losses were running at a tolerable £24 to £28 million a 
year. Add to this the £34 million that local authorities spend 
on maintaining fire brigades, which is equivalent to a shilling 
rate, and fire costs this country a minimum of £100 million a 
year. It also costs 567 lives in a single year, four of them 
firemen, and nearly six times that number injured. 

Most of the deaths tend to happen at home, where over¬ 
turned stoves, burnt clothes, electric blankets, smouldering 
cigarettes and flaming fat leave a trail of small domestic 
tragedies behind them. But most of the heavy financial losses 
occur in commercial buildings where by rights they ought 
never to happen, or not on their present scale. There arc not 
only more fires, there are more big ones. Fires where the 
damage exceeds £100,000 are twice as frequent as they were 
two years ago, and the rising value of property explains only a 
fraction of this increase. On present evidence, two sizeable 
buildings are likely to go up in flames each week, and they 
are burning so fiercely that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
even to guess at the cause. In their last returns, for 1962, 
the fire brigades had to admit that they had no idea what had 
started more than half the fires they attended. 

Some of the probable causes are bizarre. Arson is on the 
i increase and causing five times as many fires as it did ten 
! years ago. Nor is it confined to hay-stacks: one Guy Fawkes- 
jmanqu£ admitted to fires totalling £1 million in damage, and 
a recent fire in a timber yard is thought to have been malici- 
|ously started. The fact that arson explains only about one 
per cent of all fires, big and small, does not prevent its sharp 
rise from being a disturbing social phenomenon. But the two 
commonest causes of big industrial fires are electrical short 
circuits, closely followed by smouldering cigarettes and 
matches. 

This infuriates insurance companies, since it screams aloud 
that a high proportion of fires could have been prevented by 
|ordinary care, which costs nothing. Electric motors do not 
short-circuit or overheat if they are properly maintained. 
They produce the spark that starts the fire because they are 
abused, neglected, over-loaded or badly installed. Similarly, 
workmen do not throw fag ends into combustible rubbish if 


there is no rubbish lying around. And factories yvhose 
processes are an open invitation to fire, such as chemical 
plants, metal-working industries, and textiles, might be 
expected to be the most scrupulous in preventing it, but they 
are not. There are more big fires in plants handling hot metal 
than in any other industry, and the chemical industry has no 
reason to be particularly proud of its fire record cither. A 
fire prevention expert will say with a sob in his throat that 
fires arc not started by the occasional accident, or by mental 
aberration on the part of normally reliable men; but by 
year-in, year-out carelessness born of management's deep con¬ 
viction that a fire “ cannot happen to us.” 

S cientists, more cynical about the chances of altering 
human nature, are concerned with why the fires, once 
started, do such terrible damage. There is no easy answer to 
this. Certain types of factory lay-out encourage the spread of 
flame, particularly works that need a large, uninterrupted 
span ; this is why car factories bum so readily. There is little 
that fire regulations can do to alter this. But new building 
methods bring new hazards, sometimes in the form of “ flam¬ 
mable ” materials, sometimes in wholly unsuspected ways. M 
modern offices go in for air conditioning, their owners are 
discovering that nothing conducts flames quite so efficiently, 
or sustains them so well, as a nicely insulated system of air 
conditioning trunking. One brand-new office has recently 
burnt down in London, at a cost of £250,000, because flames, 
probably started by a faulty fan motor, roared through its 
ducts. This is a hazard that fire brigades are finding difficult 
to combat. The Lakonia*s fire as likely as not spread through 
the ventilation ducts; shipping companies have known about 
this danger for a long time and their answer has been the 
lavish installation of sprinklers. 
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S prinklers arc currently regarded as the ideal fire installa¬ 
tion by all but those who have to pay the bill. Triggered 
off by heat, they generously drench everything within reach 
once the temperature passes a pre-set danger point. Cunning 
insurance companies who give 50 per cent insurance rebates 
for sprinkler-protected property get some of their money back 
on anti-sprinkler policies in case the sprinkler sprinkles 
unasked (as one is said to have done upon a fully-stocked 
department store). Under ideal conditions, a commercial 
sprinkler installation might cost £8 per 100 square feet, 
but where conditions—particularly water supply and water 
pressure—are less than ideal, the cost could rise to £15 per 
100 square feet. Sprinklers for a 100,000 square feet 
assembly plant could, therefore, cost anything between £8,000 
and £15,000, depending on local conditions. Running and 
maintenance costs are negligible. 

Figures of this order explain why sprinklers are not as 
popular among managements and property developers as their 
efficiency as controllers of fire suggests they should be. The 
alternative is to construct buildings in such a way that the 
flames do not roar up and through them. There has been a 
flurry of activity recently among Government departments to 
draft new building regulations to be followed by local authori¬ 
ties, which tends to confirm rumours that, with the honourable 
exception of the London County Council, few local authori¬ 
ties have been as lynx-eyed about fire risks and their control 
as they might have been. The object, very crudely, is to see 
that wherever possible, buildings are constructed in a series 
of fire-proof boxes that can contain the flames for a matter 
of hours, or long enough for the fire brigades to put them out. 
The recendy rebuilt John Lewis store in Oxford Street, where 
fire walls break up what should, ideally, be completely open 


shopping space, is an example of this theory put into practice ; 
to the irritation no doubt of the John Lewis management and 
the satisfaction of the LCC. This kind of construction 
becomes vital in big buildings* which now includes big blocks 
of flats. Its weakness is the human one. Walls must have 
doors, and flames will spread through these and so through the 
building unless people remem b er to shut them, which in their 
panic they usually do not. 

The new draft regulations for Scotland are ready to be 
published; those for England and Wales are likely to take 
at least another year to prepare. When they do appear, they 
will have been strongly influenced by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research’s fire research station at 
Roreham Wood. This, one of DSIR’s most effective labora¬ 
tories costs more than £160,000 a year to run, much of which 
comes from the insurance companies, and has a qualified staff 
of 120, making it one of the biggest research stations of its 
kind in the world. It is the arbiter, in this country at least, 
erf what materials can withstand in the way of fire and is 
currently being wooed by the steel industry which is anxious 
to win back for structural steel the ground that has been lost 
to reinforced concrete in the building trade. This involves 
a joint, £15,000 experiment with the laboratory for building 
and burning a 30 square feet, two-storey building to see 
whether uninsulated structural steel deforms as badly in fire as 
it is thought to do. The Fire Research Laboratory’s stature 
has greatly increased as the fires themselves have grown, but 
the scientists themselves would admit that their work can only 
—they hope—mitigate the effect of fires which will never be 
prevented so long as their main causes continue to be 
negligence. Perhaps, if “ fire ” and “ fire drill ” were not 
such dirty words. . . . 


How Much Fuel Insurance? 


Now that British coal has had a chance 
to rationalise, the protection it enjoys 
needs review 

L ord robens’s miners can hardly have produced 200 mil¬ 
lion toos of coal in 1963, but his marketing men probably 
^ sold a shade more than that, at home and abroad. He 
can thank re-expansion in the British economy for some of 
this increase ; also the kind of weather that fuel merchants 
dream of, even if some of the dreams are nightmares; also 
perhaps, certain uncovenanted effects of protection against 
oil. A rise of 2J-3 per cent in gross domestic product, such 
as appears to have occurred between 1962 and 1963 year to 
year, might imply an increase of 5^-6 million tons of “ coal 
equivalent” in total fuel consumption for the country. In 
1963 Britain’s average temperatures were only about half a 
degree Fahrenheit lower than in 1962, which would not ordi¬ 
narily make much difference to fuel demand (perhaps a million 
“ tons CE ”); but the concentration of the extra cold into 
months of normally heavy fuel consumption at the beginning of 
the year may have accentuated the effect on fuel consumed (to 
the extent that demand was met). Rough preliminary calcu¬ 
lations suggest that total fuel demand may have risen signifi¬ 
cantly more than this figuring would suggest—by 8-9 million 


tons instead of 6-7 million ; but there remains a lot of guess¬ 
work in the estimates, particularly for oil. 

The Goal Board benefited from only part of this increase 
in total fuel consumption, and didn’t maintain its share of 
primary fuel supplies here (in 1963, just under 70 per cent). 
Nevertheless, it did better than it might have, even if one 
ignores the 2d. a gallon excise on the oils that compete with 
it. Since March the amount of fuel oil used in power stations 
has been significantly lower than in 1962 ; the 1963 total looks 
as if it may be anything up to a million tons down on the 
1962 figure of 6 million tons, or 9 million tons CE. So much 
the more for power station coal. The rest of oil consumption 
has gone on growing at some 8-9 per cent for the year; but 
the check to oil usage in electricity may have held down total 
oil growth to about 6-7 per cent for 1963. 

This seems to have happened partly through implementation 
of Ministry of Power policy. This was applied originally to 
lay down the number of oil or dual-firing coal/oil power 
stations to be built or converted by the electricity generating 
industry. This limitation, unless new oil stations are com¬ 
missioned, would over time mean oil consumption passing a 
peak into decline, because the stations using oil grow older 
and move gradually down the “ merit order ” in which plant 
is called upon for generation as demand fluctuates throughout 
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the year. A new nuclear station coming on to the base load, 
that is to say, pushes down on to two-shift operation some 
thermal power station commissioned not many years ago; and 
this one may be an oil or dual-firer. Nevertheless, the sharp 
cut in oil requirements for power stations seems to imply 
more than this ; in the 1963 Ned report, for example, a slight 
farther increase in this oil consumption was assumed up to 
1966. The oil companies darkly suspect' there has been 
some new directive from the Ministry of Power to the 
Central Electricity Generating Board to give preference to 
power station coal wherever' it has the alternative. This is a 
plausible policy, occasionally favoured in some other Euro¬ 
pean countries ; but it is not one that the Ministry has ever 
formally adopted, and in fact the other reason for the oil cut¬ 
back is said to be “ commercial arrangements freely arrived at 
between the electricity and coal industries." In discussing 
long-term forecasts of their fuel demand with a people at the 
top of the electricity industry, one generally does find them 
thinking, for say 1975, in terms of how much power station 
coal can be counted upon, how much nuclear capacity the 
Government will have ordered them to instal and iust filling 
up what is still required with oil. 

Put together, the 1963 estimates suggest an increase to 
around, 283 million tons of coal equivalent for inland con¬ 
sumption in Britain, with about 194 million tons of it coal, 
82-84 million tons of coal equivalent as of oil, 5-6 million 
“ tons CE ” of nuclear and hydro-electricity. Because of the 
setback in electricity, oil will not have made further inroads 
on the scale of previous years into the total market where it 
competes with coal; but its share of total fuel consumption 
has gone on growing, to about 30 per cent for the year. How¬ 
ever electricity’s use of oil may have been curbed, the gas 
industry was certainly not leaning over backwards to help 
coal; its purchases (increasingly of the light distillate and 
naphtha used in the newer cheap gasmaking processes) con¬ 
tinued surging upwards. This industry has been increasing 
its purchases of propane and butane—and has arranged 
to import some, though these liquid petroleum gases, unlike 
the liquefied Algerian methane of which it hopes to get first 
deliveries in March, still has to pay duty. Sales of LPG for 
other uses, too, are rising sharply. To meet its slightly higher 
demand in 1963, Snd to export about 71 million tons, the 
coal industry produced some 190 million tons of deep-mined 
and 6 milli on tons of opencast coal, and ran down its stocks 
by about 5 milli on tons. 

B y about 1963, it is perhaps ironic to recall, the Coal Board 
originally planned in its first postwar enthusiasm to reach 
an output of some 240-250 million tons. The industry is a 
long way from that now, hoping to go on selling 200 million 
tons a year and still looking optimistic in doing so. But it 
has put in most of the investment that it ever intended to, 
and it possesses in some of its most productive mining areas 
a substantial reserve of spare capacity, offering coal more 
cheaply than in some of the collieries where the board goes 
on mining it. Over time this anomaly should be eliminated, 
as the industry manages to close down capacity with unneces¬ 
sarily high costs. But this contraction of output while capacity 
has gone on accruing has at least enabled the board to exceed 
its highest hopes of productivity in that long-past plan, and 
to remain fairly confident of continuing to improve produc¬ 
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tivity during the rest of this decade. Whether it can hold 
the increase in its labour and overhead costs below that in 
productivity, and gain some chance of reducing prices, is one 
of Lord Robens’s preoccupations; it is fair to say that die 
chances look better than they did when he came to the Coal 
Board. 

For the present, coal sales continue to benefit from the 
fairly substantial protection afforded by the fuel oil duty and 
the less important protection of the ban on American and 
Polish coal imports; it is not dear for die moment how much 
effective protection the refusal to license imports iff Soviet 
oil gives cod—-and ofl—here, since the Russians have not beep 
cutting prices very heavily to secure sales in Western markets 
of late. If Dutch gas were priced cheaply enough to hriptet 
here, the coal industry would have to face losing its gas 
market somewhat more rapidly than it must expect to over 
time anyway; if large-scale gas supplies were to come 
from beneath the North Sea it might lose more of its own 
market, too. But neither seems dose enough to worry the 
coal industry today. Lord Robens, whose conduct of an im¬ 
pressive rearguard action excuse some over-spirited speeches 
to the troops,, has more than once averred coal’s readiness to 
compete with all these invading fuels on equal terms. But 
he has not said when, and he has certainly not hurried out 
from under the fiscal umbrella. 


N o country facing growing dependence on petroleum for 
the future could sensibly revise its fuel import policies 
today before seeing what kind of bargain, or conflict, arises out 
of the international oil companies’ present negotiations with 
the governments of petroleum exporting countries. The price 
of oil to consuming countries should not be affected by any 
such bargain; but what is under test, and of vital concern 
to them, is the respective bargaining strength of the two 
groups among their oil suppliers. It is already beyond doubt 
that any outcome, negotiated either without or after conflict, 
will involve some gain in the landlords’ share of die rent on 
the Middle East oil that Britain and the rest of western 
Europe need for continued growth. To some degree still to 
be defined, therefore, the development of OPECfias made 
the bargaining strength of the ofl exporting governments more 
effective. To that degree, the case for insurance policies to 
preserve security of cheap fuel supplies for Europe may be 
strengthened, top. 

Revision of fuel import policy in Britain this spring, there¬ 
fore—and any re-examination of the bogged-down energy 
policy for the European Economic Community, to winch any 
new oil agreement might still give a fillip—can faahfly aim at 
any simple dash for freedom. What needs to be considered, 
however, is how much a healthy British coal industry can con¬ 
tribute to such insurance; how large a British coal industry 
needs to be to remain healthy ; and what are the least costly 
ways to a growing British economy of securing this and other 
elements of an insurance policy against powerfully-concerted 
oil suppliers. These considerations will presumably have 
affected the Government’s orders about nuclear capacity, 
which seem likely to be published early next month; it is to 
be hoped that technical Zest and prestige wfll not have added 
too much on top. For coal, the industry’s own publicised 
ambition of selling 200 million tons a year well into the 
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seventies still look too high; but there may well be 
markets for 150-175 million tons a year, and if the alleged 
further reserve of cheap capacity can be maintained at not too 
high a cost, that may be worth keeping, too. To support it, 
protective duties on oil at present levels are not necessarily the 
best method, and there is probably a case for reducing the 
black oil tax somewhat even in the next budget. An admitted 
policy of giving coal preference in electricity, allowing the 
power industry perhaps to earmark the extra cost of this in its 
accounts as it sometimes earmarks the extra costs it incurs 
through nuclear generation, is worth thinking about. If the 
fuel consumer has to pay part of the cost of fuel insurance 
through dearer energy, there is a case for making him pay it 
through electricity prices, since this industry is the most 
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capital-intensive of the lot and has not yet found a way to 
wipe a tendency towards underpricing out of its price policies. 
Eventually, if the coal industry were clearly back to a core 
of really efficient capacity, the idea of capital reconstruction 
might become worth reconsidering again (though over time 
these industries have an obligation to redeem their compen¬ 
sation stock). Like Europe's idea of coal subsidies, this might 
later be a form of support less likely to distort allocation of 
resources than heavy duties on oil, though the economy and 
the taxpayer cannot avoid bearing the burden of the original 
coal equity. Maintaining a margin of fuel insurance as cheaply 
as possible should be the object of British fuel policy today; 
Ned, among others, has recently been considering how best 
to do it. 
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BRITISH LION 

Christmas Circus 


T he row in and about British Lion is the 
end of six years of sometimes unhappy 
collaboration between British Lion's present 
management—four film producers, under 
an accountant, Mr David Kingsley—and 
the businessmen who run the National Film 
Finance Corporation—Sir Nutcombe Hume 
and Mr John Terry. The British Lion 
board believes that the Government should 
at worst retain the 50 per cent interest in 
the company that it had held through 
NFFC from 1958 until just before Christ¬ 
mas, when it bought out the directors’ 50 
per cent holding. At best, they would like 
the Government to keep the company in full 
public ownership. The NFFC has said it 
believes British Lion should be privately 
owned and the Board of Trade says this 
has always been its objective. But the 
British Lion directors do not appear to have 
noticed this. 

The history of British Lion has been 
chequered, but the present management has 
got it on a profitable basis. It has made 
over £350,000 a year for the last two years, 
and has book assets of some £3^ million— 
including some £500,000 in spare cash. 
When the five directors took over in 1958 
they were allowed to buy a 50 per cent 
interest in the equity for £9,000—the reason 
given being that their salaries were less than 
they could expect as independent producers. 
Their contracts came up for renewal in 
1961, when they agreed to serve for another 
three years if the NFFC would take an 
option to buy their shares at the end of 
this period (i.e., by March 31, 1964), and 
give them the option to buy the NFFC’s 
shares should it not use this option. This 
is the agreement under which the NFFC 
has bought out the directors for £750,000 
—a move that can have been no surprise. 
A tax-free capital gain of £741,000 is a 
fairly handsome reward even for excellent 
management. 


What has shocked the British Lion 
directors was the Board of Trade’s permis¬ 
sion for the NFFC to sell the company to 
private interests. The directors never 
suspected that the NFFC had a potential 
buyer, Mr Sydney Box, waiting in the 
wings. He had, however, made tentative 
enquiries about buying the company several 
months ago, and seems to have been told 
that it might become available. 

There are two versions about the sale 
of the British Lion directors’ shares. The 
NFFC maintains the directors did not want 
to buy its (the NFFC’s) shares. The 
directors say they told NFFC only that 
they did not think the company should be 
in private hands. What the NFFC describes 
as a last chance for the directors to buy the 
shares—its offer of a fortnight in which to 
buy the company, made on December 13th 


—is regarded by the directors as window- 
dressing. 

Mr Box is backed by the Standard 
Industrial Trust, the issuing house of the 
group that is also backing his bid for the 
London area ITA contract. Once the NFFC 
had bought the company outright, it asked 
Mr Box if he would like to buy it. No 
actual negotiations on the terms that the 
NFFC has offered Mr Box have yet 
taken place ; they will start when an 
accountant’s report on the company has 
been prepared. If an offer is then made 
and accepted. Standard would probably 
arrange a private placing of shares in British 
Lion—it would not add the company to its 
present interests. But the NFFC says it 
is insisting that any buyer must agree to 
keep the company operating as an indepen¬ 
dent organisation—and keep Shepperton 
Studios, one of British Lion’s main assets, 
in use. Mr Box has also offered to accept 
the trade unions’ request that the NFFC 
should retain an interest in the company, 
have representatives on the board, and be 
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given the first option to buy his share* if 
he wants to sell out. All of these requests 
the NFFC has described as reasonable, 
despite its previous insistence that British 
Lion should be privately-owned. It has 
now been approached by Sir Michael 
Balcon and five other potential bidders for 
British Lion* and says it is considering 
ihem all—but, it says, Mr Box was at 
this enquii7 stage two or three monEhs 
ago, and if he accepts the terms he has 
been offered the deal would presumably go 
through. 


What Sort of Lion ? 

T he broad Issues raised by this celluloid 
storm are ones of monopoly. Should 
the government enter a declining industry 
as a shareholder to break a duopoly ? Or 
should it amend the law on restrictive 
practices to deal with a situation like 
that in the film industry, where two 
groups have control of the sales outlets 
—the cinema circuits—and are also 

'producers and distributors ? They must 
favour their own products, other things 
jbeing equal. The independent producer 
jand distributor—in this case, British 
‘Lion—has either to offer a convincingly 
^superior product or possess means of putting 
inon-commercial pressure on the circuits. 
This the British Lion board believes it has 
possessed and would possess even more 
effectively if it were wholly government- 

otwsed. The NFFC belters that attempts 

to use political pressure on the circuits only 
exacerbate relations between them and 
|British Lion. The recent publicity that 
iBritish Lion has given to the delays in 

! ieleasing films that it and its associates had 
produced is disliked by the NFFC, and 
may have encouraged it to smile on 
:Mr Box. 

! If the government chose to amend the 
law and get powers to ban integration in 
jihis business, it might make Rank and ABC 
ivc off their cinemas** under independent 
wnership, or sell enough of them to form 
m independent booking agency. This may 
bound drastic by British—though not by 

| \mcrican—standards. It would offer a way 
seeing that if the cinema is going to die, 
ir dies competing ; but it is most unlikely 
fo happen. Whatever the long-term policy, 
|n the short term it seems unlikely that the 
jovemment will change its mind about sell- 
hg British Lion (though Mr Heath has 
greed to see the interested parties next 
Monday) despite the political pressure on 
t. But it may instruct the NFFC to give 
he newer bidders a chance to buy, for—as 
iir Michael Balcon has pointed out—where 
he sale of public assets is involved, some 
ompetitive bidding should be allowed. Mr 
Box had a reputation for financial shrewd¬ 
ness when he was operating in the film 
ndusrry, until forced into retirement by 
Uncss three years ago : but the present 
^rectors, who Sir Michael says he would 
eiain in office, have proved notably 
uccessful in running the concent 
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BANK ADVANCES 


Expansion Without 
Credit 


W hat stands out in the latest quarterly 
analysis of bank advances by the 
members of the British Bankers’ Association 
is the modesty of rhe demands of the manu¬ 
facturing industries for new credit. Six 
months ago there was a fear that Britain’s 
expansion might be hindered by the inability 
of the banks to meet industry’s demands in 
full. The monthly statements of the clear¬ 
ing banks have indicated a slow but steady 
upward trend in total advances over the past 
few months, allowing for seasonal factors ; 
but hidden within this was the trend in 
borrowing by the manufacturing sector, 
which now appears to have been pointing 
slightly downwards. Part of the explanation 
for this must be better profit margins and 
flow of internal funds at a time when 
industry was remaining cautious over re¬ 
building stocks and starring new investment 
projects, and the number of recent rights 
and debenture issues expressly designed to 
fund back overdrafts. Nevertheless the 
trend suggests that the reported lag in re¬ 
building manufacturers stocks in the third 
quarter of 1963 was more real than many 
analysts would have believed. 

Total advances in the three months to 


mid-November fell by ^23 million to 
£4,565 iluiiiou wild utlVdllvwo td tttl manu¬ 
facturing industries (chemicals, iion and 
steel and allied trades, non ferrous metals, 
engineering, cotton, wool, other textiles, 
leather and rubber, and food, drink and 
tobacco) fell by £53 million to £1,183 
million. Admittedly, these figures do not 
allow for seasonal influences, which would 
probably account for a decrease in total 
advances of £ioo-£i5o million and in 
advances to the manufacturing sector of 
perhaps £40 million. But the last time that 
these quarterly figures showed a fall in total 
advances was November 1961, and before 
that November 1957—periods of 7 per cent 
Bank rates and measures to damp-down 
demand. Equally, although advances to the 
manufacturing sector fell in November 
1962 and 1961, this is the first time since 
February 1958 that the recorded fall in 
advances has looked to be greater than 
the estimated decrease due to seasonal 
factors. 


This latest quarter in fact continues the 
trend of the previous one, when total 
borrowing rose by £84 million but borrow¬ 
ing by the manufacturing industries fell by 
£7 million (before seasonal adjustment). In 
rhe nine raonihs to mid-November advances 
to this sector, which accounts for just over 
30 per cent of total advances, fell by £36 
million compared with an increase in total 
advances of £284 million. Advances to 
personal and professional borrowers and the 
other financial group, again accounting for 
around 30 per cent of total advances, rose by 
£170 million over the period. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Into Deficit 

I N the third quarter of 1963 Britain’s 
trade balance and its basic balance 
(current and long term capital) moved into 
deficit. The balance of visible trade deterior¬ 
ated by £80 million according to the Trea¬ 
sury’s quarterly figures, from a small surplus 
of £1$ million In tJ\t itCond qu&rtef f6 
deficit of £61 million. Roughly half of this 
deficit, however, was accounted for by 
seasonal factors, and the seasonally adjusted 
figures show a more modest slide from a 
deficit of £9 million in the second quarter to 
one of £26 million in the third. Net invisible 
earnings are bearing up far better than 
observers outside official circles had ex¬ 
pected. The unadjusted figure recorded a 
further fall to £33 million, but the third 
quarter is dominated by tourist expenditure 
and the seasonally adjusted figure of £41 
million actually shows a presentable im¬ 
provement over the second quarter figure of 
£32 million. The upshot is that while the 
unadjusted current account balance shows 
the year’s first deficit of £28 million seasonal 
factors push this back to a small surplus 
of £15 million compared with £23 million 
in the second quarter and £70 million in 
the first. 

The balance of long-term capital was 
back in deficit in the third quarter after 
the sharp improvement that occurred 
between lie first and the second quarters. 
The deficit on inter-government loans 
increased to £25 million largely due to the 
repayment of loans to western Germany 
and to Portugal. There was a net outflow 
of private investment of £9 million com¬ 
pared with an inflow of £17 million in the 
second quarter. Net direct and portfolio 
investment abroad by British residents was 
virtually unchanged at £81 million, but 
investment in Britain by overseas residents 
fell from £99 million to £72 million. This 
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fall was mainly due to a drop in invest¬ 
ment fmen the overseas sterling area from 
£43 mill ion to £zi million. Hie deficit 
on the long terms capital account was 
£34 million so that with the current account 
deficit of £28 million the basic balance 
showed a deficit of £62 million. This com¬ 
pares with a surplus of £74 million in the 
second quarter. However, the size of the 
deficit reflects the seasonally unfavourable 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(£ million ; not seasonally adjusted) 

1962 1963 

III IV I u m 
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character of the third quarter which prob¬ 
ably added something over £40 million to 
the deficit. But at the same time, taking 
the three first quarters of 1963 together, the 
surplus of £22 million compares unfavour¬ 
ably - with the * surplus or £49 miliioir 
achieved in the same period of 1962, 

STEEL IMPORTS 

To Meet a Strike 

N ews that the motor industry was buy¬ 
ing foreign sheet steel to meet the 
gap caused in supplies by the shut-down 
at Steel of Wales has been an irritant to 
other British sheet producers—understand¬ 
ably, after a year in which imports had 
nearly doubled to 300,000 tons. The motor 
industry is die biggest steel importer, and 
companies never like to let contacts with 
foreign suppliers lapse, arguing that British 
supplies of die extra-wide sheet they need 
(rolled only by Steel of Wales), as well as of 
some qualities of steel, are inadequate even 
though total sheet capacity has probably 
increased more than total demand for it. 
What irks the British sheet producer is that 
much of the motor industry's increased steel 
requirements this year—and nearly a 
quarter of its total needs—has been met 
from abroad. The closure in Wales suggests 
that an even higher proportion of the motor 
industry’s consumption is going to be im¬ 
ported, though the British mills should fill 
the gap in the narrower sheets that they 
are able to supply. 

The motor industry thinks h has been 
able to buy enough extra steel from abroad 
to keep up production in the immediate 
future, cushioning the blow out of stocks. 
But even in the present state of general 
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over-capacity, the European industry may 
not be able to supply all the wide sheet that 
the industry needs to replace Steel of 
Wales’s output. The British Motor Cor¬ 
poration has already placed orders in the 
United States, and though Ford and Vaux- 
hall say that immediate needs can be met by 
increasing their orders from existing foreign 
suppliers, the industry may well find itself 
forced to look far afield for supplies if 
production is to stay at the present record 
rate. American steel is more expensive 
than European, even before adding trans¬ 
port costs; so a long strike would be 
expensive for the motor industry. 

THE RESERVES 

German Help 

B ritain starts 1964 with the sterling 
area’s gold and convertible currency 
reserves at their lowest level since the hectic 
days of July, 1961. However, behind the 
bald figure of £949 million lies a steady 
if unspectacular increase that has been 
taking place month by month since April. 
Ignoring the effect of the June repayment of 
£89 million of central bank support taken 
in February and March to stave off the 
speculative attack on sterling after the 
common market breakdown, and the repay¬ 
ment of £13 million dating from the 
Marshall plan and the old European Pay¬ 
ments Union, the reserves rose by £87 
rnililon in the eight months to the end of 
November. In December the reserves fell 
by £41 million, but again there were special 
factors at work that served to produce an 
underlying increase of £9 million. 

The first of these factors was the usual 
end-year repayment of £67 million on the 
North American loans. This in turn was 
partly offset by the deposit in London by 
the west German Government of £17 
million as prepayment for arms purchases 
under the agreement signed in June, 1962. 
This £17 million is added to the £3 million 
already in the account. In all, the West 
Germans agreed to purchase DM 1,200 
million of military equipment in the two 
financial years 1962-63 and 1963-64* With 
only three months to go some DM 900 
million, including the £20 million now in 
London, has so far been spent and the visit 
of the Chief Secretary of the Treasury to 
Bonn in December was designed to persuade 
the German authorities to speed things up. 

That Britain’s reserves have continued to 
increase at a time when the balance of pay¬ 
ments current account has moved into 
deficit and when the level of short-term 
interest rates in London have certainly not 
induced any inflow of funds, and indeed 
may have produced a small outflow, seems 
largely due to the efforts of the sterltog area 
countries. The balance of payments posi¬ 
tion of these countries in their transactions 
with the non-sterling world has continued 
to improve and their sterling assets 
increased by £183 million in the first fiine 
months of 1963. 
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MOTORS 

Big Bigger: Small Smaller 

L ast year was the best that the motor 
industry has ever had, with production 
setting new records even in November. It 
was also a year in which the two biggest 
firms increased their share of output. The 
British Motor Corporation accounted for 
nearly 40 per cent of the 1963 total, 2 per 
cent more than in 1962, while Ford’s share 
rose from under 30 per cent to about 31 
per cent. The popularity of the BMC 1100s 
and the Cortina explain this rise in the big 
two’s share of the business ; but the smaller 
firms may regain ground next year, for the 
Vauxhall Viva and Hillman Imp will add a 
good deal to their production—by Decem- 

HOW MAKERS COMPARE 


1962 1963 est. 

Can % of Can % of 

made total made total 

BMC. 470,000 37-5 619,000 39 

Ford . 370,000 30 500.000 31 2 

Vauxhall. 144.000 11-5 164,000 10 3 

Rootes. 143,000 II 5 165,000 10 3 

S-TI. 76,000 6 100,000 6 2 

Others. 46.000 3-5 50,000 3 


Tout.1,249,000 100 1,600,000 100 


ber Vauxhall was producing 2,000 Vivas 
a week, and Rootes making the Imp at a 
comparable rate. These are the new models 
that will provide the impetus to growth in 
the industry next year. But while it looked 
last August as if the Imp would be the more 
popular of the two cars, evidence now 
suggests that the Viva may sell the better— 
which will incidentally help BMC, whose 
Minis may then be less affected by competi¬ 
tion from the Imp than was feared. 

The increase in Ford’s share of total 
production seems to have come from ex¬ 
ports ; that of BMC from home sales. Ford 
claims that the Cortina accounted for nearly 
25 per cent of the 600,000 or so cars 
exported; all its models together took 
little more of home sales. BMC seems to 
have increased its share slightly, getting well 
over 40 per cent of the market, while Vaux¬ 
hall and Rootes each had about 10 per cent 
and Standard-Triumph continued to take 
about 5 per cent. Exports, especially to 
the United States, accounted for over half 
S-TFs sales, compared with 38 per cent for 
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...so we've cut clerical costs by 

5,000 man-hours a year- 

NOW WE USE CREDIT TRANSFERS 


In a big organisation the overheads can be frightening. 
Constant research is required to pare away needless costs 
—and for each task a method must be found which does 
the job quickly, efficiently, economically. By sending credit 
transfer forms to your customers with your invoices, you 
not only save them the work involved in drawing individual 
cheques to settle their accounts, but save yourself the 
time-wasting chore of entering up and paying in all these 
cheques as and when you receive them. By encouraging 
your customers to pay you by credit transfer, you reduce 
your book-keeping function to the simple step of recording 
the receipt of the funds. More and more major undertakings 
(and companies of all sizes) are discovering that 
Credit Transfers save time, trouble and money. 

They could do the same for you. 




it 







Here is how the service works 

FOR YOU 

You send with every invoice (either attached or as a separate form) a Credit 
Transfer slip naming the bank and branch at which you keep your account— 
and including on the back, If you wish, details to identify your customer's 
account. Payment is made through any branch of any of the banks named 
below Instead of direct to you. The credit is transferred to your bank from 
which you will receive at regular intervals details of all payments made. 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMER 

If he has a bank account, he completes all Credit Trans¬ 
fer slips he has received, lists them and sends them to 
his bank with a single cheque for the total amount 
involved. If he has no bank account, he follows a similar 
procedure, using cash instead of a cheque and employing 
any branch of the banks named, as may be convenient, 


THE 


Thus t by using the Credit Transfer service, you are freed from the trouble of handling a flow 
of incoming cheques and you achieve worthwhile economies into the bargain. Equally, your 


customers gain appreciable benefits in time and convenience . Credit Transfers help everyone. 
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ELEVEN CLEARING BANKS 
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the industry as a whole. Rootes seems to 
have suffered in the sales of the Minx from 
the competition of the iioob and Cortina, 
as one expected: any disappointment over 
the Imp would thus be all the more seriotia 
for the company. 

BUDGET ACCOUNTS 


How Far Off Target? 


A pparently well off target, the out-turn 
of the budget accounts for the first nine 
months of the fiscal year must leave many 
wondering at the recover? in British output 
which, it seems, occurred without the spur 
of budgetary expansion. In total, the 
Government’s borrowing requirement was 
expected to increase by £621 million in the 
full fiscal year. After nine months the 
overall deficit is no more than £75 million 
greater than at the same date m 1962. 

Of the expected increase for the full year 
of £443 million in above the line expendi¬ 
ture only £53 million has so far materialised. 
This is in part due to a greater buoyancy 
than expected in ordinary revenue, which 
after nine months is £115 million up on 
the same period in 1962 compared with an 
expected increase for 1963-64 of £45 mil¬ 
lion. However, in terms or budget account¬ 
ing tins is hardly a big gap. On the expendi¬ 
ture side of the above-line account the stem 
that k wildly off target and responsible for 
the bulk of the apparent short-fall is supply 
services. 


NINE MONTHS’ OUT-TURN 

(£ million) 



April 1, 

Change 

Expected 


on 

change 
In full 


to 

April 1, 


Dec. 31. 
1963 

to 

Dec. 31, 

*96245 



1962 

out-cure 

Revenue 




Income tax. 

1.244 

+ J 


Surtax. 

£5 

— II 

+ 4 

Death duties 

227 

+ 36 

+ f 

Syimo*;. 

Profit* tax, EPT and 

64 

- 7 

- 23 

EPL. 

310 

+ 3 

+ 15 

Tout Inland Rev. 

1,905 

+ 27 

- 22 

Customs and Excise.. 

2,093 

+ 44 

+ 64 

Motor duties. 

100 

+ 22 

+ 7 

Wireless. 

35 

+ 6 

+ 2 

Other revenue. 

142 

4- 14 

- 7 

Total Ord. Rev. 

4,275 

+ 115 

+ 48 

Expenditure 

506 

+ 35 


Interest on debt. 

+ 34 

Sinking funds. 

26 

+ 1 

+ 1 

Northern Ireland.... 

81 

+ 12 

+ f 

Miscellaneous. 

6 

- 2 

- 2 

Total Cons. Funds 

621 

+ 46 

+ 44 

Supply services. 

Total expenditure 

4,277 

+ 122 

+ 444 

4,890 

+ 168 

+ 408 

Above-line balance .. 

-623 

- 53 

-443 

Net below-line outlay 

-483 

— 22 

-178 

Total deficit .... 

- 1.106 

- 75 

-821 


Expected to increase by £444 million in 
the full year, supply expenditure has so far 
increased by only £122 million. It k un¬ 
likely that the whole of this gap can be pat 
down to bad arithmetic. The rise in com¬ 
modity prices throughout 1963 will cleariy 
reduce the bill for agricultural subsadka. 
More important, however, is the s trong 
possibility that a good deal of the work 
represented by this gap in the figures has 
in fact been done but not yet paid for. If 


this is so, then the expansionary effect of the 
increase in supply expenditure has already 
been felt by the economy but has not yet 
been reflected in the budget accounts. How¬ 
ever, it is now clear that the financial year 
will end, not with a deficit above rhe line, 
but probably with a small surplus. 

So far the below the line deficit has in¬ 
creased by only £22 million compared with 
the expected increase for the year of £178 
million. This should be no surprise; it 
has been clear for some time that public 
investment was moving more slowly than the 
Government had planned, and part of the 
work scheduled for 1963-64 would have to 
be carried forward to the next financial year. 
The National Coal Board’s transactions with 
the Exchequer were expected to be in 
balance this year ; in fact the Board has so 
far made net repayments of £67 million. 
While the British Railways Board, expected 
to draw £39 million in Exchequer loans, has 
so far drawn nothing. 


CRUISES 


Losing the Leader 

W HEN the Lakoma went up in flames, 
there passed away the hardest^work- 
ing British-based cruise liner. The 25 
cruises that she was scheduled to make this 
year were more than a quarter of the total 
planned from British ports in the year, ten 
more than the tally for the next-busiest ship 
—the Empress of Britain —working for Mr 
Max Wilson’s Travel Savings Association. 
The Greek Line is famous for the high 
utilisation that it extracts from its ships* 
despite their age and the lqw capital charges 
involved. The 23-year-old Lakonia cost, 
including overhauls, only £800,000 while a 
new ship of that size would cost ten times 
as much, and the line’s other ship, the 
Arkadia, is only a year younger. The 
Lakoma was not intended to be any excep¬ 
tion to this hard-working rule. The Greek 
Line’s theory is that if one or two extra 
cruises can be squeezed into a year, the 
revenue from them more than compensates 
for any extra crew and maintenance costs. 

For all the interest that the shipping lines 
are showing in cruises, surprisingly few will 
be run in Europe this year. About 130 
were planned i this becomes 105 now the 
Lakoma is no more. Once the Travel 
Savings Association has got fully under way 
next year there will be a substantial increase 
both in the number of cruises available and 
in the British share of this business, for the 
TSA expects to have several more ships 
available from its shareholders to meet the 
demand for berths from its members. Until 
then, P & O is the biggest operator of 
cruises from Britain. The American market, 
with plenty of rich people to float round 
the Caribbean, is the main plum that attracts 
Cunard into the business, and where it 
operates its newly-converted cruise ships in 
competition with other European operators, 
such as Home Lines. 


RADIO INDUSTRY 

Television Picks Up 

T he i 950s were the radio industry’s 
golden years. By 1959, manufacturers 
were despatching more than 24 million tele¬ 
vision sets a year to the shops, but then the 
market reached saturation and the bottom 
fell out of the industry’s world. Television 
sales halved, numbers of companies pulled 
out of the domestic receiver business, others 
merged and trade was in the doldrums sus¬ 
tained by a none-too-reliable replacement 
demand for sets. Transistor radios were 
the industry’s lifeline during those difficult 
years, but a booming trade in cheap radios 
hardly compensates for a stagnant one in 
expensive television sets. 

The prospect of a third television chan¬ 
nel, even one confined to London, has 
pulled the industry out of its depression. 
By the end of October, deliveries for the 
year were 24 per cent higher than in 1962 — 
which was admittedly the worst of three 
very bad years. With 1.3 million sets leav¬ 
ing the factories in ten months, manufac¬ 
turers were talking about their best trade 
for three years. On present showing, they 
have made up roughly half the ground lost 
since 1959, but much of this represents 
stocking up by retailers in preparation for a 
last-minute rush for Channel 2 receivers. 

THE BOAT SHOW 


Starboard the Wheel 

V essels, large and small, power and sail, 
arc embarking bn the coastal and inland 
waters of Britain in ever growing numbers. 
There are no statistics to measure the size 
of the boat-building industry that has 
developed out of this hobby: but the Ship 
and Boat Builders’ National Federation 
points to the success of the boat show which 
has grown in ten years from 141 exhibitors 
to 487 exhibitors (with disappointed firms 
turned away from lack of space). 

The 1964 show, with more panache and 
better quality boats, reflects a number of 
changes. Less efficient firms that mush¬ 
roomed with the sudden publicity given to 
boat-building have disappeared, some others 
producing craft not custom-built (mass- 
producing is much too big a word) have 
improved sales by using dealers. Buyers 
are showing more interest in bigger vessels 
that have some kind of accommodation. 

The greatest growth is among power 
boats. Sail makes headway, but to a car¬ 
owning public, the motor boat has the 
much wider appeal. Since the first Daily 
Express power boat race in 1961, the small, 
outboard motor-driven runabout is being 
challenged by the larger, seaworthy power 
boat. Costs can reach £10,000 and up¬ 
wards, but there is no shortage of buyers. 

This enthusiasm for water is bringing its 
problems. Mooring can be provided by 
marinas ; only three are in operation but 
sixteen are under discussion. Traffic con¬ 
gestion is becoming a headache, t<x>. 
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OIL 

Your Cartel 


U nless you can get leaks out of the oil¬ 
exporting governments—as in every 
Middle East country oil companies and 
Western diplomatists are doing their best to 
—assessment of what the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries may have 
decided at its meeting in Riyadh last and 
this week must remain pure speculation. 
The organisation had before it a further 
offer from the oil companies, which in 
formula and presumably to some extent in 
value had appeared to some of OPEC’s 
member countries an improvement on the 
3-4 extra cents a barrel for government 
revenues that the companies had offered 
early in November. It passed six resolutions 
which in accordance with its usual practice 
have to be ratified by governments before 
being published on January 20th. This 
might seem rather a lot of resolutions if the 
decision is simply to negotiate further ; on 
the other hand, every OPEC conference so 
far has produced some resolutions, poten¬ 
tially important ones as well as unimportant, 
unconcerned with immediate action. 

One decision was announced: that the 
rotation principle by which member 
countries in turn nominate the chairman of 
OPEC’s board of governors and secretary- 
general should be reaffirmed, instead of 
making the secretary-generalship at least 
into a u permanent ” or longer-term appoint¬ 
ment. This will mean the replacement of 
Mr Fuad Rouhani by a representative from 
Iraq—presumably, though this was not con¬ 
firmed at the time that The Economist went 
to press, Mr Abdul Aziz Wattari, the coun¬ 
try’s oil minister. Mr Wattari has been 
credited for some time with a strong desire 
to take the OPEC seins : indeed, this has 
been suggested as one reason why he has 


emerged in recent weeks as the main 
stalwart of radicalism in its counsels, scorn¬ 
fully rejecting the companies’ November 
offer. Previously, he had been known as a 
strong Iraqi nationalist in dealing with the 
oil companies, but a highly practical one and 
in no sense an extremist; and incidentally, 
as possibly the best-qualified petroleum 
technocrat in any Middle East oil ministry. 
It could be that he might finally prefer ro 
remain oil minister, feeling that the most 
effective action to serve Iraq’s oil interests 
in the coming year could be in Baghdad 
rather than in Geneva ; but that perhaps 
depends on what has been decided in 
Riyadh. 

Mr Fuad Rouhani, handing over the 
reins, may feel satisfied that during his 
secretary-generalship OPEC has clearly 
established itself as a force to be reckoned 
with in world oil affairs. (A minimum 
value can already be put upon its consolida¬ 
tion of oil governments’ bargaining 
strength: something over 3-4 cents a 
barrel.) The cool and painstaking course of 
negotiation that it has followed during his 
term of office has aroused some criticism ; 
notably from Shaikh Abdullah Tariki, who 
continues to argue for unilateral action and 
whose influence upon opinion among the 
Arab governments’ subjects cannot be 
ignored. Whether OPEC now goes on with 
more of the same process of negotiation 
depends on these governments’ valuation of 
stability and immediate gains now against 
the possibility of larger gains in the future. 
This is partly, therefore, a matter of dis¬ 
counting. But the rate of discount that any 
Middle East ruler needs to apply nowadays 
may be set more by political than economic 
considerations. 


comprehensive basis.” This is just the way 
that OPEC thinks about the world oil mar¬ 
ket ; but presumably the federation intends 
that Steclec, if one might call its ideal that, 
would work in cahoots with the industries 
and companies concerned, not joust with 
them. 

There is nothing automatically sinister 
about the idea of world commodity agree¬ 
ments, for steel and transistors perhaps as 
much as for coffee or tin, and there is a 
growing stage army of variously respectable 
opinion gathering behind the idea. (Con¬ 
sumers feel virtuous in wanting the lowest 
price for everything; but we are all pro¬ 
ducers of something). The new crop of 
ideas generally involve consultation between 
governments, which is taken as some kind of 
safeguard against letting the businessmen 
do it alone. It sometimes also involves the 
governments of importing as well as export¬ 
ing countries. But there is no sign that the 
federation or any other Western steel 
industry is proposing this, and the oil com¬ 
panies if not OPEC are anxious that it 
shouldn’t happen in oil either. Without too 
much indulgence in virtue, consumers can 
perhaps reflect for the moment that they 
have not done too well in the past out of 
the market arrangements made in steel o<r 
oil by concerted producers—though these 
were not then governments—and that in any 
case, respectable cartels are as hard to put 
together and make work as disreputable ones. 

GREEK ECONOMY 

A Year with EEC 

Athens 

reece’s first year as an associate mem¬ 
ber of the European common market 
(November 1, 1962-63) has given the lie 
both to optimists who hoped for visible 
signs of prosperity, and to tne larger group 
of pessimists who forecast that the country’s 
economy would be swamped by foreign 
competition. Customs union, the main 
point of the association, has had little effect 
on trade and none on prices. Greece’s ex¬ 
port figures from January to August, 1963, 
showed no special rise in favour of EEC 
countries, and there was little alteration in 
the country’s major trade relationships with 
America, Germany and Britain. 

Far more significant has been the increase 
in foreign investment in Greece—the “ last 
free market in Europe.” This is reflected 
in the participation of foreign banks in the 
new National Investment Bank for Indus¬ 
trial Development, to the extent of more 
than one-third of its $6,000,000 share 
capital; the proposed formation of a Greek 
branch of the First City Bank of New York ; 
and the modification of the International 
Finance Corporation’s regulations to pro¬ 
mote investment in Greece. 


STEEL 

Our Commodity Agreement 


A ny odl consumer in the developed 
countries who is deeply shocked at 
the idea of an oil cartel trying to rig the 
market and stop prices in the world oil 
business falling should spare a glance for 
what the steel industries of his own coun¬ 
tries would like to do. In the United States 
and in Britain, equally deeply shocked at 
the idea that the European Economic Com¬ 
munity should (and almost certainly will) 
put up its steel tariffs unilaterally, steel¬ 
makers are arguing fervently for 44 a world 
steel conference ” The only meaning this 
could possibly have (tell it not in the Anti- 
Trust Division) would be to rig the market 
and stop prices in the world steel business 
falling. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation, in 


its first Steel Review of 1964, is not mealy- 
mouthed about what it believes to be the 
dangerous effects of competition that it 
would like to stop; though a shade more 
reticent about how it would hope to stop 
them. Competition, it says roundly, is a 
good servant and a bad master; it argues 
that at present in western Europe, as every¬ 
where in the thirties, price-cutting has re¬ 
sulted in a collapse in the steel investment 
still needed to modernise production and 
cut costs. The federation is suggesting 
that the governments of the mam steel 
exporting countries need now to get to¬ 
gether so that “ the whole question of the 
principles on which the world steel market 
should be organised needs to be recon¬ 
sidered, in some suitable forum and on a 
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There has also been an upsurge of interest 
in industrial investment, which still enjoys 
special tariff protection#, principally for ex¬ 
port to EEC countries, the Middle East, and 
for the growing Greek market. For 10 
years the government has applied an “ open 
door ” policy, giving newcomers tax incen¬ 
tives and stressing the advantages of cheap 
labour. Last year saw changes in the bank¬ 
ing regulations and some speed-up In grant¬ 
ing licences, backed up by the successful 
hunt for foreign investments by the princi¬ 
pal banks and the Industrial Development 
Corporation. The biggest response came 
from America, Germany, France and 
Switzerland, with Britain somewhat down 
on the list, despite the recent growth of 
interest that has produced the new 
Schweppes and Bush manufacturing units. 
Most conspicuous hauls since EEC negotia¬ 
tions started have been the Esso-Pappos 
combine and Aluminium de Grcce, but 
there is a growing Hood of offers to lend 
capital, buy stock, manufacture under 
licence and set up joint ventures. In 1963, 
130 such applications were made, compared 
with 97 in 1962 and 64 in i960. Thus 
fortified, the country's private industrial 
investment continues to grow at the rate of 
25 per cent a year, contributing to what 
has been called “ a spectacular industrial 
revolution.” 

Some progress has been made towards 
harmonisation of economic policy to match 
the EEC. Most progress has been made 
in the agricultural sphere, with an export 
go-ahead for tobacco, raisins, wine, cotton 
and fruit $ while early in 1364 formal talks 
will Stan lor the harmonisation of a number 
of specific productions. On the industrial 
side, trade delegations arc beginning to visit 
EEC countries, the latest being an official 
team that left in December. The most 
hopeful sign that the country is getting to 
grips with its economic problems was the 
formation of the Supreme Council of 
Economic Development in November. 

According to Mr Pesmazoglou, deputy 
director of the Bank of Greece, and presi¬ 
dent of the Greek inter ministerial com¬ 
mittee for European co-operation, there is 
a strong body of government and industrial 
opinion that would like to advance Greece 
to full membership. Hints have also been 
given in this direction on the EEC side 
by Messrs Marjolin and Rey. Against 
this, the Federation of Greek Industrialists 
believes that the country is not ready to 
cope with such an acceleration, owing to a 
variety of unsolved economic problems ; 
and some people are arguing that the first 
year of association has been wasted. 


ITALIAN CHEMICALS 

A Good Bargain In 
Monteschell ? 

Milan. 

ollowing many weeks of speculation, 
Montecatini and Royal Dutch Shell 
formally announced the formation of 
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their third 50-50 combined venture— 
Monteschell Petrolchimica—just before 
Christmas. This latest agreement is of 
great moment for both companies. The 
first joint venture was for the production 
of polypropylene in the Netherlands; the 
second, Montcshcll, was formed to 
market the two parent groups’ insecticides 
in, Italy. The latest venture, however, in¬ 
volves joint ownership of the petrochemical 
plants at Ferrara and Brindisi built by 
Montecatini, valued together at over L.120 
million, and the marketing of their plastic 
products through the two groups’ inter¬ 
national sales networks. The Italian tech¬ 
nical and management team remains intact, 
with Shell appointees on the board and as 
vice-president. 

For Shell this new interest caps a year of 
record outlay in the petrochemicals field 
and is by any standard a massive invest¬ 
ment. For Montecatini the deal is no 
pjrrhic victory. Already some L.90 
million have been spent on the colossal 
Brindisi complex, and its completion is now 
to be undertaken by the new concern at a 
further cost of about L.20 million. This 
complex is devoted to the production of 
the isotactic polypropylene plastics created 
by the 1963 Nobel Prize winner Professor 
Natta, the patents for which are owned 
by Montecatini. While these polypropy- 
lenes have nor yet had full commercial 
success. Royal Dutch Shell has been among 
the foremost licensees of the processes 
involved, with plant no\y operating tiof only 
in the Netherlands but also in Britain. This 
new commitment by Shell has the makings 
of a major commercial breakthrough for 
the Natta plastics. The synthetic fibre 
range produced by the Montecatini sub¬ 
sidiary Polymer S.P.A. at Term and 
Brindisi is not included in the deal. For 
Montecatini to have retained its sole rights 
in the Natta patents, subject only to their 
being fully accessible to the new company, 
and also to have kept in its own hands 
the research facilities involved, may prove a 
major coup. 

There is no question that the Montecatini- 
Shell negotiations were set off by the 
former's lack of capital to sustain boLh its 
massive and far-ranging investment pro¬ 
gramme and the working; capital needed to 
tide over the long gestation period for each 
new project and product* Tanging from 
south Italy to the United States and from 
plastics to aluminium. In large part the 
Italian group’s financial straits had arisen 
from circumstances beyond its control since 
the time when the heaviest commitments 
were undertaken. The sharp rise in Italian 
domestic industrial prices since mid-1962, 
the virtual freezing erf the Italian stock mar¬ 
ket since late 1962 so far as large new 
industrial loans are concerned, and tight 
money conditions thoroughly disrupted the 
group’s financing policy. The seriousness of 
the position became apparent when the 1963 
ordinary dividend was passed. In 1964 the 
picture should be veiy different for Montc- 
catini. With the release of heavy funds 
tied up at Brindisi, where completion is 
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assured by the agreement with Shell on a 
shared basis, and solid royalty income forth¬ 
coming from the Natta patents—the long- 
awaked confirmation of patent rights was 
granted for 18 years from December, 1963, 
in the United States where the processes 
arc being increasingly utilised—the group 
should be able to set its operations at home 
and abroad on a more solid footing. It will 
also now be able to proceed, albeit more 
cautiously, with its other major investment 
projects. Conclusion of the negotiations 
with Shell has coincided with a firmer 
undertone on the national stock markets, 
which may open the way to less unfavour¬ 
able conditions for increasing the group’s 
capital as last proposed in 1962. 


EinrA 

Past the Half-Way Mark 

W ith the introduction on December 
31st of a further 10 per cent cut in 
its internal tariffs, Efta has moved a stage 
nearer towards its goal of complete free trade- 
in industrial goods at the end of 1966, as 
laid down in the accelerated timetable de¬ 
creed by the Council of Ministers at its May 
meeting in Lisbon. Efta’s tariffs for in¬ 
dustrial goods now stand, therefore, at 40 
per cent of their January, i960, base-level - 
this continues to be the level upon which 
the new 10 per cent cur is based, so that 
when matched with the reduced level of tax 
at which tariffs stood up to December 31st, 
1963, it amounts in effect to a cur of nearer 
20 per cent. Several exemptions from 
Efta’s tariff-cutting remain outstanding. 
Finland, which has only recently joined 
Efta as an associate member, has a slower 
timetable and will not cut its tariffs to the 
present level until May 4th ; Portugal has 
had a slower timetable from the outset pro 
vided for in a special annexe of the Stock¬ 
holm Convention ; Norway will continue to 
keep certain industrial items, notably matt 
made fibres and some electrical goods, undci 
the protection of the “ sensitive ” list until 

1965. 

Agricultural products, however, are still 
the chief item exempted from the tariff curs 
and here EfLa does dol find the going to 
be much easier than the Common Markci 
has found it. Denmark's frequently voiced 
complaint that Efta is too attuned to free 
trade only in industrial products continue^ 
to hold good. Britain has now suspended in 
duty on butter imports from Denmark whik 
continuing to maintain a quota system, and 
several other agricultural products have 
been recently taken off our 44 sensitive" 
lists. But by and large these freed items art 
manufactured agricultural products such at 
some fish preserves (to the benefit of Not 
way), and free trade in basic foodstuffs is j 
problem that Efta has still to £ac\ 
squarely. But unlike the Rome Treaty, tbv 
Stockholm Convention contains no firir 
declarations of intention about agriculture 
and no agricultural policy as such r 
envisaged. 
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The extent to which this latest cut will 
stimulate trade in industrial products be* 
tween countries is difficult to estimate. Cer¬ 
tainly it will improve the competitive 
position within Etta of member states’ 
industries against the EEC. Some coun¬ 
tries, notably Germany* are sensitive to 
Efia tariff developments, especially where 
car exports are concerned, a field in which 
British manufacturers should benefit con¬ 
siderably in Efta markets. So far, how¬ 
ever, Efta countries have increased their 
trade with the EEC at a higher rate (40 per 
cent between 1959 and 1962J than among 
themselves (34 per cent). Inter-EEC ifrade 
had grown over the same period by two- 
thirds. Efta can still take little comfort 
from silting on the fringe and watching 
the other, still faster-growing European 
market. 


Paris 

he Finance Bill for 1964 just published 
in France introduces three new taxes 
on land and on real estate, two of which 
at least amount to a tax on capital in 
disguise. The first of these taxes is intro¬ 
duced under Article 3 of the Finance Bill: 
according to this, progressive income tax 
will be applied to the capital gains 
realised by owners of land when selling 
building sites. A specific 25 per cent tax 
has, as a matter of fact, been in existence 
for two years on land appreciation, but in 
practice it had never been enforced— 
partly because it applied only to sites 
rc-sold less than seven years after pur¬ 
chase, and partly because most of the 
transactions to which it did apply managed 
to by-pass it. 

This time there are no exceptions to 
the measure, and the steps taken for its 
application show that it is intended to be 
elfcctively imposed. This was so well 
understood by the Gaullist parliamen¬ 
tarians that, unable to oppose a project 
introduced by the government, they have 
applied themselves to attenuating its 
effects. 

In its definitive form Article 3 applies 
the graduated tax to capital gains on the 
sale of land above 50,000 francs annually, 
but taxes them only partially: 

—between frs. 50,000 and 100,000, the 
tax will apply to only a fraction of the 
difference ; 

—the taxable portion of the gain will be 
limited to only 50 per cent during the 
first two years (and to only 30 per cent 
for lahd acquired by inheritance), and 
progressively raised to 70 per cent ($0 
per cent on inherited land). 

Gains on inexpensive land, deemed to be 
destined for farming or forestry, are not to 
be subject ro this tax. 
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AIR TRAFFIC 

One of the Good Years 

B y every standard, 1963 will be remem¬ 
bered as a good year for aviation, one 
in which traffic* increased by 12 per cent,' 
while capacity stayed very much as it was 
and loads improved dramatically. There 
have not, as it happens, been very many 
years in which the industry’s annual rate erf 
growth has fallen much below this, but the 
airlines as a whole go through periodic 
re-equipment cycles, in which they move 
from having not enough seats for all the 
passengers (they are building up towards 
this point now) to the uncomfortable posi¬ 
tion of the past few years when they have 
not had enough passengers for their seats. 


The object of this tax on capital gains 
—presented in the guise of a tax on in¬ 
come—is to “ elevate ” the morals of real 
estate circles, where speculation is rife. 
Specialists doubt if it will in fact inhibit 
speculation. On the contrary, by making 
sales of land rarer, it is argued that the tax 
may provoke an increase in land prices 
and that, being paid, it will be passed on 
by the seller in the selling price of the 
land, thus again making it more expensive. 

These consequences were pointed out 
by the opposition in parliament, which, 
underlining the need for finding 7,000 hec¬ 
tares of fresh building land each year, 
proposed another means to combat specu¬ 
lation. This method, which goes by the 
name of land “ municipalisation,” would 
mean authorising communes and departe- 
ments to put a veto on the sale of land 
situated in " development areas ” to any 
purchaser but themselves, and that at a 
non-spcculative price. The sellers would 
be indemnified cither in government 
bonds or in housing built on this land. 
The idea is not yet generally accepted but 
it is gaining ground, and a draft prepared 
by the Minister of Construction already 
embodies the principle. The Minister 
would compel land owners to co-operate 
with the local community in order to make 
room for its building projects. 

The other two taxes contained in the 
Finance bill concern capital gains on the 
re-sale of apartments, which will become 
subject to income tax—another disguise 
for the introduction of a capital gains tax ; 
and land not built on, which will be sub¬ 
ject to a tax of frs. 10 per cubic metre 
of the notional housing that it could sup¬ 
port. This tax, which is intended to exert 
financial pressure for the development of 
building land, is again Irkcly to raise its 
price. 
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The physical size of aircraft, and the need 
for enough of them to maintain schedules, 
makes it almost impossible to avoid this 
see-saw motion. The airlines’ tragedy is 
that, as an industry, they rarely accumulated 
enough profits in the good years to tide them 
over ihe bad. 

This spring should see a quite significant 
cut in North Atlantic feres that is bound 
to push up the present low break-even loads 
of the big jets (showing a profit at present 
fares when they are little more than 40 per 
cent full) to the dismay of the higher-cost 
airlines. The fare cuts, the first in basic 
rates since 1958, may show how much 
elasticity there is in the demand for airline 
seats. Sir William Hildred, director-general 
of the International Air Transport Associa¬ 
tion, has predicted that traffic will rise from 
last year’s 90,000 passenger-miles (three 
times what it was ten years ago) to more 
than 102,500 passenger-miles; in other 
words, he expeas the rate of growth to be 
more than sustained. 


FRENCH CHEMICALS 

CoaVs Losing Battle 

T hose parts of the chemical industry 
which make organic chemicals from 
coal are a pretty beleaguered lot these days. 
Processes based on petroleum feedstocks 
press in on them from all directions, at the 
moment on the industry based on the 
Lorraine coal fields. It has complained that 
styrene imported at dumped prices from 
America has caused an alarming situation 
in the French chemical industry. The 
Lorraine producers, together with others 
who are not based on coal, have called upon 
the government to impose tariffs that would 
shut out the imports effectively, since 
measures taken in February this year have 
been quite inadequate. French production 
at present runs at 70,060 tons a year and 
a further 36,000 tons capacity will be 
added when the plant being built by the 
8oci6t6 Nationale des Fetroles d’Aoquitaine 
comes on stream next year. This would 
quite nicely fill the demand, if it weren’t for 
those Anglo-Saxon imports (Britain is also 
cited), 

The coal-based industry is fighting a 
losing battle since, without direct interven¬ 
tion from the government, it cannot hope 
to , compete with the large, efficient 
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petroleum-based plants now being built. 
In Britain, it has been kept going by, effec¬ 
tively, a subsidy which is due to be removed 
shortly. But even if the French govern¬ 
ment were prepared to protect the Lorraine 
miners now it could do little to save the 
industry in the long run. Jlsso is building 
a 3003000 tons a year aromatics plant in- 
Holland that will, when it comes on stream 
this year, make benzene (the raw material for 
styrene that is presently made from coal) far 
more cheaply than any conceivable coal- 
based process. And there will be no way of 
protecting the French industry, in the same 
Common Market as Holland, against the 
cheap styrene that will be made from it. 
ISRAEL 

' Too Many Oranges 

Tel Aviv 

SRAEL’S citrus exports, its biggest single 
earner of foreign exchange, this year 
promise to exceed for the first time the peak 
figure of 13 million boxes achieved by Pales¬ 
tine on the eve of the second world war. 
The increasing competition with other pro¬ 
ducers in the Mediterranean zone was effec¬ 
tively curtailed last winter by the frosts that 
paralysed many Spanish groves; and 
Israel’s export earnings from fresh fruit 
soared from $49.2 million in 1962 to $73 
million. At the moment, forty-kilogram 
boxes from Haifa are ferching from 36s. to 
37s. a box, and although this is well down 
from last season’s boom-time price of 42s. 
a box, there is still a handsome margin over 
production costs of 25s. a box. Yet the 
shadow of future surpluses from stepped up 
acreages over the entire Mediterranean area 
is already worrying the Israelis. Sales on 
the European market are expected to rise to 
over 3.5 million tons in 1970, but prices 
may fall by 35-50 per cent. Such a price 
drop would put the whole Israeli industry 
into the red. 

With 400,000 dunams under crop (a 
dunam is about one quarter of an acre) and 
only 200,000 dunams so far bearing fruit, 
most Israelis now agree that the planted area 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

A RISE of 0.3 points in the indicator 
this week (to December 31st) reflects 
minor price increases in the food 
section and the continuing rise in 
metal prices—notably tin. 
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is large enough. As sales are Concentrated 
in the hands of the Citrus Marketing Board, 
it has already been possible to check further 
planting. Three-quarters of Israel’s crop is 
exportable each season, and has been 
shipped in its entirety up to now. The 13.5 
million boxes billed for export this year 
represent—for the first time—only two- 
thirds of the harvest. In due course Israel’s 
output on present acreage will be up from 
21 to 32 million boxes. By then the Citrus 
Marketing Board expects to export only 60 
per cent, or 19 million boxes. 

The rest will go to local consumers and 
to the by-products industry, which have 
hitherto had to content themselves with 
culls. Local consumption of fresh fruit will 
not rise steeply, so grove owners will be 
faced with an increased proportion of their 
crop sold at a loss to the factories—which 
pay at present £& 9s. a ton, as against costs, 
including delivery to the plant, of £14 6s. 
An immediate advantage is that the bottle¬ 
neck in the supply of culls to the industry 
will be eased this season, answering also the 
angry protests made last year that the Citrus 
Marketing Board, representing the grove- 
owners, was delivering an undue share of 
the culls to their own factories. 

AUSTRIA 

Slow Autobahns 

Vienna 

UTOBAHN-BUILDING in Austria has of 
late been vigorously attacked from 
many quarters. The main criticism has been 
that it is financed purely from the annual 
budget, which allows only short-range 
financial approvals year by year for what is 
essentially a long-term programme. This is 
certainly a disadvantage for contractors who 
would prefer longer-range financing and 
awarding of contracts ; and greater confi¬ 
dence that the required funds would be 
forthcoming would probably also permit 
more economical scheduling of the work 
and better utilisation of labour and equip¬ 
ment. Some people argue that this is the 
main reason why autobahn-building in 
Austria is costlier than in Italy or Germany ; 
however, some of the terrain in Austria 
is particularly difficult, which must have 
something to do with costs. When finished, 
the network will total 935 kilometres but 
so far only 278 kilometres have been 
completed. 

This year’s difficult budget situation in 
Austria has already brought about a cut in 
funds for autobahn-building, in 1964: only 
900 million schillings (£izi million) will be 
available, 400 million schillings less than is 
needed to carry on the work with any con¬ 
tinuity. Delays seem inevitable which have 
caused ’'especially stiff criticism from the 
tourist trade. The (Munich)-Salzburg- 
Vienna section will probably not be com¬ 
pleted before 1966, while the internationally 
important Kufstein - Innsbruck - Brenner 
route, linking the German and Italian auto¬ 
bahn networks, will not be finished before 
1970. The biggest single project in this 
section, the “ Europabrucke ” viaduct span¬ 
ning the Inn valley as the longest bridge in 
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Europe at a height of 190 metres, has already 
been opened to traffic. Austria’s problem 
now is to find the necessary capital to com* 
piece the approaches to the bridge from the 
borders at Kufstein in the north and 
Brenner in the south. 

Opinions about how to find the money 
differ widely. The idea of raising a loan 
is widely favoured: offers for a loan at 
5* per cent interest maturing over 20-25 
years have been received from an American 
bank consortium and from the European 
Investment Bank in Brussels, which Austria 
approached by outlining the road’s potential 
importance in inter-EEC communications. 
Meanwhile financial experts are arguing that 
the State should never have planned the 
autobahn in the first place, but that this 
should have been done by a finance com¬ 
pany that oould have remained independent 
of the annual budget with all its drawbacks 
of timing and could also have engaged 
foreign building contractors for competitive 
reasons ; all of which, it is argued, might 
have cut costs by 20 per cent. Opposition 
comes from the socialists who complain that 
private financing of autobahns would entail 
the levying of tolls as on some of the moun¬ 
tain pass roads ; up to now the use of 
Austrian autobahns has been free of charge. 
But if the Austrian autobahns’ financial 
foundations are in dispute, their quality is 
not; it is reckoned by some foreign tech¬ 
nicians to be considerably higher than that 
of motorways in Germany and Italy. 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES 

On Japanese Time 

Tokyo 

teady improvement in the quality and 
design of Japanese-made clocks and 
watches, as well as their relatively low price, 
has made them highly competitive in such 
regions as south-east Asia, India and— 
interestingly—in the Virgin Islands. A 
report by Japan’s ministry of international 
trade and industry shows that the nation 
sold some $3.3 million worth of timepieces 
to other Asian countries and areas in 1962. 
The biggest buyers were South Korea, 
Hongkong, India, Singapore, Thailand and 
Okinawa. Moreover, the value of these 
exports seems to have registered a further 
increase in 1963. 

In other parts of the world, the United 
States took some 36 per cent of Japan’s 
dock and watch exports in 1962 (valued at 
$2 million), making it the largest Bingle 
buyer of made-in-Japan timepieces. But the 
Virgin Islands have been buying Japanese 
timepieces at a more rapid rate. Thus tfie 
islands purchased almost $800,000 worth of 
these docks and watches in 1962, three 
times as much as the year before, and would 
probably account for at least the same figure 
in 1963. 

Since the makers are now talking of a 
domestic market that is nearly saturated, 
they are pursuing intensive explorations of 
overseas markets. The Japanese industry 
is attempting to double or even treble its 
exports of timepieces from the approximater 
ly 1.5 million sold abroad last year. 
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Behind PIA reliability —two 
senior captains on every Boeing flight 

Most airline passenger planes carry a captain and a international travellers now take these for granted, 
co-pilot; ■ or even two captains — one senior, one But behind them is an urgehtdojnestic need. With its 
junior. Every PIA internntidnal Boeing fen-jet difficult terrain and its two wipgs sopatated by over 
flight has not one, but ;t^ , senj.pr, fully rated i^CpPnfll^of fordgnteitjtpryi.Eaklstan'ninst^ tp 
captains at the controls. This is the kind Of perfection exist. This is the vital truth which maJcestt'essential 
which brought PIA last year 19.1% more passengers for PIA to do just that bit better, which makes 
and l(hl% higher profits, and has helpedLtp build up travellers say PIAare / ^ '•* 

PI As butstandiug record for punctuality — over <hAhf\1p +f| tfnr Wltli 

5% higher than the target recommended by the OXCS*! pCOpiC IO ny W1V1I 

Federal Aviation Agency of America for American PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLIN0S 
carriers. PIA punctuality, PIA reliability, seasoned iondon • frankfurt geneva ■ rome• Beirut • Tehran • kmwchi • Mc$» 
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markets 

Not with a Whimper 

T HE year of the Hare, or 1963 as it is 
known to us less inscrutable occidentals, 
out with a bang on Throgmorton 
reet. Unlike Wall Street, the London 
is not subject to specifically end-year 
ssave influences, such as selling to 
hsh tax losses or massive investment 
:alk> switching. In any case, the 
iviour of the market in recent weeks has 
been such as to suggest that many recent 
yers have book losses at the present time, 
the event it seems that press comment 
played an important part, as investors 
ave been encouraged by a battery of glow¬ 
summing-ups showing just how well 
market as a whole (and some sectors in 
lar) has done in 1963, with the usual 
ipaniment of market selections for 
^964. Of the share groups which fared 
yorst in 1963, insurance companies rank 
ligh among the laggards, partly of course 
political fears, and reminders of the 
ery prospects of this group led to a 
p rally on New Year’s Eve. On that 
strengthened by the Treasury’s latest 
recast of industrial production and not 
iraged by occasional profit taking, the 
ket dosed at a new peak for the year, 
le Economis f-Exfel indicator reached 
\12.2j compared with 345.7 a year ago, a 
tise of 66.4 points or 19.2% on the year. 

the first dealing day of 1964 prices 
loved further ahead and the indicator 
gained a further 2.1 points. The enthusiasm 
*ead to the gilt-edged market where 
ialised buying caught the market short 
stock. Most government stocks finished 
ither below the levels of a year ago (e.g., 
\i% War Loan at 59! against 61 #), but still 
ifortably above their low points, which 
ere established in the main in March. 


VALL STREET 

Profit-takers Waiting? 

tocks staged the invariable Christmas- 
to-New Year’s rally, but it did not quite 
Tset a decline in the pre-Christmas week, 
tc Dow-Jones industrial average closed 
year at 762.953 up 3.05 on the day and 
.09 on the week, but a bit short of the 
storic high of 767.21 set cm December 
8th. The year’s close, however, was 116.16 
joints above the low of 646.79 set on the 
rst day of trading, January 2nd, making 
tie year one of the best in recent Wall 
treet history. 

As always, the late-December trading was 
minated by phenomena that appear only 
year-end, and might as well be written 
in any long-term appraisal. Selling to 


establish a tax loss, profit-taking, switching 
of stocks in investment portfolios and buy¬ 
ing to reinvest funds realised from earlier 
sales set up cross currents that made indivi¬ 
dual siocks and the market jump erratically 
and meaninglesslv. One special factor, how¬ 
ever, was notable for its absence. Many 
brokers had feared post-Christmas prices 
would be depressed by selling from inves¬ 
tors who had delayed profit-taking until it 
could be counted as a 1964 capital gain, 
which will come under a lower tax rate if 
Congress passes the tax bill. This could 
have been done in the closing sessions, since 
stock sold docs not have to be delivered for 
four business days and the profit does not 
have to be counted until it is delivered. 
Some of this profit-taking did appear, but 
not enough to depress prices, and some 
brokers thought this indicated the market 
will not have to weather as much early-1964 
delayed profit-taking as feared. It would 
seem more likely, though, that many inves¬ 
tors were simply unaware that stock can be 
sold in one year and the sale reported on 
the next year’s tax form, and are waiting 
until after January 1st. Profit-taking aside, 
the outlook for early 1964 is considered 
bullish, as economic indicators still are 
rising. 


COPPER 

Stepping Up Sales 

C opper shares rose sharply this week on 
the announcement by the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust group of companies and, 
subsequently, by the Anglo American 
Corporation, that they will meet growing 
demand for copper by selling more, rather 
than allow the metal’s price to go on creep¬ 
ing up, as it recently has in London. On 
Monday, the FT Actuaries copper share 
index jumped 6.1 % and on Tuesday another 
7.8%, to close the year at a record 136.35, 
compared with 97 a year earlier. Clearly 
investors expect earnings of copper pro¬ 
ducers to rise with an expansion of 
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And this applies especially to the Anglo 
American group, which maintained produc¬ 
tion while cutting sales and so accumulated 
stockpiles valued at over £23 million in 
last June’s balance-sheet. At die same time, 
an increase in sales, unlike a rise in copper 
prices, maintains the metal’s competitive 
position. 

The two Rhodesian groups, which 
account for about 16% of world output, led 
other producers in July, 1962, in restricting 
sales to 85% of productive capacity from 
the 90% that had generally been maintained 
since October, i960. Now that they are 
once more releasing 90% of their capacity 
to the market, it is widely believed the 
industry as a whole will again follow. 

On the London Metal Exchange, unlike 
the share market, the Rhodesian producers’ 
announcement had little immediate impact, 
the cash price for copper wirebars remain¬ 
ing £235^ a ton, the price that prevailed 
immediately before the news that sales 
would be increased. Although this was up 
a shade from the £234 price that has been 
maintained iqost of the past two years, it 
was down from the £246 that was reached 
at one point last month. The phrasing of 
Anglo American’s announcement this week 
suggests that this group, at least, is ready 
if necessary to go on trimming its sales to 
the winds of demand rather than allow 
undue price fluctuations. Sales would be 
increased to 90% of productive capacity 
“ for the present,” the group said. But, it 
added, the market’s trend “ is being closely 
watched, and appropriate action will be 
taken as and when necessary." 
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GUINNESS WATNEY MANN 

Profitable Brewing 

A lthough beer consumption in the year 
„ to September expanded by no more 
than 0.7% the industry as a whole still 
enjoys a high rating, with dividend and 
earnings yields of 3.8% and 6.6% on the 
FjT-Actuaries group index, partly in expec¬ 
tation of benefits yet to appear from the 
rash of mergers in recent years, and partly 
reflecting take-over hopes. Brewery shares 
are also regarded as an attractive long-term 
investment, in that they provide protection 
against inflation, are subject to little poli¬ 
tical risk, and are hardly affected by the 
vagaries of the stop-go cycle. 

Unlike many other large brewery com¬ 
panies Arthur Guinness has not been 
conspicuous in the take-over held in 
the last few years. Its policy has always 
been to rdy upon public demand 
(stimulated by advertising campaigns) 
asserting itself and thus encouraging 
other brewery groups as well as the free 
trade to stock Guinness in their houses. 
Guinness has thus acquired a more distinc¬ 
tive image than any other beer on the mar¬ 
ket, not only in Ireland where it accounts 
for 80% of all beer drunk, but also in this 
country. This together with the fortunate 
circumstance that Ireland has little Or no 
tradition of tied houses, has enabled Guin¬ 
ness to keep out of the business of pub¬ 
owning and operating and to concentrate its 
capital resources on the more profitable 
activity of brewing. Thus while other lead¬ 
ing^ brewers have directed their expansion 
mainly towards increasing the number of 
available outlets by acquiring other brewery 
companies complete with their houses and 
selling their own beers alongside those 
already there, Arthur Guinness has looked 
abroad, to Nigeria, where its new brewery 
has now been in operation for ten months, 
to Malaysia where the question of establish¬ 
ing a brewery is “ under review,” and to 
Other products, in particular Harp Lager. 
Meanwhile, in line with the swing of taste 
and habit away from bottled beers Guinness 
is steadily increasing its distribution of 
draught Guinness. 

The return on capital employed of 19!% 
for the year to September compares with 
(for example) 13% for Watney Mann, and 
this difference is attributable mainly 
to Guinness’ success in keeping out of 
the tied house race so far. That the com¬ 
pany may some day have to descend to the 
arena, is a matter of some concern therefore, 
although the tone of the report suggests that 
that day may yet be remote: 44 we have 
now decided that it would be wise for us to 
gain some first-hand knowledge of (the 
licensed trade) and we have Accordingly 
bought a small number of houses in Dublin 
and Cork . . . the experience of running 
them would be invaluable to us if there were 
any move towards a tied house system in 
Ireland.” This is one question mark 
over Guinness’ future ; there are two more. 
How profitable is lager brewing likely to 
be in me long nun in mis country, and given 


that the swing to draught beer will continue, 
just how great a coverage in English tied 
houses will Guinness be able to get for 
draught Guinness ? So far a large number 
of smaller brewery companies but only one 
loading group, Courage Barclay and 
Simmonds, have agreed to take it. 

The rise in pre-tax profits for the year to 
September, of 8.3% to £8.4 million, is 
accounted for by a 10% rise in the trading 
profits from brewing but lower profits from 
non-brewing activities taken as a whole; 
this is something of an achievement in a 
year when beer consumption rose so little. 
The dividend is a point higher at 23%, 
covered by earnings of 394 %. Now there is 
to be a scrip issue, two 10s. ordinary shares, 
plus £1 of 6% preference stock for ten 
ordinary shares. The current prices of 
57s. 6d. and 19s. 3d. for the ordinary and 
preference indicate an ex-scrip price for the 
ordinary (to be split into 5 s. units) of 
46s 3d., giving a yield of 4.2% on the fore¬ 
cast 19^% dividend, and 7.2% on 1963 
earnings. These are worthwhile returns. 

More With Keg 

W atney mann is heavily committed to 
pub-ownership and this is reflected 
in the pattern of its capital expenditure. Its 
fixed assets at end-September had increased, 
£3 million over the year to £66\ million, 
a rise almost wholly accountcdlor by spend¬ 
ing on properties, premises, furniture and 
fittings. No doubt some part of this repre¬ 
sents the cost of equipping more houses to 
take Keg beers: Red Barrel is available 
nationally and Special Bitter and Mild Ale 
arc now obtainable in all Watney houses in 
the greater London area. The case for 
Watney Mann shares rests on its wholesale 
commitment to Keg beers, which is not only 
the most rapidly expanding sector of the 
market but also, it is believed, the most 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
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profitable; on its minimal commitment tc 
lager (by trading arrangements to sell Skol 
the sales of which do not, to judge from the 
Arthur Guinness report, appear to havt 
reached expectations so far ; and to the faci 
that its pubs arc mainly concentrated ir 
Greater London, the South of England, and 
since the recent acquisition of Bullard? ami 
Steward and Patteson, in East Anglia. 

Pre-tax profit in the year to September 
rose by 8.3% to £9 million and earnings 
from 39 i% to 43%, giving slightly 
unproved cover for the dividend, one point 
higher at 21%. Sales in barrels showed n 
44 fractional increase,” even though riw 
period covered included the bad winter and 
poor summer. The increase in profits must 
therefore have come partly from further 
benefits from rationalisation within the 
group, and partly from the non-brewing side 
—the turnover of the wines and spirits sec¬ 
tion, Mr S. H. Combe tells (shareholders, 
has again increased by io%—and the 
growth of Watney Lyon Motels and Swift 
Garages has continued. 

Rationalisation and the swing to draught 
beers are not trends which can be expected 
to continue indefinitely, however. In th 
long run Watney Mann’s rate of profit* 
growth will be determined by the rate oi 
economic and population growth of southern 
England and East Anglia (likely to remain 
above the national average), by the success 
of its efforts to rc-arrange the distribution oi 
its houses so as to secure a higher average 
trade per house, and by the extent to which 
its present run of capital expenditure, on 
improving and rebuilding houses, justifies 
itself in die form of higher profitability. A; 
26s. the 5s. shares yield 4.0% on dividend 
and will yield about 8.1% on earnings wherj 
the capital is increased by the takeover of 
the East Anglian brewers. Unlike some oi, 
the smaller brewery companies the share, 
are fairly valued. 


Fourth Quarter—The Turn 

F ew conclusions can be drawn from the the full quarter, however, reveal the expec 
analysis of company reports published in ted rise iu dividend cover ; this rise als j 

the month of December. Over a third of showed np in the monthly figures tv: 

the profits were contained in the brewery November, and (if Plesscy is included. 

section, to which in turn Arthur Guinness for October. The other main fcatum 

contributed almost three-quarters. Only 55 of the quarter’s figures is that, utiliM 

company reports arc included, compared companies analysed in the third and earlic 

with an average of 120 a month in the quarters, these companies are flow atowimj 

quarter and some 170 a month in the year. increasing returns on their capital cm 

Pre-tax profits show a rise of and the ployed. Next week the summary of tb 
resulting increase in equity earnings was full quarterly analysis of profits and assei' 

matched by a similar advance in dividends, will be published and discussed in detail ii { 

leaving cover at 1.7 rimes. The figures for these columns. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

(£ million) 

55 companies 359 companies 2093 companies 

reporting in Dec. reporting in Oct.^Dec. reporting in fan.-Dcc 
Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest 

year year year year year year 

Trading profit. 38 0 41 -3 286-4 321-9 2,700-8 2,800 4 

Gross profit.. 28 6 30 2 194-4 221-4 1,931*1 1.965-4 

Net equity earnings.«... 12-9 13-7 83-2 100 1 fill 922-9 

Net ordinary dividend*. 7-5 8*1 51-1 55*6 482-9 513-5 

Times covered . 1*7 f*7 1-6 18 1-9 t-8 

Net equity assets. 204 7 215-4 1.406-9 1.474-2 12,506-5 13,287-8 

Cross profit/net equity assets . (4*0 /-?4) if 6 ,15 4 /?*8 

Net tqqjty ter ninssjnet equity assets 6-3 6-4 5-9 6-8 7-3 6-9 
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January. The month opened with White- 
head Iron attempting to fend off a take-over 
bid from Stewarts and Lloyds, and ended 
in the sharpest of perhaps all the City’s 
take-over battles. Control of Whitehead 
went finally to the Government-controlled 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins largely 
through making open-ended bids in the 
market. The deal proved an expensive 
form of renationalisation, costing RTB 
£10 million against under £$j[ million 
received when Whitehead had been sold 
back to the public in 1954. Peari Assurance 
became one of the few insurance companies 
to get a foot in the parlour of a merchant 
bank by taking a stake in Montagu Trust. 
Less eminent shareholders were also offered 
the opportunity later in the year. 

February. J. Lyons merged its Fropax 
frozen food interest with that of Union 
International and its Leo computer with 
English Electric. Another catering group 
was busy. Forte’s Holdings bidding for both 
Blackpool Pier and Joseph Terry, the choco¬ 
late manufacturer. The double bid by 
Guest Keen and Nettlefolds for Ambrose 
Shardlow of Sheffield and Smith’s Stamping 
Works of Sheffield gave it top place in the 
drop forging industry. 

March. GKN’s dominance was strength¬ 
ened further with its bid for Smethwick 
Drop Forgings. Imperial Tobacco streng¬ 
thened its distribution side by bidding for 
the balance of the shares of Finlay, the 
tobacconists, which it did not already hold. 
There was tea for three with the merging 
of the estates of Pabbojan, Dekhari and 
Eastern Assam into Warren Holdings. 
Affiliated Cleaning acquired five cleaning, 
groups. The Daily Mirror <in its prc-IPC 
days) sold a 24.6 strike in Hazell Sun to 
London Merchant Securities. 

April. There was little in the way of 
fresh news. An interim report set our the 
main provisions of a constitution for Lord 
Ritchie’s suggestion of a “ willing merger ” 
of the London Stock Exchange with the 
provincial exchanges. 

May. ICI and Courtaulds came together 
to sponsor English Sewing Cotton’s take¬ 
over of Tootal to the tune of £10 million. 
Courtaulds—alone—also bid for Foister 
Clay and Ward. Also in the textile field 
Selincourt bid for Harris (Harella). John 
Waddington and Valentine & Sons merged 
completely, Waddington acquiring the 
Valentine shares that it did not already own. 
Charrington United looked north and made 
a bid for J. & R. Tennent, the Glasgow 
brewery. The bid was not a surprise. 

June. The merger of Delta Metal and 
Enfield Rolling Mills was a natural in view 
of their non-ferrous metals interests. Courr- 
aulds continued bidding—for Bairns Wear 

and took a 10% stake in Carrington and 
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Dewhurst. June ended with the joint Shell 
and British Petroleum bid for Burmah Oil. 

July. The oil battle never materialised ; 
W'hen Burmah rejected the bid it needed 
only two hours for BP and Shell to_ with¬ 
draw. But Burmah Oil shareholders can 
be thankful that the bid was made. British 
Drug Houses shareholders have not been 
so fortunate and an offer of 20s. by the 
Wellcome Foundation was not acceptable to 
the Mead Johnson group with a 35% voting 
stake in BDH. Easterns, the furnishing 
group at first turned down a “ reverse take¬ 
over” approach from W. & S. Williams 
(Kilburn) but then accepted when a cash 
equivalent was included. The group’s new 
title is Williams Supermarkets. Whitbread 
bid for one of its “ umbrella ” associates. 
West Country Brewery. Stewarts and Lloyds 
this time successfully acquired a tied re- 
roller for its steel billets—Wolverhampton 
and Birchley Rolling Mills from Thos. W. 
Ward for £5} million. Imperial Tobacco 
and British American Tobacco featured in 
separate and involved deals with two of 
their associates, Molins Machine, now with 
a controlling stake in Masson Scott, and 
British Rayophanc, now acquired by British 
Sidac in which Imps and Bats have taken 
a 25 '-n stake. 

August. In caravans Bluebird and Sprite 
merged into Caravans International, while in 
computers International Computers and 
Tabulators took over the interests of one 
more competitor—Ferranti. It also eased 
its financial worries through a new leasing 
consortium. 

September. J. Lyons went deeper into 
baking, taking a substantial stake in J. W. 
French. Whitbread, by request, took over J. 
Nimmo, the Durham brewers. Bass diversi 
fied with a 10% stake in Williams and 
Humbert, the wine shippers. 

October. Trust Houses secured a major 
foothold in London by the acquisition of 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane); Cerebos 
made a further essay in diversification with 
its bid for Hugon, the makers of Atora suet, 
and much more besides. Mr Charles Forte 
and Courtaulds stayed active: the former 
bought Lillvwhites, though scarcely on its 
trading profits. Courtaulds’ shopping list 
lengthened—a controlling interest in 
Morton Sundour Fabrics and a full bid for 
Susan Small. Reed Paper, in which IPC 
had earlier strengthened its hold, gained a 
strong merchanting and sales network by 
acquiring Spicers. 

November, Watney Mann went into 
East Anglia in a big way with a dual bid 
for Steward & Patteson and Bullard & Sons. 
At the same time Allied Breweries, building 
on a 30% holding, bid for the remainder 
of Friary Meux’s equity. Mr John Bloom 
announced his intention to cut his tax bill 
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by transferring his personal holding in Rolls 
Razor to his industrial holding company, 
jEnglish and Overseas investments. He, along 
with Mr John James, were Both suitors for 
Firth Cleveland's Broadmcad chain of stores. 
Their bids were turned down. Sir Isaac 
Wolfson showed his confidence in the future 
of City Centre, despite its recent setbacks, by 
buying together with Philip Hill, Higgiuson 
Erlangers some 4 million shares from the 
trustees of Mr Jack Cotton family settle¬ 
ments at above the then current market 
price. Through Ralli Brothers, Sir Isaac 
also made a bid for the Joshua Hoyle spin¬ 
ning group ; but when Illingworth Morris 
made a better offer Sir Isaac accepted this 
in respect of the shares that his group held. 
The Hide drapery store group also had two 
bids for its shares with success finally going 
to Calico Printers even though the rival 
bidder, Selincourt, started With the advan¬ 
tage of a 19}% stake in the Hide equity. 
In Yorkshire the merger of Bradford Equit¬ 
able and Bingley produced the eighth largest 
building society in the country. In Lanca¬ 
shire Courtaulds and ICI still spent freely. 
Courtaulds acquired James Nelson and 
Meridian, the latter squeezing better terms 
from the bidder. ICI made a large loan to 
Viyella, which used it to buy British Van 
Heusen and it also took a similar stake to 
Courtaulds in Carrington and Dewhurst. 

December. The month ended with three 
big take-overs still in the melting pot. 
Hazell Sun shareholders have been advised 
by their directors to reject the £11 million 
bid for the printers by the News of the 
World. There is the promise of “ construc¬ 
tive recommendations ” in the near future. 
The terms of the bid bv Thorn Electrical 
for the ailing Wcstinghouse Brake and 
Signal arc described as “ inadequate ” by 
the Wcstinghouse directors (who also 
announce a loss for 1962-63 of £i\ million 
but better prospects for the current year). 
Thorn is still wondering whether to main¬ 
tain its present valuation and to make a 
formal offer to Westinghouse shareholders. 
Trafalgar House has extended to January 
10th its offers to the closely linked property 
trio, City and West End Properties, Con¬ 
solidated London Properties and Metro¬ 
politan Properties. These have been declared 
unconditional with vote control as indicated 
in parenthesis. While far from gaining con¬ 
trol of the trio, Trafalgar still looks well 
placed to block the preference repayment 
proposals—a major part of the companies’ 
defence. Fittingly the last word in 1963 
goes to Courtaulds and its bid for George 
Brettle to strengthen its knitwear and 
hosiery interests further. 

In 1964 the drive for efficiency and con¬ 
tinuing competitive mergers is likely to 
mean another active year of mergers and 
bids in industry . It would not be surprising 
if breweries and textiles were active here 
again. One moral from the past year is 
that bidders are not necessarily put off by 
the existence of a fairly large minority hold¬ 
ing ,. But as British Dmg Houses share¬ 
holders have found to their cost such a hold¬ 
ing will often prove a stumbling block . 


Mergers in 1963 

The pace of bids and mergers did not slacken in 1963. Textiles and 
breweries were well to the fore . For shareholders they again produced 
some of the biggest capital gains of the year. Bidders often had to pay 
a high price for their acquisitions , but sometimes this was not as steep as 
speculators had expected and some fingers wei'e burnt . 
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LAGOS ST OCK EXCHANGE 

Nigerians Take To Investment 

More banks are investing in Nigeria . Bankers Trust has purchased recently a 
20% stake in the John Holt controlled Nigerian Acceptances and Credit Lyonnais 
of France and the Banca CommercMe Italiana have each taken a 30% stake in 
Philip Hill Nigeria. Mr Julian Crossley in his recent statement as chairman of 
Barclays DCO referred to the successful launching of the Lagos stock exchange. 
A correspondent from there reports on the progress that has been made. 


T hat a trader from up-country should 
have come up to Lagos with £600 in 
cash tucked under his robe, looking for 
somewhere to invest it, is nothing new. 
Nigerians have been successful capitalists 
for a long time. When the trader called at 
the Lagos Stock Exchange for advice, was 
satisfied and put his money down on the 
table, this was something new. The trader 
had all details of the deal translated to him 
and he was satisfied on all counts. Only the 
broker's commission of £2 10s. impressed 
him unfavourably: he looked pityingly at 
the broker, and remarked: “ I make more 
profit than that on a single bag of cement.” 

Every Weekday Sit £.30 p.m. jfepresenta- 
tives of three firms who act as brokers meet 
in an unassuming third floor office to hear 
calls of the quoted securities. Quite often 
they adjourn after a few minutes, with no 
business done. The exchange, the second 
stock exchange in tropical Africa after 
Nairobi, was formally opened in August, 
1961. Since then its tiny turnover has 
steadily expanded. In 1962 it was £2.3 
million while for the first ten months of 
1963 it was over £4 million. Prices are 
solemnly read over on television every 
evening. 

The exchange is regulated by a council 
consisting of brokers, finance houses and 
leading Nigerian businessmen. It is at 
present managed by Investment Company 
of Nigeria (ICON)—-a development bank 
shortly to merge with the proposed Nigerian 
Industrial Development Bank. Manage¬ 
ment of the Exchange will probably pass 
to another company, aided by the Ex¬ 
change’s own staff. Some 37 securities are 
quoted on the exchange. Eleven of these 
are government issues—and these account 
for over 90% of the turnover. Four big 
private issues recently offered—Broadcast¬ 
ing Company of Northern Nigeria, Alcan 
Aluminium of Nigeria, Nigerian Sugar 
Company and Daily Times, have all done 
well. Four other industrial companies 
registered in Nigeria are also quoted; six 
others through the medium of security 
deposit receipts and ten UK companies are 
quoted both in London and Lagos. 

The preponderance of goverment securities 
bought is partly attributable to the income 
tax law which requires established pension 
and provident funds to invest one-third of 
their resources in government stock; new 
funds have to invest half in government 
stocks. The channelling of savings into 
industry and government through institu¬ 
tional investments is of obvious value to the 
economy, but it could have been done with¬ 


out a stock exchange. It is in the growing, 
though still small, role of individual 
investors that the exchange ultimately 
justifies itself. In the recent Nigerian Sugar 
issue, about 40% of all applicants applied 
for less than £100 each—but this repre¬ 
sented only 10% of the proceeds. Almost 
half the subscriptions were for £100 and 
£200 blocks of stock. Traders were the 
biggest group of investors (336 out of 920) 
and civil servants came second (162). Four 
politicians between them subscribed £6,600. 

The Lagos Exchange’s first 29 months 
of life have shown that Nigerians are 
interested in investing iij industry, Conr 
vcrtiWe debentures offering an immediate 
return and opportunities of ownership are 
the most popular. Equities not expected to 
yield for some years have had a poorer 
response. The growth in the number of 
industrial securities quoted has been dis¬ 
appointing. This is partly attributable to 
the period of uncertainty caused by ICON’S 
pending partnership with the government in 
the new Development Bank. A stimulus 
which the Nigerian finance minister 
recently advocated was legislation requiring 
insurance companies to invest in Nigeria. 
There has also been disappointment that so 
far the Exchange has not a single Nigerian 
dealing member. There is as yet scarcely 
a livelihood for a full-time broker. But most 
people are confident that the present trend 
of expansion will continue, and such short¬ 
comings will iron themselves out. 


BANK PROFITS 

Same Old Story? 

I F the results of Martins Bank are any 
guide, and last year they certainly were, 
then it seems likely that the clearing bankers, 
reporting over the next week or 90, have 
decided to disclose profits at about the same 
level as last year. Martins, reporting only 
twelve hours after the end of the old year, 
announced a marginal fall in disclosed 
profits from £1,435,000 to £1,425,000 and 
a surprise 14% dividend as against the 
forecast 13%. This fall iii profits has been 
taken as confirmation of earlier arguments 
that bank profits could not be expected to 
increase in 1963.* But now that 1963 is over, 
there are good reasons for supposing that 
most banks ought to show a small increase 
in their profits, both actual and disclosed. 

The fulcrum of bank profitability rests 
largely on the relationship between the 
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average levd of advances and the average 
level of interest rates. Everyone has been 
quick to notice that interest rates were lower 
iff What has not been so quickly 

noticed is the rise in advances. In 1962 
the average level of Bank rate fell to 4.86% 
from 5.67% in 1961; the average level of 
clearing bank advances rose by a mere 
1.7%. The seven big clearing banks dis¬ 
closed profits ranging from minus 2% to 
plus 1%. In 1963 interest rates droppod 
by the same amount (although proportion¬ 
ately more) from 4.86% to 4 %, but the 
average level of advances rose by an ex¬ 
tremely healthy 14%. The banks are cer¬ 
tainly fighting a strenuous rearguard action 
against rising costs, but the retreat in 1963 
was surely not large enough to wipe out 
the advantage of a 14% rise in advances. 
It should also be remembered that the 
banks enjoyed marginally better dividends 
from their hire purchase interests in 1963. 

At the same time it is perhaps wor£h 
recalling that in 1959 Bank rate also aver¬ 
aged 4%, having fallen from 5.4% in 1958. 
The average level of advances rose by 25% 
and disclosed profits were 24% higher. 
Finally It should be noted that, while the 
average level of advances of all the clearing 
banks rose by 14% in 1963, those of 
Martins Bank rose by only 8 '/ 0 . 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERING 

Better Things Ahead 

S hareholders in Associated Engineering 
the £27 million engineering and motor 
component group, were awaiting the pay¬ 
off tor their company’s very heavy capital 
programme this time last year—and they 
are still waking. But the directors are con¬ 
fident that the tide has turned and that 
there will be a “ material improvement ” in 
turnover and profits in the year ending next 
September. A number of reasons are given 
by Mr H. R. Moore, the chairman, for the 
fact that in spite of rising turnover (from 
£30 million to £32) million), last year’s 
pre-tax profits were virtually unchanged at 
£2.1 million. Profits on components far tht 
passenger car industry were affected be 
cause of the increase in the proportion that 
were for small cars and there was a further 
decline in AE’s sales of brake shoes as the 
trend to disc brakes continued. Business 
with the car and light van companies 
accounts for 27% of AE’s home turnover. 


THE ECONOMIST - EXTEL 
INDICATOR 

The annual review of the 50 con¬ 
stituent securities has resulted in the 
deletion of English Electric, Electric 
and Musical Industries and Reed 
Paper, and these have been replaced 
by London Brick, Thorn Electrical 
and International Publishing Cor¬ 
poration. 
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yhich in turn is about four-fifths of the 
oral. 

On the commercial vehicle component 
ide, AE experienced a slight fall-off last 
'ear and sales of aero-engine parts were 
lovvn by nearly 20%. Replacement busi- 
tess was affected by bad weather during the 
winter, while overseas the Italian sub- 
idiary had a substantial initial and a slight 
rading loss in spite of higher turnover. At 
he same time two of the group’s major new 
irojects, which were expected to be break- 
ng even by last year, were held up by sup- 
dics and initial teething troubles. One way 
nd another a pretty doleful tale for a motor 
omponent company in a year when the 
fiotor makers have been trumpeting new 
ecords. 

However there are two firm bull points 
3r the company in the current year. First, 
tie forecasts for the motor industry and 
ngineering generally are encouraging; 
scond, AE should really feel the impact of 
he ending of its capital programme. Nearly 
million was spent in 1962, £2.9 million 
1st year but only £1.9 million is scheduled 
or this year. This is within the scops of last 
ear’s cash flow of £2.3 million and though 
t the year-end a net credit balance of 
400,000 had become a net overdraft of 
1.; million, the chairman anticipates a sub- 
tantial reduction by next September and a 
mim to a substantial credit by September 
965. Shareholders, whose dividend has 
emained at 13.3% for four years while 
over has fallen from 2.8 times to 1.8 times 
nd the return on capital employed from 
3% to 10%, can probably look forward to 
modest reward for their patience this time 
ext year, although the directors indicate 
ley want to see an improved cover for the 
ividend. At their present price of 13s. 9d. 
le shares yield a not unattractive 4.870- 


OLD MINING 

The Price of Progress 

nh consequence of the adoption of con¬ 
centrated mining techniques in South 
frica’s younger gold mines is the decision 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
Chamber of Mines to end, as from this 
lonth, the practice of giving monthly pro- 
uction, revenue and cost figures. The in- 
irmation will continue to be provided on 
quarterly basis. This looks to be a retro- 
rade step; in fact it is probably a fairly 
msible compromise between the need to 
rovidc information and the changing 
attem of gold mining. 

Traditionally the mining engineer has had 
ailed above his bed the rule that the 
verage grade of the ore mined each month 
hould be as close as possible to the average 
Irade of the mine’s reserves. This was 
chieved by limited mining from a large 
umber of stopes ; concentrated methods 
Uvolve the intensive mining of a few stopes 
hereby gaining economics of scale but 
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losing the ability to match the ore mined 
with the grade of reserves. This is a small 
price for lower costs, but it does mean that 
any one month’s results, and indeed the 
result for the full quarter, could be mis¬ 
leading. Not, however, that sharehblders 
can expect much benefit from the new tech¬ 
niques. As an article in the last issue of 
the Anglo American Corporation group’s 
magazine Optima * makes clear, much of the 
saving is almost certain to be absorbed by 
the need felt by the mines to increase the 
wages of the African workers. 

The mines have agreed in the event of 
any unusual occurrence between quarterly 
statements to let shareholders know imme¬ 
diately. However, the matter should not 
be allowed to rest at that. It is essential 
that the loss of the monthly figures should 
be accompanied by much fuller quarterly 
reports. Something more than just figures 
is necessary; in particular a short state¬ 
ment on development and future prospects 
would be in order. 

As the chart shows, the advances in gold 
mining techniques and fresh production 
records have made no impact on gold 
mining shares, and the FT index shows a 
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fall of about 5%. Gold price hopes have for 
the moment at least receded and the bull 
market in gold shares which ended in March 
is now very much in the past. The notable 
exceptions to this downward trend have 
been the mining finance shares which un¬ 
usually have not moved in line with gold 
shares. This reflects in part their sub¬ 
stantial interests outside gold mining, such 
as in copper and diamond, where prices 
have shown good rises, and also their moves 
into South African industry. South African 
industrials have enjoyed a boom year and 
the issue of shares in the newly formed £25 
million Anglo American Industrial Corpora¬ 
tion met with an excellent response. There 
seems no reason to think for the moment 
at least that gold shares either here or in 
South Africa will come back into favour. 
But this is a market which in the past has 
produced more surprises than most. 


* The Implication* of Concentrated Mining. 
By A. Roy den Harrison. 
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ANGLO AUT O FINANCE 


Revised Estimate 


M r Julian hodgis’s chairman’s slate- 
Jtnedt for Anglo Auto finance is, M 
usual, extremely optimistic. 1964 is seen 
as a year of challenge and new opportunity; 
consumer credit in this country is only in 
its infancy and Anglo Auto “ cannot 
help but make even greater progress.” In 
fact the board now finds its estimates 
of new business for the current year 
sufficiently satisfactory to raise last month’s 
dividend forecast on the capital as 
increased by the i-for-i rights issue from 
30% to 35 %• It is perhaps worth noting 
that the previous estimate (on rights which 
shareholders were assured were on “ most 
favourable terms”) would have given a 
slightly lower return adjusting for the 
issue. The revised version gives an effective 
increase in dividend. 

There can be no doubt that Anglo Auto 
had another good year in the period ended 
October 1963, helped no doubt by the 
upsurge in national motor sales and by the 
group’s shrewd policy of a large chain of 
its own tied garages plus competitive rates 
of commission for outside dealers to boost 
hire purchase business. Interest and rentals 
from the group’s operations were up 
impressively from £1701 to £2.701. 
Pre-tax profits also show a striking 
improvement from £513,000 to £803,000, 
though this increase appears to have 
been helped by the modest rise in 
depreciation charges from £260,000 to 
£264,000, no doubt explained by the 
sale and lease back of the company’s pro¬ 
perty during the year and the slight reduc¬ 
tion in the number of cars and caravans 
owned by the company but out on hire. 

However the crux of the Anglo Auto 
figures is, as usual, the tax charge. This 
year’s tax figure of £267,000 is only 33% 
of pre-tax profits and, as in previous years, 
is after taking relief for deferred expendi¬ 
ture. On this occasion the relief was 
£74,000, and if this is taken into account, 
earnings for ordinary shareholders were 
61 %, giving cover of only 1.2 times for 
the 50% ordinary dividend. Without the 
relief cover would have been 1.4 times : 
on a normal 53% tax charge, cover would 
have been exactly once. 

Anglo Auto, at 6s. 7id., against a high 
last year of 7s. 9d. and a low of 59. loVd., 
yields on the revised forecast, but in 
making an assessment of this return 
investors may be unwise to count on a con¬ 
tinuation of the present rate of growth. 
Any levelling off is likely to result in a much 
higher tax charge. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage calculations on page 72 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pages 74 and 
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SOUTH DURHAM STEEL AND IRON COMPANY LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLY LARGER GROSS PROFITS 
MR B. CHETWYND TALBOT ON THE OUTLOOK 


The sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
South Durham Steel and Iron Company Limited 
will be held on January 28th in London. 

The following is the statement by the Chair¬ 
man and Managing Director, Mr B. Chetwynd 
Talbot, TD, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts : 

In forwarding to you the Reports and 
Accounts for the financial year which ended on 
September 28, 1963, I include my address to 
Shareholders to be made at the Company’s 
Annual Meeting in London on January 28, 1964, 
and which will appear in the Press in advance of 
that date. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS 

The financial results for your Company’s past 
year show the gross profits, including £28,174 
income from investments, amount to a total of 
£5,943,180 as compared with £4,124,671 for the 
year 1961/62. 

It will be noted the loss after Directors' Fees, 
Pensions, Depreciation and Interest Charges 
amounted to £681,676 compared with a loss of 
£1,948,665 in 1961/62. 

In commenting on the Balance Sheet at Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1963, you will note that during the 
year the capital expenditure incurred amounted 
to £351,426. This amount includes the final 
payments of retentions on completion of plant 
and machinery now in active production and 
outstanding commitments have been reduced to 
a sum of £75,000. 

As compared with the amounts at Septem¬ 
ber 29, 1962, the value of stocks and work in 
progress decreased by £718,753 and due to 
higher levels of trading debtors increased by 
£1/157,232 and creditors increased by £443,102. 

During the year under review It will be 
observed part of the Company’s investment 
in the equity capital of Expanded Metal Com¬ 
pany Limited was sold. The value of those 
shares standing in your Company’s books was 
£52,827 and a profit on the transaction of 
£182,525 was secured. 

At the year end the indebtedness to Barclays 
Bank Limited was £12,983,881, a decrease of 
£1,579,269. 

No tax liability, other than handing over the 
net tax deducted from Interest and other pay¬ 
ments, arises on the results for the year. Because 
of the loss for the year and capital allowances 
available there has been released from the 
amount set aside for deferred taxation the sum 
of £1,280,000 to the credit of the Profit and 
Loss Account. 

It will be noted that the amount charged for 
Workmen's Pensions end Life Assurance 
Schemes in the Profit and Low Account has 
decreased by £4,990, which was due to the num¬ 


ber of members having decreased during the 
year, largely due to retirements. 

The charge in the Profit and Loss Account for 
Supplementary Non-contributory Pensions 
amounted to £30,731. This represents the 
amounts paid during the year in respect of 
employees who have retired and whose services 
to the Company warranted ex-gratia payments 
above their pensions under the Contributory 
Pension Scheme. 

DEM AND—AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 

At the time I compiled my Statement to the 
Shareholders of the Company twelve months ago 
there were no indications of an increase in 
demand for heavy steel products in the home 
market. The low levels of output, approximating 
fifty per cent of capacity, experienced during 
the 1961/62 financial year showed no signs of 
improvement and it was accordingly hazardous 
to indicate any period during which demand for 
the diversified products of your Company would 
revive. These conditions continued during the 
first half of the financial year under review and 
it was only, by stages, during the last six months 
of the financial year that a return to more regu¬ 
lar working in steel plate production and the 
large range of sectional products was secured. 
As I have said, this increase in demand for the 
products of your Company has manifested itself 
by stages, but I consider it is significant that 
higher levels occurred after the annual holiday 
period during the remaining weeks of the finan¬ 
cial year under review' and during die early 
weeks of the present financial year. 1 refer again 
to this important factor at a later stage in my 
Statement, since it covers the future prospects 
of your Company. 

During a time of depression in the consum¬ 
ing industries of heavy steel products no 
approach has been made to the Iron and Steel 
Board to adjust the system which the Board ha^ 
applied in former years to determine the levels 
of steel prices. I drew attention in my State¬ 
ment twelve months ago that it is essential for 
the successful operation and further development 
erf a highly capitalised industry a degree of flexi¬ 
bility in maximum prices in times approaching 
capacity working must be an accepted principle. 
It is only by this method, which is an accepted 
principle throughout the industrial and com¬ 
mercial world in general, that essential reserves 
can be accumulated both for further development 
and to set aside funds to meet adverse trading 
conditions of a transitory nature. It has become 
obvious with the greatly increased powers and 
responsibilities of the Secretary of State for 
Industry, trade afid development and Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade that the responsi¬ 
bility of the supervision of the Industry should 
be restored to this expanded Ministry from its 
present supervision under the Ministry of Power 
whose responsibilities are static and in no way 


are directly concerned with the constant 
necessity of increasing exports. 

GROWTH OF COSTS 

It must also be borne in mind that the 
Industry w’ill be faced since the end of Sep¬ 
tember with considerable increases in production 
costs and overhead charges. It is estimated 
that the increases in wages, which became opera¬ 
tive from the first week in November, will cost 
the Industry over a full twelve months not less 
than £4^- million. The advantages which the 
Industry has received over a long number of 
years from the original introduction of de-rating 
have now been withdrawn and the full effect of 
the payment of rates at the full amount of 
assessed values is estimated to cost the Industry 
£4 million per annum. Here again the Industry 
is not its own master but is in the hands of local 
Councils and Boroughs which determine the 
levels of rates payable from time to time and 
are not necessarily influenced that increases 
curtail the ability to compete in highly com¬ 
petitive markets. In addition the Indusrry is 
faced with further impositions by the British 
Railways Board amounting to an estimated 
figure of £2 million per annum. These addi¬ 
tions in production costs amount to £10.5 mil¬ 
lion per annum and in due course with other 
increases which are not yet clearly defined will 
necessitate an upward adjustment in steel prices. 

I feel there is a step the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should immediately take to meet 
these increases in cost to maintain the competi¬ 
tive ability of the Industry—to withdraw the 
revenue tax of 2d. per gallon on fuel oil and tar 
products. At the time this tax was introduced 
in the Budget of 1961 it was estimated its reflec¬ 
tion vvould impose a burden of not less thar- 
£7 million per annum on the Industry. In no 
way would the withdrawal of this tax reflect in 
any harmful degree on the quantity of coal con¬ 
sumed by the Industry but its continuance not 
only, as is continuously being stressed by indus 
trialists in general, is having a harmful effect 
on the National competitive ability but is tending 
to retard the introduction of methods to reduce 
costs of production possessing great possibilities. 

I made reference in my Statement twelve 
months ago that the Industry was taking active 
steps to become associated with the E.C.S.C. if 
and when H.M. Government became partici¬ 
pants in the Common Market. Further approach 
on becoming members was abruptly terminated 
in January, 1963 but I think Shareholders would 
like to know that owing to the valuable discus-; 
sions which had taken place prior to that date 
between steel producer members of the E.C.S.C < 
and the UK. producers it has been possible to. 
operate agreements under which undertakings; 
were given to observe in each other’s honw, 
markets certain regulations covering minimum, 
aligned prices. It has become increasingly 
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►vident during the 4 last twelve months these 
igreements have been of the greatest benefit 
nd during a period when demand lagged 
>ehind capacity the resort to a price war in each 
>ther’s markets has been avoided with all its 
itwndant evils. 

WORLD AIARKETS 

During the last twelve months competition in 
JTorld Markets for large diameter steel pipes 
las increased in intensity. This is due to the 
U-conceived policy, both in Europe and Japan, 
>f incorporating steel pipe plants in conjunction 
*jth development of plate production, which 
las resulted in over-capacity of substantial pro- 
xtftions. Under these conditions advantage is 
aken even by business associates of long stand* 
ng to forget there is reciprocity in these matters 
md to entrust contracts to state controlled enter- 
vises at prices which bear no comparison with 
■ reasonable assessment of costs of production. 
Naturally actions of this kind are not forgotten. 

During the last twelve months important con¬ 
tacts have been secured for oil storage tanks 
id pipe work for the construction of the oil 
c finery at Pembroke and other installations in 
he United Kingdom, 

During the year your Company has supplied 
large proportion of the requirements of the 
Gas Council for the transmission of gas in the 
Northern and Eastern Regions. It is evident 
rith the impending importation of methane gas 
n liquid form and increases in demand for gas 
or industrial and domestic purposes a demand 
>f considerable potentialities can be anticipated 
n the future. 

R GUM ENT AGAINST RENATIONALISATION 

In the course of the next few months the 
Country will be faced with the choice of a 
Government to control the destinies of the 
Country over the ensuing fi\e years. It is a 
ell-known fact that during the lives of three 
arliaments m which the Socialist Party has 
cn in opposition it has not proved possible 
>r the Socialist Pam to educate itself to the 
ct that there is no logical case for the re- 
ationalisation of the Iron and Steel Industry, 
n effect it is the retention of the dogmas of 
iarx and Engels as embodied in Clause 4 of 
ie Socialist Constitution—the control of pro- 
ULtion, distribution and exchange. 

The accusation is always made by the Socialist 
anners that the approach of private enterprise 
restrictive with regard to increases in capa- 
ity, development and the introduction of 
lodem techniques in production. I can well 
ppredate that a feeling of jealousy is most evi- 
?nt in the ranks of the Socialists when they 
>ok at the great strides die Industry has made 
nee it was restored to private enterprise under 
e 1953 Iron and Steel Act. At that date the 
igot capacity of the Country amounted to 17.6- 
lillion tons per annum and today the capacity 
mounts to 30-million tons per annum with 
arther increases by stages from new plants 
hich are not yet fully operative. 

It is the intention of the Industry to expose 
* the public these facts during the next few 
lonths and at the same time challenge the 
ociaHst Party to disclose their plans for the 
^nationalisation of the Industry, 

FUTURE EARNING POTENTIAL 

I now intend to give you an indication of the 
ture earning potentialities of your Company. 
Once the Genera! Election is out of the way 
[^d the Industry remains under private enter- 
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prise, it will be necessary to enter into negotia¬ 
tions for the reduction of the Company’s short¬ 
term indebtedness to the Finance Corporation 
for Industry Limited and Barclays Bank 
Limited. The method by which this will require 
to be achieved will depend on market conditions. 

Taking the outlook for the large range of 
rolled steel products at Cargo Fleet firs^, if is 
evident that the availability of the full range Of 
sizes from the Universal Beam Mill ami the 
introduction of a further range of steel piling 
sections have ensured levels of production wh^cb 
during recent months owxstitute approariipitely 
the level of outputs secured during the financial 
year which ended in September, 1960. The' ton¬ 
nage of steel piling rolled during 1963 will 
constitute a record tonnage and includes 
approximately 11,000 tons for the foundation 
work of the power station at Favvley. It would 
appear with the increase in demand for these 
and other specialised products that a .period of 
capacity working can be anticipated in the 
months ahead at reasonable levels of earning. 

I am certain that all Shareholders will be 
interested to know that South Durham is now 
the largest producer of steel plates in the 
Country. This position is due not only to an 
increase in demand from the Company's fabrica¬ 
tion departments but also, arises from the high 
quality of your Company’s product and the 
.service which the sales organisation has estab¬ 
lished. 

Since the end of the financial year in 
September the level of demand to which I 
referred in the Press announcement of 
November 13th has continued to show an 
increase. The full benefit is yet to be secured 
fiom the placing of orders for ships under the 
Government credit scheme for the shipping in¬ 
dustry. The total amount of the credits was 
finally extended to £60-miliion, now fully taken 
up, and of this amount 60 per cent of the 
tonnage contracted for was secured by ship¬ 
building firms on the North East Coast Further 
important contracts have also been placed with 
North East Coast shipbuilders since the 
Government scheme was terminated. Taking 
all these factors into consideration your Directors 
have decided that under the existing improve¬ 
ment in demand, which seems likely to be 
maintained, provisions should be made for 
an increase in the level of ingot production. 

The levels of profits which were secured during 
the latrer montns of the last financial year and 
ha\e shown a further increase during the first 
two months of the present financial year clearly 
indicate the great potentialities of modern inte¬ 
grated plants situated on tidal waters when 
operating at an efficient level of potential 
capacity. The life of plants which do not 
possess these advantages under condition^ apper¬ 
taining today is clearly limited. In order to 
compete effectively in World Markets under the 
present levels of intensive competition, not only 
in the direct sale of steel products but for the 
benefit of the steel consuming industries, it has 
become essential that modem plants on tidal 
waters should be loaded to their full capacity and 
those plants not possessing these advantages, 
particularly in plate production, where competi¬ 
tion has already reached severe proportions, 
should be encouraged to transfer rheir activities 
to ranges of products where the disadvantages 
of location would not represent such an insoluble 
handicap. 

DIRECTORATE AND STAFF 

During the year under review and since it* 
close Sir William Gray, Mr Stephen Furness and 
Mr J. E. Shepherd have intimated their in ten- 
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tions not to seek re-election at the Annual 
General Meeting on January 28, 1964. Those 
pf, you who have been members of the Company 
fer a period of years know full well the im¬ 
portant part which the two families of Gray and 
Furtiess played in the foundation of South 
DuAain and what was then a separate Company 
—Cajgo Fleet Iron Company Limited—in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and the 
eajrly years of the present century. Mr J. E. 
Shepherd retired from his capacity as Assistant 
Managing Dbectw.i© May,, 1£6J but remained 
as a Director of the Company.* AlLmfmbers of 
the Board deeply regrtet Ihdr reas6ns for inti¬ 
mating their decisions to retire and I am certain 
it would be your wish that I place on record 
your appreciation of the advice and service to 
your Company which has always been readily 
extended. 

Since the last Annual General Meeting Mr F. 
Keighley has been elected a Director of your 
Company and I am certain you would wish me 
to express on your behalf your best wishes to 
Mr Keighley on his appointment to rhe Board 
bringing his advice from a distinguished career 
in the City. 

In conclusion I would like to pay my tribute 
and that of your Directors to the loyal services 
of our staff and wqrfcpaople during the difficult 
and frustrating period "through which we have 
passed during the last two and a half years, I 
hope we can now look forward to a return of 
more settled conditions in the levels of opera¬ 
tions and I am certain the support and 
co-operation of managers, foremen and work¬ 
people will continue to be given. 


DANNIMAC 

(MANUFACTURING) 

LIMITED 

The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Dannimac (Manufacturing) Ltd., was held in 
London on December 30th. 

Lord Keyes, the Chairman, in the course of 
his remarks, said : 

The profit of the Group is £470,556 compared 
to £466,280 in 1961/62. There i 9 a surplui 
of £78,936 on sale of Government Securities. 

After providing for depreciation. Directors* 
remuneration, and audit fees, the total earnings 
before tax are £548,805: 

This result, achieved in a year when trading 
conditions were often difficult, is,- I consider, 
highly satisfactory, especially as it is against thd 
general trend of lower profits earned by the 
Rainwear and Fashion Trade as a whole. 

Your Board again recommend a dividend of 
per cent less tax for the year. 

The turnover for the first eight months of 
the current year is in excess of last year, and our 
order book for the 1964 Spring Season is most 
satisfactory, Y6ur Directors are confident that, in 
the absence of unforeseen circumstances, the 
Company’s profits and leading position in the 
Trade will be well maintained. 

It is proposed to transfer the Company’s sur¬ 
plus funds to a new investment company with 
the intention that shareholder* trill hive a direct 
share interest in die investment company as well 
as retaining their interest in the manufacturing 
business. The Board will include specialist 
investment advisers ^and it is intended to apply 
for a quotation for the shares. 

The. Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

(i Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with limited liability.) 

w. earle McLaughlin 

Chairman and President 

A. F. MAYNE 
Executive Vice-President 

C B. NEAPOLB R. W. SHANNON 

General Manager Associate General Manager (International Division ) 


Condensed Annual Statement 


30th November, 1963 


ASSETS 

1963 

1962 

Cash on hand and due from banks (including items in transit) 
Government of Canada and provincial government securities, 

at amortized value. 

Other securities, not exceeding market value. 

Call loans, fully secured. 

S 916,375,817 

1,10\926,298 

580,076,960 

470,728,736 

$ 748,451,354 

873,224,265 

701.519,919 

342,913,111 

Total quick assets. 

Other loans and discounts. 

Mortgages and hypothecs insured under N.ll. A. 

Bank premises. 

Liabilities of customers under acceptances, guarantees and 

letters of credit. 

Other assets .. 

$3,071,107,811 

2,141,900,104 

252,504,138 

60,012,041 

181,267,413 

7,144,201 

$2,666,108,649 

2,007,134,003 

265,238,040 

56,926,663 

126,442,080 

6,900,693 


$5,713,935,708 

$5,128,750,128 

LIABILITIES 



Deposits. 

Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit. 

Other liabilities. 

$5,191,490,398 

181,267,413 

23,318,016 

$4,673,708,399 

126,442,080 

17,355,174 

Total liabilities to the public. 

Capital paid up. 

Rest Account. 

Undivided profits. 

$5,396,075,827 

66,528,000 

250,000,000 

1,331,881 

$4,817,505,653 

66,528,000 

243,071,200 

1,645,275 


$5,713,935,708 

$5,128,750,128 


HEAD OFFICE : MONTREAL 

Over 1,100 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area and South America 
Offices in New York, London and Paris 

Special Representatives : U.S.A.—Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles 
Europe : Paris Far East: Hong Kong 

Correspondents the world over 


LONDON BRANCHES 


City Office: 

6, LOTHBURY, E.CJ 
J. F. Smith, Manager 
W. S. Hunter, AaaL Manager 
C F. Stuart, Asrt. Manager 


West F ml Oiluc : 

2/4, COCKS PUR STRTET, S.W.l 
R. B. Murray, Manager 
H. M. Smith, Asst. Manager 
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HANDLEY PAGE LTD. 

The annual general meeting of Handley Page 
Ltd. was held on December 19th in London 
The following are extracts from the circulated 
review by Mr G. C. D. Russell, AFRAeS 
Chairman and Managing Director. 

Your Company, in die year under review, 
continued to construct Victor V-bombers and to 
refurbish Hastings transports for the R.A.F., to 
produce Herald airliners and military transports 
for operators in various parts of the world and 
to diversify its activities in both aeronautical and 
non-aviation spheres. 

Still in the forefront of R.A.F. Bomber 
Command's armoury, Handley Page Victors— 
long in squadron service as bombers and 
reconnaissance aircraft- have now been joined 
by others equipped with Britain's stand-off 
bomb, Blue Steel. 

Our Hastings aircraft, after sixteen years of 
world-wide service as back-bone of R.A.F. 
Transport Command and nearly twelve years 
with the R.N.Z.A.F., are maintaining their fine 
reputation as ubiquitous, multi-role transport 
vehicles. Their thorough refitting in your com¬ 
pany’s workshops is giving them another decade 
of useful life. 

Heralds are rapidly gaining world-wide popn- 
larky. So far, twelve operators have ordered am 
in some cases increased their orders for them 
Already they have accumulated over nine million 
miles of accident-free service. 

As in previous years your company has given 
full attention to its research and development 
programmes, not least amongst which is its work 
in die field of laminar-flow in which your Com-, 
pany is the acknowledged leader in Britain. 


RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER 
ESTATES 

The fifty-third annual general meeting of Rin 
(Malacca) Rubber Estates Limited was held or. 
December 31st in London, Mr H. A. Kinney] 
FCA (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu 
lated review: 

The accounts of the Parent Company for thii 
year ended June 30, 1963, show a Profit, bcfoi 
taxation and replanting expenditure, of £43,06- 
The crop harvested amounted to 3,025,500 1 
compared wirh the 1962 figure of 2,926,500 lbs 
the net price realised being 18.64d. per lb, . 
compared with 19.60d. per lb. 

Our crop and profits would have been bett 
had it not been for a long and most unusu 
period of drought early in 1963. 

In the year to 1964 we anticipate a highi 
crop, lower costs and an increase in replantii 
debit. If the average price obtained is the sa’ 
we should equal or improve on the availa 
profit. All reliable statistics estimate a balam 
between natural rubber production and requiri 
ment. With a doubtful supply from Indones 
and the possibilities of improving trade we coul 
even be thankful for synthetic to prevent th 
price running too high, which wc consider to t| 
just as harmful as too low. 

I believe that there will always be a ph 
for this natural pfoduct and that we can produJ 
it at a price which is competitive with synthet 

The report was adopted and a total distri 
tion of 20 per cent approved. 
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SOOETE ANONYME METALLURGIQUB 

D’ ESPER ANCE-LON GDOZ 

BELGIUM 

The Annual General Meeting of SOCIETE 
\NONYME METALLURGIQUE D’ESPER- 
\NCE-LONGDOZ was held on October 22, 
[963, and the following is a summary of the 
•eport for the year ended on June 30, 1963, 
presented by the Board of Directors : 

History: This Company's ancestry can be 
raced back well over four centuries. The 
^resent style of the Company was adopted in 
IS 77. 

Iron and Steel: ESPERANCE-LONGDOZ 
ire now in their third major post-war invest- 
nent programme, on which they are spending 
ft. Frs. 8,000m., two thirds of which have been 
llocated to the new Chcrtal works. 

This new factory is now in operation with a 
miversal slabbing mill and a semi-continuous 
oiling mill, only twenty months after driving 
n the first pile. At the steelworks the first cast¬ 
ing was made on May 16, 1963, after complete 
oluiions had been found to the problems of 
ran sport of liquid pig iron and oxygen. 
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The quality of the LD steel is fully up to the 
Company's highest, expectations, notably , in 
respect of its phosphorus, sulphur and nitrogen 
contents which are equal to those of steel made 
by other processes. 

The first slabs were produced from the Ivot 
rolling mill at Chcrtal on June 26, and the first 
coil on August 19, 1963. 

ESPERANCE-LONGDOZ is the first Com¬ 
pany in Europe to be able to hot-roll coils 2 
metres (6.56 feet) wide. 

As from January 1964, a shearing plant will 
enable the Company to provide customers with 
medium thickness sheet and plate Up to 12 mm 
(0.36 inches) thick. 

The output of the four stand tandem mill was 
raised considerably and has exceeded 50,000 tons 
in some months. Other extensions were under¬ 
taken at Resales to raise the capacity to 800,000 
tons of cold-rolled products per year. The 
results fiom die coil annealing furnaces with 
special atmospheres are highly encouraging. 

New qualities of sheet have been developed, 
in particular Jouvencel, non-ageing for deep and 
complicated stamping. Monemcl and Planemel 
for subsequent enamelling. 

Sales prices dropped throughout the year 
under review, in particular due ro low-priced 
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competition from countries outside the European 
Coal and Steel Community, and insufficient co¬ 
ordination within the CJdmhnwdty. Nevertheless, 
turnover of iron and steel products by ESPER- 
ANCE-LONGDOZ rose by B. Frs. 709m. to 
B. Fra. 4.909m. Production totalled about 
925,000 tons ingot tonnage equivalent, principally 
cold-rolled and coated sheet. Sales of galvanised 
sheet have been satisfactory since the product 
was launched at the beginning of 1963. Sales 
possibilities for rin-plate in the next few years 
appear encouraging and deliveries of zinc electro¬ 
plated sheet have been normal. 

Coal: Output from Winterslag totalled 
1,356,395 tons. Turnover from sales to cus¬ 
tomers amounted to B.Frs. 375m. 

Profits and Reserves : Gross profits for the 
year 1962/63 totalled B.Frs. 754,712,628 to 
which was added financial incomb of 
B.Frs, 10,124,519. Depreciation allowed was 
B.Frs. 557,392,513 and financial costs B.Frs. 
137,291,551. Payments to the reserve for em¬ 
ployees* housing aritounted to B.Frs. 5m. and 
allocations to various reserves totalled B.Frs. 
65,153,0^3. THc investments were shown in 
the Balance Sheet (after depreciation) at 
B.Frs. 8,972m. 

The report and the accounts were adopted. 


WATNEY MANN 

Limited, 

The Annual General Meeting of Watney Mann Limited will be held on January 24 in London. 
The following are extracts from the statement by the Chairman, Mr. S. H. Combe, M.C., 
circulated with the Accounts for the year to September 30, 1963:— 


TRADE 

By companion with the year to September 
30, 1962, the total sales in barrels show a 
fractional increase which is, I think, very 
satisfactory when the extraordinary seventy 
of the winter and the lack of any summer arc 
taken into account. 

For the first two months of the current 
trading period we have held our own with 
the comparative figures, but it would be 
unw ise to make any forecasts at this stage. 

The policy of maintaining the quality of 
the considerable number of local beers in 
their respective areas and offering the public, 
in addition, our five national beers has been 
fully justified by the results of the year. The 
same policy will apply to Bullards and 
Steward & Patteson in East Anglia. 

Our export sales to different parts of the 
world have continued to expand, and first 
indications are that Red Barrel-Watneys Keg 
is acceptable to the public outside England. 

WATNLYS SPECIAL BITTER AND MUD 
ALB 

During our many years’ study of improved 
methods of serving draught beers, from which 
resulted our famous Red Barrel-Watneys 
Keg, we also established a new way of 
racking, delivering and dispensing Watneys 
Special Bitter and Mild Ale in the Greater 
London Area, This system, under which 
Lhc beer, after quality control at the Brewuy, 


is raised by CO, gas from stainless steel 
tanks or special casks in the Public House 
cellars, is now installed in eveiy one oi our 
Watney houses in that area. It not only 
ensures that these draught beers are always 
in prime condition, but also provides the 
licensee with a much simpler method of 
dispensing them. 

WATNEY LYON MOTELS LTD. 

Watney Lyon Motels Ltd. has had a good 
year and with three further projects at 
Chichester, Oxford and Stratford-upon-Avon, 
which are expected to open for trading in 
1964 should continue to show improved 
results. 

SWirr GARAGES LTD. 

Swift Garages I-td. has taken the next 
step in its growth. Three petrol filling 
stations have been opened during the year, 
and early in 1964, a garage will be opened 
at Mortluke which will be the first owned 
by the Company designed to carry out a full 
range of repairs as well as to do a substantial 
trade in new and used cars. 


COCA-COLA EASTERN BOTTLERS, LTD. 

Coca-Cola drinking is, perhaps even more 
affected by the summer weather than beer. 
Under the circumstances, Coca-Cola 
Southern Borders Ltd. and Coca-Cola 
Eastern Bottlers Ltd. have done well to 


show profits higher in total than those of the 
previous >ear. 

FINANCE 

The Group Profit of the year before 
taxation has increased by £646,596 or 
8.3 per cenr. After deducting taxation and 
adjusting for tax provisions for previous 
years and the outside shareholders’ interest, 
the Group profit attributable to the members 
amounts to £4,336,317—an increase of 9.4 
per cent. The Directors regard this a 
satisfactory result bearing in mind the excep¬ 
tionally severe winter conditions and the 
poor summer. They are, therefore, recom¬ 
mending the payment of a final dividend of 
15 per cent making 21 per cent for the year— 
an increase of 1 per cent. Under the Profit 
Sharing Scheme the staff and employees who 
are eligible will each have received a gift of 
38 days* pay compared with 36 days for the 
previous year. 

The Group Balance Sheet shows an 
increase in Fixed Assets of £3.6m., of which 
a substantial part is the addition to Trade 
Investments a* £848,000. This largely 
represents the cost of the shares in Steward 
and Patteson and Bullards bought during the 
year. Next year a substantial part of the 
figure for Trade Investments will disappear 
because the assets and liabilities of these two 
.Companies will be consolidated with those of 
the rest of the Group. 

As a result of the offers made after the end 
of the year, a debenture has been placed for 
£8m. at a rate of 6 per cent per annum. 
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THE LONDON SCOTTISH 
AMERICANTCUST 

The sevenry-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
The London Scottish American Trust Ltd., will 
be held on January 15th in London. 

The following is the Directors’ Report fof 
the year ended October 31, 1963: 

Once again we liave to report an increase in 
investment income, which has risen by 6.1 per 
cent, from £378,616 to £401,814. The amount 
carried down to the Appropriation Account is 
£225,002 as compared with £203,154, and 
represents an increase of 10.7 per cent. In last 
year’s Directors’ Report die comparable increases 
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in gross and net revenue were 3.7 per cent and 
8.2 per cent respectively, and we mentioned 
then that the higher proportion of increase in 
net surplus was due to the fact that we had 
received a larger sum than in the previous year 
in respect of Double Taxation Relief adjust¬ 
ments. This year the amount so received was 
£19,469 as against £12,856. 

These substantial adjustments arise out of the 
fact that in the past we have estimated the 
Double Taxation Relief and taken credit for 
this in the Revenue Account under ** Gross 
Income and Dividends on Investments.** The 
ultimate recoveries have in the past exceeded the 
estimate by a considerable amount; in practice, 
complete settlement is not achieved for several 
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years and eventually die final sum recovcret 
appears in the Revenue Account as u Tax Adjust 
menus in respect of prior years.** Up till now 
the estimate which we have added each yea 
has been based on the standard rate of Income 
Tax, at present 7s. 9d. in the £, although th< 
ultimate recovery has been over 10s. Od. in th< 
£. At the suggestion of our Auditors, we pro 
pose in future years to calculate our estimate oi 
the basis of 9s. 9d. in the £ which will produci 
in the Revenue Account a more accurate picture 
of the true earnings for the year. 

With the proposed Final Dividend of 14 pe 
cent, making 21 per cent as against 19 per cen 
last year, the distributions represent 87J per cen 
of the net available revenue, excluding ta: 
adjustments in respect of prior years. If ouj 
estimated Double Taxation Relief were to hav< 
been calculated on the basis which we intenc 
to use next year, the same rate of dividenc 
would represent the distribution of 84} per cent 

It is proposed to capitalise reserves and tc 
issue to Deferred stockholders one new 5s. Stoci 
Unit for each 5s. Stock Unit already held, anc 
you will shortly receive formal documents rela¬ 
tive to the necessary meetings which it ii 
intended to hold on February 5, 1964. On tht 
new Deferred capital the distribution of the sami 
gross amount as this year would mean a tota 1 
dividend of 10} per cent, of which we expect 
to pay an Interim dividend of 4 per cent in due 
course. 

The geographical distribution of our fund' 
remains basically unchanged. The improved 
economic outlook in our main areas of invest¬ 
ment, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America, should in due course be 
reflected in our Revenue Account. 

THE CICELY RUBBER 
ESTATES COMPANY 

The firry-eighth Annual General Meeting ol 
The Cicely Rubber Estates Company, Limited 
was held on December 30th in London, Mi 
F. S. Physick (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

The profit before taxation for the year at 
£41,877 is greater than that of the previous 
year by £14,978. The Directors recommend 
payment of 3d. per Stock Unit representing a 
dividend of 25 per cent compared to 20 per 
cent on the smaller capital for the previous 
accounting period. 

Having regard to the disposal of Batang 
Packing Division, our objective now is to develop 
the jungle reserve on Daily Estate (some 280 
acres) and gradually replant our total remaining 
pre-war seedling areas (some 400 acres). 
Thereby to be the better prepared to meet the 
growing competition arising from manufacturers 
of synthetic substitutes. 

The Development Company: Some 12 acres 
of the Company’s land has been acquired by 
the Government for the purpose of establishing 
a State school. This proposition, it is expected 
will enhance the prospect of housing demand 
and other developments in the vicinity. In fact 
the houses comprised in the Pilot Scheme have 
already been booked. It is not expecred that 
much profit, if any, will accrue from the Pilot 
Scheme, Meantime, however, preliminary work 
is under way for proceeding with the next phase. 
And problems arising related to planning, road 
construction, water supplies ad other matters 
have, for the most part, been resolved. 

The report was adopted. 


J. H> FENNER & CO. (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

EXTRACT FROM THE 'STATEMENT TO THE 
SHAREHOLDERS’ BY THE CHAIRMAN 
S. B. HAINSWORTH 

The Consolidated Trading Profit of the Group, after providing for Depreciation, amounts 
to £1,201,758, compared with £1,001,730 for the year ended 31st August, 1962. 

In my view this advance in profilability, to which our operations both in the United Kingdom 
and oveiseas have contributed, is particularly satisfactory. 

Our United Kingdom factories, which have achieved record figures of turnover in the home 
market and in the export field, have had to face intensified competition from other manufacturers 
and continuing trends of price increases over a wide field of services and supplies ; export 
effort has had to contend with the growth of indigenous manufacture in a number of countries, 
raising of certain tariff barriers and a slow but steady growth of import restrictions and quotas. 

It the face of these difficulties, our policy over the past years of substantial investment 
in new' equipment, in research and development and in good management have, in my opinion, 
fully justified themselves and the continuing development of production and control techniques 
has led to some valuable cost reductions during the year. 

Our manufacturing activities overseas, whilst not spectacular, are soundly based and have 
continued to make steady progress during the year. 

FEIMINIEER 

MECHANICAL 

POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that there has been a net expenditure during the 
year on new buildings, plant and equipment of over £300,000 ; the further expansion of our 
turnover and the maintenance of the best possible customer service has resulted in increases in 
customer credit and in the value of stocks which we hold. Because of the policy of conservation 
of financial resources which has been approved by the members over the past years, we have 
been able to satisfy these commitments comfortably from finance available within the Group, 
and we are well placed to meet the further expenditures which will be required in the medium 
term to continue our programme of re-equipment and reasonable expansion. 

Since the close of the financial year, new capital projects have been sanctioned which I am 
satisfied will be profitable to the Group; amongst these I count as particularly important to 
our overseas coverage the formation of a new manufacturing company in Western Germany 
and the acquisition of a minority interest in a conveyor business in Holland. 

As I write, the overall situation in this country is good, but for how long I wonder. Political 
parties, perhaps not unnaturally, have a way of trying to ensure that economic conditions are 
good in the period preceding a General Election. We are now in such a period. There is a 
kind of competition to see how bright the outlook can be made to seem. At Fenner we do not 
trust this kind of outlook. We believe that there are still some areas open for us to improve 
techniques, to cheapen production, to use better sales methods, and to develop new approaches 
towards international trade. We have held down operating expenses pretty well during the 
year, and at the same time have done more than our usual amount of development work. 1 
think that the higher cost of labour will have the effect of increasing the overall market for the 
power transmitting products which we make foe all industries to use. We move all the time 
towards a situation where it is more efficient to use power and machines than men, but there 
is a long way which British industry will have to go in this direction. 

So far as the current trading year is concerned, we have started well and the value of orders 
we have taken in the first two months is above the level of this period last year. 
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NHSQN FINANCIAL TRUST 
LIMITED 


COMPANY MBETING REPORTS 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, LTD. 


Timber Producers and Importers 

£xtrocu from the Report for tUe year t-.ndcJ 30th 'uno, 1963. 

1963 

Capital and Reserves. £5,471,904 


Group Profit before Taxation 

Taxation . 

Ordinary Dividend (32£%)... 
Net Current Assets . 


697,105 

322,624 

209,016 

3,459,600 


1962 

C5.222.687 
676.485 
365,227 
2 09.016 
3.305,186 


We achieved a slight overall increase in sales in the year 1962/3 despite difficult trading 
conditions and the dreadful winter which disrupted our own activities and those of the building 
industry. Since June 30th turnover has been in excess of the equivalent period last year ana 
our order books are well filled. 

We propose a I for 7 scrip issue of ordinary stock units. Our present financial facilities are 
adequate for our known requirements. 


TUI- INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

At the thirtieth Ordinary General Meeting of 
ic shareholders held recently in LXiblin, the 
Chairman, Dr J. P. Bfeddy, in the coune of his 
tatement said: 

During the year ended October 3], 1963, the 
npiial made available by us to indiwiry 
mounted to a lirrle over £4 million, which is 
pproMirutely the same amount as in the pro- 
ious year. Conditions in the Capital market 
.ere so favourable that 40 pci’ cent of this 
mount vwis provided by way of capital issues 
( Ordinary Shares underwritten by us ; 27 per 
:nt was linanced out of our own resources 
.sing from capital repayments, sales of securi- 
-•s and profits ; 22 per cent by a temporary 
auk overdraft and 11 per cent by repayable 
xchequer advances provided by the Minister 
ir Finance. The main increase m assets is in 
tired loans which increased by £1* million 
d now represent almost two thuds of total 
ets. 


An increase in gross profit over that of the 
previous year is almost wholly reflected in 
higher Net Profit since Administrative find 
General Expenses changed only slightly. Net 
Profit at £509,000 is up by £108,000. It is, of 
course, the highest m ilie Company's history. 
There were increases in all the principal 
revenue hems -loan intercut, dividends, hire- 
purchase finance chames, profits on the sale of 
investments and undo writing commissions. 
Tlie increase in the last mentioned iiotn arose 
through sponsoring iWo successful issues of 
Oidmarv Shaie.s involving capital exceeding £li 
million, lmeiest on loans ami bank overdraft 
absorbed 44.4 per cent of Net Profit and pro¬ 
vision for taxation absorbed a further 13.9 per 
cent. The: e two items amounted to £296,614 
which, when deducted from the Net Profit, 
leaves available for allocation a sum of £212,032. 
Because of the need for strengthening Reserves 
it is proposed to allocate £200,000 to Reserves, 
leaving to be carried forward, £12,032 which, 
when added to the previous carry forward, gives 
a total of £IS/oi. 



STO DENYS LOWSON 
ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
IN AUSTRALIA 

Sir Denys Lowson, Bt, the Chairman, In the 
course of his remarks Which are being circulated 
1° Shareholders stated: The total reveuuc fox 
ihe year amounted to £161,56$ against £146,587 
for the previous year. 

The Directors arc recommending the payment 
of a Final Dividend of 7 per cent less income 
tax on the ordinary share capital, as wicrfcfc&fd 
by the rights issue making with the Interim 
Dividend of 7 per cent paid last July a total of 
14 per cent for the year. If you approve the 
distribution there will be £68,171 to carry for¬ 
ward against £54,691 brought in. 

After making allowance for the rights issue 
at par, the valuation of our investments shows 
an appreciation of 34.6 per cent over the year 
which compares favourably with an Increase erf 
25.1 per cent In the Financial Times Ordinary 
Share Index over the same period. 

As regards the geographical disifibuaon vve 
have 87.48 per cent in Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth ('excluding Canada), 11.59 per 
cent in the U.S.A. and Canada and 0.93 per cent 
elsewhere. The greater part of our Common¬ 
wealth figure is in Aumralia, a country which 
vve have always favoured from an investment 
angle. Tlie economy there is nOvv moving Into 
a st«te ol high activity ; but despite this, trading 
conditions have remained quite competitive, and 
prices have remained virtually stable since the 
March quarter of 1961. Moreover what is even 
more encouraging is that tlm strong expansion 
of activity is taking place against the,- back¬ 
ground of a sound balance of payments and 
liigh international reserves. Far instance during 
the first five months of the current financial year 
expons have been running at an annual rate of 
£A1,340 million, almost £A3tX) million more 
than last year; while during the same time 
imports are only running at an annual rate of 
£AI,140 million against the level of £AI,079 
million hst year. Since June Australia’s inter¬ 
national reserves have risen by £A12$ million, 
and are currently some £A180 million higher 
than a year ago; and in fact they are at the 
highest level since tlie Korean crisis. Australia’s 
overseas trade position should therefore provide 
a greater stimulus to its economy than it did 
during 1960 ; and the high international reserves 
should have a stabilising effect in tlie event of 
any increase in imports which for some time 
pist have not been subject to any material 
controls. 

Australia’s own secondary industries arc also 
continuing to develop satisfactorily, and with 
higher prices for many of her primary products 
such as wool, sugar, cattle and wheat, coupled 
with a good export demand, the general outlook 
appears favourable ; particularly so long as any 
increases in wages and salaries can be kept in 
line with die normal annual increase in her 
productivity: thus avoiding the inflationary 
tendencies from which she suffered so sevcicly 
during the 1950’s. 

Wc have prepared the usual estimate of our 
own revenue for the ensuing twelve months, and 
I afn pleased to say that this compares favour¬ 
ably with that of the previous year., 


I’ttinfc from the C%MKrmmi's Statement* 

GEORGE NOTT INDUSTRIES 

LIMITED 

Holding compani with interests in shipping, electrical eonliaetini 
and building. 

Oi dinary 

Year ended C apiial 

£ 

30tb April 1962 326,641 

30th April 1963 049,609 

Satisfactory profits ill a difficult year. 

Accounts reflect acquisition of Townsend Ferries and Shipp.ng I muted. 

Dividends totalling 38% less tax against 33% less tax. 

Bonus of 1 for 2 with forecast of not less than 30% less tax on inei eased capital 
Reduced fares on Dovcr/Cidnis ear ferry M.V. I-rce Fnleipiisc in 1964 foi hoUlcis of 
200 Culinary Stock units (including proposed bonus issue). 

Substantial profit rise anticipated in current year. 

Copy of full statement a vu Ha hie from the Secretary, \furket Chambers, Shelton St/uore* 
Coventry . 


ami manufacturing. 


Gtoup profit 
After :u\ 

£ 

138,749 
312.901 
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THE 


STRAND HOTEL 

LIMITED 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ECONOMIST 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 

The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of The Strand Hotel 
Ltd. was held on December 30th in London, Sir Samuel Salmon, the 
Chairman, presiding. The following are extracts from his State¬ 
ment which had been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 1963. 

The consolidated trading balance for the year, at £71.1.081 shows s 
rise of £85,186 over the previous year. Against this must be set additional 
overdraft interest and taxation. There is also an increase of £28,684 in 
the provision for depreciation, and an increase of £5,000 in the provision 
for repairs and renewals. The consolidated profit for the year is £276,701 
cbmpared with £246,775 last year. This year again £100,000 has been 
placed to the General and Contingencies Reserve. The Board recommends 
a dividend erf 27] per cent for the year on the Participating Preferred 
Ordinary shares. 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 
UK £6 ; 

oversea s £6 10*. 


By air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 


The long spell of severe weather affected our hotels and restaurants 
quite seriously, but in spite of this, business over the whole year showed 
an increase. Certain cost prices and wage rates have risen, and although 
we have had to make some adjustments in hotel and restaurant prices 
they remain at a reasonable and competitive level. 

The Strand Palace and Regent Palace Hotels, with nearly two 
thousand up-to-date rooms, continue to be the backbone of this Company’* 
business. The majority of the rooms at the Strand Palace Hotel have 
private bathrooms and overall occupancy shows a marked increase over the 
previous year. This hotel is W'ell equipped for private banquets, con¬ 
ferences and trade exhibitions. 

The Albany Hotel in Birmingham is the first project we have under¬ 
taken outside the London area but we have looked closely into the possi¬ 
bilities of sites in other provincial cities. The initial nine months* trading 
af the Albany Hotel is included in the Accounts but it will be some time 
before these is a return from this new venture. 

The Arid Hoed has become a regular stage for more and more air 
gaYeilers, This year it achieved a much higher occupancy and although 
there is more competition ahead there is also a considerable potential. 
The Ariel has this year reached the stage of contributing to this Company’s 
earnings. 

As shareholder* will know, this Company and J. Lyons & Company 
Ltd. each has a half interest in Cumberland Hotels Ltd. which operates 
the Cumberland Hotel Extensive changes are being made in the interior 
planning and design of this hotd. The entire ground ffoor is being 
replanned and the newly-designed restaurants, reception and other hall 
services should be completed by September, 1964. A start has also 
been made on restyling and refurnishing the hotel’s nine hundred bed¬ 
rooms and bathrooms. The whole programme involves comparatively 
little structural work and when it is completed the Cumberland should 
be the equal of any newly-built hotel of its clast. 

To deal with the many issues which arise daily we have developed 
a system which links the Board through senior and junior management 
wkh every department and its staff. This encourages initiative at all 
levels by providing a wider interest and a greater sense of participation. 
More often than not, one of the most important elements of public 
relations the direct contact—is in the hands of a single employee. Our 
aim is to equip employees and potential management with die soundest 
possible training and the best system of work we can devise. The Board 
records its appreciation of the loyal and efficient service of the management 
and staff throughout the organisation. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted 

LONDON 

STRAND PALACE HOTEL 
REGENT PALACE HOTEL 
l ONDON AIRPORT BIRMINGH 1V 

ARIEL HOTEL ALBANY HOTEL 

Associated with 

CUMBERLAND HOTEL (LONDON) 


*ervic« is shown this is because the alternative b 
either not available or not recommended. 




Air 


Air 


Airmail 

Freight 

Airmail 

Freight 

Australia. 

£13 10*. 

_ 

Iran A Iraq £11 0s. 

£9 10s. 

Canada:— 



Israel .... £11 0s. 

_ 

Quebec"! 

£12 10s. 

£9 15s. 

Japan. £13 10s. 


A Ont. 

^■or Can. 

or Can. 

Jordan ... £M 0s. 

— 

Provs.. 

$38 

$30 

Lebanon.. £11 0s. 


Othnrl 

£17 10s. 

£10 10s. 

Malaya.... £12 10s. 

_ 

Provs.. 

-or Can. 

or Can 

N. Zealand £13 |9t, 

W_ 


$38 

$31 80 

Mig^riR • i. til Id*. 

£9 10s. 

. 

Csylon... 

£17 10s. 

£19 Os. 

Pakistan... £li 10s 

_ 

China 

£13 19b. 

_ 

Philippines £13 10s. 


|M( Africa 

{12 • 0s. 

£10 Os 

Rhodesia .. £12 10s. 

1 _ 

Egypt.... 

£H 0s. 

— 

S. Africa .. £12 10s. 

£10 0s. 

Europn .. 

£10 0s. 

_ 

Sth. A Cen. 


Ghana ... 

£12 104. 

£9 10s. 

America £12 10s. 

_ 

Gibraltar. 



Sudan .... £11 0s. 

£9 10s 

Malta... 

£7 5s. 

__ 

^ £12 10s. 

£10 IQs. 

Hongkon* 

_ 

£1? 10* 

USA .... V or 

or 

India .... 

£12 10s. 1 

£10 0s. 

J $35 

$29-50 

Indonesia. 

£12 10*. 


W. Indus . £12 10s. 



SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: 

AIJSTR \11 \ * John lllnton A Co.. 50 Miller Street. Sydney. 
New South Wales. BMGIUM: W It. Smith & Son. 71 
Bouleviird Adolphe M.n. BnjskcIb BKA7M ■ 1 dc Croze, 
t * F 3(*R■t-Zc-OO, Rio dc Janeiro. CANADA: Wm 
Dawson Suh^ription Sen Ice. 587 Mount Pleasant Road, 
loronin 7 , Ontario CEYLON : lhe Lake House Bookshop. 
100 Pursons Road, hurt Colombo. DENMARK: Ejnar 
Munk.xgaard 6 Norrcgade. Copenhagen X. LtiYPT: t». 
Avails R Ibrahim PI tnknnl. Heliopolis, Cairo 1 INI AND ■ 
Akuieemlncn Kinukuuppa. I Kcvkuskaio. Helsinki I K\N( K: 
W. H Smlih & Son. 248 Rue dc Rlvolt. Paris. (il llMANY ■ 
W. r Sa.irbaeh. Gertrudrnsirasfte 3b. KMn 1 ; Cnnnu (hown* 
vcrtrieb GmbH. Hamburg 1, Danzluer Sirnvee 35a. Hamburg 
GHANA Iravel Service Ltd.. P O. Box 401. Accra. 
ORBECF : Librnirle KuulTmun. 2R Rue de Stadc, Athcn*. 
HOIl.AND- H'V. ,V/H Van piimar’s Import, Schtesiriiat 
32-36.Aoticrdnm 4 . HONGKONG: The Advertising A 
Publicity Bureau. Lid.. 701-706 Marina House INDIA t 
Pair Ik a Ss ridicule Private Ltd. Golc Market. New Delhi. I. 
or 12/1A Lindsay Street. Culnitia 16 or 23 Hamam Street, 
Bombay 1. UCAPi : lmcriidlioual Trcic Agency of Iran 
P O. Bos 1125. Tehernn IRAQ: Coronet Bookatorc, 
Merjan Building, Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAI I ■ Slcimatrky's 
Agency Ltd Jerusalem. Tel Aviv and Haifa ITALY : 
Meitwiggerie Iialliinc. Via I omir//o 52, Milan 12. JAPAN: 
Karl If Bac-hmeyer Associates. No 6. Sliinryudocho, Aznbu. 
Mmato-Ku Tokyo; Muru/cn A Co, PO Box 005, Tokyo 
C cmral JORDAN : Joseph I Buhoux A Co.. P.O Box 66. 
Amman KENYA : Fast African Standard. P.O Box 30080. 
Nairobi KOREA • Foreign Publication* Supply Co.. P O. 
llos 21R Kwang-llwa-Mun. Seoul LEBANON: The Levant 
Distributors Co., Place de ITinile. D Assclly Building, Beirut. 
MAI. AY A * Mews. Mariam A Sons, Subscription Dept.. 
74 Orchard Road, Singapore. 9 NEW 71 ALAND : Gordon 
A Dutch (N/). Ltd. P O. Box 584, 75 Anzac Avenue. 
Auckland: Gordon A Ootch (NZ), Ltd., 32 Wuung-Taylor 
Sireet. Wellington. NIGERIA' Atlas Nigeria Ltd. 6 Labinjo 
lane. P M B. 2J20. Lagos. NORWAY: A/S Nurvesent 
L Itieraturtjcncste P.O Box 115. Oslo PIHI IPPJNES: 
Morris Corporation, P.O Box 1451. Manila. POLAND: 
Ruch U1 Wilcza 46 Warszawa 10 Poland. RHODESIA: 
Kingdom. I td.. P.O. Box I49S. Rulnwnyo. Southern 
Rhodesia SOUTH AFRICA : American A Overseaa 
Publications, P.O. Box 3025. Pori Elizabeth. SPAIN : 
Dlstrlbuidora International. Dttqtie de Sexto, 36. Apurtado 
4156. Madrid SUDAN : Khartoum Bookshop. P.O. Box 90S. 
Khartoum SWEDEN * Wcuncrgren-Williams A B. t Norden- 
tly.hisvuHcn 70, Stockholm SW11ZLRLAND* Agence 
Acbcrhard case 123. Berne Trnnxit. TANGANYIKA: The 
laitganyiku Standard. P.O. Box 33. Dar ex Salaam. 
TURKl Y : l ibrnirie Ilnchctie, 464 Istklnl Cadrtcxi, Reynglu- 
Ixtunbul. UGANDA: I aM African Standard. 1*0 Box 1656 
Kampala UNITED STA If S : The Economist 413 Madison 
Avenue. Nc-vi' York 17. NY: British Public tiiom Inc.. 
30 East 60th Street. New York 22. N.Y.: '11m 
Economist National Press Building. Washington 4, D.C ■ 
National Publications Co 4055 Wdshlre Blul l os Angeles 
5. California. VENEZUELA. Pixtrlbuldoru banilngn C.A . 
Quinin Oasis Seftunda Trnnxversnl Norte Urbanization 
Gmtaiouro pan ado No 2389. Caracas. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, 
SALFORD 


frNlOR POSTS IN SOCIOLOGY. SOCIAL 

a mhkopology, economics. SOCIAL 

MAI IS 11CS AND MANAGEMENT 


The College Invites applications from 

ufologists. social anthropologists. economists, 
soual statisticians and management teachers 
for appointment to posts at lecturer or a more 
s«mor level The level at which appointment* 
may be olTcrcd will depend upon the quail- 
nations and experience of applicants. $tuff 

arc encouraged to pursue research, and their 
duties will Include the teaching of full-time 

*, iidcnts, specialising In their own subjects, 

Salary scales— 

1 ecturers £1.600-11 R00 p.n. 

Senior Lecturers £1.800-12.1^0 p s 
Principal Lecturers £2. I5lt-£2.37i p.n. 

Readers £2.250-£2,700 p a. 


These bcuIcb arc soblect to review following 
the reference of salaries In Universities and 
L A.l .’a to the N.I.C. 


Appointments will be from September 1. 19ti4, 
•r from a date to be arranged. Inlormul cnviuir.es 
about i he posts may be made of Dr W. H. 
hLOit, Head of the Department of Management 
kindles. Application foims and further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
Royal College of Advanced Technology. Salfoid, 
5, Lancs, to whom completed application* 
should be returned by February 14, 1964. 

Please quote reference MS/3. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF TOWNSVIIIE 

The University Invites applications for the 
Position of lELTURIiR IN LLONOMK S In 
the University College of Townsville r J ills is 
s new post to be cNtuMishcd In I06l the 
University diene is situated In Queensland's 
\ stroml largest city, and has entered on a period 
v* rapid development. Full degree courses will 
be available in a number of Faculties in I9n4 
■nd further development and expansion of the 
College is planned for the Immediate future. 


UNIVERSITY OF TDINBURUH 

CHMR OF SOCIAL AN HIROFOI OUY 

The University Conn is pron edlng to the 
Insiluiiion oi a C hair of Sotinl Anthropology, 
tor which it now invnex applications. 

The Salary of the Chair will be not less 
than £1,100 per annum, und the .tppoiniment 
will be subject to an age limit of 70, It Is 
expected that the siicecsslul windid.uc will take 
up his duties on October 1, Ior as soon us 
possible thereafter. 

T he terms and conditions or appointment may 
be obtained Irnm the undersigned. with whom 
uppliciuions (twelve coons), togcibrr with t Ik; 
names of two rilerecx. slioulo tie lodged not 
liner than February ■**> I9n4, A candidate 

from overseas may submit ona copy of his 
application 

Charles II. Stewart. Se L rci.iry to the Univer¬ 
sity. December, jyol 


ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE 

A bunk has a iucan«.y for an 
economics graduate In a small econo¬ 
mics Information seuinn bused in 
London. The push ion otters iv.ellcm 
Opportunities for developing con,ms 
and experience In (■.onomics v. oik 
C.mdidulcx should hr in l.'ieir mid- 
twenties and, preferably, have some 
I ondon experience in handling ques¬ 
tions on domestic and rmrlj-n econo¬ 
mic and marker conditions. Salary 
£1 I (Ml /£1,3So according to cjimIMU.i 
nuns und experience, Non-comrihmoiy 
pension. ApplU .iimns oi conlidcnic to 
Hox J742. c/o Streets, 110. Old llroad 
St., I C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF LXLIIR 

ANSI S I \N T Lit IIJKIK IN I ( OMjMIC 
AND SOL 1 AI SI M IS1 ICS 

Applications are invited for this post fioin 
October 1, 1904. 


6n applicant should hold an Honours Degree 
fen Economies, 

The salary range for lecturer Is £*1,900- 
IVPIS per annum Tn addition a norlhem 
allowance of iA.Ut per annum will he payable 

The University provides F.SSU. type 
Cnikninnualion, Housing Assistance. Study 
Leave und Travel Grants. 

Additional Information and application Tortm 
wll be supplied upon icqucst to the Secrct.oy, 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office) Marlborough House, Fall Mall. 
London. S W 1. 

*PPlic:ttions close In London and Brisbane on 
February 7, 1964. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

DJ P \R I Ml NT OF ECONOMICS 


f Oumti to expansion in the Department of 
£l niioinicx the following vacant posts are 
available to suitably qualllied applicants. 


. MNIOR l.K IUKUR AND I It IUI4IK — 
1 DURR \N. LEC1UKLR P1LT I.RM/Utl I /- 
I BURG. 


The salary scales attached to these posts are . 

Vnl.v, lecturer; R40MI x 150—U4950 (£2.025 
■ "’S-t2 475) per annum. 

I cclurer , R2550 l L50 R4050 f£l,275 X 75- 
12.025) per annum. 

The commencing notch on tfcc above scales 
will b« dependent on the qualification and/or 
expciiciicc of the successful applicants 

Application forms and further particulars of 
the posts arc obtainable front tlic Secretary. 
Association of Commonwealth Uniurslnes 
(Hr,mih Office), Marlborough House, Pall Mull. 
London, SW.I. 

Applications clone in South Africa and 
[London on February 7, 1964. 

[UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 

Applications are invited for the following 
I post* in Queen's College, Dundee, In the 
lUmverstiy of St. Andrews commencing October 
‘ I9t>4 ■ — 


One Senior T fcttircxhip In Economic!. 

Two lectureships in I continues. 

One Lceiuieshlp In Geography 
Two I c'ctureshlpN in Modern History. 

One I eciurehip In Philosophy 
Oni imurcship in Sociology 
One Lectureship in Economic and Social 

SUliiiiics. 

, Salary sea lei ■ Senior t fcturexhlp--£2,1*0 x 
£R(> to £2 (>30 x £70 to £2 “00 . 1 cctureshlps — 
£l 250 x £(,0 lo £ 1,670 (efficiency but) a £80 
5o £2,150. 

With placing according to (gmilificutlonR and 
xx pencil' c ) 

m»/r : In certain eases Assistant Lecturers may 
in 1 eligible for appointment in place ot Lce- 
iuictk. 

F S S rj ; family allowance : grnnt towards 
urintine removal expenses. Applications <6 
ropics) containing the names of three referees 
to be lodged not later than January 31, 1964, 
Mth tlic Secretary of ihc University, Queen's 
Loilcge. Dundee, from whom further particulars 
Hay be obtained. 

Deamber, 1963. 


Salary scale : £1,000-£1 15p prr annum 

Further particulars may be obtained Trurn 
the Sic in ary of the University, Noi tin o>r 
House, The Queen's Drue, Exeter, 

f'losing date for applications (ten copies I 
one copy fium cundidut.es overseas) January (I, | 
1964. 


ORIEL COLLEGE 

JUNIOR RISE ARCH Ft I I OWMflP IN 1IIE 
L(_ ONUMlt S AND OKGANJSAliON OF 
THAN SPUR I 

Applleatlons arc invited for the post of Junior 
Research Fellow In the Economics and Organi¬ 
sation or transport. I lie salary will hr igsq 
per .iiiiium. together with the usual E N S.U, 
conmhiiiioiK and a marriage allowance ) lie 
Mmiesslill candidate will he giv,n dining rictus 
ui the common table and rooms in colli He 
tree ot chargL The bllowship will be tuialilc 
rrom a d.ite to be arranged for ihtcc yenis 
(n the brvt mstuna and may be renewed ihorc- 
iitici loi a further period not exceeding two 
years I he Fellow m..y undertake a limited 
unniuni of teaching. Applications should hv 
made to the Piovosl. Oriel (.ollegc. together 
with the names or two rclcrus. not later Lbun 
Februmy 15. I9i>4 


For further announcements 
see page 70 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

SI NItm I.IUIUKLR IN ECONOMIC S 

The University invites applications for the 
position ot Senior Lei Hirer in Economics. Ail 
applicant should have an honours degree in 
economics. The successful applicant will be 
rnguged mainly in LtcHiring and tutorial work 
in general economic theory. 

The salary range for Senior I eciurer is 
£A2.720-4 X £AI05, 1 X £AI IU-JlAJ.230. 

The University provides F S.b.U. type Super¬ 
annuation. Housing Assisi uncr. Study Leave 
and Travel Grants. 

Additional information and application 
forms will he supplied upon request to tlic 
Secretury. Association of ( onimoowcalrh Univ¬ 
ersities (Brunch OlllcO. Marlborough House, 
Pall Mail. London, SW.I, 

Applied!lop* clove in London and Brish.me 
on / ebntiii'i' 14. 1964. 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 

will shortly make further appointments to the 
staff of its Research and £ unstihnncv Divisions 
UundlfJniCB for the posts should have at least 
an upper-second class degree prelerably, but 
not necessarily, in l-Lnnomles or some other 
branch of Sociology fluency in at least one 
foreign language U dexlrnblr. 1 or some po-os 
experience in industry, ngrhiilturc, finance, 
commerce or marketing, won hi be an advan¬ 
tage, but the 1{LU expects also to make sdpoiik- 
rtinth to Us trainee research sntff. Further 
nan Ictili.io and application foims lrom 

Research." ITie Economist Intelligence Unit 
Limited, 27 Si Jomes's Place. [ ondon S \v l. 
tOr teienhone Miss Schulte : H\De Yark 671U 


British Railways Board 



Traffic Survey Office 

Project Leader 


Applications are invited for a post of Project Leader In the Traffic 
Survey Office, Commercial Department, British Railways Head¬ 
quarters, Marylebone, London. 

Applicants should have the ability to analyse commercial problems 
of considerable complexity and to organise surveys into transport 
activities from initial planning through to final report. Acquaintance 
with data processing problems coupled with academic or pro¬ 
fessional qualifications desirable; initiative and independent 
thinking are essential. 

Salary Range: £1,50O-£1,S75. 

Contributory Superannuation Fund. Medical examination. Certain 
travel facilities. 

Applications stating age, experience and qualifications, should be sent 
within 14 days to the Headquarters Staff Manager (R.B.111), British 
Railways Board, 222 Marylebone Road, London NW1. 


E UROPl B\SFD British office seeks cor- 
respond'ms m all sectors of industry and 
comimK, L*\pcrt. practical und intimate know¬ 
ledge of sdl.urs in speunc UK arcus. Write 
Box No 1775. 


THE UNIVERSITY OE HULL 

DLP \JR 1 Ml N T OF ECONOMICS AND 
tOMMl.Kt L 

Applications ere invited for the follow ins 
additional appointments tenable from October 
1. 19(>4. 

An AssiMuni Lectureship In ECONOMICS — 
applicants me asked to tndioue the particular 
branch uf the subject in which they arc inter- 

•Sled. 

An Assixr.inr I ecmrcxhip In ECONOMIC 
HJSIORY to teach modern economic history. 

Salary scale £1 .fHMF—£1.15(1 per annum with 
t S S.U and children’s allowances, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the undriMuned with whom applications (six 
copies) should be lodged by Februury 1, 1964. 

W. D. Craig, Registrar. 


IOURAH BAY COLLEGE 

THE UN1V1 UNITY TOI I I l,». OF 
SIERRA l I ONE 

Applications arc Invited for I rctureship in 
Accounting Candidates should hr either (Ml 
members of one of the United Kingdom Invo¬ 
lutes of Chartered Accountants (England, Wales, 
Scotland or Ireland) or <h> members of the 
Association of ( milled and Corporate Account¬ 
ants. Dc«kt desirable, preternhly m Economics 
and Accounting, Appointee to assume duties 
in April I9b4. Salary £1,200 x 75-fcl 950 pa., 
entty point depending on quallOoiilonv und 
experience. Appointee will aIsd receive £100 per 
annum as responsibility allowance for being tn 
tharnc of the Depart ment when the present 
incumbent leaves in September, 1964 FSSU 
Family allowance £100 p.n. per child (maximum 
£100) . car allowance £150 p.n. . outfit allowance 
£60. annual leave. Paid passages on appoint¬ 
ment. on biennial leave and normal tcimuta¬ 
tion. Pure furnished accommodation at vny 
reasonable rent. Car purchase loans negotiated. 
Detailed applications <6 copies) naming three 
rercrccs by Junuury 31. 1964. to Secretary. 

Imer-Unlvcrsily Council for Higher Education 
Overseas. 29 Woburn Square. 1 ondon W C.I.. 
from whom further pan leulars may be obtained. 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

A Research Association supported by funds from D.S I R. and member Arms 
Connie ini wiib the furniture industry Invites applications for AN ECONOMISE 
S i A1 IS f I Cl AN to fill an important post in Its Information Department. 

*The Job: To supply a regular economic and statistical service, Including original 
reseuri.h. to the industry, through the media of an enquiry service, publications and 
conferences. There is some consultancy work, and some travelling, but the amount 
will depend on how the Job develops. 

Tanduinlri nhituld have: 1. A good Honours Degree In economics, together with a 
OUttliflcaiion In statistics or equivalent competence through experience 2. Experience 
of statistical treuiment of industrial economics, sample survey work and analysing 
material from published sources. 3. Experience of organising conferences. 
•Commencing salary In the range £ 1 . 400 -£l, 3 u 0 . Contributors Pension Scheme. 

The Asxoi latlon Is moving very soon to a specially designed building in Steventtvs 
New Town. 

Applv, for further details and application form to Ihe Personnel Afanater. 
D. Mrredew Limited, Let< hv* orth, Hertfordshire. 


TRAIN AS A TECHNICAL TEACHER! 

Well qualified men snd women normnlly aged between 75 and about 45. with 
good experience In Indusiry, commerce or admi.lktration can be trained as full lime 
teachers Tor technical colleges end schools. 

ONE Yi All COURSE : SEPTEMBER 1964-JUNE 1965 
will cater for specialists in 

COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS (professional and secretarial) 

J RLE TUITION : MINISTRY OF EDUCATION GRANT SCHFME 
Applicants should possess good qunlinuitions such as a University Degree or 
Diplomu LUp lech , H N.D., lINf . R S A, Advanced Certificates, or corporate 
Kirinhcrolup of a prolessi(Mial institution. 

For further details write to one of the following: 

The Principal. Onmett College, Downxhlre House, Rochamptnn Lane. London. S.W.I3. 
The Director, Bolton Training College. Chadwick Street, Bolton 
The Principal. Wolverhampton Technical Teachers’ College. W'ulfruna Street, Wolver¬ 
hampton, 

The Director, Training College for Technical Teachers, Holly Bank Road, Lindlejr, 
Huddersfield. 

Please qimt<- reference $.18. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EAST AFRICA 

THU ROYAL COLUiGB, NAIROBI 

AppUcmions we Invited for: CD LffcttfntfMp 
m Fconomlcs, Appointment -may we mane 
ci h-r us (ii) Asaistunt Lcaurtr ^ru lecturer 
nr m tlie uise of u hptu.dly qualified Miulldute ! 
ifs <t) S<nmr Iciturcr. Salary wadefe (id £9$u ! 
i l'lltl IdO pa. <h) £1.1* fWV£L5^> % 

i tu-l ( ‘no Oil U) £1 690 x £H(ML2 250 pa 
.nut nil Kim. arch Fellowship in Ixoiiouriss 
Vihrs st[,ic ; ub £1.150 x £.00-41570 x fcxn 
-io o p *t J otry point(i depending on amb- 
inunis and experience. Cxp*trUic allow hiki 1 
Mi J.I 0) p a (hi and fa) £&(» JP ». <C> C-iUlJ P a 
Appointments on vonmict terms w‘irh terminal 
gratuity til 25 per cent (or ir In I- S s U 
I i per null. I (location ullov.nnu- Subsidized 
housing. Passage* lor appoint 1 -!' and i*raily 
(nil lo rive adult paemnev) on appointment. ter¬ 
mination und leave (4 roomUs every 2 yuirsu. 

I ictuilrd application* <fi copies) naming J refcnx-N 
hy January t|. 1004. to Summy. inUr-Unlvci- 
siiy Council for lllglur l.diuaiion Overseas;, 
J*) Woburn Square, J midmi \\ l.‘ 1 , from whom 
1 uriUcr particulars n;jy he nhinincd.^ 

P ORTION snilVK’i Biancli B Tciritdr M 
li ponslousbie posts lur men and uu 
married women aged at Icust 20 and under 28 
on 1.8,64 win* have fair expect to oblum in 
i Hi4 i M university decree. Candidates Bboidd 
nave wn Interest la popple and foreign ah ihs 
and slKiuld slkow fabllfty to learn kmrl*n Inn- 
puares. lor those who hive left umveihltv. 
v ii>sr itnce in nonaiKtncrit. informal fun v. oi L, 
nr commercial matters will he an udvamure 
Selection by Interviews Mart mu HJlar> dn'l 
ial age 20> to 1874 (at 25 or o\ci) Seale 
maximum £1.2% Prunmflnn prospects. Write 
to Civil Service f’firnii’r-Mnn. 21 .Savilt* Row, 

I nmtnn, \V J. lor applu ation turm. minting 
’•2(i. t»4. tlns'nt! dale Jamt.it i 11. 1064 Oi 

UNIVERSITY "or DURHAM 

M'pi'iaiinns are invited for TWO II t- 
U Ul SHIPS 1\ !•( ONO.MIt S litini (Mobtr 
1 I Mo4 

Atmlitailon* (tunc onrlcs) together noli live 
n tines o! three referee*, should be- *u nt, not 
Li it -1 t ha <i I limitary 8 1964, to tlie KcgiMr.tr 

md Seueuiy. Old Shoe Hall. Durham. iVoin 
. (n * i n liiTiher partuuins may he nhl lined 
1 vn-l-sants Irmn abroad may submit one cor:* 

UNivmsmr 01 Durham 

Applications tine Invited for the post of 
immv U-t JI'RI-R TN 111! ICONOMRS 
1*1 I1IU MIDI>1.1 1 \SI Uom October I. 
i%4 or siiili curlier date as mas he arraugid 
I ho post Is wllhlu the (outre tor Middle 
Paste™ und IhIihjiL Studies rcxintly ehtnkliahcU 
in accordance with the proposals ol flic IJayier 
Report. Applications will he considered ooi 
oaly fiorn those who luve begun to spei uillse 
m thin held btu also (rotn those who arc 
prepared to do to. 

Applications (nine copies! living the names 
of three referees slinuld be nciu. iv*t later 
thin February M. !%<4 r to the Registrar and 
-Secretary. Old Shire Ilail. Durham, lrojn w’linm 
lurther ivartieulars may he oluulnutl. (AppU- 
ermta from ubrood may submit one copy only). 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

Applications are Invited for g post at the 
gentle of tl.t fUlUiK or ASSISI AN I UIC- 
M'KIR in ULONOMK S In the F.KLilty «f 
< conoiuiL' and Social Siudies. Sulprv scales 
per mmi.n. as follows: I.eiturex £1,-250 w 
±■2.1 ‘'O . Anshiiani Lecturer il.w'Q to 

6fTs.S.U, uiul CUiliirui* Aflow- 
utKC SlIiciuc. Arjillcutiojis On nil d be suit not 
later Ilian February is. m the meglattwr. 

the L'nivrrsity, Manchcetrr 15, f rom whom 
1 urtlirr pjitiLulani and (ami of appliuatioti 
HI iv be nhliilnctl 

THE UNIVERSITY OI 
MANCHESTER 

AnPllcatloms nre invited for a teinpnniry post 
nt Hie grade <tf LHt'fURr.R or ASSISt AN 1 
)H Il'Kllt in 1RXJNDM1C lll.VllI.DVMl N I 
in the I acuity ol Lcommiu. .i;nd Suual Stmlu *- 
\ppi l*. ftitK sliould have tick/ « \tvrlcncc, pnM’ei- 
T.l'lv 111 South America, South Fast Amu or 
All >.a, or kuna relive or CTiini Sul.in suilcs 1 
per uumim un follows: l-cxtuar tt.'Ati to 1 
1.M50. Assistant Lecturer £ld)(H) to £1 I3u. 
Mcnitwrchlp of l-.N.S.fJ and Children's Allow- , 
lime Silicme AwllcRtsoiK ulinuld be sent not 
hirer i(inn L-cbruary 15, l%4. to the Registrar, 
Ihr I’limrsiiy, Manclie'.Tcr I ) tiom wtimn 
lurilier runlculnrs and forms «f application 
may far otnumed. 

UNIVERSITY OF NIGERIA 
NSUKKA, EASTERN NIGERIA 

OFPARTMENT Ol: IlCONOMiCS 

Appl.vations are imltrrl for the post of 
I l ( It Kb.R tsrqra peraona wlUi a good honours 
digue, and with experience of teachlag at 
mmcrsiiy level and faf cascarch. 

T lie huccet&riil candidate Will teach economies 
im lading economic suit laics to studenm nutior- 
1 or in TT'imct.uy economics and banking, econ¬ 
omics ol ti.msport, statistics und dciuoitrn(>by, 
labour iu'iwmicv nntl lnilnsrrl.il relrillons, 
S-tVcul cpi itikcuiunis in any ul ilic^c fields will 
be an advantage. Opportunity for research. 

Sil.irv Scale- £1200 x £75 - £1.650 (bUJ) 

- * t '2.' x L"”? — £2 175 Palm of entry 
iKx-rdwt; to quujiticutiuns und experience. 

Superunniuition similar to F.S S.U. I’asstnti's 
><m nppoiiumcm. lcnvt afur each tuur ol 
m’i'io'iimiaely 21 momiis ana on normal tcr- 
nuM.iiinn contract for appointee, wife 

;ino im> to 5 children under tfic uffc of 11. j 
\ riuiinal tomraut ia lor three years ill the 
lirvi niMtiucc nuldrrn’s. car and hnrtrajre ! 
allowances Part-furuiKlicci iKcmumndation | 
■hi rent tint rceeetflng 7,7 per cent <X milary 
I nciumc-s und .ipplicatinns t(» copies! namuiR 1 
« relciccs to be received hy l-cbruary 15 
Jbo-4. ,lv LomJiui Reprc-‘curative. University of 
Nig^Da. 53 Craven Terrace. 1 ondoa. W.2 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 
CALGARY 

ALBERTA, CANADA 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND SC 11 N( H 

i v.uitTuies ttt varlmrt Icvrlg will cxwt in the 
| following department*, commencing Stptcmbi i 
1 I l%4 . Blulngy, ( henilstry. Cluibric*, im-livh, 
Iicovraphy Orolony, Mathematics. Modem 
I LiifipiMRcg, I’liilohophy. Pliyslc'i. I»o|lncnl Si kiu. 
r <n«d E*.<aantnkB), Vagi Hoh*gy. Sih'o1oi;> (.onl 
| AiillUtapnibgyl, 

j Apt»Rr;^|(mi should b-- srnt to the llcid ol 
the DctMtitim rit (ortcviiud Sat.-rry sc.de - I’lo- 
I lessor, 1,1 I (iiid \ssoLliiu Ml> (Min m M2 'HO 

AssRt.un, JiT.f'tH) to 4‘> '(JU. JccUilci, IbJ tlXcd 
rare. 

The UmverMfy nf AllwrtH. (algae y. Is the 
second campus ol the Unlvusity oT Albcita 
AttruetnUy situated in a city of about 2 o5,(kki 
ck*se to the CumuHan Rncktcw, the campus now 
li.i.s mi cnrolmcni of over 2 001* students Mom 
D up,inmnUt> offer Intnors und xindirate pio- 
arHininrs, 

j THI: UNIVKRStTY OF At-BFUTA 

I AppUtHtJonN are Imtted for tin Assistant 
I Prnfes or of I'uUtic a I K.lcilco iti the llepun- 
| meut uf Foljtic'iil 1 conoinv, 1 acuity or Ar.s 
i Uiu nppointee will be cvpccled to Instruet imd 
do rcvc.iub In the ih Id of Western liuropran 
< ‘untuarutive tiOTe-ritincnt. At>p]leantf; should 
Ill's C the* I'll D or ciUtivaLril in I'nlitlcat Sue i’ll 
S ilary from |>7,0nt| to S>8,5(1U, dcpcndlip upon 
qii.ililuatlons Apnlicallons. with curiii-u'iim 
vittic aud the nunu - of thret rrlcic-ncue should 
Iw roccivcd not but r ihun Mnrch 1. lVftl b> tin 
. Head, Dcpfoiipcitt of [VdilKal Fcoaojm Hm\- 
] crsiiy nf Albcri.i, JWiiuinlon. ( -m.ida uom 
wlium rnnh<*r particulars muy l»e obtained 

THI* UNIVERSITY OI AI1M R I A 

Applicaiions ,,ro Invjtcd for an Assjsianl or 
AsNvdwe J'rrjfi'ir.nr of licounrnfcs in the Dcivui 
nunt ot Political bconouij. 1-aciilly of Ans 
(he apooiiUte will (n- cxucctctl lo Insmiu .,n>i 
do Tl search m I lit tield nf Labour 1 canorous 
Ai*Jillcunts should have tin, Pll l> oi camv aLTm 
in f-vpnouilcs Snlaiv from &? u(M> tn sou 
it, pcndlni' mlou t|u.d ii it at nus Applications 
v.nil tutruidiun vitae and (In names ol [Iiiil 
i cl< itlVu". slmid.I be rceiiviil n-,t lain ill m 
M«rufa J. 1UM hy tUti JlMUi, lTeoorol 
Political kimmnv IlnnctMls ul \lhc-iia 
IfalHiomon. Canada, from wlioni lurther par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Application* tur Invited fur ihr rost of 
I.cclurcr or Anskfum lecturer In History. <’an 
dldutctt shiinld have a rc-seun h imere’st lu modem 
ccOPuniic history, nut necessarily Ilnlich. I cadi 
ing respoiiMblUuc-s wilt include ail clcuicnliirv 
course on Brlusti rconoimc history since l^ou 
and a courae on general ccoaomlc history of the 
l‘)lh and 2()th venturus Salary Sialcg: lec¬ 
turer £1.2su x £d(J \ Lt.f/Hl X l Ml -- £2,1^0 
with an cnivrteiic-y bar at fil.TMl Assistant 
rcctiiTvr 11 .<11 111 x £<u El.DU. The millal 

salary will depend mi quaHJlcarlows nnxl expe-n- 
tiitc, l-'urtlicr luriicnlars slinuld be obtumed 
iroin the Secretary arid Kcgisliur. I lie Uimcr- 
*(1ty. Soiithionptou to wlunu apnlieationc (7 
■txypiex from United Kingdom applicants) should 
be sent nut Uur than Februa ry 11, 1*)(»4. 

P ROl I SSIllNAL ALtJUUNl AN i i ijU ”llTr 
( i\’t) Smut, About 15 pensionable posts 
ft IPnd(?n. Ititinmirttnm l.ivcmool. Olascow 
and posslhh M.incbcstcr for account urns (men 
or women) with Mifttdite prnfcMmmui experience 
who have uchlovctl membership ol Institute ol 
Chartered Accountants in Lntdand and Wales, 
or Institute df fimrtcred Accoimrnms of Scot¬ 
land. or Institute of Chartered At count ants in 
Ireland, or Association or Ccruiud and Cor¬ 
porate Accentaiants. Candklatcs nuisi he at 
least 25 and under 40 on 'December (1st of 
the yenr In whk-h they apply ; prch irncL will bo 

a to iliogo under D5- Starf— • '*- 

uhini ff)% fnt 2<) to £1.11' 

Seale maximum £I,.Ui0. Salary uulc under 
lcvtew. (toad lxrntiiiCAis uf promotion to 
aenior pen.Is uunv-lng xalartes up to £2,358 or 
hu-licr Wuu Solidary. Civil Service Com* 
mivsioo. 24 Sidle Row. London. W.l. tor 
(ippllcaiion form qiinting 59(1 <li. 

UNIVERSITY"€>F SYDNEY 

T I ClURIiM.IlP/S/iNIOR UTTURIiSlllP 
IN CRIMlNOinOY IN lllh FIFt D UF 

CRIMINAL STATISTICS 

AppUcttCmns nre (miicd |o< the pnsumn of , 
l.ccturcr/Senior lecturer in f RiMIN 4L M‘ \T- 
1S1 ICS 111 the l-acully ot Law Prcvmli* 
ftnbiinff In Fair or criminology It nru cssciirl.il | 
bm npi'hcams musi be university graduates i 
who hare taken mathenuitleal or xhmmhiiiuc 
trthtlatles up to third yew-mwndnrd. ‘•be auc- 
«e«i4(<4< mMdKwot wtU be pruuunly concerned 
w'lih work on t nmln.il statistics and rcsiauh, 
t*nt ho will iiImu in roqtitrcd to do gome true limit 
la cite midi rgr.idugtc fu-ht nnd at ilia post¬ 
graduate Ivvrl Ills dusks Vr’lll bo ««irlcd out 
under the direction ot the (lullls I'micssur 
of T bw. 

Die amlnry fur a Senior lecturer Is within 
the runue £A2 745 x LAluo -£\(.2l5 per 
annum . tor a F.ctrrutrr witlun the r.mcc 
1 A 1.895 x £ A MU - £A2,bto per annum In cash 
uiNe cost of living adjustments will he allowed 
<nt present £AI0 p u.* The shlwjr is subject 
In deductions under the Slate Superannuation 
Act. Ihi- commencing salary w-ill be lived 
according to the qtuhlayuiutus and cvivncmo 
uf the tuccc-ssful aPiUiuim. 

Under thft Stuff Memberv* Houxinv Sc In me 1 
tn vines approved hy the Uiimrrdtv and m , 
Hanker*, burned men may be avowed by kcini 
to purciuxc u lu»us., 

Fiuthcr partcuilarg and Information as tn 
(In- method of upplicaiion should be ohiauud 
tr<M»t Htc Scerotiiry, Assoc mi Ion or (opinion- . 
weallh Unlvcrxlllch (munch ontce), M^rlbtuouidt I 
House. Fall Mall, London, S.W 1 

Applications clu.se in Aiisitalio and I.undort 
cm rebruart 5, l%4. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 

Apidiuuutoa ore iavlMd tor tin ptm ot 
Auisrom Professor In the Department of 
Economics an the Unlrcrslty at Matdtritui. 
Duties to conuncncc Septembet 1. 19r»4. Salary 
Loin SMHHi tu $9,u4u dcpeadHig on ciuallih-u- 

It is anticipated thin two nnpn'ntmenis will 
t*e made (>ut ol ihvsv will be someone with 
a majoi inu-rest In miulu maned e, niioniies, 
l-cu the oilier upnomumiU u pi^leisiuce wtH he 
Wn-u lo jprkcaou wiiii a m^im interest tn one 
i 1,1 moic ol tin- lollnwnif; fjcJds : lidmur 

■ economics, judukiiul <uuanih.itiou. tiuemaiioiu] 

, (lade. 

- Dt lulled iippliuntuns nani’iip three rcFc-rees 
, should i*c submitted to I'rotesspr < i„ Uarfacr, 

| Dlp.ii.iiuiu of J cnunimu. UnLcisity of 
! M.muoba Wiiutireii, Lunada. bvlorc Jonuais 
; to i«cm 

I UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 

issurcii oi- si mimics 

! Applications are invited for 

M Mbit Rl S| ARCH lb.llOW.N OR 
| RLSI \R( II III IOWS 

[ Mtr ,siKtiex\fiii candidates will bo requited to 
; nnd-Tiafce teticWmr and/or rMcnrth In tiro o( 
i (lie tollnwina lu-lds : I tonomclrjch. Siunplina 
Mathematical Statistics, Mnthtniutiuff I'ro- 
| aramniinK. Nnrlmmi Fconumic Accoumtng. 

Salarj' Scales: rfhanulnti RrMurdh Fellow- 

■ ±01,051* x £1450 £1 >1,400 x £075- ALO 1.85(1 ■ 

it.I.vuo per annum. 20 Ptr cent, addition (or 
non Uhnnnkmx. iHumulan Senior HuNCurch 
Idlim £(11,750 x £(175- £( r2,2(iu per Hnnum. 

1 20 per rint addition for hon-tHr.innlnfm 1-nny 
at ap]>rnpria(c point, Aopntntnieni noimallj live 
veals m tile lust instance. 

Oii-flt allowance £<.60 C’nr allowance £(j15u 
1 pei .minim Vumlty allowance fi»r non-<?h:m- 

ai.ms for each dilhl In West Alma t(iS(» per 
annum or if muJi i ,irc ol 2) mtkI bcinp c-du- 
i .11< d oniMile Wei Atiica. tl.liiO per iiiuuim 
(uuuiHiim bee cJiiiclienl. Fan ±urmi>hcd aeccuu- 
nivulalioii pio.ulid ,u cliail'r iloi e-veceduui 

5 ptr Ii-nt. ot Oigaiy I xjhttng F .S S U 
nolo ics m untamed ot superannuation on ilmitar 


P -'.ii-'s L.r anpomu-c* and family on appoint¬ 
ment und nuiTaal u-rnua.uton. Annual vautUon 
I-. avv with thru ourseas rclt/in pnssuwes in 
ivu. lour ve.us tor noi\-( »h.in:ii:ms und ortc 
cvtrj three ycule tor lihuiiuums. 

Afiplicatlons (eight cnpictd wilii fall detail* of 
quallituuiions, cxivencucc. etc., and naming 
lime refviecu to be .uom before January 24, 
iui.4 In ihc Rct-isir.ir, Univc-tS'ilv of OIiiiiim 
i'.O. Jinx 25 LeKou. Accra, vjt to the Ansiwtint 
Jtn-iMior (OverseaNt, UnlscriJty of tlliana. 15 
(Joidon Square. 1 oiulon. W.C.I, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDirS 

APFilcatiotM arn iavitcd for TWO Lecture- 
xirivs In SOC1 Ol.OlTY and OKF 1 eetnrcslilp 
In AN1HROPOLOOT f*r October 1. 1UM. 
i-or one pt*st m Soclnlrtsy xPcclal inurems in 
industrial sociology arc: required: fot the other 
the ability to reach nodolPidcal rticory lx dcslr- 
trbte^ Salaries, will be lacnrtUng to nee. tpratl- 
Ik-Hiions and expeHenee within the «e-ale £l,750 

£2.151*. J .S.S.U. hcn«;lub and family uUt>w- 
unccs. 

Further rnrtlctllnrs may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University Collect of Swansea, 
Slngletun Park. Swansea to whom apphcntlnn* 
nttisr be sent not later than Saturday, February 
1. U>(*4. 

For further annouucementB 
see page 60 

UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

F,U LLTY Ol- ACi 1UCU L-1 URE 

nil cm inns tire Invited for the post listed 
below which Ls likely to full meant in 1964 

One post nr 1 .F.CTURF.R/ ASSISTANT LfvC - 
TURHR lAfrRl(_T/F.TURAF, liCONUMK S/ 
FARM MANAOKMliNT SRUTIOIS). Umwtl- 
dmes should nrefbrnbly be qualified in Agrl- 
Liiltin.il FYunornlcs and tuuM bare tH least 
a «ot»tl lltmoura degree with suitable research 
nnd traehfng experience FrefvretK-e will t*e 
given to ctmdldate* win* can dc-monstratc uitcf- 
est ruuHoi exnerlcntc tn the problems itssotl- 
utctl v,nli smallholder Itrrmlnp 

SjJary scidn : TJie araounlx incutawii-d Ivktw 
refer to Mnluyan TJolhwg (per n*e*wcmi and 
thur atipropimtc si; rljiut cqmvalcnts U»k( 
itnmmv* are shown in bracket-- 

1 ccturcm - W20 x $<5 - $1 0fa>/1.1 100 s -$40 - 
») R)U (£’l ,14X x C4‘» i 1,442 j £1.5 U) s £5i,- 
11 K2U) 

AsKiifanl /.rcliirers: $715 J-‘> V Hi (£I.W)l 

X £49 -£1.0*^) 

In udclitiun a tarlabje allow^nef Is at present 
paid at 5.5 |>cr ccuu. oT liqslc salsr( subject -to 
cerium lunxiuiu Li^ctliu vvitli c vpatrlatiox 
allov’Titue. iT upphc.ibu at stutilled rates 

Further Information nnd aPfiUcatlon Firm* 
arc obtainable from the N.-ciuarj Association 
ot i niiuuunwctUkU Lumet sit let. (Hrauch Dttinci. 
Murlhoroujdi llounc. lull Mull. London. b.W.l. 

The closing dale for receipt ot nprllrrdlom 
ui Kuala Lumpur umJ London (5 i elmmry 10, 
1064. 


EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE Of 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 

M JOHN SJ RLL l . IONDuN. I ( .1 
DM* \R I MI Nf OF M A N A OKMF N f AND 
SOr.lAl S( 11 ,N(.‘KS 

Head of Department: a C. LPYTON, B.A., 
LL B., M R.f.M . Bxrrlxtcx-ai-1 aw-. 

ORC ANISAliON FOR MANA(t|-MLNI* 

A three-day course for those concerned with 
orKiimsoiiouid efficiency tu business or public 
udmiiiistrutlon. 

The Froimimme haa been planned lo pernnt 
thorough discussion of particular piMblums. 

Dir course will be held at the College com- 
tru iiLint; nr 10 15 am on Wednesday, lfctli 
Match und ending at 4 10 P in un Friday. 
2U.li MurJi. 1964 

AseifitincQ can be given to find aaltable hotel 
accommodation ncaiby 

The Fee for the courwe Is Fifteen Guineas 

luUusne of nuvala. 

Appbantlon forms and furdier details avail¬ 
able from the Secretary. 

B.Sc. 

LONDON 


TVF.RSITY 


life, founded m 1887, xncceasfuJIy prepares 
students for this Degree (obtainable without 
residence), which he a vulaahlfl quuiHlcatioM 
(oi (hose seeking executive appointments in 
commerce or industry, gou rnment or municipal 
Poms,— -Froipeecus, uiving dciaiix of Courwts tor 
oi lu i London Degrees (».C;.h.. l.sw Lxums.. 
etc from Registrar, University (’orresnonvlcnce 
< ollcpc. A0 Burlington Honu., Cambridge. 

S t CR1" I AUlAl I rnlnlnK for women. 

csiuvtally u-uvcisity craduates nnd oldet 
student b : (i-oknuIi and imimlvo 14-week 
courses.—Write Principal. Davies's, 1JS Ilullaud 
Faik Avenue. W.ll. PARk 46M. 

G l VN, htll IS & CO. announce that Mr. 

J. N Buturwlck. Mr R. 1. B. 1 loyd, 
Mr. ( . J. Moisc and Mr. A. J, O, Ritchie have 
been appointed Directors of the Company wuh 
clfect iroin January 1. 1964. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION " 

GUARANI It OP (OACHINO UHUL 
SUC’t 1-SSf-UL 

tor ex a oi i nations—RauLJiua, Insurance. London 
Unit entity Degrees, 1-aw. Accouataiicy. Coctlby. 
Secretarial. Manajtemcot. Marketing. General 
( cruftcutu of Lducailon, etc. Also mruiy 
practical (uim-cxanuuation) courses In 
btislnchh Mducers. —Wine- today for tret pros- 
pectm aud/or advice- mention I tig examination 
or cuturi is in which Lutcrcidud, to the Secre¬ 
tary (Uy/2). 

MTTROPOUTAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 

or call nt 30 Onrfti Vluorla Street, London. 
V f 1 LM-abTl'.hcd 1010. 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE Or I 
ADVANOiD TECHNOLOGY 

hi. JOHN SJ ULI 1 iON4)ON. L C.l. 

Tel. . UU-rkcnwell 4 .-UU 

Dl F \RI’MFNT OF MANAOI-’MI NT AM) 
SOC IAL SCTKNt.l b 

I ( ONO.MJC FROItl l-.MS Oi M ANAGFMI N I 

A course of Cisiit weekly lectures and semi¬ 
nars Tuesday' jfrcrnoons from 2 W r m to 
5 p.m , leunnicncmg January 28. 1964, Ice 
5 gns. 

M VRKLTING M VN V< IF MINT 

A course of eight weekly lectures and 
seminars. I uesday uftcrimoiis fimu 2 Ml p.m 
to 5 P.m , commencing January 2s, l*h>4 * c.- 

5 fins- 

’1 hose courses we Intended Tor those of 
Piolessh»nn1 standing who are hi raunuficiLi 1 
or specialist positions. 

FiiTthrr detRUn nnd application forms are 
available from the Srcretniv. Dcpartmeiu of 
Management and Social Sciences. 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

Wolscy Hall (Lit. 1894) t^rov idee Postal 
Courses In a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ It Sc. Venn 
(three tf entrance U inehuM* at itKakrate Pres 
1.599 WoIslv flail suudcinta piursivd Londoa 
University B.Sr. Fconoinhs bxams . 195 (m,L 

luilion algo for G.C. U... Law. Statistical, other 
tfxutn5.— FfUHFfacf 1 '! 1 (ffieiitiijn exkmhmtlou) trura 
I W. Slmw Fletcher. f.’.Ht, IF .ft.. Diredior 
ot foodte-s. Dept. iM7. 

WOLSEY HAl-L, OXFORD 

C HUI-SLA. near Sloane Sq Picd-u-ierre iluj 
furnished room, large hanging clipboard 
£11 per month Inc. hot wider, heating preferably 
one year Jn advance. Also brutemcm room £l« 
Slo.inc WT27 or Box No. 1774. 

ANNUITY INCOME PLANNING 

Vuilablc Annuity Income. A maxirntm 1 
income and inlloJiun clause to keep your mcojur 
lu Htoo with economic conditions arc k-.ruurcs ol 
our Annuity Income J'Umnnut in w-lilch we 
specialise. Write today for full dcinlt-s. R J. 
Htlrut A IMrtncrs Ltd , 131 New London Rnud, 
Uhebuaford, Ussux. 

T C acncrrdly by STIU-LA FISflliR BUKl M. 
in the Strand. 

TIIE CHARTERED INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES 

Fmplnytrs requiring the xfrvleos or ChartcreJ 
Secretaries to fliM secret a rinl ond rimilnr cset-u 
five posts ure invited to eommuidcute with the 
See rotary of (tie institute (Dtp. lit. 14 New 
Bridge Street. London. F t\4. 
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V^n^anninga trip.to the U.S.A., make reserva¬ 
tions with Sheraton before you leave. Sheraton has 
60 hotels-in the U.S.A. We’re in New York, Chicago, 
Washington, San Francisco, Niagara Fails and 38 
other cities coast to coast. ' < 

When yon sta^wlth us, you get a warm welconie, 
.gracious service and gourmet food. Free TV;"radio, 
'air-Oonditioning. Free parking. Private baths. 
Childien stay free, in your room. Rates are reason-' 
able arid they’re guaranteed in writing..(We hold 
reservations if your ship ofpiarte is late,) For .con¬ 
firmed reservations, cat! your Travel Aggnt or 
nearest Sheraton <*en«>ral Agent. 


In London call Sheraton Hotels Reservation Office, 
Kensington Palace Hotel, London W.8. WEStern 7536 
or 8121. 


B5 SHERATON HOTELS 
& MOTOR INNS 


:OAST TO COAST IN M 5 A., IN HAWAII, CANADA, NASSAU, JAMAICA 
PUERTO RltO, MEXICO,.VENEZUELA AND ISRAEL 





4-40 STRAND, WC2 


as Executor and Trustee 

TTo appoint a relative or friend as Executor or 
Truster is not only an honour bestowed, it is a 
burden imposed. The Directors and Staff of 
Contis & Co.have (lie knowledge and experience 
to assume these tasks without tears. This is one 
of the many sei vices provided by Coutts & Co. 
and enhanced by the highly personal touch that 
is our particular iharui loisiic. 


A*mr*ct CAt tir.^*riiic Hriiumuy oi mi ruji 



COMBINING LONG EXPEDIENCE 
WITH A YOUTHFUL SPIRIT. 

THE FUJI BANK BRINGS YOU 
EFFICIENT. PERSONALIZED BANKING SERVICES 
DIRECT FROM IMPORTANT TRADE CENTRES 
THROUGHOUT JAPAN. 

japan'# largest commercial bank 

the FUJI BANKED. 

Head Office": Tokyo, Japan 
Branch offices throughout Japan: 192 
Overseas Offices: London, New York and DUsscldorf 
Representative Office: Calcutta 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


LONDON 


Bank rata (from 

4‘2°/o. 3/1/63) .... 
Dapoait rates 
7 dayt’ notice : 
Clearing banks.... 
Discount houses... 
Local authorities .. 
3 months’ fixed: 
Local authorities .. 

Finance houses_ 

Call money : 

Clearing banks* 
minimum 


2 

2 - 2’4 

4*1 

4*2 

4'j 


2 *. 


Day-to-day spread . 


Market discount rates 

(3 months’): */• 

Treasury bills... j*Im 

Bank bills. 3 7 *-J ,s i* 

Fine trade bills.. 5-5*2 


Euro-dotlar deposits : 

7 days' notice .., 3^-4 
3 month*’. 3 7 *-4>i 


Eero-sterling deposits 

(in Paris) : 

2 days’ notice . 3 7 g-4’§ 

3 months’.. 4 ' 4 - 4>2 



NEW 

YORK 


Treasury bills : 

% 

Market paper : 

°/o 

December 20.. 

... 3 522 

Bank bills .... 

3 875 

„ 27. 3 527 

Forward covor (3 months') : 

Certs, of deposit 

3 875 

Annual interest 

cost, U S dollars. 

"3Z- S IS 


COVERED ARBITRAGE MARGINS 


Wednesday 

In favour of: 


Treasury bills. 

Prime Bank Bills. 

New York . . .. 

5 JI 

New York. 

■a 

Euro-dollar/U K local 
authority loans. 

London .. 


Euro-dollars/Buro-sterling 

New York 


These covered arbitrage margin s show the differentials in 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar a<iecs, as adin.tid 
for the cost of forward exchange cover. sho*n above. 


TREASURY BILL TENOERS 



| Amount (£ million) 1 

1 91 Day 

Date of 
Tender 

1 - 

Applied 

for 

Average 

Pate of 

Allotted 
| at Max 


| Offered 

Allotment 

! Rate * 

1962 

1 4l Day 63 Da/ 


e< d. 

% 




Dec 28 

| 220 0 

338 0 

74 4 15 

46 

1963 
Sept. 27 

. 250 Of 

400 5 

73 5 88 

33 

Oct. 4 1 

240 0 

4175 

72 4 87 

59 

II 

! 240 0 

452 2 

72 4-32 

44 

.. 18 1 

240 0 

418 8 

74 2-36 

37 

’ 25 

240 0 

426 1 

74 10 70 

33 

Nor. 1 

240 0 

428 8 

75 5-08 

26 

.. 8 1 

250 0 

450'-1 

75 0-62 

49 

.. IS 

250 0 

412-2 

75 0 68 

50 

.. 22 

260 0 

416 1 

75 0 II 

41 

.. 29 

260 0 

452-1 

74 9-42 

53 

Dec 6 

1 260 0 

470-5 

75 4-S8 

22 

.. 13 

240 0 

472-6 

74 8 89 I 

45 

20 

220 0 

371-5 

74 4 54 

34 

., 27 

240 0 

347 0 

74 5-08 

62 


• On December 27th tenders for 91 -day bills at £99 Is 5d 
secured 62 per cent, higher tenders being a'loued in full 
The offer for this week was for £220 million 91-day bills, 
f Allotment cut by £20 million 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ 

Treasury Bills 
Tender | Tap 


1962 



Dec. 31 

4,938 8 

1963 1 
Sept 28 | 

3.060 0 

i 1,747 9 

Oct. 5 

3,070 0 

1,764 2 

.. 12 

3.090 0 

1,776 3 

.. 19 

3-0-0 

1,787 1 

26 

3,130 0 

1,821 3 

Nov 

mt 

1,791 9 
1,715-4 


3 180-0 

1,711-9 


3.180 0 

1,710-3 


3.190-0 

1,758-0 

Dec. 7 

3.200 0 

1,797 8 

14 

3,210-0 

1,822-6 

„ 31 

3,170 0 

2.007 7 


nliion) 


Ways and Means 

Advances _ . 

Total 


Public 

j Bank of 

Floating 

Debt 

Dept 

England 

363 5 

5 0 

5.309 2 

323 8 


5,131 6 

243 2 


5,077-4 

230 2 


5,096 4 

265 9 


5,163 1 

222 4 


5.173 7 

241 8 


5,183-7 

233-7 


5,119*1 

266 0 


5.158-0 

236 3 

15 

5,128-1 

250 0 

2 0 

5,200-0 

246 3 

0 B 

5,244-9 

25! 9 


5.284 5 

393 9 


5,571 7 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

N ot surprisingly, Britain’s Treasury bill 
rates lost further ground during the 
latter half of December as the discount 
houses again ignored official displeasure and 
raised their agreed bid in an effort to build 
up their portfolios of bills before making up 
their year-end balance sheets. Following a 
similar move the week before, the discount 
house syndicate increased its bid by id. at 
the December 20thi tender to £99 is. 5d. 
for 91-day bills—driving the average rate 
of discount down by 4.33d. to 74s. 4.54(1. 
per cent, the lowest level since October. 
Total applications dropped sharply in the 
normal year-end pattern. But, with the 
number of bills on offer also reduced by 
£20 million to £220 million, the houses 
were awarded allotments equivalent to only 
34 per cent of their applications. Their 
applications for 90-day bills (dated Friday), 
however, were met in full and their average 
allotment rose to 50 per cent. 

The manoeuvre was more successful at 
the December 27th tender when a further 
substantial decline in total applications was 
set against an increase of £20 million in 
the number of bills on offer. This time 
their bid of £99 is. 3d. assured the discount 
houses of allotments of 91-day bills equiva¬ 
lent to 62 per cent of their applications and 
the bill rate actually rose slightly to 
74s. 3.o8d. per cent. The houses’ appli¬ 
cations for 92-day bills (dated Monday) 
were met in full bringing the syndicate’s 
average allotments up to 67 per cent of its 
applications. At the December 20th auction 
in New York the average rate of discount on 
the three-month bills fell about two points 
to 3.522 per cent and the following week 
remained virtually unchanged at 3.524 per 
cent. With the cost of forward cover at 
17/64, this widening of the differential be¬ 
tween bill rates in London and New York 
moved the covered arbitrage margin on a 
swap of three-month Treasury bills back 
into New York’s favour. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 

J»n. 2 . 
1963 

Dee. 27, 
1963 

Jen. 1, 
1964 

Issue Department* : 


2,597-7 


Notes <n circulation ..... 

2,406-7 

2,552 8 

Notes m banking dept.... 

43-7 

52 6 

47-6 

Govt, debt and securities* 

2,449 0 

2,649 0 

2,599-0 

Other securities. 

0-8 

0-7 

0 8 

Gold coin and bullion.... 

0 4 

0-4 

0 4 

Coin other than gold coin 

0 3 

0 3 

0 3 

Banking Department : 




Depones : 


12 3 

10 8 

Public accounts. 

Special doposits. 

10 7 

... 


Bankers.. . 

256* f 

204-4 

218 8 

Others. 

73-3 

73 1 

71 7 

Total. 

340 1 

289-8 

301 3 

Securities : 




Government . 

241-4 

204-1 

206 3 

Discounts and advances 

52-4 

28-4 

42-7 

Other. 

19 9 

dtt 

22-0 

Total. 

313-7 

271-0 

Banking department reserve . 

44 S 

53 5 

4M 

" Proportion ”. 



‘ £o 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14*553,000. 
Fiduciary issue decreased by £50 million to £2,609 mllHon 1 

on January he. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Spot 

^December 27 January I 


US$.1 

Canadian $, 
French fr.v. 
Swiss Fr, ...■ 
Belgian Fr,, 

Dutch Gldu 
W.Gsr.Om. 
Portug. Estf 
Italian Lire. 
Swedish Kr. 
Danith Kr, . 
Norwgn.Kr. 
AustrlanSch. 

’ Official limits. 


,,*70-212* 

Il-62£»4*tt27 

II-94-.I2.S4V 
■117-0*- 

142-05 
4toEi a 
m t3 65 

1-1775 


2-79V-J 4 


62 

19-7f-40-3O! t 

72 254-73 346 


1740* a- 3 * i 

20 00VOI'• 

72 if-21 


2-79V-B4 
.3 02»i. “ 
13’Wi 
J2 07-* 

139 35r 
40 

, 10 06*4-07 

Ml-HW 

*0’15-20 
17404-41 
14-SI 'j-s* 

19- 30*2- , 4 

20- 01V-V 

72-20-23 


One Month Forward 


United States $ . 

Canadian $. 

French Fr..,..., 

Swifts Fr. 

Austrian Sch. ... 

Belgian Fr. 

Daniih Kr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm. 

Italian Lire. 

Swedtt.lt Kr. 


teS&'SSSU 

1 ' 4 -Hjc. dla n 

V-'«c. pm 
5-15 gro dis 
PerSc, dis 3 c. pm- 
2 ’ 4 - 2*4 ore die, l*e- 2 ’i ere dit 
dis I** c. pm- 7 * c. dis 
U-'ipf- dis * 4-12 pi. pm 
H2-3*2 lire dis I 'a—lire dii 
* 4—*4 ore pm [|orepm-Joredii 


’a c. pm-par 

■CCT 

AJ&TS, 

.dis 3 c. pm- 2 c. di* 


Thro® Months Forward 


United States $ . 

Canadian $. 

French Fr. 

Swiss Fr. 

Austrian Sch. .,. 

Belgian Fr. 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm.. 

Italian Lire. 

Swedish Kr. 


pm 

IV-l'K. pm 
5-15 gro dis 
3c. pm- 2 c. die 


»4-'* c. pm 
«4- , a c. pm 

IV-IVc. dis 

l 7 r-l*t c. pm 
3-13 gro. dis 
7-2 c. pm 


3*4—ore dis 2h-3’;> ore dis 
l*e-|i|C. pm 1*4-1 he pm 

V*Vpf. pm IV-l'i pf- pm 

Sh-Oh lire dis 6-f lire di* 
I's- 3 * ore pm l-'gorepm 


s. d par fine oz 
$ per fine oz . . 


Gold Price it Fixing 

250/II 
35 00 

Investment Currencies 


investment $ (London): 
Security £ (New York). 




250/10 
35 07<> 


H 2, h 

0 2 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


£000 


April I, 

Estimate 1962, 
1963-64 

Dec. 31, 
1962 


April I, 
1963, 
to 

Dec. 31, 
1963 


16 days, 17 dayt 
ended ended 
Dec. Dec 
31. 31. 

1962 1963 


Ordinary 

Revenue 

Income Ta>c.... 2.789,000 1,241.036 1,245.794 86,979 93,923 
Oth. Inland Kev. 940,000 636,900 658.900 26,900 , 26,500 
Customs and 

Excise. 2.732,000i 2,046,494 2,092.889 90,318 97,773 


Total. 6,839,000 4,160,61# 4,271,136 119,541 240,514 


Ordinary 

Expenditure 

Supply Services. 
Other. 

Total. 

Sinking Funds.. 


6.139,000 4,155,279 4,274,872 306,574'285,238 
748,000; 547,068 592,667 51,675 ) 74,159 

6,887,90S 4.70U47 4,869,339 3M.1511339,397 

42,0001 27,549 28,237 5201 920 


“ Above-line ” Surplus 
or Deficit. 

“ Below-lin* " Net Expen¬ 
diture* . 

Total Surplus or Deficit 


569,268 


622,640 [139,210! 


I I9,f03 


461,075 483,150 139,747 143,336 

1,030,343 1,105,790 278^957 263,139 


Ron Market Borrowing 


Net recent* fr*n t 

Tax Reserve Certificate! 

128,308 

112.197 

12,158 


. Savings Certificates. 
Defence loads........ 

9,400 

- 14,700 

12,640 

2,100 

IS 

3,028 

704 

Premium $an^nfs Bondi. 

30,580 

2,100 

2,100 

Total.. 

191*348 

140,437 

19,386 

15.644 


* Net Issues to the Civil Contingencies Fund £2 million 
in 1963-64 compared with £5 million in 1962-63. 
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Cbntribatfng 'Yo Japan's .jedttaarftft expansion • ha»i 
been one of "the Bonk^of Kobe's" many eatable 


achievement!. As one of the select authorized 
foreign exchange bonks, its international network 
of * correspondents provides, worfd^wfde backing 
service. For your every banking need, it pays to 
consult with the expert! of the Bonk of Kobe first. 


the BANK of KOBE lto. 

Head Office: Kobe, Japan 
146 Branches throughout Japan 
Representative Office!: London, New York 




We know 
Australia 

\ 

X 

\ 


Tea. wo know Australia and so we 
should, for probably nowhere elso Is a bank 
so closely integrated with every phase of life in 
the country it serves. Throughout Australia, the 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea, and tn the British 
Solomon Islands* there are branches of the Commonwealth 
Trading Bank. Our knowledge of these areas is, in 
oonaeqneneo; extensive, first hand and up-to-date. That 
knowledge, and aur complete range of banking services. 

we place at the disposal of all 
whomay find them helpful. 

Yo&renqolries 
ere invited. 


Send donation* to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROaVENGR GARDENS • LONDON .'&OT.1 


Treasurer; The Dak* of Xorthmnbertand,, K.&. • Secrttarg?Stirling Wharton Esq. 




COMMONWEALTH TIUUKfi 
HANK SF AUSTRALIA 

Gtof London Offlct: X OtD JSWKT. E.C2 mAmo/i* W.CJ 

Htad Qgic*: SYDNEY. N.S.W. AUSTRALIA 


MUtLrod as a Newspaper. Avtihorlscd aa Second flans Mail 


'Ne/.p^r L t <i a ' wiicr xbl vsjsn.9v- fts&..«ssjr *• «— 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Grow Red. 
Yield, 


A*eh. Topeka , 
Can. Pacific 
Pennsylvania 
Union Pacific ., 
Amor. Electric 
Am. Tel. & Ul. 
Cane. Edison 
me. Tel 4 Tel . 
Western Union 

Alcoe. 

Aluminium .... 
Amer. Cen. ... 
Am. Smeltmi . 
Am. Viscose . .. 
An scon d« . .. 

Beth. Stool_ 

Boeing. 

Cetenoeo...... 


98*i 

Exchequer 2*i%. 

. 1963-64 

99*2 



K. 

II 

2 

I 00 i 4 

Conversion 4*i%. 

.1964 

100*4 

100*4 


8 

1 

99*jf 

Treasury 4% . 

.1965 

99*2 

99*V» 


19 

0 

96*12 

IOH>u 

Savings Bonds 3%. 

. .1955-65 

97 7 i, 

101 *i„ 

97'Vj 


1 

7 

Exchequer 5*}%. 

.1966 

101 ** 1 , 


1 

6 

90 7 e 

Savings Bonds 2* 2 % .... 

..1964-67 

93'*,, 

low*. 


II 

4 

99 7 * 

Exchequer 5%. 

Exchequer 4%. 


100 **,, 


15 

1 

97 


96**„ 

94**„ 


3 

2 

90b 

Funding 3% . 

.1966-68 

92 

92*„ 


14 

B 

91 

Conversion 3 * 2 %. 

.1969 

94*4 

94*, 


8 

II 

88 >i 

Funding 3%. 

. 1959-69 

91*4 

92*. 


li 

5 

95*4 

Victory 4% .... 

. . 1920-76 

97' a 

97*2 


0 

4 

8 S*e 

Savings Bonds 3%. 

..1960-70 

89 

89*, 


15 

3 

98 

Conversion 5%... 

.1971 

99* 

99 7 i,* 


2 

B 

I03* t 

Conversion 6 %. 

.1972 

106V 

107*2 

2 

14 

7 

99', 

Conversion 5 * 4 %. 

.1974 

99V 

too*. 


3 

10 

92*e 

Funding 4%. 

.. 1960-90 

94*, 

95 


0 

10 

*78 

Savings Bonds 3%..... 

..1965-75 

81 

81*2 


II 

2 

m 

Exchequer 5%. 

. 1976-78 

96 

96 7 i, 


• 

II 

77 

Treasury 3 * 2 %. 

. 1977-80 

78V 

79*4 


17 

5 

75*4 

Treasury 3*j%. 

..1979-81 

78V 

79*4 


17 

7 

97*| 

Funding 5 * 2 %. 

Treasury 5%. 

.1982-84 

97*4* 

98V 


9 

4 

87*4 

..1986-89 

90*, 

91 


12 

10 

60*4 

Redemption 3% 

.1986-96 

62*, 

627, 


17 

6 

64*, 

Funding 3*i% ., ... 

1999-2004 

66 * 4 * 

64*i* 


15 

2 

91*4 1 

Treasury 4 * 2 %. . 

2008-12 

94*4 

95', 


12 

7 

64*4 j 

Consols 4%.. . after 

Feb 1957 

66 ',* 

66 *,* 


13 

7 

57*4 1 

1 War Loan 3 * 2 % 

after 1952 

58 7 , 

59 *, 


12 

9 

56' 2 

Conv. 3 * 2 % . . after 

Apr 1961 

59 

59*4 


13 

0 

48*2 

Treasury 3% . after Apr. 1966 

50*4 

50V 


12 

II 

41*4 1 

Consols 2' 2 % . 


43* 

43*4* 


10 

10 

40 7 , 

Treasury 2 * 2 %. after 

Apr. 1975 

43 

93*4 


II 

6 

98 1 

British Electric 4 * 2 % . 

1967-69 

99*4 

99*, 


0 

10 

BU, 1 

British Electric 3% ... 

1968-73 

84*2 

84V 


17 

2 

76 1 

British Electric 3% 

1974-77 

79 ' 4 

79*, 


17 

7 

85*2 1 

British Electric 4> 4 % . 

1974-79 

88 *, 

8 B*i 


12 

7 

78*, 

British Electric 3'i% . 

1976-79 

79*, 

80>, 

i j 

17 

1 

87*, 

British Gas 3 * 2 % . . . . 

1969-71 

90S, 

91 >0 

3 

II 

6 

89*4 

British Gas 4%. 

1969-72 

93 

9I 7 ,* 

1 3 

10 

5 

61 5, 

British Gas 3% .. 

1990-95 

63 

63*; 


17 

7 

81', ; 

British Transport 3% . 

1968-73 

84*2 

84V 


17 

2 

90 7 , 

British Transport 4% 

.1972-77 

86 * 

06*, 

1 3 

13 

10 

64*2 1 

British Transport 3°/ 

1978-88 

45V 

66 *, 


0 

1 


Dec- 

31. 


- 


1963 

High 

Low 



d. 

61/10*2 

53/- 


17 

II / 

57/3 

49/10*2 


15 

10 

21/4 

17/4*2 



9 

87/3 

73/7*2 


10 

III 

82/3 

70/- 


13 

7 

82/- 

66/9 


12 

71 

59/9 

98/1*2 


14 

10 

44/3 

37/9 


16 

II 

£25 *,4 

£ 2 l*i. 


IB 

71 

54/9 

37/9 




42/3 

37/3 


19 

2 

. 65/- 

. 52/6 


16 

11 / 

£ 2 I*a 

|£I 6*4 


13 


56/1 

, 47 / 4 

■ 

1 

8 f 

A 

^97,, 

|£25'„ 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(«) (b) (c) 


5 4 f 

4 13 6 f 

5 5 1/ 
5 9 10/ 
5 • 10/ 
5 10 2/ 
5 12 5/ 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 

BARKS, DISCOUNT 4 HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins. 5 /- 

Midland. £1 

Net. Provincial..£1 

Westminster *B .....«£f 
Australia S N. Z. ... . £1 
Ik. Lond. S $. Amer..Cl 
Bank erf Montreal... .BIS 
Bank oiNewS. Wales. £20 
Barclays D.C.O....;. Til 

Chartered.£1 

Hongfc’g. S Shang. ,.f2S 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambro..5/- 

Monttgu Trust.5/r 


Price. I Price, 
Dec.24,;Dec. 31, 
1963 | 1963 


Yield, 

Dec. 31, Cove 
1963 




1 / 

l5/7*i 

12 /Uj 


9 « 


10 

3 / 

17/7*2 

12/9 

9 \m 

9'ib 


H 

10 / 

19/6 

13/- 

7'iW 

9*2 e 



9 / 

40/10*2 

30/6 

19*2^ 

7 a 



'if 

59/- 

42/4 

8 • 

IS b 




25/4*2 

18/- 

10 b 

5 f 



Of 

65/- 

49/6 

10 c 

5 e 




27/- 

22/6 

6 • 

15 b 



7 f 
9f 

19/9 

15/10*2 

10 b 

5 a 


II 

10 / 

65/1 

46/7*2 

5'sb 

3 < 



1 / 

39/4 

29/9 

13*2 c 

9*2# 



1 / 

29/7*2 

18/6 

16 e 

7 s 



21 

13/9 

9/4*2 

1 IV c 

3*2 • 



71 

16/- 

12 /- 

16*2 b 

6 a 


1 

81 

29/6 

20/6 

II b 

5 « 



61 

28/1*2 

23/- 

10 c 

10 c 



91 

21 /- 

16/4*2 

5 e 

12 b 


aenroaers... 

Union Discount.... 

. .LI 
..£1 


4-95 


Bowmaker. 

.5/- 


1 63 


Lombard Banking .. 

sy- 


3 85**j 


Mercantile Credit .. 

■ 5f- 


4*4B 

l J -i 

United Domins. Tst.. 

.5/- 


3 71 


BREWE«f s Etc 




Allied Breweries .., 

.5/- 


387 

1 h 

Bass, Mitchells A B . 

5/- 

I4/4U 

40/10*2 

4 00 

2 ' 

Charrington United. 

5/- 

4*21 

■'7 

Distillers. 

10 /- 

3 59 

1^4 

Guinness. 

10 /- 

57/9* 

4 00 

1*1 

Harveys. 

• 5/- 

20/4*2* 


I 1 ; 

Scottish A Newc Brew £1 

65/- 

3lV 

l»4 

Watney Mann. 

• 5/- 

26/1*2* 

IK 

2 


29/2*4 18/9*4 


High 1 

1 Low 

9M, 

86 V 

I05<i 

96 

72 

57*2 

106 

100 

86 *e 

73 

95 

91*4 

71 

58*4 

93*4 

87*2 

96V 

92V j 

100 *, 

96 j 

101*4 

96*2 ; 

52', 

96*4 

98*, 

90*, 

100 

95 ! 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price, j Price. 
Dec. 24,1 Dec. 31, 
1963 j 1963 


Australia 3 * 4 % .1965-69 

Australia 6 %.1974-76 

Ceylon 4%. 1973-75 

New Zealand 6 %.1976-80 1 

Pad. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6 %.1978-81 

South Africa 3' 2 %.1965-67 

Southern Rhodesia 4*i%.1987-92 

A|ricultural Mortgage 5%. 1959-89 

I Birmingham 4 * 4 %. 1967-70 

I Bristol 5%. 1971-73 

' Corporation of London 5 * 4 % . 1976-79 

L.CC.3%. after 1920 

1 L.C.C. 5%.1980-83 

! Middlesex 5 * 4 % .1980 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


5 10 5/ 

19/9 

! 15/3 

5 « 

9 b 


44/- 

[ 29/IV 

5 e 

6 b 


50/- 

1 36/5*4 

6*4 • 

7* 2 b 

Red. Yield, 

17/3 

1 14/- 

6*4 b 

3Vu 

Dec. 31, 
1963 

27/6 

23/- 

9 b 

4 1 


29/4 

17/6 

5 b 

2 « 

£ a. d. 

50/6 

41/10*2 

5*4* 

14*46 


5 II 0/ 
5 18 0/ 
8 3 0/ 
S 19 0/ 
8 3 0/ 
5 12 0/ 
7 8 0/ 
5 IS 61 
5 6 0 / 
5 8 6 / 


54 / 10*2 * 3 /- 

35/4> a 27/9 

16/9 13/6 

73/- 53/dla 

37/9 2B/6 

65/- 45/- 

61/9 46/6 

69/3 44/10*2 

£19*1,« £16*14 
48/9 1 40/1*2 

32/6 22/9 


Whitbread ‘A*.5/- 

• BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Plaster Bd. 10/- 

Rlcherd Costam.5/- 

Criecall Mfg.5/- 

Intarnational Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland .... 5/- 

Wail Paper .5/- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright 4 Wilson .. 5/- 

Borax Defd. 5/- 

Fisons. £1 

ICI. £1 

Monsanto .5/- 

DRAPERY 4 STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ... 5/- 
Montague Burton... 10/- 

Debenhams.10/- 

G.U.S. 'A'.5/- 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lewis's Invest T«t_4/- 

Marks 4 Spencer 'A* 5/- 
United Drapery ..... 57- 

Wool worth.. .5/- 

OIL 

British Petroleum ... .£1 

Burmah Oil. £1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar.10/- 


23/10*1 24/- 
17/6*4 17/6 

42/3 42/6 

48/IO*vJ 48/- 
15/70 15/7*1 


58/- 57/M, 

65/- 64/10*2 

£195* £19*,* 

48/1*2 48/4*2 

26/- 27/3 


6*67 "1 2*) 
6 - 92**1 I** 
3 8 l** 2 »J 
6 08** 2*4 


FOREIGN* AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Dec. ' Dec. 
24 I 31 

* I $ 


, Chry.ler . . 

1 Col Palmolive . 
1 Crown Zeller.. 
' Distillers Seag.. 
| Douglas... 
i Dow Chemical. 

Du Pont. 

' East Kodak . . 
j Ford Motor ... 

Gen Electric 
I General Foods . 
General Motors 

i Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heinz. 

Int. Bus. Math.. 
Iht Harvester.. 
Inter. Nickel .. 


Dec. ' Dec I 
24 | 31 

$ | * 

87*4 | 83*4 
' 41 ! 41>4 

1 54 ** I 54*4 
; 48*4 i 49*i 
21*4 21*4 

68 * 4*1 69 
237' 4 , 239*4 
119 115*4 

49*4 ! 49 7 , 

85 89*4 

78*4 78*4 

41J* 41V 
47*4 47 

•Si'S 

66*4 60V 


Inter Paper . . 
Kennecott.... 
Litton Inds.... 
Monsanto .... 
Nat. Distillers. 
Pan-American 
Procter GambL 
Radio Corpn . 
Sears Roebuck 

Shall Oil. 

Socony-Mobi!. 
Sund. Oil Ind. 
Stand. Oil N.J. 
Union Carbide 
U.S. Steel .... 
West Electric. 
Wool worth... 
Xerox. 


! Doc Dec. 
24 31 

8 I 8 

I 3li. 32*. 

! 74 72*, 

, 77*4 78 7 , 

60*4 625. 

23* 4 23 7 « 

49*4 52*i 

. 70S, 79 7 , 

I 96 965. 

97 977, 

I 46 46 7 , 

i 70*i 72*, 

64*, 637, 

1 74*2 76 

120*, 120*2 

52*, 53*, 

33«* 337, 

74*4 . 73*4 
;40l*, 42D 


Dec. 23 Dec. 311 

FRANCE Frci. Frcs. 

Air Liquids... 845 822 

Banquede Paris 360 353-: 

Citroen. 154 157 

C.F Petrols.. 224 223. 

Cie. G. d’Eect. 611 602 

Machines Bull. 178 183 

Pechmey. 167 166 

Printemps.... 385 383 

Rhone-Poulenc 363 366 

S.I.M. 332 342 

Samc-Gobain.. 245' 251* , 

Usmor. 146 143 | 

Index ... 82 8 82 8 


I Dec. 23< Dec. 31; 


Dec. 23 Dec. 31 


tt*ft4*|rd and Poor's Indices (19X1-43*10) 


1963 

413 

Yield 

15 

i, YMrf 

50 

Yield | 

Gun. 

Yield 

Industrial* 

% 

Rails | 

1 % : 

Utilities | 


Rond* 

% 

Nor. 27 

76» 

J* 13 

38 59 i 

4-46 

64 24 

3'43 ! 

87 67 

' 4 11 

'Doc 1 "4 

a«9 

3 08 

38 96 

4 42 

65 It 

! 

87*57 

| 4 12 

m n 


3 04 

40 05 

4 38 

45 19 

1 3*38 

87 '44 

1 4 13 

M It 

Tits 

3 04 

40 07 

4 31 

45 94 

3 36 1 

87*14 

4 16 

1 - “ 

77 H 

3*10 

39 99 

4 40 

; 65 50 

3 39 | 

87 31 

4 14 

425 Industrials *- 

—High, 79 00 (Dec. 

17, 1963). 

Low, 65 48 ()an. 

2, 1963). 



Usmor. 146 143 

Index ... 82 8 82 8 

High.... 102-2 (7.1.63) 

Low . 80 9(13.12.63) 

Dee. 28, 1962*100. 


ITALY 

Ass Generali . 

Breda. 

Edison. 

Fiat. 

Finsider 
La Centiale. 
Montecatim. 

Motta. 

Olivetti_ 

Pirelli S.p A. 
Rinascente . 
Sma Viscose. 
Index ... 55 6 
High.... 673 
Low.... 526 

19 SO - 


GERMANY % % 

A.E.G., 461 467 

Bad'che. Anilin. 508*2 515 

Bayer. 540 547 

Commerzbank. 509 514 

Deutsche Bank. 520 520 

HoechstFarb... 479 486 

Kundenkredit . 430 430 

Loewenbrau... 1,070 1,070 

Mannesmann .. 194*2 195*; 

Siemens. 533*2 542 

, Thyssen-Huette 172*2 175 

[Volkswagen... 571 573 

Herstati Index 97-91 ,919-13 

High . I03-7S (9.9.63) 

Low . 83-11 (26.2.63) 

Dee. 31, 1959*100. 


HOLLAND % J % 

A.K.U. -5153,1 525>i 

Bijenkorf ... 875 870 

Heinekens . 451*2 446*4 

Interunie (PI.50) [FI.200 lFI.200 
K. N. Hoogoven 552 564* 4 

Kon. Zbut-Ket. , 773 , 775 

Philips (FI.25).. PI.I47-5H.I40 I 
Rcbeco (FI.50). lH.226 FI.227 

Rotterdam Bk.. 328*4 340 

I Thomauen it D. 780 790 

Valeurop,... i. jPI. 73 9FI. 74 7 
Zwanqnbqrg 695 I 900 

Index... 3J7-8 340-6 

High .... }$8-7 (9.9.43) 

Low . W0>7 (3.1.63) 

1933*100, 


10.410 10,370 
2,317 ! 2,350 
21.380 <21.200 
2,631 2.642 

5,080 5,135 

669 674 

5,200 5.1B0 

72 56 /-96 

06 (1.1.63) 

25 ( 8.10.63 ) 

100 . 


BELGIUM I Frcs. j Fret. 

Arbed.' 27.125 127,025 

Bque.Nat.deBol. 10,900 ] 11,000 
Bque. Soc. Gen. 3,890 3,910 

Cockerill - Oug. J 2,278 2.298 

Esperance Long 4,980 5.0R0 

Hoboken.116,450 16,550 

Innovation . ., 6,660 6,680 

Photo Gavaert . 1 2,200 2,276 

Sidr 946 ; 948 

Soc. Generals.. 15,750 15,800 

Soft _ . 8,500 8,470 

Un.Mmiere 1/10 916 1 940 


15.750 15,800 
8,500 8,470 


SWEDEN 

Alfa Level B.. .. 

Am... 

Elektrolux .... 
EricaionB.Kr.3S 
Skand. Banken. 
Sv. Cellulose... 
Sv. Handelsbank 
Tandstk BKr.50 
Index . 201 

High.. 20! 

Low ... 161 


Kr. Kr* 
. 332 332 

::: if? if’ 

.35 159 159 

in. 271 276 

.. 223 225 

ink 258 260 

50 168 173 

201-23 202 76 

205-75 (1,11.63) 
162 02 (I 1.63) 


„ n nos 3 06 40 05 4 38 65 19 3-38 87-46 4 13 Hrth '' 673 06 (I 6TI Hi eh 'T' 132,27130 124 NORWAY V I V 

It tfrtl 3 06 40 07 4 31 65 96 3 36 I 8716 4 16 ff”" SI « «/i'S /J ti u f ‘ RerSSprlv’bk | AJ 2ob 

, . M | 77* 3 l5 37 W «« 85 50 3-38 | 87 31 4,4 t """ !»’j 180 

425 Industrials —High, 79 00 (D ec. 17, 1963). Low, 65-48 (Jan. 2, 1963). Norsk Hydre.. 260 | 2S0 

1 Ex dividend, f Tax free. % Assumed average life. 7 years. | The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s 9d in £. H the trapHallisatJon W Ex rights, Equivalent io 8-0 sterling. 

(a) Interim dividend (b) Final dividend, (c) Year’s dividend, (e) To earliest date (f) Flat yield (g) Ex all (h) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or pused. 
(apanese prices supplied by Diawa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
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LONDON: NEW YORK: FRANCE 
GERMANY: HOLLAND: ITALY 

BELGIUtt-r SWEDEN: NORWAY 


Pricn, IWJ 
High | Low 


6/9 

17/1*2 

.!£* 

HJlU 

13/- 

Sfi 

15/7*1 

9/3*4 

9/9 

>5/3 

19/6 

$4 
H/3 
.1/3 
14/t‘j 
5/1*2 
11/9 
9/3 
5/8*4 
4/14 
e/9 
10/6 , 
'0/3 

*3/104 

0/9 

V- 

8/9 

15/3 

9/6 

19/9 

2/- 

4/04 

7/9 

15/6 

18 /- 

7/6 ^ 

7/6 , 
,8/- 
!8/9 > 
r7/3 

IJP 

<?/{ 

*5/9 

3 

' 2/6 

'54 

10/6 

*3/- 

9/4*i 

8/7*2 

'S/6 

S ; A 

9/9 

:5/6 

16/1*2 

i5/93 4 

I8/I0*a 

0/7*, 

8/IO» 2 

a/iiu 

15/- 

14/3 

oil 

W 

i9/9 

11/10*2 

15/4*2 

,6/3 

' 1/6 

13/- 

11/3 

17/6 

34*i 

’</- 

•3/- 

10/10*2 

3/9*4 

“V< 

*/3 

//- 


32/3 

55/6*4 

»«/44 

78/- 

39/- 

40/3 

39/3 


111/- 
■44/3 
0/7*2 

88/3 

27/- 

56/6 

55/6 

70/3 

11/104 

10/6 

12 /- 

67/l'i 

14/6 

65/- 

15/9 

39/9 

49/- 

26/10*2 

52/- 

18/6 

13 /- 

23/9 

7/- 

43/6 

8/6 

10/6 

14/9 

73/6 

33/9 

10 /- 

44/6 

l/U«4 

14 /- 

58/7»a 

23/9 

37/6 

1?, 

3*/^ 

9*i« 

'1C 

20 7 e 

35/- 

89/9 

15/4*2 

I4/I'i 

66/4*2 

25/l'j 

5/4*2 

75/9 

13/6 

24/- 

20/8*4 

28/6 

73/4*2 

13/3*4 

18/0*4. 

167/6' * 
65/9 
120/- 
62/4*2 
111/3 
77/6 
47/- 
146/3 
•7/4*2 
47/9 
53/3 
30/- 
12/- 
185/- 
$II03 4 
•4/7*2 
19/- 
20/- 

36/6 

•4/2*4 

14/6 

24/6 


Uu Two 
Dividends 
(a) (6) (c) 


3*4 
13*2 c 
5 o 
7*20 
5 a 
17 c 

5 6 
• I c 

B'lb 

6 a 
9 o 
2*2 c 
55*0 
6*21> 

35 c 


II l 

#£ 
100 c 
25 c 
It 105 c 
t23l *4 c 
15 o 
7*2 0 

5 a 

7*2 a 
20 c 

6 c 

4 c 
15 6 
I2* ? c 

6 b 
t 2 - 2 a 
I53*c 
4 7 j 2 o 

5 c 
^2**0 

60 b 
10 a 
15 a 
80 a 
70 a 

31 a 
5 a 

105 0 
5 ci 
362 3 b 
20 o 

6*4 a 

Nit o 
100 a 
|$ I - 60 c 

32 * a b 
10 b 
55 c 

I 0 
9 7c 
Nil c 

! c 

7 b 
m e 


6*4 b 
4*20 
7*2 b 
19** b 
12*2 b 
7 0 
3 o 
) a 
4**0 
10 b 

10 b 

11 *4c 
21*3 h 

3*40 

27*2 c 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 

ELECTRICAL iTUDtO^ 

A. E.I. 

B. I.C.C.£1 

Crompton Parkinson 5/- 

Decca.I©/- 

E.M.1.10/- 

ElliotfAutomatlan.. .5/— 

English Electric.£1 

General Electric.£1 

C. A. Parsons.£1 

Philips Lamp Works 101h 

Radio Rentals.#/- 

A. Reyroile.**£l 

Thom Electrical..,. .5/— 


Price, Price, , 

Dec.24, Dec. 3l, 
(963 1963 


CoY#r| 


Prices, 1963 


43/9 
86/3 
W /6 
79/- 
41/3 . 
44/0*4 
40/6 
77/- 

w 

2$ 

[118/9 


44/3 

«7/Ma 

•8/7*2 

tl /6 

41/9 

43/7*a 

40/6 

75/9 

<8/3 

131/3 

85/7*2 

•9/3*4 

49/9* 

65/3 

138/9 




IlfiSINEERIItU 



44 b 

4*2 0 

Babcock A Wilcox. 

..£1 45/6 

45/6 

7 b 

4 0 

John Brown. 

..£1 40/6 

41/3 

3 0 

9 b 

Cammed Laird- 

.5/- 9/6 

9/6 

20 £ 

1 10 a 

In tor net. Combust. 

.§/- 38/14 

M/44 

7* a i 

2*2 0 

Swan Hunter. 

..£1 28/6 

»/- 

rs c 

* 6 o 

John Thompson ... 

.5/- 20/7*2 

21/- 

t33 4 « 

tS b 

Coventry Gauge... 

10/- 33/6 

32/-* 

t7 b 

t3 « 

Alfred Herbert 

..£1 72/- 

73/- 

17*2 e 

74« 

Allied Ironfounderi 

..£1 101/6* 

101/9 

15 b 

5 d 

Averyt.. 

.,£1 94/- 

94/- 

3 0 

4*i b 

B.S.A. 

10/- l4/8* 4 

»5/03* 

4*20 

8*2 b 

George Cohen .... 

.5/- 13/3 

13/14 

5 0 

6 b 

Davy-Ashmore .... 

■Hr W* 

13/6 

II b 

5 a 

Guest Keen. . .... 

. M 72/- 

72/3 

4 0 

12 b 

Head Wrightson .. 

.5/- 19/3. 

20/3 

1-36 c 

5 9 

Metal Box. 

-.£1 75/6* 

77/6 

12 b 

4 0 

Ransom# A Marie*. 

.5/- 18/9 

19/3 

7 b 

3 0 

Renold Chains- 

•O 49/7»j 

49/7*2 

7 a 

7 b 

Tub* Investments.. 

..£1 66/3 

66 /- 

24<* 

7'jb 

Vickers ‘. 

..£1 30/7i 2 


33 4 0 

10 b 

Ward (Thos. W.),. 

..£1 67/6 

68 /- 

10 a 

124 b 

Wellman Smith Owen $/- 21/3 

21 /- 

16 b 

5 0 

Woodall-Duckham 

.5/- 18/6* 

18/6 



FOOt? * TOBACCO 


10 c 

12*2 < 

Allied Suppliers ... 

10 /- 28/6 

28/3 

15 b 

10 0 

Assoc, British Foods 

*/- 7/9 

7/6 

8 b 

4 0 

I Bovril. 

..£1 46/3 

4*/- 

f 2 a 

14 b 

Brooko Bond ‘B' ■ . 

.$/- 11 / 6 H 

11/6 

9 b 

7' 2 r 

1 Fitch Lovell. 

. 2/6 10/6 

10/6 

II b 

2*20 

International Stores 

.5/- 15/4*2 

15/4*2- 

10 Kb 

5 a 

J. Lyons ‘A’. 

..£1 81/3 

81/3 

5 0 

10 b 

Ranks Hovis .. 

10/- 36.6 

35/1*2' 

10 c 

3 u 

Spiders. 

.5/- 14/9 

14/44 

• /> 

II 0 

Tato & Lyte.. ..,. 

..£1 53/6 34 

53/4*2, 

16*j c 

10 Q 

Toscp Store! ....; 

.1/- 6 / 6 V 


9 b 

S 0 

Unigato ..... 

5/- 15/7*2 

15/6- 

19*3 0 

194f> 

Rrit, Artier. Tobac.. 

•0/- 53/8*4, 

52/1.1*4 

4*4 0 


Gallgher. 

10/- 25/63* 

25/0*4 

9*3 b 

5*30 

Imperial Tobacco.. 

. £1 46/63„ 

46/0**4 



INSURANCE 




4 
ye 

J«* 
2 3 0 

50 a 
II a 

i i 20 ° 
+252» 12 c 
16*3 b 
11 *4 b 

5 b 
I2* 2 b 
20 - c 
2*20 

4 c 

5 0 
5 0 


tj b 

S5 6 o 

I05|jb 
2*20 
6*2 b 

40 o 
17*2 b 
20 b 


ro‘S&»ttTn'u: It 

Equity S Law Life. ,$/- 
GenaiSi AccWont .. .$/- 

GuardlKn.5/- 

Legal & General-5/- 

Narthorn 8 Ennpl.£4 

Pearl. 3/- 

Prudensiel ‘A’....... 4/- 

RoyW...S /- 

Airfield.5/- 

BrWbh Motor ..|/- 

".l\ 
..4/- 
...£• 
.10/- 

■ i 0 /i 

• , 0 i7 


5 7 1 4 S*t 6 
*45/2 

65/3^ 68 /L 
38/9 39/9 


36 _ 
110 b 
33 b 

5 b 
135 b 

6 b 
13*3 0 
60 b 
16*2 b 

7*tb 
, 200 b 
$1*90 c 
74. 
5 d 
15 a 

4 b 

3 2 it 
4 c 
8 c 

3 3 

3 * 


|aguar Cars ‘A*.... 

Rotts-RofCo...... 

Rootes Motors ‘A 
Ley bf>d Motors .. 

Bristol Aeroplane 
Hawker Sidney. 

Dowry Group.... 

Dunlop Rubber .. 
losepti Lucas 
Pressed Steel.5/- 

THUtelfcjfly. 10/- 

Angle*Amerlcan... 10/- 
ConsoKd. Gold Fields £T 

General Mndng.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Free State Geduld .. .5/- 

W Driefontein.10/- 

Western Deep *A’... £1 
Western Holdings .. 5/- 

Winkolhaak. 10 /- 

Chartered. 15/- 

Rhod. Anglo-Amer. 10/- 
Rhod. Selection Tst. . £1 
Tanganyilw Cons..,. 10 /- 
De 8 eert Defd, Rgg.. 5/- 
Internat. Nickel.. .n^p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

R.T.Z. 10 /- 

Tronoh . 5/- 

SHIPPING 


137/6 

ro* B 

22*4 

Vh 

93/3 

18 /- 

17/3 

89/1*2 

30/2*4 

6/1*2 

WP 

II /} 1 

mr> 

83/9 
123/9 
75/6 
II3/I*, 
93/9 
, 48/9 
166/10*2 
22/4 * 2 
59/- 
64/3 
38/7*1 
I 13/3 
220 /- 
,8134*2 
*V\\ 
28/9 
24/- 


10*8 

‘ 18 ; 

38/- 
94/3 . 

% 

95/- 

32/3*4 

6 / 1*2 

TO'lO'i 

38/4*2 

0l/7* a 

a8,/4*2 

I95/7»i 
84/3 
* 21 /- 
76/- 
ira/iL. 
91/3* 
47/6* 
166/10*2 
22/4*2 
64/- 
71/6 
43/- 
, 14/% 
1222/6 
SI34 

'S.O, 

24/6 


Anglo-Nornoss... ..,.£4 
8 rk. S Ctw»’w#alth. W/- 


Cunard .£1 

I Furness Withy ... £1 

1 P SO Defd.£-1 

| IWyil M»R 


17/7*2 1 17/9 
32/1*2 i 32/9 
38/3 i 38/6 , 
15/4*,' ! 16/lV 


'•44^ 






High 


21 /9 

28/f 

46/3 

24/6 

47/7*1 

•7/5*4 

11/6 

i 

K. 

48/10*2 

00/9 

20/7*2 

75/9 

36/1*2 

60/9 

28/1*2 

66/3 

26/10*, 

29/93« 

24/l'a 

26/1*2 

54/3 

37/l'a 

is/- 1 

45/6 

46/3 

W 

lif- 

18/- 

44/- 

71/- 

24/3 

59/6 

63/6 


11/3 
25/7'2 
34/- 

18/9 , ... 

27/6 i 20/9 

46/3 32/- 

35/3 I 26/- 

30/6 j 21/3 


Low 


n 

m 

30/- 

12 /Hj 

7/9 

9/93 4 

36/6 

29/- 

23'* 

76/10*2 

•4/7*2 

56/- 

27/9 

41/7*2 

18/6 

31/7*2 

34/6 

23/6 

Ifi/ll, 

21/6 

45/- 

:e 

28/9 

35/10*2 

48/9 

14/9 

18/10*2 

49/2*4 

15/6 

33/9 

46/- 

I9'l'i 

45/6 

53/3 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(<») (b) <c) 


21 /- 

17/6 

21/4*, 

9/9 


'7/10*3 
32/10 '2 
45/7*2 
77/9 

Ifc 

50/6 

13/6 


25/7*2 
58/7« 2 
22 / 2*4 
53/3 
78/6 , 
24/- 
91/6 
22/6 
34/6 


28/10*2 

22/3 

52^2*4 

W 

39/9 
8/7'a 


21/9 

45/6 

m 

33/6 
«/- 
• 0 /- 
27/41 a 
17/4*2 
26/3 


49/6 32/6 

30/- 24/- 

6/4*2 5/4*2 

6/Ml 4/71J 

80/- 64/6 


.y. 

r; 

4 « 
7 b 
25 0 
Wab 

Mi*.J 

16 c 
6la« 

3 0 
45 c 

11 04 b 
5 a 
4' 6 o 
12 b 
11-4 c 
6*3 b 
7*2 cl 
16*2 b 
25 c 
7*2 b 
12*4 b 

4 o 
26 13 c 

22 c 

10 b 
-M0s„b 

15 b 
22*i b 
12 b 
II 1 j b 
9*3 C 
14 b 

5 b 
20 c 

7'in 

11 b 
10 b 

Nil 0 

2 0 

3 a 
Nil c 

6*4 b 

12*2 b 

4 0 

4 o 

5 0 
5 b 

5 0 
I55,2C 
14 b 

71,* 

6 c 

7*,0 
8 3 4 b 

X « 


8*i 6 

U c 

10*2 b 
8* 3 b 
21 c 
4*4 b 
7'iad 

1224 b 

t* « 
( 2 *,« 
30 b 
30 b 


% 

20 b 
20 0 
16 0 

r i:j: 

Mb 

3 0 
60 b 

4 0 

10 c 

740 

74b 

8 i 

7 04 4 

124 b 

7', 2 b 

11 0 
12*2 c 

3 0 
20 b 

7' 2 o 
25 c 

4 0 

8*id 

8 b 
10 69 0 

9 0 

5 0 
t4'*a 

5 0 
7' 3 o 

6 a 

14 d 

3 0 

10 0 
5 a 

264 c 

15 b 

5 0 

4 u 

12 b 

7 b 

6 b 

5 c 
34 « 

5 0 

11 b 

6 b 

7*,6 

5 0 
124 b 
6*40 

8 0 
24 4 

6 c 
15 b 

33 4 a 
11 b 


14# 

20 b 
4 « 
$4# 

•p: 

,?"ur 

g'*; 

10 « 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


NISO_ 

Assoc. British Picture 5/- 
Assoc. Teldekioft *A‘.5/- 
Beecham Group..., . 5 /- 
ScKiker Bros. PWC..I0/- 

Brit«h Match... .£1 

British Oxygen.,..; 5 /- 
Britkh Ropes ...... 5 /- 

iettnV.l /- 

De La Rue. 10 /- 

Drages.,...5/- 

Gestecner ‘A’.5/- 

Gbuee.......... 10 /- 

Herrisoni 6 Cr. Defd. £1 

Hoover ‘A*. 5/- 

Hudeon's Bay.£1 

Ilford.5/- 

I.C.T.£1 

Mecca ’A'.5/- 

National Canning ... .£1 
Powell Duffryn..... 10/- 
Rank Organisation.. .5/- 

Schweppes.5/- 

Sears W... 5 /- 

SteetleyvV..../5/- 

ThomesTtttkig.4/- 

Turner B NewaH. 

Unilever .. ,5/- 

Uniiever M.V. .... 120. 

United Glass.5/- 

United Molasses.... 10/— 
PAPER « NEWSPAPERS 

Financial News.5/- 

Financial Times..... .5/- 
Internat. Publishing .. 5/- 
News of th« World. .5/- 
W H. Smith A Son ‘A 1 . £ I 

Thomson Org’n.5/- 

Bowater Papor.£1 

Bmul Pulp.5/- 

Purnell. 5/- 

Reed Paper .£1 

Wiggins Toape.£1 

STEEL 

Colviltes.£1 

Dorman, Long. ..£1 

Lancashire Steel.,tl 

South Durham.•.*£! 

Steel Co. of Wales... .£1 
Stewarts 6 Lloyd# ...,tl 
john Summers ....... £1 

United Steel.£1 

TEXTILES 

English Sewmg Cqeton £1 

Pino SeHiners.£1 

Lancashire Cotton.... £1 

Courtauids.£1 

West Riding Worsted.£{ 

Waataomberi.. - n»»rtj 

Bradford Dyer*..£J 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats, Patons 6 B. . ..£1 
Jut* Industries.10/- 

fmm. 'k^m « 

AlWance Trust...S/- 

B.E.T. 'A’ peW.V- 

Csbfeft W^elen_J/- 

City ONrtfe Prop*. 

rmJTp n fi .mi, ..9r«r 

* General .5/- 

LandMiMdee. 10 /- 

Lond. Cnty. Freehld.. 10/- 
HA A RUBBER 
Cans. Tea A Lands . »»£1 

>n<h3^ 

UndSldMk..?/- 

i nd ee d Sua Among . 


Price, Price. I Yield, 

Dec. 24,1 Dec. 31. Dec. 31, Cover 
1963 I 1963 1963 


18/6 

18/- 

43/6 

23/3 


11/6 

l4/4 » 2 

38/3 

30/7*2 

35/3 

39/1*2 

65/- 

46/- 

100/6 

17/6 

58/9 

33/4*2 

58/6 

27/10*2 

62/9 

28/3 

28/2*4 

m 

W/6 , 


45/- 
57/6 1 
•7/44 
31/-If 
57/- 
16/- 
42/9 
71/- 
23/6 
56/3 
60/- 


23/44 
14/6 
21/6 
44/- 
32/- 
26 / 1 4* 

47/7»j 

JI /2 

44/4* t 1 

76/5*4 

«/* 


16/- 

49/6 

13/3 


25/6 

m 

1 : 


mn 

% 

65/6 


ii 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS UNIT TRUSTS 

December 31 


Brown, Shipley: 

December 31 

Yield 

Kleinwort, Benson: 

6 URIT. 

£14/9/3 

£14/19 3 

1 90 

Boston Fund (US). 

ESPAC. 

£10/3/0 

£10 110 

2 20 

Can. Gen. (Can.). 

FRANC1T. ... 

£11/13/0 

£12 1 9 

1 60 

Century Sh. (US). 

GERMAC. 

£9/3/9 

£ 10 / 12/0 

1 90 

Intemalia (It.)... . 

ITAC. 

£20/2/3 

£20/14/6 

210 

Intertec (Inti.)_ 

DENAC 

Calvin Bullock: 

£ 8 f 2/0 

£8/9/3 

1 50 

Massach usetts 
Invest. Tst. (US). 

Bulled* Fund . . . 

107/6 

110 1 *? 

2 40 

Massach usetts 

Canadian Jnv.... 

79/7*2 

82/7*2 

3 29 

Growth (US).. . 

Canadian Fund . 

135/1*• 

1J9/I4 

| 2 15 

Uiufend# (Ger.).. 

Dividend Shares 
Ueeelop. Finance: 

27,6 

28/- 

! 119 

Klein wort, Benson f 
Hambros Bank: 

DeHtn A 4 rtcralian 
DiHoe Walker: 

4/1*2 

4/4 

3 08 

Eurinvost (EEC) . 
St. Michael's 


Y.old 


78/3 

137/71, 

112/4*2 

99/3 

89/3 


81/9 2 49 

143/10*2 I 89 
127/10*2 0 89 
104/6 2 08 

94/- 0 87 


121,14 126 , 10 */ 2 26 


66/7*2 

M/9 


69/7*2 

65/3 


I ‘ 

. 41 
L2"5I 


147/4*2 *55/10*2 2 26 


YidMlt e sedvi»rt1isiu06d^divid6h*8s>-^AirtMNl lran4oUi>jlfcr», VS*/** As«o<. Tbleeisi 
Imperial Tobacco, 154%. Lombard Banking, 12 ' *%. t^..« m_ 

ohefl Transport, 30%, tax free, after scrip issue. Stectley, 


Can fnt Growth 
S. Japhet: 

Fondak . 

Adiropa , . .... 

Nurit. 

Intqrsadr^. 
ROntlr /... ’ 


88 4 

79'3 
109'2 
£10/0/5 
M/Q /2 

tv ten 


9?, 6 

82 2 
114/6 
£10/7 2 
£8y4/|0 
£717/1 


4-81 
4*55 
3 60 
t.*f 


Securities: 

Israel Unit . 

Rothschild A Philip 
Hill: 

Eurunion(Lux.Fr.) 
JFi,n|*ce UAlurt 
(tbK. Fr.V.. 


1,798 1.870 2 S4 


560 


S81 1 2 41 


: 4t%, ^larcMH^BmVkT \0%. 

News of the World. 30% 
20 % Thorn Electrical, 20 % 


1 -* ft- > * - 

Trust, 17*2% 
104%. lesco Stoi 


■ist*l Aerp#40iie. 'B0rnt*W Oil, Nk%. 47^4 f.C 1.^10%. 

Northern A Employers', 24%. Royal Dutch. 31*4%. after scrip 
after scrip issue. Unilever, Ltd., 21 4% Unilever N V., 18% 


































































































THE ECONOMIST JANUARY 11, 1964 

THE ECONC^^CaTHIS WEEK 


THE ECONOMIES 

A Ned The union leaders on rhe National Economic and Development Council have 
\ refused to sign Mr Maudling’s Undemanding statement of price and incomes 
u policy: he should go forward without thcflfl (p. 90), 

mares Last year saw an inspiriting rise in share prices : on present indications 
of company profits, the rise has gone far enough (p* 124). 

Russian Gold The Americans, having demobilised Russia's army , are having a go at its gold 
reserves (p. 128). 

Britain Improved performance in 1963 points aheadto a happy 1964 for $oal (p. 133). 
But retail trade ended the year unexpectedly (p. 134). 

European Money More European countries are applying monetary curbs (p. 130): in Holland to 
anticipate cost-push inflation that may be set off by recent wage increases ; 
and in Sweden to tighten credit. 

Tourism Spending by tourists has become a serious drain on some Northern 
countries’ balances of payments: but the South becomes more golden 
every year (p. 123 ). 

THE NATIONS — BIG 

East-West Relations In spite of the lessening of tension, the need will come for East- West agreements 
on more substantial issues (p. 87). 

Some progress is being made on practical exchanges between the United States 
and Russia (p. 1 to). But not much over Cuba (p. 94). 

The Pope The spectacle of photographers and bishops grappling together in the Holy Land 
added little to the dignity of the occasion (p. 98). It raises the question for the 
newsgatherers of how to prevent liberty sliding into license without sliding down 
the other slope, into monopolistic order (p. 91). 

State of the Union President Johnson will have to live up to his reputation as ah “operation 
man ” if he is to better his predecessor in getting a respectable record 
of legislation out of this year’s American congress (p,107). 

The reduction in government expenditures which will apjpeal to the legislators 
is possible because defence outlays have reached the point of diminishing returns 
(p. 108). Congress has already begun to deal with his main drive, against poverty 
and unemployment (p. no). t . . 

k ... 

European Steel The Coal and Steel Community has again postponed any decision to raise tariffs 
(p, 132). In France, the government is doing what it can for the industry; 

while in Germany a cartel is re-forming. 1 , 

f , " . ■ 

Whitehall There are arguments for bringing outside experts into the civil service 
machine; but Mr WUson’s arguments urenot the right ones (p. 88). . ■ 

. . . AND LITTLE 

Independence With Dignity Western Samoa 'provides a workingbe an 

holder at little expense jfr $»)$'. f » V 

Pol ice-work If Britain is to face the consequences of de-colonisation it will have to 
consider rc-introducing national service (p. 94). 

Cyprus Peace will be impossible without a mutual trust that is at the moment totally 
lacking (pages 93 and 104). 


Detailed contents on page 87 



Fine food, wonderful wines, a personal 
service unrivalled in the whole of London 
—that’s what the CONNAUGHT ROOMS 
stands for. Unique in the field of ban¬ 
queting, the CONNAUGHT ROOMS will 
arrange your occasion superbly—whether 
you’re planning to entertain 4 or 1,000 
guests. And the facilities of th|$ famous 
establishment will cost you leas than you 
think. May we send you c&r, booklet, 
“Dining in a Great Tradition” to prove 
it? Please fill in the coupon, or contact 
us direct at Holborn 7811 . 



1 would like you to send me a copy of DINING IN A GREAT IKADITION 

NAME . ... 


Companj or Organisation (when; applicable) 


ADDRESS 


The General Manager, Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2 . 


sik'M) (i \ss i'msj \t.i row 7 m Ft tnow/s/ p\jr> \i vt vs york.. n 'i 
J’uMtMinl h.lU) « ' ory S.jturtlaj,, iimics j yc:ir in i oiiJon t nuljnd, 
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Be the most popular man in the 
office install Chrysler Airtemp 
genoineprir-conditioning. You'll J 
end'thofe ‘afjier-lunch-drepps-O 
gpt pioi|fe work,done and they'll 
"love you font. 

Chrysler ' f creRtfs„ a. ( 

climate thafls/iUerJeiean.iffeerti 
cool and free from excess 
humidity. A climate that makes 
you r employees fresher, clearer- 
headed and morealert. A climatej; 
that helps combat illness an^; 
raises the morale and thdtf 


efficiency of your staff at the ! 
same time. Good for your busi- [ 
mess? Yes, yo^.get^botfrwaysl f 

|package<$ unitlf, an& rbpm ,, ■ 

fconditioners afd avSilallte to 
suit all sizes and types of busi¬ 
ness. liherp ar4 mpdels, t for h 
either 5Got SOfccydfi operation, i 
Why not have your secretary 
forbore details or arrange 
et yo^r local 

/ .sales service tydt ; 
...||#offri«Wdn organisation With 
bpiceeand depots in most major 
nterkeUdg centres. More de- 
tided Information and specifi¬ 
cations are readily available. 
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AIRTEMP AIR CONDITIONING 
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Unless correspondents specify to the contrary, the Editor reserve 
the right to prune individual letters to fit the space available 
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Argoud’s Abduction 

Sir —The case of ex-Colonel Antoine 
Argoud calls to mind the case of Berthold 
Jakob-Saiomon. Herr Jakob-Saiomon was 
an anti-Nazi journalist who in May, 1928, 
exposed the so-called “ Hamburg accident,” 
the first evidence after the First World War 
that poison gas was being manufactured 
in Germany. After Hitler came to pow/er, 
Herr Jakob-Salomon fled Germany to live- 
in France. In 1935 a Nazi agent lured him 
to Basle and on March 9th he was kidnapped 
and carried into Germany. There he was 
arrested on a charge of treason. When 
Switzerland protested against the violation 
of its territorial sovereignty, the Berlin gov¬ 
ernment declared that neither the agent 
operating in Switzerland nor his accom¬ 
plices in Germany had been collaborating 
with German official quarters. Invoking 
the Swiss-German arbitration treaty of 
1921, the Swiss government demanded the 
release of Herr Jakob-Saiomon. After the 
arbitration tribunal—consisting of Hun¬ 
garian, Finnish, Norwegian as well as Ger¬ 
man and Swiss members—started the pre¬ 
liminary exchange of briefs, the Berlin 
government admitted that a 44 subordinate ” 
German official had acted in an “ inadmis¬ 
sible ” manner and on September 17, 1935, 
Berthold Jakob-Saiomon was turned over 
by the Nazi government to Switzerland.— 
Yours faithfully, Andrew Frey 

Sunny side, New York 

Government by Committee 

Sir —You criticise (December 7th) certain 
examples of government by committee. On 
December 14th you recommend a new com¬ 
mittee that would fall neatly into your 
category of committees that have been asked 
to make up the Government’s mind on 
what it should decide for itself. This is an 
expert committee 44 to take a much wider 
look at the whole present rating system, 
including a look at possible alternative 
sources of local finance.” 

What is needed in the first place is a 
political decision, not an expert committee. 
The expert inquiry has been made again 
and again. The possible alternatives are 
well enough known, and all present 
difficulties. The political decision to be 
made is whether the revival of local 
government by furnishing it with more 
independent sources of finance is an objec¬ 
tive for which it is worth accepting (be 
admitted difficulties. 

Unless such a decision is made, an expert 
committee would be wasting its time, If 
such a decision was made, then nothing 
would concentrate more wonderfulty the 
minds of an expert committee of civil ser¬ 
vants and local treasurers than the threat 
of actually having to carry out what they 
recommend.—Yours faithfully, 

Bowden, Cheshire Edmund Dell 


First National Bank 

Sir —A recent article of yours indicated 
that the First National City Bank is 
the first American commercial bank to 
operate in Switzerland. This is incorrect, 
since American Express, which is very 
much a commercial bank, has three b ; g Swiss 
banking branches, the first of which has been 
in operation—in Zurich—for more than 40 
years. 

It is true that, although we are an Ameri¬ 
can organization, we do not operate in the 
United States as a bank, except in New 
York. Further, we do not have the word 
“ bank ” in our corporate title. And, as 
you know, we are engaged in many other 
act vitics, including travellers cheques, credit 
cards, and money orders. We arc also the 
world's largest freight forwarders and one 
of the world's leading travel agents. Even 
so, we are a commercial bank as well, and 
many of our banking branches have been 
operating as such for over 50 years. Of 
our 400 offices around the world, 50 handle 
types of commercial banking transactions. 

—Yours faithfully. Jack H. Bady 

The American Express Company, Inc. 
London EC4 


Fair Fares 

Sir— J couldn’t decide if your correspon¬ 
dent (December 28th) wrote with his tongue 
in his che^k iof; H hole in his head. As a 
scheme to add Colour and interest to Lon¬ 
don’s frustrated ^travellers I think yours 
holds promise and I’m all for toppling the 
empire of the Public Carriage Office and its 
reigning monarch. 

But just picture the scetie in St. James’s: 
cabs of all sizes and prices clutiered up 
together in the ranks and the frustrated 
riders of Ryder Street trying to keep their 
tempers in check as they wait for the high 
priced cabs to clear so they can pounce on 
the cheap ones. 

And how about poor old walnis whiskers 
in charge of the door at Harridges? He 
will have to risk his tanner by asking “ The 
cheap or dear cab Madam?” 

I suggest you stick to economics. 1 find 
it a sight easier than the cab trade to under- 
stand.—Yours faithfully, A. P. Jones 

London NW 6 Motor Cab Driver 6977 

[The passenger has a choice between 
different classes of taxi in, for example, 
Tokyo—although the safety standards there 
are admittedly pretty awful.] 


©be 6conotiti0t 

JANUARY 9, 1864 

THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION 


The controversy between Denmark 
and Germany has advanced two or 
three steps since last week, and we 
wish ,we could say that these steps have 
been in the right direction. Unhappily it 
is just the reverse. . . . The chief 
danger in the matter . . . arises from 
the fact that in reality the quarrel is a con¬ 
flict of Race. Conflicts of this nature are of 
all the most inextinguishable, and usually 
the most envenomed. Quarrels arising out 
of a refusal or restriction of civil rights to 
the people of any State, may be sot at rest 
by the concession and the guarantee of 
those rights. Quarrels arising out of con¬ 
flicting claims of Princely litigants may be 
adjusted by a compromise. Quarrels 
arising between two neighbours of equal 
ambition and unequal power, may terminate 
by a war which decisively proves which is 
the stronger and which therefore must ’ 
always be the conqueror. But quarrels 
arising from the circumstance that one 
nation, or portion of a nation, is incor¬ 
porated in the dominions or subject to the 
sceptre of a foreign Prince, would seem to 
be absolutely unappeasable. . . . No 
disposition on the part of the ruling Power 
to conciliate the affections of its, alien 
subjects appears able to do much towards 
mitigating their alienation. To govern 


them well and kindly would seem almost as 
hopeless and profitless as to govern them ill 
and harshly. . . . Disputes of this sort 
seem actually indestructible and undying, 
as long as the fact continues to exist. Either 
the subject race must be exterminated, or 
removed, or liberated. . . . Now it is 
precisely this question of Race that lies at 
the root of the Schleswig-Holstein Con¬ 
troversy. The Holsteincrs are indisputably 
Germans; and, well and justly governed as 
they have been in the main, they resent and 
are uneasy under the rule of Scandinavians. 
And the Continental Germans, who, in their 
slow and beery fashion are possessed with a 
persistent persuasion of their superiority 
to all other tribes of humanity, are wild 
wiffi indignation and disgust at the idea that 
a people of the ; r blood and kindred should 
be subject s a Danish King. With an 
inconsistency, which is too human to be 
called strange, they are equally willing to 
fight' to prevent Germans being governed 
by Danes, and to compel Indians afid 
Hungarians to submit to the rule of 
Austrians, and Poles to that of Cossacks.— 
These are the considerations which make us 
so much less sanguine than we otherwise 
should be of an amicable adjustment of the 
quarrel. 
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YOUR .(go Do 

KNOWS HIS BUSINESS... 

AND PROBABLY YOURS AS WELL 


He is the man from C. It oh, World-wide trading and 
investment company. There is one permanently sta¬ 
tioned in most of the world’s major capitals. His 
job: develop potentials into profits. 

Your C.I. man is a trading expert. He is at the 
source and knows his market—trends, cost factors, cus¬ 
toms, banking, market conditions—the know-how that 
is essential in a field as complex as international trade. 


Talk to him about commodities, any commodity* and 
he’ll tell you all you need to know to buy, ship or 
sell steel, cotton, rubber, wheat, oil, chemicals and 
you name it... machines and equipment, too. C. Itoh 
handles thousands of commodities every day, all 
supervised by a practised team of experts. 

Whatever your business, importing, exporting or 
cooperative ventures, contact your nearest C. 1. man* 



<#> C. ITOH & CO., LTD. 

[ITOCHU SHOJI KAISHA LTD ) 


GENERAL IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS/BUSINESS CONSULTANTS INTERNATIONAL MERCHANTS 

HEAD OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka, Japan Cable: 1'CITOH OSAKA” 

TOKYO OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 136, Tokyo. Japan Cable: "CITOH TOKYO” 

DALLAS OEfiCE: C. ITOH & C0„ (AMERICA) INC., 1219!Cotton Exchange 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas, U.S.A. Cable: 'CITQK DALLASTEX" 

Offices in I. ur «, n*: 1 , 1 is, Hamburg, Ousseldorf, Mil an, Belgrade, Offices in other continents: New York, Montreal, .MextcB, SaO 

I’.iul. i, 1 niiiu? \m - Johanner-burp, Beyrouth,'Teheran, Karachi, New Delhi, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, Hongkong, Sydney and Other main cities. 
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Successful business trips to Africa start with GHANA AIRWAYS.. .on the GHANA STAftLWtft... 
In the CONVAIR 990 CORONADO, one of the world's most modern ALL-JET aircraft. 

Make your business trip a pleasure! GHANA STARLINERS offer you hospitality unique In air travel I 
Relax and enjoy V.I.P. treatment from African hostesses—;International cuisine delightfully served — 
a smooth ALL-JET fllghfwsurwrf'tjy enpqrienped International 1} ight-decK crews. 


if GHANA STARLINER * 

the only non-stop au-jft flight LONDON - ACCRA 
Twice weekly fllflhte:- 

Sunday dtstiUns IMO hours - sMvlnotXMB Mors tMondsy) 

“ urs- arriving MM* hours. 


M . 4 ♦ 

Ghana Airways still offers you the alternative 
Europe Starliner route London/Zurich/Rome/Accra... 
flying Britannia aircraft... every Thursday 
departing ITvOQ houra—arriving 08.19 hours .{Friday)] 
DETAILS PROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGEHT 
or from Ghana Airways • SNaw Bond Btraet < London W1 
Telephone: HVDe Park 17*1 or VlCtorla Sfai 


THE GREAT AIRLINE OF 








New approach to rubber research 


Polysar research spans an ever-broadening 
range of activity. Petrochemical work on hydro¬ 
carbons, study and development of catalyst and 
polymerization systems, rubber compounding 
and product evaluation are typical of the pro¬ 
jects undertaken. 

recently, research has resulted in the 
Introduction of a new family of stereo-regular 
polymers (Polysar Taktene) which for the first 
time makes available a polybutadiene that can 


be u sed alone or in blends with otherelastomers. 
Its unique characteristics are advantageous in 
the manufacture of such diverse products as 
tires, floor tiles, footwear, golf balls and 
vee-belts. 

For full information on Polysar Taktene... 
and on the complete range of Polysar rubbers 
for every purpose.. .write to: Polysar Inter¬ 
national S.A., Prudential House, Wellesley 
Road, Croydon, Surray, England. 


ONE OP 
THE WORLD'S 



MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


•r. M. 





If you want a car that 
can do 100 mph 
handles beautifully 
looks big, is big 
and costs just over £1,000 



You’re ready for the Auslin A110 th^day you,discovertb&t, trinwpd ijybiac^ tP QWt out reflections during the day. 

driving a car can be a form of self-lflcrulgehcb. ‘ YdU ntfity dliob^d to follow the trend and order automat io 

The A110 brings back that rare experience by preserving. tranfemleeicm. In the A110 the automatic gear change is so 

and improving, many of the traditional values of British smooth and imperceptible dt’a like ^owning a car with the 
cardesign. Space, for example, front and back—for legs,hips. chauffeur built in. Yet it costs only £60.13.4. 

heads. Deeply cushioflgp seats. Lesdfflfer. Meticuldgte finish. TT yOff"tflSISt Off'WVtnr'ATTtllff gadgets (overdrive 
And a suspension tjwwfeiakes roads. and front wheel discs are standard)* you can havb power 

In the ire steering. hnltkii. Air conditioning. But ate 

angled t j rtVil f ilti tfflljpir- Icing extras. Even without them luxury is treated as an essen- 

journeyi* « 110 tlal - And prestijfe without pomp is yours automatically, 

eliminate glto* iedgftof y^ Jascia is Wher^ felse can you enjoy as much for a basic £1,051.16.3 


you invest in an AUSTIN 

MaCKOTJ ft? bMcMiSaVTCi3* THU MOST COMritrnUNKlVE IN’ EUIIOPTC 

AUSTIN MtisCA to-VPAS! i ji k a a aj,.. rtf ttaoXAL ax l,U 4fl ^ , lC’CAU4W*y in iUiU i*qgp 
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A NEW FACTORY-FAST? 

WE BUILD TO A GUARANTEED TIME AND FIXED PRICE 


Take a look at the pictures. Both the fac¬ 
tories were built by Atcost to a guaranteed 
time, and to a price agreed before the work 
began. That's the way we—and our cus¬ 
tomers—prefer it. It's the basis of the most 
modem building service you can buy. If 
you are planning to erect a factory, or any 
industrial building, it will pay you to con¬ 


sult us before you begin. A fast-moving 
team of. Atcost specialists will tackle the 
entire job and save you time, trouble and 
expense. Atcost service includes: 

* Finding the site best suited to your needs. 

* Obtaining ail planning approvals. 

* Designing and building within your budget and 
to an agreed time, using only the best materials. 



Pan of a complete new development for Messrs, Dewey and A!my, a division ofW. /?. Grace Ltd 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE NOW, TO: 

London Office: Atcost (Construction) Ltd., Berkeley Square House, Berkeley Square, London W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 0802 
Northern Office: Fountain House, 81/83 Fountain Street, Manchester 2. Telephone: Central 1311 


THEY CHOSE ATCOST 

Wc have provided buildings for many well-known companies, 
including: Batchelors Foods ■ British Insulated Calender's Cables 
Brooke Bond • Wm. Clorke • Colgate-Palmolive * W. R. Grace 
Ciucn Shield Tiading Stamp Co * Edwards High Vacuum Qroup 
John Lewis Partnership • Kayser Bondor ■ Stramit Boards » t M.XT. 
Tianspoit • A. Rosner 8 Sons • ReyT6lls~ W. H. Smith 8 Son 
Twinlock (Percy Jones) 



ATCOST 


LONDON • MANCHESTER • COVENTRY 
BRENTWOOD • DURHAM...and in FRANCE 
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After the Opening 

T HOSE iron sheets and railings with which the east German police barred 
the gaps in the Berlin wall at the end of the Christmas truce on Monday 
are a fair symbol of the current state of east-west relations, Desolate 
though they are, they have at last given the grim concrete of the world’s most 
Kafkaesque construction a faintly uncertain air. Doors have been opened— 
and, admittedly, doors have been hurriedly shut again in alarm at the implications 
of opening them. But, mentally as well as materially, the new barriers look just 
a bit more tentative than the old. Unlike concrete, iron rusts, even if the process 
may be slow. 

Thus for the Bonn government to have assented to the Christmas pass 
agreement in Berlin was a concession non-Germans can hardly appreciate. Even 
if it could be labelled a “technical ” arrangement, Herr Erhard did turn a blind 
eye to the opening of east German visa offices in west Berlin. He did also let 
the representatives of the west Berlin and east German governments negotiate 
directly. Let it be said at once that, however slightly, this has implied some 
extra fragment of recognition of the Ulbricht regime, some minor weakening 
of the case against the Russian claim that west and east Germany and Berlin 
are three distinct entities. Itywould have been inconceivable under Dr Adenauer 
and in the shadow of the cold war then. It is tempting to conclude that in Bonn 
now some ministers at least hope, little by litde, to give substance to Herr 
Schroder’s policy of “ movement.” They are, as surely they must be, cautious 
and will give the observer little to go on. But whereas it was fair to suspect the 
last chancellor of caring less for reunification than he thought it expedient to tell 
the public, Herr Erhard and Herr Schroder may well be more interested in it 
than they admit to many Germans. 

As the years pass this could have increasingly large effects. Bu^ the way in 
which both east and west Germany have raised their prices for a renewal of 
the pass agreement shows that for the present there can be no mdre than a 
modest shift Of emphasis. Thus the Bonn government, under pressure from its 
conservatives, is now pressing for the transfer of all negotiations to the interzonal 
trade office in west Berlin, Mfhi.ch was by-passed in the initial pass agreement. 
Similarly, as our Bonn correspondent reports on page 105, the Ulbricht govern¬ 
ment has asked the governing mayor of Berlin, Herr Brandt, to continue the 
negotiations not between relatively junior officials but at top level. This is too 
much recognition to ask of Bonn and the western powers, and has been rejected. 
Indeed, it may have been designed for just that. The fact that so many 
east Germans poured into east Berlin to meet western relatives seems to have 
shaken Herr Ulbricht and his colleagues. In demanding more recognition, they 
may not be clumsily overplaying their hand, but simply preventing an agreement 
they fear, for their own reasons, even more than most politicians in Bonn fear it. 
The state of mind in both parts of Germany will not be easily changed. 

A well known French play has it that a door must be either open or shut. 
The oratorical and literary efforts of the world’s leaders as they greeted the New 
Year suggest that it can be open and shut at the same time. Nearly all the 
messages, in the words of the headline to a long article in last Sunday’s Observer , 
hanker after producing Order out of Chaps. ithrushchev has refurbished 
his non-aggression pact as a renunciation of force by all the countries of die 
world in territorial disputes. Mr Gomulka has put a new shine on the Rapacki 
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plan by a five-point proposal involving a controlled freeze of 
nuclear armaments in central Europe. After the meeting with 
Herr Erhard deep in Texas, American spokesmen let it be 
known that President Johnson was determined to be a re¬ 
former abroad as well as at home (though his State of the 
Union speech on Wednesday, reported on page 107, did not 
spell out its foreign aspects. Herr Erhard said he agreed on 
all points with President Johnson, and Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
believes that this year “ a new chapter ” may be opening in 
east-west relations. So many^dfclen^ voices have( never been 
heard in <Shoriis!b«fore* f y? 5 * K \ 

As Congress nas fotfcottie 10 hinder American wheat safes" 


to Russia, and a new air route may be inaugurated between 
New York and; Moscow, the New Year has even produced 
its quota of practical achievements—for all tht American 
fear? abftfct the sale of British buses to Fidel Castro. Though 
the Russians have been fighting very shy lately of discussing 
any larger matters, and the new non-aggression proposal may 
be just another way of avoiding hard negotiations, the odds are 
still that the coining months may produce increasingly detailed 
ideas for discussion at any rate. At the outset it looks as if 
the most meaningful idea is the one for setting up observer 
posts to control troop movements in a wide sweep of territory 
involving Europe, America and Russia. It was, after alL, Mr 
Khrushchev himself who first proposed it, though he has, 
unfortunately, first tied it to other conditions and in his latest 
message failed to mention it at all. But whatever plan may be 
finally likely to offer some agreement will be less important 
than the fact of agreement having been reached. 

It has to be recognised that, for all the real advantages of 
the scheme that would get observers into communist territory, 
most* of the ideas now under serious discussion are in one 
sense juat a repetition of the Moscow treaty formula. This 
struck people's imaginations but did not greatly affect the 
signatories 1 freedom of action. Pot the present this is natural. 
A thaw is still unfamiliar weather. But such qualified accom¬ 
modations, or even approaches, will have lasting value only if 
they lead to peoples and governments changing their minds 
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on what may later become the subjects for really substantial 
agreements. One cjn, for instance^ slur over the issue of the 
recognition of east Germany only in arrangements which, like 
the test ban treaty, have little practical j effect. The more 
impact they have thie more the probldn bf 'recognition must 
be faced. And west Germany ckn edge towards Recognising 
east Germany only if there is the ptfb^petSt of the east Germans 
having a more congenial government than that of Herr 
Ulbricht. 

* Itfis striking that Mr Khrushchev’s ambitious proposal to 
sptjjje ill territorial disputes peacefully contains not a hint of 
sanctities. It is hard to believe in this day and age that peace 
can possibly be ensured without controls and restraints on 
disputants, k Mr Gomulka’s plan for arms control, if it could 
be extended beyond the European hearth and to America 
and Russia, might be a practical step in the fight direction. 
There might be hope of progress in Mr Gromyko’s appearance 
last October of going some way to accepting the western view 
that general and controlled disarmament must be balanced 
at all stages and that all nuclear weapons cannot be destroyed 
at the outret. But there must be some real assurances. 

Many powerful and distinguished voices have lately spoken 
as if peace can be secured by an American disengagement 
from Europe or a disguised Russo-American condominium or 
goodwill without rules. Something vastly more realistic than 
this will be required ; for the moment it is precisely the 
American involvement and the balance between American 
and Russian power that preserve the peace. Realism about 
the sort of world that might follow a real casing of old east- 
west hostilities comes hard to those whose minds have been 
shaped by the necessities, which have not yet changed, of the 
present confrontation. Yet the imagination must rise above 
the required rules of the present “ chess play 11 if it is to picture 
ways of gradually knitting together the sinews of a long divided 
Euro-Atlantic world. It is because the beginnings of the east- 
west detente have been encouraging, that it is necessary to use 
the time and confidence thus gained to think about these harder 
arid more decisive issues looming ahead. 


Whitehall’s Pink Elephants ? 

How should a Labour government set about reforming 
the civil service ? 


T here need be no apology for returning again to consider 
the desirability of some reforms in the civil service if 
a Labour government comes to power. The last thing 
anybody should want Is Anything remotely resembling a 
political purge, but the first thing some of the ablest Labour 
innovators do want (in our view rightly) is certain changes in 
the policy-sifting and decision-making machine. There ate 
two problems: the problem set by continuity of service among 
the small top echelon of really senior civil servants, and the 
longer-term problem of the 'whole 3,000 strong /“ first 
division ” Or “ administrative class ” of/fhe civil servlet which' ') 
feeds sad ivaifdaliy staffs that top echelon, 

By top echelon, we mean the tvVeftty or s6 very senior 
permanent secretaries at the top of the domestic departments 
of state ; and perhaps 260 Others a little lower down who help 


to set Whitehall’s climate of opinion. The quality of these 
men in the top echelon is higher than in any other settled 
bureacracy in the world. It is important to emphasise this 
before 1 going on to discuss some of the inevitable pains of 
permanency. The best men in these top civil service posts 
probably reach a position of some influence in their early 
40s, find may then stay ■oh dealing with appitudmateiy the 
same problems until the age of 60. In the course of these 
17 years or SO, their job is to form ah adviser's views on each 
traditional problem that arises. It can (hen. be the hardest 
tiling in the world for them to switch ffcOrq Jbosc views jf 
the balance Of argument changes, or if new circumstances 
arise, or if a new minister or team of ministers, wants to change 
polity OH some matter that has not entered into public political 
controversy. Where a matter has accumulated majfflr political 
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significance* of course, the top civil servants properly give 
way and always co-operate loyally in putting the new political 
view into effect; but on other matters they can be a powerful 
interest against experiment and change. 

If a Labour cabinet comes to power this year, it will consist 
of two sorts of minister. First, a group of innovators who 
want to introduce significant, some of them welcome, changes 
in important branches of domestic policy (there is still room 
for remarkable division of opinion whether Mr Wilson himself 
really belongs to this innovating group or not); secondly, a 
group of new ministers who will simply want to take up the 
seals of office and operate them with the least possible fuss and 
without showing daring imaginativeness. A Labour govern¬ 
ment often contains a large sediment of this second group; 
this is partly because erf Labour's trade union connection, partly 
because many Labour dignitaries called themselves socialists 
in their youth for emotional or class reasons but have been 
becoming steadily more frightened of change ever since, and 
pardy because of some Labour politicians’ haunting inferiority 
complex. It is probable that, if and when Labour ministers 
reach Whitehall, there will be a running clash between the new 
brooms and the party’s placider ministers who want to enjoy 
a quieter life. Any alliance of civil servants with the latter 
group could then make a Labour government uncommonly 
slow moving. 

M r wilson, in a BBC television interview last week, was 
questioned about this civil service problem. He seemed 
to some would-be reformers to grasp the wrong end of several 
sticks with considerable precision. There are four ways in 
which Labour might use the machinery in Whitehall in the 
process of galvanising the nation. One would be if the pigeon 
holes in all the departments were stuffed full of proposals for 
radical domestic action which civil servants had proposed, but 
which a reactionary Tory government had put into limbo ; 
frankly, this is not the situation that Labour will inherit if it 
comes to power this year. A second way would be if incoming 
Labour ministers brought some outside advisers into their 
departments with them, often of course from the universities. 
But Mr Wilson last week reiterated his opposition to the 
idea of introducing many of these outsiders into existing 
departments, on the ground that the civil servants there might 
fear that the newcomers were bent on pinching their own jobs. 
Instead he believed that the best places in which to introduce 
new blood would be mainly in the new ministries that Labour 
is thinking of creating, such as the new Ministry of Production 
or Planning and the new Ministry of Overseas Development. 

This would almost certainly be the wrong recipe. Outside 
recruits might succeed if they could act as a leaven within 
existing departments. But if a gaggle of what will be called 
“ long-haired socialist intellectuals ” are cloistered away in 
some separate and isolated new departments like the new 
Ministry of Production, traditional Whitehall is very liable to 
unite against them. In those circumstances traditional White¬ 
hall is generally likely to win (and not necessarily always 
rightly) unless the political minister is a quite extraordinarily 
forceful personality in Cabinet. The third way in which the 
shot in the arm might work, therefore, is if a team of ideas men 
(both from the universities and from the permanent civil 
service) were attached to the prestigious office of the Prime 
Minister himself. But Mr Wilson last week disclaimed the 
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idea that he would build up such a powerful personal staff, 
apparently because fie feared that his Labour colleagues might 
then fear that he would be trying to run the government as a 
one-man show. 

There remains, then, the fourth method, which should now 
be urged upon Labour. This is that, as soon as any Labour 
government comes to power, it should move existing senior 
civil servants around quite considerably between departments. 
These senior advisers, to rengt, are generally imaginative and 
progressive men, as high-m^U as they are intelligent. The 
trouble is that when anybody has been in any job or depart¬ 
ment for more than a certain time, he naturally tends to become 
wedded to all the arguments against courses of action which 
that department has so far refused to countenance. This 
strong case for a large general switch of civil service posts 
if a new government with new policies comes to power is re¬ 
inforced when one turns to the second big problem mentioned 
at the opening of this article: namely, some changes which 
are desirable in the training and organisation of the 3,000 
strong administrative class of the civil service as a whole. 

In his television interview last week Mr Wilson’s main 
general criticism of the administrative civil service seemed 
to be the rather hackneyed and traditional ones: that it recruits 
too few scientists, too few non-Oxbridge men, promotes too 
few men from the lower grades of the civil service itself. By 
now most of these criticisms are unjustified. The path of 
promotion for the lower grades is kept much more open, and 
the entrance examinations probe for numeracy as keenly as 
literacy ; to insist on a quota for promoted lower grade bureau¬ 
crats or -for scientists would be likely to involve a desperate 
search for some new administrators below the quality of the 
present entry. The same would be true if the civil service 
commissioners were instructed to show a preference (in despite 
of poorer examinations or interview results) for non-Oxbridge 
men among their present applicants ; although it is certainly 
regrettable that some of the provincial universities have not 
made the training of potential administrators one of their 
specialties. The most pointed critics of the present civil 
service^ Professor Chapman of Manchester University, runs 
a lively school of government which ought to be hurling a 
new cadre of irresistible entrants into the competition of the 
civil service exams; but, for some reason, the civil service 
application lists do not suggest it is yet sufficiently doing so. 
That, however, is a problem for the universities to tackle. 
The main complaint against the civil service itself should not 
be the way in which it picks out entrants among its present 
applicants (it does this rather well); it should be how it handles 
them after they get in. 

T here is some truth in the criticism that the young adminis¬ 
trator moves from the rather unworldly cloister of under- 
graduacy to an unworldly cloister in Whitehall, where he may 
spend the next twenty years writing theoretical memos (care¬ 
fully and necessarily setting out both sides of each case) without 
being asked to make definite decisions. Oddly, a member of 
some lower grades of the civil service (a tax inspector at Brad¬ 
ford, for example) may find himself making important discre¬ 
tionary decisions at an earlier age than a first division 
administrator in Whitehall. In business, too, the young execu¬ 
tive tends to get greater responsibility earlier ; if he does not 
get it, he moves to another trade in search of it much more 
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rapidly than the young civil servant. The non-contributory 
(and largely non-transferaWe) pension scheme in the civil 
service makes it absurdly difficult for outside business to recruit 
civil servants over the age of 30 for executive posts, unless 
they are willing to spend a large sum in a welcoming golden 
handshake to compensate the recruit for loss of his civil service 
pension rights,. The result is that Whitehall is always in some 
danger of accumulating a number of men in their thirties or 
early forties who have become stuck and could become rather 
bored (and who may thcrcfoteibecomc rather negative) in their 
jobs. 

It is a tribute to the way Whitehall works that those who 
have become negative in their attitudes are not those who 
tend then to achieve the top promotions. The entry into the 
very top echelon from the middle echelon remains astonish¬ 
ingly good. But at this stage a new problem arises. An ex- 
pentoanent secretary has described privately how after about 
three years in one of the really decision-making posts one of 
two fearful temptations arise: cither to become “cynical,'’ 
intent mainly on avoiding parliamentary or public fuss; or 
else to become too immovably committed to particular views. 
This explanation sounds only too plausible, and suggests the 
need for some new structure of promotions and retirements. 
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As in the army, the object in the middle posts of the 
administrative civil service should surely be to see that a certain 
number of people reach a certain rank by a specified age: 
those who fail to reach this grade should not be compulsorily 
retired (as they are in the army), but pension arrangements 
should be changed so that some at least of them have a positive 
incentive to tnove out to new jobs. In the topmost posts, 
arrangements for the commuting of pension should be 
more generous still. We are dealing here with only about 20 
or 30 men at any one time ; it is pretty absurd that at present a 
man who has made a striking success of a top job may be 
enticed out to become a company chairman, but a man who 
has not made quite so signal a mark may stay on to run the 
country. Greater mobility out of the civil service would;make 
room for greater mobility into it; there is no reason why a 
few posts at or above the rank of assistant secretary should 
not then sometimes be filled by appointments from 
outside. 

None of this would amount to a revolution in Whitehall, 
only to a movement towards the more flexible system that 
Britain is almost certain to need to adopt some day. Labour 
would be wise to sponsor this sort of change, as a principal 
(but certainly not too shrill) reformist plank of its policy. 


After the Brush Off 

Mr Maudling should now proceed to put new measures of price 
and incomes policy into effect, whether trade union leaders are willing 
to sign vague statements of intention with him or not 


S ub-editors being what they are, it might be unfair to 
name the national newspaper which this week expounded 
approvingly before the meeting of the National Economic 
Development Council: 

An acceptance of more profits taxation by the leading business¬ 
men who sit on the NEDC would be a bold stratagem towards 
creating a situation in which no single section of the community 
benefited from economic growth, 

Somebody should, perhaps, point out that this sort of economic 
growth would be a novel objective of policy. But expostulation 
about the tortuousnes9 of some current comment on the need 
for an incomes policy i9 less relevant than direct exposition 
of what the Government ought to do now. A first important 
step is to recognise exactly what did happen at Ned’s meeting 
on Wednesday. 

What happened was that the staff of Ned made some 
recommendations about “ management’s ” responsibilities in 
fighting against price and cost inflation. The representatives 
of management (Le, of the employers) in effect accepted those 
recommendations, in the sense that the Government could 
clearly implement them without a fierce outcry from industry. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then asked the employers 
and the trade unions to join with him in an interim statement 
which would recognise the responsibilities of management 
not to make unjustified oligopolistic price increases, and the 
responsibilities of the unions not to press for obviously infla¬ 
tionary wage increases. The unions rejected Mr Maudling's 
request, although it is politely explained that the whole subject 
will be discussed again at Ned’s next meeting on February 5th. 
Two questions should now arise for the Government. The 


first is whether it should push ahead with imposing Ned's 
suggested restraints on employers and industrialists regardless 
The answer is that it should do so where the suggestions arc 
in themselves relevant to the needs of the national economy, 
as most of them are. There is a great deal in Ned’s argument 
for amassing a selective armoury of moral and other restraints 
against firms which too readily pass on price increases into pro¬ 
tected borne- markets. There is certainly every case for amend¬ 
ing company law so that companies are required to show in 
their annual accounts how the various elements in their costs 
—wages, salaries, fuel costs, etc.—have really changed in the 
preceding year; thus forcing them in some degree on to the 
defensive when they put up their prices by more. The 
Economist argued last week in favour of a price review body, 
which should report publicly on any particularly disturbing 
price increases that the Government referred to its attention. 
Ned wants such a body to be able to look also into cases where 
prices could have been reduced, but have not been; so much 
the better. One sanction which Ned has proposed is selective 
reductions in tariffs, so that firms which are adjudged to ha\e 
made unjustified increases in prices under artificial protection 
from foreign competition should then have some of that pro¬ 
tection taken away. This is a sanction which the Government 
should approve and say it will implement forthwith. There 
is a case for an additional sanction, suggested in these columns 
last week; namely, that the Government should have powers 
to issue cease and desist orders against certain monopoly or 
oligopoly price increases which have been referred to a nev 
price review body, until such time as that body has reported. 

The other restraint discussed by Ned has also often been 
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mooted in these columns: namely that if, over a period when 
an incomes policy was in force, profits did prove to have risen 
by more than employment incomes, then the Chancellor could 
stand ready to increase the general rate of profits taxes. This 
would in reality be likely to happen anyway. The Conserva¬ 
tives have tried to please the trade unions by raising profits 
taxes in some way in five out of their thirteen budgets during 
their twelve years of office. Whether this policy should be 
embodied in some specific formula, or continued as hereto¬ 
fore without it, is a question of diplomacy rather than of 
intrinsically important economic content. 

S o much for the employers. Some of the policies discussed 
above would not be welcome to them. They should be 
put into effect nevertheless, in the general national interest. 
But the corollary is obvious, although to enunciate it always 
raises a storm of protest. Exactly the same principle, no 
more and no less, should be applied in putting into effect 
measures which are in the national interest even when they 
are not welcome to the trade unions. The most obvious of 
these measures has often been discussed here. The Govern¬ 
ment should have power to issue temporary cease and desist 
orders against wage increases which it refers to the National 
Incomes Commission, until such time as Nic has reported. 
It should also issue direct countermanding orders to its own 
nationalised industries, whenever it considers that these bodies 
are making wage offers which offend against its economic 
guiding light. 

Mr Maudling was hoping on Wednesday that the half- 


The Press in the Pre 

Some thoughts provoked by the 
unholy rumpus that attended Pope Paul’s 
pilgrimage to the Sepulchre 

P erhaps only the staid north-western tribes of humanity 
were surprised by the sight of the Pope being all but 
crushed by frantic crowds in Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
on Saturday and Monday. Lethal surges of religious fervour 
are nothing new in the Via Dolorosa. Juggernaut apart, an 
exalted readiness to risk life and limb in a holy maelstrom 
is a familiar phenomenon throughout the greater part of the 
eastern world. But relief will be general that Paul VI emerged 
undamaged from this first spectacular bid to plant the papal 
feet boldly in the dust of the human arena. 

Many people may find it deplorable that the Pope could 
not, as a common pilgrim, pass in tranquillity and privacy 
through the spiritual experience of visiting the Holy Sepulchre 
and the grotto of the Nativity.. His reference to the latter 
as “ this place of purity and calm ” was in striking contrast 
with the scenes of tumult he had encountered at its very doors. 
Yet Pope Paul himself must have foreseen clearly enough that 
his journey would be anything but a discreet private pilgrim¬ 
age. He intended it as a most public gesture, and saw this 
intention triumphantly fulfilled. The battered state to which 
several elderly cardinals were reduced last Saturday Suggests 
that the Vatican had not expected involvement in such riotous 
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dozen trade union leaders on Ned would append their 
signatures to an interim statement recognising the need for 
“ responsibility ” in incomes policy. It is a pity that they did 
not do so. But there have always been three dangers in this 
long drawn-dut attempt to put incomes policy into Ned’s 
commission. One was that in the process of bargaining with 
the unions, various quids pro quo might be suggested which 
would have no economic purpose save the showy one of being 
beastly to capitalists, and probably of undesirably retarding 
capital formation thereby. To the credit of Ned’s staff, this 
has not so far happened , although many industrialists will 
not like the proposals that have now been mooted, all of them 
have some economic justification in themselves. 

The second danger was that the trade union representatives 
on Ned might be persuaded to sign some very hedged state¬ 
ment, and that the Government might then think that the 
main part of its problem of enforcing an incomes policy had 
been solved. It would not have been. Whenever a contro¬ 
versial wage claim reached its crunch, the few trade uniqn 
leaders on Ned would then have pointed to the hedging in 
their statement, and the many trade union leaders not on Ned 
would have felt in no real way tied. The third danger, which 
now looms, is that the Government, having failed to get its 
signed statement of vague goodwill, will assume that new 
policies must be left in abeyance while it makes another 
attempt to get some statement next month. They should not 
be. Without rancour, without spite, but with determination, 
the Government’s duty—in incomes policy, as in other fields— 
is from now on to govern. 


proceedings ; but it had expected, welcomed, and helped to 
secure maximum publicity. 

Criticism of the conduct of the cameramen and newshounds 
who contributed to the mayhem in the Sepulchre and else¬ 
where—vividly depicted by our special correspondent on page 
98—should be firmly kept in this perspective. “ What the 
public wants ” was in this case essentially what the Pope, too, 
wanted: the fullest possible coverage. Yet those turbulent 
scenes ought to provoke, once again, and most particularly 
among journalists themselves and their colleagues of the other 
“ mass media ” of news, some hard thinking about how the 
doing of their duty can best be reconciled with the preserving 
of order, dignity and indeed safety on such an occasion. 

Fortunately it is rare for a person of the Pope’s rank to 
be caught up in this kind of turbulence. But there are many 
less noted occasions when, with or without accompanying 
public tumult, wirh or without particularly tasteless invasions 
of privacy, the mere crowding together of a mass of com¬ 
petitive seekers for news and pictures can actually transform 
the nature of the very moment they are trying to capture. 
And, if an element of tranquillity is in any way essential to 
the particular scene, that essence can be altogether destroyed. 

Certain practices have been developed to mitigate this 
known evil; notably the arrangement of pools. Where access 
is impossible for more than one or a few ‘ representatives of 
the news media, it may be agreed that one man—chosen by 
lot or rota or otherwise—will get in on condition that he shares 
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his material fairly with others. The cumbroasness of tele¬ 
vision equipment makes this’ approach the more important, 
and few can complain that a single network had the handling 
of the papal pilgrimage, even if its overloaded lighting cables 
nearly fired the Holy Sepulchre. 

But just where does the line between liberty and licence 
lie ? In any state that is accustomed to keeping press coverage 
in a stem monopolistic grip, one can be sure that due order 
and discipline will prevail. Yet that is not a solution com¬ 
patible with the spirit of questing curiosity that must inspire 


A Pattern for Islands 

B ritain still has forty dependencies. After sixteen years 
of decolonisation, the flag still flies over islands in every 
ocean and odd bits of the mainland of four continents. 
There is a natural tendency nowadays to think that we are at 
last getting to the bottom of the imperial barrel. The par¬ 
ticular problems of Rhodesia and Aden and Hongkong catch 
the eye ; so do those of Brirish Guiana or Brunei; the fate of 
the three protectorates in southernmost Africa is seen to be 
bound up with the larger problems of the South African 
republic. But even when all these have been mentioned, we 
have still not reached the end of the list. 

Let us suppose that, six months from now, Malta, Nyasaland 
(Malawi) and Northern Rhodesia (Zambia) will have duly fol¬ 
lowed Kenya and Zanzibar though the gates of independence, 
thereby raising the number of sovereign Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries to twenty-one. (This, incidentally, will strain the resources 
of Marlborough House, opened as the new Commonwealth 
conference building in 1962, with office suites for only twenty 
heads of government.) Let us set aside Aden and Hongkong 
and Southern Rhodesia, on the ground that their several com¬ 
plex situations require separate consideration. Let us ignore 
such shadowy relationships as Britain enjoys (if that is the 
word) with, say, the Maldives or Muscat. Even then, we still 
face a residuum of over thirty territories with a combined 
population of some five million souls. Not one of these has 
as many as one million inhabitants (though some, like Maurit¬ 
ius, are straining upward to that mark). On the other hand, 
only one or two of them are mere Pitcaims and Tristans, 
“ quaint ” mid-oceap villages. 

Thus, most of them are too populous (and, often, too strong 
in their feeling of separate identity) to be Content with a 
parish council polity, and yet too weak in manpower and 
resources to carry the full top-hamper of a modem sovereign 
state. But the lure of the proud symbols of independence is 
strong. Iceland and Trinidad and Gabon and Kuwait, each 
with a population of under a million, all have their brave flags 
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a free press. Somehow the media themselves have t6 learn 
to work in ways that do not discredit the essential idea of 
competition in the watching public's eyes, yet do not slide 
into tame restrictive practices. It is easy to identify the 
abhorrent extremes. Chi the one hand, the kind of eager melee 
into which the Dallas police, last November, obligingly and 
dreadfully propelled Mr Lee Oswald; on the other, the 
blandly concealing stuff that passes for news in a totalitarian 
state. Between these poles, the search for the golden mean 
must still be pursued. 


Has a remedy been found out in 
the Pacific for some of the problems 
of micro-independence ? 

fluttering in the line-up of the nations ; their heads of state 
are received everywhere with due ceremony ; their delegations 
sit in conference alongside those of major powers; Why should 
not Mauritius and Fiji and Barbados aspire to similar status? 
Such an aspiration need not be mere folie de grandeur ; it may 
represent a hardheaded calculation that even the smallest state 
can bargain more effectively—over trade, aid, or other matters 
—if it has its own diplomatic service, its voting right in world 
assemblies, its freedom to make (and terminate) agreements. 

It is widely recognised today that formal independence does 
not always carry a small state into a completely new world. After 
the new flag has been hoisted and the new national anthem 
composed, the emergent state may still find itself depending, 
if only transitionally, on the former ruling power’s advice, 
technical services and training facilities; nor need it assume 
an automatic cut-off of the previous flow at economic aid. 
These supports often amount to “ neo-colonialism’’ in 
suspicious eyes ; others, however, argue that without them the 
infant state could not even begin to learn to stand on its own 
feet. In time, a state with several million inhabitants and a 
modest but mixed endowment of natural resources can hope ro 
reduce dependence of this sort to proportions that do not con¬ 
flict with its essential sovereignty. But what about an entity 
of less than 300,000 people whose resources will barely sustain 
even that small community ? Most of the residual British 
dependencies fall within this scale. 

British policy in recent years has inclined toward a solution 
through federation. The West Indies were, virtually, 
federated ; but Jamaica broke away in 1961, and Trinidad and 
Tobago followed it along the road to separate sovereignty. 
(The pre-1961 federal framework had not, in any case, 
embraced the Bahamas, Bermuda, British Guiana or British 
Honduras.) A place for .Mauritius has sometimes been 
envisaged in the projected east African federation; but this 
federation, at one time expected to take shape as soon as Kenya 
became independent last,p}onth # is still only a gleam in some 
eyes—and its fate is out of British hands. Recent events in 
southern Arabia have hardly improved the prospects of estab¬ 
lishing there a satisfactory federal system embracing Aden 
colony and the adjoining protectorates. And, although the 
reasons for Malaysia’s troubles and the Rhodesian federation’s 
collapse have been dearly distinctive, the effect has been to 
contribute to a general disenchantment with the idea of federal 
solutions, or at least to a recognition of their limits. 



Must this mean that most of the residual dependencies have 
to choose only bletweefa remaining dependent indefinitely 
and launching out into tht world to sink or swim on 
their own ? One other conceivable alternative, that of inter 
gration into the United Kingdom, i$ now effectively ruled out.’ 
If it failed to come off in the case of Malta, it will certainly 
not work for remoter territories. And it seems to be too late 
now to revive the pre-Balfour Interpretation of “ dominion 
status ” so as to accommodate any small states that woqld like 
to hoist a flag of their own while leaving Britain in control of 
their external relations. Again, there has been recurrent talk 
of installing a second rOw of seats around the Marlborough 
House table. But, although the Cotdmonwealth conference 
of 1962, preoccupied as. it was with the question of the Euro¬ 
pean common market, saw a good deal of informal activity by 
spokesmen for such dependencies as Hongkong, their represen¬ 
tations were made outside the conference chamber. Most 
Commonwealth members fchow little enthusiasm for the idea of 
a “second-class” membership which would blur the present 
simple principle of parity. What options remain ? 


O pdly overlooked, t lie re exists one-working model which 
many a small emergent territory might profitably study. 
It has been a fully independent sovereign state for over two 
years. With a population of only i 10,000, it has not hastened 
to burden itself with the costly paraphernalia of embassies, 
conference delegations, and a permanent mission at United 
Nations headquarters. It has not asked for formal Common¬ 
wealth membership, being content to obtain, informally, those 
practical advantages pf membership that interest it. While 
free to shape its own external policies, it has left virtually 
all its representation abroad in the hands of the former ruling 
power—which in this case is New Zealand ; for this “ working 
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model of an independent smallholder is Western' Samoa. 

The Saraoa&r/'are not doctrinaire isolationists. Taking 
their qwq time, tfaey seem readyto ^oin iMttltttUdhat organisa¬ 
tions as* and when it suits them. They have obtained fujl 
membership of the World Health Organisation and' of thfc 
UN’s Economic Commission fci Asia and the Far East. But 
tfcV have showtl a remarkable lack of interest in the kind of 
diplomatic status symbols that other small new states, not 
visibly better equipped with compfcfont representatives, have 
hastened to chitch. The pragmatic Siuriban approach, as well 
as saving Samoa a lot of money and enabfibg it to employ its 
small trained dite at home, may also hold out to Common¬ 
wealth and United Nations alike the hope that their conference 
chambers need not, after all, become crammed to exploding 
point as new delegations crowd in from Tonga, Bermuda, the 
Seychelles, St Helena and many more. 

Obviously the Samoan model provides no universal panacea. 
Not every small emergent state will trust its former rulers-— 
or anybody elsc-r-to speak for it abroad. Some dare not, in a 
competitive era, reject the costly status symbols that their 
neighbours have already acquired. And even the Samoans 
may in time be bitten by the conference bug and succumb, 
in large numbers, to the heady pleasure of being 1 called Your 
Excellency. Yet meanwhile their example is surely worth 
watching. It differs significantly from the Concept, Widely 
discussed four or five years ago in relation to Singapore and 
other territories, of a “ state ” or (new style) “dominion,'” 
controlling its domestic affairs but leaving its external rela¬ 
tions in imperial hands. (It is only the handling, not the 
shaping, of foreign policy that Western Samoa entrusts to 
New Zealand.) Sovereignty comes complete^—but at bargain 
rates. It might be worth many people’s while to lift their 
eyes events far as the remote Pacific islands near the Inter¬ 
national Date Line to see just how the trick may be worked. 


COMMENTARY 

CYPRUS 

Trust or Nothing 
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S o far so good ; so much one can 
cautiously say about the Cyprus situation 
this week. Before his return from the island 
on January and, Mr Duricap Sandys, with 
implacable persistence, persuaded the 
leaders of the two communities to accept the 
“ good offices^ of the British, Greek and 
Turkish governments in Solving their prob¬ 
lems. Next week representatives Of the 
three governments and of the two Cypriot 
communities will meet in conference in 
London. In Cyprus itself, British troops 
have successfully maintained the cease-fire 
and on Wednesday British officials nego¬ 
tiated an agreement between the two sides 
on lifting road blocks and barricades ; this 
is an important step towards a return to 
normal conditions. 

Archbishop Makarios has also agreed that 
a United Nations observer, to be appointed 


by the Secretary-General, should be posted 
in the island. U Thant, one hopes, Will 
choose a man of some authority, who will 
not merely observe but also play a con¬ 
structive part in helping the two communi¬ 
ties to settle down. Whoever is chosen 
ought to sit in on the London conference and- 
be associated with any settlement Teached 
there. This should help the archhisihop to 
overcome any temptation he might feel not 
to take the London conference seriously, in 
the hope of doing better by carrying his 
case to the United Nations. 

But it is far from certain that the two 
sides will reach a settlement, however much 
they are prodded and even if the Turkish 
Cypriots abandon their renewed demand for 
partition. The problem is to work out e 
new formula for the Turks that will satisfy 
both their demand for security of life and 


property and the Greek Cypriots* demand 
that the Turkish minority should no longer 
enjoy such a privileged position, that it can 

throw a spanner—-quite a Ng spanner—Into 
the island’s administrative wprks. The prob¬ 
lem is complicated by the, Greek Cypriot 
demand? ; in , itself a sensible one, that 
Cyprus's special links with Greece and 
Turkey should go; the Turkish community 
relies far more heavily on these links than 
do the Greeks. Possibly the Turks might 
Consent to give Up their veto rights, in par¬ 
ticular over taxation, in return for greater 
stfeguards for personal safety and property ) 
and it migh; help to offer them special help 
for economic development and education. 

But no formula, howeVer ingenious, will 
have the slightest chance of success if it is 
applied without ^ b as ^ c minimum of mutual 
trust. It te ttiairily Up to the Cypriot leaders," 
both the official ones and the unofficial 
guerrilla ones, to create this minimum of 
mutual mitt. And they must do it quickly 
while the British government is -still pre¬ 
pared to let British troops keep the peace 
in the island. 





RECRUITING 

Conscription Again ? 

T his juggernaut of decolonisation has run 
on to rots in two places at once. Cyprus 
and Brunei mean that the British army is 
visibly and painfully over-extended, instead' 
of being as usual merely discreetly and un¬ 
comfortably stretched. It could equally 
have been British Guiana and Kenya, or 
Hongkong and Malra, or Honduras and 
Aden, or Rhodesia and the Falkland Islands. 
It could be any of them again. And any 
such demand would have to be met as the 
present one seems to be—by defaulting on 
the commitment that must be central to all 
British policy which involves the use of men 
under arms. This is the commitment to 
keep enough men in Germany as a visible 
token of the country’s pledge towards a 
Huropean and Atlanric community. 

This is why the question of conscription 
must be discussed again. Naturally, with a 
general election looming, neither of the main 
parties wants to touch the subject with a 
barge-pole (although back-benchers on both 
sides are honourably ready to discuss it). 
The military, too, do not like to think too 
much about conscription ; they prefer to 
maintain the notion that soldiers arc a 
special sort of person, even if this means 
that nor enough soldiers are forthcoming to 
meet the country’s political demands. But 
Britain should never forget that conscription 
of some sort exists in all the other Nato 
countries—with the exception of Canada, 
which has a special domestic problem of pro¬ 
vincial rivalries, and which also pays its 
volunteers more highly than any nation in 
the world. Indeed all save the United States 
call up all their eligible young men to train 
them as reserve material. 

The United Stares has world-wide com¬ 
mitments like Britain's, though on a vastly 
larger scale. This means that it cannot 
disperse the energies of its professional 
military cadres in training too many short- 
service recruits. So it calls up only as 
many young men as it can train, while 
leaving a large part of its professional army, 
laced with conscripts, ready for action. It 
seems that arqund ten per cent of young 
Americans arc in fact drafted (after many 
more than in Britain have, under the threat 
of the draft, volunteered for short service). 
If Britain does have to resort to conscription 
again, some sort of selective service on the 
American pattern—although probably, and 
unfortunately, taking about half our young 
men instead of one-tenth would seem the 
best system. The next note below suggests 
what the Government’s immediate course 
of action should be. 


Studying the Alternatives 

1 1 would probably be wrong to introduce 
selective conscription immediately. This 
is not simply because it would be unfair to 
individuals, especially as young men exer¬ 
cised their ingenuity on various fiddles for 
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evading a hastily-devised draft. It is be¬ 
cause it would be foolish to dash into selec¬ 
tive conscription without undertaking a 
proper cost-effectiveness study of how it 
would work, particularly in its effects on the 
efficiency of the regular forces. 

The regulars’ efficiency itself could 
do with an examination. Units stationed in 
Northern Ireland, for example, can tell 
alarming stories of days spent defending 
against subsersives from the Republic with 
outdated arms that would not be in Ulster 
anyway were the tioops which have to 
defend them not there. Mr Thorneycroft 
may at last be going to reduce the numbers 
of troops in Hongkong (where an external 
threat would obviously be irresistible, by 
conventional means at least). And it is no 
good having an army at all unless it has 
the transport aircraft to move itself and its 
weapons around in, which is not the case at 
presenr. There should also be a study of 
how far Britain could recruit more mercen¬ 
aries (from Nepal, Malaysia, Hongkong it¬ 
self, Malta, the West Indies), as technicians 
as well as fighting men. And there should 
be yet another inquiry into the structure of 
army pay and the army’s attractiveness as a 
career. 

In short, the right immediate course 
would be for the Minister of Defence to 
announce that he is seriously prepared to 
examine the rcintroduction of compulsory 
service (and the Labour party should sup¬ 
port him wholeheartedly). But there is also 
a lot that should be done while the examina¬ 
tion is in progress. 

MALAYSIA 

Enough Troops? 

M r PiiTUR i hornh v croft’s statement in 
Malaysia on Sunday that there are 
enough British troops in the area to meet 
any aggression from Indonesia would be 
encouraging if one could sec any reason to 
expect it to remain true until, say, the end 
of next week. The Minister of Defence’s 
assurance looks odd aficr the British govern¬ 
ment’s recent attempts to get Australia and 
New Zealand to commit troops to Borneo. 
Was Whitehall seeking military help which 
was not, in fact, needed at all ? 

The answer, surely, is No, unless Mr 
Thorneycroft has discovered military or 
political reasons for optimism that cannot 
be seen from London. As long as the British 
and Malaysian forces have to .stay on the 
defensive, inside Malaysian territory, the 
Indonesian guerrillas can increase their 
military pressure when and where they like. 
The Indonesians have given no overt sign 
of wanting to relax their pressure. President 
Sukarno still protests that the Malaysians 
are trying to encircle him, and his foreign 
minister has just declared that it will be 
hard to find a solution as long as the Malay¬ 
sian prime minister, iSanku Abdul Rahman, 
“ acts as though he can control south-east 
Asia.” Since the Tunku can hardly abandon 
an attitude which he has never adopted, and 
which is now, in fact, held only by Dr 
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Sukarno, a solution must be some way off. 

What now ? Does Britain hang around 
waiting for the next turn of the Indonesian 
screw, ready to rush in troops it has not 
got ? Do the Malaysians warn President 
Sukarno that two can play at guerrilla war¬ 
fare ? That would be brinkmanship indeed, 
aiid the world might not turn the relatively 
kindly eye on it that has been turned on 
Dr Sukarno's brinkmen. But the brink is, 
one that he no more wants to go over than 
does Britain. Politically, the future may be 
a little brighter: his visit to Manila should 
have shown President Sukarno that the Fili¬ 
pinos are embarrassed by his ways of waging 
peace. The United States, too, has wagged 
a warning finger. Something could come of 
this, if he is ready to take any notice. 


TRADING WITH CUBA 

Trade or Aid ? 

T in* argument about the sale of Leyland 
buses to Cuba points once again to 
the gap between the primarily political 
American attitude to trade with com¬ 
munist and quasi-communist countries and 
the frankly commercial British one. The 
last tiff took place in November, when the 
British alone among the Nato countries sus¬ 
tained the argument that western countries 
should extend credits of more than five-year 
duration to Russia. The British case was 
controversial. For though long-rerm credits 
are primarily an aid to depressed export 
industries, in practice they would tend to 
put Russia on a par with developing instead 
of developed countries ; and it is indeed a 
political question whether Britain ought to 
stand out against the otherwise unanimous 
view of its allies. But in Cuba more tradi¬ 
tional criteria apply. Britain, as a sugar 
importer, has a trade deficit with Cuba. 
Buses can be regarded as strategic goods 
only by a tight stretch of the armchair 
strategist's imagination. And this is the 
kind of trade western countries have carried 
on with the communist nations for years. 
To hold back from such trade would imply 
joining in with America's economic war on 
Cuba—which, presumably, is America's 
point. 

The country that is greatly daring in its 
relations with Cuba is not Britain but Spain. 
The Spaniards have been negotiating a large 
sugar contract against the sale of what have 
been reported to be a hundred Spanish fish¬ 
ing vessels. The Americans have been 
applying discreet pressure ; they arc well 
placed to do so as Spain receives aid that 
is under attack from Congress. Bur General 
Franco seems determined to press on re¬ 
gardless, as pan of his campaign to build 
up relations with the communists. At a 
New Year reception in Paris the Russian 
ambassador lifted his glass to his Spanish 
colleague and pledged a toast to the resump¬ 
tion of normal diplomatic relations. Both 
revolutions seem to be fading away along 
with the dimming of the cold war. 
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Ever since HoovoY commencect the manufacture of Hielf > 
world-famous Cleaners In Britain In IMS, we havs 
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and thereby hangs a tale. Not so long ago a washtub hung on that hook. But then they bought a washing machine 
and threw away the tub. Then they bought a car and had to buy a hose to wash it with. A typical talc. All over 
Britain you'll see the new symbols of affluence. And now the Mirror is the daily that reaches most washing machine owners, 
most young motorists, your best customers. Look at the figures: they always prove the Mirror goes where the money is. 

Daily Mirror 
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COMMENTARY 


AGRICULTURE 


Mr Wilson Goes One 
Worse 

[ T is not difficult to attack the Govern¬ 
ment’s new agricultural policy, but it 
should be difficult to do so ^hfie recom¬ 
mending the substitution of something even 
worse in its place. This fe^t was achieved 
by the Leader of the Opposition in a care¬ 
fully prepared speech before a farming 
audience this week. Mr Wilson said that 
Labour agreed with the Conservatives on 
rhe need to “ plan ” food imports ; this is 
Labour’s euphemism for restricting food im¬ 
ports, in order to keep domestic prices for 
the British farmer up. But he proclaimed 
himself as “ frankly worried " that “ the 
Minister is proposing to impose import 
levies, in other words flat food taxes ’* be¬ 
cause of the “ consequences for food prices 
and all it means for an incomes policy." But 
once the regrettable decision further to re¬ 
strict cheap food imports has been taken, 
apparently by both parties, how else does Mr 
Wilson propose to bridge the gap between 
that cheaply-offered foreign food and the 
artificially inflated prices which British 
farmers will thereby be able to enjoy ? 

Labour’s answer, said Mr Wilson, would 
be by establishing ** commodity commis¬ 
sions, involving physical planning " and by 
taking the lead in pressing for international 
commodity agreements, what this seems to 
mean is that the gap would b* bridged by 
arranging for overseas countries to charge 
us more in the first place ; this would maxi¬ 
mise the adverse effect on Britain’s balance 
of payments while having the same adverse 
effect on internal price inflation as the 
Conservative scheme. Posterity will rub its 
eyes in disbelief when it reads of the com¬ 
petitive agricultural policies which, in the 
general election of 1964, were supposed to 
be politically desirable to attract the British 
electorate’s votes. The farmers’ representa¬ 
tives, quite naturally, ’are rubbing their 
hands. The president of the National 
Farmers’ Union said this week that his aim 
at the 1964 price review will be to start a 
process whereby farmers’ incomes should 
rise by 25 per cent over the next three yearn. 
This would indeed drive a bulldozer 
through the Government’s incomes policy, 
md at the least economic place possible. 
Meanwhile Sir Alec Douglas-HomeV mes¬ 
sages to hi* own rtiral constituents in Kin* 
ross are hardly designed to make it easier 
fur any.. Minister of Agriculture under his 
;ommand to pursue a policy of stern cbm- 
non sense* ( f 


hou in Albania 


AnothetBurial 

lJIr Chou bn-lai doubtless feels like 
VI a giant refreshed after his dlver- 
on^ry swoop into Albania in the middle of 
s arduous and lengthy African tour. After 


so much mhiffifif his an^qsfffn itfe 
uncommitted AfrAn countries,ltniijisth[ave 
been a relief to find Wmsdjf onjNeW V^r’s 
Eve in the one-fioiotuy Where he could be 
absolutely certain ^ of an uncritical nnd 
enthusiastic welcome. And that, if the 
Albanian reports are to be believed, is what 
he got in the visit ending on Wednesday. 

But behind the mutual back-slapping, : 
diatribes against' the; revision lata (especially 
the Jugoslavs), merry Alhanian folWanemg 
and all the rest, there was for both Mr Chou 
and Air Enver Hoxha, the Albanian leader, 
a serious purpose. Mr Hoxha, of course, was 
bound to stroke the hand th»pt feeds him; 
one of his colleagues spoke feelingly at 
Scutari of the “ immortal monuments of 
fraternal Chinese friendship . ., such as the 
factories for fertilisers The Chinese, for 
their part, have an interest in making the 
most of their European bridgehead, particu¬ 
larly if they have decided to wage all-out 
propaganda War against the Russians inside 
individual Communist parties. Tirana radio 
Already provides a useful mouthpiece for 
pro-Chinese propaganda in Europe ; uncon¬ 
firmed reports from Belgrade suggest that 
the Albanian capital may also become a 
centre for pro-Chinese communist 
dissidents. 

Peking has always given its. blessing tst 
any of those dissidents (mostly so far out¬ 
side Europe) who have broken away from 
their own party Ahd set up pm-Chinese 
splinter groups. Evidence that it intends 
to pursue this line more energetically is con- 
. tiined in a speech by Mr Chou Yang, an 
eminent party propagandist, originally' 
delivered on October 26th but published 
only on Boring Day, when it was given 
saturation publicity. In effect Mr Chou 
Yang was concerned to allay any quabpt 
that communists might have about depUpdyf 
ing the unity of their own party. Marxism, 
he said, has always bred ^visionist^ btt(; / 
“ these persons arc creating their own , r 
opposites and will be buried by them in the ' 
end." Mr Khrushchev, please note. 

LONDON TRANSPORT 


ffi bbndudor, fhd ] 
‘ ‘ f a fixec^ fa^ an 


McsflYork 

_ inisq^ fare 

He Wilis awpwf thaqthe sjim of 
London TmupeFt would like to do 
now. in the way of improving bus services 
would cut staff Jfrom 7,600 to 7,100, while 
providing 10 per cent more seats (particu¬ 
larly in the busy areas where there is 
demand for then 

\ The swebtenpil fdr ihfe unions was Mr 
Ottaway’s ^cabotssaMl rhaevthe 40-hour, 5- 
day week (or at any rate sdme arrangement 
for a shorter week) must come soon—indeed 
the irregular bouts of work may well be a 
bigger obstacle to recruidng and retaining 
busmen than anything else. This change 
would just about restore the need for the 
500 busmen who would be eliminated by 
increased efficiency. But then again he was 
firmly insistent that one of the main 
obstacles before the board in its attempt to 
increase efficiency has been the stnionr re¬ 
sistance to any system of effidendy pay¬ 
ments. The hist scheme for$ucfc payments 
would have put 10s. a week in all busmen’s 
:kets, and could have increased some 
t’s wages by up to 25s. It was turned 
h not by tnb union leaders but by the 
shop-floor delegates themselves. This is 
the sort ofi fac^ that, if firirilyinsisted upon 
by the board, dan win them the public sup¬ 
port ip resisting the men’s unreasonable 
demands that, they obviously do not fed 
themselves ttSF have. fust now it looks, in 
the case of the busmen who are threatening 
an overtime ban because "London Transport 
has withheld some wages tbit they failed 
to earn because they were not working over¬ 
time, as though the board is prcpatM to act 
as firmly as Mr Ottaway talked to the 
inquiry. Who knows, the board may soon 

it realty means oy tne poraaef 1 mat 

Londqo'. TnuuiMn dwn* me u aai: In- 
juoctioti to go «* naming bases even in 
placet, whefe people demontfrobly do not 
w*nt ifem ? 


Better Buses 

I T is particularly pleasant to h&ituii 
carpers to find those at whom they carp 
singing the carpers’ songs. The submis¬ 
sions of Mr E. C; Ottaway, of ahe LqjHfap 
Transport Boarc}, to the committee If !n-v$ v™ 
quiry into London; bqa spryic^s. qd Tu$adqpjj ■ 
made with, grqu qafity some pointl^ " 

The Economist na$ for lOng been ad^ 
ihg. Mr Ottawaywasin favour of 
buses on r the inifeifeivdy^hsed central 
of rtiany more ohe-man buses- 6n the 
of the central area; <of buses for a 
areas that could he switched from n i 
man, one-deck operation at slack 
ttQ dpuhfardeck opotut^m • with a con¬ 
ductor at peaks; of cgie-man eagres* 
buses op certain routes. He advocated try¬ 
ing, out op ^rt-baid, busy routes buses 
with many standing passengers—both of the 
continental type with passengers filing past 



in Eurt^>e 
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THE WORLD report A1 ional 


puts all the pomp to flight 



FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Vs the papal plane, emblazoned with Pope Paul’s arms and the yellow and 
white Vatican colours, glided out of the cloudy sky to land at Amman on 
JL V January 4th, a moment of history was born. Within minutes, eager to begin 
the pilgrimage, the slight white-clad figure of the Pope appeared ait the plane’s 
doorway, his arms extended in the embracing gesture, less dramatic than that of 
Pius XII, which he has made an intrinsic part of his style. In the piercing cold 
he hurried down the steps; King Hussein greeted him warmly. The band 
played the Vatican and Jordan anthems and a flock of white doves, symbolic 
of peace and friendship, fluttered into the air. 

From Amman the papal cavalcade sped through the hills towards Jerusalem, 
making brief stops at the Jordan and at Bethany, where Lazarus was summoned 
back to life. As it approached the Damascus gate, the huge crowds of welcoming 
Moslems and Christians broke through the inadequate guard of police and Arab 
legionaries and engulfed the papal car. Protocol was scattered to the winds. 
Josded and buffeted by the frenzied but friendly crowds, the Pope was carried 
along the Via Dolorosa towards the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, escaping 
injury only because of the squad of burly Vatican plain-clothes men who formed 
a protective phalanx about him. The Pope reached the Holy Sepulchre, serene 
but strained. The three elderly cardinals with him, Cardinal Cicognani, secretary 
of state. Cardinal Tisserant, dean of the Sacred College, and Cardinal Testa, 
secretary of the congregation for the eastern churches, prudently abandoned 
the struggle and sought refuge in a Moslem shop. 

Beneath the crumbling, peeling dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
wild confusion reigned. Cameramen and Italian television technicians, who had 
monopoly coverage, swarmed everywhere. Some clung to the scaffolding, others 
poked their cameras through the candlesticks on the tinselly altar set up by the 
Franciscans, some were even perched on the shrine of the Holy Sepulchre itself. 
Patriarchs, bishops, monsignori and high Vatican and Jerusalem officials were 
crammed together in an undignified gaggle at the side of the altar, fighting for 
every foothold. Friars, police, and legionaries shouted, pushed and struggled. 
Above their heads the string of electric light bulbs suspended to supplement 
the cluster of smoky oil lamps fused and burst into flame. The tightly-packed 
crowd mercifully failed to panic, and the leaping flames were beaten out with 
a Bedouin head-dress hoisted into position on a silver-topped patriarchal stave. 
Throughout it all, Pope Paul maintained an unsbakcable dignity. Rapt and 
exalted, he celebrated mass before the tomb. 

Immediately afterwards he entered the sepulchre and laid a golden olive branch 
there. Then, in the tiny space in front of the tomb, he received Catholic, 
Orthodox and Protestant dignitaries. When the Lutheran leader removed his 
hat, the Pope, in a spontaneous ecumenical gesture, replaced it. Then he was 
borne out of the church, his white skull-cap bobbing through the crowd, his 
hands raised in blessing, his feet seeming to hover over, rather than touch, the 
ground, until he readied the shelter of his car and the safety of the apostolic 
delegation. One realised that the sedia gestatoria used in Rome is much more 
than a piece of ceremonial flummery. Responsibility for the chaos rests jointly 
on Jordanian insufficiency in face of the overwhelming enthusiasm, and Franciscan 
pettiness, which insisted on keeping control of the arrangements in the Basilica 
in the order’s shaky hands; but the lesson was learnt. The papal holy hour 
that night in GethsetUane was liturgically excruciating but dignified and orderly. 
When Pope Paul visited Bethlehem on Monday to celebrate mass in the grotto 
qf the Nativity, troops lined the street, barbed wire and wooden barricades had 
been erected and photographer^ were kept under tight control. The Pope passed 
through the narrow door and down the precipitous steps to the manger in safety. 
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In Israel on his way to Nazareth and Mount Zion Pope Paul 
enjoyed a less hectic passage. The Israelis were determined to 
show their efficiency to the world anch fearing an assassination 
attempt by a Jewish extremist or a planted Arab agent, they 
insisted on strict security arrangements. The Israelis’ reception of 
the Pope was undemonstrative and cool. They were glad of the 
visit for the prestige it conferred on the state and they hope it will 
facilitate the passing of the schema at the Vatican Council absolving 
the Jews from corporate responsibility for the death of Christ; 
but they saw nothing to cheer in the visit of the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Jews have long memories. 

W hat is the significance of the pilgrimage ? Politically, it has 
scarcely any. Both Jews and Arabs accept the religious charac¬ 
ter of the journey. The Vatican policy in favour of the internation¬ 
alisation of Jerusalem is equally unacceptable to both. From a 
religious point of view, the importance of the visit is profound. 
To assess the pilgrimage it must be seen in the context of the 
Vatican Council to which it was first dramatically announced by 
the Pope. The visit ranges him symbolically on the side of 
the forces working for change and renewal within the 
Catholic church. The conservatives in the Curia have taken the 
point. Already they are grumbling that the dignity and prestige 
of the papacy has been impaired. What they fail to see is that 
just as Pope John by his lovable character humanised the papacy, 
so Pope Paul by his imaginative and courageous initiative has 
commended it to the world. He has built up a foundation of good 
will from which he can address not only Christians but all niL*n 
who value things of the spirit. The pilgrimage is intended to re¬ 
establish the papacy as a world spiritual authority. The Pope 
has moved himself and his office out of the baroque background 
of Rome into the setting of the Holy I^nd itself. This is a notable 
achievement. 

The re-establishment of communication 
between the I,atin and Orthodox worlds is 
just as epoch-making. Doctrinally, the ITALY 
Catholic and Orthodox churches are much 


was the Pope’S; declaration about the honour in which other 
churches participating in (he pilgrimage should be held—“ for the 
measure of the authentic treasure of Christian tradition they 
possess.” The implications of these statements will be worked out 
in the theological dialogue' which Pope Paul has welcomed and 
which was authorised by the Orthodox conference at Rhodes 
last September. , 

The meeting of Paul and Athenagoras has overshadowed the 
other exchange of visits between the Pope and Benedictos, the 
Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem, which is equally important in 
the reconciliation of Rome and Orthodoxy, quite apart from the 
extent to which it will soften rivalries over the control of the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem itself. This encounter should do much 
to overcome the resistance of the Greek church to an ecumenical 
dialogue. The coolness of Greek Orthodox churchmen to Rome 
springs not only from innate anti-Romanism but also from distrust 
of Athenagoras, whom they do not wish to see transformed into an 
Orthodox pope. The Moscow patriarchate is also suspicious of 
Athenagoras because he spent eighteen years in the United States. 
The Greek church considers that Athenagoras is no theologian, 
and it is afraid of where he will land them theologically. His 
proposal for a pan-Christian conference which was conveyed to 
the Pope just after Christmas by his special envoy, the Metro¬ 
politan Athenagoras of Thyateira, and of which more will be 
heard, is typical of his pragmatic approach. Cordial relations 
between Rome and Jerusalem will do much to calm these fears. 

Pope Paul's pilgrimage is much more than an act of personal 
devotion or a colossally publicised religious sideshow. It is a major 
landmark in the history of the movement for Christian unity, which 
has been given a new impetus and direction. There seems little 
doubt that the religious historians of the future will set down 
Jerusalem 1964 as a major turning point in the long story of 
the Christian church. 


closer to each other than either is to Protcs 
tants and the Anglicans. The issues dividing 
them are virtually confined to papal infalli¬ 
bility and the part of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church. Mutual jealousy and suspicion are 
the stumbling blocks which keep religion’s 
East and West apart. If these could be 
removed, the way for reunion could be 
rapidly opened. Every detail of the encoun¬ 
ter between Pope Paul and the Patriarch 
Athenagoras, the primate of Orthodoxy, is 
thus significant: the marked friendliness of 
the meeting, the warmth of their joint com¬ 
munique, their exchange of the kiss of 
peace, their common prayer and the publi¬ 
cation of photographs taken together. None 
was permitted when Pope John met Dr 
Fisher. Both have shifted from what were 
once thought immovable positions. Athen¬ 
agoras has addressed Pope Paul as “ the first 
bishop of the church,” a revolutionary 
public recognition of the Roman primacy. 
Pope Paul, in his address at Bethlehem, used 
words unprecedented in a Roman pontiff: 
“ We shall put our trust in prayer which, 
even though it is not yet united prayer, rises 
up, nevertheless, simultaneously from our¬ 
selves and from Christians separated from 
us, like two parallel columns which meet on 
high to form an arch.” No less important 


Socialist Double-think? 


i-KOM OUR ROAIL. CORRESPONDENT 

S erious though it is, the split threatening 
the Italian Socialist party since a group 
within it refused to approve its leaders’ 
entry into Signor Moro's “ bourgeois" 
government last month does not necessarily 
mean that the Socialists are on the brink 
of an historic cleavage. The outlook for an 
intransigent splinter party in the no-manV 
land between the Communists (in opposi¬ 
tion) and the Socialists (in government) is 
scarcely attractive. The secessionists on the 
left wing of the party are themselves divided 
in their motives, uncertain of their follow¬ 
ing in spite of the proud claim to represent 
40 per cent of the party, and dubious about 
their chances of survival in a wilderness 
which promises to be both narrow and un¬ 
friendly. The country as a whole is not 
interested in the quarrel, which looks and 
is, in essence, doctrinaire, even though the 
dissidents say their objection to the Moro- 
Nenni-Saragat government is not a matter 
of principle. 

The Communists, the only possible allies 
for the nascent Partito Socialist di Unita 
Proletaria (PSUP), have no intention of 
becoming involved. After hesitating briefly, 


Signor Togliatti announced that Communist 
opposition to the new government would 
be ” constructive ” and that it would be a 
sin of pride for the Communists to believe 
that their party stands to gain from a splin¬ 
tering of the Socialists, or that the Socialist 
party itself is fated to degenerate into social 
democracy. There is in fact little in con> 
men between the supple and agile Signor 
Togliatti and moralists like Signor Lelio 
Basso, the potential leader of the splinter 
party, or Cartesian rationalists like Signor 
Vittorio Foa, the trade unionist whose popu¬ 
larity in the Communist-dominated trade 
union federation CGIL will hardly suffice 
to override a probable alliance between the 
federation’s Communist and Socialist 
leaders, Signer Novella and Signor Santi. 
If the function of the PSUP is to keep the 
pure flame of socialism alive, it cannot ex¬ 
pect much help or sympathy from the Com¬ 
munists, who ate grappling with the far 
mote practical problem of how to conduct 
themselves how that the Socialists arc in 
th^govetnment. 

T$ts weekend the secessionists ate hold¬ 
ing a big national assembly for which they 
have organised no less than a hundred pre¬ 
liminary meetings. But even at this eleventh 
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hour, the split may be avoided or at least 
delayed* If the dissidents agree to accept 

a discipline, the majority promises to 
a party congress in October or Novem¬ 
ber and to revoke the sanctions taken against 
the 27 deputies and 13 senators who refused 
to vote for the government. Such an offer 
will hardly placate Signor Basso and his 
staff, who have wrested the leadership of 
the Left from the: younger and mote moder¬ 
ate Signor Vecchietfi. 

At the Socialist congress last detober, the 
left wing accounted for some 200,000 out of 
the 500,000 member votes. Should it break 
away it could hardly muster a third of that 
and its electoral appeal to the 4} million 
Italians who voted Socialist last April is 
probably small. But Signor Basso's splinter 
group* contains men of talent and prestige ; 
that is the real tragedy of the split. The 
group includes the former administrative 
secretary of the Socialist party. It has a 
newspaper and funds. Responsible orthodox 
Socialists say that the funds come from ENI 
(the Italian fuel monopoly) but this cannot 
be proved. Signor Mattei, the former head 
of ENI, was believed to finance the Socialist 
Left because he feared that, if the Socialists 
entered the government, they would put 
spokes in his wheels. Whether Dr Cefis, 
ENI’s present boss, feels the same is not 
known, but relations between ENI and the 
new government are cool. 

The terms of the quarrel arc obscure. 
Signor Basso and his followers appear to 
accept the main postulates of modern Italian 
Socialist doctrine as elaborated through the 
experience of the last ten years. They agree 
that the Socialists must recognise the in¬ 
creased influence of Catholic workers in 
politics and the change this has wrought in 
the traditional Catholic party. They agree 
that Socialists, unlike Communists, must 
pledge themselves to observe the rules of 
democratic practice both in the struggle for 
power and beyond. They believe that struc¬ 
tural reforms of the capitalist system are 
possible and desirable and can be achieved 
only through direct Socialist influence upon 
the government. But granted all that, they 
raise a tactical objection, alleging that Sig¬ 
nor Moro’s government is less progressive 
than Signor Fanfani’s was, that its foreign 
policy^ 1$ more intransigent and that the 
financial crisis, with its incipient inflation 
and unfavourable trade balance, will lead the 
government to take anti-inflationist 
measures that Socialists cannot approve of. 


It is difficult to penetrate the motives be¬ 
hind all this talk. Is ft concern for Socialist 
purity or a complicated double-think bound 
up with the future plans and prospects of 
Signor Fanfani? Whatever the motive or 
motives, it seems likely that the Socialist 
Left is cutting the ground from under its 
feet. The outcome can only be to make 
the Socialists in government more rigid. At 
all costs they wifi have to avoid the appear¬ 
ance of beginning to resemble Signor 
Saragat’s pa$y> the Social Democrats. 
Hence Signor Ngani’s recent declaration 
that there is no prospect at present 6f a 
reunification of the two parties. 


WEST AFRICA 


Liliiput and Blefuscu 


W ith due respect to their recently 
granted sovereign independence, 
Dahomey and Niger, both republics in the 
armpit of west Africa, are not: countries 
whos^ place in the world instantly springs to 
mind. Yet, for the past month, they have 
been going through motions of hostility that 
would befit any lilliputian caricature of what 
the larger nations sometimes do. And 
because what happens to Dahomey (popula¬ 
tion 2 million) and Niger (population 2.5 
million) affects the interests of France, their 
quarrel is of importance in other parts of 
the world than the tiny sliver of west Africa 
in which colonial history set them down. 

It all started when a revolution in 
Dahomey last October resulted in the over¬ 
throw of the francophile government of M. 
Hubert Maga and the installation of a 
slightly less francophile military government 
under Colonel Soglo. Since his accession to 
power. Colonel Soglo has expressed himself 
shocked at the corruption of the previous 
regime, and has also spoken at length about 
The need to safeguard the two-party parlia¬ 
mentary system, and the liberties of the 
people, for the future. To tackle the cor¬ 
ruption, he has publicly laid charges against 
former ministers; to “ safeguard free¬ 
dom ” he held a referendum on January 5th 
to inaugurate a constitution under which 
the assembly will have the power to refer 
disagreements with the government to a 
popular vote. The “ yes ”, vote was 99.84 
per' cent. 

! It might seem churlish to doubt the 
sincerity of Colonel Soglo’s pretensions so 
early in his political life, but doubt them is 
precisely what the government of neighbour¬ 
ing Niger has done. In fact, it has broad¬ 
cast its doubts. The exchange of insults 
between the radio at Niamey (the capital 
of Niger) and at Cotonou (the main city of 
Dahomey) is not, however, the most 
damaging aspect of the affair. 

Both countries lav claim to the tiny five- 
mile-long island of Letrc, in the Niger river, 
on their common border. What is more, 
the defence minister of Niger recollected, 
in a broadcast on December 23rd, that a 
“ Dahomean aggression was launched 
against the village of Lette ” in June, i960, 
killing four Niger citizens. Ip the interests 
of brotherlincss, Niger had not made the 
incident public at the time. 

From there the defence minister went on 
to a complaint about three Niger citizens 
who were killed during last October’s coup 
in Dahomey. In this instance, he said, 
‘‘ Niger did not make a statement until after 
an official denial by the Dahomean govern¬ 
ment.*’ Dahomey was also accused trf allow¬ 
ing its trade union leaders to threaten to 
support the radical, exiled opposition to 1 the 
Nianiey regime. The same trade unionists 
were accused of calling on their Niger com¬ 
rades to revolt. Dahomey troops had been 


sent on manoeuvres 
near the border, 
the defence minis¬ 
ter went on, finally 
explaining that, to 
protect Dahoin- 
eans from the 
revenge of the 
“ u n c o n t r o 1- 
lable masses” of 
Niger, Dahomean 
civil servants 
working in Niger 
had to be expelled. 

The Dahomean 
catalogue of Niger 
sins is as long, and 
has been broad¬ 
cast as lengthily. 

According to Dahomey, 16,000 of its people 
. have been deported, some with “ great 
brutality,” from Niger, and Colonel Soglo 
has sent a telegram of complaint about the 
expulsions to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. More disastrously, from 
Niger’s, point of view, the border between 
the two countries was sealed by Dahomey 
shortly before Christmas, and the Dahomean 
port of Contonou was closed to goods in 
transit for Niger. This could have resulted 
in a rapid run-down of the Niger economy, 
had not the port been reopened to Niger 
imports on New Year’s Day ; as part of the 
former French West Africa, Niger sees its 
route to the outside world as running 
inevitably through the French-speaking 
territory of Dahomey rather than through 
the possibly more economic ” British ” terri¬ 
tory of Nigeria. 

As this is a quarrel conducted in French, 
between Paris-educated Africans, it has so 
far been tackled by the Union Africaine ct 
Malgache, the body that co-ordinates the 
activities of virtually all the former colonies 
of France in Africa. A meeting of rhe UAM 
was called for January 5th, but since that 
coincided with Colonel Soglo’s referendum 
the meeting has been postponed to the 15th. 

it will be held in Abidjan, capital of the 
Ivory Coast, and capital city of the four 
“ Entente ” states of French-speaking west 
Africa (Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, 
Dahomey). The “ Entente,” at least as 
radical Africans see it, has amounted to a 
permanent understanding betyveert Paris and 
Abidjan, the day-to-day implications of 
which are transmitted from Abidjan to the 
other three capitals. The future of this 
arrangement is plainly put in jeopardy by 
the quarrel between Niger and Dahomey. 
What is also put in jeopardy is the future of 
the UAM, whose members are divided 
between a iqajority of pro-French conserva¬ 
tive presidents and a small'but growing 
minority of more independent-minded, but 
hardly revolutionary, leaders (Colonel 
Soglo, for cxariiple). 
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Predictably, outsiders (but this time not 
Anglo-Saxons; arc taking an interest. Ghana 
would like to see what it calls the 44 neo¬ 
colonialist ” government of Niger over¬ 
thrown, along with several other francophile 
governments. Nigeria, anxious to win 
friendship from its neighbours Dahomey and 
Niger, has offered to mediate, and its prime 
minister. Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, has 
sat patiently listening to the outpourings of 
delegates from each side. President Mba of 
Gabon has also made an offer of mediation ; 
he is within the French fold. The Organi¬ 
sation of African Unity, which embraces 
virtually all African states and not just the 
French-speaking group, has watched keenly 
for signs of the possible disintegration of the 
UAM. 

INDIA 

A Country Must 
Choose 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALCUTTA 

M r nehru’s sudden illness while he was 
attending the annual session of the 
Congress party at Bhubaneswar has brought 
the usual flurry of speculation about the 
succession. It has also brought into focus 
the hard choices of policy facing India and 
its ruling party. Unlike its counterparts in 
other Asian countries, which have fallen 
apart or been eclipsed. Congress, in power, 
continues to be an umbrella organisation 
under which many ideologies coexist, from 
the obscurantists seeking to revive a polity 
of self-sufficient villages to aggressive left¬ 
wingers determined to build a highly indus¬ 
trialised socialist state. Hence the persistent 
ideological confusion. This calls for a 
frequent redefinition of aims to give Con¬ 
gress the more positive direction without 
which it can hardly expect to lead the 
country through the present difficult stage 
of transition. But the less nebulous Congress 
gets about its goals/the greater the risk of 
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disintegration, a risk which increases as the 
old charismatic leaders give way to others 
with less authority. 

In 1955 Congress explicitly acknowledged 
a “ socialistic pattern of society ” as its goal. 
But since the content of socialism remained 
undefined, pressure groups were left free to 
orient Congress policies m tbeir own direc¬ 
tion. The socialistic pattern was subse¬ 
quently changed to “ socialist co-operative 
commonwealth ” and* this session, to 
44 socialist state based on parliamentary 
democracy.” These minor changes in 
phraseology may seem pointlcss, tSt they 
embody a struggle for coherence that gets 
sharper as India moves beyond the pre¬ 
liminary and therefore non-controversial 
stage of economic development to a point 
where economic choices can bemade. 

New challenges are making it difficult for 
Congress to get by with woolliness about, its 
goals. There is the Chinese threat, more 
ideological than military since the cease¬ 
fire of November, 1962 . There is also the 
growing disenchantment reflected in the 
1962 general elections, when the right-wing 
opposition made gains in several states. 
More telling to Congress self-esteem, per¬ 
haps, were the defeats it suffered in major 
by-elections last year, and its rout in Goa. 

Congress’s search for its soul is bringing 
the right and left wings of the party into 
sharp conflict. But the head-on clash has 
been averted for the moment by an uneasy 
compromise. Nationalisation of the banks 
has been made a rallying point by the left 
wing, less for specific economic reasons than 
to symbolise the break with past equivoca¬ 
tion about the role of the private sector in 
India’s mixed economy. The resolution 
on democracy and socialism was finally 
agreed last week after long debate, but it 
adroitly evades the bank nationalisation 
issue. An earlier version had proposed 
extending the area of financial nationalisa¬ 
tion, but the extension was dropped in 
favour of a wording which asks merely for 
44 more effective ” control. 

Clearly the Left lost that round and the 
counsel of caution urged by. among others. 


In the thirty-nine countries 
i or which statistics are avail¬ 
able, meat consumption a 
head rose in all but six over 
the ten years to 1962 . Five 
countries showing a fall were 
in South America, including 
its largest producer, Argen¬ 
tina ; the sixth was South 
Africa. Although still very 
small, Japanese consumption 
a head was 2 lb more than in 
1961 , while Russian consump¬ 
tion just topped its previous 
peak in 1959 . Britain is the 
world’s largest importer, 
receiving almost 65 lb a head 
in 1962 —about seven times as 
much as the United States 
imports. 

Source: US Deportment of Agriculture 


Who Eats Meat 
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CONGRESS AIMS 

Major points from' the resolution on 
democracy and socialism , passed at the 
meeting of the Indian Congress party at 
Bhubaneswai this week: 

Economic development must not 
increase disparities of income. Limitation 
of private income and property, especially 
inherited wealth and urban property, is 
44 necessary.” The state "should secure 
a large share of capital gains " and 44 a 
much larger proportion of unearned in¬ 
come.” The government must be able 
“ more effectively to direct the means of 
credit and investible resources.” 

In trade and industry, the public sector 
44 must grow’ progressively the private 
sector “ has art important role.” The 
worker should be associated in the 
management of industry “in a substantial 
way.” Controls on distribution and prices 
of consumer necessities) should be applied 
“ only when they become indispensable,” 

Land reform should be completed 
41 within the next two years.” Co¬ 
operative farming should be organised— 
by consent—wherever possible. Process¬ 
ing of agricultural produce 44 should not 
remain in private hands,” but come under 
co-operative management; until this is 
possible in all cases, 4 ‘ the state itself 
should progressively take over.” 


the finance minister, Mr T. T. Krishna- 
machari, prevailed. Mr Krishnamachari’s 
own views appear strongly influenced by the 
possible impact of extreme policies on 
western countries. He urged recently that 
India should open its doors wider to foreign 
investment, presumably implying that he 
was prepared to create the right climate. 
He also urged that future planning should 
place less emphasis on investment and more 
on income. Both proposals reflect sensi¬ 
tivity to mounting overseas criticism, which 
the top economic policymakers fear may 
affect future prospects of foreign aid. 
Hence the lifting of price controls on 
sixteen commodities, announced just before 
the New Year. Other measures designed to 
unleash private initiative in deference to 
the World Bank’s views are being mooted. 

The approach at government level is thus 
in marked contrast to the tub-thumping 
going on within the party, which makes one 
wonder how is it all going to end. The 
Left, determined to use socialist slogans as 
levers to dislodge the Right from power, 
is not going to take things lying down. 
It has already mobilised substantial 
support by canvassing state units of the 
Congress party, and will surely make a 
fresh bid as soon as it sees a dunce. The 
final decision will, as in the past, rest upon 
Mr Nehru, as long as he is there. He has 
refrained from intervention on either side 
in die party debate. This may well be 
because he has yet to make up his mind 
which view is really dominant. 









FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ADEN 

I n rhe very month when strife in Cyprus 
and independence in Kenya made the 
British military base in Aden more im¬ 
portant than ever, internal troubles in the 
South Arabian Federation have combined 
to reduce the prospects of holding the base 
for the rest or the decade. With the 24th 
Infantry Brigade due to leave Kenya before 
December, the concentration of nearly 5,000 
troops and 4,000 RAF personnel in Aden 
is the main answer produced by British 
strategists to the problems of safeguarding 
British interests all the way from the Persian 
Gulf to Basutoland. Treaty obligations 
with the Persian Gulf sheikhdoms, the 
investment by the ruler of Kuwait of some 
£30 million a year in Britain and responsi¬ 
bility for the high commission territories in 
southern Africa are all cited to justify the 
consolidation of forces in Aden ; for it is 
geographically well placed to avoid the risk 
of being denied overflying rights by newly 
independent states. 

But while the cantonment at Little Aden 
that is costing £6 million is only half-way 
completed, doubts are increasing whether 
the fourteen-state South Arabian Federation 
can remain stable enough for Britain to 
retain this base without great exertion or 
expense. The Yemeni republicans who 
claim the federation as “ South Yemen ” 
have succeeded in both causing the federal 
regular army (four battalions and a fifth 
now being raised) to extend itself along 
the border, and in infiltrating well-armed 
tribesmen to incite revolt against the sultans 
and amirs. Two battalions had to be rapidly 
regrouped last week to face a rebellion of 
Radfan tribesmen armed with 1,000 rifles 
and grenades from Yemen and sallying forth 
from a terrain that reminds old soldiers of 
the North-West Frontier. British artillery, 
helicopters, armoured cars, roadbuilding 
engineers and RAF Hunters were called on 
to give “ Operation Nutcracker ” its first 
crunch. 

At the same time, in the flurry which 
followed the bomb attempt on the lives of 
the high commissioner and federal ministers, 
such blunders were committed as to make 
the links between Aden state and the other 
thirteen little territories most precarious. 
Aden, prosperous from its bunkering trade 
and tourist revenue, demanded several con¬ 
cessions as the price of its merging with 
the protectorate states a year ago. Chief 
of these was the assurance that internal 
security would not be controlled by the 
federal ministers: for Adenis look on the 
eleven upcountry rulers who hold portfolios 
as little more than “ wild BeduUnhap¬ 
pily, the high commissioner, Sir Kennedy 
Trevaskis, failed to prevent the fifty-seven 
Adeni political detainees' from being re¬ 
moved to prisons in hostile states. Subse- 



Sir Kennedy Trevaskis 


qucntly the Sultan of Fadhli brought his 
own armed troops to Aden airport and later, 
in London, laid historical claim to Aden 
state. On top of this, a former Aden state 
minister has been shot at by a gunman 011 
a beach. There are those who say that in 
supporting the federal government, the 
policy of Britain is really that of submerg¬ 
ing Aden. What apparently began, in the 
eyes of the high commission, as a move to 
root out Yemeni influence in the federation 
has resulted in turning all Aden—both its 
So,000 Yemenis and the 170,000 others— 
against the up-country states and their 
500,000 tribesmen. Yet everyone—visiting 
Labour MPs and nationalists included—is 
agreed that the federation must be saved. 
How ? 

All parties fighting the Aden state elec¬ 
tions in April or soon afterwards will feel 
forced to campaign on the slogan “ Aden 
for the Adenis ” and the chief minister, Mr 
Zain Baharan, has said the constitution 
needs altering ‘‘from A to Z.” Three 
questions arise from this. The first is 
whether Britain, without waiting for Lhe full 
federal review in 1966, should not give Aden 
autonomy in internal security matters in¬ 
stead of arguing for conformity among all 
the states. The second concerns Sir 
Kennedy. He is accused of partisanship by 
many Adenis who say he has followed his 
years as political adviser to the sultans and 
his planning of the present federal structure 
with a surrender to the traditional rulers 
last month over the crucial issue of internal 
security. Several groups have demanded 
his removal. Mr Sancjys will have to con¬ 
sider whether his experience and toughness 
outweigh the advantage of bringing in, a 
new and maa^-dse- .top* ■ ■, v ^ 

Even am**- isthe 

q uest&n of fetor mitetirratafe Sep*## «?, 
pay to make file federation a Success, while 
luxurious barrack blocks are going up in 
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Little Aden, the federal development plan 
for 1964-1966 has been cut to less than 
one-sixth of its original figure of £8 million. 
It is true that Britain has been providing 
up to 86 per cent of the ordinary revenue 
of the up-country states (Aden by itself is 
just viable) and pays for the federal army, 
while the up-country states have not been 
required to increase their federal contribu¬ 
tions as first planned, not Aden to surrender 
any of the advantages it gains from being 
a free port and controlling its own income 
tax. But only a tiny fraction of British aid 
goes to anything directly productive, such 
as agricultural development. And nobody 
can expea democracy to spread far in the 
sultanates when only about 5 per cent of 
the secondary school children come from 
the states outside Aden. 

When Brigadier Lunt, the lively army 
commander, coined the code name “ Opera¬ 
tion Nutcracker ” for the drive against the 
rebel tribesmen he was, he says, thinking 
about Christmas feasting. It would be well 
for the federation if the code name turned 
out to have more relevance to the British 
Treasury and the extra tidbits Mr Maudling 
might provide. 

YEMEN 

Courting the Tribes 

I N his report of January 2nd on the work 
of the United Nations observer mission 
in Yemen, the Secretary-General, U Thant, 
has confirmed the near cessation of ground 
fighting over the past two months, if this 
lull has offered the republicans a chance to 
get on with governing it has also given them 
occasion to look at themselves more critic¬ 
ally. The return to Sana, the capital of 
the republican government, last Friday of 
President Sallal (who has long been absent 
in Cairo, ill) was precipitated by the 
attempted resignation of his government two 
weeks ago. Its resignation was not accepted 
and he went home to try to allay its various 
grievances. These seem to have arisen out 
of disappointment that two resolutions 
passed at a big tribal conference last 
October had come to nought. 

The republicans 1 chief civil problem is 
that of winning over all the countryside (as 
opposed to the towns) and integrating tribal 
leaders into a modern state. Much impor¬ 
tance had, therefore, been attached to 
October’s tribal gathering at Amran, in 
republican territory. It was attended by 
Zeidi and Shaft chieftains, some favouring 
the republic, others uncommitted, some 
even with rovalist leanings. The chairman 
was Mr Zubeiri, the republican minister of 
education, one of the early revolutionaries, 
who lived for many years in Cairo. The two 
resolutions adopted were that the Egyptians 
should depart from republican Yemen—or 
l$ast be made to seem less omnipresent— 
(a^1|l3lt.:the basis of the government should 
:rfe J Jw5®ened into what, though something 
less than a republican-royalist coalition, 
might form a nucleus for compromise be- 
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tween the two sides later on. But because 
of an absence of leadership, and conflict¬ 
ing ideas about how many JEgyptians arc 
needed to keep the Sana government going, 
the resolutions have gone by the board. 

More progress may perhaps be discerned 
in Saudi Arabia’s decision—made this time 
with little demur—to join again with Egypt 
in bearing the cost of keeping the UN 
mission in Yemen for another two months. 
With its character changed from that of a 
military patrol into a political “ presence ” 
represented by Mr Spinelli and a simple 
team of observers, the mission may yet 
prove its value as a magnet for tentative 
pcacc-feclers. That the Saudis and 
Egyptians are still seeking peace with 
honour is not in doubt. President Nasser 
now spiaks rather wearily of his " forced 
march ” into Yemen. When he invited the 
Arab heads of state to a summit conference 
next week to discuss the Israeli plan to 
divert the Jordan waters, he said that if 
called on to haul his troops out of Yemen, 
because of the Israeli problem, he would do 
so. This could have been mere rhetoric. 
But it may just as well have been a first 
move towards disengagement. He has been 
so clear-headed about the Jordan waters 
issue that he may, at long last, come ro face 
facts in Yemen, too. 

CYPRUS 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

These facts, according to U Thant’s 
report, are that Saudi Arabia has been 
giving no solid military help to the royalists 
(but some “encouragement”). The 
Egyptians, on the other hand, are still there 
in their thousands. President Nasser said 
two weeks ago that he had sent, in all, 
40,000 of his men to Yemen, United 
Nations observers have seen 5,000 of these 
depart from Hodeida ; they have also seen 
r,ooo reinforcements arrive. They have 
testified that, in spite of the lull in ground 
fighting, the Egyptians have stepped up 
their air attacks-—and not merely on 
military targets. This testimony is borne 
out by reports from the International Red 
Cross, whose hospital, installed in Yemen, 
near the Saudi border, last month, has been 
treating many sufferers from 44 bomb 
shock.” Nor that the Egyptians are inno¬ 
vators in bombing south Arabian tribesmen. 
The British have used bombs in the past— 
though usually with due warning—to dis¬ 
lodge dissident Bedouin from the Aden 
protectorates. But although bombing tactics 
may disperse a locally unruly tribe or two, 
they do not inevitably breax the spirit of 
fighters who are attached to some definite 
idea—whether royalist, religious or simply 
racial nationalist Hike the Kurds, for 
example, in Iraq . For where they are 
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banged down with bombs they merely bob 
up, in more furious spirit, elsewhere. 

Thus the Egyptians are facing all the 
classic problems that overtake advanced 
nations carrying the torch of progress into 
backward areas. In the tracks of a spear¬ 
head army, sent to stabilise the prot6ge 
government, have followed huge mainten¬ 
ance units, then administrators, then tech¬ 
nicians, to the point when all local 
initiative has tended to get stultified. 
Teachers, doctors and certain technicians 
must remain, but some of those clanking 
Egyptian advisers ought to go. Without 
some real disengagement it is hard to see 
how the republicans can win the sure tribal 
support that would make up for any loss of 
Egyptian soldiers—or how peace moves 
from any quarter can really get under way. 


The Powers behind the Thrones 


BY A SPEC1AI CORRESPONDENT RECENJIY IN CYPRUS 

A certain amount of order returned to Cyprus this week when 
the Greek and Turkish communities agreed to lift road 
barriers and buses started to run again in the rural areas. The 
stopping of the buses was the worst single blow to the island’s 
economy ; they carry food and goods as well as passengers, and 
without them whole villages have been virtually marooned. Bui 
everybody knows that the returning normality is fragile. Plenty 
of people are ready to blow it up if it serves their purpose. 

In this respect Cypriots can be glad that the Turkish Cypriot 
delegation to next week’s London conference to work out a fresh 
Cyprus settlement includes Mr Rauf Dcnktash, the president of 
the Turkish communal chamber. Though officially deputy to 
Dr Kutchuk, Mr Dcnktash is the real power in the Turkish 
community. He also enjoys the backing of Ankara and during 
the Christmas fighting he quite overshadowed Mr Osman Orck, 
the Cypriot defence minister, who formally commanded the 
Turkish Cypriot forces. 

The Greek Cypriots fear Mr Dcnktash. (Archbishop Makarios 
claims that the police, listening in on a tapped telephone, heard him 
giving orders to Turkish youths to fight on after the cease-fire,) 
But with Mr Dcnktash in London, the danger of pre-emptive 
Turkish military action is reduced. On the Greek side three main 
groups can be discerned in the background, each capable 
of exerting pressure on President Makarios. The first is 
an anonymous paramilitary group set up two years ago to 
stockpile arms for use in the event of a Turkish 44 uprising.” Its 
leader is the minister of the interior, Mr Polycarpos Yorgadjis, 
who directed the Christmas fighting on the Greek side. Greek 
Cypriot businessmen speak of the group as a <k committee,” whose 


existence Archbishop 
Makarios himself is said 
to have acknowledged. 
But apart from the fact 
that its members are ex- 
Eoka men, few people 
know who belongs to it; 
or if they do, they do not 
tell. The 44 committee ” 
is believed to have 
clashed with the arch¬ 
bishop when he accepted 
the British proposal for 
a cease-fire. It argued 
that six hours’ more 
fighting would have 
sufficed to defeat and dis¬ 
arm the Turks. If it 



How to throw bombs 


thought the London conference would preserve the Turkish 
minority as a military and political force, the committee could 
restart the fighting tomorrow. 

The second ex-Eoka group is led by the young Mr Nicos 
Sampson, who owns the popular Greek-language newspaper Makhi 
(The Struggle ). Mr Yorgadjis is a bitter opponent of Mr Sampson 
and pretends that he has no following. In fact, Mr Sampson 
enjoys great popularity among the younger Greek Cypriots and 
could count on recruits in any long emergency. Already he keeps 
la private military establishment, beginning with a “town ” body¬ 
guard of five or six stalwarts and running to an army of about 
400 irregulars who train in the Troodos and Kyrenia mountains. 
The latter are believed to have taken a hand in the bloodier parts 
of the Nicosia shooting, obviously in collaboration with other forces 
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Of MrYdTg^BVOwfi pollczr Mr Sahipsori has 
Mnoe been visiting Athens, where he is thought to have met his 
Burner leader. Colonel Grivas. He could return to renew the 
Campaign for enosis (union with Greece), though the absence of 
encouragement from Athens has made this a tattered slogan. 

The third group^imerpilljr ijltr stronge&VisCfed 
Communists, whosc^pahy (AKEL) nOW has ti,ooo' r^ffeteffed"" 
members. Behind i^^pds^die left-wing trade un?qn ergnnijnfiqp ; 
With 40,000 membfe:}^;:ill politically iftklded: ITlW ' 
tpunists reckon that Jp|py 6ipjP)nly gain from the present situation. 
They have no arms |tftd thejj|bave spilled no blood. The appear¬ 
ance of British trotfjfa has puited their propaganda against the 
British bases ; and misery will probably increase their 

showing at the elections later this year: Archbishop Makarios is 
thought to want another election pact with the Communists ; this 
Would suit their plan to build up strength for a major contest in 
t|ie next-but-one elections in 1970. 

* If the right wing should decide to disown the sjrrfibish9P,\thtf 
possibilities for mischief are almost unlimited. In any case, the 
Utmost vigilance will be needed to prevent new outbreaks of violence 
from being set off by the feuds and suspicions now HnOUldering in 
a thousand villages across the island. 

BERLIN 

Price of Admission 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
uch of the hope raised by the Christmas breaching of t^e 
Berlin wall was damped" by Herr Erhard and Herr Brandt 
on Thursday* speaking in sobej concert in Bonn and Berlin. For 
a few days after the signing of the protocol of December 17th 
there were many who discerned a flicker of new promise in the 
cast German 9logan summoning “ Germans together at one table,” 
which had become a shibboleth as discredited as it was tarty-look¬ 
ing, scrawled clumsily in fading paint across bridges on the roads 
to Berlin and Leipzig. Could not, it was widely asked, a similar 
form of dealing be tried in other instances with the object of miti¬ 
gating at least some of the anomalies and severities of partition? 

Yes, indeed it could be, claimed the communist Neucs Deutsch 
hud: it would be to everybody’s advantage ‘'if only Germans 
would sit at the table with Germans for the purpose of settling 
one or another of the problems concerning Germans.” And ai 
Stuttgart last Sunday,, January 5th, the west German minister for 
all-German questions, Herr Monde, sounded the same stirring note 
of Gcrmart scff-teSpOnsibility. Having pronounced the turn-of 
the-year g«t,i|qgiaehicr in east Berlin to have been the pmst 
s|ve documentation since June 17, 1953, of the German people’s 
\fill to reuhitetttfen? 1 Herr Mende went on to declare, “ We must 
cjurselves b? JhO lawyers of our. reunification;” Jt Jw 4 opatf soaratd 
incredible tfigt tfie $par would return to Germany. Similarly the 
c|ream of reunification might well be nearer realisation than ft 
appeared fp/fee today Legalistic dogmatism was no substitute for 
political dynamism. Herr Mende’s listeners cheered. But on 
Monday Herr Krone, the minister without portfolio who keeps 
special watch on Berlin affairs, qualified Herr Mende’s oratory with 
the remark that the agreement on passes did not mark the beginning 
<$ a new policy. 

In the majority judgment of the west German government, the 
West Berlin senate and the three western powers responsible for 
Berlin, the price paid for the protocol of December 17th had been 
tj>o high. Of this price the brief hill In Herr Ulbricht*s chronic 
qnpopularity is but a trifle. The two really large items are, first, 
the second east German government signature upon an agreement 
involving the western allies within a few months (the first having 
Been on August’s nuclear test ban agreement); and, second, the 


fear that" the west ^Berlln sehate’s part In the dealings over the 
wall may have lent some weight to Mr Khrushchev’s thesis of three! 
separate German states^ It is reckoned that, in a world in which 
the precepts of the Setlpion on the Mount are not yet everywhere, 
practised, these concessions have not, been qutweighed by the 
*^oIhkal^«gangdism of the million-odd west Berliners who went 
on Toot, T>V car and by train through the £ye cfQ^ng points into 
qasLB^rim^ between December.,20th and January 5th. In com- 
nhamsf parlance the West’s “ protocol become an 4 ‘ agree¬ 
ment.” And that desperate advocate of the east German regime* 
Herr Gerhard Eisler, has proposed On tekWsfofi th^t Herr Erhard 
and Herr Ulbricht should talk things toother, apparently 
as equals. \ , , 

Naturally the Berliners themselves-*—of whom some half a million 
used to cross the sector boundary daily before thd ^rifl ^as tet up 
on August 13,1961—would have bbftl delighted had the CfiUstmas 
dispensation been continued after January 5th. The two men who 
directly negotiated it-—Councillor Hor»t Korber (a 36-year-old, 
lawyer) of the west B 4 rlid * senate, and Herr Erich Wendt, state * 
secretary at the east OerfflAn ministry Of culture (a j&j- year-old 
former type-compositor who joined Ac GoifinJUfilsf patty ill 1922 
and lived in Russia from 1931 to ip47)'**«fe dvejo meet again at 
the end of this week to discuss the pcMttfibtiliXy of renewing the 
arrangement. Neither side seems to be in a htirty, and the talk is 
now of a reopening of the wall perhaps at Easter. Tile east Ger¬ 
mans would like the negotiations to be tbffdticted * ar a higher 
level.” The western side wants its negotiator to be a west German, 
nor a Berliner. 

The east German regime, which was uneasily surprised by 
the ardour of the public’s response to the opportunity to see rela¬ 
tives for the first time in two and a half years—hundreds travelled 
also from east Germany into east Berlin to meet the west Berlin 
visitors—can be expected to sqt another high price fot the risk 
it would be running ip keeping the door from the West open. 
(The door out is as firmly bolted as before, a? Paul Schultz, killed 
by the People’s Police while making a dash ior the West on 
Christmas Day, discovered.) In the course of a, speech delivered 
in Berlin on January 3rd on the occasion of the German Com¬ 
munist party's 45th birthday, Herr Ulbticbt Teveakd the line his 
representative is likely to take in whatever bargaining may come. 
Notably polite about Herr Erhard, Herr Ulbricht talked of the 
desirability of “ tiormajising ” relations between the two Qe rrnan 
goverwnettt.% of engineering an inter-Gorman twty renouncing 
the use of atomic weapons and halting rearmament. 

In the event, much of the bargaining will probably concern 
trade aild fong«t&m credit? for thf capital goods required by east 
Germany. The western negotiator expected tjD, 

qn tryiog to INhicY^at) arrangement that would mean passes for 
all (not just for west Berliners with relative slit Berlin) 
and, above tfli, to tftMid any forttfol cbttjmtttaCnt that would appear 

to wffiwFth* 

of tfyree Qenqau 
riates?' Ifae alaffn 1 
a n d dcspotidtiioy 
that beset Berlin not 
so very long ago 
have largely abated. 

The west Berlin 
diamber of com¬ 
merce reports that 
in 1963 some 25,600 
west Germans took 
up ^york in west 
Berlin — making 
15,000 more immi¬ 
grants than emi¬ 
grants. 
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ASSETS 


Cash and Duo from Bank*. $1,030,360,304 

U. S. Government Securities. 509,080,626 
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State and Municipal Securities ..... 381,400,928 

Other Securities and Investments .... 112,197,033 
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$4,358,717,522 


LI ABILITIES 
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Capital Stock (Par value 419 per share) . 90,872,480 

Authorized 9,117,144 shares 
Outstanding §,967,246 tharot 

Surplus. 200,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 43,373,418 


-$414,248,898 
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Assets carrfad at $262,399,994 on Docombor 31,1963 wsro 
pledged to socure deposits and for other purposes. 

* A total of $169,960,609 has been authorized and subscribed for; balance will be delivered 
January 9,1994. 
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Challenge to an 
Operation Man 

WASHINGTON, DC - 

resident Johnson has neither wasted time nor spared pains in 
conveying to the American public that he is no substitute 
President who reigns rather than rules, but the man in charge. 
Not many of the fifty days since Mr Kennedy’s death have been 
allowed to pais without some reminder of this fact—whether by 
a new appointment, or a new inquiry, or the sad snipping sound 
of an estimate being pruned, or a brief utterance on one of Mr 
Johnson’s chosen themes: frugality in government, the attack on 
poverty, the “ unrelenting peace offensive.” What has been dear 
from the first hideous moment of the change of ruler has been 
that neither the youthful glamour nor the spirit of intellectual 
adventure that marked the old Presidency would or could be trans¬ 
ferred to the new one. To be different required no decision from 
Mr Johnson ; but, this being an age and a country where external 
images are consciously created, he did have to decide in what ways 
to appear to be different. It is a curious thing to be able to see 
such a decision being taken and acted upon. 

Mr Johnson has chosen the image which is natural to him: that 
of the strong, effective, practical ruler, the man who addresses 
himself to realities and gets things done—“ an operation man,” 
as he was called by an admiring tycoon after a dinner on Tuesday 
at which he outlined the gist of his State the Union Message to 
a business audience. Delivered by the President on Wednesday 
to the two houses of CmVgress in joint session, this year’s Message 
is both the keynote speech of the new Presidency and (in spite of 
the appeal for bipartisanship which it contains) the opening shot 
In the 1964 presidential campaign. If one compares it with the 
last State of the Union Message, delivered on January 14th last 
year, one is struck by how much more absorbing Mr Kennedy’s 
Message was, how much more designed to make people think, 
but also by how little of what Mr Kennedy proposed got done. 

In foreign policy, Mr Kennedy’s picture of an Atlantic world 
shaping a new era of interdependence and unity was torn to pieces 
by General dc Gaulle on the very day that last year’s Message 
was delivered. In domestic policy Mr Kennedy’s Bill for reducing 
and reforming taxes, which he called “ the most urgent task con¬ 
fronting the Congress in 1963,” has come badly buffeted through 
the House of Representatives and still awaits the attention of the 
Senate. His civil rights Bill, which came later under the pressure 
of Negro discontent, has still to get as far. His foreign aid Bill 
was more heavily punished than any of its predecessors ever were. 
Last year’s congressional session, for all that it was the longest 
since the Korean War, has left piled up in limbo a multitude of 
interesting measures of domestic reform and improvement, some 
new, some the accumulation of earlier years. 

A cruel summing up of Mr Johnson’s Message of Wednesday 
would be: “we are going to do the things my predecessor talked 
about.” A few novelties, indeed, there are. Most notably, Presi¬ 
dent Johnson announced that his first Budget, for the year starting 
next July, will not be bigger than the present one, as had been 
expected, but will be slightly smaller. His estimated expenditure 
is $97.9 billion, as compared with $98.4 billion in the current year. 
Thus the symbolically evil day of a Budget exceeding $joo billion 


has been put off. Even more spectacular is the cutting of the 
estimated deficit from $10 billion to $4.9 billion. It was known 
that President Johnson was being very determined about getting 
the estimates down and that he had been helped, in dealing with 
the deficit, by the unexpected buoyancy of receipts in the last 
weeks of the old year. Still, to halve the deficit and to reduce 
a spending total which tends to rise in the course of nature is 
strong stuff and has surprised everybody. There will be some ill- 
natured scrutiny of the new Budget, when it comes in ten days* 
time, to see by what devices this startling effect has been achieved. 
To take one instance, it is plausibly said that some defence expen¬ 
ditures have been brought forward so that they fall on this year’s 
Budget instead of on next year’s. That there have been real cuts 
as well does not, however, seem in doubt. 

W hatever may appear later, President Johnson has struck his 
first keynote—thrift—and, having thus appeased the finan¬ 
cial conservatives, he has gone on to sound the gongs of social 
progress, equality and concern for the poor. Iq the brief advance 
glimpse of his Budget which he permitted, he claimed that savings 
on defence and elsewhere would enable him to increase the govern¬ 
ment’s spending for social purposes—on education, health, retrain¬ 
ing the unemployed, rehabilitating the handicapped. But how much 
the Administration can do under these heads depends on whether 
or not the log-jam in Congress against social legislation can be 
broken. Above all, then, it is in his dealings with Congress that 
President Johnson has to establish himself as the man who gets 
things done. Without much doubt, his Budget of thrift will have 
got the rax Bill moving ; if will not be passed by February 1st 
as he asked, but it ought to be passed by the end of February. 
This measure no longer contains the laudable efforts to lessen 
tax avoidance which were part of its original intention. Its impor¬ 
tance in the Administration's general scheme, apart from the popu¬ 
larity of a tax cut as such, now rests on the belief that the release 
of money into taxpayers’ hands will stimulate the economy and that 
some unemployment will be swallowed up by the expansion which 
should follow. 

This kind of calculation may or may not come true. Already 
the economy has shown more buoyancy than most people expected. 
Last year’s gross national product is estimated at $584 billion, as 
against $555 billion in 1962, and a gross national product of not 
less than $620 billion is expected this year. What is disturbing 
is that through all this steady expansion unemployment has per¬ 
sisted at substantially more than 5 per cent of the labour force and 
that long-term unemployment has been growing. Further, the 
advance of the economy leaves certain areas of the country, and 
certain levels of society, persistently untouched. The Kennedy 
Administration recognised these problems, and planned its attack 
on them, in a most interesting way but to little effect; for the most 
part the^ legislation remained blocked in Congress. President 
Johnson had two new things on this front to propose In his message: 
first, the long-talked of special effort in the vast and backward 
mountain region of the Appalachians has now apparently reached 
the stage of a request for legislation ; second, there is to be a 
system of industrial committees to see whether, by raising rates of 
pay for overtime to penal heights in some industries, more jobs can 
be created and less overtime worked. 

Beyond this, his social measures are substantially those which 
his predecessor had already put forward and which, for 009 re&sofi 
or another, had hot been dieted upon* A case in point is the comims- 
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sion to study th« effects of automation on employment, which Mr 
Kennedy proposed to appoint last July and Mr Johnson proposes 
to appoint now. The suggested National Service Corps (a domestic 
version of the Peace Corps) is stuck in Congress; so is the Bill 
to provide medical care for old people ; so arc measures for helping 
schools financially, for reforming public transport and the un¬ 
employment insurance system and for providing more jobs for 
young people and in, depressed areas. 

Brooding over all ja die problem of guaranteeing the Negro his 
rightful position m society. The civil rights Bill will be running 
the gauntlet of the House while the tax Bill is struggling through 
the Senate. This Bill was not. in Mr Kennedy’s last State of the 
Union Message, but was his response to the Negro agitation of 
last spring; tod the qountry’s domestic peace requires that it be 
passed before the Eighty-Eighth Congress draws to its end in the 
summer, Oft the present schedule the civil rights Bill can hardly 
emerge from the Senate before April; racial tension will surely 
rise agabt if k is much delayed or if, in its anxiety to avoid delay, 
the Administration allows the Bill to be badly mauled. 

All in all it is appropriate tp the state of the country, besides 
being in his character, that President Johnson in his first Message 
should have put domestic tasks first. The betting, based on past 
political form, Is that he and the Democratic party are in for a 
long spell 6f government. But there is a lot to be done in a few 
months if the first Johnson Administration is to end up with 
even a respectable record in domesric affairs to present to the voters 
in next autumn’s election campaign. 


Choice for Republicans 

R ather more to hjs own surprise than to that of anvonc else, 
last week Senator Barry Goldwarcr of Arizona announced that 
he was a candidate for the Republican nomination for President in 
the coming election. He has never been anxious to run, even 
before President Kennedy’s assassination when he seemed to have 
a fair chance of winning next November, and his announcement 
last week contained an insurance clause: be said that he would also 
stand for re-election as Senator from Arizona, swallowing his earlier 
pledge to do no such thing. But to refuse to be a candidate for 
the Presidency now would have been a cruel blow to the young 
enthusiasts who have built up a Goldwater organisation without 
any open encouragement from the Senator. It would also have 
been an fujmisfiion that the policies which he advocates have no 
chance of attracting a majority of Americans. 

That in fact they have little chance of doing so becomes more 
probable every time Mr Goldwater tries to explain them and 
from now on he will have to do so every day. Already it is obvious 
that he has not thought out the implications of his promises to 
break off .diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union or to abolish 
the graduated income tag—and already he is denying that he ever 
promised to do either. This week he began the campaign for the 
nomination which will match him against Governor Rockefeller of 
New York in a series of primary elections from New Hampshire in 
March to California in June. These state contests give voters an 
opportunity of showing which candidate they prefer and candidates 
an opportunity of gating their bandwagons rolling before the final 
selections are made at the party conventions in the summer. Mr 
Rockefeller, trying to emulate Mr Kennedy’s blitz tactics in the 
1960 primaries, hopes thus to sweep the Republican party off its 
feet as successfully as Mr Kennedy did the Democratic one. But 
so lar the betting is on ,Senator Goldwater who is in the campaign, 
so Jig ?ay?; only so that voters may have a real choice between a 
liberal—he se^ little difference between Mr Johnson and Mr 

Rockefeller—and a conservative—^htDQself. 
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Mr Goldwater is still the favourite of the Republican tank and 
file but he is no longer the favourite of the party officials, as he was 
until a few weeks ago. For now the key to the presidential election 
is believed to lie not in the South, which he might have induced 
to turn Republican if Mr Kennedy had been his opponent, but in 
the industrial centres of the North where Mr Johnson, who will 
undoubtedly be the Democratic nominee,, is thought to be weakest. 
Only a liberal can appeal to these working-class urban voters, but 
the Republican leaders have no wish for Mr Rockefeller to be that 
liberal. Not even his new wife’s well-timed pregnancy or his 
insistence thar he is in the fight to the finish (as he was not in 1960; 
seem able to overcome their distrust of him. So General Eisen¬ 
hower, who is acting as head of the party, is hushing out a whole 
covey of potential nominees to try their wings, in order that 
Republicans may indeed have a real choice. 

Bombs into Plough-shares 

M r ;ohnson*s dramatic announcement that the United States 
is to cut by a quarter its production of material for atomic 
weapons—-and his challenge to Mr Khrushchev to do likewise— 
shows the new President’s skill at window-dressing. It is true that 
this is the first significant reduction in the American output of 
enriched uranium and plutonium since the atomic age began. But 
America’s stock of nuclear weapons, which some experts said was 
more than adequate four years apo. has gone up by over 50 per cent 
since then. And stocks of fissionable materials are so great that 
cuts in output have been under discussion for over a year. Even 
so, Mr Johnson is plainly relying on defence cfits to finance his 
assault on domestic poverty. The best measure of tfiis is not the 
promised reduction in defence spending from $5 a billion in the 
1964 fiscal year, which ends in June, to about $51 billion in 1965, 
but a cut of about $3 billion in his estimate of new appropriations 
for defence. This will lower spending not only ip the fiscal year 
1965 but in later years. 

This pleasing prospect reflects more than the success of Mr 
McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, in cutting out waste and 
applying the yard-stick of u gosi-eifecriv^ness * even where it pains 
Congress—for example, by vetoing nuclear engines for k, new 
aircraft carrier. Ijt also reflect? the end of the major cost of equip¬ 
ping the, United States with intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
a determination to keep the demands of the forces on a tight rein 
from now on. For example, it has been decided lo adfl only 50 
Minuteman missiles to the 9^0 already in place, instead bf the 150 
requested by the Air force. The Navy will get money tor only 
six new r Polaris submarines though it wanted mote. Supporters 
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Mitsui’s Minister of Chemicals 



in Portugal 


Portugal's first poly\inyl chloride plant is now in full pro¬ 
duction as a result of a tie-up between Mitsui. Shin-Etsu 
Chemical Industry Co. of Japan and private clicks in Per-, 
tugal. Besides being the only such operation in Portugal, 
the C’ompanhia Industrial de Resinas Sintetiea.s S.A.R.L, is 
the first Japanese joint venture in the chemical industry 
in Furopc. 

Mitsui’s Ministers are stationed in the world's major 
trade centers and have had long experience in similar joint 
\entures with both governments and pri\ate concerns. To 
ser\eyou better, we have expeits in c\er) field of commerce, 
industry and finance. 

Whatever xour problem — import, export, technical as¬ 
sistance or coopciati\e ventures such as this—-whv not get 
in touch with us? You'll find, as thousand*, ol businessmen 
lu\c. it makes sense to talk hist to Mitsui. 



MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

2-1, Shiba Tamuracho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Cable: Mitsui Tokyo Telex: TK2253 
LONDON OFFICE 

Second Floor, Bucklersbury House, 

83 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 


THE CHASE 
MANHATTAN W 
BANK 


Head Office: I Chase Manhattan Plaza , New York 15, N.Y. 

Incorporated With Limited Liability wdn the laws of the State pfNnr Yyrk. 


STATE MEW Of CONDITION . DECEMBER 31, 1963 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

U.S. Government Obligations . 

State. Municipal and Public Obligations 

"Other Securities . 

Mortgages. . 

Loans . 

Banking Premises and Investment in 

Realty Affiliates . 

Customers’Acceptance Liability 
Other Assets ... . 


$2,925,328,998 

1,281.492,078 

932,798,490 

57,100,073 

637,739,628 

5,890,875,813 

148,572,044 

171,447,149 

72,844,185 


$ 12,118,198,458 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits . 

Funds Borrowed. 

Reserve for Taxes. 

Acceptances Outstanding 

Other Liabilities . 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock.$174,594,425 

(Par Value $12.50 Per Share) 
13.967.554 Shares Outstanding of 
14,639,071 Shares Authorized 

Surplus . 500.000.000 

Undivided Profils 97,238,986 


$10,696,086,472 

133,850,282 

35,606,731 

174,635,206 

106,190,818 

154,571,000 

45,424,538 


771.833.411 

$12,118,198,458 


Ol the above as*cK S070.523.814 arc pledged to secure public 
deposits and lor other purposes, und trust and certain other deposits 
are preferred us provided by law. Securities with a book value 
of $58,175,175 arc loaned to customers against collateral. 

LONDON BRANCHES 

6, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 46, Berkeley Square^YY.L 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London • Paris • Frankfurt/ 
Main • Monrovia • Lagos • Beirut • Tokyo • Osaka • San Juan 
Santurce • Rio Piedras • Bayamon • Panama • Chitre • Colon 
David • Balboa • Charlotte Amalie • Christiansted • Frederiksted 
Cruz Bay • Nassau • Santo Domingo • Santiago de los 
Caballeros • Port-of-Spain • Bangkok • Hong Kong 

Offices of Representatives: 

international Airport Idlewild, New York, N.Y. • Washington D.C 
Bombay • Buenos Aires • London, Berkeley Square (Senior European 
Representative) • Madrid • Mexico D.F. • Rio de Janeiro • Rome 

The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd., Republic of South 
Africa • Johannesburg • Cape Town • Durban 

The Chase Manhattan Trust Corporation Ltd., Nassau, Bahamas. 

Associated Institutions: Banco Lar Brasileiro, S.A. Brazil. 
Banco Mercantii y Agricola, Venezuela 


Full Pension and other Trustee services available through 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CORPORATION LIMITED 
6> Lombard Street, E.C. 3 . 
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of the a over-kill ” theory—that the United States has far more 
weapons th^n it needs—wilL,claim, credit for all this, but to Air 
McNamara the truth is that spending on defence has at last arrived 
at a point of rapidly diminishing returns.' 

Mr Johnson has also said that he is cutting several hundred 
million dollars from the space budget, a much more painful opera¬ 
tion for a man so closely identified with America’s ambitions in 
space. Some of the cut is more apparent than real. But already 
as a result of congressional economies the .civilian space agency has 
eliminated five unmanned Ranger flights which were to put instru¬ 
ments on the moon. This has led some scientists to complain that 
projects which will add to scientific knowledge are being abandoned 
in order to keep the promise of putting the first man on the moon by 
1970. Another project which has had its wings clipped—to the 
tune of $180 million over two years—is Rover, the nuclear rocket 
which is being developed to provide motive power for visiting the 
planets and for carrying heavy loads into space. The moon project 
iiself is not immune. Funds arc now said to be so tight that there 
is ho allowance in the time-table for technical hitches, let alone 
further congressional penny-pinching. 


Retraining the Roots 

B efore it adjourned Congress faced at least some of the realities 
behind joblessness. It passed, and President Johnson has 
sighed, legislation aiming straight at the roots of today’s sustained 
unemployment—illiteracy, poverty and untrained youth. One 
measure will provide $581 million over the next four years to 
enlarge the scope of vocational education, steering it away from the 
traditional carpentry and apron-making and toward industrial skills. 
The new Act also allows $150 million for work-study ” pro¬ 
grammes, in which young people can earn up to $45 a month for 
part-time work while still learning, and for the establishment of 
experimental boarding schools where students may live while being 
trained for jobs a boon for young people from the slums. A 
related measure adds $531 million to the existing authorisation of 
$330 million to reshape the 1962 Manpower Development and 
Training Act so that it may help not only the " victims of automa¬ 
tion ” but also the " victims of poverty." There will be classes in 
reading and writing for those who are not literate enough for even 
such simple jobs as caretaking or driving taxis, with training allow¬ 
ances for those who attend them. President Kennedy, in his civil 
rights message last June, declared that such basic steps were par¬ 
ticularly necessary to improve the economic lot of the Negro. 

The Department of Labour, guided by Mr Willard Wirt/, has 
worked hard to enlightefl Congress, pointing Out that the man¬ 
power development programme had been “ retraining the best and 
disregarding the rest.” Mr Wirtz fears that America will be left 
with a 14 human slag-heap ” of unemployed, unable to fill the grow¬ 
ing demand for professional and technical workers which is expected 
ro increase by 65 per cent in the next decade. These fears axe 
supported by the high rate of unemployment among teenagers; in 
November this had risen to 17 per cent, substantially higher than in 
November, 1962, while the rate of joblessness for the labour force 
as a whole remained relatively unchanged at just under 6 per cent. 
The Labour Department, however, is not forgetting the plight of 
trained workers who lose their jobs because of cutbacks in defence 
spending or for other reasons. Hardly had the Studebaker Cor¬ 
poration announced last month that it would cease manufacturing 
cars at its plant in South Bend, Indiana, than a federal team was 
on its way from Washington to direct the retraining and place¬ 
ment of the 2,000 men—whose average age is 52—who have 
suddenly been deprived of their lifetime occupations. 

President Johnson is leading the crusade for a more enlightened 
aitirude toward poverty ; in his State of the Union Message he 


asserted that its cause was often not a a lack of jobs and money ” 
but rathe* *Oitf failure to give citizens a fair chance 

to develop fhekvoWn p&padties.** Tms may fall as harshly on Cal- 
vinistic earsasMr Kennedy’s poaching that there was nothing 
wicked abbut deficit spending. Mr Johnson, like his predecessor, is 
very enthusiastic about the campaign to keep young people in school 
longer and has said that further federal legislation is necessary to 
improve education at all levels. Earlier this week he directed that 
the age for giving physical and mental ctaminations to young 
men eligible for conscription be lowered to eighteen although they 
will still not be called Upuntil they are about t^enty^two. tine- 
third of all 18-year-old ifiales istthc United Stated is thought to be 
unfit for military service arid thfi President hopre that early dis¬ 
covery of their wealfrie$se$ may, tb$$ 3 /|o 


Where East Meets West 


.the next big stej^|i^|bp«% the treaty banning atomic tfetts 
the fipkt Union may <mtr* But in 
smifier 1 matter* thc ict is week, for’ example, Russia 

m if' mifiBbn budicls of^rplus 

wheatl the Ingest wgle sale of American wheat ever. This is the 
first instalment of the'125 inUlibjn"|SAishel •transaction which has 
bedi hanging fire s^e Septdhber,, mainly because of American 
insistence that'half of the shipment^ must be carried in American 
vessels, if these ate^vatbible; at,fright ^ttcsjljtighe# than those 
ruling in the open market/What cleared the way for this sale was a 


government subsidy generous enough to compensate the exporter 
pot only for the artificially high price of American wheat but 
also for the artificially high price of American transport. Some 
Republicans arc not taking kindly to such a stratagem* But it is 
thought that this big shipment may rtop up all the American 
ships available for thistrade, so that there will be no further need 
for what is in effect a concealed subsidy for transport. 

This week work was also resumed on the negotiations for the 
fourth two-year agreement on educational and cultural exchanges 
between the two countries. The last agreement expired on Decem¬ 
ber 31st and the negotiations for a new one were broken off by 
President Kennedy in November to express America's displeasure 
at the arrest of Professor Barghoorn by the Russians. For all the 
peace offensives on both sides, agreement may not be easy 10 reach. 
The United Stares wanrs no repetition of the Barghoorn incident 
and would like Russia to follow America’s example of imposing no 
restrictions on travel by visitors under the scheme. The Russians, 
in turn, arc demanding that non-governmental organisations in 
the two countries should be able to make their own arrangements 
free of official supervision—something which the sceptical Ameri¬ 
cans say is an impossibility in the tightly-controlled Soviet Union. 
Indeed, while the Russians value the chance for their experts to 
acquire scientific and technical know-how in America, they arc 
touchy about letting knowledgeable Americans poke about in the 
comers of their comparatively closed society. 

For this reason no great expansion is expected in the very small 
numbers of such exchanges—under fifty a year on each side. This 
seems a pity when, once more, agreement looks near on a direct 
air link between New York and Moscow. In 1961, after the 
collapse of the summit meeting, the Americans decided that the 
time was not propitious for such an innovation. But the Russians 
have remained eager, somewhat to the mystification of the Ameri¬ 
cans. The explanation of the head of Aeroflot—that he wants to 
make profits—seems both un-Marxist and unrealistic. Both Aeroflot 
and Pan American World Airways, the American partner, seem 
likely to make losses, at least for a year or two, because the pros¬ 
pective traffic is so small—about 15,000 passengers a year, almost 


all American tourists. 
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Slums on Strike 

NEW YORK 

or two months some of New York's landlords have been con¬ 
fronted with a rent strike and the movement seems to be 
spreading. About two thousand families occupying flats in one 
hundred and sixty-eight tenements in Harlem, New York's Negro 
ghetto, are protesting against sub-standard slum conditions by 
withholding their rent. Specifically they charge that large families 
are crowded in flats without heat, electricity or running water, 
that children are suffering from rat bites and, most outrageous of 
all, that the landlords refuse to repair these hazards to health or 
even to co-operate with city officials. That most of the occupants 
of these slums are Negro and Puerto Rican has only made the 
situation more explosive. 

Early this week, in an effort to tone down the anarchic nature 
of the protest and to neutralise some of its fiery potential. New 
York's Democratic Mayor, Mr Wagner, called for state legislation 
rhat would, in effect, make the rent strike lawful. He is drafting a 
Bill to present to the Stare Legislature within two weeks. This would 
authorise the city to certify that a building constitutes a serious 
threat to health. If a majority of the building’s tenants agree, the 
city then proposes to collect the rent and use the money to provide 
the necessary services. Whether the Republican-controlled legisla¬ 
ture in Albany, New York's state capital, will approve the 
measure is an open question. Property interests are strongly 
represented in the legislature ; moreover Albany is some 150 miles 
from New York and so far removed from the heat and anger that 
surrounds the issue. The legislature may well point to a Bill passed 
last year which permits the city, with the approval of the courts, 
10 take over temporarily a building requiring repairs and to provide 
them at the owner's expense. Unfortunately, court proceedings 
are long and cumbersome, with the result that the city has suc¬ 
ceeded in taking into receivership only sixteen out of 262 buildings 
investigated. Ultimately, the civil rights groups may force the 
issue on to Governor Rockefeller's desk, elevating it into a national 
matter and thereby prodding the state into action. 

Meanwhile, Mayor Wagner has moved to increase the building 
department's inspection force by 35 (it now has 500 men) and has 
appropriated $85,000 for a study of the city's housing and health 
codes. The hope is that this study will place responsibility for the 
programme in one department and permit more immediate action 


Helping the Poor 

In the fiscal year which ended on June 30 , 1962 , the five 
public assistance programmes which are financed jointly by the 
federal government (about 60 per cent) and by state and local 
authorities (about 40 per cent) cost $ 3.9 billion altogether. The 
cost to the average American, $ 20 . 49 , was under 1 per cent of 
his annual income of $ 2,263 ; the chart shows the division 
between the various programmes. About 6.8 million people 
\ were being helped under them at the beginning of last year. 



Ill 

by the city. The Mayor has .also asked the state to authorise stiffer 
penalties and sanctions, including prison sentences, for delinquent 
landlords. In all, according to the Mayor, there are still 43,000 
old tenements built before 1900 and these, plus slums of more 
recent vintage, house, more than a million New Yorkers. Oh Mr 
Dickens, New York hath need of thee ! 

Chips Down for Stamps ? 

I ROM A CORRESPONOliNi IN CALIFORNIA 

N any Saturday, in any of the nondescript, stereotyped towns 
around Los Angeles which have appeared with the explosion 
of population in southern California, one of the busiest places is 
certain to be the redemption centre for Blue Chip Stamps. There 
customers of local shops flock to turn in the books filled with 
trading stamps which arc dispensed with their purchases of food 
and other goods ; they depart with lamps, luggage, household 
appliances, furniture, cutlery, watches, toys and, in some cases, 
cash to help pay for the next week's groceries. In southern 
California, practically everybody collects Blue Chip stamps, an 
estimated 40 billion of them every year with an approximate value 
of $70 million, according to the Department of Justice. That is 
just too many, in its opinion. The department has now accused 
nine chains of retail stores of conspiring to monopolise the trading 
stamp business in the area by setting up their own stamp company, 
the Blue Chip one, after trying and failing to suppress this form 
of sales promotion altogether. All but one of the firms involved 
operate chains of supermarkets ; the exception is one of the largest 
chains of retail drug stores in the United States. 

According to the Department of Justice these firms got together 
as long ago as 1955 to try to keep trading stamps out of their area. 
Californians like to run their own affairs, with as little interference 
as possible from outside, and in the early nineteen-fifties, when 
the trading stamp fever began to rise in the United States, many 
retail traders in the Golden State did not take kindly to the prospect 
of an invasion of their territory by independent stamp companies, 
whose effect upon their business could not be calculated. The head 
of Safeway Stores, Inc., one of the defendants, still describes trading 
stamps as “ a drag on profits.” From 1956 to 1959 these chains 
apparently kept the enemy out of their shops by what the Justice 
Department calls a conspiracy which deprived the public of stamps 
on an estimated $3 billion in retail purchases. Eventually, however, 
the companies had to give up the fight and made the best of their 
defeat by setting up a trading stamp firm under their own contrpl. 

In 1959 they released a torrent of Blue Chip stamps which 
rapidly swamped the Green Stamps, Orange Stamps and other 
varieties, becoming easily the most collectable and collected of all, 
although the independent stamp firms were not driven from the 
field entirely. But there is no doubt that the Blue Chip variety 
of stamps predominates. According to the Justice Department, 
in 1962 they accounted for 71 per cent of all trading stamps issued 
in southern California and 81 per cent of those in the Los Angeles 
area. The government's suit seeks to create a more competitive 
climate. It asks that the chains be forced to divest themselves 
of their alleged control over the Blue Chip empire and to allow 
it to operate as an independent stamp firm ; and that they be 
required to cease banning other trading stamps frqm their shops, 
as they are said to have done since 1959* 

Whatever its status under the law, the fact that so many shops 
offer Blue Chip stamps appeals to customers, who can fill books 
with them more rapidly and thus collect more premiums, and tends 
to diminish any competitive advantage to any one. But this also 
lends point to an argument heard increasingly in the United States: 
when so many shops are giving away trading stamps, who really 
gains ? 
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Mountain Out of Mohole 

T he Mohole project for drilling a hole through the earth*s crust 
to the mantle around the core may get no further below the 
ocean floor than the 560-foot depth which was reached in a trial 
drilling in 11,700 feet of water off the Californian coast two years 
ago; there is a fine exhibit about this awaiting Christmas-weary 
children at the Geological Museum in &outh Kensington. For 
Mohole, under the inexpert guidance of the National Science 
Foundation, which usually confine's itself to the awarding of govern¬ 
ment grants for research, has been battered by a fierce dispute 
between its scientific advisers and k$ engineers. Should the project* 
eventually to cost nearly $68 million, proceed step by step with a 
small experimental ship being built first at a cost of around $7 
million and with a final drilling platform only being designed 
later? Or should the project go full speed ahead, with one large 
vessel being built at once at a cost of $28 million, capable of drilling 
straight for the Moho ? (This is a familiar name for the Mohoro- 
vieic discontinuity, a change in the nature of the rocks between 
the earth’s crust and its mantle, called after its discoverer, a 
Jugoslav seismologist, who might not be honoured by the puns 
made in his name.) 

Before the recess congressional negotiators agreed to put aside 
their irritation at the “ one-ship two-ship controversy ” and to allow 
the NSF to continue spending for Mohole, provided that “ good 
judgment ” is used. But that ambiguous phrase will not go far to 
settle the dispute. The NSF is tentatively committed to the one-ship 
approach, endorsing the view heartily upheld by its prime contrac¬ 
tors, Brown & Root, Inc,, of Houston, Texas. But both the 
foundation and the company have been criticised as too inexperi¬ 
enced to handle Mohole ; when the Texas firm won the contract 
over the many applicants with greater experience in drilling (oil 
companies were particularly eager to do the job) there were charges 
that political influence had triumphed over scientific judgment. 
Leading the two-ship partisans is the American Miscellaneous 
Society Committee of the National Academy of Sciences. AMSOC, 
which conducted the trial drillings in California, is supposed to 
advise the NSF on Mohole procedures. Recently AMSOC’s chair¬ 
man resigned, after calling the single-ship plan “a foolish and 
extremely costly attempt to unnecessarily shoot the works.” 

There is enormous scientific interest in reaching the Moho; 
almost nothing is known of the changes between the crust and the 
mantle and little of how the earth formed. The Moho is more 
accessible from under the sea, where the CSUb’s crust thins out, 
and the drillings in Californian waters showed that the problem of 
holding a ship semi-stationary and replacing the drill once it had 
been withdrawn could be solved. Yet there is no need to hurry ; 
Moho, like the moon, will wait. Those in the National Academy 
of Sciences and elsewhere who feel that space exploration has 
caused oceanography to be neglected will be more interested 
perhaps ,in the proposal, made by the White House last year and 
already approved by the House of Representatives, for spending 
$2.3 billion in the next decade to study the s$a and its resources 
and to build vessels capable of manoeuvring at depths of even 
36,000 feet. The failure to find the lost submarine Thresher 
revealed the woeful lack of techniques for exploring the ocean floor. 

Continent Continental 



Chicago in 
Black and White 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IK ILLINOIS 

I N October nearly a quarter of a 
million children, out of a total of 
536,000 in Chicago’s tax-supported 
schools, observed a “Freedom Day” 
from their classes to protest against a 
colour bar which is the result of segre¬ 
gation in housing but is none the less 
resented because of that. This is the 
biggest racial demonstration which has 
ever taken place and sit-ins and picket¬ 
ing by members of both races occur frequently in the city. Chicago 
has no monopoly of the problem of de facto segregation. But it 
has one of the largest—if npt the largest—“ Negro ghettoes ” in 
the country; a quarter of its population and over half of its children 
of school age are Negro. 

As in most American communities, the neighbourhood school 
is the rule in Chicago. Elementary pupils cannot be required to 
walk more than half a mile and high school students more than 
a mile to school. School districts also coincide frequently with 
social communities which, more often than not in racially-mixed 
Chicago, have an ethnic basis—Irish, Polish or Negro. As the 
Negroes flooded into Chicago from the South the whites began 
to man these barricades. The Negroes, for their part, maintain that 
the district boundaries perpetuate racial segregation ; that the 
quality of education in Negro districts is far lower* than in white 
areas ; and that there are empty seats in the white schools while 
over-crowding is so severe in Negro ones that mobile caravan 
schools have to be U9ed (they are called “ Willis wagons ” for the 
hated Superintendent of Schools). 

Mr Willis, who is the centre of the storm, insists that his job 
is education, not the abolition of segregation, and that the Negro 
schools are not inferior. He is an able man and, with a salary 
of $48,500, one of the most highly-paid public officials in the 
country. He is also determined to run the show. In August, 
when the Board of Education adopted a limited transfer plan for 
clever Negro pupils, parents of children at an all-white school 
objected. Dr Willis sustained their protest and resigned when 
fie was over-ruled by the courts. But the board begged him to 
come back and within a week he had withdrawn his resignation. 
This was what precipitated the “ Freedom Day ” in October. 

Although the mingling of white and black children is not un¬ 
known, 87 per cent of the Negro elementary pupils go to schools 
in which there are no whites or where they amount to fewer 
than 10 per cent of the total enrolment* Even Dr Willis con¬ 
cedes that this creates problems and last summer a commission 
was created to look into the whole question. E>r Willis denies, 
however, that the school authorities are in any way responsible 
for these high racial concentrations. If the courts decide that 
they are, in a case which has been brought by Negro parents, 
pupils may have to be transferred. Meanwhile the Board of 
Education has offered the Negroes slightly broader opportunities 
to move their children to better schools. But, perhaps in the hope 
that it can muddle through, the board has refused to commit itself 
to racial integration for the whole system. This refusal is not 
necessarily due to prejudice. What is racial balance in education ? 
To what extent should children be sent long distances to school ? 
There are many other difficult questions involved. But the Negroes 
feel that, before any of them can be discussed, “ Willis must go.” 
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Ulster Awakes 


N orthern Ireland, where political 
passions run so high, is apt to have a 
paradoxically quiet time at general elections. 
The reason is that twelve out of the twelve 
Ulster seats in the Westminster parliament 
go to Ulster Unionists anyway—there were 
two that used to go to Irish^ationalists, hut 
not since they have bee# *fbught : byi Sinn 
Fein convicts who could not, and emphatic¬ 
ally would not, tfake their seats. At, did 
last general election only the 'Unionists 
and Sinn Fein fought all twelve Ulster 
seats; Northern Ireland Labour and 
one Independent Labour man took second 
place in the four urban Belfast scats; and 
one solitary Liberal came in third at Belfast 
South. 

Next time round, whenever that may be, 
voters in #4 constituencies may have a 
chance of making a gentfth6 choice between 
two candidates who actually could sit at 
Westminster. The Northern Ireland Labour 
party will nominate candidates in all twelve 
constituencies, provided that it can find the 
men to face certain defeat in most of them, 
and provided that the British Labour party 
weighs in with the £5,000 needed for the 
campaign. It is widely believed in Ulster 
that the decision to light all the seats—even 
the hopeless ones—was made in London 
rather than in Belfast, so the money may 
well be forthcoming. In any case, Mr 
Harold Wilson has already made arrange¬ 
ments to visit Belfast late this month or. 
early in February. 

For the ruling party, Sir Alec Uouglas- 
Horae will be guest of honour at the annual 
conference of the Ulster Unionist Council 
at the end of March. Until last week it 
looked as though the candidates whom he 
would thus be sending off on a predictable 
course to victory would all be sitting mem¬ 
bers, with the exception of Colonel R. G. 
Grosvenor, who is to be, replaced in Fer¬ 
managh and So u t h Tyrone by the Marquis 
of Dafferin and Ava. But last weekend the 
New Statesman lit a-fire under the Unionists 
by revealing a story that looks very like a 
scandal. The director* of one of die. new 
industries that the Unionist government has 
attracted to Ulsfefhave been shown to hafte 
absorbed £30^00 in grants from die, 
Ministry ot Commerce. 

The company was introduced to the 
Ulster government by a Unionist MP, Mrs 
Patricia McLaughlin, who later acquired 

i and has 9 ince disposed of) some shares in 
t. Mrs McLaughlin is one of the most 
energetic and popular of the Ulster mem¬ 
bers, and is emphatically not involved in the 


reputed scandal. But it does seem as 
though this may give some handy ammuni¬ 
tion to her party’s opponents—and the 
affair can only add to the dozens of rumours 
about how industrial development money is 
distributed that meet the ears of any visitor 
to Ulster. ^ , | t ^ ? .. "V * 

But any harm that the ratnbUrs might* do 
to fhe Unionist party will not automatically 
behefty the party , £ opponents, Sinn Feitf s, 
star Is waning before me*increasing coolness 
of the Irish Republican authorities, and of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, to thc^r 
violent activities. Sinn Fein fight to givie 
their supporters a bhance to stand up and 
be counted, for they are not allowed to fight 
elections for the Northern Irish provincial 
parliament at Stormont—the fact that the 
party is illegal in Northern Ireland but not 
ui the United Kingdom, so that it can fight 
national but not provincial elections, is only 
one of the marvellous Irish puzzles that this 
organisation presents. But as the votes 
dwindle Sinn Fein may not be $0 keen on 
having them counted—and their supporters, 
at home as well as in Bngland and the 
United States, may not be happy to learn 
that at the last general election the seven 
deposits their candidates lost presented the 
British Treasury with £1,050. 

The Ulster Labour party, too, is unlikely 
to get very far with its flaig-showing cam¬ 
paign—yet, at any rate. The piny is less 
sectarian than its bigger brothers, but there 
can be little doubt that most of the Belfast 
people who vote for it are Protestants and, 
in the local expression,’ 44 sound on the con¬ 


stitutional position ”—which means in 
favour pf the British connection. It cannot 
expect many .votes from ardent Sinn 
Feiners. ^ For the future, however, it 
is significant that a certain nutpber 
of moderate nationalists are prepared to 
support Labour—enough of them to make 
the continuance of this faction as an active 
element unlikely. The Liberals, too, hope 
to gain some votes from non-extremists on 
both sides of the constitutional argument; 
but outside university' circles they have no 
significant support as yet, 

The question must remain: what does 
the Labour party hope to gain from losing 
a good many deposits in Ulster? One theory 
is that Mr Wilson and his team, seeing the 
likelihood of a close-run result in the 
national voting, feel that their victory {if it 
is a victory) would be reinforced by the 
greatest possible total of votes—and that the 
few thousands to be picked up fh the Ulster 
countryside should not be neglected. But a 
mote rational explanation i* that the Labour 
party* 1 foreseeing that the leaders of both 
parts of Ireland will one day catch op wkh 
the majority of their citizen^ increasingly 
relaxed attitude to the partition of the 
country; trust that Ulstermen will then 
feel free to make a normal political choice on 
normal political questions. Whether the dis¬ 
tressed urban workers Of Belfast or London¬ 
derry, or the smallholders of the Ulster 
countryside, would then continue to think 
that their interests are best served by an 
unbroken, and ,effectively Unopposed, Tory 
rule, & anybody guess. 


Hairshirt Holidaymakers 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
o those tiresome people who claim that 
British youth is decadent, there is One 
satisfactorily ready answer—take them to see 
the nearest youth hostel. As usual the Word 
“ youth ” is pretty imprecise in this context, 
for membership of the Youth Hostels Asso¬ 
ciation is open to anyone, however decrepit, 
prepared to pay an annual subscription of 
10s. But the vast majority .of hostellers are 
young: and for their subscription they have 
the right to stay at any one of 267 old hotels, 
castles, crofts and huts, scattered through 
the finest countryside-—and in die cities— 
of Britain. 


The overnight charge of nine shillings for 
an evening meal, a somewhat spartan bed or 

bunk and a , wholesome breakfast niajkes 
hostelling about the best holiday bargain k 
Britain. The only restriction is on those 
arriving by motorised transport (although 
the intention that hostellers^ travel should 
be exclusively on foot, by bicycle or by 
canoe is defeated by a good many enterpris¬ 
ing hitch-hikers). The YHA keeps down 
its costs by asking members to do small jobs 
while at die hostel, to eat meal* more 
nourishing than elegant* and by paylba its 
devoted wardens wages that fare |ar from 
generous. , /1 

Membership of the association soared 
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from 6,500 in 193T ro a postwar peak of 
210,000 in 1951. Thereafter an irregular 
decline set in, the low point being 1954 
when membership dropped 30.000 behind 
the 1951 figure. The last four years, how¬ 
ever, have shown a gradual increase and 
membership now is over the 200,000 mark 
once more. But the association is acutely 
aware that it cannot afford to relax its 
struggle against the problems that face an 
organisation blending Thomas Cook with 
the social services, and run on the most 
frugal of budgets. 

Its growth is hindered by the fact that it 
cannot afford to advertise and relies solely 
on word of mouth and on the press for its 
publicity (all too often this last is of the 
wrong sort : “ Another Hosteller Trapped 
in Pot-hole ”). The spread of motoring has 
meant that the cyclist membership of the 
YHA is falling, because of the insufferable 
peak-season congestion on popular by-ways. 
The number of hostels has shrunk from 300 
to 267 ; large mansions or houses suitable 
for conversion into hostels are no longer 
as cheap or plentiful as they were jusr after 
the war. Like all organisations providing 
holiday accommodation, the YHA suffers 
from overcrowding in certain localities 
(such as the Lake District and North Wales, 
where one must book ludicrously far ahead) 
at Easter and for six short weeks in summer. 
Overheads are high when facilities are 
under-utilised for 10 months a year. 

But the entry of other bodies into the 
field that for so long was dominated by the 
YHA may well have raised the number of 
hostellers. Competitors for the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Award scheme, and partici¬ 
pants in the Outward Bound or other 
adventure-type projects, may well be the 
same people who ar other times use youth 
hostels. And the YHA, itself is spreading 
into new fields. Field Study Groups (in 
ornithology, geology and botany, for 
example) are being organised, as are family 
holidays and school parties. Fully organised 
“Adventure Holidays”—with, one hopes, 
the organisation not reducing the adventure 
too much—range from pony-trekking to 
pot-holing. The trend to potted holidays 
is winning out here, too. 

But the real growth for the hostels prob- 
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ably lies elsewhere. Last year the YHA of 
England and Wales had a record number of 
1,178,000 “ overnights” (the total number 
of nights that beds were occupied). 
Foreigners accounted for almost a quarter 
of a million of these. German hostellers 
* -were predictably the most common, with 
72,000 overnights ; far behind came the 
French, Americans and Australians, with 
16,000 overnights each (the Scots had 
16,000, too, but nobody seems quiic sure 
if they are foreign or not). 

What cannot be calculated is the number 
of British young people who, through the 
international links of the YHA, were able 
to spend cheap holidays in foreign countries. 


T hv strongest criticism to be made of the 
Post Office’s new scheme to offer the 
services of postmen to deliver unaddressed 
circulars and samples through the letter box 
is that it seems very unlikely that it will 
make money. The tiresome detergent offers 
that, regardless of anything the Post Office 
docs or does not do, flood on to the door¬ 
mat will be truly objectionable if they arc 
subsidised out of some other branch of the 
postal service. The venture has been 
cautiously costed to make “ a slight margin ” 
of profit—just at a time when nearly every 
other country in Europe, most of which 
have been doing this for years, are finding it 
increasingly unprofitable. The German 
post office recently gave it up for that very 
reason. 

A Post Office union official complained 
that it was “ degrading ” to shove un¬ 
addressed leaflets through the door - 9 but 
nobody thinks it degrading that the Post 
Office has an estimated income of ^20-odd 
million a year from the much more tiresome 
—to the recipient—stamped and addressed 
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There were certainly a great many of them : 
from Istanbul to Bergen, via Florence, sotaoe 
sort of hostel is to be found, and the 
habit of hostelling is one that dm only be 
acquired on home ground. This, if no other 
reason, is a good explanation of why the 
Ministry of Education provides the YHA 
with gram aid, and why a good many local 
education authorities do their best for 
hostels in their areas (where a sympathetic 
pu$h from planning authorities and other 
local bodies can be as important as cash) 1 . 
Money and care are most excellently spent 
on what may well be Britain’s best national 
—and increasingly international—youth 
club. 


“ direct mail ” advertising. Without this 
business the postal services loss in 1962-63 
of £8.1 million would have been a great 
deal larger and the combined post and tele¬ 
communications profit of £l2.r million 
would have become a deficit. Direct mailing 
must represent about j 6 per cent of the in¬ 
come from inland letters, printed papers and 
samples. 

The Post Office is confident that the new 
service will meet a demand, but specialists 
in the field of circular distribution do not 
expect the competition with the regular 
agencies to be at all severe. The charges 
for the new service are from £5 5s. to 
£it us . per thousand according to weight 
and district, with a maximum weight and 
length of 4 ounces and 12 inches. An agency 
which handled 400 million deliveries in 1962 
charges a basic rate of £4 3s. 4d. a thousand 
and claims to reach 88 per cent of house¬ 
holds. But it also says that the demand for 
straightforward delivery to every house, 
which is all the Post Office appears to be 
offering, is not ihe growth side of the busi- 


Boom in 
Knowledge 

Reading with purpose as 
well as pleasure is in 
fashion, and new books 
are gaining over reprints. 
Although the total number 
of book titles published 
has risen steadily, reprints 
in 1963 were at their lowest 
for six years. Art and 
architecture books have 
gone up by over 70 per 
cent over the last ten years 
and the number of books 
on music (mainly because 
of increased interest in 
jazz and pop music) has 
nearly doubled. 


Book Titles Published 

Total h ,»7 total 24,073 


NATURAL HISTORY 
^ BIOGRAPHY 




MS_ 

f^Art A Architecture iy. 

' Sr — 

I—.. 

Edsutitnal 


Children's 


FICTION T 



1953 »«) 

Totals include categories not shown separately. 


“Someone, somewhere, 
wants a sample from . 
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ness. Clients are becoming much more 
selective, and often want delivery on a class 
or some other special basis. Once the firm 
had to deliver samples to all denture 
wearers, a job which the postmen’s union 
would certainly gnash their teeth at. And 
it undertakes personal delivery of large 
samples, or things like razor blades which 
cannot safely be pushed through the door. 
Where the Post Office may score is on small 
local deliveries—but this will be in com¬ 
petition uith local newsagents rather than 
the national circular agencies. 

The other method of advertising which 
boosts Post Office revenue is of course the 
intensely irritating habit of some organisa¬ 
tions (such as dancing schools) of ringing 
up individuals at home. This is rightly so 
unpopular with most of the victims that the 
Government can scarcely make a bid to in¬ 
crease this business—though it has specific¬ 
ally refused to make it illegal. 

Its own advertising campaign, couched in 
the plaintive terms 44 Someone, somewhere, 
wants a letter from you,” is a pretty soft 
sell. But it could be liiat the present greater 
buoyancy in letter postage compared with 
the same time last year has some connec¬ 
tion with the campaign. What is wanted is 
greater volume outside the peak 5 pm col¬ 
lection early giorning delivei ies—which 

mainlv reflect business hafiits. 
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The Post Office would like people to use the telephone more, EcdbCpist’s telephone 
inquiry about the costing of the new unstamped ddiveiy semee providetort example of hotv 
the Post Office makes sure that Us callers , at least * imhe the maximum possible use of the 
telephone. The GPO’s head office has a private branch exchange reached by dialling 
HEAdquarters 1234. The Economist’s report# proceeded as follows : 


“I Asked operator at HEA 1234 for their 
* public relations officer and (when asked) 
stated nature of inquiry. Put through to: 
Puzzled man who apparently dealt with 
internal inquiries. Had only just heard 
of the new service. Recommended ringing: 

*1 Postal and General Finance Branch, on 
** HEA 4422, who could not help but 
recommended : 

4 Postal Costing, IIEA 4447, Mr X, and 
supplied correct number for public 


relations department, HEA 4033, Mr. Y. 

C HEA 4447 had never heard of Mr X, 
** turned out fo be a Telegraph and Tele¬ 
phone department. They said ring: 

4* HEA 5687. Correct. Mr X away, but 
v a colleague obtained official answer. 

H For further questions rang HEA 4033 
7 where Mr Y's assistant, who had only 
been ill the post office a week, wa9 ex¬ 
tremely pleasant and helpful. 


The public certainly appreciates, even if 
it does not spend more in, the s.rcamlined, 
redesigned post offices which are at last 
slowly replacing the old, dark, inconvenient 
ones (Your reporter once heard a woman 
recommend to her friend 44 such a 
nice post office in Sloanc Square.”) Modern, 
inviting looking slot machines selling stamps 
and stamped stationery ate being set up on 
housing estates and in shopping centres. 


while the now style “ pay-as-you-answer ” 
telephone box received a Design Centre 
award last year—the awards are sometimes, 
probably, unfairly, referred to as the “ kiss 
of death ” to sales, but the Post Office has 
run experienced serious sales resistance in 
this instance. Its big problem is that— 
despite all its own efforts—the British have 
for some strange reason not adopted the 
telephone habit. 


Messing in the 
Ward 

t was the low standard of hospital food— 
nasty and not even nutritious—that the 
press seized upon when the Nuffield Pro¬ 
vincial Hospitals Trust published its re¬ 
port* a few weeks ago. But the supply of 
goud food to the bedside has an organisa¬ 
tional aspect that should not be overlooked. 
There is a fundamental dichotomy, which 
hospital management js for ever trying to 
overcome, between the very individual 
needs of the patient and the doctor and the 


* Food in Hospital#. By B. S. Plan. 1'. P. 
Eddy and P. L. Pellet. Oxfonl Vnhersily 
P/cWs. 21s. 



efficient management of a large and com¬ 
plex institution, run on public funds and 
publicly accountable. This dichotomy is 
bound to become more, not less, marked 
with the development of the comprehensive 
district general hospital and the disappear¬ 
ance of the small cottage hospital where 
Matron ruled supreme over her model 
household. Medical criteria now suggest 
that hospitals should be larger, social 
criteria that they should be smaller, and 
important though social factors are in con¬ 
tributing to the wellbeing of patients, 
medical needs are bound to be put first. 

The planning of catering services for the 
future must therefore start from the premise 
that hospitals will be large and, for this 
purpose, inconvenient. The problems of 
feeding and the distribution of food will 
more nearly resemble those of a factory than 
a household. The question is then how far 
the analogy of the factory should be pur¬ 
sued. The Nuffield report suggests that 
it should be pursued to its logical conclu¬ 
sion, and that instead of a small and in¬ 
efficient 44 factory ” in every hospital, pur¬ 
pose-designed food faaories should be built 
to provide prepacked meals for all the hos¬ 
pitals in an area, leaving only the choke of 
menus and the final preparation and service 
of the food to the individual hospital. There 
can be no doubt of the economic and organi¬ 
sational advantages of this suggestion, but 
there are also obvious disadvantages. Subjec¬ 
tive experience of those organisations which 
regularly offer prepacked, reheated meals is 
not reassuring. How many people would bp 
happy to feed at the hands of the world's 
airline, companies for weeks on end, despite 


the charm and efficiency of the service ? 

There is also the risk that one set of 
organisational problems will merely be re¬ 
placed by another: problems of distribution 
will merely be pushed one process further 
back, the need for good equipment and 
good staff transferred from the kitchen to 
the ward. The Nuffield solution would 
seem more irresistible if there were not still 
many technical improvements, like the 
44 heated-pellet ” system which makes pos¬ 
sible an individual tray service from a hos¬ 
pital kitchen designed on production-line 
principles, that have not yer been fully tried 
in this country. 

The most intractable problems posed by 
feeding in hospitals are: undoubtedly organ¬ 
isational, and these are problems which by 
definitkm could be solved by individual hos¬ 
pitals, given the will to do it and the co¬ 
operation of all concerned. However, even 
if all problems were solved, and every 
patient could be certain of getting a nutri¬ 
tionally balanced meal, thoughtfully devised 
and attractively served, complaints would 
still be rife. It is virtually impossible to 
feed a captive population, whether staff or 
patients, to everyone’s liking all the time. 
Moreover, as anyone interested in the 
psychology of institutions will confirm, dis¬ 
satisfactions of many kinds will manifest 
themselves in criticism of food. It is, after 
all, much easier to blame the tea for being 
cold than to question the fact that it was 
brought at 5 am. Lastly, it must b? faced 
that a nation whose staple diet is chips with 
everything cannot be expected to show 
gratitude when presented with a nutri¬ 
tionally sound and well-bakmced diet. 
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Restoration of a 

James Anthony Froudc, A Biography : 
Vol I 1818 - 1856 : Vol II 1857-1894 

By Waldo Hilary Dunn. 

Oxford University Press. 271 and 407 
pages. 35s. and 55s. 

O F every biography two questions must 
be asked: Is it well done? And was 
it worth doing? With the publication of the 
second and concluding volume of Mr 
Dunn’s lucid and scholarly work the rafters 
ring again to a full-throated “ Yes.” Froudc 
emerges from this searching, patient and 
deeply sympathetic examination as one of 
the most fascinating and certainly one of 
the most unjustly neglected of the great 
Victorians. And great Froude undoubtedly 
was. No prose-writer of the nineteenth 
century has come nearer to deserving 
Johnson’s epitaph for Goldsmith. His 
biography of Carlyle is a masterpiece, his 
travel books are vivid and idiosyncratic, his 
“ Short Studies on Great Subjects ” display 
a range of tone and matter that would have 
won him a place in literature if he had 
written nothing else, and his letters, many 
of which Mr Dunn prints for the first time, 
are instinct with vigour, clarity, intelligence 
and unfailing grace of style. And then 
there is, over and above all this, his 
History. 

“Froudc,” wrote his present successor 
in the Regius Chair of Modern History at 
Oxford a few months ago, “was a first- 
class technical historian: his range was 
enormous ; and he had a splendid narrative 
style.” In the light of so decisive a judg¬ 
ment from Professor Trevor-Roper, it be¬ 
comes increasingly hard to understand how 
the view summarised and exemplified in Dr 
G. P. Gooch’s History and Historians in 
the Nineteenth Century—“Froude closes 
the age of the amateurs ... his work has 
had to be done over again.”—has held its 
ground so long. Partly, no doubt, it is to 
be explained by the hostility with which he 
was pursued by his own contemporaries, 
notably E. A. Freeman. Mr Dunn devotes 
a careful and damning chapter to Freeman’s 
attacks, which should indeed, as the poet 
aays, 

... be noted down 
And meditated on 
By every boy in Oxford town 
Who wants to be a don. 

But the main reason is surely an ignoble 
compound of envy and timidity. To quote 
from Mr David Ogg’s introduction to his 
recent selection from the Short Studies: 

If one writes history on the Froude-Macaulay 
scale, the number of possible errors—mostly 
venial—can be numbered not in tens, but in 
hundreds. Is it surprising that we no longer 


Great Victorian 

write large-scale, one-man histories ? The 

risk, like the labour, is too great. 

If Mr Dunn's book succeeds, as it deserves 
to, in restoring one of the most readable of 
all historians to full membership of the trade 
union, it will have rendered inestimable 
service. 

But it does a great deal more besides. 
The story of Froude’s life, quite apart from 
his achievements, is profoundly interesting 
and moving. His affectionate and generous 
nature is made plain not only from his 
friendships—witness the charming letter 
from Newman forty years after they had 
parted company- but from his character as 
son, husband and father. Nothing outside 
]. S. Mill’s Autobiography is more touching 
than the account Froude gives of the 
miseries of his childhood and youth, 
throughout which his loyalty to his father 
and brother, who were respectively heartless 
and cruel, never wavered. The glimpses of 
Tracrarian Oxford, of country life in Wales 
and Devon, of Victorian journalism and 
publishing, of America, South Africa and 
Australia, add much unfamiliar derail. And 
how odd the details of Victorian life often 
are. That Froude should be informed after 
the event of the erection of a monument 
over his first wife’s grave, and be invited to 
come and see it, is bur one example. 

With all his splendid qualities of heart 
and head the one clear defect that emerges 
is lack of judgment. The most obvious in¬ 
stance of this is the terrible pickle he got 
himself into over the publication of Car¬ 
lyle’s personal papers. And any reader 
who compares his opinion of Macaulay with 
the estimate he formed of Motley, whose 
crude and commonplace mentality has been 
delineated in a recent essay by Professor 
Geyl, will recognise the same failing. The 
eloquent passage in which Froude antici¬ 
pates Lord Beav^rbrook’s views on rhe rela¬ 
tion of Britain to Europe is perhaps another 
example. 

Froude was, and knew himself to be, a 
man of strong prejudices. These on the 
whole his biographer seems to share. To 
describe the Church of England as “founded 
by the first Elizabeth” tells us more about 
the writer than about the religious history 
of the sixteenth century. Indeed he per¬ 
haps exceeds his brief when he quotes Mark 
Pattison’s Memoirs as evidence of the 
obscurantism of Newman and his friends. 
Surely Froude’s own recollection is more in 
point: “ Newman’s mind was world-wide. 
He was interested in everything which was 
going on in science, in politics, in litera¬ 
ture.” But these are small criticisms to set 
against the admiration any reader must feel 
for so excellent a biography of so interesting 
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a man—Mr Dunn has pur us all under a 
debt of gratitude. He might take as his 
epigraph the words Froude wrote to Kings¬ 
ley about the seventh and eighth volumes 
of his History: 

Mv own task was to let the story tell itself, 
as far as possible to let the actors speak for 
themselves, and for myself to be if necessary 
elaborately impartial. If I made excuses, if 
1 reminded people of the necessary corrections 
of a hasty opinion, the wise would lake it as 
an affront to their judgment, and rhe fools 
would say I was white-washing evil ; but I 
have tried again and again to point out the 
solid justice in the long run of Elizabeth's* 
conduct. 

One’s gratitude to the publishers is tem¬ 
pered by considerations of cost. Even now¬ 
adays £4 ros. is a lot for two volumes of 
no extraordinary length. 

Stoiy of a Short Study 

The Lonely Voice : A Study of rhe 
Short Story 

By Frank O'Connor. 

Macmillan . 220 pages. 2T*. 

F rank O’Connor is hiimelf a well- 
known practitioner in the literary form 
that is the subject of this, the latest of his 
thrusts in a campaign apparently directed at 
putting all literature into easily identifiable 
categories. Perhaps his closeness to the art 
vitiates his undoubtedly clear vision of what 
is, and what is not, short story writing: 
more probably it is the effect of the form in 
which he has chosen to make this book, 
approximating as it does far more to a 
reprinted series of lectures (to a not very 
critical audience) than to the critical study 
that the short story needs and will one day 
get. At all events, he does not succeed in 
giving a much better idea of what a short 
story should be than most readers will be 
able ro pick up from the annually proli¬ 
ferating anthologies now threatening to 
replace the novel at the top of the publish¬ 
ing league. 

Although he has made an important dis¬ 
tinction between the novel and the short 
story (not their lengths, but their subject- 
matter) Mr O’Connor’s book is less about 
the form than about his lellow-practitioners, 
mainly long dead. About them he is 
interesting if sometimes naive (he patently 
disapproves of Maupassant, for example, 
because “ Boule de Suif ” is a masterpiece 
that does not make “ you think better of 
yourself or your fellow men ”); but he is 
not interesting enough to justify the pub¬ 
lisher’s claim that this is “ literary criticism 
as (sic) its finest.” For though his fellow- 
practitioners are many, he has chosen to 
deal only with those to whom the short 
story meant the same thing as it means for 
Continued on page 120 
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Mr. Gerard MacCarthy, representative of the Industrial Development Authority, will be 
glad to piovide further information about what Ireland can o*fer your industry You can 
reach him through the li ish Embassy, 17 Grosvenor Place, London, S W.1 (BELgravia 2171) 


Oi wino hn t" r u mfon,Litn /■ hovlfatr, to - 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY OF IRELAND 

I MOUNT STREET CRESCENT, DUBLIN 2. TEL. DUBLIN 61965 




ROLLS 


H 




Quality. Craftsmanship. Reliability. These are ihe 
Rolls-Royce traditions that lie behind every product that 
the Company manufactures. For more than 50 years 
these traditions have been symbolised by the familiar 
Rolls-Royce emblem — and by the motor car that has 
borne it through almost every country in the world. 


What Rolls-Royce means today. The name Rolls- 
no longer means only the best car in the world. Today I 
Royce means nuclear power. Rocket engines. Diese 
petrol engines. Railway traction equipment. And je 
propjet engines—which now power more than ba 
turbine airliners in the Western world: As Lofd Kindi' 











Is-R d in his Chairman’s Statement to the shareholders this year: 
iy P here can be no doubt that the Rolls-Royce emblem is now 
esel familiar to air travellers as the Rolls-Royce radiator has 
jet :n for so many years on the roads, and both are recognised 
ball trnationally as trademarks of quality. This position has 
ndf >■ been achieved by the combined efforts of''engineers 


and craftsmen who have worked steadfastly in the pursuit of 
quality'’- 

ROLLS-ROYCE POWER for th» jet age 

^111^1. . . * H » » ) i » m . . .. ■ i . n . | y nymnw i i 1 - 

There arc excellent opportunities ur Rulh-JHt>yce Jor graduates in engineering" science anti the arts. 
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Contmmd from* ***** 

Franli 'O'Goowjf—T „ 

Chekhov toeing, Joyce, — 
field, Lawrence, Coppard, Bad, — 
way and Mary Lam. Tfcb leaves 
almost everyttog that hw happened to 
short story id meputtwenty years (sad 
a good deal of wtahappened to it in die 
preceding thirty:years, too;: cfaiefiy it metis* 
no aqnw « Sold, Sansom, B8H» James, 
The Note Yorker or V. S. Pritchett^ to came 
but a few of the distinct and sometimes 
profound influences o*. the shape '*ad con¬ 
tent of the short. stray during Mr 
O’Connor’s lifetime. Tint is like talking 
about the concerto Hid stopping at Elgar, 
and it is iv$t as disappointing. 

1 '' r 


Enter Dtaghilev 

Memoirs i Volume U 

By Alexandre Benois. Translated by Mount 

Budberg. 

Chatto and Windus. 267 pages. 30s. 


A month after the first volume of Us 
metnoirs was published in'Bt^buip 
four pats ago, Alexandre Beno^ died m 
Paris, The. publishers have now'pfoiUtoed 
tbesecDQd aixi last volume ; but unfortu- 
natdhr k ends in 7908-9 sbortlyaffer JJiag- 
hilers productibn of Boris GoudOriOf) Ml 
Paris, with Chaliapin singing the ritfe foie 
“at rite peak of his tafent.” Thus, we? 
cannot have Benois’s account of iris fewr" 
collaboration with DiagUfev when the fet-r 
ter and his Russian bafietwereat the .peak 
of tfeir talents, <or of his later work for odher 
opera and briBet companies, whiefawent «o 
almost to . his 'deatbjHh# dta* and • 
costumes fee. Gwent Garden's fetmdM 
were amoqgtjhe last riritga he carried out. 

But this volume has its own special fas¬ 
cination. The first volume showed Benois 
looking from aerate old age at theRusaiao 
world of his childhood. In thk one he tells 
us of failing in love. He had two. life-' 
long romances : one with his wife with 
whom he fell in love when they were bodt 
sixteen ; the other with die theatre, Pavlova, 
Nijinsky, Isadora Duncan appear here. So 
does Bakst, more-often, and described in 
greater depth. But i| is DiaghBev who is 
constantly making entrances and exits in 
this book, and now that he has become a 
legend, Benois’s gentle, but perceptive, 
account of his early steps to.fame will 
appeal to all who were brought up On it. 


Judge Not 

Britain and the Postwar European 
Payments Systems 

By Graham L. Rees. 

University of Wales Press. 291 pages. 42s. 

A STUDY of European currency arrange¬ 
ments from the first tortuous Intra- 
European Payments Schemes to the birth of 
the Paris lenders 9 dub is highly relevant to 
immediate issues in khe international cur¬ 
rency argument, particularly for British 



TheAttcitom fco p U j AVm 

Oscar Handlia. 
utchinson. 414 pages, 35s, 

so many one-volume histories of 
the United States available, it might 
be doubted whether there was room for 
another in this medium, which is too fang 
for the speculative essay and too short for 
the total reassessment. It is Professor 
Handlin’s triumph to have demonstrated 
that there is. His book is fresh, arresting, 
moving and disturbing. 

It is not a book to be recommended to 
those not already familiar with the main 
facts of American history. These he takes, 
most of the time, as known ; what interests 
him is interpretation, above all the inter¬ 
pretation of society. American society he 
sees, and. rightly, as society ip flux—first in 
the flux of unmigratkm, then in the restless 
movement across the face of the continent, 
up (and occasionally down) the social scale, 
across occupational and racial and religious 
hte^ jtnd Anally flowing back across , the 
worn) overseas and perhaps soon bm outer 
rtace itself: Bo* w historian of die great 
American influx thisis.;*m 
theme. What is perhaps most suipritohg in! 
his treattnent cl it is the proportion of his 
narrative devoted tip Ac earner years. A 
third of the hack dcals with the ooloimd 
partod, '^Jbr 'hegfacM', area , of; popular 
Wrkai histoTiogn^h) Tbc %l,pfdie 

-^ainbent i* rigidly mlisrf cm* 

of the European * ttedltiotttiu me 
t and their gradual rikttkmhythe 


isOve—and Anxiety 

New World experience are presented with 
a balance and predrioo that it would be 
hard to equal. 

As befits a John Richard Green emphasis 
on the people, the great sutge of praitical 
creativeness at the end of me ej gntecnth 
century takes a smaller pboetBaatbe 
impact of immigration and 
Sometimes the effect of thus strife, of 
emphasis is bizarre { fee creeping caCMftn'- 
tionol paralysis over riSvery is skipped: in 
favour of w curiously aubjeerive feterprefer 
tion of the causes of the Civil Warraduc 
to the tension of a society which tiaa. 
“ laughing to keep from crying.* " " 

Professor Haomtn is not $e„ historian of 
.American Angst"'for fiotkfei;" After the 
Civ 3 Warnotning is.quite the aa Jf ; : 
Industrialisation brings primarily I 
DOC prosperity; the great immigrant waves 
(rathe author pf “T&^Pfo^Vtiari, at 
ebura^ wused ra) a«/) 0 eilr-^- - 
teadkt tiwnraot ,aa 4 . 


, TW _, ‘at it'entm-^i-twentieth "Centra#, 

is Ssociety Jti: »Mrdt :, 'of stability, ofatou 
purpose, of fodivhfiamy and togetherness 
at oaeatidthe sathC otiRhent Can this he 

;SgS^TJE:..BS£Si 0 S 

if is or not, 
fslAmmaiim deeply fat and bril- 
> It is essentially a tragic 
1 in lpve apd anxiety. 

*|lie English edition is marred by an 
excessive jmcaoer of misprints, of which it 
it only charitable to assume that the 
singular form, “ criteria,” is one. 



minds. It has become customary here to 
Marne die impasse in intcrpaiiohal currency 
arrangements on die ttot&m&im atot of 
ftc Americans and then of continental 
Europe. The fact fa that British mitbtim 
for heave new ventures in currency iriter- 
nationalian tend to be treated With instinc¬ 
tive suspicion by foreign officials, who 
remember what happened in the 1950s. For 
then Britain was pulling hard die other 
way, anxious lest the emergence ^ a new 
international financial authority in Europe 
should interfere with die tasks that it was 
still confidently assumed sterling would be 
able to assume by itself—or at least with 
the convenient help of a large American 
loan. 

The dichotomy in British external finan¬ 
cial policy since the war, with the interna¬ 
tionalism of the Keynes plan pulling against 
the Bank of England’s ambitions for sterling 
(oddly joined at one point by the bilateralist 
nationalism of Stafford Cripps), still under¬ 
mines Britain’s effectiveness in the interna¬ 
tional cutsency debate. Yet the conflict, 
remains insufficiently recognised, and one 
looks hopefully tp a historical study fori at 
least a critical diagnosis of policy. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in this cornet, this is not what 
Mr Rees aetrotjt to do. H t leans towards 
straightforward ^ particularly of 

the European Payments Union, <uid for the 


most part takes the policy lines for granted. 
Thus, on the vital question on w|uch Britain 
differed from its otArixusitai partnert in 
mtd^i95os—whether convopbUfty jrifonld 
be ttfrtotedby a simple retuni to the market 
di e chwi sm or, as PtofessUr Triffin in par¬ 
ticular urged even tiket^ whether ifaef EPU 
should nmer be rdbqpeA kite ife begin* 
_ tigysan cmtnlhwik.br ttt fosse 
fferilng • hhOae^Mf'-feera' ^evlddn^r-. feels 
rink to wri^i the femes is beyond huf-hrief. 
“Given” the dedrirat to n^lrei to simple 1 
marixt convertibility, fe; oootaufe, refen* 
turn of EPU would have been' anomalous ; 
and this “ would, of course, have infiicfed 
irreparable damage to "the prestige of ster¬ 
ling.” Mr Rees’s careful attempt to separate 
different layers of decision leads him to beg 
the really important policymisrae^of, 
time. ji * J ' 

But this, admittedly, is to|j 
Mr Rees probably had no iiV 
ing. His careful account of the complex 
workings of EPU and its predecessors will 
be appreciated in its own right, and. his 
chapter on more recent developments, while 
it retains* the fed of a postscript; is suo 
tinctiy written and^ in a footnote on the 
birth of the Basle central banking credits, 
provides at least one novel slant. But what 
a pity that those in the bew position to judge 
so seldom do. 
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Bowing to the Inevitable 

Poland in the British Parliament, 
1939*1945; Volume III> Summer 1944 - 
Summer 1945 

Compiled and edited by Waclaw 
J^drzcjcwicz. 

Josef Pilsudski Institute of America, New 
York. 739 pages. $15.00. 

T his volume-completes a project begun 
as long ago as 1946—the reprinting of 
every reference to Poland in the records of 
the British Houses of Parliament during the 
course of the second world war. It begins 
with the Russian government’s recognition 
of the largely communist Polish Committee 
of National Liberation in July 1944. It ends 
jn July 1945, on the eve of the Porsdam 
Conference, with the recognition of the 
Russian - controlled Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity by the 
British and American governments and their 
withdrawal of recognition from the war¬ 
time Polish government in exile. Whenever 
necessary, the editor has supplemented the 
parliamentary statements and speeches with 
explanatory comment, the texts of Treaties, 
accounts of exchanges between the various 
governments involved. To the extent that 
it can be, considering that the official 
archives are still closed, the story is 
complete. 

It is a tragic story ; and although the fate¬ 
ful denouement came later, after the Pots¬ 
dam Conference itself, everybody knew that 
it was going to come: all the marks of the 
tragedy are already visible on every page of 
the volume. From the moment of Ger¬ 
many's withdrawal and of Russia's advance 
in eastern Europe, the future of Poland was 
bound to be in Russia’s control. The 
British and American governments were 
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bound to dislike the settlement of Poland's 
future which Russia's overwhelming 
influence would bring about, and the Polish 
government in exile was bound to dislike 
it even more. But they had no choite but 
to bow to it, and bow to it they did from 
the moment, at the outset of ihe volume, 
when Great Britain and America persuaded 
Mikolajezk on behalf of the government 
in exile to visit Stalin, and when Mikolajezk 
was deposed by his colleagues for allowing 
himself to be persuaded. And equally 
unavoidable were the arguments deployed 
in the struggle which followed between the 
Western governments and the Poles in exile, 
between the supporters and the critics of the 
course which the Western governments 
were following. 

Official London and Washington insisted 
that they had never undertaken to uphold 
the Poland of 1939, and that the Poland of 
1945 was acceptable in view of Russia’s 
promise to permit free and unfettered elec¬ 
tions on the basis of universal suffrage and 
secret ballot. What else could they have 
said in a controversy that was being settled 
by power and arms some hundreds of miles 
to die east ? The Poles in exile and their 
sympathisers asserted that the West had 
been fighting for the Poland of 1939, and 
that Russia’s promise was worthless. We 
may dismiss this as irrelevant, but it was a 
case that was bound to be made. 


Economics for Managers 

Business Economics 

By James Bares and J. R. Parkinson. 
Blackwell . 341 pages. 30s. 

O nce upon a time, a committee of archi¬ 
tects, geographers, economists, 
sociologists and six other specialists solemnly 
agreed that town-planners ought to 
study architecture, geography, economics, 
sociology and six other subjects. Similar 
discussions arc now in train about the proper 
education for management, and economists 
have not been backward in suggesting that 
economics should be included in the curri¬ 
culum. Those who are involved in the 
debate may therefore be interested in this 
textbook, which attempts “ to extract from 
the general body of economic thought some 
parts that seem ... to be particularly rele¬ 
vant to taking decisions in business.” 

Here, then, is the economists’ offering. 
Should our future Organisation Men be 
reared upon it, or is a better diet available ? 

The first thing to note about the book is 
its discursive nature. This no doubt makes 
it more digestible, but it fails to convey 
much notion of scientific method. Secondly, 
a good deal of the text surveys theoretical 
and empirical studies of how businessmen 
do in fact behave and of economic policy. 
It is difficult to see how this can help future 
managers to manage. Why should the busi¬ 
nessman bother himself about the inability 
of economists to figure out how he fixes 
prices (page 160), the social case for resale 


price maintenance (page 171), the right level 
of total investment (page 202) or statistics 
of the size distribution of manufacturing 
establishments in 1956? What matters to 
him is surely how to study the factors rele¬ 
vant to hjs own pricing decision, whether 
he himself should go in for price 
maintenance and so on. 

Now the book does touch upon matters 
such as this. Indeed the last few chapters 
discuss control and planning, forecasting and 
various quantitative methods such as linear 
programming. Once again* however, the 
discussion lacks rigour and does not go 
much beyond an itemisation of relevant 
matters. Far too little space is devoted to 
the tools of analysis which can usefully be 
offered to the businessman. Correspond¬ 
ingly, far too much space is used up in 
explaining economists* jargon, in wide 
description and in elementary theory about, 
but not for, business. 

This country may be, able to educate 
managers successfully* but this kind of 
economics will not help much, whatever its 
utility as part of a general education. If 
economics is to be taught to managers it 
must be rigorous and relevant. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Possibilities op Increasing World Food 
Production : Freedom from Hunger Campaign; 
Basic Study No. 10. 

Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations. 238 pages. 12s. 6d. 

At present some 10 per cent of the world’s 
land surface is under cultivation. FAO ’3 
* factual and impartial ” study makes no esti¬ 
mate of potentially cultivable land since "it is 
necessary to choose one’s language with care,” 
though it does state that the world’s basic phy¬ 
sical resources are now “ grossly underutilised ” 
even in Asia. FAO advocates increasing yields 
more than areas of crops, and illustrates, rather 
than estimates, great production potentials by 
referring to the wide variations in yield which 
exist between countries and between farmers. 
FAO is optimistic also regarding livestock, en¬ 
visaging possibilities of "not less than five 
times the present world output ” while " world 
fish production coujd be doubled.” 

The progress made in the last decade is re¬ 
ported in a statistical appendix. Production of 
the major cereals has increased by 47 per cent, 
40 per cent and 47 per cent respectively. Cereal 
acreage h^s increased by 11 per cent (by 17 per 
cent in Asia), but rising yields have been mainly 
responsible. FAO, nevertheless, advocates allo¬ 
cating "appreciably greater resources for the 
education of peoples, for research, for physical 
investment and for international leadership 
including presumably FAO. 

Freud and run Post-Freudians. By J. A. C. 
Brown. Cassell. 235 pages. 15s. 

This book was reviewed in The Economist of 
September 2, 1961, in its Penguin edition. 

The Law of International Institutions. By 
D. W. Bowett. Stevens. 365 pages. 55s. 

An introductory textbook designed for teachers 
and students of the subject, dealing with global, 
regional and judicial institutions, and discussing 
the problems involved. 

The Migration of British Capital to 1875, 
By Leland Hamilton Jenks. Thomas Nelson. 
442 pages. 42s. 

Well-known in its American editions and first 
published in England in 1935, this classic now 
appears in a new English edition. 
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Europeans Travel South 

Increasing, prosperity has made European tourism a matter of 
spending as well as earning. Outside the golden south, holiday 
travel is now actually becoming a drain on the balance of payments 


T he coming reductions in fares by major international 
airlines on the lucrative North Atlantic routes should 
be watched with interest by underworked hoteliers in 
Europe—Who are as hard-pressed to dream up ways to fill 
empty beds in the off-peak months of the year as the carriers 
are to fill seats. While the Swiss and Austrians have had 
considerable success in persuading holiday planners that ski- 
suits are as satisfying a complement to dark glasses and 
cameras as swim-suits are, most of the traditional tourist leaders 
in Europe have lagged badly in the effort to attract more 
vacationers outside the summer months. And absence of 
snow can do more to make winter holiday makers cancel trips 
than inadequate sun, as Swiss and Austrian ski resorts are 
finding at present. 

The problem itself is not new, but its urgency is. The fat 
years for tourism in most of Europe are fast disappearing. 
Taken as a whole, the non-communist European countries 
still chalked up an impressive surplus of about $i billion on 
their tourist transactions with the rest of the world in 1962 
(the latest year for which complete data are available). This 
was equivalent to twice their combined surplus in “ basic ” 
international payments transactions—current plus regular 
long-term capital items. However, in most countries the 
growth in outlays by^their own nationals abroad is beginning to 
outrun the growth in their tourist receipts, and the pattern of 
tourist earpjpga within Europe is also changing dramatically. 

During the early postwar years—when the official jargon 
for “ tourists ” was 44 dollar bearers ” and comparatively low 
incomes and currency restrictions kept most European vaca¬ 
tioners within national borders—net tourist receipts of 
European countries climbed as rapidly as transport and hotel 
facilities could be rebuilt, and as postwar jitters calmed. 6y 
the mid-fifties Europe's share in the rising expenditures of 
American tourists abroad had rebounded to 37 per cent of 
the total, from little over a quarter in the late 1940s. It 
continued to rise, though more gradually, for some years there¬ 
after, in line with the general moderation in the pace of growth 
of total tourist receipts by European countries after 1956. 
However, by 1962 the share had fallen back to 35 per cent 
as more Americans began to venture farther afield, to the 
Far East and elsewhere. 

The growth in the actual number of American tourists to 
Europe still did not stop, except in 1961 with the Berlin wall : 
but those Americans who did come to Europe tended to spend 
less money and to go to fewer countries than they Had in the 


past. More of them travelled outside the major cities and 
stayed in small pensions, private homes and camping sites 
rather than in first-class hotels—a trend even mote pronounced 
among European tourists. 

This was not only a comment on the increasing individuality 
and savoir-faire of the average tourist. It also reflected the 
advent of bargain basement charter flights and economy class 
fares on the North Atlantic air routes, a development that 
opened up the possibility of a trip to Europe to would-be 
tourists who could never have afforded either the time or the 
money required for a comfortable sea voyage. They came 
in droves. The number of passengers travelling by air over 
the North Atlantic routes first exceeded the number travelling 
by ship in 1958 ; by 1962, 76 per cent of the tourists making 
the crossing went by air, 71 per cent on economy class or 
charter tickets. 


W hile Americans still loom large in European tourism, 
the major boost to the tourist receipts of the European 
countries has come from the European neighbours visiting 
each other. This has mounted swifdy as frontier formalities 
and currency restrictions have loosened up and incomes have 
risen—and the rise in expenditures on foreign holidays has 
comfortably outpaced the growth in incomes. Here, of course, 
one country's plus is another's minus, and to some extent 
the increased outlays on tourism within Europe cancel each 
Other out. 

Most European tourists still tend to go no further than 
the country next door to their own, But in recent years there 
has been a steadily growing urge to go south to the sun, a 
whim more easily satisfied with the growth in travel by air 
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and the extension of the Continental network of motorways. 
The broad result is plain to see. The southern European 
countries have been raking in large surpluses, on tourism at 
the expcn^of the northern ones, and, in net earnings, many 
of the traditional leaders‘hr the, tourist league have slipped 
far behind. * . ' * 

The change* in the tourist pattern standout from the chart 
—and while data for some countries is from frontier returns 
and in other cases from hotels, the broad picture should be 
faithful enough. Both Yugoslavia and Greece increased the 
volume of their tourist traffic more than tenfold in the ten years 
to 1962 ; the increase in Spain was just over fivefold, and by 
1962 its tourist; receipts were equivalent to no less than, 65 
per cent of the, poultry's earnings from .merchandise exports. 
Its surplus on tourism for the,year rose to $466 million, a 
total feecotnl bffiy to Italy’s whopping $^23 'million. 

Thanks in part to the growing popularity of staggered 
holidays and of winter sports, both Austria and Switzerland 
have also enjoyed comfortable and growing surpluses on their 
tourist transactions. For Switzerland the rate of growth in 
tourist arrivals has been lower than the average, however, 
and the increase in receipts has not been sufficient to prevent 
a widening of die deficit in the country’s total transactions 
off enrreat account stemming from the upsurge in imports. 
Austria, on the other hand, has beefl tflore successful With 
tourist receipts equivalent to 28 per cent of the country's 
earnings from exports, this more than offset net outlays oh 
imports and services in 1962, assuring the country of a small 
surplus on current account after two years of deficits. France, 
too, still earns a large surplus in Its tourist transactions. But 
the contribution of tourism to France’s surplus is beginning 
to fall off as rising prices induce more and more Frenchmen 
—as well as other tourists—to leave for cheaper areas. (Paris 
has the dubious distinction of being the most expensive capital 
of Europe in which to search out a dinner, bed and breakfast.) 
Receipts from American tourists remain large enough evV|ft 
to cover remittances from France’s growing colony of foreign 
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expend. 

tourism 

current 

percentage 

. United Sates.. 

- .921 

1.905 

-984 

account 

+-U35 

of 

exports 

lal y. 

847 

124 

+723 

18 

France.. 

639 

441 

-198 

+768 

II 

Britain.. 

616 

672 

- 56 

+510 

6 

W. Germany. 

540 

1,121 

-571 

+5S9 

4 

Spain... 

513 

47 

+466 

- 38 

65 

Switzerland .. 


192 

+281 

19 

Ausfcrftf... 

I 54 

n 

+280 

+2tJ 

ia : 

* Netherlands 

' 1*1 

\n 

+ rt 

. 4 

Belgium-Luxembourg .. 

132 

ISO 

- 48 

+ 55 

4 

Denmark... 

130 

> 109 

+ 21 

-351 

8 

Ireland... t it., w...... 

*21 

> 54 

+ 74 

-120 

28 

Greece..... 

76 

22 

+ 54 

-269 

31 

- . 1 Tborisit need i pa and 

exeefelitata exclude payments 

on international 

Transport. Current account excludes transfer payments. 

workers ; but the country is now in deficit on tourism within 


Europe. • \ ’ 

Many of the northern countries of Europe^ not very surpris¬ 
ingly, manage little more than to maintain a'precarious balance 
in their tourist accounts. Belgium, Sweden and Britain were 
actually in deficit in T962. But by far the biggest tourist 
drain, as no traveller will be surprised to learn, has been from 
west Germany. In 1962 alone expenditures by German 
tourists abroad jumped some 35 per cent to a staggering $1,121 
million and the country’s deficit on tourism more than doubled, 
helping to whittle down Germany’s surplus on Its total trans¬ 
actions on current account to about one-third of the 1960-61 
level. German tourists in Europe now Spend almost as much 
each year as the second and third ranking Americans and 
British put together. The growth in Germany’s deficit on 
tourism is not a trend that is likely to be reversed in the near 
future—'although it will almost certainly slow down. What can 
be expected is that a growing proportion of' German tourist 
expenditures will go to countries outside Europe. And in this 
respect the Germans will simply be in step with a trend that 
is already evident for Europeans generally. 


Equities: Thus Far 

What straws in the wind are there, in terms of profits as well 
as politics, for 1964—and beyond? ! 


T hree months have now gone by since it was argued 
in these columns that investors were being unduly 
influenced by the historically low earnings yield on the 
old Financial Times index of 30 l e a d i n g stocks ; for this figure 
was calculated on profits actually earned in a period centred 
on the second quarter of 1962, while current profits were 
running at substantially higher levels. Equity prices, it was 
then concluded, would be likely to move ahead more quickly 
as these higher profits became translated into published profits 
and earnings. In the three months (to last weekend) The 
Economist~Extel indicator moved ahead a further 21.4 points 
(or 5J per cent) to 414.2, but the FT earnings yield remained 
at 6.t per cent. 

The first of die predictions of three months ago, that because 
of die severe winter, increases in reported profits up to June, 
1964, were likely to be limited to between 4 and 5 per cent, 


has proyed too conservative—though more generally we might 
now be a.shade more cautious about the equity prospect. Trad¬ 
ing profits reported by companies in the final quarter of last 
year showed an increase of ho, less than 12.4 per cent. These 
consisted in the mam of companies with accounting dat?s at 
end-June. However,, die Treasury estimates of company 
profits (which include private companies) actually earned in 
the comparable period, gave an increase of only 4.9,per cent. 
The Economist's profits analysis for the October-December 
quarter (the full table is produced on page 156) has been 
affected by the contribudon from two large groups, motors 
and electrical, both of which showed a considerably above 
average improvement In .the first case the main explanation is 
that BMC’s results were outstandingly good and emphasised 
once again the concealed gearing in the motor,companies* the 
benefits of which are felt very strongly when the industry 
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moves up to a higher percentage of capacity operation. Thus 
industry as a whole has been performing consistently .above 
average and the benefit has been heavily concentrated in this 
quarter’s figures, which also included Rootes, Rover, Lucas 
and S. Smith. The electrical group’s figures were dominated 
by Plessey, which recorded an increase in profits well above 
that of the industry as a whole, though its figures, were not 
strictly comparable. 

The return on net assets, at 12.6 per cent, has now turned 
firmly on to the up grade. Although further increases here are 
likely, investors would be unwise to expect these figures to 
creep back to the level of three years ago, when the returns 
were 16 per cent gross and 10 per cent net. Returns on capital 
have been falling for over a decade now ; so far there is no 
evidence that this primary trend has been reversed. Neither 
would investors be wise to expect published accounts over the 
next six months or so to continue to show average increases in 
trading profits of this order of 12.4 per cent. ■ Although 
there is a case for raising the sights a little since October, it 
may be optimistic to expect the next two quarters’ profits 
analyses (which will still include the impact of last winter 
for the very large numbers of companies trading to a calender 
year), to show increases in trading profits of more than 6 to 
7 per cent. In the second two quarters of the year it docs 
seem reasonable to look for increases of perhaps 12 to 
13 per cent. This reasoning is based on the Treasury’s latest 
quarterly estimates of company profits for the four quarters 

TREASURY ESTIMATES THE ECONOMIST ANALYSIS 

Percentage changes from a year before in :— ■ 



Profit 
figures for 
tvyelve 

Trading 

profits 

Earnmgs 

Dividends 

Reported in 

April ’59-March '$0 

months 

4 17-8 

+ 10 8 

426*6 

422*2 

i960 qtr. 

iii 

July '59-June *60 ... 
Oct. '59-Sept. *60 .. 
Jan. 60-Dec. ’60.... 

+ 16 1 

421-3 

429 9 

4 15-2 

1961 


iv 

4 13-3 

+ 140 

417 0 

+ 14*0 


i 

4 7 0 

468 

4 5*1 

411*5 

„ 


ii 

April *6CMiarch *61 

- 0 9 

+ 73 

4 2*5 

410*5 

” 


iii 

|uly '60-June *61... 

- 5-2 

- £-3 

-13 6 

4 3 7 

1962 


iv 

Oct. ’60-Sept. '61 .. 
Jan. ’61-Dec. '61 ♦.. 

- 78 

- 2-4 

- 9*2 

4 1*0 


i 

- 4 8 

- 4 2 

«- 9 0 

4 55 

It 


ii 

April '61-March *62 

- 5 5 

4 2*9 

- 2 1 

' 4 7*6 



iii 

July *61 -June *62 ... 

- 5 0 

- 6 0 

-10 0 

- 0 2 

1963 


IV 

Oct. ’61-Sept. ’62 .. 
Jan. '62-Dec. *62 ... 

- 2-4 

- 2 5 

-14 0 

4* 3 * 1 


» 

- 0-3 

4 4-5 

4 4 5 

4 6 7 

,, 


ii 

April *62~March *63 

4 G 8 

4 4 1 

4 M 

4 7-8 



iii 

iv 

July ’62-June ’63 ... 

4 4 9 

4124 

420 3 

4 8 0 

- 


to June, 1963. 

These figures, 

seasonally adjusted, 

• HI * 

were 

4* __ 


respectively £896 million, £921 million, £833 million, £950 
million. We would now guess that the next four quarters may 
J>e around £975 million, £1,000 million, £1,025 million and 
£1,050 mftjipn. A? the table shows, this would not entail 
a profits boom of anything like the dimepsiorts of that in 
1959-60. 

These estimated increases in trading profits are taken before 
charges for depreciation, which must be expected to continue 
their steady climb ; they are also before charge* f6r debenture 
interest and preference dividends which, in periods of rising 
profits, tend to gear uf> the resulting increases in earnings. 
These two factors must be borne in mind when one attempts 
to translate these'increases in profits into increases in equity 
shareholders' earning?. Unfortunately they are also exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to qnahtify in advance. On the basis of past 
experience, if trading profits rise by around 6-7 per cent, 
the increase in earnings tnay be of roughly the same amount 
An increase of 12^ per cent in trading profits on the other 


12) 

hand could in prcsent circumstances, produce a rise in reported 
earnings of as' much is 20 per centres happened in the last 
quarter of 1963. Adding these assumptions to those already 
made and bearing in ' mind that usually about three-fifths of 
the 2,000 company accounts included in The Economist 
profits analysis are published m the first half of the year, the 
figure of 12^ per cent emerges as a rough forecast of the 
average increase in company earnings likely to be reported in 
the coming year, on present evidence.. At the present; price 
level, this would raise rhe earnings yield oh the Financial 
Times index to 7.0 per cent. 

O N these assumptions—and obviously they may hgve tjo be 
revised if, for example, the industrial boom increases in 
intensity—•present equity prices seem to be discounting not 
only the increases in profits which are likely to be reported 
this year, but also those that investors hope will appear next 
year. What are these likely to be ? It would take a still 
bolder forecaster to carry the notional figuring into 1965; 
three points however may be made. First, to a large 
extent the increases in profits that should appear this yea 
are the fruits of a leap forward from under-capacity working 
to something, like full capacity working. Subsequent leaps 
are likely to be smaller, at least until new capacity , is installed, 
which takes time and increases depreciation charges. But the 
expected revival in private investment should show up in the 
accounts of the capital goods producers in 1965. Secondly, 
some increases are virtually certain to be reported in the first 
half of 1965 if the. present winter turns oUtito be Jess severe 
than the.last one. Thirdly, whichever party is in power, the 
government is likely to feel compelled in the present climate 
of opinion to “do a deal ” with the trade unions on incomes 
policy by some kind of quid pro quo on profits ; and clearly 
there is a strong chance, if not a certainty, that the agreed 
restraints on profits will then work more surely than those on 
wages. The first gusts of this chill wind swept across the floor 
of the London Stock Exchange this week on the news that 
some form of price control is receiving official consideration. 
Equity prices fell across the board. The Economist-Extel 
indicator lost 9.5 points to 404.7 in the week to Thursday’s 
close: Gilt-edged were equally affected, and the authorities 
again made no attempt to check the rise in yields. 

This analysis hitherto has assumed that the earnings 
yield is the appropriate yardstick for judging the general level 
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of equity prices. In some circumstances however the divi- three periods when the yield has been below 4i per cent: in 

dend yield may be the better guide. While company earnings the winter of 1959-60, when reported profits and dividends 

tend to fluctuate about a rising upward trend (at least so long were poised for a far sharper upturn than at present seems 

as companies continue to re-invest roughly half of share- likely for 1965 ; the brief period in the spring of 1961, before 

holders' earnings) the tendency is for dividends to rise steadily the market fell away from peaks it has yet to recover ; and 

for the same reason, but with smaller fluctuations. Moreover the past few months, when reported profits and dividends 

there are far fewer complications about calculating a dividend have again been turning up. If The Economist-Extel dividend 

yield th an an earnings yield, which is seriously affected by the yield is driven below 44 per cent by end-1964, the market 

relief from investment allowances (the extent of which is often may, on present evidence, be as insecurely based as in spring, 

not known) and by pardy non-recurring income or charges. 1961. 

Company accounts published in 1963 showed average This does not mean that equity prices are unlikely to rise 

dividend cover of 1.8 times. As earnings increase, dividends in 1964. “ New money ” investors are still backing equities 

are likely to increase more slowly, pardy because so many as the best hedge against inflation. The point is that present 

company managers consider a twice covered dividend as evidence indicates that a further rise could be insecurely 

“ about right.” It is interesting to note that if equity earnings based ; unless the oudook for company profits changes, it may 

reported in 1964 do come out 12^ per cent higher than last only be a matter of time before the institutional managers take 

year’s, and if average dividend cover this year is hoisted from this view, and withdraw their support from the equity market 

1.8 times to twice, then the resulting rise in dividends would as they did in the second half of 1961. The behaviour of the 

be just 1 per cent. Cover is in fact unlikely to reach twice, equity market in 1961-62 shows what can happen then ; this, 

but some move in this direction is likely and this suggests it has since emerged, was a period when insurance offices, at 

that dividend increases will be limited to something like least, were putting substantially the whole of their new money 

6 or 7 per cent. into gilt-edged. The aim of the “ fixed fund ” investor is 

At present price levels this would bring the dividend yield to anticipate any such reaction and to switch accordingly, 

on The Economist-Extel indicator up from 4 \ per cent to Present indications are that the scope for a further increase 

something like 44 per cent Over the last six years this figure in equity prices this year is limited ; this week’s reaction in 

has fluctuated between 3.8 and 7 per cent. The chart shows the stock market may be a straw in the wind. 

ITA Deals the Same Hand 

B ritain’s Independent Television Authority has rubber- interesting though the ideas of some newcomers had proved, 

stamped the expiring licences of its existing contractors Deciding questions of commercial life and death is peculiarly 

for another three years. This will give the groups the embarrassing, so it is not surprising that the ITA chose not to 

chance to prove their respectability to the more or less august give the death blow to any contractor and left the sitting 

members of the new Advisory Council appointed by Indepen- tenants where they sat. Newcomers will have to wait now, it 

dent Television Authority as its post-Pilkington alter ego. is obvious, for new commercial channels in the late 1960s. 

The spur to experiment, such as it is, lies in the uncomfortably This natural reluctance to hurt the pioneers for the benefit of 

short term of the present contracts, the knowledge that new- a second generation ginger group makes the delay in starting 

comers may be more favoured next time y when a second ITV any new independent television service that much more 

service may be in the offing, and the competition of the BBC. crippling for commercial television and the quality of service 

Some ITV contractors feel that they may be helped more it provides. It cannot be repeated too often that a second 

than hurt by the enlargement of the BBC’s activities, hinting service financed by advertising could have eliminated the 

at a possible dilution in the programmes of the first BBC excess profits of the present contractors while it gave the 

service. At worst they expect to lose only two or three per public something new to look at. But if the government is 
cent of their audience to BBC 2. going to restrict the number of television companies allowed 

The changes that six of the contractors have agreed to to operate, there is all the more reason for it being liberal in 

make in their organisation are little more than concessions the competition it allows for the contracts going—the fewer 

to the aunty-functions of the ITA. More local men on the the licences the more valuable they become. Given no 

boards of five companies—Associated Television, ABC Tele- immediate hope of a second service when the present contracts 

vision. Television Wales and West, Southern Television and expire in July, 1967 (as they are due to unless there is a second 

Border Television—can hardly change their policy or attitudes. service) competitive tendering would be a much more appro- 

The new local shareholders and directors whom Mr Thomson priate means of dispensing such valuable plums, 

has promised to introduce into Scottish Television, along with Plums they would still be, despite the profits levy. The net 

the sale to the public of non-voting shares, will hardly make income of the contractors might reach £80 million this year 
much difference. The only other change is the splitting of before subtracting the levy. Taking the levy at the current 
ATV into two divisions, one for television and one for other rate of 25-45 per cent, income after levy should not be much 

activities (a jumble of piped music and other gadgets). less in aggregate than in 1962-63. And advertising revenue 

Lord Hill, chairman of the ITA, said on Wednesday that would easily, if the levy were ended, pay for a second service, 

he would have liked to bring new blood into television, but had It might already pay for a second service in the biggest ITV 

not been convinced that any of the eight new applicants for areas, such as London (if the audience could physically be 

contracts would improve upon the established contractors— reached by the new UHF transmitters). 
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Speeding on television advertising last year was probably 
seven or eight per cent greater than in 1962 ; the improvement 
started in the spring. The revenue of the contractors may 
approach £63 million for the year to next March, compared 
with £58.9 million in 1962-63. This increase seems moire 
the result of business optimism than recovery in the ITV 
share of the audience, closely though this has followed the 
advertising expenditure. The ITV share of the total audience 
was, according to TAM, 57 per cent in the first quarter of 
1963 and 63 per cent in the fourth. TAM ratings seem to 
have more influence on decisions to advertise on any one 
service or at any one time than on the prime choice between 
television or press advertising—so long as the audience does 
not change dramatically. 

Higher spending on television does, not mean that advertis¬ 
ing agents have forgotten all the doubts about its effectiveness 
that they publicised in the days 6f falling expenditure; but 
their clients have more money to spend. The power of tele¬ 
vision is such that advertisers feel they cannot afford to stop* 
Thus the advertisers are a captive market, and a i resentful 
one: hence the advertisers’ pressure for a second commercial 
service, and the present contractors’ fear of one, for it would 
probably cut rates. 

The strength of the contractors' present monopoly is shown 


by the advertising rate increases that they have announced 
in the last few ninths, and the (confident expectation that rates 
can be put up again^jierBapGaftcr the n per cent excise duty 
is abolished in July, when the levy begins to be applied. The 
advertisers will presumably go on spending as much on adver¬ 
tising then as now, so the amount reaching the contractors 
should rise by the 11 per cent: and the impossibility of finding 
much more time for advertisements means rationing of com¬ 
mercials by the purse. Rates are often being increased more in 
the off-peak viewing periods than at peak hours, in direct con¬ 
trast to what was happening only a few years ago. This in part 
reflects the success that the companies have had in attracting 
audiences for programmes earlier and later in the evening. 
What remains, apd continues to draw covetous glances at Asso¬ 
ciated Rediffusidh, is the difference between the cost of reach¬ 
ing a thousand viewers in London which can rtm as high as 
17s. 6d. and the same number in the provinces which cost 15s. 
to 16s. during the same peak period. Because London repre¬ 
sents so big a share of the country's purchasing power adver¬ 
tisers are prepared to pay a premium of 10-15 per cent to reach 
it. The prospect for viewers may be dull, for the contractors 
it is one of milked profits. But the buoyancy of advertising 
revenue—though susceptible to such sudden shocks as a 
Labour victory at the general election.—can hardly be denied. 
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KENNEDY ROUND 

How Much 

P rospects for the Kennedy round are 
not getting any brighter. British officials 
who had previously tried to open the way 
for a reasonable compromise between the 
positions taken by the common market on 
the one hand and by the United States, and 
‘vdJl more strongly by Switzerland, are now 
worried that the common market attitude 
may be hardening. The new common market 
position that emerged from the year-end 
meeting in Brussels is that the criterion for 
identifying tariff “ disparities ” (involving a 
departure* from equal linear percentage cut¬ 
ting of duties) should be that the higher 
tariff is at least double the lower one and, 
except for semi-manufactures, also be a 
straight 10 points higher. This replaces the 
previous criterion of an absolute level of 
over 30 per cent combined with a margin 
above the lower tariff of at least 10 per cent. 

Whether the new formula is more restric¬ 
tive is not clear without intensive study. 
But it could (even this is uncertain) increase 
the number of tariff disparities, since it 
affects many lower tariffs, of say, 5 per 
cent in EEC and 15 per cent in the United 
Stares. British officials arc also disappointed 
that the common market has not taken 
more note of the good progress made in 
the sub-committee of Gatt that has been 
working on the qualitative criteria for excep¬ 
tions, to ensure that exemptions from linear 
tariff reductions are confined to tariffs that 
do have significant effects on trade flows. 


Disparity t 

In particular, Britain has urged that ecrcte - 
merit should be invoked only when this is 
really necessary to safeguard the future 
tariff bargaining position of the lower-tariff 
countries. Specifically, Britain therefore 
proposed to confine disparity treatment to 
products of which the United States was a 
substantial supplier to the common market, 
providing at least 20 per cent of its imports 
of the products concerned. Without such 
a safeguard, the burden of ccretement will 
be borne by innocent third countries that 
themselves have low tariffs but are neverthe¬ 
less denied fully proportionate tariff cuts in 
their EEC markets for the products affected. 

Protest from the Swiss 

Geneva 

W1TZERLAND indeed regarded the 
British position as inadequate to safe¬ 
guard its interests. Its representations 
received little support at the ministerial 
meeting of the Six in Brussels. One week 
before that meeting, the Swiss authorities 
received from the Commission the list of 
EEC tariff items affected by disparities. 
The reaction in Berne, contrary to all 
traditions, was almost immediate. Two days 
later, a memorandum was dispatched to all 
Contracting Parties of the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade ; it maintained 
that Swiss trade would be strongly affected 


if the EEC reduced by less than 50 per cent 
its tariff positions on all the intended items. 

The Swiss maintain that of the 557 
positions of the EEC tariff affected by dis¬ 
parities (on the old formula), in 162 cases 
exports into the EEC come predominantly 
from the United States, in 143 cases from 
Britain and in 106 cases from Switzerland. 
In trade volume, the United States accounts 
for $238 million, Switzerland for $190 
million, and Britain for $121 million, on 
the basis of trade with EEC in i960, A 
quarter of Switzerland’s exports to the 
EEC would be affected by disparities? 
against 6,2 per cent for the United States 
and 7 f o jvr ivi}i for 

Switzerland proposed in its memorandum 
that besides the purely arithmetical system 
of calculation advocated by the Six, dis¬ 
parities should be accepted only when the 
United States is the “ principal ” supplier 
of the EEC (rather than merely a “ sub¬ 
stantial ” supplier as proposed by Britain). 

The Six agreed only to consider some 
special problems arising for third countries. 
In the (confidential) memorandum of the 
EEC Commission of November 12, 1963? 
on the disparities problem, it was stated that 
to avoid third countries asking for compen¬ 
sation from the EEC on positions subject to 
disparity treatment because of the height 
of one country's tariff, it would be neces¬ 
sary for all countries’ tariffs, whether or not 
themselves subject to disparity treatment, 
to be cut by less than 50 per cent on the 
positions affected. The application of such 
a system would mean me end of the 
Kennedy round as originally conceived. 
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Fall in Line 


T his week in Montreal, airlines could 
be seen in the Queen Elizabeth hotel 
falling into line as the whip cracked and 
agreeing to follow what has come to be 
known as the “Nassau package,*’ a deal 
under which air fares on the North Atlantic 
will drop next spring by about 20 per cent. 
This is the price they have had to pay for 
voting, eighteen months ago, to put fares up, 
and they have bought their wisdom dearly. 

Air fares on this route have not been 
reduced for seven years. Just before the 
jets arrived in 19*8, the then newly intro¬ 
duced economy fare between London and 
New York stood at £162 return. Although 
the jets’ operating costs were half those of 
piston-enginedaircraft, a £11 surcharge 
was imposed when they came into service 
and the basic economy return fare stood 
from then until last summer at £173, when 
it was increased to £178 us. in the face of 
loud and furious opposition from the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Board. The CAB 
argued that none of the great savings offered 
by the jets had been passed on to passen¬ 
gers; airlines merely used the jets’ low costs 
as an excuse for flying them half-empty. It 
argued so long and so angrily that other 
governments that had up till then accepted 
their own airlines’ complacent excuses for 
low loads and losses began to take note; and 
when the North Atlantic operators met last 
autumn to re-negotiate fares, all were under 
government orders to reduce them. 

How painful the process has been can be 
j udged by the record ; three successive meet¬ 
ings failed to produce agreement. The 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
came to Europe and discussed the impasse 
with a number of governments; these agreed 
that if the worst came to the worst, govern¬ 
ments would cut fares themselves and devil 
take the hindmost The airlines are fall¬ 
ing over each other’s heels in the Queen 
Elizabeth to avoid this fate. It is unkind, 
under present circumstances, to speculate 
what might have happened to the Inter¬ 
national Air Transport Association if the 
operators had not finally bowed to the in¬ 
evitable. Never before has it been thrown 
into such utter confusion ; never before have 
governments come so close to taking out of 
its hands the business of settling world air 
fares. Never again will it be Slowed, by 
governments, to exercise the same authority 
over fares as it has done now for close on 
20 years. Airlines have lost their freedom 
of action because they blindly and stupidly 
abused it. They will find it hard, if not 
impossible, to persuade governments to hand 
back the power to determine the broad 
pattern of fares that they have now assumed. 
The sore-pressed shipping conferences still 
manage their affairs with less government 
brouhaha than this. 

The new North Atlantic tariff is a 
seasonal and complicated one. Fares 
are substantially higher between late May 
and end-September than at other times of 


the year. Outside this period, the standard 
return fare drops 20 per cent, from £178 
ns to £142 10s. During the summer 
peak, which is confined to the three weeks 
between mid-July and early August, there is 
virtually no cut at all: the return fare will 
be £173. Between this high season and the 
winter off-rates, there is the possibility of 
flying at peak prices in one direction and 
off-peak ones in another. 


T HIS tariff is an experiment on two levels, 
both of them tests of the elasticity of 
demand for an airline seat. How many new 
passengers will a 20 per cent fare cut bring 
forth? Airlines protest plaintively enough 
that a cut of this order needs a 25 per cent 
increase in traffic to produce the same re¬ 
venue, and only in a Jew rare years has their 
North Atlantic business jumped by this 
much in twelve months. Is the seasonal 
differential sufficient temptation to induce 
passengers to travel at off-peak times and so 
spread business, particularly tourist busi¬ 
ness, more smoothly over the year? Will a 
special excursion ticket at £107 return (not 
at weekends, not after November 5th, not 
for more than 21 or less than 14 days, not 
travelling eastbound between June 12th and 
July 12th, not ***!*, when can one use 
them?) woo cut-price holiday seekers off 
the charter flights that have filched so much 
traffic from the high cost, scheduled ser¬ 
vices? Will a £68 cut in the first class fare, 
to £254 return, which still makes it one of 
the worst bargains on any market, get pas¬ 
sengers back into the first class compart¬ 
ments again? 

After one of their best years on record, 
even chronic loss-making airlines like Trans 
Canada report profits last year, and airlines 
are better placed than they have been for 
years to try fare experiments of this kind. 
But the cuts are quite big, and they are 
made on a route where most European air¬ 
lines habitually make profits on which they 
rely to offset losses on the rest of their net¬ 
work. 


SCIENCE 

The Quiet 
Sun 



T he sun was embarrassingly co-operative 
during the International Geophysical 
Year of five years ago. The ten-year cycle 
of sun-spots and great solar flares with their 
accompanying storms was expected to reach 
a crescendo during the period, and the sun 
did not disappoint. It produced more spots 
and more flares than at any time during the 
past two centuries, one crowding upon the 
other so fast that, were the truth to be told, 
a great many of the observations and 
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measurements made during the period are 
a meaningless jumble. It takes about two 
days for the effects of a solar storm to work 
themselves out and there was rarely suffi¬ 
cient lapse between one storm and the next 
for the watching scientists round the world 
to follow one single one through from start 
to finish. Hence the organisation now of 
the Year of the Quiet Sun. 

This year and next should be a period of 
minimum sun-spot activity, when individual 
storms ought to stand out singly and plainly. 
It is also necessary to have readings and 
measurements during the sun-spot nadir in 
order to measure the real relevance of the 
disturbances that the sun-spots cause at their 
maximum. The two so-called “ years ” are 
conyplementary. 

Geophysical time, like an Irish mile, turns 
out to be ^ great deal longer than any normal 
parson would expect. The IGY lasted 30 
months; the Quiet Sun year is scheduled 
for a mere 24. But this time scientists have 
the inestimable advantage of satellite techni¬ 
ques that allow them to measure die sun 
from positions outside the earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere, with such instruments as can work 
in the killing physical conditions of outer 
space, which not all can. 


INTERNATIONAL loans 

Norway in London 

Another foreign currency loan was 
XjL announced in London on Thursday 
afternoon. Hambros Bank has underwritten 
a $10 million loan to the state-owned 
Norges Kommunalbank, together with the 
Deutsche Bank and De Twentsche Bank. 
The sponsors have sought to avoid appeal¬ 
ing to short-term Eurodollar funds by plac¬ 
ing a substantial part of the issue with 
pension funds and other institutional inves¬ 
tors in Britain and Europe who were already 
in possession of dollars—in some instances 
from previous sales of other dollar securi¬ 
ties. The 20-year, 5] per cent loan will be 
quoted in London and Luxemburg, with 
dealings starting next Thursday. Quotations 
will be in dollar^ and transactions will 
normally be effected also in dollars. The 
decision to float the issue in dollars was 
influenced partly by the opposition of some 
central banks to the units of account that 
have been used in some recent international 
capital issues. 


RUSSIAN COLD 


Thafs Liquidity, 
That Was 

N FWsrAPER readers who have grown 
conditioned to seeing the balance of 
world military power changed overnight by 
second thoughts from the US defence 
agencies may take in their stride this week’s 
parallel revision of ideas about Soviet 
economic strength. Aside from writing 
down the rate of Soviet economic growth 
in the last two years to below 2J per cent, 
the Central Agency’s calculations also in¬ 
clude a startling deflation of Soviet financial 
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potentialities in the/ ihtfpe 4 & 5 u saleable 
gold. Total Soviet gold reserves are put as 
low as compared with *hfc range 

of $4*to billion mentioned this week in the 
annual review of the First National City 
Bank of New York; Ekjoally startlingly, 
the CIA puts current Soviet output as low 
as $175 hnillioi*~ 4 m than a third more 
than Canada's—compared with previous 
estimates in the range of $350-600 million. 
Certainly, Russian sales of gold in the west 
in 1963 to help pay for its large grain 
imports were at least $400 million, compacted 
with an average of $225 million in' the six 
preceding years. Analysts other then the 
CIA were already prettr sure that Russia 
would be unable to ! maintain sales at th& 
pace in 1964; they have still to be con¬ 
vinced that the CIA estimated are more 
reliable than its, and their 7 previous guesses. 
In the London gold market on Thursday 
the report stimulated argument rather than 
business. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

ATOMIC ENERGY , , . , . t ,■ ,. , ■ | 

■ill 

Euratom in America 

A T the tusnitf the year, the United States 
, Atomic Energy Commission approved 
plans for an experimental midear reactor, 
a possible power" station prototype, which 
would he built s hi Arkansas and financed 
jointly by the Atamk Energy Commission, 
by a group of, 17 private electricity com¬ 
panies in the American south-west, by the 
German General Electric Company—and 
by Euratom. Under the present arrange¬ 
ment, Euratom might have to meet 35 per 
cent of the estimated $12 million cost; and 
enthusiasm in Brussels for the scheme seems 
to be evaporating. 

Euratom does not normally finance ex¬ 
periments outside the six member countries, 
and it is already supporting several rather 
Similar reactor designs in France, Germany 
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v the comtrtcts eventually get 

"" _ Italy, ft Bahihe involved in the 
Anjerican project after a German group, 
Gesellschaft fur Kernforschung, suggested 
the idea of participation to, the German 
atomic authorities, who referred it in turn 
to Euratom. Now that the Americans have 
approved fih^ project, Euratom has to decide 
whether ft sou wants to take pan in a rela¬ 
tively expensive experiment at a time when 
its own research , programme has been 
slashed. For thus , is a small reactor, one- 
third the size of a very similar installati an 
that the British Atomic Energy Authority 
has operating, and generating eketricuy, at 
Dounreay. If Euratom withdraws, and 
leaves the west German government, to 
finance Gcscllschaft fur Keraforschun^'s 
share, as it seems in a mood to do, it will 
be a good deal less easy for Euratom spokes¬ 
men to criticise Germany’s lack of interest 
in atomic ppfccr than ft? has beef) ii> the 
recent past. 



Stabilise or Stimulate? 


Paris 

BPRHSENTAxiVES of the powerful French industrial concerns 
in the electrical and mechanical engineering sector lodged 
a strong protest with the Prime Minister just before Christmas. 
Thty declared that on present trends they, and the entire economy 
with them, were threatened with a decline. The .evidence sub- 
mitted by the industrialists has been received with some alarm and 
anxiety by the 1 experts arbund die Prime Minister ; at present they 
are trying to see how the remedies advocated can be fitted into 
the governments stabilisation r plan. 

For two years, now, the difficulties of the capital goods sector 
internationally have had considerable repercussions in France: 
orders have been difficult to obtain, and have offered little profit 
margin in the export market or even internally. Though orders 
are not as depressed as in the austere years of 1958 and 1959, they 
have declined substantially from the levels of i960 and 1961* Since 
then, as a result of the almost complete halt of investment in steel 
and the considerable slackening of investment in oil and chemicals! 
orders from private industry and from exports have fallen by halt 
In these unfavourable conditions the weakness of France’s capital 
goods co nce rns has been underlined. Turnover has declined and the 
prices .bbta^fi pcf kite of construction equipment have fallen; 
such progress in productivity as baa heep achieved by technical 
advances has thus been passed ovor almost exclusively to Cii$tcim^rs 
in a buyers* market, TW bleak situation |as alp*dy Jed to redun¬ 
dancy ip certain firms, mostly through not replacing normal, wa##g£» 
but also by reductions in working hours (Sfchneid#T at Qpvuaot) and 
dismissals (Fiyes-Lille). The Introduction of the stabilisation plan 
in mid-September 1 a^ded new difficulties,[particularly by freezing 
the prices of heavy ckpixal gdods on the open market. The repre* 
' ieptativCojf the i^du^rytold the , Ftimt M|niister thfUthismeaeure, 
introduced during a period of depression; had the effect Of per¬ 
petuating price rebates for two to three wears and paralysing aq 
• entire key industry: Ttx difficulties havrtisp beep aggravated, ty ^e 
credit restrictions and the temporary suspension m cer^in 
works grants. Further reductions in woriqng hoqrs and dismissal 
will be ineyitablg : ip the eariy month? of. 19641 r 
This long tale ef wod from the capital goods fflaoufacto rers Seems 

Pompidou, “ I remem¬ 




ber the days, not so long ago,” he is said to have declared, 44 when 
as director at Rateau I heard from the inside—the same difficul¬ 
ties which you describe to me today laid before the board.” The 
manufacturers left the Prime Minister somewhat reassured. His 
associates were able to point out that, already 5 n recent weeks 
measures had been introduced which met some of the fears about 
exports. Special insurance institution^ are authorised to cover up 
to 100 per cent the risks incurred in selling goods to certain coun¬ 
tries on long-term credit, and finance will be made available for 
medium term credits accorded to customers. Furthermore, the 
.state is forging ahead with its tied credit agreements; the agree¬ 
ment with Mexico has been followed by others with Spain and 
Iran, and a similar agreement with Greece may be in the offing. 

But two further remedies proposed by the manufacturers would 
make a much bigger denf in the stabilisation plan. The first measure 
would be to u thaw ” the prides of heavy capital equipment that 
requires lengthy manufacturing processes since, the manufacturers 
claim, uncertainty about future price developments exceeds the 
risks that an industrial undertaking can calculate or assume. Even 
greater would be the modification entailed in their second pfojposal, 
for selective stimulation of investment in certain sectors. 

The Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance, for their part, 
appear willing to turn the stabilisation plan into a more selective 
instrument, by tightening the reins on sectors clearly under pressure 
and allowing iomc stimulation for industries in recession. The 
steel indw r y is similarly hoping to remedy its own problems by 
persuading the goverigp»e 

General de Gaulle,if| the other hand, ; who^e firsf concern is %> 
brace the country fo|||p64^xpccted to be a -year for 

Europe politically— &t* his ministers with his Wfsh to fte 

the crystallisation of itibilisation plan, from which he expefts 
immediate and results intended to demonstrate to tjjle 

average Frenchman /ffficadty and desirability of austerity and 
firmness. Will MM.! npidou and Gtacard d 3 Jst*»g be able^o 
cpuvinc^ the ftcaideqjg it jtbfc Stability of the plan is compatij^e 
wilb^iudeed nccessiP i—?pcdfic stimulating measure?? Tfixy 
have give# rfteq^elv. wtjeks to acUdve this by urtiifc in pir- 
ticutar, ti^ fujfiljpen 

meetings Wkbtiife lIHlmA J iftfa. 
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Europe's Tighter Money 


More European countries are now taking 
steps to curb their economic boom through 
credit restraint. The most extensive 
restrictions have been in France; new 
measures are expected in Italy; Belgium, 
Sweden and this week Holland have made 
warning increases in official discount rates. 
No moves in the upward cycle have yet 
come from Germany , which is anxious not 
to exacerbate its revived external surplus ; 
or, yet, from Britain , where, however, the 
authorities are already jacking up rates in 
the bond market . In Australia this week 
the central bank has tightened bank 
liquidity by calling for additional frozen 
deposits , raising the ratio from 10.8 to 12 
per cent . 

Sweden's Credit Strain 

Stockholm 

H the first eleven months of last year 
Swedish commercial banks increased 
their credits by no less than 3,300 million 
kronor or 20 per cent, which is more than 
in any other year in the postwar period 
except for 1946. The rise in deposits was 
limited to 1,050 million kronor or 5 per cent 
in the same period. Correspondingly, the 
banks have been forced to draw on their 
investments and liquid reserves: their bond 
portfolios have been drained by some 500 
million kronor. 

The credit expansion has been much 
faster than the rise in gross national product, 
which is calculated to have been around 
4 per cent in real terms; price increases 
were also moderate, the consumer price 
index having gone up by 3 per cent in the 
year. Almost half of the new credits 
granted were for the financing of con¬ 
struction and housing. Industry’s reduced 
capacity for self-financing also made more 
and more enterprises dependent upon bank 
credits, not only for expenditures on plant 
and equipment but also for rising turn¬ 
over. 

Nor is the demand for credits expected 
to taper off in 1964, according to Mr L. E. 
Thunholm, chairman of the Swedish 
Bankers’ Association. At the same time, the 
banks’ capacity to satisfy this demand is 
decidedly lower in 1964 than in the past 
year. Quite apart from the moral suasion 
exerted by the Riksbank to make the banks 




more restrictive, last year's liquidity drain 
cannot be continued much longer. The 
banks would indeed now like to rebuild their 
liquid reserves. Any further increase in 
loans will therefore depend on the inflow 
of deposits. No help, however, can be 
expected here from the Riksbank, which will 
certainly continue to do its best to keep the 
banksj>nort of money. On balance, it would 
therefore be wise to assume that 1964 will 
see only a very moderate increase, if any, in 
bank credits ; in the first half of the year 
there may even be a slight decrease. Both 
the banks and their clients are only hoping 
that the credit squeeze will not be carried 
so far that the banks will be forced to apply 
a total credit stop. 

Holland’s Wages Worry 

Amsterdam 

AST Monday, in a move that caused 
little surprise, the Netherlands Bank 
raised its discount rate by half a point to 
4 per cent, partly to slow down the con¬ 
siderable increase in credits and short-term 
loans granted by banking institutions in 
recent months, and partly to bring its rate 
more in line with other rates in the money 
and capital market, which have recently 
been nsing— unexpectedly, the latest 41 
per cent government loan was unsuccessful. 
But the raising of the discount rate is seen 
also as a warning that the central bank is 
prepared for further action to help preserve, 
stability in Holland's vulnerable econo&y 
which now has to absorb the 9 to 10 per 
cent wage increases granied last autumn. 

Although it was decided that half the in¬ 
crease^ would become effective at the new 
yea? and the remainder about three months 
later, the prevailing labour scarcity has 
prompted some companies to begin paying 
all the increase at once. This scarcity of 
labour, which is expected to continue, is 
likely to strengthen demands for wage in¬ 
creases from non-union workers, comprising 
more than half of the country’s labour force. 
There is a fear also that because of the steep 
graduation in rates of income tax, many 
union workers who received nominal rises 
of up to 10 per cent will feel disappointed 
once they discover what their rod gains 
arc* and that this may lead to fresh 
demands. 
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SWISS TAX EVASION 

Another Amnesty ? 

Geneva 

O N the first Sunday in February Swiss 
citizens will vote on a proposed fiscal 
amnesty ; and this referendum will be com¬ 
pulsory, concerning an amendment in the 
constitution. Under the amnesty taxpayers 
declaring their true status during 1965 
would win exemption from prosecution for 
non-payment or under-payment of federal, 
cantonal or local taxes in previous years. 
In 1940, when a fiscal amnesty followed the 
introduction of a new 44 war ’’ tax, iijfbto 
the declaration of an additional 1.5 omion 
Swiss francs of revenue, and a second 
amnesty followed in 1944. Recently, in a 
controversial memorandum on fiscal fraud, 
issued in 1962, the Federal Government 
estimated at 17-23 billion Swiss francs the 
total of shares, insurance, bank notes and 
gold not declared for taxation. The govern¬ 
ment has been pressing for additional 
powers to combat fiscal fraud, and opposes 
.a fiscal amnesty this year, arguing that it 
would constitute a gift to the bad citizen. 
Nevertheless, the measure, proposed by an 
individual member of Parliament, was 
approved in both chambers by large 
majorities. But businessmen are campaign¬ 
ing strongly against the proposed amnesty, 
declaring that three amnesties in 25 years 
are too much. They say, however, that 
the Swiss Government has no need 
to increase its tax receipts, since there 
was a surplus of 600 million Swiss francs 
in 1962. The raging boom of which the 
same gentlemen complain might be thought 
to point in the other direction: but 
Keynesian principles are not too obtrusive 
in Swiss budgeting. 

In addition to seeking sterner penalties 
for tax-defaulters, the government is ex¬ 
pected to seek legislation that would require 
records to be maintained by doctors-, 
lawyers, dentists and small businesses. 

KEY INDICATORS 

TORI.D commodity prices 

Rising metal prices — notably tin to a 
12-year high — together with price in¬ 
creases In both coffee and grains brought 
about A RISE of 0.2 points in the indicator 
this week (to Januery 7th). 

Percentage 
change from* 

Index 



1958 

108 

Previous 

Twelve 




month 

months 


Dec. 21 

Jan. 7 


ego 

ALL ITEMS 

112-9 

112 2 

+24 

+ 17 8 

Pood 

124 0 

124 4 

+42 

+ 30 1 

Plbres 

108-0 

108-1 

—0 8 

+ 5-4 

Metals 

122-1 

123 4 

+ 14 

+ 10 9 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958, 

* Changes relate to this ivetk*t figures , but these , 
except for the metal group , are provisional because 
aitotattons for tea and utool era not yet available 
beyond last week. 
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Is that your business burning? 

A sight you never want to see. Yet your business papers and vital 
records could be hit by fire. Ordinary steel cabinets won’t protect 
them. They'd bake your business memory Into crumpled ashes. And 
insurance isn't enough. Money can't restore a list of outstanding 
accounts. Or bring back a secret file. 

Firms tend to ignore those points and think: "It couldn't happen 
to me." But it does. Over and over again. Where do you keep your 
vital records? 

Chubb makeexcellentflre-resistant equipment. They test it under 
extreme conditions.* And have it certified by distinguished, indepen¬ 
dent scientists and engineers. Chubb fire-resisting equipment has 
saved millions of pounds In cash and vital documents. It has proved 
itself all around the world. 

An important booklet covering fire security has been produced 
by Chubb. It is called 'A Matter of Time.' It is not sales literature. 
Puts you under no obligation. But does give you a further insight 
into the menace of fire. For a copy pf this booklet—and any 
information on the latest fire- 
resisting equipment — write to 


CHUBB 


CHUBB A SON’S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LIMITED 
Totfleld House, 14-22 Tottenham Street, London W.t. 


( rCF^’S POLICY 

is to lo llio uiinost the revival of 
capital investment in manufacturing 
industry. 

Its largo resources and long exjjernmce 
arc at the service of the industrialist 
and his advisojs in London or at 
Branches in industrial centres., 

Amongst divers forms of facilities 
offered by 1CFC are long-term loans 
at fixed rales and redeemable 
preference shares. 


‘Capital for lb mikes' will he sent on 
reipu^t. 

Industrial <£ 
Commercial 
Finance 

Corporation Ltd 

Shareholders: 

The English and Scottish Bunks 

Piercy House, 7 Coptlrull Avenue, 
London, EC2. 

National 4040 


VB * 


\tt 

mM&mMLSMSk 




BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 


Try , Try Again 


T ui: attempts of European steel makers 
to raise tariffs against low-priced 
imports, in order to halt the erosion of steel 
prices, has again b$eit blotked at Luxerty 
burg. On Tuesday the Council of Mi&stefs 
of the European Coal and Steel Community 
considered proposals of the High Authority 
to raise tariffs of ECSC members,, presently 
ranging up from a Germany /Benelux 
average of 6 per cent, to a common level 
of 9 per cent—the Italian level. No agree¬ 
ment was reached because of opposition 
from Holland and Italy. The proposal had 
already been shelved once, in the face of 
the same opposition, after the meeting in 
December, to allow the High Authority the 
opportunity for a round of (what was 
thought to be) ritual consultations, A 
special, restricted meeting was convened 
immediately after the deadlock on Tuesday 
in order to salvage something ; and the 
compromise proposals that have arisen out 
of the two meetings were being discussed 
by the council on Friday. 

Of these compromises the most important 
may be a proposal—once widely discussed, 
but abandoned before the December meet¬ 
ing—for <c double-decker ” tariffs : two 
tariffs, the higher of which comes into 
operation after a quota of imports at the 
lower has been filled. The objection to this 
system is its clumsiness, the difficulty of 
juggling between the quotas and the tariffs 
—and policing them. However, it may have 
quieted the fears of Holland, an importing 
country with low tariffs, which saw the 
higher tariffs as another push to its infla¬ 
tionary spiral. This leaves Italy as the 
strongest objector, unable to object to a high 
tariff in principle but worried about the 
disappearance of the differential between 
its own tariffs and those of fcthcr members. 


’ MU * : 

Quarterly Economic Reviews 

few!' economic, financial and political eh)p- 

incut* in 58 diffci cut counti ics 0 / gioups 
of coutyncs. 


.^. 1 



and South Korea 


With die elections over and Mr. Ikeda back in 
power, what problems now fayc Japap ? 

Industrial production is still climbing, but rising 
prices and an imminent balancc-of-paymqnti crisis 
have _ meant the re-imposition of monetary re¬ 
strictions. Is the end ol the economic boptn nqw 
in sight ? These vital questions aie all discussed in 
the latest review. 

Eunite) details from. 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

27 St James's Place SlFl 7W HYD 6711 
Ext 134 

60 East 4 2nd Street Nett' Voik 17 Tel 
Murray Hill 7-6850 


This, it feels, is needed to compensate for 
its rtilnerabiUty : with Italy’s long coast¬ 
line, many consuming areas ate nearer a 
port than to a steel mill, and it fears that 
imports may be deflected by the high tariffs 
into its own u easier” markets. The 
Italian* -we* also afraid that raising the 
tariffs would be an unhappy overture to 
Kennedy round. However, a compro 
double-decker tariff should reduce 
pressure of deflected impom-^eaot^i, 
perhaps, to quiet Italian fears 
And worries about the Kennedy 
always be put where other BC SC member* 
have put them. , 

Somethitig<i0f,'f$;h 
AccountYfZMfiS" ■ • 

.4^ ' 

A CONCESSION that Bijtafr MCfll ttdok 
trialists have for fefa trig* b 
vain to obtain—liberty to import d&tp 
American coking coal-— has (Hit been 
granted, at least in part, to th$ir French 
colleagues. This is one of a yepferix con¬ 
cessions to the steel industry; the 0^3 
concern financing and the ipeeftrf social 
charges borne paid by mine owners. But 
steel’s circumstances in France are arousing 
the same demands by the Left for nationali¬ 
sation as are heard—for different reasons—*, 
in Great Britain. 

Having reduced their investments, pared 
down their overall expenses, and made .con¬ 
siderable concessions to their customers in 
order to keep out foreign competition and 
retain their business, French steelmakers say 
they arc the end of their resources. Faced 
fcmh a continuing stagnation of .business, 
they have had to watch tUi$iov£t 
profits disappear, depreciation jfroVfsiohs 
sfcrink, and the prices of theitr shares fall. 
They therefore appealed to higher authority 
t —the ECSC and the French state! From 
t}he former, they asked for a protective 
barrier that might preserve for them'a larger 
^hare in the Community market. 

} To the state, they argued that if it wished 
to maintain in France higher energy prices 
and interest rates than their competitors have 
to pay abroad, the state should make \ip the 
difference. The sam<* applied if the state 
wishes to maintain the high fcyel ©f enjpJoy* 
ment in the French iron In short# 

dpey requested compensation for the 
excessive costs imposed on them frprq above; 
the French government has takep $91^9 
notice of their views. ' 

The first annuities on the loaii to be 
issued this year by the steel industry will be 
at the charge of the Kate, Whi#*i!f alas \ 
transfer to the natjona^f ajpjP ifeiuriS 
scheme the special sieknes# andvetkement 
contributions until nqw paid by employers 
on behalf of the iron miners. It is calculated 
(Wa wm ; teli#ve the Steel industry's 
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costs by r per cent of its turnover, that is 
to «y a little over-fri. lotnUlian. A direfct 
n®kw vifl re»l»ltfeK>m the 
reduetkn in the cost to the Kedi industry 
Of American coking coal, of which It is 
authorised to import 300,000 tons more this 
year chan in 196). This, increase in tonnage 
appears symbolic, and the reduction of 4 
frs. per ton almost equally so. But it gives 
the steel indusuya chance to exert pressure 
“ mpeaa coking coal— 

pi Germany. So the 
‘t week constitutes no 
keel masters, and 
l up to the credit of 
Jacques Terry, 
r tc start of an 
rassistaUQe may ie 
i' u pd cna fce some cost- 



rihtii 
eric which 
mm s&Qm;, 
fit: 




m 


l iBWfwqKi * 

■. t. 

: ... .' ** , ''. 4 :% 

•. .'v 0 „Iv. ‘I •' t&tfyijt&girf. 

• ’’ ^T^Jr'JJNtiafs'' reooasriage— 

I iwsspwNi^'mgfcp.pammr thus, 

.empfre has been arranged , at lari, ind will 
triw place in the -few** of this year. The 
Hi^s Authority the European Coal and 
Steel Community has how given its 
Wcssitqf W $be match, thoughomyaftcr a 
Svfe-ywr feud with August 4 iy»sen-Htttte. 
whose demand to be alkwwd to take over 
die majority of shares of Phoenix-Rheinrob 1 
AG had been made dependent by the High 
Authority upon coalitions which the two 
Ibyssen successor companies regarded as 
unjust Now ATH has forinally wfahdrawii 
its plea before die High Court of the Com¬ 
munity, removing all obstacles to the 
merger. 

Tnis will abolish one of the few relics 
of the decartelisation policy that was in¬ 
augurated by the Allies after the war. Ji 
was Vhdewiahdible that- the sppBoation at 
"ATH, first "made in November 4 "' 1958. 
aroused the distrust of the other five 
partners of ECSC against potential dwuin- 
attbn of the marltet by the steel magnates ot 
th<: Kfljli*. The High Authority chose to 
oppose 1 Thyssen’s demand With a sort of 
delaying tactic: they agreed In principle, 
but rtade it dependent upoh several'con¬ 
ditions, the n»Rt important of which wds 
the abrogation or alteration of a contract 
& delivery with HUtton wetke Sieger land 
AG, of which ATH owned a luge part of 1 
the shsn», 

; ATH claims that its is not being i 
abandoned because n is pntwWo i if has . 

agreed to the ECSC’s demands onjy to ' 
avoid further qety- The new combine 
will comprise the Greater part of the steel 
empire df Prip Thyssen, who, escaping 
Ntrzi persecution in 1939, died In ArgentWia. 
If will be Europe's second biggest steel 
griiup jiter the Italian Finsider and, in 
ipgji'Wnl have a capacity of about 8.5 mil¬ 
lion tons a year, compared vvith fh«; present 
annual rate of'pmduciidh 6f about j nmurfn 
tons of crude steel. ' 1 
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BUSINESS □ BRITAIN 


nati onalised co-operation 

Streamlining Coal Transport 


r Beeching’s new ten-year deal with 
Sir Christopher Hinton has not 
iddenly transformed the comparative 
■onomics of moving energy as electricity 
? wire or as coal by rail. What it has done 
to moderate coal transport costs for those 
jwer stations that for various reasons the 
mtral Electricity Generating Board can- 
>t avoid locating some distance away from 
e coalfields. These reasons operate 
gardless of railway charges: the main ones 
e that the good pithead sites available 
c fast being used up, and that strong 
ncnity objections are nowadays being 
iscd not only to new power stations but 
>o to the stringing of transmission wires 
ross the country from coalfields to power 
arket areas. The new arrangement will 
ve the Generating Board more economic 
xibiliiy to do what it will increasingly in 
lure be forced to do. 

Nor are the transport arrangements 
tinned quite what is usually termed 
merry-go-round operation.” Where this 
ally occurs is when trains can operate 
tolly around a kind of topological loop, 
>m the coal mine to the power station, 
und and back to the coal mine, round and 
: again. . . . Most of the arrangements 
visaged in the new CEGB coal stations 
11 provide loops at the power station end, 
abling the coal train to run through the 
•wer station, be automatically unloaded 
thout uncoupling, and run out again on 
the approach line again. There will not 
cessarily be a loop at the other end, in 
2 coal mine, since there arc few pithead 
routs being planned nowadays and there 
ten isn’t room. But ” Lord Robens is 
eady under pressure from Dr Beeching 
invest heavily in mechanical loading lay- 
ts and to release coal wagons now used 
‘ storage. So eventually, alter much ex¬ 


penditure of time and money by the three 
nationalised industries, this transport exer¬ 
cise, about the largest in the country, will 
be further streamlined. It needs to be any¬ 
way, in order to move by rail some 6o mil¬ 
lion tons out of the 85 million tons or so of 
coal that CEGB expects to be using by 1970. 

This exercise may be close to as 
economic as it could be today given its pre¬ 
sent technology ; the new deal will allow 
certain technical limitations to be removed 
or avoided. Some years ago the CEGB did 
a computer exercise in programming, tak¬ 
ing the country’s 200 power stations and 
700 mines, with different quality require¬ 
ments and output and levels of cost, also 
different distances and freight charges in 
between. The computer gave a set of 
answers as to the best practicable supply 
partern between mine and station, over the 
available transport network ; and the 
answers have gradually been used to route 
coal movement for most of the country’s 
generation. This exercise was one of the 
first major programming exercises used in a 
big British industry, gaining a significant 
oncc-for-all saving (though it presumably 
has to be run through again from time to 
time). In conjunction with the new deal on 
improving terminal facilities at the stations 
—which once again illustrates Dr Beech¬ 
ing’s feeling that the way to sell to big 
customers is to talk to them yourself—it 
should bring a high degree of efficiency to 
at least one major operation in British 
transport. 

COAL 

Meeting Bogey 

T he financial target set the National 
Coal Board by the Treasury, of cover¬ 
ing interest charges and providing £10 mil¬ 


lion a year towards replacement costs, 
might have seemed impossibly optimistic 
when Lord Robens took the chairmanship 
of the board in i960. In 1962 he was 
within sight of it; in 1963-64 he hopes to 
meet it. Because the Goal Board’s financial 
year is being moved forward, no hard figures 
are available for its operations in the calen¬ 
dar year 1963, but Lord Robens estimates 
that the gross profit for the year could be 
roughly £$ 3’£54 million, compared with 
the year before’s £45 million. This will 
meet the £10 million target after £42 mil¬ 
lion interest charges and may leave some 
bunco over—perhaps. Lord Robens sug¬ 
gests, to be laid against some selective price 
decreases. Sales of coal were at their 
highest level since 1958 ; at 201.5 million 
tons they were 8 million tons greater than 
1962, but 3 or 4 million tons of the im¬ 
provement catne from the foul weather. 
Total production was slightly down on 
1962, to 196 million tons, mostly due to 
cutting back production in Scodand and 
Durham, from these areas the prices of coal 
were selectively increased in 1962. This 
has allowed stocks to be run down to what 
Lord Robens regards as a reasonable level 
of 20 million tons. 

The improved results were achieved 
pardy through rationalisation—the number 
of colleries in operation was cut from 616 
to 580 during the year ; through concen¬ 
trating on the more productive faces; 
through mechanisation—67 per cent of coal 
produced was power loaded compared with 
59 per cent in 1962, and the rate was 70 per 
cent by the end of the year ; and through 
the higher productivity that these measures 
have helped to achieve—production re¬ 
mained at about the some level as in 1962 
but with 5 per cent fewer men employed. 
The return from these measures is dimin¬ 
ishing, however, and the Coal Board cannot 
expect improvements to continue at the 
same rate. 

Lord Robens considers that the “ delicate 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EMPLOYMENT 

CREEPING UPWARDS, perhaps a half 
per cent In the Industrial sector between 
June and November. 

RETAIL TRADE 

PEGGING LEVEL in November, below 
August and September. 


Percentage change from i 


Industrial 

production* October 19 +4 44 -H 

employment f November 103*4 +0*2 +0*3 4*4 

productivity^ October 118 +j +4 +4 

Unemployment 4 December 108*2 —1*9 -40 —I 

Wage rates (weekly) November 119*0 4*0*7 4*0*9 *+■ 

Retail prices November 112*1 +0 3 4-1*0 + 

Export prices October 100 +1 4*1 4 - 

Export trade* October 120 —I 4:1 Ni 

Retail trade* November 110 Nil —2 4* ■ 

+ Seasonally adjusted. Unemployment indicator refers export and retail trade reflect movements in volume 
to numbers wholly unemployed, excluding school - terms, valueot constant prices, 

leavers. Total unemployment level in December run - f Unofficial estimates awaiting Ministry of Labours 
* ' r ” ' revised manpower statistics. _ ... 


nine at an annual rate of 2 per cent. Indicators o, 


i manpower statistics ,. 
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and difficult ” years of the industry are past 
and that, with the drain from over-large 
stocks cut down and reasonable fevet of 
production attained, a state* of balance liars' 
been reached which should allow the board 
to ride through bad weather in the future. 
For coal, 1964 should be another year of 
price stability, in Which increased costs can 
be absorbed by increased productivity. 
However, the industry is still dependent on 
the fuel tax to shield it from the full force 
of oil competition—about 12 million tons a 
year to at stake. And the removal of the 
(effective) subsidy on some coal by¬ 
products at the end of the year will mean 
£1} million less in revenue, which might 
have to be passed on in dearer coke where 
the board has the chance. The coal board 
may have reached a plateau of relative ease, 
but it still needs a prop to stay there. 

THE ECONOMY 

Late Christmas Start? 

N ot much for retailers to feel excited 
about in their November business, 
according to returns to the Board of Trade. 
Allowing for seasonal factors, the total level 
appears to have remained the same, in both 
value and volume, as in October, when it 
was lower than in the two previous months. 
“ It is possible,” the Board qualifies, “ that 
the November sales may have been de¬ 
pressed by a late start to Christmas shop¬ 
ping.” Some department storekeepers 
support this view, finding that their busi¬ 
ness in December made up for any slack¬ 
ness in November. But until the full 
December figures are available and the 
Board has overcome its anxiety that no 
one months figures be taken too seriously, 
it can only be assumed that retail trade, 
after the boost in the late summer, settled 
down about 2 per cent higher than in the 
spring. 

The poor old weather comes into it again. 
Its “vagaries,” the Board thinks, may have 
had something to do with the drop in cloth¬ 
ing sales in November. Apart from durable 
goods shops, which maintained steady credit 
and non-credit sales, other non-food shops 
also did less well. Retail trade only held 
up in total because of some improvement in 
food shops, where business was back to its 
August rate. 

Among the few indicators yet available 
of November spending outside the shops, 


Retail Sales 

Value of 8ql*9 of different kinds of shops 
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hire purchase business in new cars, although 
perhaps not quite up to the October level 
after allowing for seasonal factors, remained 
buoyant with new credit 40 per cent higher 
than a year earlier ; and the total turnover 
of the catering trades was 7 per cent up on 
the twelve months compared with 4 per cent 
in the third quarter of 1963. Services, as 
well as motoring, may well be soaking up 
the money ; expenditure on these, excluding 
housing and fuel but including public trans¬ 
port, was already by the second quarter of 
1963 running 3 to 4 per cent higher, in real 
terms, than m 1962. 


AIRCRAFT 

Belfast’s White Elephant 

T he ioo-ton Belfast freighter that first 
flew on Sunday is the biggest, but not 
the heaviest aircraft ever to have been built 
in this country (that palm goes to the 
Brabazon of unlamented memory). Now 
that it is in the air, two questions need 
urgent answers: 

(1) What is the RAF going to do with 
the Belfast ? 

(2) What is the Government going to do 
with its builders, Short Brothers and 
Harland, and with Shorts’ 7,000 
workmen ? 

The RAF has 10 Belfasts on order ; these 
are the only long-range aircraft it possesses 
that can lift big army equipment up to 12 
feet wide and 40 tons in weight; such loads 
include tanks, armoured cars and heli¬ 
copters. In theory, they complement the 
short-range Argosy freighter; but an 
elementary sum shows that 10 Belfasts with 
a level hold (excluding the tail ramp) that 
is 60 feet long can only carry as many 
vehicles as can be lined up along 600 feet 
of kerb. Is it really worth an expenditure 
of considerably more than £10 million for 
this ? What contribution to strategic 
mobility does the RAF seriously think that 
ten aircraft are going to make ? Transport 
Command, the traditional dumping ground 
for unwanted civil aircraft, has an impressive 
paper fleet that turns out on examination 
to be capable only of carrying men and their 
playing cards, together with whatever equip¬ 
ment the Army has been able to break down 
into a size capable of fitting into aircraft 
never meant to carry it. Some of the Army’s 
quarts will not go into pint pots. 

The RAF does not like the Belfast, and 
has resisted all Government pressure to 
order more than the initial ten. The reason 
for its dislike lies in the fact that the Belfast 
has propellors. This makes it slower than 
the troop-carrying jets. But surely the 
Belfast, at 400 mifes an hour, covers 5,000 
miles rather faster than a ship is going to 
do, and is rather cheaper than maintaining 
dumps of strategic materials at points dose 
enough to potential trouble spots for them 
to be moved bv short-range Argosies' an 4 
their ilk. The RAfc’s attitude may or may 
not be right, but k certainly needs explain¬ 
ing, which Transport Command so far has 
refused to do. 
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Meanwhile, Shorts has the biggest white 
elephant on ks hands since the Princess fly¬ 
ing boats went into their 100-year sleep. 
The company would never have spent £10 
million on developing this monster if it had 
understood that only 10 would be ordered; 
when they are delivered, as they soon will 
be, it has no other significant amount of 
work in prospect. Had Shorts been sited 
in any Other part 6f the United Kingdom, 
it would have been merged or shut down 
long before now. But Shorts happens to be 
in Ulster, with its 7 per cent unemployment 
rate. What is the Government going to do 
with the company ? 

MOTORS 

Borg-Warner Gets Ford 

y choosing the Borg-Warner automatic 
transmission for the Corsair and Cor¬ 
tina 1500, Ford has given this company a 
virtual monopoly of automatic transmis¬ 
sion systems in the British motor industry 
that is likely to last until one of the car 
builders gets his own experimental auto¬ 
matic transmission to the production line. 
This is at least five years away. Borg- 
Warner has got into this happy position be¬ 
cause it is backed by the engineering experi¬ 
ence and reputation of its American parent, 
and has the plant to turn out the transmis¬ 
sion that appears to offer the best combina¬ 
tion of performance with proved durabilitv 
available to British car manufacturers. Alter¬ 
natives such as the Hobbs-Westinghouse 
transmission and the Smiths system— 
recently dropped by Rootes, though Renault 
is making a variant of it—may offer a 
better performance than the conventional 
combination of a hydraulic torque converter 
and epicyclic gearbox used by Borg-Warner. 
but they clearly have not seemed better bar¬ 
gains to these makers than their established 
rival. British car makers have been criticised 
for failing to develop the automatic trans¬ 
missions that were available in Britain long 
ago—such as the Hobbs—so that they mighi 
now be able to offer something competitive 
with American designs. The Westinghousc 
decision to tool up a £4 million factory to 
make the Hobbs transmission was a bold 
one, which unfortunately seems to hav<: 
been made that much too late. 

The Cortina is the cheapest cat myth 
BritiA iharket to be fitted with an auto 
matic transmission which adds £82 jos. t 
the price of the two-door Cortina 1500 
making it £686. Sales of the cheapest BM< 
cars with optional automatic transmission— 
the Austin A60 and the Morris Oxford- 
account for eight per cent andeteven jpei 
cent respectively of total sales of each model 
If the Cortina and Corsair rollbW this pat¬ 
tern, Borg-Warner would add 300-400 a 
week to its present output of i ,000 automata 
transmissions: it has capacity to make 4,000 
a week at its Letchwortn factory, so it wouJ 
appreciate still more customers. Continental 
makers are B-W’s next objective; they repre¬ 
sent a virtually untapped market, despite tb 
American ownership of many companies 
Borg-Warner lost almost all its large auto 
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STEEL AND THE NATION 

STEEL is 

many different 

industries... many 
different companies 

Steel is 300 separate British companies. This diversity is a source of strength, enabling 
the industry to respond rapidly to customers’ needs. Versatility and specialised 
knowledge of markets are two of the qualities that are helping steel to meet today’s 
priority — to sell, and sell hard. 

STEEL IS A DOZEN INDUSTRIES each using different plant and 
techniques, each demanding different skills, each making different 
products — from heavy plates made in million-ton plant to special 
alloy steels to be sold by the pound. 

STEEL IS A HUNDRED MARKETS at home and abroad, in which 
British steel is beating strong competition through quality and expert 
knowledge of the customer’s heeds. 

STEEL IS A THOUSAND PRODUCTS depending on the skills and 
experience of 350,000 steelmen. 

BRITISH STEEL 


BKITI6H IRON AND STE.EL F E D E R ATI ON STEEL HOUSE TOTHU.L STREET LbNOON 8W1 
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made transmission business in America once 
sales were high enough to justify car com¬ 
panies making their otfn transmissions. 

ROADS 

Buchanan in Action 

hb Ministries of Housing and Trans¬ 
port this week issued a joint circular 
to local authorities accepting the main prin¬ 
ciples of die Buchanan report on traffic in 
towns and indicating what local authorities 
should start doing about it. Already, of 
course, the Government has shelved the 
steering group’s important recommendation 
for regional bodies to implement the 
report With technical help from the 
Government if required, authorities are to 
adapt their development plans and, par¬ 
ticularly in large conurbations, undertake 
combined land use and transport surveys on 
which to base the necessary road schemes. 
These surveys should provide some of the 
essential factual meat that was so lacking 
in the report itself, though, apart from 
promising further advice on parking policy, 
the circular makes no mention of methods 
of estimating or controlling the future in¬ 
crease in traffic in any given area. 

The circular rightly emphasises that 
steps can be taken to relieve congestion by 
deliberate dispersal of certain land uses, and 
that for the same reason towns should not 
build up their centres at the expense of 
neighbourhood centres. But it does not 
begin to answer any of the questions about 
finance for Buchanan-scale roadworks 
which the authorities are bound to ask. 

The talk which Professor Buchanan gave 
this week to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Town Planning Institute 
related his principles to London’s most 
embarrassing problem, Piccadilly Circus. 
He rightly insisted that the Circus could 
only be planned to the agreed capacity of 
the streets leading into it—which, if these 
are to be retained as shopping streets with 
adequate conditions, actually means de¬ 
creasing the present volume of traffic in the 
Circus. On the other hand, he was sure a 
major ring road round the West End was 
needed, and unless this was to be awkwardly 
open-ended a route near, if not along, Picca¬ 
dilly would be necessary. But the validity 
of his sketch ideas depends on a very much 
more accurate assessment of London traffic 
growth—including means of holding it 
down. 

PE TROL 

What Octane ? 

he octane ratings of motor spirit is a 
subject that the big oil companies 
traditionally do not publicise and the tests 
published in this month’s issue of Which ? 
(much improved in presentation and con¬ 
tent) give motorists the first opportunity to 
compare the ratings of most brands on the 
market. The conclusion is that differences 
are more noticeable between samples of 
the same brand than between different 
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brands. All the major premium petrols were 
97 octane except for samples of National 
Btmzole and of Mobil Special, which 
were 96 octane on one occasion and 97 
octane on another. Jet “ 97 ” ranged from 
96 to 98 octane, and Total was 98. Esso 
has let it be thought that Esso Extra was 
of slightly higher grade than other premium 
petrols to justify charging id. a gallon more 
than other companies; but two samples of 
this brand and of Cleveland Discol (also 
sold by Esso) were 97 octane, just like 
everyone else. 

The “ super ” grades were all 101 octane 
except for Fina and Mobil, both 100, and 
Jet, which was 99 ; Total fluctuated between 
99 and 101. The “regular” grades, too, 
showed rather more variation than the 
premium ones: though Cleveland, Esso and 
Total were 91 octane, BP, Mobil, Regent 
and Shell were 90, Fina varied from 89 to 

91 and Power from 89 to 90. Mixture 
petrols—Esso, Cleveland and Fina—were 
94-95 octane, but Jet 94 plus ranged from 

92 to 95. None of the brands contained 
more lead than is safe, with most in BP 
Super and Cleveland Super Discol; but 
some samples were gummier than desirable, 
notably Esso and Cleveland—which might 
only indicate that the samples tested had 
spent too long in the garages’ tanks. All 
these tests suggest that the garage from 
which petrol is bought counts for more than 
the brand ; and that the cut-price petrols 
are not inferior, though their quality may 
vary more from one batch to another. Per¬ 
haps publication of this impartial survey 
will now encourage the petrol companies to 
be franker with the public, and substantially 
more informative in their advertising. 
Standard-Triumph's decision to put out the 
first batch of Triumph 2000s for “con¬ 
sumer-testing” (if only for 140 miles per 
driver) suggests that Which ? can have its 
effect on manufacturer’s attitudes. More¬ 
over, the page that the paper has placed at 
the disposal of Baroness Elliott’s Consumer 
Council may do much to make consumers 
take that organisation more seriously than 
they do now. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS 

Trustee Banks Ahead 

P rovisional figures released this week 
show that National Savings rose sub¬ 
stantially in calendar 1963 and that the bulk 
of the £192.7 million of the year’s new sav¬ 
ings, net of accrued interest, came through 
the Trustee Savings Banks, whose deposits 
rose by a net £118.5 million. In 1962, 
the total net savings increase was 
£138.3 million and that of the Trustee 
Savings Banks £77.6 million. The total of 
savings certificates outstanding showed a net 
decline of £ 8.7 million last year compared 
with a net gain of £6.8 million the year 
before ; while Post Office savings shrank by 
a net £11 million in 1963, compared with a 
net decline of almost £17 million in 1962. 
The 1963 inflow of new savings into the 
Exchequer is therefore represented chiefly 
by the net gain of £48.5 million in Defence 
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THE SAVINGS RATIO 
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Bonds and of £45.2 million in Premium 
Savings Bonds, minus almost £20 million 
represented by net withdrawals from the 
Post Office and the cashing of savings certi¬ 
ficates. The funds of the special investment 
departments of the Trustee Savings Banks, 
accounting for the overwhelming proportion 
of their total funds, are invested by th^ 
banks themselves, largely in local authority 
mortgages. 

The pattern that emerged last year could 
be expected for a year in which relatively 
low interest rates naturally attracted interest- 
sensitive money, particularly to the Trustee- 
Savings Banks whose special investment de¬ 
partments have generally been paying 4’ 
per cent and in some cases 5 per cent. At 
least a part of the funds they have attracted 
may clearly have come from larger investor 
rather than from thrift-minded wage 
earners. 

The Trustee Savings Banks hope to 
attract more funds if they are allowed to 
offer demand accounts and clearing cheques. 
The necessary bill passed its second read¬ 
ing in the Lords last month and is expected 
to pass into law early this year. The trustet 
bankers must also be relieved by the 
dwindling of the chances of their having to 
face competition in deposit rates from the 
clearing banks. 


STEEL-MAKING 

New Steel from Cold 
Scrap 

A new process for making steel from ail 
cold charges has been developed by the 
British Iron and Steel Research Association 
and a licence to make and sell plant for the 
process has been negotiated with Heaii 
wrightson. One disadvantage of certain 
very successful oxygen processes now avail¬ 
able was originally the limitation, about 20 
per cent, on the amount of cold scrap tha? 
can be used. This is often not enough 
even to deal with scrap arising in the st< 
plants itself, so open-hearth or, 
economically, electric arc furnaces must 
used to melt the scrap. Recent devel 
ments by Voest in Austria that enai 
the amount of cold metal used to be 
creased to 50 per cent, were described 
The Economist , November 9, 1963. 
n^w Fos (fuel, oxygen, steel) process 
BISRA can make steel from too per c< 
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cold metal, and at costs said to be 15s. to 
20s. a ton less than electric arc furnaces: so 
its main role might be in cold metal shops or 
us a supplementary scrap furnace in oxygen 
converter plants using hot metal. 

Like the Voest furnace, the new BISRA 
process gets hf at by burning ojl and oxygen- 
Using a furnace not untike the conventional 
arc fufnace, but t without its elaborate and 
expensive electrode movebierft hiedianiims, 
scrap steel, lime and carbon are basket- 
charged. The roof carries a single tgroidap 
burner wbic^i Shell developed, this" Is 
ignited ancf lowered as me metal melts avyay, 
A pool forms and the burner is withdrawn 
jntil all the scrap is melted, (This cycle 
was found necessary to prevenr the scrap 
sticking to the sides of the furnace.) After 
inalysis of the hot metal, the fuel and 
jxygen rates can be adjusted tp remove 
;arbon and raise the temperature so that 
:orrect composition and tapping tempera- 
:ure are reached at the same time. A 
Jamper gives an additional degree of con- 
iroi, over the furnace pressure, and so over 
eakage in of air. When the correct tapping 
.onditions have been reached, the burner 
s cut out, finishings added and the furnace 
apped. Size for size, the furnace is claimed 
o have a higher capacity than an electric arc 
urnace, and lower running costs. 

■SCIENCE 

Boffins’ Junket 

E very year the Physical Society provides 
scientists of every kind with a show¬ 
case at its exhibition of Scientific Lnsrru- 
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meats and Apparatus. The standards ate y 
high, the prmfee of befog chosen to exhibit * 
considerable,, and competition for places 
is hot among research departments in uni¬ 
versities, industry and government organisa¬ 
tions. The most encouraging part of this 
year’s show is the number of universities 
exhibiting ; the most pwxzling, the curious 
variety of exhibits squeezed in under the 
label “ apparatus.” They could be classified 
as instruments* phenomena (or toys) and 
things (such as silicon nitride whiskers). A|1 
are seriously intended and many could lead 
to valuable developments. 

The whiskers ” arc an example—-in its 
search for engineering materials the Explo¬ 
sives Research establishment of the Ministry 
of Aviation has devised a way of growing 
silicon nitride whiskers in quantity. Their 
great strength could be used to reinforce 
metal. Rolls Royce is exploring the same 
path with fine-drawn silica fibres—twice as 
strong as the strongest steel—which are 
coated with aluminium and compressed to 
make a structural material. Glass fibres are 
used in bundles to transmit pictures round 
corners and, unconventionally by Sperry 
Gyroscope as a mechanical filter. The 
phenomenon of superconductivity is now 
tamed, and becoming essential for mak¬ 
ing high magnetic fields. The Oxford 
Instrument Company, set up by a member 
of the staff of the Clarendon Laboratory 
(why are there so few technical companies 
of this sort, clustered round the universities, 
compared with America?), showed its super¬ 
conducting magnets—‘the only ones being 
made commercially in Britain. And the 
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Medical Research Council showed Radrcj a 
•system for measuring afid Recording five 
different items of information from ten 
sources—aimed at hospitals for the recording 
of temperatures, pulse rates, etc. But apart 
from showing what practical advances have 
been made in the last year (as opposed to 
theoretical -opes which are hard to demon¬ 
strate) the exhibition g}ves scientists an 
opportunity to mingle with their kind—and 
outsiders the chance tp see the scientific 
underbelly of British industry^ 

SHORTER NOTE 

Shell’s final confirmation that it will go 
ahead and build the 4 million tons a year 
refinery at Tecsport that it has been con¬ 
sidering for some years will provide the 
North-East of England with its own com¬ 
pany-owned refinery (Imperial Chemical 
Industries has some petroleum processing 
capacity in the area and will have more); 
and it will push up the sights for British 
refining capacity to approaching 60 million 
tons a year by 1967. It has pstaved possible 
to arrange for dredging of the Tees to allow 
63,000-1 on dw tankers to come up to ihe 
refinery site—which lies between Dorman 
Long’s Lackenby steel mill and the river. 
This size of tanker is smaller than an inter¬ 
national group might like to operate from 
North Africa, from which some of the ne\* 
plant’s crude will come, but as large as can 
be brought through the Suez Canal from 
the Persian Gulf, the other crude source 
envisaged. 


Has Regional Policy Swung Too Far One Way? 


U ntil about five years ago economists discussing development 
area policy usually treated it as a dubious departure from 
the economic location of industrial development, giving overmuch 
weight to considerations of social capital ” and only marginally 
10 be countenanced. More recently the" fashion swung towards 
much less critical acceptance of a policy of bringing work to the 
workers (i.c. from Gradgrind to Cheeryblc) ; this came shortly 
after the Conservatives, attempting to “ improve ” the policy, had 
rendered it ineffective. When higher unemployment across the 
country really began to show up some grey spots, in 1958 and 
again in 1961-62, the government changed the policy back to 
development areas, with some trimmings. More figuring has been 
done in the meantime about some of the elements of social capital, 
cost of congestion, etc., that are involved ; among economists, this 
has tended to reinforce the Cheerybles with plausible reasons for 
being nice to workers who allegedly won’t move to find work. 

The fashion has perhaps gone a bit too far the nice way ; and 
it . is fitting that a moderately Gradgrmd counter-reaction should 
now. arise in Newcastle, upon Tyne itself—from Messrs H. W. 
Richardson and E. G. West, lecturers in economics at the university 
there, contributing to the current Lloyds Bank Review- The adjec¬ 
tive Gradgrind, in any case, is perhaps unfair: Messrs. Richardson 
and West doubt whether a quite uncritical acceptance of bringing 
work to the workers in fact helps individual unemployed men as, 
much as re-training and encouragement to move (on a decent scale, 
unlike the present inadequate facilities apd incentives) probably 
would. As they put it 

. . ; most current opinion stands upon: the economic absurdity 
that a labour stirphts ts required to hkJucc industrialists to expand 


in development districts, since the main factor which attracts them 
there is the assurance of plentiful supplies of labour. To argue, 
therefore, that the attraction of industrialists to the less prosperous 
regions is an intrinsic pan of a full employment policy is weak 
rationalisation. 

Putting the main accent on encouraging labour mobility, they agree, 
didn’t work in the thirties, when it was a matter of trying to move 
men from areas with unemployment rates of 70-80 per cent into 
other parts of an economy where the national average was over 
jo per cent. They believe it might offer much more return in an 
economy with a 2 per cent average and ‘‘black ” spots of only 4 to 5 
per cent. 

Is labour, nowadays, inherently immobile ? These lecturers 
carried out a survey in Tyneside in which 76 out of 203 unem¬ 
ployed men said they would take a job in another part of the 
country at the same rate of pay. Of these 29 were married ; 
of the other 80 married, 65 would take a job elsewhere if they got a 
council house. Of the 203* only 38 (mostly already skilled) were 
unwilling to rake re-training courses. 

Messrs Richardson and West would propose aocne shift of 
emphasis bade to labour mobility not as an alternative, but as a 
complement to existing regional policy with its oVer-emphasis on 
taking work to workers. And their derailed suggestions, wherever 
one sits in. this argument, are sensible t offering initial travel 
warrants more generally for tnea tp gp and seek work ; a national 
clearing house for council dwellings, plus special grants to local 
authorities to build council houses for people coming to labour- 
short areas; more positive promotion by the Minis tryof Labour 
of what facilities they already offer ; and higher allowances for men 
during te-training courses*'' 
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Falls of 9.5 points (or 10.2 points since the weekend) in The Economist-Ex tel 
indicator testify to the state of the market's mind this week. There has been 
serious concern over the possibility of the introduction of measures to curb com¬ 
pany profits, and over reports that NEDC is thinking along these lines. On Monday 
stock exchange activity reached the highest levels it has known since the summer 
of 1961, in heavy two-way business. By Thursday morning the falls had levelled 
off but uncertainty remained, with the market evidently finding the outlook difficult 
to assess against a background of obscure leaks from the Ned Council. Tobacco 
shares looked sad most of the week on fears of the impending publication of the 
US report on health and smoking; British-American Tobacco fell 3 s. to 50 s. 
Although a relapse came later , aggravated by the announcement of a £15 million 
New Zealand loan , the gilt-edged market came to life early in the week , when the 
Government broker reduced his selling prices on the tap slocks. That on the 
Exchequer 4% 1968 was moved down l—enough to attract sizeable buying—but 
for the Exchequer 5% 1976-78* the price tvas raised to 96^ providing further 
evidence that the tap in this stock is running low. 


LEYLANP MOTOR 

Better than Expected 

N early doubling the pre-tax profit is 
more than most people had expected 
from Leyland Motor; but it rose from 
5.6 million to 10.3 million for the year to 
September 30, 1963. The dividend has 
been raised from 20 per cent to 22i per 
cent for the year—now more than twice 
covered, where last year there was only 
1.3 times cover for the lower dividend. 
Most of the recovery probably came from 
the improved demand for heavy lorries 
last year, which was more marked abroad 
than at home in the period covered by the 
accounts; but the rise of 30% or so in 
Standard-Triumph’s output of cars and vans 
—with better sales on the more profitable 
home market and in the United States— 
should have meant that this purchase was 
beginning, belatedly, to pay its way. At 
the price of 99s. 9d. to which the shares 
rose on the results they still yield 41 % : 
with the prospect of another good year for 
lorry and car makers ahead and adequate 
cover for the dividend, the shares are still 
attractive. 

STEEL REPORTS 

With One Voice 

N this general election year it is hardly 
surprising that the first batch of steel 
reports share one common theme—the 
perils of renationalisation of the steel indus¬ 
try. Of the steel chairmen whose state¬ 
ments have been published only Mr A. G. 
Stewart of Stewarts and Lloyds does not 
dwell on this theme, an omission that he 

S romises to rectify at the annual meeting. 
>ut political uncertainties apart, the steel 
chairmen are a good deal more optimistic 
about their companies’ prospects than they 
were a year ago. In fact they make clear 
that their dividend decisions were based 


largely on prospects rather than the past 
year’s results, for it was late in the com¬ 
panies’ financial years before there was any 
marked improvement in steel demand from 
the home market. 

One of the most surprising revelations 
comes from Mr E. T. Judge, the chairman 
of Dorman Long, for although profits 
before tax and loan interest fell from £3.9 
million to £3.3 million, those from the 
steel side actually rose from £2.7 million 
to £3.1 million even though the group 
was working at only about 60% of 
capacity. This impressive performance 
reflects the company^ wisdom in concen- 
: trating production at its low-cost plants 
(which has meant shutting down the Ack- 
lam works). It also enhances the group’s 
prospects in the current year when the oper¬ 
ating rate seems certain to be well above 
that of 1962-63. The real crash in profits 
has come from the structural engineering 
and chemicals side where in successive years 
pre-tax profits have slumped from £2} mil¬ 
lion to £214,000. The days of high profit¬ 
ability in structural engineering are well 
over and Mr Judge holds out little hope 
of an early increase in margins ; but a com 
bination of technical advances and increased 
output does hold out the prospect of some 
recovery in prospects from this side too. At 
23s. 3d. the £1 shares yield y\% and are 
already discounting a further improvement 
in the dividend. Nevertheless Dorman Long 
looks to be one of the best prospects in the 
steel share market. 

The star performer in the steel industry 
was undoubtedly Stewarts and Lloyds with 
trading profits 36 % higher at £12.9 million. 
Here too the closing down of older and less 
economic blast furnaces and tube works 
played a big part in the improved results. 
This was evident in operations overseas, as 
well as at home, and was most marked in 
the South African group where a in¬ 
crease in turnover produced an increase of 
62% in profits before tax. 


BANKS HOVIS McPOUGALL 

Leaven in the Dough 

L ast year Ranks Hovis McDougall 
acquired no less than seventy-one 
other businesses, but lest anyone think the 
giant’s appetite is sated, one reason for this 
week’s £13 million convertible loan stock 
is to “ acquire other businesses as oppor¬ 
tunities occur.” The bulk of the group’s 
take-overs la?t year were of agricultural 
merchants, mostly very small companies 
(the total cash outlay was under £3^ 
million). For Ranks, like producers in so 
many fields, is finding that the era of the 
consumer has begun and that the successful 
manufacturer must have direct contact with 
his ultimate customer. In the animal feed¬ 
stuff industry, in which Ranks is increas¬ 
ingly engaged, this means controlling the 
merchant wholesalers and obtaining direct 
outlets to the farmer. 

But Ranks is also facing up to the gradual 
decline in the Briton’s bread consumption 
by diversifying not only out of bread baking 
into animal feedstuff's and biscuit and cake 
manufacture, but into other related fields 
Some of the new loan stock is earmarked 
for modernising and expanding flour milh 
and bakeries, but Ranks already has a stake 
in wholesale groceries, blending and pack¬ 
aging butter and even motor trading and : 
distribution. Trade investments, in fact, 
are up from just under £1 million to over 
£1] million, two of the published joint 
ventures being with Reckitt and Colman in 1 
starch-reduced foods and with Liebigs 
(Oxo) in Chipmunk potato crisps. -j 
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Diversification plus the benefits of the 
two-year-old merger between Ranks and 
Hovis McDougall seem to be paying off. 
Trading profits for the year ended last 
August were up from £17.6 million to 
£19.9 million and pre-tax profits, after a 
sharp rise in interest charges, from £12.3 
million to £13.8 million. This means 
earnings rose from 29% to 33% providing 
cover of 2.2 times for the dividend <one 
point higher) at 15%. 

The new convertible loan is a mongrel, 
being offered (at £98 but with £73 not 
called until next July) to ordinary share¬ 
holders on the basis of £1 for every five 
shares, but with the right to convert only 
half one’s allotment. This ensures that on 
a full conversion, the Rank equity will be 
increased by only 5!%. The coupon is 6% 
and the maturity date 1985-88. The 
conversion prices are equivalent to between 
37s. 8d. to 39s. 2d. from 1966 to 1968, 
which looks attractive compared with the 
current market price of Ranks of 35s. 4]d. 
(to yield 4.2 %) and last year’s high of 38s. 
The loan is accompanied by news that the 
first quarter of the current year has been 
“ favourable ” and a forecast of not less than 
a maintained 15%, As a general election 
hedge, this convertible looks a winner. 


MARLEY TILH 

Ceiling and Floor 
for Profits 

T he share price of Marley Tile 
(Holding), the Aishcr family’s £19 
million roofing and floor product group, has 
fallen back from its peak of 32s. on dis¬ 
appointment that in spite of a striking rise 
in profits the dividend has been held at 
15 Vo But there is some consolation for 
shareholders in the forecast of an effective 
increase of one-fifth in the currenr year’s 
payment as the rate is to be maintained 
after a one-for-five scrip issue. 

One reason for the board’s conservatism 
—the company likes to have above average 
dividend cover—may well be that the 
interest burden on last year’s higher bank 
overdraft (up from £2.3 million to £2.8 
million) and on increased loan capital (up 
from £2,8 million to £3.2 million) will, if 
anything, be added to in the current year. 
For the outstanding £3 million of the 
recent £4 million debenture has now been 
called and there will be a full year’s 6J% 
interest to service. However, with Marley’s 
background of profit growth this gearing 
should soon be working to the advantage 
of ordinary shareholders. Since (958 
profits have almost trebled. Last year 
(ending October 31st) at the trading level 
they were up from £3.5 million to £4.2 
million and at the pre-tax level from £2.1 
million to £2.6 million—and this in spite 
of a near-standstill In business for three 
months due to bad weather. 

No breakdown of the contribution of 
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different sectors is given, but roofing tiles 
take pride of place in the chairman’s state¬ 
ment and sales were “higher with an 
increased share of the market.” Flooring 
products showed “ a satisfactory increase ” 
and plant is being extended. There is also 
to be additional plant for plastic drainpipes 
and building sealing systems—in fact, these 
projects help to explain the rise in capital 
commitments to over £900,000. Foam pad¬ 
ding for the furniture and motor industries, 
which Marley has been manufacturing for 
three years, has made “ considerable pro¬ 
gress,” while the overseas companies, now 
controlled for purposes of consolidation by 
a new subsidiary, are described as provid¬ 
ing a satisfactory contribution. The 
strength of Marley, of course, lies in the 
growth prospects of the house building 
industry and this makes it an attractive 
share to hold whichever political party wins 
the election. With earnings up from 29% 
to 36%, the shares at their present price 
of 28s. 6d. are on an historical earnings yield 
of 7.5% and prospective dividend yield of 
3 . 2 %. 

PROPERTY BIDS 

Day of Decision 

F or shareholders in the three property 
companies for which Trafalgar House 
is bidding the day of decision has arrived. 
At the close of business this Friday, 
January 10th, the offers lapse for the 
preference and ordinary share capital of 
City & West End Properties, Consolidated 
London Properties and Metropolitan Pro¬ 
perties. Last week Trafalgar House made 
its bid unconditional and on Monday it 
further announced the proportions of the 
share capitals it then controlled and that it 
would use its votes to oppose the board’s 
proposals to repay the preference share¬ 
holders at premium. On Wednesday the 
trios’ board announced repayment terms of 
6d. in each case above the bid prices. 

For the board’s proposals to become 
effective it would be necessary for a special 
resolution to be passed, requiring a 75% 
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majority of those voting, and for the court 
to approve the scheme. Given Trafalgar 
House’s statement of intentions, therefore, 
it is unlikely that the board’s proposals will 
be accepted at the general meeting. If they 
still have time, therefore, preference share¬ 
holders should accept the offers (of 
respectively 24s., 26s. and 26s. per prefer¬ 
ence share), rather than take a chance on 
the board’s proposals going through. 

The choice for the ordinary shareholders 
is more difficult. In the case of Consoli¬ 
dated London Properties the board has 
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stated categorically that the coming' revalua¬ 
tion will give asset values for the ordinary 
shared “ materially higher ” than the latest 
bid; it has given no such assurance for the 
other companies. In any case, there is no 
guarantee that future share prices* Will 
reflect asset values despite the board's re¬ 
vised dividend forecasts and scrip issues. 
It would still Seem sensible for the ordinary 
shareholders of City & West End ana 
Metropolitan Properties to accept the offers, 
which are pitched 16% and 37% above 
previous market prices. Holders of Con¬ 
solidated London ordinary might do better 
not to accept, though the choice is a 
fine one. Either way it now appears that 
Trafalgar House will be left with substantial 
minority holdings in all three companies. 
It is unlikely to rest content with that for 
too long. 

PURNELL/HA2ELL SUN 

John Bull in Print 

he terms announced on Thursday for 
the merger of Hazell Sun and Purnell 
into the British Printing Corporation seem 
attractive enough to frustrate the News of 
the World which has already made a bid 
for Hazell Sun. Purnell is offering two of 
its shares plus 30s, in cash for every three 
shares in Hazell Sun. With Purnell shares 
at 2is. io]d. the offer is worth 24s. 7d. and 
compares with a 1962 low of 11$. Hazell 
Sun shareholders who do not want to hold 
the new shares will be able to sell them at 
a guaranteed price of 21s. 9d. The Nevs of 
the World bid was underwritten for 21s. cash 
and it seems unlikely that the newspaper 
group, although keen to add to its interest 
in colour printing will raise its offer, for 
the Purnell offer puts the shares on an his¬ 
torically low earnings yield of under 5*%. 
However, it would be surprising if the 
Hazell Sun directors arc not able to offer the 
prospects of improved earnings for the year 
to next March. 

This will certainly be reassuring for Pur¬ 
nell shareholders, for in the merged group 
Hazell Sun shareholders will be contributing 
about 39% of the combined equity and 
about 29*% of net attributable earnings (on 
the basis of the latest reported results for 
the two companies), after interest on the 
£5.1 million in cash, which Purnell would 
have to find. This will probably mean a 
further fixed interest issue, for the end 1962 
balance sheet showed net cash assets of only 
£207,000. 

A further factor that may dissuade the 
News of the World is the big stake of 
London Merchant Securities in Hazell Sun. 
It acquired in April last year a 24.6% stake 
from International Publishing Corporation 
at ns. a abate and has since brought its 
holding up to about 30%. This property 
group, headed by Mr Max Rayne, has 
agreed to the. merger terms. One field in 
which the npw group will reign unchal¬ 
lenged Trill be in radio and TV programme 
journals, for Associated Rediffusion’s TV 
Times is printed by Hazell iSun while a 
Pu^neU subsidiary prints the Radio Times . 
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BOWMAKEK 

0+ 

On Firmer Ground 

T he Iasi of the big finance houses to 
shake of the clinging mud of the 
slough of despond, Bowmaker, has reported 
a rise from £181,000 to £1.1 million in 
profits before tax in the year to October 
31st, and its dividend for the full year is 
up from 5% to xi/... This looks good, but 
something better from profits might have 
been expected. In 1961-62 trading profits 
of £811,000 were weighed down by Yeoman 
Credit’s loss of £520*000 and by a new 
provision of £110,000 for overseas con¬ 
tracts! After allowing for these factors the 
real increase in profits in the past year was 
therefore £289,000—a figure that must 
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Profits Diverge 

W ednesday's results from Barclays and 
the Midland Bank turned the dismal 
tide of earlier bank results and also served 
to confirm what had been suggested in these 
columns a week ago: that it would be a 
considerable surprise if bank profits were 
not boosted by the 14% rise in the average 
level of advances compared with a rise of 
only I V o in 1962. However, the results 
of the other five of the seven large clearing 
hanks do show a decline in banking profits 
—again, as last year, confining the fall to 
the smallest figure consistent with the 
actual trend. Lloyds, Westminster, District 
and Martins all revealed a fall in profits of 
i”, or less. The National Provincial has 
repeated last year’s performance ; disclosed 
profits show a marginal rise, but this is more 
than accounted for by a rise of £73,000 in 
the dividend from its hire purchase subsi¬ 
diary, North Central Finance. 

The best performance of 1963, in terms 
of profitability, was that of the Midland, 
whose profits rose by 6% on au increase 
in the average level of advances of 12.7“,.. 
Barclays achieved a far better growth rate 
with advances up by 18.3°.., but disclosed 
a percentage increase in profits below 
the Midland’s 5,6V.. The great mystery in 
the 1963 results is what happened to the 
Westminster and to a less extent LJoyds. 
In terms of increased advances the West¬ 
minster was close behind Barclays with an 
increase of 16.7". but anioehqw managed 
to make lower profits than in 4962. 

The main restraining influences om profit 
levels jfy 4963 were: the fall in the general 
level of interest rates—the average level pf 
Bank rate was 4% compared with 4.87% in 
1962—which made advances less remunera¬ 
tive ; and die relentless rise in costs. 
Nevertheless many of the banks must have 
been chastened by the experience of healthy 
increases in business so lately swallowed 
by these factors. Competitive rates for 
deposits might put pressure on profits in the 
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surely have been more than accounted for 
by the reduction in borrowing costs during 
1962-63, following the fall m Bank rate. 

la fact Bowmaker seems to be la gg ing 
behind most of the other big companies on 
the road to recovery ; most of the qompames 
have now either passed or are within strik¬ 
ing distance of the record profits achieved in 

RECORD OF RECOVERY 

(£ million) 

Year and HP Debt Profits before 


tax 

1959 1963 1959 1963 

Astley. June 30 10 31 451 505 

UDT . June 30 138 162 3-135 3 027 

Mercantile .. Sept. 30 49 68 2-134 2-313 

Bowmaker .. Oct. 31 48 47 2 304 M00 


1959 1962 1959 1962 

Brit. Wagon. Dec. 31 20 28 710 720 

Lombard- Dec. 31 78 69 I 860 601 

Wa*. Finance Dec. 31 7 8 603 616 


first instance but it is clearly the banks’ best 
hope of commercial success in the long 
run. But it now seems clear that the 
Treasury has decided to block moves in 
this direction. The bankers would be 
unwise to let matters rest there. 

While the banks in general have made 
an unexciting showing, the three dis¬ 
count houses that report at the end of the 
year are still riding the tail of the boom 
that produced record increases in profits in 
1962. This was to be expected ; the banks 
fret under the conditions that the discount 
houses enjoy most—periods of falling 
interest rates. Disclosed profits of 
Alexanders Discount ate n‘:;, higher and 
the dividend, at 12 V 0 ;,, is 1.4 points higher 
after last year’s one-for-dght scrip issue. A 
further scrip issue on a one-for-nine basis 
is now proposed. The National Discount 
Company, after recovering so spectacularly 
in 1962 from earlier difficulties, has now 
disclosed a further increase in profits of 
21 1 ’.., and has made up for last year, when 
it was the only one of the twelve houses to 
produce neither a higher dividend nor a 
scrip issue, by increasing its dividend by 
2 points and giving shareholders a bonus 
disribution of 1%. The largest discount 
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3959. Bowojaker’s latest profit of 
£1,100,000 is less than half the 2959 figure 
of £2,304,000. Admittedly the other com¬ 
panies have achieved this only by carrying 
a level of business in some cases appreciably 
above 1959 levels. This however pin¬ 
points the most disturbing feature of Bow- 
maker's latest results; the fact that hire 
purchase debt outstanding is fractionally 
below the level of 1959. Bowmaker is 
financing a smaller share of the business 
available in an industry that is becoming 
daily more competitive. Bowmaker will no 
doubt point out that it is now taking only 
the best business, but all the companies that 
have increased their business are saying the 
same thing. Business is now running “ at a 
considerably higher level ” than at the same 
time last year. But there is a good deal of 
ground to make up. 


house, the Union, has increased its profits 
by 17°,. and announced an unchanged divi¬ 
dend of 12}% on the increased capital. 

The past year may have been better than 
the disclosed profits indicate ; two good 
years in a row are enough to convince 
bill brokers that five bad years are in the 
offing and the transfers to hidden reserves 
were probably well up this time. These 
three houses benefited in 1963 first from 
the reduction in Bank rate in the early days 
of the new year which meant a capital gain 
on the assets, and secondly from the intro¬ 
duction at the same time of the two-tier 
Bank rate. When this weapon was used in 
March the traditional gap between Bank 
rate and bill rate narrowed sharply and 
since the market's borrowing costs did not, 
in general, increase by an equal amount the 
margin on Treasury bill portfolios must have 
been particularly good. Thirdly, the houses 
arc still, in many cases, where the capital 
gain has not already been taken, enjoying 
good margins on bonds taken up during the 
high interest rate months of 1961 and 1962. 
Added to this, 1963 was a fairly satisfactory 
year for jobbing profits. Finally, 1963 has 
probably seen an increase in the amount of 
commercial paper carried by the bouses. 
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SECOND covent garden 

Ex-Zee 

A smell of burnt fingers flavours the 
report of Second Covent Garden Pro¬ 
perty for the year to end-Septcmber. The 
fingers in question were those plunged into 
the fire of the North American property 
market in the ill-fated partnership with Mr 
William Zeckendorf. The directors are 
commendably frank: in the words of Sir 
Brian Mountain, “ if and when ” the North 
American interests become revenue produc¬ 
ing, u there should be a substantial income 
to be received from this source ” but “ it is 
unlikely” that the investment there will 
produce income “for at least three years 
and in all probability for somewhat longer 
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than this.” The North American invest¬ 
ments are shown at a net $21.6 million 
(excluding the dollar premium—which 
would be receivable on sale) or 12s. 9d. per 
Second Covent Garden 5s. ordinary share. 
The remainder of the company’s net asset 
value per share at end-September of 21s. 
is accounted for by the British assets and 
liabilities. 

The problem in North America is still 
serious: the $21.6 million represents assets 
of $54.7 million less loans of $33.1 million. 
The loans will require servicing, but the 
assets arc still largely non-rcvenue-produc- 
ing. The debentures of a subsidiary of 
the American company have been trans¬ 
ferred to the latter and the income from 
these should ease the situation across the 
Atlantic—but at the expense of the holding 
company’s profis, which for 1962-63 in- 
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eluded this income. Sir Brian therefore 
foresees a drop in the holding company’s 
profits this year, although he does refer to 
future increases in income from develop¬ 
ments in Britain, which seem to be pro¬ 
ceeding satisfactorily. The 10% dividend, 
just covered last year, is to be maintained 
this year, by drawing on reserves. At 14s. 
the shares yield a rather sorry 3.6 ° 0 , but 
offer the prospect of rich pickings in a few 
years’ time, if the company finds its feet 
again. 

MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage calculations on page 156 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pages I So and 
159 


I TRUSTEE INVESTMENT 

A “Which?" on Trustees? 

T his week’s attack on the Public Trustee by Sir Martin Lindsay, 
Conservative MP for Solihull, raises a larger issue than the 
disputed wisdom and efficiency of a government office. Trustees 
as a class tend to be chosen on trust and judged on hindsight. The 
big question is whether some better yardstick can be found. 

The office of the Public Trustee, set up in 1908 before banks 
and insurance companies established trust departments, and after 
a rash of defaults by individual trustees, now handles some 15,000 
trusts with assets estimated at £223 million. Banks and insurance 
companies, predominantly banks, handle more than 100,000 trusts 
with assets probably running close to £2,000 million. Still more 
trusts in Britain, by number, are managed by solicitors and 
relations and other individuals, who often act, also, as co-trustees 
with an institution. How efficiently these institutions and indi¬ 
viduals perform their duties as trustees can often be told only 
when it may be too late. 

Certainly Sir Martin deserves support for his contention that the 
head of the judiciary Js too preoccupied with other matters to 
keep an effective eye on an investment office—and is anyway not 
qualified to do so. At the least, supervision of the Public Trustee 
should be transferred to the Treasury—not that there is much 
investment expertise there either. And an independent inquiry, 
which Sir Martin says he will seek, should be able to discover 
whether the Public Trustee is indeed as slow about sending out 
accounts and answering letters as Sir Martin alleges. It may also 
produce some reduction in the Public Trustee’s fees, which for 
certain classes of work exceed fees charged by banks, even though 
the Public Trustee’s office is a non-profit concern. 

But it is far more difficult to sec how an investigation of the 
Public Trustee alone would manage to judge Sir Martin’s main 
complaint, that millions of pounds have been “ lost ” to benefici¬ 
aries because trust monies were left idle in “ stagnating or 
declining ” fixed-interest securities instead of being ventured more 
bravely into equities. What measure is to be used? Sir Martin 
unwittingly shows the difficulty by attempting a comparison with 
the success that the Church Commissioners have had in increasing 
capital and income over the past 15 years, partly through switching 
to ordinary shares. Yet such a comparison is hardly valid, since 
the Public Trustee is necessarily swayed by very different con¬ 
siderations in investing the funds of some 15,000 widely varying 


trusts in many of which investment up to 2 \ years ago was 
restricted to fixed interest stocks. 

The record shows that while the Public Trustee began switching 
to equities somewhat later than some bank trustees and has done 
so slightly more slowly since he started, he has by no means been 
quite the fuddy-duddy Sir Martin suggests. Over the past decade, 
he has pur some £60 million into equities, which at last count, in 
March 1963, accounted for 45% of his total investments compared 
with less than 20'', at the end of 1953. During the same period, 
the proportion of his portfolios in gilt-edged securities declined 
from 7 5 ' *•» t0 about 40%. By comparison, one of the major joint 
stock banks estimates that over 60 of the trust funds it adminis¬ 
ters are now in equities, compared with less than 40% ten years ago. 

Since August 1961, when the Trustee Investment Act allowed 
trustees to put up to 50 % of trust funds into equities without 
the special powers previously required by each trust for such 
investments, the Public Trustee has been switching into equities 
at the accelerated pace of about £1 million a month, more than 
double the average rate of switch during the preceding years. 
And the switch has doubtless been sensibly braked by market 
conditions: gilt-edged touched bottom just when the Trustee 
Investment Act became law and have since risen on balance rather 
more than equities. 

Yet a blanket comparison of the proportion of trust funds 
invested in equities is worth little in itself. While most new 
trusts now give trustees wider powers to invest in equities even 
than those provided by the liberalised provisions of die Trustee 
Investment Act, the investment decisions of institutions often 
reflect to some extent the wishes of individual co-trustees or 
beneficiaries. Nor is it a law of nature that every investment in 
equities is automatically profitable. 

What might usefully be attempted is a confidential study of the 
fate of, say, 500 roughly similar trusts over 10 years in cases where 
the trustees have been given wide power of discretion, and to make 
a comparison of the income secured and capital appreciation 
achieved on such a sample by the Public Trustee and each of the 
big banks and insurance companies. Such a study might provide 
some standard by which not only the larger institutions, but also 
the family solicitor and Uncle Fred could measure their efficiency 
as trustees. In the United States, the government machinery for 
such a study exists in the congressional committee. In Britain, the 
select committee on nationalised industries would hardly be a sub¬ 
stitute: might not the Government commission a private research 
firm to do the job ? 
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IMQS 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS fOLLOW DRIVE TOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


The follow mg statement by the Gluii man. 
Mr A. G. Stewart, has been circulated ro share¬ 
holders with the report and accounts for the >1 
weeks ended September 28. 1963: 

CEM'K M fUMlW 

A, shareholders will have seen in the state 
inent accompanying the final dividend lecom- 
mend.ition issued last month. the trading piofii 
of the Group for the year under review was 
Cl3,972.000—an increase of £3.151,000 com¬ 
pared w ith that of the pievious yeai It vs ill he 
noted from the Account that the turnover of 
die Gioup increased by appmxiinutely £4 million 
whilsT the charges weie onU approximately 
£600,000 greater than in the piev ious year. Tins 
is a reflection of the savings adueved by the 
decisions taken, to which I referred last year, to 
**{iengthen the competitive position of the Com¬ 
pany by the dosing-down of some ol our less 
economic and older blast furnaces and tube 
works, and to die benefits resulting from oui 
continuing dtive for greater efficiency and 
rationalisation in various sections of our busi¬ 
ness. In addition, there was an improvement 
in home trade demand in the latter part of the 
year and, as may be seen in the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account, there has been an im¬ 
provement in the overall earnings of our over¬ 
seas companies which are such a source of 
strength to the Group. The re hulls of these 
Companies, as a whole, would have been even 
better had it not been for difficulties experienced 
by a Company in the Australian Group in the 
running-in of new plant. 

Further action has been tuken during the year 
with the same object in view. Three Executive 
Divisions have been formed, cadi with its own 
Board ot Directors, These Executive Divisions 
are—The Iron and Steel Division, The Tube 
Division and The Pipework Engineering Divi¬ 
sion. Subject to conformity will) the overall 
policy of the Group as laid down by the Boa id 
of Stewarts and Lloyds, the Divisions operate 
as entities responsible for the conduct of their 
own affairs. Each Division as is the case with 
each operating subsidiary company has, as its 
Chairman, a Managing Director of Stewarts and 
Lloyds. I believe that this structural change 
which permits and encourages a greater exercise 
of authority of management below the level of 
the Board is already leading to an improvement 
in efficiency. I shall be referring later in my 
statement to the affairs of the Divisions and 
Subsidiary Companies under their individual 
headings. 

At the Annual General Meeting in Fcbruarv 
of last year, I referied to our unsuccessful 
attempt to buy the Whitehead Iron & Steel 
Company Limited and explained that the reason 
for our wishing to effect a link-up with a sub¬ 
stantial re-roller was in order to provide us 
with .in additional outlet for semi-finished steel 


and vvhh a measure of diversification through 
an additional range of finished steel products. I 
am happy that we were successful in acquiring 
from Thus. VC\ Ward Limited in August of 
bsi year the whole of the issued share capital 
of the Wolverhampton & Birchley Rolling Mills 
Ltd. This enterprising concern will, I believe, 
prove a useful and profitable addition to out 
resoun.es The Balance Sheet of Wolverhamp¬ 
ton & lhichley has bec-n consolidated with those 
Of the rest o! the Group bur no profits ol the 
Company are included in the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account. 

Duung the yeai. eipn.il expenditure cm plant 
and equipment by the UK. Group and by cur 
Subsidiaiy Companies cnerse.is amounted to 
£7,935,00(1 and the balance of cxpendhuie on 
schemes '•auctioned b_\ the Board at the end of 
the financial year was £39,037,000. Reference 
to tlie moie important capital schemes upon 
which money has been spent or foi which ex¬ 
penditure has been approved during the year 
is made under the headings of Divisions and 
Subsidiary Companies latct on in this statement. 
The rate of capital expendimie during the cui- 
lent year is likely to be substantially increased 
compared with that of the yeai under review but, 
as far as can be foreseen, this should not present 
the Company with any serious problems ot 
finance. 

The £10 million Unsecuied Loan Siock does 
not fall due for redemption until November. 
1964. No decision can be taken yet as to how 
this redemption will be effected because of the 
political uncertainty once again surrounding the 
Steel Industry. Any plans will depend on the 
results of the General Election which must, of 
course, be held before the stock is due for re¬ 
pay mem. 

In my statement reviewing the results of the 
pievious year, I relcried to the dividend cover 
on the Ordinary shares having been reduced to 
just under twice, ignoring non-recurring income., 
and said that the Directors felt that iL might 
not he piudent to repaid such a low figure as 
sufficient if it were to be repeated in future years. 
Atter consideration of the improved results for 
1963, the Directors have felt justified in recom¬ 
mending an increase in the final dividend of 2\ 
per cent to 121 per cent making, with the interim 
dividend declared in June, a total of 174 per 
ceni. It this recommendation is accepted, the 
dividend will be more than twice covered. 

Shareholders will find enclosed with the 
Report and Accounts, Notice of an Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting at which it will be 
proposed that a l foi 2 Scrip issue be offered 
to the Ordinary shareholders. This proposal 
is made with the object of bringing the issued 
capital more into line with the capital employed 
in' the business. It will alsfi be proposed that 
the Authorised Capital be increased by £15 
million, 


As reported by various Divisions and Com¬ 
panies, our home trade bookings have shown a 
marked increase since the end of the financial 
year. The measures taken by Her Majesty** 
Government to stimulate the economy give hope 
for a continuance ol demand in the home trade 
but costs of wages and other charges have in¬ 
creased substantially. There is little prospect 
of an early compensating increase in prices for 
our pioduus in the home trade and in expoit 
m.ukcts competition i> intense. 

Rtvirvi Ot DIVISIONS and or subsiOixrv 
AND ASSOC 1AIID COM IV\ MIN 

I lie Iron and Steel Division 

lum aud sieclmaking operations during the 
year occupied 80 per Lent ot overall plant uipa- 
cjiy, Ingoi steel production totalled 1,640,000 
tons, an improvement of almost 10 per cent 
over the previous year. Iron output was affeuted 
by blast furnace rein tings and at 982.0(H) tom 
showed a slight decline. 

The completion of luriliei major sections of 
the new developments at Cam by nude a signi¬ 
ficant contribution to ieducing production cost*, 
and improving quality. The range of Corby 
products has been extended to meet the new 
requiiements of The Tube Division for coiled 
strip in widths up to 24 indies and to piovide 
a gicuter diversity of tolled products foi 
custom eis. 

Output from the sinter plants constituted u 
iceord ol 1,612,000 tons and provided 77 per 
cent ol live Corby blast furnace burdens. Since 
tlie end ol the year a scheme has been put in 
hand to increase sinter making capacity by a 
further 500,000 tons a year which will enable 
the Corby fun wees to have an all-sinter burden 
to a level of 925,000 annual tons of iron with 
marked economic benefit. The timing of the 
erection of a new blast furnace and its ancillary 
equipment, to which I referred in my statement 
last year, has been kept oonutantly under review* 
and it is tlie considered judgment of your Board 
that the time is not yet ripe to commit tins 
further substantial expenditure. 

The contract for a three converter LD/AC 
sieehnaking plant at Corbv was placed early in 
the yeai. It is planned to bring the first sections 
of tlie new plant into production by the end ot 
1964. 

At Rilsion close attention diroughcul the yeai 
ro improving methods of operation achieved high 
output rates over a widfer range of rolled 
products. More than half of BilstdnN rolled 
steel production was taken up by customers 
mainly in the re-rolling and forging industries. 

Despatches to The Tube Division-*—which is. 
of course, die primary customer for steel pro¬ 
ducts—amounted to 451,000 tons of ingot steel 
and tube bar to the seamless tube plants and 
558.000 tomi 6f hot rolled strip to die welded 
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ube plants. Intensive effort reflecting a long- 
erm policy directed to increasing sales of steel 
is semi-tinished product and hot rolled strip 
(.suited in despatches reaching 237,000 tons. 
Hie despatches to the home market were fully 
*0 per cent higher compared with the previous 
car and this is an encouraging mark of recog¬ 
nition of the quality of our steel. 

1'owards the end of the year there was a 
narked increase in activity due to higher demand 
or steel both from 'ihe Tube Division and our 
ustomers. As a result, a high taic of plant 
upacity utilisation became possible and the indi- 
alions arc that this wdl be required at kiiM well 
>n into the current year. 

I he Tube Division 

Demand in the home trade, which had begun 
o show signs of improvement in the preceding 
car, continued to expand and the volume of 
lespatche.s was nearly 10 per cent higher. This 
effected partly the increased demand lrom the 
Hiilding industry for general purpose and 
cutfolding tubes and partly the continuing de- 
elopment by the (his Industry of high pressure 
nains using seamless steel tubes, oi which the 
»utstanding order was 35,000 ions lot the 
s T ationai Methane Gas Grid. 

Sales to the Oil and Natural Gas Industries 
mproved by about 11 per cent in volume, in 
pitc of intense competition, particularly from 
apanc.se rnanufaciurcrs, with consequent 
iressurc on prolit mat gins. 

'The tonnage of other export despatches 
cclined by some 15 per cent ; competition was 
mere and prices were depressed. 

The net result was that tubcwojks activity, 
whilst still hilling diorr of full-lime working, 
liowed an overall g.im of 9 per cent in \oliime on 
lie year. 

At Coiby the third E.R.W, mill compJcied us 
unning-in Uials satisfactoiily and is now opei- 
ting as a production unit. The stainless tube 
*lant is now complete. Orders have been 
vccived and despatches have started. 

In Scotland die installation of the Spiral Elec- 
lie Weld plant is piogressing to schedule and 
■roductior. will start next year. 

In the structural held sales of hollow sections, 
'.micularly lectangular, show a steady increase. 

Looking to the current trading position, 
leinand in the home ltadc is now' buoyant. 
Activity in the building industry .and in the gas 
ndustry and the C.E.G.B. power station pro- 
ramme together imply a substantial demand for 
wide range of tubes. 

In export markets we arc still facing intensely 
onipetitive conditions. The demand for our 
using, tubing and drillpipe used in the produc- 
ion of oil and natural gas should he sustained, 
'ut we aie likely to have U> accept a lowei margin 
>1 profit on linepipe. 

We are huving many difficulties u> contend 
virh in export markets for oilier classes of lube, 
•ut we are hopetul of being able to maintain our 
rade. 

lie Pipework Engineering Division 

Work invoiced during ihe year amounted ro 
.4,700,000 against £6,100,000 in 1961/62. 
lookings, however, showed a niaikcd improve¬ 
ment. Orders booked tor the year amounted 
o nearly £7 million against about £51 million in 
he previous year and were a record tor the 
division. 

'Though a considerable part of these orders, 
•rnnarily for the Central Electricity Generating 
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Board, is for manufacture and delivery some 
years ahead, prospects for the current year are 
good as the demand for the specialised work of 
this Division is improving. In addition to the 
C.H.O.B., the demand from die chemical and 
oil industries is particularly active. 

At the same time, however, in some fields in 
which there is also a large number of competitors, 
there has been a fall in demand and it has been 
decided to rationalise production. As a result 
of this, two small plants in the Birmingham area 
have been closed down. 

UK MIHSIDIAKY AND AS5LK1AITD 
COMPANItN 

Stanton ami Stmelej, Limited. 

Stanton and Staveley, Limited had a more 
profitable year's trading than in the previous 
\ear. Demand for spun iron pipes and castings 
was well maintained, with the result that 
despatches of these products increased by 4 per 
cent to the home market and by 9 per cent to 
the export market. 

Output from the plant producing spun pipes 
and fittings in ductile iron increased considerably 
during the year, but this still fell lar short of 
satisfying the needs of our customers, particularly 
the Gas Industry. A major development scheme 
lias now been put in hand involving a 70-lon 
“■ Kaldo ’* converter and ancillary plant for the 
production of low phosphorus grades of iron to 
closely-controlled analyses, including iron suit¬ 
able for nodularising treatment, and additional 
plant for the large-scale manufacture of ductile 
iron pipes and fittings. It is planned to bring 
these plants into production in mid-1965. 

In the general iron castings field Stanton was 
successful in winning against intense world-wide 
competition, a contract to supply 130,<X)0 tons of 
tunnel segments for the new Victoria Under 
ground Railway line. 

Despatches of concicte products increased by 
10 per cent compared with the previous year. 
Business in reinforced and unreinforced concrete 
pipes was at a high level, but there was a tem- 
l>orary lull in the demand lor prestressed 
concrete pipes. 

Pig iion production at 652,000 tons occupied 
only 7 per cent of iron-making capacity. Sales 
of foundry pig iron remained stagnant, but this 
was offset to some extent by increased consump¬ 
tion in our own foundries. The market was 
affected by imports ol cheap pig iron and price 
t eductions by home competitors exerted severe 
pressure on profit margins. The supply of basic 
iron for stcelniaking showed a slight reduction 
from the previous > ear. 

Stanton is installing a factory for spun concrete 
pipes and ancillary products at Addicwcll in Mid¬ 
lothian, an area classified as a development 
district by the Board of Trade. 'This is expected 
to start production in the autumn of 1964. 

Art important decision has been taken since the 
end of the year to modernise the electrolytic 
chemical plants at Staveley Works. 'This will 
(.liable us to maintain our position piofirably in 
a section of the chemical industry which shows a 
good growth potential. 

At the year end there was a noticeable im¬ 
provement in the volume of orders in hand for 
all products except prestressed concrete pipes and 
pig iron. Since then a number of large schemes 
which will use prestre^sed concrete pipes have 
come to fruition and there is now a satisfactory 
load for this plant. 

The upward trend in the Steel Industiv indi¬ 
cates that the demand for basic iron will improve 
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and another blast furnace was blown in at 
Stanton Works in November. The foundry in¬ 
dustry is becoming busier but this has not yet 
been reflected in any significant improvement in 
orders for foundry pig iron. 

Stewarts and Lloyd* Minerals Limbed 

There was a slight improvement in the pro¬ 
duction of ironstone in the Group at 5,114,000 
tons—an increase of l per cent over the previous 
year. Three-quarters of our ironstone output is 
consumed within the Group and the remainder 
is sold to Other users of hpffie ore. 

'The fact that there are now ample supplies of 
uch foreign ore available at prices, which, in the 
last year or two, have been falling rather than 
rising, has affected the future prospects for home 
ore. In the case of iron and steel works 
established on the oreticld there is still a good 
margin in favour ol the use of home ore but in 
other cases, to continue to be competitive, costs 
ol production must be kept down. 

Our third large Walking Dragline of British 
manufacture has been brought into operation in 
a new ironstone quarry at Great Oakley near 
Corby. Stewarts and I.loyds have been pioneer 
users of large shovels and draglines in the United 
Kingdom and as a result tlic maximum economic 
depth of open cast working has increased in our 
own operations by sonic 100 per cent since the 
1930s. This development is of importance in 
postponing the higher ^osts of underground 
mining. 

At our limestone quniries in Derbyshire there 
was an increase of 4 per cent in output com¬ 
pared with the previous year. The product 
of these quarries is principally used within the 
Group but we also •'dl a substantial tonnage 
in the road stone market. 

Tube* rights Limited 

The consolidation of all Tubewrights’ manu¬ 
facturing operations at the Kirkby, Liverpool, 
Works lias now been completed and an executive 
Board established there. As a result of this re¬ 
organisation, there have been substantial 
economies in manufacturing costs and an 
improvement in trading results. Prospects for 
further improvement in the current year are 
encouraging. 

I he Vicbulk Company Limited 

Orders received, despatches and profits have 
all been records in the history of the Company. 

The main increases in sales have been in the 
home market, but increasing attention is being 
given to the export market. Trade with 
Common Market countries continues to expand. 

The use of Victaulic Joints and Viking 
Johnson Couplings with Plastic and Aluminium 
Pipes has been developed and the results so far 
achieved have been encouraging. 

At present the order book is satisfactory and 
it is hoped that this position will continue during 
1964, 

Stewart* and Lloyd* Plasties Limited 

The demand for Plastic Pipes of all types and, 
in particular, that for P.V.C. Pipes has continued 
to expand but competition is still very keen. 

As a result of the increasing demand, we have 
decided to increase very considerably the size 
of our Huntingdon Works for the manufacture 
of Polyethylene and P.V.C. pipe. These exten¬ 
sions are now under way and should be com¬ 
plete during the spring of 1964. The Company 
was the first manufacturer in the UK to be 
granted the Kite Mark, the British Standards 
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certification mark of quality, for P.V.C. pipes. 

The Unit Superheater and rtpt Company Ltd. 

The Company had another successful year 
and despite strong competition future prospects 
ore encouraging. The diversification effected 
through the formation Of the Unit Inspection 
Company is proving profitable and business is 
expanding rapidly. 

Wolverhampton Jb Birchlev Rolling Mills Lid. 

There has been an encouraging increase in 
demand for the Company’s products tince its 
acquisition by Stewarts and Lloyds in August, 
1963. Construction of a modem 18in.-l4in. 
rolling mill has been completed and running-in 
trials have progressed satisfactorily. 

Ernest N. Wright Limited 

The financial year started unpromisingly with 
the value of orders in hand standing at only a 
third of its normal level. The position improved 
in the late summer and the value of orders now 
in hand is higher than that of the past twelve 
months. 

Extended Surface Tube Company Limited 

This Company had a disappointing year 
owing to lack of orders in the nuclear field. 
Prospects for the current year are, however, 
rather better. 

Lancashire and Corby Steel Manufacturing 
Company Limited 

Demand for cold rolled strip was at a rather 
losv level for the first half of the year but an 
improvement came in the early spring of 1963 
and accelerated rapidly towards the end of the 
year. By this time the rate of bookings had 
reached its highest level for over two years. 
Despatches were 53,000 tons, some 4,000 tons 
higher than in the previous year. 

Installation of the new 24in, reversing mill 
proceeded during the year and the new unit 
came into operation in November, 1963. This 
gives a wider range of products and will enable 
the Company to maintain its place at the fore¬ 
front of the cold rolled strip industry. 

Trading prospects for the year 1963/64 axe 
better than they have been for the last three 
years and a satisfactory level of, demand should 
be achieved. 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

South Africa and Central African Federation 

In the South African Group, turnover went 
up by 5 per cent. This increase in activity, 
together with the reduction in operating costs 
achieved as the result of previous capital invest¬ 
ment, led to an increase in profits, after tax, of 
62 per cent despite the high labour costs imposed 
by a new wage agreement made during the year. 
There Is a pronounced Shortage of skilled labour 
and this situation may become more serious in 
the future. 

Tubemaking capacity, in South; Africa is now 
considerably in excess of demand and is likely 
to remain so for some time eveq If the recent 
fate of growth of the economy is sustained and 
competition can therefore be expected to become 
more intense. Even so, the Group should con¬ 
tinue to benefit from further advances in the 
national economy, especially from the growth 
in the private end public fixed investment 
sectors. 

Australia 

Production and sales of the Tubemakers of 
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Australia - Group in the year ended June 30. 
1963, showed overall virtually no change from 
the previous year. Profits, however, were lower 
due to heavy establishment charges at new 
plants. 

The new financial year shows considerable 
improvement in all respects and certain im¬ 
portant units of plant are now working at or 
near capacity. 

Ne* Zealand 

The Steel and Tube Company of Neiv Zealand 
Limited 

The Steel and Tubfc Company of New Zealand 
Limited has achieved very satisfactory results 
for the year, mairffy due to a high level of iales 
over the Iasi six months of the trading period. 

Pacific Steel Limited 

Pacific Steel Limited secured a much more 
encouraging level of output over recent months, 
but has still to improve operation to attain 
profitable results. 

India 

The Indian Tube Company (1953) Limited 

The Company had its best year to date but 
owing to the large increase in Indian taxation 
the dividend had to be reduced. 

Demand for the Company’s products continues 
to rise. Preliminary work on the installation 
of the second continuous Weld ipiU has begun 
and it is hoped that it will start production 
early in 1965. An application for the import of 
plant and machinery for a second pilger stand 
in the seamless mill is being submitted to the 
Government of India. 

Stewarts and Lloyds of India, Private Limited 

The Company has again had a good year ; 
sales increased by 22 per cent. 

A major increase in sales of structures in 
collaboration with Taylor Woodrow (Building 
Exports) Ltd., and in scaffolding tubes was 
made. There was also a substantial increase 
in sales of manipulated pipework and other 
structures from Calcutta Works. 

Progress was made in concluding the plans 
to increase production capacity in Calcutta and 
also to put down a plant in Bombay. 

Canada 

Stewarts and Lloyds qJ Canada Limited 
We were concerned in the early part of the 
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year under review about the dtrtv surcharge on 
the Company’s products: - 1 

The i ( general level of business has been 
buoyant with the exception of the Off Industry. 
Competition from both Canadian mills and the 
Japanese has been intensified. However, despite 
these difficulties, we were successful in main¬ 
taining a valuable share of the market in all 
categories* and earnings since the removal of 
the duty surcharge in February, 1963, have im¬ 
proved. 

Stanton Pipes ( Canada ) Limited 

The spun iron pipe plant at Hamilton, 
Ontario, operated satisfactorily during the year, 
and the level of production showed an increase 
of 18 per cent compared with the previous'year. 

An intensive sales effort has been bunched 
to maintain a balanced load on the spiral weld 
steel pipe plant. 

USA 

Stewarts and Lloyds (JJS4) Limited 

It was decided towards the end of the year 
to close our office in New York and to maintain 
contact with the US oil companies direct from 
London and Canada by regular visits. 

Our'other sales oirangements in the USA 
remain unaltered. 

Ireland 

Stewarts and Lloyds of h eland Limited 

In spite of continued competition from Euro¬ 
pean manufacturers, our steel tube sales showed 
a small increase as compared with the previous 
year. 7'he Company continued to develop the 
sale of plastic tubes manufactured for it by 
another Irish Company. 

EMPLOYEES > 

I would like to conclude by paying tribute to 
all the employees of the Group, both at home 
and abroad. It is difficult for the shareholders 
to appreciate how much they and the Com¬ 
pany owe to those who serve so Well and so 
loyally. On your behalf, I thank them. 


At tht Annual General Meeting on 
February pth I shall be referring to the 
proposals of the Labour Party %o renation- 
allse the Iron and Steel Industry If it is 
returned to power at the next’ General 
Election. Your Board’s opposition to any 
such action is well known* 


TONNAGES DESPATCHED 



52 weeks ended 

28th September, 1963 

52 weeks ended 

29th September, 1962 


Tons 

Per cent 
of 

Total 

Per cent 
t variation on 
1961/62 

Tons 

Per cent 
of 

Total 

Steel Tubes : 

Home, excluding Oil. 

Oil Industry—Home. 

Export, excluding Oil. 

Oil Industry—Export... 

580,000 

27,000 

193,000 

115,000 

63 

3 

21 

13 

+ 10 
+ 12 
-IS 
+ 11 

520,000 

24,000 

220,000 

104,000 

60 

3 

26 

II 


915,000 

100 

+ 4 

084,000 

100 

Spun Iron Pipes and Castings : 






Home . t .. 

393,000 

83 

+ 4 

379,000 

84 

Export . 

00,000 

'7 

+ 9 

73,000 

14 


473,000 

100 

+ 4 

" 4 S 1 . 0 Q 0 j 

100 
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THE INVERESK PAPER COMPANY LIMITED 

MR A. H. BRUCE ON STEPS TO IMPROVE PROFITABILITY 
BOARD’S CONFIDENCE IN GROUP’S FUTURE GROWTH 


The forty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The lnveresk Paper Company Limited was held 
on January 8th at Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, Strand, London, WC2, Mr A. H. Bruce, 
CBE, DL (Chairman and Managing Director), 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

It will already be known to most shareholders 
that Mr Charles Snclling retired from his 
position as Group Chairman and Managing 
Director and also from the Board of the Com¬ 
pany on March 31st last. Mr Snelling was 
associated with the Group for over forty years, 
and acted as Managing Director for over ihirty- 
two vears and as Chairman for almost nine years. 
It is impossible to convey in these few words 
ihe dominant influence lie exerted in the build¬ 
ing up of the lnveresk Paper Group from its 
depressed condition at the time of his appoint¬ 
ment as -Managing Director. My colleagues and 
I wish to take this opportunity of conveying to 
Mr Snelling our deep appreciation of his unrir- 
ing work over the years on behalf of the Group, 
to express the hope that he will enjoy his well- 
earned retirement and to intimate with pleasure 
that he has accepted om invitation to become 
the first Honorary President of the Company. 

In June last Mr 1. A. S. Sangwin was co-opted 
to the Board and appointed as Group Sales 
Director. Prior to this appointment he was the 
Sales Director of one of our larger subsidiary' 
companies. He has been with the Group for 
almost twenty years, and in addition to his 
experience on the sales side of the business, he 
has had extensive practical production experience 
while undergoing trainii^g under the Group 
Training Scheme. In the short time since his 
appointment to the Board, Mr Sangwin has 
more than justified our confidence in him hv the 
energy, enthusiasm and drive with which he has 
approached the task of reorganising the sales 
side of our business and by the breadth of out¬ 
look which he has shown. 

YEAR TO SEPTEMBER 28, 196) 

The trading profits for the year to September 
28, 1963 (after charging depreciation, but exclud¬ 
ing Dividends from Trade Investments and 
interest received and paid) amounted to 
£1,786,000, which is a reduction of over 17 per 
! cent on the previous year's figure although sales 
1 and production were marginally higher than for 
the previous year. The measures which the 
Board are taking to remedy this unsatisfactory 
! position are set out later in this statement. 

Your Directors recommend the payment of a 
final Dividend of 10 per cent (less income tax) 
which, with the interim Dividend of 3 per Cent 
already paid, will make a total Dividend of 13 
per cent (less income tax), the same as last year. 

During the year Grimsey & Sops Ltd., a 
small company which specialised ip the ruling 
of paper was placed in voluntary liquidation as 
the business had ceased to be profitable. 

In addition to the Capital contracts of 
£500,000 outstanding at the close of the financial 
year, further expenditure of approximately 
£250,000 has be«l authorised. 

THE FUTURE 

The breakdown of the Common Marker nego¬ 


tiations has meantime extinguished any hopes 
of casing the pressure of Scandinavian competi¬ 
tion on the paper industry of this oountiy. In 
the light of this position, your Board of Directors 
have reviewed the whole future position of the 
Group and have initiated certain courses of 
action to improve its present profitability. 

In the first place certain schemes initiated 
several years ago to combat the threat of in¬ 
creased Scandinavian competition under the 
provisions of EFTA are now cither com¬ 
pared or almost completed. Die major scheme 
was drawn up with a view to obtaining a secure 
outlet foe more of our paper production in the 
expanding tissue and towelling markets by pro¬ 
fitably converting it within the Group. It in¬ 
volves the installation of a new high-speed paper 
machine for the production of both soft tissue 
and paper towelling, together with the erection 
of a new factory and the installation of new 
plant for the conversion of these products. The 
new conversion factory and plant is already in 
part production, and the remainder of the plant 
now on order will be installed during the current 
financial year. The new paper machine will be 
in production before the end of this calendar 
year. On present plans, this venture should 
make a reasonably significant contribution to 
Group profits in ihe financial year commencing 
in October, 1964. Diree other schemes are 
concerned with producing papers which are not 
so vulnerable to foreign competition and involve 
the conversion of one paper machine and two 
board machines to the production of machine- 
coated qualities. These schemes are now virtu¬ 
ally complete, but it will take time to build up 
a market for ihe total output of these machines 
on coated qualities. While this is being done 
die machines will, of course, still produce part 
of their output as uncoated paper and board. 

■ Secondly, a reorganisation of the entire 
Management structure of the Group is in process 
of being carried out. In broad terms, 
this involves dividing the Group Companies 
into Divisions, and the decentralisation 
of their operating control Within a Group 
policy framework drawn up by the lnveresk 
Board. The Parent Board Will retain control 
of the subsidiary companies by advance 
approval of the annual operating plan and 
long-term objectives forecast drawn up by 
the Board of Directors of each company. How¬ 
ever, once these have been approved, then the 
local Management will be left to run their com¬ 
pany within the approved framework and the 
lnveresk Board will only interfere if it can be 
seen that they are falling short of the targets 
established in the plans and which they them¬ 
selves helped to set. In future, the Boards of 
the subsidiary companies will be confined to 
persons directly involved in running the parti¬ 
cular company and the Chairman will be the 
lnveresk Director in charge of the Division 
within which the company falls. This policy 
will mean that in future thq staff of each com¬ 
pany will have greatly enhanced chances of pro¬ 
motion. within the Management Team of their 
company extending to Board level. Yoqr Board 
of Directors consider that this reorganisation 
will greatly increase the operating efficiency of 
the Group. Although the new structure is not 
yet complete and slight modifications are having 
to be made as it is installed, it has been enthu¬ 


siastically greeted by the overwhelming majority 
of the Group Executives and has already had 
very beneficial effects in the Increased enthusi¬ 
asm, initiative and capacity for forward thinking 
shown by all levels of the Group Management 
Team. 

In the third place, in the light of today's 
changed trading conditions* your Directors 
have thoroughly overhauled all development 
plans for the Group drawn up in past years. 
This has meant scrapping many of- these past 
plans and drawing up a complete new blueprint 
far the Group’s future. At the moment, the 
first stage only has been completed and the re¬ 
mainder is still in outline form and a great deal 
of hard work and thought remains to be done 
before it is complete. I feel that the most easily 
understood manner of setting this out is in para¬ 
phrase form and I have accordingly set it out 
m that manner as follows: — 

1 . An immediate overhaul of the Group Sales 
structure on a Divisional basis is being carried 
out to increase its efficiency, ThiB overhaul 
covers our mills, converting companies and 
merchanting companies and also covers our 
methods of market research, maintenance of 
statistical records and forecasting of future sales. 

2. As the manufacture of speciality papers is 
one of the means for the immediate avoidance 
of the worst effects of foreign competition and for 
the long-term growth of the Group, a thorough 
re-appraisal is being made of the possible markets 
for speciality papers to be made on certain of 
our paper machines. The possibility of extend¬ 
ing our facilities for the conversion of these and 
other speciality papers is also being fully investi¬ 
gated. 

3. A complete programme for the rationalisa¬ 
tion of production and more efficient use of assets 
within the Group is being drawn up. The first 
result of this is that your Board pf^Directors have 
decided that Olive Sc Partington Lta. should 
cease production before the end of the calendar 
year. This company has been operating at a lbss 
for the past two years and the Board cannot en¬ 
visage it operating profitably in the future. The 
majority of the qualities made by that company 
will be transferred to other Group companies, 
and all possible steps are being taken to retain 
the goodwill of customers by, maintaining con¬ 
tinuity of supplies. The decision to cease pro¬ 
duction at; Olive ft Partington was taken with 
very great regret in view of the relative import¬ 
ance of the mills to the town of Glossop where 
they are situated and the, long-standing nature 
of the company’s business. The paper industry 
has repeatedly warned the Government that fhe 
provision^ of EFT A would lead to the closure 
gf paper mills in some rural areas/ so Aggravating 
unemployment in these areas. Certain of the 
employees of Olive 8c Partington will be trans¬ 
ferred to other Group companies, the older ones 
will be given early retirement pensions, and the 
remainder redundancy payments. To replace 
older and slower machines, two of the five paper 
machines at Glossop Will be transferred to other 
Group mills as will a grew deal of the more 
modern plant. There will be a considerable 
amount of expense incurred in closing Olive ft 
Partington and transferring the business and 
plant to other companies, but the Group profits 
for the year Commencing in (October, 1964 
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should see the start of the benefits from this 
operation. 

4. Your Directors have deflded to call upon 
the services of an eminent firm of consultants at 
two of our converting companies which are cur¬ 
rently incurring losses to reorganise the structure 
and operations of these companies on to a profit¬ 
able basis and to strengthen their Management. 
The Board consider that the full-time attention 
of consultants is the quickest method of 
attaining efficiency in these companies. The 
Group profits for the current financial year 
should benefit to some extent from this, but the 
first sizeable benefits will not accrue until the 
financial year commencing in October, 1964. 
'Hie position at certain other Group companies 
at which the return on the capital employed is 
not considered satisfactory is also being investi¬ 
gated, and I can assure you that your Directors 
will not hesitate to take whatever action is 
deemed necessary to increase this return. 

5. Wc are always looking into ways of reduc¬ 
ing costs, and at the moment wc are drawing up 
a scheme which we believe will lead to con¬ 
tinuous and systematic reductions of costs and 
which will ensure that these costs arc kepi down 
after the initial reductions. 

6. We are considering merging the businesses 
of certain of our smaller companies with those 
of our larger companies and then liquidating 
these smaller companies. This will not lead to 
sizeable economies, but it will simplify the 
Group administration and will release valuable 
executive time for more productive work. 

7. As mentioned in last year’s statement, we 
are proceeding with the strengthening of our 
Research and Export establishments, hut it 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

ANNUAL GINIRAI. MIJTINf. 

The thirty-eighth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Barclays Bank D.C.O. was held on January 
1st at 54, Lombard Street, London, EC3. 

Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the Chaiiman) 
presided. 

The Secretary, Mr E. W. Bithell, read the 
notice convening the meeting and the auditors* 
report to the stockholders. 

With the concurrence of the stockholders pre¬ 
sent, the report and accounts and the statement 
by the Chairman, which had been previously 
circulated, were taken as read. 

The Chairman recalled that in his statement 
he had referred to the establishment of separate 
local control offices for the Bank’s business in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland which 
was dissolved on December 31st. The new con¬ 
trols were now functioning as separate entities 
and it was fortunate that the Board in Salisbury 
had had representatives from all three territories 
which had made k relatively easy to constitute 
three separate Boards to serve the three separate 
territories. 

The Chairman then referred to the collapse 
of the Caribbean Federation a year ago and 
said that it might be inferred that Federations 
were somewhat prone to instability. It was fair 
to say, however, that the Caribbean Federation 
had never become a fully effective organisation 
whereas, in Rhodesia, Federation had functioned 
effectively for ten years and had brought valu¬ 
able economic benefits to the people in all the 
territories. Man, however, was a political 
animal and was not influenced by economic 
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naturally takes time to build up teams of per¬ 
sonnel of the right calibre. 

8. As a longer-term project we are drawing 
up plans for the installation of new high-speed 
paper machines at one or possibly two of our 
larger mills, in order to provide for the future 
growth of the Group. 

9. In view of the rapid advances being made 
in technology, marketing techniques and 
Management practices, we aie taking steps to 
ensure that all new entrants to the Group are 
of an increasingly high calibre and also for the 
further training of existing staff. When it comes 
to a final analysis, any Organisation is only as 
strong as the people in it, and your Directors 
consider that this aspect of their plans is of vital 
importance. Wc are fortunate in that the 
members of our Gioup Management Team are 
always ready to admit that there is something 
Further to learn, and ate always anxious and 
willing to study new techniques and practices, 
and then think about these with u view to adapt¬ 
ing and improving them for use in the Group. 

The foregoing is only a broad outline of what 
is being done at the moment, but it is sufficient 
to show that the Group has reached a stage of 
consolidation and preparation for future growth. 
Today’s rapidly fluctuating conditions require 
that any company should be capable of reacting 
quickly to changes and adapting its policy to 
meet these. Once the Management reorganisa¬ 
tion is completed by the end of this financial 
year your Directors consider that the Group will 
be fully able to meet these requirements. I am 
sure it will be appreciated That in view of all that 
is going on in the Group it is extremely difficult 
to predict what the profits for the current 


benefits alone. While it was doubtless right 
that this should be so, doubtless too some of 
the benefits that flowed from Federation would 
be lost. There was nothing to be gained by 
recrimination about the past and it was to the 
future that our thoughts should be directed 
in the hope that as much as possible of what 
was good m the Federal idea might be pre¬ 
served. He believed that loo pessimistic a view 
should be avoided and that probably, before 
long, the countries concerned would increasingly 
feel the need of working together. They should 
be able to do this in future of their own volition 
without coercion from outside. 

Referring to events in Cyprus the Chairman 
said that stockholders would be glad to know 
that the staff were so far unharmed and that 
all branches in the island had been able to keep 
open for business, 

PROPOSED RIOIIIS ISSUE 

The Chairman then announced that m addi¬ 
tion to the capitalisation issue it was die inten¬ 
tion to make a Rights Issue to stockholders in 
the early spring. Full details would be pub¬ 
lished towards the end of February and it was 
expected that the Rights Issue would be made 
to stockholders on the Register at the close of 
business on March 17tli, 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the 
report of the directors and the statement of 
accounts and the payment of a final dividend of 
5 per cent actual on £17 million Ordinary stock, 
less income tux at the standard rate of 7s. 9d. 
in the £. 

Ttye motion was seconded by The Hon. 
Sir Geoffrey C. Gibbs, KCMG, Deputy Chaii- 
man, and carried. 
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financial year will be, but the Board consider 
that they should exceed those for last year, 
although the increase may not be very material. 
However, from the start of the financial year 
commencing in October, 1964 your Director^ 
are confident that the consolidation stage will 
have been passed and that Group profits should 
then show an overall upward trend in future 
years, always bearing in mind the inevitable 
temporary downward movements from time to 
time owing to national and international trade 
slumps, temporary world over-capacity in the 
paper trade, etc. 

PERSONNEL 

1 cannot end without paving special tribute 
u> the work of everyone in the organisation 
during the past year. In view of the heavy 
additional burden which our reorganisation has 
thrown on the shoulders of the Group Manage¬ 
ment Team it is with great pleasure that 1 take 
this opportunity of publicly thanking them lor 
ihcir very great efforts. 1 take particular 
pleasure in thanking the older members of the 
leant for the support which they have given me 
in carrying through the first pan of tne reorgan¬ 
isation. It is often said that there is a built-in 
resistance to change in most of us, but ihcir 
enthusiasm has at least matched that which I 
expected and obtained from the youngei 
members of Lhc Group Team. I feel that this 
Team is a good blend of the wisdom acquired 
thtough experience and the enthusiasm of youth, 
and I feci confident that they will be able to lake 
in their snide all the work which lias to he done 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
retiring directois were le-elected. 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the 
lesoluiion dnecting tile capitalisation of the sum 
of £2,125,000 from the Reserve Fund by the 
distribution of 2,125,000 fully paid Ordinary 
shares amongst the stockholders registered in 
the books ol the Company on January 15, 1964 
in the proportion of one Ordinary share for each 
£S of stock held. 

The motion was seconded hv The Hon Sir 
Geoffrey C. Gibbs, KCMG, Deputy Chaiimnn, 
and earned. 

The retiring directors, Mr Arthur Stephen 
Aiken, Mr Willoughby Guy Bryan, Mr Donald 
Carter and Mr Paul Vychan Einrys-Evanr., weie 
re-elected. 

In terms of special notice given, Sir F.ru 
Gustav Machtig, GCMG, KCB, OBE, and Mar¬ 
shal of the Royal Air Force The Rt Hon. The 
Viscount Portal of Hungerford, KG, GCB, OM, 
DSO, MO, were re-elected directors of the 
Company. 

On the inoiiou of Sit John Maud, GCB, CUE 
seconded by Mr A. D. Wigan, MC, TD, the 
auditors, Messrs Definite, Plendcr, Griffiths & 
Company, Messrs Price Waterhouse & Com¬ 
pany, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Com¬ 
pany and Messrs Cooper Brothers & Company, 
were reappointed. 

A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed hv 
Sir James W. Robeitson, GCMG, GCVO, KBl 
(a director) and seconded by Mj A. J. de N 
Rudgg, was carried unanimously and wa* 
responded to by Mr B. F. Macdona (a Genera! 
Manager). 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was pro¬ 
posed by Mr T. H. Ik*van, and was unanimously I 
accoulcd. 
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Extracts from the Annual Statement of the Chairman, companies limited 

Mr. A. J. Peech, to the Shareholders on the accounts for the year ended 30th September, 1963. 


A year ago ) said that i|ie past year had been a 
most diflic nil one. The year just ended showed 
no improvement until towards its close. 

The surplus of Income over Expenditure, 
including extraneous items other than the profit 
on sale of investments, was £8,701,(XX) compared 
with £9,450,000 in the previous year showing a 
fall of 7.9 V Depreciation charged amounted to 
£6,613,000 which was £705,000 greater than 
for last year. Profit on sale of investments 
amounted to £550,000compared with £1,817,000 
in the prev ions year. 

Jn \ lew of ihc Tael that the reduction in 
earnings was due to the special circumstance of 
the Steel, Peech and Tozer scheme, your 
Directors ha\c recommended that a linal 
dividend of (i% should be paid on the ordinary 
shares making a total distribution of 10**., which 
is the same rate as that for rhe year ended 
30th September, 1962. 

TRADING 

Turnover at £123 million was slightly highei than 
that of the previous year owing to the inclusion 
of sales figures for newly acquired subsidiaries. 
There was no appreciable improvement in 
market conditions for our products until the last 
few weeks of the tinuncial year and even then iho 
improvement did not apply to mans of our most 
important heavy products such as plates, rails, 
and railway materials in general. The total 
volume of sales was only maintained by 
determined and successful efforts in the export 
«iarke?9. 

Prices have remained unchanged at the in¬ 
adequate levels fixed fn February 1%2 and under 
icceni maiket conditions it would hardly have 
been expedient to raise them. I still hold the v iew 
that steel prices have been kept too low, particu¬ 
larly in times of high demand* 

Substantial increases in costs have once again 
been imposed upon the industry during the year 
in the form of higher rates, electricity charges and 
national Insurance contributions. The clfcct of 
these on the Company has been to increase costs 
by no less than £900,000 per annum. Such 
increases can only be met by improved operating 
efficiency and it is unfortunate that in National 
Productivity Year our average working rate 
should have been as low as 75%, At this rate of 
activity it is virtually impossible to achieve any 
positive results from improved efficiency. During 
the year, however, a great deal has again been 
done to improve efficiency thereby minimising 
the effect of present difficult conditions. Full 
benefit will be realised when trade recovers and 
order books Improve. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OP STEEL 

1 am glad to be able to report that our efforts in 
the export field have been successful and that the 
tonnage of orders obtained has been substantially 
in excess of the figure for the previous year. The 
current world surplus of all stedmaking capacity 
has, however, led to such keen competition that 
export orders have only been acquired at low 
and often unrcmuncralive prices. Some of our 
competitors in other countries have been offering 
marginal tonnages of their steel products here at 
well below their ruling home prices in order to 
help to fill their own order books. 

This has led to criticism being levelled at the 
British steel industry by consumers in the United 
Kingdom to the effect that its price policy is too in¬ 
flexible and that, as a result valuable export orders 
for goods manufactured from steel have been lost. 

Price stability has been the traditional policy 
of the steelmakers in this country, and 1 hope 
that our many customers will not take it amiss 
if 1 say rather bluntly ‘'you cannot have it both 
wavs'*. It is not reasonable to expect the steel 
industry in good limes to refrain from charging 
higher prices to its consumers and then in bad 
limes to expect it to match dumped prices that 
bear no relation to true costs of production, l he 
vast majority of steel consumers in this country 
arc in sympathy with our policy, and we are 
grateful for their support and their resistance to 
the temptation of the moment to lake advantage 
of cheap imported steel. 1 hope and believe that 
they appreciate that in a world of surplus steel 
vr‘[v-tv<iy, which we. trust will pi ova to bo 
temporary, it is in their long term interest to 
preserve price stability at home and to support 
the British steel Industry m order that it will 
remain efficient and not fall back into its parlous 
condition of the inter-war years. 

Steel prices io the European Iron and Steel 
Community are indisarray owing to the system of 
aligning down to the lower prices of steel imported 
into the Community, often at dumped prices. The 
Government* of the Six are fully aware of the 
disasters that could befall both their steel 
industries and their economies if price stability 
were to be abandoned. Jr is hoped chat the talks 
which the industry is having with its opposite 
numbers abroad, which have been directed to 
avoid the dumping of steel at uneconomic prices 
into each other's markets, will not be mis¬ 
understood and that our Government will lend 
their support to our efforts to retain price 
stability for steel, particularly in \ iew of the high 
capitalisation of the Industry. 

From these remarks, it might be concluded 
that I was advocating a purely protectionist 


policy on the grounds that the industry is not 
competitive. This is far from the case because, 
us a result of the substantial post-war develop¬ 
ments, the British steel industry is confident of 
its ability to meet and beat both fair competition 
from overseas steel industries and also the 
challenge from alternative raw materials. 

DEVELOPMENTS 

All schemes in hand have proceeded according to 
plan and most of the money has beep spent on 
three major schemes, the extension of iron and 
steelmaking at Appk*by-Frodingham together 
w ith the completion of the first two strands of the 
new rod mill, the conversion of stcelmaking 
from the open hearth to the arc electric process 
at Steel, Peech and Tozer, and the expansion of 
capacity at Samuel Fox and Company to 
5(X),000 ingot tons a year. Since the end of the 
financial year, it has been decided to proceed 
with part of the suspended schemes at Appleby- 
Trodingham and at United Cof»c & Chemicals 
Company at a cost of £3.3 million spread over 
the next two years. 

Expenditure on research has comm tied at a 
slightly highci rate than previously. 

NATIONALISATION 

Labour Party spokesmen have slated cate¬ 
gorically that they will re-nationalise steel, and 
it would therefore appear that the only way 
to avoid this catastrophe is for Labour to bo 
defeated at the General Election, My opinion, 
and that of the whole of my Board, is that 
nationalisation of the Industi^ would be 
detrimental to tFie national Interest as well as co 
the interests of the Company's shareholders and 
of employees at all levels. 

1 suggest that no Government should destroy 
the safeguard against monopoly which is pro¬ 
vided by the separate and competitive interests 
of the present independent steel companies. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Last yenr T reported that no favourable trend 
was yet in evidence and that there seemed to be 
little likelihood of any substantial increase in tho 
demand for our products in the early future. 
Unfortunately this statement proved to be only 
too true for almost the whole of the year under 
rev iew. 

A substantial alteration in the outlook has 
recently taken place and it appears th:u the 
industry has passed through the worst of the 
depression and that future prospects are a great 
deal brighter. Wc anticipate that the rate of opera¬ 
tion In most departments will be much higher and 
this should enable us to take advantage of the 
improved efficiency of our operating practice. 


Copies of the fkll Statement ore available from the Secretary , The United Steel Companies Limited , The Mount, Brootnhffl, Sheffield 10 
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DORMAN LONG AND COMPANY LIMITED 

REVIEW BY MR E. T. JUDGE 
IOLLY OF MORE NATIONALISATION 


The seventy-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Dorman Long & Co., Limited, will be held 
in London on Wednesday, January 29, 1964. 
The following is an extract trom the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr E. T. Judge, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts. 

Until the last month of the financial year 
which brought an upsurge in orders for sted, 
there* had been, despite effective selling at home 
and overseas, little relief from a depressingly 
low level of demand for most of the products 
supplied by Dorman Long. To check the effects 
of falling productivity and rising costs inevitable 
under these conditions, decisions had been taken 
earlier in the year to dose permanently works on 
Tees-side and in London. Such decisions, how¬ 
ever unpalatable to all concerned, were reso¬ 
lutely taken, accepted and carried out with few 
complaints pf unfair treatment, evidence of the 
sound industrial rdations existing throughout 
the Group. 

Shareholders will, I am sure, join the Direc¬ 
tors in thanking all employees for their efforts 
which have brought the Company through 
another difficult year. As always, special appre¬ 
ciation is due to those at all levels of manage¬ 
ment whose personal initiative has led to right 
decisions being taken. 

Whatever the business, real success depends 
upon individual initiative backed by trusted 
teamwork. Dorman Long have it in making 
steel, building bridges and all the other things 
they do. That Dorman Long keep it is of vital 
concern to all customers, all employees and all 
shareholders. Wherever they may be through¬ 
out the world all these will be affected by the 
way a vote is cast at the next Election. 

It is folly here in Britain, of all places, to go 
in for more nationalisation and thereby risk 
weakening, tlje spark of individual initiative that 
still creates the thrust of British industrial power 
and keeps the Nation moving lorward. 


TRADING RISUl.TS 

After charging depreciation based on historical 
cost (and, in 1962, transferring £750,000 to 
Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve of Dorman 
Long (Steel'' Limited) the Group profits before 
taxation amount to £3,357,000. Deducting from 
this the profits of subsidiary companies applic¬ 
able to outside shareholders (£39,000 before tax¬ 
ation), there is left £3,318,000 which arose 


Bridge Building, 
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% 
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% 

214,000 

6 

1,182,000 

31 

3.104,000 

94 

2.685,000 

69 
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100 
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There should be less surprise at the top line 
figures than at the bottom. Last } cat's State¬ 
ment included ihe following: — 

**.... the results from structural engineering 
and bridge building arise substantially trom 
contracts which have been running tor some 
years. More recently, keenly competitive con¬ 


ditions have had a serious impact on profit 
margins, particularly since the Shops are oper¬ 
ating much below capacity.” 

This state of affairs continued throughout the 
financial year. 

Dorman Long Group Structural Companies 
are charged die same full price for plain steel 
from the Steel Company as other customers. 
These prices are not high. They have not been 
increased since the modest change in February, 
1962, despite additions to costs. The encourag¬ 
ing tiling about the results is that the Steel 
Company has been able to produce a small 
increase in trading profit on a steel output 
some 8 per cent less than in 1961-62. This 
stems from the Company's continuous invest¬ 
ment in modern plant since 1947. 

It is a comment on the Group's strength that 
it was passible to maintain investment last year 
during a depression to bring the total capital 
expenditure in the past 16 years to over 
£1004900,000 at present prices. Private enter¬ 
prise has carried this through but so long as the 
Steel Industry is a political shuttlecock the pro¬ 
vision of finance for necessary technological 
advance remains more difficult and time con¬ 
suming than it should be. 

IRON AND STI IX OPERATIONS 

The output of steel for the year to September 
30, 1963, was 1,606,802 ingot tons, compared 
with 1,717,715 tons, a reduction of 110,913 tons. 
Rolled steel production was 1,285,350 tons 
against 1,411,167 tons, a fall of 125,817 tons. 

It was not until the last month that the 
Government's programme of public works made 
any impact on steel demand. 

Throughout virtually the whole financial year 
operations ut the iron and steel work* were 
only approximately 60 per cent of capacity. Such 
a low rate of working presents many problems, 
all of which were energetically attacked and 
overcome with an encouraging measure of 
success. 

Dorman Long (Sted) has proceeded W'iih 
further units in Stage IV of the Company's 
development programme which is concerned 
with improving the efficiency of operations rather 
than raising overall capacity. 

The steady integration of the Cleveland, 
Lackenby and Redcar works continues. With 
all Doimau Long production of coke, iron and 
stceltnaking now concentrated in modern large- 
scale plant on virtually one siie at the mouth of 
the Tees, one of the basic aims of the post-w'ar 
development plan has been achieved. 

After reviewing the Group's activities under 
the headings of Structural Engineering and 
Chemicals, the chairman continued : 

IORWAKD VIEW 

A more encouraging view of the outlook is 
possible than for two years past but there are 
uncertainties which must qualify optimism. 

The better order book for rolled steel products 
will assure improved outputs for the near future. 
Available resources appear to be adequate to 


meet the planned growth rate in the national 
economy, and suggestions .that too much steel¬ 
making capacity has been provided are not 
accepted. Modern efficient plant must replace 
old where this exists. 

Mining of Cleveland Ironstone has for some 
time been unattractive economically and has 
continued for some years mainly on social 
grounds. North Skelton Mine has been run 
down during recent months and the current 
year may well see the end of the historic Cleve¬ 
land ironstone mining industry. 

Turning to structural engineering prospects 
private investment is now beginning to grow 
slowly but its extent and the degree to which 
it will be sustained is not yet clear. On the 
other hand, the call upon the resources of the 
constructional industry in the field of public 
wtwrks will be heavy and increasingly no now 
that the Government have accepted the 
Buchanan Report with its staggering implica¬ 
tions. It is common sense that the full resources 
of the structural engineering industry be used 
to meet the national need. The steel construc¬ 
tional industry can offer capacity, speed and 
economy. 

As output rises at the iron and steel works, 
the success achieved in attaining higher 
efficiency in production is already yielding 
increased profitability. Excessive competition 
for the inadequate volume of structural work, 
however, gives little hope of early increase in 
profit margins at the fabricating shops. The 
effects of the abnormally low prices prevailing 
recently will be felt for some time, but here 
also technical advances coupled with increasing 
output should lead to improved results being 
achieved in 1964. 

In this context, the design of the nev 
Midland Links F.leyatcd Roadway project is sui 
important technical advance. Sir Owcr. 
Williams, Consulting Engineer, has evolved ;i 
form of composite construction using large 
universal beams with lightweight concrete. This 
new approach to the combined use of steel and 
concrete will find wide application because of its 
undoubted economy. 

The inevitable uncertainty caused by the 
approach of a General Election is increased on 
this occasion by the Labour Party's commitment 
to re-nationalise the steel industry. The old 
threadbare arguments are paraded again. They 
have already been rejected three times in the 
last twelve years and are even less relevant 
today 

Through the Iron and Steel Board the 
interests of steel consumers have been balanced 
with the national need to maintain a progressive 
industry and companies, left free to compete 
with each other, have attained a high level oi 
efficiency and adequate capacity to meet tliej 
demands upon them. The truth of the indiD 
try’s performance will surely survive irrespoiv 
sible misrepresentations on die hustings. 

Since denationalisation all those who have | 
carried responsibility within the industry havt 
earned the right to ask the electorate for a vote I 
of confidence and to be allowed to get on with I 
their jobs. 
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Bernard iLea Employed 

by the Company as General Manager in charge 
; 1of 'p£gd\M&$}n>' Im$ been appointed to rhe Board. 
His technical knowledge and experience will 
prove of considerable^ assistance to the Directors 
4 m A future policy. 


MILL RUNNING AT FULL CAPACITY 


The twenty-ninth Annual Oi dinary General 
Meeting of John Galloway and Company 
Limited will be held on January 29th at the 
Registered Office, Balerno Biink Paper Mills, 
Balerno, Midlothian, when Mr John Galloway, 
Chairman and Managing Director,, will preside. 

Mr Galloway’s Statement to the Shareholders 
has been circulated to them with the Director*’ 
Report and Accounts and reads as follows: 


TRADING RESULTS 

J am pleased to report to you that througliout 
the year under review the Mill has run to full 
capacity and that there has been a steady demand 
for the qualities of paper made at Balerno. As 
you will recollect the preceding year was dis- 
appoinrihg for two main reasons. Firstly, the 
general level of trade in that year was lower 
thin it had been for some time and secondly, a 
bteakdown of our Turbo set dislocated produc- 
lion schedules for nearly two months. The mill 
has now settled down to running much more 
satisfactorily, production has increased by ^onu* 
12 per cent and overhead expenses have been 
maintained at a reasonable level. In March, 
1963 the Employers' Federation of PapermaUcrs 
,md Botrdnvakers negotiated with the Unions a 
general wage increase of 4 per cent and some 
months later, in August, the prices of all our 
giades of paper were increased. The full effects 
of these alterations are not of epurse reflected 
in die results but will be next year. 

The profit for the year before charging depre¬ 
ciation of £63,78? amounted to £U>2,616, or 
/J52,103 more than last year. When this result 
is considered against a background of fhe rising 
tosts of raw materials and services, it is in my 
liew satisfactory. 


ACCOUNTS 

Profit after taxation haf increased by £22,179 
to £65,341 and the increased trading profit of 
£118,831 has inevitably attracted a larger charge 
for taxation at. £53,490 as against £27,021 a 
year ago. Investment allowance tax relief has 
nearly doubled at £12,497 due to the increase 
in Capital Expenditure. The trading profit last 
year intruded the sum of £17,500 as the esti¬ 
mated amount recoverable under Loss of Profits 
Insurance Policies for the breakdown of Power 
Plant in June, 1902. This claim was eventually 
settled with the Insurers for £? 1,824 and the 
balance of the recovery £4,324 has been credited 
io the Profit and Loss Account this year* 

From the Balance Sheer yon will Ml that cur^ 
rent asset* ass £36,704 difire than km year 1 . A 
change In the pattern of our trading has required 
u® to kqf doWn stocks faf some papers wo that 
w* niight compete in the market for the snlk at 
these qualities on a more even basis: t The 
figure of Rtdcks in hand, FhieW includes in 
Addition tfi finished papefy stofcks of raw materials 
and engineering stores .has therefore increased 
by more tban .X^B^lOO, Against this there- hits 
been a reduction in .debtors, ( prepayments and 
bill* recetyabje of > £l7,0d0. Ojircnl liabilities 
have increased by ,Ql,?80 to £31Q>2Q5 arid net 
current assets lrom£l94,w3 to £223,4x7. 


Y r our Board of Director*,' having considered 
rhe results of the year ahd having regard to the 
future commitments of the Company, have 
decided to fer^jmmend that the final dividend 
should be increased to 8 per cent. This makes 
rhe total distribution for the year 11 per cent 
against 10 per cent last year. Preference arid 
Ordinary dividends' together will then take 
£34,698 from the profit after taxation of £65,341 
and will leave £30,643 to be added to the 
Revenue Reserve. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

Capital expenditure for the year was £82,000, 
£53,000 of this having been expended on 
improvements, alterations and additions to paper- 
making plant. An extension to ihe mill build¬ 
ings to house the supercalenders and a new 
reeling machine is at present under construction 
and some of this expenditure has been charged 
this year. The remainder of the cost is included 
under outstanding commitments for capital 
expenditure shown under Note 2 appended to 
ihe Balance Sheer. 

Plans are at piv'-eni in the com sc of piepnra- 
non for fun her'alteration* and additions to the 
plant in the nem 1 mure —it is only by constant 
aiteniipn by the management to these matters 
that the Company can keep its place as one of 
ihe lc.Jiog mills 1 m the nuniiUKture of high 
gjaue papcis. 

exports 

Ncarlj 10 pgr cent of the production of the 
Mill is void abroad, either through the London 
exporting houses of through the appointed agents 
oi the Company overseas. Exporting paper is 
not without its problems, prices, particularly on 
the Continent and in Scandinavia, have to be 
very keen indeed in order to make'-any head¬ 
way. The Company has continued its policy of 
keeping in close touch with overseas markets 
and this year sales visits have boon made tp 
Scandimtvit and Switzerland and new contacts 
have been made in tliis country with u n* untar 
of overseas buyers. 

PERSONNEL 

Since the Company was founded a* a private 
company in 1914 industrial relations between 
management and workpeople have been excel¬ 
lent. Your Company continue* to be well served 
by its employee* ot nil many 01 thorn’ 

have been in the mflf for atf of their working 
lives, fathers and sous, mothers and daughters, 
can often be found working together. 

ttfc have the'distinction of being amongst 
those who realised thirty years ago their oblige 
tiohs to their employees. We established then a 
pension scheme for all employ oes regard lean of 
rank or slants, for wc believed 'theft; as we do 
liuWf that hourly paid workers have ns much 
right to aaaitfWnce m presiding for their eventual 
retiTnl from abtlve employment as do tht staff 
and management. Tbiftc pfcnawrt wraitprrfterttS 
have beep kgpt up to date withchanges in legis¬ 
lation ana pension rates and contributions have 
been kept in line with changes in money values. 


THE OUTLOOK 

Since rhe end of the financial year the mill 
ban continued to raft at full capacity. We have 
sufficient orders' inhand to keep production 
figures well up on those of last year, and Ottr 
v ales staff have secured aatoa . important new 
business which should kc^p ihe mill busy for 
some months. 

Raw materials prices, in particular the price 
of woodpulp, are lending to rise and should 
this continue and be accompanied by the award 
of a wage increase in 1964, it will be necessaiy 
to seek another advance In prices. 

It is always dangerous to forecast die trend 
of business for a year afiegdj but X «im sure that 
birring accidents to the plant Ond with The usual 
Care and skill of the management and workpeople 
ip gll departments, I will be able to present you 
with a favourable report next year. 


WEBSTERS PUBLICATIONS 

I.T.-COL. W. D. GIBBS ON SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS 

The ninth Annual General Meeting of 
We biters Publications Limitod was held on 
January 6th in London, Lt^Cd. W. D. Gibfat 
chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following in his circulated xtarejmefit: 

In presenting to yoti the Annual Report and 
Accounts of your Group for the year under re¬ 
view your Directors consider the results to be 
satitffactory. . 

The profit* atnmmicd to £98,118 and, but for 
the penod of exceptionally bad weather at the 
beginning of 1963 when for 1 several weeks there 
was no racing or football and during which time 
the “ Racing dr Football Outlook's Week-end 
Spatial” lout right weeks’' issues, the profits 
would have shown an increase over the previous 
year. The results ol your Group’s (financial pub* 
llcatkms showed an improvement upon the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Your Beard arc accordingly pleased, despite 
the climatic setback, to be able to recommend a 
maintained final dividend ot 40 pfr cent, which, 
together with the interim dividend already paid 
of 20 per cent, makes a total of 60 per cent for 
the year. Your JBpifid also propose to make a 
scrip issue to shareholders in the ratio of one 
for nine shares at present held and having regard 
to the level of wading during the current year 
to dote it ss hoped fo maintain the sun** rare of 
div idend on ihe additional capital. 

It ft \rith regret that I have to report the 
death of Mf F. Pi 'Turner lafct August after serv¬ 
ing your Company as Managing Director and 
Editor for some years.' At dte request of your 
Board 1 have assumed the* resportaibftiries of 
Managing Dirrirtor. Your Board has also ap¬ 
pointed a tie# Editor 'and further strengthened 
die Editorial staff. 

In conclttsfon, t know you would like file to 
thank all members of the statf for their COft- 
tiaued ^trertUOUa efforts which have contrttmlted 
ttfttkfta satiate*** result during a vtartaada 

difficult by thfc dhAitftstartCts rt&fetd 

, report and accounts wert adojptcd and the 
Proposed scrip issue appi s 6ved. 
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MONTAGUE BURTON LIMITED 

A i 

RECORD CURRENT TRADING 
MR L. JACOBSON’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Montague Burton Limited was held on 
January 7th at the Registered Office of the 
Company. 

Mr L. Jacobean (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr H. V, Evans, FCA, FCCS) 
read the notice convening the Meeting and the 
Report of the Auditors. 

The following is the statement by the Chair¬ 
man circulated with tile Report and Accounts; — 

Group Trading Profits show a small increase 
over last year, although as I forecast some 
months ago, profits before taxation are lower 
than in the previous year. I am glad to say that 
even after providing for appropriations to capital 
reserves and dividends now recommended at the 
same rates as last year, an amount of £641,476 
of this year's profit is retained in the business 
with a view to expansion. 

It is not unexpected, in fact rather to be 
anticipated, that during a period of economic 
stress and extremely adverse weather conditions, 
our profits should be lower. In addition, for 
the future benefit of the Group we have taken 
advantage of this condition of trading to 
reorganise and modernise various sections even 
though the attendant cost aggravates temporarily 
the downward trend of results. This is a small 
price to pay to protect the goodwill so pain¬ 
stakingly built up over more than sixty years 
of sound trading, 

Since the close of the financial year wc have 
enjoyed record trading figures arid all Works 
have betii Jt full pressure. These are the fruits 
of temporarily lower profit levels and I think 
you will agree our policy is confirmed. 

On the Balance Sheets you will k* that an 
amount of £500,000 has been transferred from 
the accumulated balances on Profit and Loss 
Account to Future Income Tax. This adjust¬ 
ment, not specifically related to the year under 
review, arises under the provisions of the 1963 
Finance Act which changed the method of taxa¬ 
tion of property income. No additional tax will 
be payable year by year but wc have now pro* 
vided for tax, previously assessed under Schedule 
“A", payable in the future on the same basis 
as tax on profits. 

BEST TEAM IN EUROPE 

The Burton /Jackson team is to my mind the 
best of its kind in Europe and controls the 
largest Group of its kind in the world. Mer¬ 
chandise, style and quality are the concern of 
men whose qualifications are accepted in pro¬ 
fessional circles throughout the world. They 
include two members of the International 
Association of Clothing Designers. These facts 
are reflected in the average turnover per shop 
which in this Group in markedly higher than 
in any other Group in men’s tailoring in the 
British ISles. Perhaps those who suggest that 
the properties be used to greater advantage will 
bear thl(f thought in mind. 

its use has nowadays become 
a fashionable subject for comment Perhaps 
here I might ad&tt word in context. We never 
face capital commitments of less than £2 million 
by way of Contracts already placed or building 


work anticipated. Currently, subject to consents, 
we anticipate developments of £2 million in 
Central London, £600,000 in Leeds City, 
£250,000 on works to replace an old factory in 
Lancashire and £150,000 at our Head Office site 
to accommodate computers housed for the past 
three years in a rented building a mile away. 
Additionally there are several lesser development 
projects and the constant problem of maintaining 
in first class order, something over 600 retail 
shops. 

The value of the estate, revalued in 1961, 
reflects work of this nature which has been 
steadily and methodically progressing over a 
period of years. The accretion to the value of 
the estate is not simply a projection of inflation, 
but also of the concentrated efforts of estate and 
architectural staff. 

Since the close of the financial year the whole 
of the issued capital of an investment company, 
whose main asset is a valuable freehold property, 
has been acquired in exchange for the issue of 
146,522 “A" Non-Voting Ordinary Shares. 
This accounts for the slight increase in the 
provision for the final dividend. 

A FRENCH INTEREST 

You will have read the recent press announce¬ 
ment that we have acquired a controlling interest 
in the Alba Clothing Company of Paris (Societe 
Anonyme du Vctement Approprie). We have 
been negotiating with this organisation for 
almost two years and I would place on record 
my appreciation of the cordial relationship which 
has existed between my negotiators and M. Alban 
Gueudct, who has been the proprietor of Alba 
since its formation in 1920. The acquisition 
comprises a factory and two excellent shops in 
the Boulevard Poissonniere in Paris ; one shop 
in Toulouse and another in Orleans. Here is 
a worthwhile opportunity for expansion of the 
existing organisation and for the development 
of our Group on the Continent. Our Manage¬ 
ment team is well equipped to undertake this 
operation and I have confidence that, given time 
for re-organisation, the project will prove a 
spring-board to what is a vast new market. 

We are continually considering various pro¬ 
jects for diversification but none so far have 
mot our special needs. We are jealous of our 
reputation as tailors, as we provide approximately 
one suit in three worn in the United Kingdom. 
When we are confident that the time is right wc 
will not miss the opportunity. 

I am entitled to some optimism. All portents 
are good and I am indebted to those around me 
at all levels who give so willingly of their best, 
and who have supported me so well during what 
has been a difficult period. This particularly 
applies to the Manufacturing Section which i$ 
rarely given the credit that it so justly deserves. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously 
adopted. The Directors retiring in accordance 
with the Articles of Association were re-elected 
to the Board. Hid Auditors, Messrs Price 
Waterhouse & Co. and Messrs Volans, Leach & 
Schofield, continue in office. 

The Meeting concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 
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FIRST RE-INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON CONTINUED PROGRESS 

FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK IN CANADA 


The twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
First Re-Investment Trust Limited was held on 
January 10th at Estates House, 66 Gresham 
Street, London, EC2. 

Sir Denys Lowson, Bt, the Chairman, in the 
course of his remarks said: 

During the year under review the issued 
capital of the Company was increased by the 
issue of 210,000 £1 Ordinary Shares. At the 
same time an issue of £210,000 5 per cent 
Debenture Stock 1985-90 was made and both 
these issues were offered to ordinary share¬ 
holders by way of rights in the form of com¬ 
bined units, on the basis of 1 unit for every £4 
Ordinary stock held. This offer was over-sub¬ 
scribed and the £1 Ordinary Shares have since 
been sub-divided into 4 Ordinary shares of 5s. 
each. 

The Gross revenue has increased by some 
£29,000 to £219,802 and while pari of this is 
due to the additional income from new invest¬ 
ments, the existing portfolio has been respon¬ 
sible for the major part of the increase. The 
directors are recommending a final dividend of 
8 per cent actual on the increased Ordinary 
Capital, less income tax, which together with 
the interim of 7 per cent less tax paid on the 
smaller capital last May makes a total of 15 
per cent for the year. The amount carried for¬ 
ward will be increased by some £20,000 from 
£157,666 to £177,938. 

As will be seen from the Directors' Report, tire 
market value of investments shows an apprecia¬ 
tion of 86.5 per cent over the present book value 
giving a break up value for the ordinary shares 
of about 18s. 4][d. at the dale of the last balance 
sheet. Our portfolio is widely distributed over 
more than 400 securities—the geographical dis¬ 
tribution being—Great Britain 73.88 per cent, 
the Commonwealth 11.27 per cent, United 
States of America and Canada 12.46 per cent, 
South Africa 1.02 per cent, Central and South 
America 1.28 per cent, and .09 elsewhere ; while 
as regards categories 3.66 per cent are in Bonds, 
Debenture Stocks and Notes, 3.52 per cent in 
Preference and Preferred Ordinary Stocks and 
Shares and 92.82 per cent in Ordinary and 
Deferred Ordinary stocks and shares. 

The forthcoming General Election this year 
makes forecasting events even more difficult than 
usual but our economy seems well poised for 
further expansion while we also have a fair pro¬ 
portion of the Company’s funds invested over¬ 
seas. Apart from the Commonwealth, mainly 
Australia, we have interests in Companies in 
the United States of America and Canada. In 
the USA there has been considerable expan¬ 
sion in the economy during 1963 and although 
the general pace may be somewhat slower in 
1964, also an election year, the economy looks 
set to move into higher ground; especially as 
so far there has been no material increase in 
inventories or stocks of manufactured articles, 

In Canada, 1963 has been one of soficl growth 
for the economy with a probable increase of 
about 6 per cent in the Gross National product. 
The devaluation in tb* Canadian Dollar has 
helped exports to become more competitive and 
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this has been one of the reasons for the sub¬ 
stantial increase. Devaluation also made im¬ 
ports more expensive and stimulated domestic 
production which was required to replace foreign 
imports. The result of this has been a material 
improvement in the country’s balance of pay¬ 
ments position. The deficit on Current Account 
was stated now only to be running at an annual 
rate of $460 million during the second quarter 
of 1963 compared with total deficits on Current 
Account of $850 million in 1962, $980 million 
in 1961, more than $1.2 billion in 1960 and 
about $1.5 billion in 1959. This should be 
further helped by the substantial recent sales of 
wheat. 

While unemployment still constitutes about 
5 per cent of the labour force this is at one of 
the lowest levels for some considerable time past 
probably since the summer of 1957 j and the 
general economy is buoyant with record steel 
outputs and a substantial volume of building 
and construction. 

It would therefore appear that prospects for 
the current year are encouraging but progress 
may be somewhat slower than the previous year: 
although there are no material signs yet that 
expansion has run its course. 

As regards this Company I am pleased to be 
able to tell you that from an estimate which we 
have prepared for the year to October 15, 1964, 
our revenue should compare favourably with 
that of 1963. 
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MERCANTILE CREDIT COMPANY 

LIMITED / 

A RECORD PROFIT 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of Mer¬ 
cantile Credit Company Limited was held on 
January Sth in London, Sir Mark Turner, chair¬ 
man, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year to September 30, 1963: 

Our profit for the year ended September 30, 
1963, is a record. The actual figure, before tax, 
is £2,313,000 which is £179,000 greater than 
the previous highest profit of £2,134,000 
achieved in 1959. A final dividend of 11 per cent 
brings the total distribution for the year to 15 
per cent compared with 8 per cent last year. 

I would not like you to think that we are com¬ 
pletely satisfied with this achievement. The in- * 
crease in profit is, in no small degree, due to a 
saving in interest charges on our borrowings, 
which is the biggest single item of expense. 

It is impossible to predict the future, but t 
regard it as unlikely that we shall see 
rates as high as those ruling during our finan¬ 
cial year ended September 30, 1962. 

We have been giving the closest possible 
attention to economies in our operating costs. 
Our NCR 315 computer, due for delivery in 
mid-January, 1964, will, we believe, contribute 
greatly to our efficiency and enable us to make 
substantial savings in our operating costs in 
future years. Another step to render us less 
vulnerable to changes in money jates js tp s<?fk 
a greater diversification in our business in Other 
than the hire purchase field! so as to tie our 
lending rates wherever possibly Yo Bunk RatO, 

FUTURE 

A few months ago the Finance Houses Asso¬ 
ciation decided to dispense with that part of its 
Code which stipulated minimum down-pay¬ 
ments and maximum repayment periods for 
various ages of cars. Members of the Asso¬ 
ciation are now controlled only by current Statu¬ 
tory Orders which, up till now, have been con¬ 
siderably less onerous than the self-imposed 
Code of the Association. It has never been the 
intention of the Finance Houses Association tp 
create amongst Its members a situation where 
they are unabie to meet competition Vthereffir 
it arose. 

We are perfectly prepared to meet competition 
whtlcvfcr It exists and believe that we are as 
well fitted as anyone in the hire purchase field 
to do this. Comment in the Press that the hire 
purchase companies are once again embarking 
on a spree of reckless lending with inadequate 
security, is not I think a fair conclusion. For 
our own part, we shall continue to exercise the 
greatest possible care in our underwriting. By 
virtue of our Training School at Stoke Poges 
and closer head office and area Office control, 
the quality of our staff has greatly improved. 

THE MOLONY COMMITTEE 

The Government recently introduced a Bill 
as an interim measure and announced their 
intention to re-examine the whole structure of 
legislation relative to our business. If the Hire ' 
Purchase Act is extended to goods where the 
hire purchase price does not exceed £2,000, the 
high and unpredictable rate of depreciation of 


motor cars and is., .being completely 

ignored. Hire all kinds of 

equipment, some subject to a smaller 

or greater degree 4ft tfftflteWea according to 
the amount of misuse or fafipre to provide 
proper maintenance^ It Is inequitable that the 
law should ptotetit hire puddtttse companies 
from recovering, the whole of their investment 
in the goo^s. Whilst we agree that hire purchase 
companies^ should; not be able to make an extra 
profit out pf repossessed goods, the whole basis 
of hire .purchase vw*Ud be destroyed if the hirer 
couf^l Ijgfttheane^y cnter into a transaction 
knowing 4»t> by law,, he is protected if he con¬ 
siders irto his .financial benefit to default. Con¬ 
sultations ere taking plge? between the Govern¬ 
ment and Finance Houses Association and other 
Bodies vitally concerned in olir industry. I hope 
that wisdom will pteyaUf during thfc passage. of 
this Bill through the committee stages to ensure 
an amendment to this obviously uofai^provision. 

ACCOUNTS AND THE PROTECTION OF 
DEPOSITORS ACT 

This Act came into force on October 10th 
last, and our accounts have been produced to 
comply with the regulations Half-yearly 
accounts will be available in future, 

j 

UNEARNED FINANCE CHARGES 

These are calculated op toe 
hitherto. The formula applies, mf' lo w 
putdp* - 

credit for any proportion of charges receivable 
after the balance sheet date in respect,of other 
instalment debtors and secured loans and equip¬ 
ment leased. 

■, , v ’ > f, 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES’ SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

Bach of your company's eight operating sub¬ 
sidiaries in the United Ki n gdom and Irqisnd, 
has hgd a successful year, three of them reach¬ 
ing record figures, fcan>^y*-.0unelm Trust Ltd., 
The S<totrish-Trflinsit Trust Limited and Mer- 
cgntik l^easiiit Company Limited, 

MUTUAL FINANCE LIMITED 

This company has conducted both a hire pur¬ 
chase and a banking business since 1934. The 
hire purchase business has now been absorbed 
by the parent company. It is our intention to 
expand the banking business still tether. It 
is already active in the field of budding finance 
and personal loans for home improvement and 
other purposes. 

In spite of the political developments in 
Central and East Africa, cdOh of oOr three sub¬ 
sidiary companies has exceeded ks previous best 
figures. 

The Chaaxibhfi concluded with a warm tribute 
to the mceoutive directors* manager* and, afidf 
ofthf gew* ,fe ^largely 

The report was adopted. 
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TH£ . , 
SOUTH BRittfH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

(Inc orporated in Nov Zealand) 

REPORT OP THE CIFAIRM \N, 

MR KENNETH B. MYERS, MBL 

The Annual General Meeting of The Sbtith 
British Insurance Company Limited was held 
on November 28th at the Head Office of the 
Company, Auckland, New Zealand. Salient 
features of the Chairman's review Were: 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 
1962 was a very lean year fot nil insurers 
underwriting wofld-wide accounts while the evi¬ 
dence to date suggests that 1963 offers little 
prospect of improvement. The Company’s finan¬ 
cial year encompasses the closing and opening 
months of both these years and against that 
background, Group underwriting profit of 
£327,087, although a .reduction on the previous 
year, must, in view of underwriters’ experience 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

generally, Jbe cqtyidcr^d very satfcfiactgry, 

/ ! O^rall priiitim.TrKQmc advdqcci {by close 
on £900,000 to a figure in excess of £14,200,000. 

j f l4 losses rose by nearly £600,000 but 

exjienies; including taxation, increased by only 
a comparatively nominal figure. It is very satis¬ 
factory (o record a drop in the ratio which 
management expenses bcai to premium income. 

PltOIII AND IOSS ACCOUNT 

Consolidated income from investments at 
£907,674 net of tax' exceeded the previous year’s 
hgi.’je by over £$0j000 and after allowance for 
dcpivu.ition and outside shareholders' interests, 
net profit of the Group was £1,282,487. 

DIVIDEND 

A, final dividend of Is. was declared to make 
a total for the year of Is. 9d. per share. 

BALANCE KttEliT 

General Reserve of the parent company has 
been strengthened by it transfer of £200,000 
trom the Profit & Loss Account and at 
£4,450,000 very nearly equal* the issued sh.tie 
capital. 


THE ECONOMIST JANUARY il a 1?64 

TRADING REVIEW 

Ald&ugh there has bcci> no relaxation of our 
policy of selective acceptance, ratio of losses to 
earned premium rose by nearly three points. 
While the Group was involved in t thc usual 
number of serious fires as lor example the 
disastrous sugar terminal fire it Townsville in 
Which the United Cocqpany was the. leading 
insurer, it is. not to them but rather to the- notice¬ 
ably higher incidence of losses of. moderate 
proportions that the decline is attributable. 

THE FUTURE 

Until recently underwriting profits exceeded 
investment income but latterly the reverse lias 
applied and, so fm as cim be foreseen, may con 
tinue. While it will remain the policy W 
Directors to recommend dividend distributions 
which Will ensure an adequate and fair return 
to shatfcihoWcrs, these recorhmendations arc more 
likely In future to be formulated in relation to 
overall profit and necessity to strengthen rewerve* 
rather than to one particular source of income 
alone. 

HEAD OFFICE FOR UK 
4 Fonchtnrch Avenue, LONDON, EC3. 


APPOINTMENTS 


OPPORTUHITY FOR YOURG GRADUATE 

Union CoipiiMiiuii (.mi iii!iTn;ition.<l finance litnise uliidi owns ^nd 
utlmiMivi^rs a w'itle finite of mining. iitduMrkil and IhiuiicmI interest*.) lu,s ,m 
optJMMltt jm in loiwlon futeHigtf nut lor applicants aged up l<> 24 

is lic» can mic‘c( lI k* following rcipm eim-nlv — 

1. llarint!, ot hoping to gvi. a lJist~cluss or jpooii second-class luntmiis degue 
in any subject 

2. Seeking varied woik involvin'.' the use of boil* uorJ* ;md IlynnM 

}. Wanting iu dur conf*** to pjrhdpm i* u\ uun.tyi nuul and mn dis^oiutfUd 
h\ the- piospctl of |lie li.'ird work involved, 

NNiite to 

T. K. Slade, Union Corporation Limited, 95 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


British Railways Board 


TRAFFIC SURVEY OFFICE 

Project Leader 

A Project Loader Is required for tht*Market Research 
Sectloh of the Traffic Survey Office, Commercial 
Department, British Railways, Lofidcn. The individual 
appointed will be required to design arvd plart traffic Studies 
and market research for passenger and freight Movements. 
He will be required to organise and direct studies 
conducted by the Board's own staff and to supervise the 
operation of studies conducted by outside agencies* He will 
also be required to maintain liaison with the Marketing and 
Research Departments in the Railway Regions, 

Applicants should have had at least three years' experience 
in research, preferably including both industrial and 
consumer research. A degree In statistics, mathematics or 
one of the social sciences would be an advantage. 

The commencing annual salary will be not less than £1,460. 

Contributory Superannuation Scheme, Medical examination. 
Certain travel facilities. 

Application* should be sent within 14 days, stating age, 
education, pueUficatiooa and experience to: Headquarters 
Staff Manage* <B.1) f British Railways Board, 

22t Marylq&an* Ro*d f London RWt. 



| MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

l II \IKMVN Of- lK\ri U < OMMIRKIONI US 
, , iOX PUBLIC MUtYfC I VI H1CIHN 
1 (WVWTVKN TRXVl'K 1 '\K 1 .A> 

Applications for ft*I n ncn^oiuhU. poM, with 
luadquurtam p Htistol hit lnvitid Imni itk-U 
.•ml women m 40 on Jnnuurv I. 1964 

I he C hiijrman c*l Tmftli t imnnisKlonern also 
iMs ms I licnsmv Autliorn\ fm itomb. vehicles , 
his Umics lutlndi prcs'dnhi ov < public Hitiimis 
Hml Immlrlcs. determinate nfmlu. h ions I«>i lkcm.,s 
i Mi oye a •: toad r* isscliftci 4tul Konds Hcrsu.cs 
.in(I mmieliTtr tlriui-s and mffiliielors ol publJe 
Hc.tvttiw vcltklei., ( antlitiuMH must bine h:itl 
rcsi^orislhlc iidhniilsti Kill i or oilut expeiiciuc 
(Juulttynui flicin tor thva.e dii.us Tins will 
u 11.1II1 involve euurli lift in ,i lesponsihle poxi 
In tmoftpnn or ckiwIculu in tlu eouris 01 
.ItlniinisiruiAc tuMunals llu s.d.iiy ol lbs 
Dost Id £LVKHL 'Ilic kiiCc-cwfiil tiuulUI.ilc will 
Me asked to luks up .inpointm 111 In May. l‘ih -1 

Will., to ClvU Service C*>n ssion, 2 ' Voile 
Row I omlon. W I fr,i pfeeaiioiv form 

tiiiotuiM SMlflOl, Llokluv u J.inu.ny M 


DKISIOt COJIM-J Ol S( II SC 1 
\n 1) 11 c ii\in oi.\ 

1)1 r \K J Ml N I C St if |,M 
<11 Nl K <sl M mi s 


SURREY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

l-Wr i.l- IOUNIV TLCIINICM U»l l-l Ml 
KPICi\TI KOAD. twill 

,DlP^\KIMI<NI Ol' MUSfNlSs siumis 

k. 1411m il 101 \oril l.l'C J UlCliK 11 
/V^wOfintuiM find I \ i*1101)1(1 s (0 lukc tlwryc <• 
uiursis Ini Notmoiil (\ 1 tilu>ilc in Hiihhii - 
Studies SjI.uj llinnham Kilmiuiil Si.i'i 
U ii 1 ll-ll H‘iv I ondoil Allow.ilie, JM-IMO 1 
ailUIMon. 

S V I Mn i.mmIu ition Mnm .mil puriuulai 
to h*. icrni.n.l ro I'niiunal not laUr 11 ). • 
J.miiuiv J (if'I# 

1HF. UNIVISKSJTr Of ALBI IUA 

Applhtilimn* .m InviUU tin an VssIstHiii n 
\sshlmm I’roK ssin of I\iinuiiiiis in ihi Oip.m 
ment ot iv.litiwul Kionoinv, I .miliy ol Are 
I lu nppoinUi will K i.ruiinl lo msiriiu 
do . ..... I t J 1 

Xi'pluantN should haw ilu I’ll l) 01 cquoatui 
in LLtinuiuns S.d.iiv 11 tiiii to 

dopendln^ uiu*u i4Uni|iiuiqonfe Appin.uioii 
wiih iiirruuliun iltac n»iJ flu n.inn, ol Him 
r^Jmiues should he n-uluJ not I iM 1 tli. 
Mai 1 h I. 1404 In ilu Mi ad Ihpuilment e 
I'oliiii.d lionomv IJmviisliv of Alhm 
I dnioiiUMi, ( unadn from whom liuihei pm 
1 lililars 111.1V hi ithtniiiuJ 


SOCIAL SCILNTIS1S 

AhPlu.limits are Iim d 

irradtiat.-s with oii.dUlc.iriou, .. . 

min'* Oj fill tldhl'llUM IlMlds hiU lOlopv 
Sddill I'svuhmittii Social Aiulirupolops 
v'jociof Admimatritirni ; Isouil X atislus 
for .1 numbi-r 01 icjehlnr and risoiikh 
«ppotiitm«*n<x cp<nmrmJt>u Sepietuh.* 
M>nJ : appliL^tion> Mu the Jmiloi 

rcnjapoli i>iff.lYl«nk would :d,o iu mn 
videti'd troni urnJimu> m othei llelds 
Il'Mfc un inMiest In Mwiul researilu Ills. 
C <»Ueec. which wilt rftorily autiiM. 

hmvr’i'iil^v sinttls Mas fwedrly CHlahhshed 
a four year houmir* mvhu.a. in Soiluliu.v 
ft StuAofoyln/f ' arch U»UM 

AltpMltHll 

t*t trtuifiri 


IHHniHinuiu will J»«i .nvtuh 
trtiumiuttthirtx uiitr Wnm. »i 
. <li« j— 


S.darj- 

Senior I eilnrei i I .t«HML 2 ,I^H 

Lecture 11 .nltlLFf.M«» 

AHCiMtfnr C<taiirt-tr £«ioo-£i r f* 7 ii 

Senior Rene inch J etlirw tl iiiNtfiffHdtJ 
KstiOM'Ch I dlo». Mm'lc-N thnu £^«Ml 
Rc^liirvli V^NViqi Nv'l h .s ihifft £7<Mt 

NU^^SUTOudS^i. SUS 

Uiftuaauiim) arid furras pf iippUi mIIi*ii 
niMV he (ihurfned hrrmi the Secretary anti 

l’lcase quote relciiiux CSI 


ONIVERSiTY COLLEGE'Ol 
SWANSEA 

M iioui or mkiai si 0011 .s 

Vpr 4 li.nl Ions are invited .... I WO tACliirc- 
dm.. In SOC IOI <K*\ and ONE' fiCitui'CHnlp 
In /VN JHRUP<rL(><iY tin OcioKr *„ 1914 , 
For hne poltt In SoiloloKV npedal liilcmms In 
litduKtrlHl hoMoIom* arc 4 Minn.il . t«r ihc ot|K*f 
tlK* Atilliiy to UfWtw sUCk>lowisa1 theory dcur- 
abk- SalayRm wU) he uremdimt t*» »tu: nuall- 

HcMidfiN and extseekiuv wiildn the hcuIc tl.hll 
r*4L2J5U> t’.S.aj.tJ. beneliU and fattdiy uUuw* 
anCiSt. 

Purtbef barttuilam may he ohtftfntsri front 
the KrthUrar, Ui»Jv*r*fcy U#Hewc t(f Kvunicg, 
M^iiilcfoti Park. 1u1.sea M> whom ciOn]| 0 ||i<iiia 
ntuyt ho msu ni»t jarcr than fiututtlnv. l r g}mt»rr 


THE UNIVERSITY Ol ALBERTA 

Aprlu.nl ions arc milled Mn an Assisi.n 
l*i ol I'ssor nl J’olltiial Suiiue in Ilu Dip.u 
nti nl ol I’lifRiidl hcononjl ■ I .unite ot An 
Ihe appoint**.* will ne evivued to Insiruct aw 1 
do icsearch in tin field ol Western I uri'i'v "■ 
. . _ _ \np||i ants slit 

have the,l*h.l> or tipnvidenl Li I’olltlial Sckri 
S.-l..** IfOrt S 7 ifttlll dsouidlnr unm 

on illluiiihnis Appluatlolis with uinkuh" 
vli.*c and tin n.lines of llirei rclirenns ahoui 
Ik reset* id not later than MaiMi 1 . 1 * 4**4 hi 11 
J ivud. J Unwrlinuii ol I’oliln il I i<*noin> Uim 
^1 sTTv W' "Aiwnitr Tit mo fT To r r ■ f-nwrrtft. fmrv 
whom tnrther purileiilais ma> hi 0I11111110I 


NIMONftC'ARVFS LIMITED 

TOtflt'Mf ii , 1 

’ YOCNC 
MALE" 
GRADUATE 

IN ECONOMICS OR 
G EN ERAL SCIENCE 

for an inttrcKiiit^ po«t in tbeir 
'I e k htivvCo||nju$tfciiil Ds*py(tmcni. 

The work' will -to'viva thr'Edllct- 

figu thd collation of ecanuatis; 
nrul tectMli«Hl dittu and KlnlishCM 
tor U% tJm pfeparation «>( mo. 

c*nn evtiHjtitiorK' !V i-lihiJIty sitidies. 
product Miurvty* and dn.irkut 
i|i L’ht-iniJal Mild fit’UtU'd 
falit. ; 

A adf>U eOmnWneintr sallirv will 
be ofterad eommcnsuruif with 
queliUgetu>ds until cApofkati'. 
Dtufl^d a,pplir4iio#s should be 
ttddrev^d to: Ptr^ntitl CMuer. 
SIMON - C AHVES b LIMITED, 
dice die HetUb. *S t -w-c Yp on, 
Che.'Alrc, <juo(in|' Hef. jSp.Duyi. 
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INVESTMENT SUPERVISOR 

required by 

MERCHANT BANK 

Merchant Bank with an expanding Investment Department 
ieguires an Investment Supervisor to act as deputy to the 
Investment Manager. 

Candidates must be qualified to deal with the Bank's clients 
both by correspondence and interview. Experience with 
institutional investors or stockbrokers essential. Accountancy 
qualification would he an advantage. Age 27-35. 

Salary by arrangement. 

Wiite in confidence in own handwriting to Box 1776. 


NIVF.RS1TY OF NOTTINGHAM 

\PPlienilom »rc imited for the of 

( IURIR IN IN 11 USIUIM, l,( ONOMKS, ! 
ill vptfiial iulcrciil hi upiilluuiiin of ninth?* I 
uu-al nirthoiln to hiueincM* prohlcniN. JiiIiIhI 
nry within Ihc hchIc £l.2Sl) ro £2.1 SO uivorj- 
i to ipiulihcntioiiH Mini oxixtIcikc*. plus 
ihlrt-n** mMowhiilc it ml nieitihcrHhip of ihc ' 
livi-rsities Suprninniiitf>m Sehenu. ( nmlitioiiK 
anpoimniciii wnti form of urmlk'HtJon, in be 
timid bj J.immry U, 1 Vl» 4 , irom the 

tfisirjtr. | 

DERBY AND DISTRICT j 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY i 

kI 1)1 I MON HOAD. DLRIIV 

YppIn-itiiiMiH are invited lor ihe ftillouinn 
111 \ 0 s Of 1)1 |*\R I Ml M | 

M \N SOI Ml N I 1 and HUSINI SS SIUIXIS 
UiHAIll' III) 

I JHI.KAI MUDILS KikADI Til 
Hunt*, in umimni'vt on M.iv l lvii ,4 s.ij.nks > 
jiiordiiu..e wlili the fmiher i dmullon 

l.uy Stulch, Mimic III, JLJ .1711 -t 2 h>S . 
,idi II. LI •Ooa.M 7 (i. 

Irish arise Horn ihc Miliulni! 

, - . lli nan ol lliikiiii ss si tidies a 

uiiu/iniLiii Dep.ti i mi ms 

lilt 1111‘AltlMlNr v»l MAN \l.| MINI 
11 BlJslNi.SS Siunil S will ninuniraif on 
nmtKfiueiii Studies. Henides the iuirm.il inurses 
ilie Diploma m Mummenv nt Mudies and 
‘ I ornurtnship l criiluale, un-Mat diHuincd 
ill sis ill e lo he dsn loped on I lit newer 
mam tm nt teehnuiUMt. 1 hen is a demand 
indti-iiil.d lirins in iht area Siived by 
( oIUhc lor ilie virvius ol management 
istihaius and the (inurnou will approve 
linden, tk mu ol mu.Ii loiisiiIiIiiu work by 
Head ol Deparimeni I lie derailment will 1 
... . ... , . . .. ---- clal 

Applicant# should be uniduHiew whh 
ml indiistnal or commcrUnl experience preler- 
ly 111 a immaficriul lupuuiy and also pieliiably 
li Home t eav hi mi expmcncc. 

Dl I'UlTMLNr i>l I IHI 3 R M sn.lllUS 
I itike over the Arts sciiioil of ills present 
mem Imludlnii I nulkh. I anriiiiKc* 
y. Mi Ihc new Head will be expelled 
i lop I iherul Studies in uehnual emirsen 
iKhout the Mi'liKe. Arnlkwm should be 
< wlih siPiahlc leachiuu exnerkme. > 
Applliinion form, relurn.ib'c h\ January 27 , ! 

, and further parlleulurs, may be obtained ; 
|m the RiMlstrar. 1 


A YOUNtl eeonomu •aaikikiMn is reqn 
Immcdiiiiely by ihc rntlilll Press, publls 
of technical journuls. 

Ilie ljctkou appointed will n qulreil 

aruilyac and Interprel ilriiila.. . stutisiks 
lo make m'Iioimu reports In nijivteehnkal I 

Some aiiiii.uiitanvi- with punch.kind nia J 
In desliabli ui^li scmial. 

iJudiny am qiialiii 

k, 1 t ofien, 

Rise an h Mudmiisi. 

I olhill Press l.td., 

M I of hi I! Sired. 

London, S.W.l. 

For further announcements 
see pages 154 & 155 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

\ ppl n ai Ions are invited lor iwo poms m 
Kvliirei or Asslst.un leiiuui In lionomns 
( .iiutidalLS should him a spuiul uneresi m 
'Ji Applied I conomks or i 2 i I iiiiiamls lhem\ 
Sul.iiy Scales' I et Hirer il.jso v 4 nil -* il *> “<» 
\ CKO- k-.l "Ml wlih im efthiemy bar at tl.-sn 
AsMstanl I euuru' £ 1004 ) * tM>—LI.ISO 

I SSU and Child Allowances The mul.il 
salary will depend on uu.illJK.ilmns and 
exinricme I'orilier pariiciilais should he 
obi.mud Irom the Sccrciaty and Rorlxiiar, I hr 
(Jiiivirsiiy Soiuhainpion. 10 whom uppliuitions 
1 stvin sopIls Irom Linked kingdom applii.itusi 
should in win noi later than Lohrimiy Ml, IVM 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 

will shortly make fuiihri appointments to the 
Ntulf of its Research and ( uusulltiney Divisions 
l andidaleK lor the posIk should have at lenst 
.in uppcr-sikond class deirrec. preieriihly, bm 
not iiecess.nily. m I eononues 01 some other 
branch of Sociology ; nmney in ut least one 
lorcittn I.iuriihkc is desirable. lor some poMs 
cvpertenec In indnsiry, ajirkuUnrc. lmance. 
commerce 01 marketltiR, would be un advan- 
lane, Inn the LIU expects also to make appoint¬ 
ments lo its trainee research stall. 1 ni'lher 
pariiciilais and upplkatlon forms from 
” RcBcureh.” Lhe liionomist Iniclliuemc Unit 
Limited. 27 Si Jaines’a Place London, S.VN I 
tOr tclcnhone MIhm Schulte: HYDe Park mil t 



• c. ltd. oTSm^'hMiK recently'appointed. 

a )- 6 ui% ifccniattitst wha has nos# h&m promoted. A successor 
is therefore heeded. He, too, should fee a man who is interested 
in moving eventually towards general management. 

• the group’s interests extend beyond s|^iniking to include 
wholesitli^g, retailing and the manufacture mktLeting of 
madiinery, rubber products, plasties ahd oihcTs syndiccics. 
Substantial overseas trade is dho involved. 

• w^ponsiWUTV is direct to the Cluirman for specialist advice 
in major pluming activity, for ^assistance in ad hoc investi¬ 
gations, and for management of tlic group’s economic and 
statistical informatioii services. An important feature is work, 
in conjunction with the Financial Controller, on die group's 
five-) ear and one-year plans. 

• Am r ants must have a first class or good second class 
honours degree in economics and adequate business experience. 

• aq. from about 27 and salary ; c £ 2*500 (pensionable). 

Write in confidence to 11s as the company’s advisers. 

Nothing will be disclosed without permission. 

Letters should be addressed to M. J. Graham-Jones 

JOl IN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

IO J1A1.I.AM STREET • LONDON WI 


laing Group of Companies 


The Group is composed of a number of Companies 
covering both Building and Civil Engineering Construc¬ 
tion, together with Property Development and the manu¬ 
facture of Building Materials. It has a large research 
establishment. 


Vacancies exist in the 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 

NORTH EASTERN REGION 

REGIONAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS BRANCH 

Application! ara inviiad from suitably qualified men for two vacancies at Senior 
Auntant Engineer level in the Operational Research and Statistics Branch of the Regional 
Services Department, Leeds. 

The Branch provides a wide rante of manafement services including Operational 
Research, Statistical Analysis, O. A M., Method Study, together with the development 
and application of management control systems. A number of interesting and worthwhile 
studies are in hand in cne fields of fuel supplies programming, maintenance organisation 
and particularly in the application of simulation techniques to the operational problems 
of large new power stations. 

The senior of the two appointments will be responsible for the Operational Research 
and Statistics sections of the Branch and the other appointment will be responsible for 
a section dealing with methods study, organisation and general engineering studies. 

Applicants for the senior post should have had previous experience in Operational 
Research or in a aimilar activity relevant to the appointment. Arpphcanta for the vacancy 
on the engineering side should be qualified engineers with power station experience. 

Conditions of service will be in accordance with the National Joint Board Agreement 
for the Electricity Supply Industry and the salary for the senior post will be in accordance 
with Grade I f£2.l20»£L730 per annum). The salary for the other post being in 
accordance with Grade 3 (£I,04S~£X3B0 per annum). 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Regional Personnel Officer, 

Control electricity Generating Board, 

North Baetern Region, I, Whitehall 1 Bead* Lead#, I, 

to whom they should be returned to arrive not later than 31st January, 1964, 


GROUP PUNNING DEPARTMENT 

at Head Office in North London for the following senior appoint¬ 
ments: 

ECONOMIST 

to administer and develop the section analysing markets in which 
the Group currently operates or may enter, and planning the devel¬ 
opment of new fields of activity. 

STATISTICIAN 

to administer and develop the statistical section to include the 
construction of statistical models for use in planning the Group's 
expansion. 

In both cases applicants should be in their early thirties, have 
suitable degrees and appropriate post graduate experience. 

Salaries paid will be not less than £2,000 per annum. Con¬ 
tributory SujTeranniiation Fund and Life Assurance Scheme and 
other staff benefits. 

Those interested are invited to write in the first instance for 
application forms to : 

Croup Personnel Manager (WM. 14), 

John Laing and Son Ltd* 

Page Street, 

London. N.W.7. < . , ♦ . . 
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STATISTICIAN 

TO LEAD A CROUP STUDYING 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

A Research Association supported toy, funds from O.S.I.R. and member firms 
connected with the ninititure industry invite* applications far an ECONOMIST 
S l ATiSTICTAN to All an Important post In Its' Information Department 

•Ihe job : To supply a regular economic and statistical service. Including original 
research, to the industry, through the media of an enquiry service, publications and 
conferences. There is some consultancy work, and some travelling, but the amount 
will depend on how the job develops. 

* Candidates should have : 1. A good Honours Degree In economics, together with a 
qualification in statistics or equivalent competence through experience. 2. experience 
of statistical treatment of Industrial economics, sample survey work and analysing 
material from published sources. 3. Experience of organising conferences. 

•Commencing salary In the range £1.400-£1,500, Contributory Pension Scheme. 

The Association Is moving very soda to a specially designed building In Stevenage 
New Town. 

Apply for further detail f and application form to The Director, F.I.R.A., 
11 Adelpht Terra* c, London, W.C.2. 


OPERATIONAL EFFICIENCY IN THE ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY INDUSTRY 


Duties are to direct the application of statistical techniques to 
practical problems over the whole range of power station engineer¬ 
ing and economics. 

Encouragement is given to maintain interest in research and 
new developments related to the work of the Branch. Back - up 
services (computer , etc.) are atailahle. 

Applicants must have a degree in Statistics or in Mathematics 
with Statistics. Salary within the range £2,030 to £2,610 p.a. 

Applications, quoting Ref. E/421 and stating age, qualifica¬ 
tions, experience, picsent position and salary, by January 21, 1964, 

to 

N. Berryman, Personnel Officer (Headquarters), 

Central Electricity Generating Board, 24/30 Holborn, 
London, E.C.l. 


COMMONWEALTH 



DEPARTMENT OF TRADE 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DIVISION 

POLICY AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Applications art invited for the permanent position of 

OFFICER4N-CHARGE 

Policy Section (Position No. 7.) 

SALARY: £A2,87I-£A3,0!5. 

LOCATION : Canberra. 

DUTHS : Conduct research into economic aspects of manufacturing industry generally, 
and of particular industries, e,g., productivity, innovation within industry, etc* ana 
preparation of associated reports. Conduct investigations into the level of activity 
of manufacturing industry and of particular industrial. Continuous review of 
implications of economic policy for manufacturing industry and assist in formulation 
of policy proposals. Conduct interviews and discussions as required with represent* 
atives of industry. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Experience in planning and organising economic research. 
Administrative experience and management capacity. Appropriate academic 
qualifications desirable. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT : First-class fares paid for successful applicant 
and family. Salary (determined according to qualifications and experience) wW be 
paid from date of embarkation. To covar the cost of travel and salary en route an 
agreement must be entered into to remain in the employment of the Commonwealth 
for a period of three years. Advancement prospects are good and a superannuation 
schema applies. 

APPLICATIONS . Should be made showing full details qf qualifications and experience, 
to :—*■* * 1 

The Recruitment Officer, 

Commonwealth Public w r l fe t NttN, 

Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. „, , * 

by 25th January, 1964. 


(For further announcements see pages 112 4 158) 


I NVESTMENT ANAl YST. experienced and 
with a good economics degree, Is urgently 
warned by a leading firm of stockbrokers. 
Preferred age 27 to 35 yearn Initial remunera¬ 
tion between £2.000 and £2.500. Applications 
will be treated in the strictest confidence.-— 
Box 1777. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

HOOVER LIMITED has a vacancy 
in their Market Research Depart¬ 
ment for a man or woman to carry 
our desk research in both home and 
overseas markets. 

Applicant should be educated to 
at least “ A ” level standard nmi 
passes in Muthematlcs. Economics or 
a European language would be an 
advantage Fluency In French. 
German. Italian or a. Scandinavian 
language would be a distinct assu, 

Duties will include the assembly 
of statistical and general marketing 
information in easily presentable 
form and applicants should nave some 
commercial experience, preferably In 
the market research or Information 
department of a compuny, advertising 
agency or murket reseurch agency- 

Salary will he not less than £850 
p.a. with excellent fringe benefit*. 

Please write or telephone for aa 
Application Form to : 

Officer, 

(1 ED. 
Middlesex 
Ext 124 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

CHAIR OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

The University Court Is proceeding to the 
institution of a Chair of Social Anthropology, 
for which it now Invites applications. 


The Employment 
HOOVFR LtM 
Pcrmilr, GrecnEord. 
Tel. FLRivalc 3311. 


MAKERERE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE-UGANDA 

Applications are Invited for (a) Rescara , 
Fellow and (b) Assistant Research Fellow 
the East African Institute of Social Research 
Appointments may be assumed as soon n 
possible. Salary scales (a) (I) £1,150 — £l.s»sc 
P.a. (Lecturer* scale) or <li> £1.650 — £2.2^ j 
P.a. (Senior Lecturers scale); <b) £950— il.imJ 
P a. (Assistant Lecturers scale). Entry poin i 
determined by qualifications and experieiu; - 
Both appointments arc on contract for , 
years with terminal gratuity of 25 per tqnt i, 
bask salary fol- if In F.S.S U. IS per ccm, \ 
Part-furnished quarters at rent not exceeds 't 
£1U p.a. Allowance for expatriates suit i 
<a) (1) £200 p.a.; (a) (11) £300 p.a.; <b> £i< 1 
p.u. education allowances for children eduuitc | 
outt,lde Uganda; up to five adult economy ciu‘ 
air passages on uppolntment and terminuiutr 
Research expenses. Including travel In Ejs 
A ft lea Detailed applications (six copuv 
showing research Interests and naming thre 
referees, by February 12 1964. to Sccrelar, 

Inter-University Council tor Higher Educate 
Overseas. 29 Woburn Square, London, W.< ,i 
from whom further particulars may be obtains 

SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD 

1964-65 

Applications are mvited from British •linin' 
for scholarships offered by Austria. Rclgum 
Brazil. Bulgaria. Czechoslovakia. Denman j 
Finland, t ranee. Germany. Greece. TiiinsaM 
Iceland, Iran. Italy. Japan. Netherlands, Nor**) J 
Poland, Portugal. Rumania. South AMu 
Spain. Sweden. Switzerland, U.S.S.R. ar 
Yugoslavia The awards ure mainly t 
university graduates and are tenable for penn. 
varying Trom one to twelve months during th i 
academic year 1964-65. Full particulars ,j 
application forms, for which a stumped (it 
self-addressed adhesive label shf ‘‘ *~ 
are obtainable from the British 
House High Holborn. London. " 

any British Council office . .._ 

Kingdom. Applicants should state for w>m? 
countries they require particulars. 


1 a Humped (it 
should be Mir I 
;lsh Council. Sta'i 
n. W.C.l. or frnsl 
in the UniinR 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


The Salary of the Chair will be not less 
than £3.300 per annum, and the appointment 
will be subject to an age HmJt of 70. It is 
expected that the successful candidate will take 
up his duties on October 1, 1964, or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

The terms and conditions of appointment may 
be obtained from the undersigned, with, whom 
applications (twelve copies), together with the 
names of two referees, should fee lodged nor 
liter than February 29. 1964. A candidate 
ffom overseas may submit one copy Qt uw 
application. 

Charles If Stewnrr, Secretary tp the Univer¬ 
sity. December, 1963._ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

Applications ete Invited for the 

CHAIR OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER \* 
STATISTICS 

Applications arc Invited for appointment >■ 
the vacant post or Senior Lecturer or Let tuff's 

s w* bJg& sjSfKyj&rti 

required to take up duty us curly us c 
in 1965. 

Salary on appointment will be In according 
with qualifications und experience within 
ranges : Senior Lecturer. £A2 750 x £ \ 1 in L 
£A3,3(H) p.a.; Lecturer, £ A 1,980 x £AiiM'-l 
EA2.680 pa. '■ 

•Farther Information and the forms »iij$ 
should accompany an application may 
obtained from the Secretuiy, Associaiun 


,.“K HUg X 


Maa that £2. 

•wanes and 


Commonwealth Uni verities (Brandi Gift-' 

Marfberouin House; fall Mail, London. i v r 

Applications dose, lu Australia nrtd LonJo 
ana on A larch V, 1964. 

UNIVERSITY”OF MALAYA 


Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar, university of Su*aes, Stanmer House, 
Sganmer. Brighton, to whom applications (six 
copies) should be sent by January 31, 1964 

UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

i LECTURER IN COMMERCIAL LAW 

pplicant should - _ - _ - 

eve some professional .and/or researcta cxpcri- 
Sce. Previous teaching experience hi Taw 
tilst helpful m not essential. The successful 
>11 cant win bo requtod to lira lectures in 
n-clal Law, assist In the promotion of 

_it by students and trW ha allowed reaaon- 

tlow to undertake re s e a r ch on his own 
tcount. 

£A, - S,0# - 

Ths Unlreraity .provides F.S.S.U. type 
Mutation.. .Housing Assistance. Study 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 
Appllratlgna mm a Invited ( for the post 


below which Is likely to fall vacant in J9oJ 
One post Of LECTURER/ASSISTANT 11' 
TURER (AGRICULTURAL ECONOMI< ) 

farm management section). c«n 

dates should preferably _illfled In 

colttsral Economios and must have at 




Travel Orants. 


Leave 


fdltlonal infovmathm and apphcatlon forms 

be supplied upon requer “ " ‘ “- 

•elation of 


Economios and mu . 
a gooo Houours degree with suitable 
ana teaching experience. Preference «rllL 
to candidate* who tea demonstrate . 
and/or experience In the problem* assocm 
with smallholder farming. 

Salary scale: The amounts mentioned 
refer to Mafayen Dottars (per mensem) ; 
their appropriate etetilng equtvaknu 
annum) are shown in bracket*. 

-mw ^ 

, ^gietjint^yuirtirs:, S7J3 x < £l 1 

In addition a variable allowance is at ta 
paid at 35 per cent, of basic utmry iuble 
oertata maxima together • with expatri 
allowance. If applicable, at specified rates. 

Further Information and application 
•s*' obtainebia •frasn the Secretwnr, Amo* 


g^ce). Mariboeough > Houses 

.Applications close, (n London and Brisbane. 
Oft February 14, 19t>4. 
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MARKET RESEARCH assumes GREATER RESPON&BfelftEff 

in ihc making of future marketing policy as our organisation expands 
here and on the Continent and as new and exciting products are 
added to our already wide range of well established brand names. 
The scope of Market Research is growing increasingly wider, and 
so we seek a: 

CONSUMER RESEARCH OFFICER to bo responsible 

to the Market Research Manager for advising on, planning executing 
and reporting on consumer surveys. In a deportment vjpich has a 
lively interest in developing new market research techniques the 1 
work will piovidc plenty of scope for a graduate aged 25-30 with 
at least two years’ consumer research experience preferably with, a 
research agency or marketing company. Knowledge of Frerich and/or 
German would bo useful and a background of Psychology an 1 
advantage. 

STATISTICAL OFFICER with a versatile and Original 
approach to statistical problems, to advise on or execute all statistical 
techniques relevant to consumer research; 'io undertake statistical 
processing of pales data; to liase with the research agency providing 
retail audit services and to provide an “information ” service relating 
to statistical data in general. Should ideally be a statistician aged 
24*30 who has a degree in Statistics or who has qualified as an 
Associate of the Institute of Statisticians and who preferably has 
had some research experience. Please write giving brief details to: 
Miss J. Smyth. Personnel Officer, The Phillips, SCott and Turner 
Company, Surbiton, Surrey. 

DUCATTON: BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


B.Sc. (ECON) 

U>nTDON university ] 

J,i ,C., founded in 1887 , successfully prepares . 
Jems for this Degree (obtainable without I 
iricnec), whuh |s a valuable VHiuHrimuon 
those seeking executive appointments In 
iimcrcr or industry, government 91 municipal 
.is.—Prospectus, giving detail* of Couraea for 
cr London Degrees U.C E., Law Exams.. 

. from Registrar. University CorrexpondeiKc 
Urge. 60 Burlington Houac. Cam bridge. 

NIVLRSITY OF LONDON^: A course of 
tv.© lectures entitled “ BtUain and France 
lire Ind11a1rl.1l Revolution : A C omparative 
dj " will be delivered by Prolcssor I . M. J. 
uutfl (Lille) at > p.m on Junuary 21 ami -t 
the London School of Economics and 
It teal SlIcikc, Houghton Street. Aidwych. 

JJMIS.SION LRfcF. WITHOUT TK'KU 

JAMES HI NDl RSON. 1 
Academic Registrar 

/AN III)- Hack, vals *' Economist.” 
r * (.11,11 chmi M and “New Stitcxman.” 
U* 1 V 4 U. Also scientific .mil leamed Journals, 

)i ialK to H Poides, 138 New CmcndUh ' 
et, \V I MUS. 6200 ._ 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

(jUARANTF-E of coaching until 
sue CUSSMJL 

^\amlnut)t»ns“ Hanking, Insurance. I ondnn 
VUAiiA Dcgimx. E«", Accounvans.y, C o.wlng. , 
rii.iriul. MimuMcniLiii. Mark Cl inn. Cn.ncr.il 
nlKate of Ldinuilnn, etc. VKo many 
. 1 iLti) <nun examination) tounaca in 
iikss subjctis—Write today for free prnt- 1 
us and . 01 jdiitc, mention .iik examination 
sut*i ; xis In which mtcreultd, to the Scerc- 

METROPOLITAN COUECit: 

ST. ALBANS 

..ill .11 t(l Ou< on V’lctorm Street. London, 1 
4 LsiublKhvd 1NI0. , 1 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

Wolscy Halt < Eat. J 894 ) provides Postal 
Courses In a wide ramie of subjects for the 
two examinatiogd for London Untv. B Sc. Fs\>n, 
<three If entrance Is Included) at moderate 1 ees. 
1.599 Wolscy Hall tuudemg passed London 
University B So. Economics Exams, ) 9 ?(M »2 
Tuition also tor G.C.L., Law. Statistical o\hci 
exams —Prospectus (mention examination) from 
L. W Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., Lt.B , Director 
of Studies, Dent. P 17 . 

WOI.SEY HALE OXFORD 


Binding Cases 

HinJiiuj tUrcv far 1 111 1 LONOMIM arc a\ tillable flam l'VMBJND LiD 

Ihc cuu-s aie in s tiff, i lark blue Jath muTv, and arc ijilt-Jeucicd en ihc 
'pine; ihc\ pnnide an c\ticiuch yjjetii\t and (pin bindnuj and mil bald 
i} i^ih’i oj the naimai 'Jmon taejcihei mih ihc quauoly JnJc\ % nr 
i"uc\ oj the air edition mth tun ana 1 tol) Indcu I he \eai »u/i he aamped 
an ihc \pmc. I he toa per caw, poa free thrainjhaut the > «>/ /<./, h now 14 *. 
(h dci f, a at 1 in] icipiircmeins c Icailv and cth.lo\in\j a lemirranec , dtanU he 

'em, n61 to Vin kosoMM, hut tQ — 



ANNUITY INCOME PLANNING 

Variable Annuity Income A maximum 
income and inflation clause to keep your income 
in step with economic conditions arc fcatufev of 
our Annuity Income Planning in which we 
specialise. Write today for riill details. R J. 
Jitirxt & Partners Lid., 131 New I ondon Road, 
t helmsrord. Lsgcx. 

We 

mind your business 

your language 


20, rue Belliard - BFtUS^EJLS 4 
BELGIUM - TEL. ,11.80.49 

4 CH” de Mallnes - ANTWERP 
TEL.-33.T0.41 


contract for convenience... 


Root©# contract hire means you can calculate transport 
costs precisely —In advance. There are no unforeseen ex¬ 
penses, no maintenance worries and your fleet Is always 
fully operational. Servicing i» canted out by akltted ftootes 
engineers and replacement vehicles are Immediately avail¬ 
able if necessary. £hoqse, from the magplflcant Rootes 
range, the cars or commercial vehicles best suited to your 
requirements. Then ring and arranga a discussion. A con¬ 
tract will be prepared, tailored specially to your require¬ 
ments. For large or small fleets contract hire makes sound 
financial sense. 

ROOTES LTD * ABBEYBAIL • ABBEY JO LONDON N.W.8. 
tel: CUNnlnghtnv Jltl Cables: Rebtestilre • Leaden 

\ Also at: Birmingham 3 • 80Charlotte Street • Tel: Central 8411 
Manchester • Olympia - Knott Mrtt • Tel: Blackfrlare 6677 



ROOTES HIRE 



: .tv* 


Wc mean, of course, the long-term capital supplied to 
industry by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japua — 
whoso financing has been ptayyig BO. 
important rdle in the Nation’s: .rbniafk- 
able economic growth. 


fc A S I B 1 N D ltd. 
(Dupt. F), 

«4 Newman St.,/London, W.i 


LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK 

Of ttHHb llK 


Head Office :, 1/ Qtereqch,} l-^omo v C^lyodo-ku 4 toVyo^ /opon 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY HONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


S»' ; ' 

’ SstiL 

Ucala^horfflei' 

3 months’ filttd: 
Lock authorltios 
Finance houses ,. 
C«H money t 
Cloarlnf banka' 


Hirk»t discount ntw 
(3 montht ’): 

Treaiury bilk... 

Bank bHk. )W»ii 

Finetifeda Wits.. 5-4*1 

7 days* noticed ~ 3fe-3fe 
3 months'3>4-4fe 


I mono? t Buro-etarling dapMiti 

luring banks' lln Naria )i 

minimum ...... 2»e 2d«y«' notice... 3fe-4fe 

iy-to-day ipread . 1 montha’. 4S, 6 -4*| t 


NSW YORK 


Treasury bills: % Hi 

Dscsmbsr 27 . 3 -524 I 

January 3. 3 534 < 

Forward covar (3 months ') 
Annual mtarasc cost. US dollars 


Markat paper: % 

Bank bills. 3-625 

Cares, of deposit 3 850 


COVERED ARBITRAGE MARGINS 


Wednesday 

Treaaaii? bills. 

Frima Bank Bills. 

Euro-dollar/U K local 

authority loans. 

Euro-dollars/Euro-aterling. 


In favour of: 

New York .. 
Neutral. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Date of 
Tender| 

1 

Amount (£ million) 

Offered J A PJ , r ied | 

91 Da 

Average 

Kate of 
Allotment 

y 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate * 

1963 
Oct. II 

;91 Day' 

240 0 

452-2 

a. d. 

72 4 32 

% 

44 

Nov. 22 . 

260 0 

426-1 

75 0 II 

41 

.. 29 

260 0 

452-1 

74 9 42 

53 

Dec. 6 

260 0 

470 5 

75 4 58 

22 

.. 13 | 

240 0 

472-6 

74 8 89 

45 

.. 20 

220-0 

371-5 

74 4-54 

34 

„ 27 

240-0 ] 

347 0 

74 5-08 

62 

1964 





Jan. 3 j 

220 0 | 

388 9 

74 4-19 

44 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he pattern of short-term interest rates 
between Britain and the United States 
showed little change in the first week of the 
new year. At last Friday's tender in London 
for three-month Treasury bills, the discount 
market syndicate held its bid at £99 is. $d. 
for the third week running and the bill rate 
slipped only marginally by o.89d. to 74s. 
4.i£d. per cent. As is often the case at 
this time of year, the number of bills on offer 
was reduced by £20 million to £220 million. 
Total applications, however, rebounded 
sharply from their year-end low points, 
rising 12 per cent to £388.9 million, and the 
syndicate was awarded allotments equivalent 
to only 44 per cent of its applications com¬ 
pared to average allotments of 67 per cent 
the week before. Next Friday the bill offer 
will be cut by a further £10 million to £210 
million against maturities of £240 million. 
Conditions in the money market during the 
week were erratic, but as the authorities 
extended ample assistance on the days when 
money was hard to come by, there was no 
new borrowing from the Bank of England. 

At last Monday's auction in New York 
the average rate of discount on 91-day US 
Treasury bills rose slightly again to 3.534 
per cent. However, even with the cost of 
forward cover unchanged, the movement 
was too small to have any impact on covered 
arbitrage margins between London and New 
York. 

The full range of money market tables 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RAT 
Spot 

Effective Limits j January 2 | January $ 


US I. 

Canadian $. 
French Fr... 
Swias Fr.... 
Belgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld,, 
W.Ger.Dm, 
Portug. Esc. 
Italian Lire . 
Swedith Kr. 
Danish Kr. . I 
Norwgn.Kr. 
AustrianSch. 

* Official limits. 


11-622-14-027 
II M-l2-34fe 
137*06- 

142-05 
9-98fe-10 28fe 
11-037-11-365 

1725-1775 
14-271^-14 70 
19-06*1-19-62 
19 71-20 30*i 
72-254-73-346 


2-79Mj I -.3, # 

3-02't-** 

11- 7l*t- 3 t 

12- 07'r-fe 
139-35- 

40 

I0»07fe*-fe 
IM2 ' 4 -'j 
80-15-20 
1740*2-41 
14’52—52*4 
19-30^4-311, 
20 01 *2-34 

72-21-24 


2-79»i|t-'s 

3-02fe-ij 

13- 71*4-' 
!0-07fe-08 
139-40- 

45 

IQ07 V06 
IM3*H 
80-15-20 
I74P4-42 

14- 53*4-' 
19-32*4-3 

20 02V-03 
72 26-29 


One Month Forward 

United States $.| l 8 c, pm-par >4 c. pm-p; 

Canadian4.I fee. pm-par fee. pm-p; 

ffnch Fr.I fe-V dis I fe- 7 a c. di< 

Swiss Fr. ..I 3 4 -fe c . pm fe-fe c . pn 

Austrian Sch.1 Par-10 gro die 1 5 gro. pm-p 

Belgian Fr.) 3c. pm-2c. die 3 c. pm-2 c. 

Danish Kr. | |fe-2oredu h ore pm-p 

Dutch Gld. .1 7g_S B c. prr 

W. German Dm.; Ife-fpf. pm lfe-1 fe pf- P 

lulian Lire. *2-2*2 lire dis par-1 lire d 

Swedish Kr.I 3^-fe ore Dm 2-1 fe ore p 


Throe Months Forward 


United States $ . 
Canadian $. 


French Fr.| 13,-1 fee. dis 

Swiss Fr. 2fe-2c. pm 

Austrian Sch.Par-10 gro dis 

Belgian Fr. 6-lc. pm 

Danish Kr. 2fe-3 ore dis 

Dutch Gld .. .. 2*4-2 c. pm 

W. German Dm. 2fe-2fepf pm 

Italian Lire- 4-6 lire dis 

Swedish Kr. 1*2-1 ore pm 


pm fe-fe c. prr 

»4-fec. pm 5,4-1,4 c. pi 

Ife-lfec. dis 1 1 2— I*4 c. d 

2*4-2c. pm 2fe-2fe c. pi 

Par-10 gro dis 7-5 gro. pn 
6-lc. pm 5 c. pm-pa 

2*2-3 ore dis par-*, ore d 

2*4-2c. pm 2*4-2 c. pn 

2 5 e-2fepf pm 3**-2fe pf. p 

4-6 lire dis 2-3 lire du 


s d per fine oz. 
$ per fine oz.. .. 


1*2-1 ore pm 

Gold Price at Fixing 


Investment Currencies 


Investment $ (London): 
Security £ (New York): 


PROFITS AND FINANCES OF 359 COMPANIES REPORTING IN FOURTH QUARTER, 1963 


Breweries, etc. (15).. *..... 

Building (22). 

Paper and Packaging (6)... 

Chemicals and Paint (/). 

Clothing and Footwear (17). 

Electrical Manufacturing (19).... 

Engineering (61). 

Entertainment (12). 

Property (26) . 

Food and Confectionery (19).... 

Iron and Steel (13). 

Motors, etc. (2d). 

Newspapers and Printing (8) .... 

Oil (I). 

Shipbuilding (3)... 

Shipping (3). 

Shops and stores (12). 

Cotton (4). 

Silk, rayon and other textiles (I I) 

Wool (3). 

Tobacco (2). 

Miscellaneous manufacturing (40) 
Miscellaneous others (32). 

All groups—<359 companies). 


-- 


-PROFITS 

AND RETURNS- 
GROSS 

NET 

- 1 

■- 

-CAPIT 

NET 

AL AND 

CASH FL 

OW 

NET 

TRADING PROFITS 

RETURN 

RETURN 

LIQUID 



CASH 




on net assets 

on net equity assets 

ASSETS 

Net 

Increase 

FLOW 

Prev. 

Latest 


Prev. 

Latest 

Prev. 

Latest 

Prev. 

Latest 

new 

in over- 

Prev. 

Late 

year 

year 

Change 

year 

year 

y« r 

year 

year 

year 

capital 

drafts 

year 

yea 

£mn. 

£mn. 

°/o ^ 

% 

% 

% 

% 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 


20 8 

21-9 

+ 5-3 

17 1 

17 3 

9 7 

9 4 

13-6 

15 1 

6 5 

-0 5 

6-7 

6 

11-8 

II 0 

- 6 8 

13-4 

119 

7-3 

6 9 

Dr. 1-4 

Dr 1-9 

Nil 

0-4 

4-8 

4 

3-6 

3 4 

- 5*6 

10 6 

8 1 

58 

5-2 

3 8 

1 6 

0-2 

Nil 

1 -7 

| 

14-2 

15-6 

+ 9-9 

14-7 

14 9 

7 8 

6 8 

10 3 

7 6 

II 

1 -6 

6-0 

5 

10-6 

10 4 

- 1*9 

10 5 

9 6 

5 3 

4 3 

0 7 

2 6 

3-8 

-0-3 

3-4 

3 

29-0 

35-0 

+20-7 

15-0 

17 6 

7 4 

97 

6 2 

10 0 

1-2 

-1-4 

10 8 

14 

34 1 

35-5 

4- 4 -1 

117 

12 3 

55 

6-4 

9 5 

10 0 

Nil 

0 4 

13*2 

14 

2-7 

2*7 

... 

112 

9 4 

6 2 

4-3 

2 0 

1-3 

2 6 

0 4 

0 6 

| 

10-9 

12 3 

+ 12-8 

6 8 

7 4 

32 

3-4 

Dr. 3-4 

Dr. 7-2 

12-7 

4 2 

i - 2 

|- 

27*1 

29-1 

+ 7-4 

16 8 

16 9 

9 4 

9-1 

Dr. 0-9 

Dr. 3-4 

6-7 

1 8 

11 -7 

u 

29-1 

24 7 

-15-1 

11-3 

8 4 

6-4 

5 5 

18 0 

5 7 

10 

-0-1 

13-7 

12 

36-7 

57 1 

+ 55-6 

7 5 

13 6 

3 5 

8 0 

4 0 

1-6 

21 7 

-0 6 

18 8 

27 1 

4-4 

4 6 

+ 4-5 

15*5 

15 3 

8 6 

8 4 

2 0 

3 0 

0 8 

-0 3 

17 

2 i 

0 1 

0 1 


13-0 

14 7 

5 5 

4 2 

Nil 

Dr. 0 1 

Nil 

Nil 



1 8 

1*7 

-56 

8 9 

8 0 

4 5 

4-5 

8-1 

8-2 

Nil 

Nil 

0 8 

0 ( 

0 3 

0-7 

+ 133-3 



... 


4 3 

1-5 

Nil 

1 -2 

0-7 

1 < 

13 9 

13-6 

- 2 2 

147 

13 0 

7 5 

6-7 

Dr. 1-3 

Dr. 8 8 

2 4 

5-7 

3 6 

3 * 

0-9 

1*0 

+ II-I 

15 

1 2 

0 1 

0 3 

Dr. 0 9 

Dr. 1-3 

Nil 

0 3 

0 4 

0-< 

6 0 

7 1 

+ 18 3 

8 1 

113 

3 6 

5 5 

Dr. 0 5 

0 9 

Nil 

-0-3 

2-6 

3-( 

0*8 

0-8 

... 

7 6 

8 8 

4-2 

4-3 

Dr. 17 

Dr. 1-4 

Nil 

—0-3 

0-3 

Of 

3*3 

4-1 

+24-2 

13 0 

15 7 

6 9 

8 3 

Dr. 5-4 

Dr. 9-5 

0 2 

#4 4 

1 3 

1 i 

14-8 

17 1 

+ 15 5 

12-2 

14 0 

6 5 

7-7 

Dr, 2 9 

Dr. 2*0 

1-9 

-0-2 

6*4 

6 1 

9 8 

12 5 

+27 6 

10-4 

12 3 

4 4 

6 4 

Dr. 3 9 

Dr, 6-9 

19 

2 6 

3 6 

4« 

286 4 

331 9 

+ 12 4 

II 6 

12 6 

5 9 

6 8 

60 9 

26 9 

64 0 

18 8 

114 2 

1291 


The quarterly tables giving the full analysis of company balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts are no longer being published 
m The Economist, but will be sent free of charge (i within the next two weeks) and for future quarters on application to the ] 
Investment Department , The Economist , 22, Ryder Street, London, S.IF.l. 1 
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THE SUMITOMO BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OfFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 


OVERSEAS OFFICE: 

LONDON BRANCH: 3 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4 
Mew York Agency, Hongkong Braoeh, Kindi! Representative Office 


AFFILIATED BANKS; 

THE SUMITOMO BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


HEAD OFFICE: San Francisco 

BRANCHES: Los Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacramento, San Jose, Gardena 

BANCO SOMITOMO BRASNCtRO S.A. 

SAO PAULO 



440 STRAND, WC2 


Let your Income Tax 
tax Coutts & Co. 

Oi r customers! arc noticeably marc relaxed 
when they allow us to take over the burden of 
preparing their returns for Income Tax and Sur¬ 
tax purposes and making repayment claims. 
People are too often forgetful of the fact that this 
is one of the many survives which Contis & Co. 
gladly provide. 


THE MITSUI BANK 
GIVES 

THE ANSWER 


Banking. 


Trading 


" Investing. . 



• . Whatever your needs, the Mitsui Bunk gives you the answer. Behind every Mitsui man stand 
the experience, knowledge and integrity gained from three centuries of business. Japan's biggest 
commercially-established foreign exchange bank.* tin* Mitsui Bank also stands at the heart of the vast 
family of Mitsui enterprises. It is your gateway to ,business with Japan. At home and abroad Mitsui 
experts are at your service, to give you the answer that will ensure rapid dispatch and the best 
returns in banking, trading aftd. investment. 


the MITSUI BANK, ltd. 


HEACt QCFICEi fVRA^KU^GHO, TOKYO, lAfAhf 
t OOtNttAS BRANCH ESt 

; iONPON f AlAH pjt r YORK AOENCY" 

JVOMBAY.BMANCH ... J 
T ^ »', * « JtNGAPOAE BRANCH 


itered un 


M'ew*!n«pef. At'iThoriKert a# Y'f Ntufl. Pomi Oftlce Ottawa. 

Newspaper Ltd. ut 22 Rider Street, London. SW.1. ltlcnhone 


Piloted in Timlund 'by St; » luiv»en?7 Tutulnn. "VuMlsfted b> 

Whitehall MM. Pontuiic oil this Issue ■ Ik 4;d ; Oursms 


1 lie Kouomtst 
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STOCK.PRICES AND YIELDS 


1963-64 


High 


99V, 

I00»» B 

97»S 

■Kt 

IW„ 

5*“ 

5ii* 

90H,« 

aft* 

'Sffi. 

,S*“ 

82**,, 

104V 

M'l 
72»,« 
102*4 
72i 4 
64V, 
64*4,, 
55V 
47* 
47*, 4 
IOOJ 4 
87 

82*|4 

92V* 

84*1,4 

92V 

95*|4 

S' 1 '* 

’l*!! 


w« 

wt 

©?. 

W| 

9&* 

90V 

91 

Si 

98** 

103V 

991, 

8f 

S’- 

75V 

Jgi 

87*4 

60V 

M*| 

91*4 

64*4 

57*4 

56l a ! 

48* a 

41*4 

407, 

96 

S'* 

?i!i 

87*, 

89V 
61V 
81 *, 
807, 
64* a 


Prices, 1963-64 
High | Low 


91», 
I05f 2 
72 
106 
81 
95 
71 
93*4 
967, 
100*, 
I0ll 4 
52*i 
98*, 
100 


86 *, 

96 

57*i 

100 

80 

im 

Si 

& 


Atch. Topeka 
Can. fadflc. i*. 
Pennsylvania... 
UnHta PoclOc .. 
Amer. Efactrlc . 
Am. Tel. 8t Tel. 
Cons. Edison... 
Int. Tel. ft Tel.. 
Western Union 

Alcoa.. 

Aluminium ..... 

Amer. Can.. 

Am. Smelting ... 
Am. Viscose ..., 

Anaconda.. 

Beth. Steel ..... 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 


BRITISH SUNOS 
AND 

GUARANTBBD STOCKS 


Prices, 1963-64 


Exchequer 1*2%.. 

Conversion 4*2%. 

Treasury 4%. 

Savings Bonds 3%. 

Exchaquer 5*2% • .. 

Savings Bonds 2 * 2 % .... 

Exchequer 5%. 

Exchequer 4% . 

Funding 3% . 

Conversion 3*2%. 

Funding 3% . 

Victory 4% . 

Savings Bonds 3% . 

Conversion 5%. 

Conversion 6%. 

ConVerstbn 5*4%. 

Funding 4%. 

Savings Bonds 3 %.... *. 

Exchequer 5%. 

Treasury 3*2%• • • 


..1963-64 

.1964 

.1965 

.. 1955-65 

.1966 

..1964-67 

.1967 

1968 


Treasury 3* 2 %. 

Funding 5*2%. 

Treasury 5%. 

Redemption 3%. 

Funding 3*2%. 

Treasury 4r 2 %. 

Consols 4%.after 

War Loan 3* 2 ?/ 0 . 

Conv. 3*i%.after 

Treasury 3% .alter 

Consols 2*i% . 

Treasury 2*2% ...after 

British Electric 4* 2 % ... 

British Electric 3%. 

British Electric 3% 
British Electric 4*4% ... 
British Electric 3*2% 

British Gas 3*>%. 

British Gas 4%. 

British Gas 3%. 

British Transport 3% 


.1969 

..1959-69 
..1920-76 
..1960-70 

.1971 

.1972 

.1974 

..1960-90 
.1965-75 
..1976-78 
.. 1977-BO 
..1979-81 
..1982-84 


1986-96 
1999-2004 
..2008-12 
Feb. 1957 
after 1952 
Apr. 1961 
Apr. 1966 


British Transport 4% 
British Transport 3%. 


Apr. 1975 

..1967-69 
.. 1968-73 
...1974-77 
..1974-79 
..1976-79 
..1969-71 
..1969-72 
.,1990-95 
..1968-73 
..1972-77 
..1978-88 



Last Two 
Dividends 
<o) (8) (c) 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Australis 3*4%.,.1965-69 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

Ceylon 4 % . 1973*75 

New Zerfand .1976-60 

Northern Rhodesia 6% .. 1978-81 

South Africa 3*2%. 1965-67 

Southern Rhodesia 4* a %.1987-92 

Agricultural HoKgaga 5%.1959-89 

rmingham 4* 4 %.J967-70 

-*-^£5%...>. 1971-73 

ation ofiondon 5V%. 1976-79 

>»••«......after 1920 

.....,,.1980-83 

»*/. . 1980 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Price, 

Price, 

Dec. 31. 

Jan. 8. 

1963 

1964 

*8V* 

89* 

}0tu 

102 


70 

; 

iwv 

' 

80 

94 

94*4 

67 

64* 

89V 

89 

93V 

94*4 

96*4 

97 

98 

98V 

48V 

49*, 

93 

93V 

97V 

98*4 


14 

8/ 

I5/7V 

12/1*2 

5 18 
5 19 
5 19 

5 !? 

I0f 

17/7*2 

14/6 

40/10*2 

59/- 

25/4*2 

66/- 

12/9 

13/- 

30/6 

42/6 

18/- 

49/6 

5 17 

I0f 

27/- 

19/9 

22/6 

15/10*2 

4 17 

9/ 

66/6 

46/7*2 

5 3 

71 

39/9 

29/9 

5 4 

8/ 

}4/3 

18/6 

5 8 

10/ 

13/9 

9/4*2 

5 7 

II / 

16/- 

12/- 

5 1 

2/ 

30/- 

20/6 

5 2 

Of 

28/1*2 

23/- 

S 9 

21 

21/- 

16/4*2 

5 3 
5 7 

71 

SI 

24/2V 

I8/9V 

5 10 

1/ 

19/9 

15/3 

Red. Yield, 

44/- 

50/- 

17/3 

29/1*2 

36/5*4 

14/- 

Jan. 8, 
1964 

27/6 

23/- 


£ s. d. 

5 8 0/ 
5 7 

8 4 
5 18 

8 

5 II 
7 9 
5 15 0/ 
5 4 
5 8 

5 9 

6 I 

5 13 01 
5 10 6 


01 


61 


29/6 

50/6 

54/18*2 

35/4* ? 

16/D 

73/** 

37/4 

66/7*2 

61/9 
69/3 
j£20* i6 
49/7f 2 
32/6 


17/6 

41/10*2 

48/- 

r& 

45 /- 

, 46/6 
1 44/101, 
I£I6*,4 
1 40/1*2 
1 22/9 


K 

4V« 

6*2 a 
7*ao 

7 e 

6 *j a 

4 a 

. 6 b 

^2 05 c 

9 c 

5 a 
7V b 

•10 b 

15 b 

5*2 b 
6*4 b 

3 a 

10 c 

11 b 
22* 2 b 

8 b 

4 a 

74 b 
14*2 c 

8 o 
10 b 
10 c 

6 o 

10 b 

5*, b 
I3*j c 

16 a 
IIVc 
I 6 * 2 b 

11 b 
10 c 

5 a 

II*, b 
5 a 
5 a 
6*4 0 
6*46 

9 b 
5 b 
5 V q 

31*4 c 
28 c 
8 b 
35 c 
2l*i c 
26V b 

tBUb 
tjlV" 
13 a 
f22*;a 


3Vi 

1*1 b 
7* 2 b 
7*ib 

7 b 

6 *j b 

8 b 

, 3V« 

SI -10 c 
lOttc 
5 b 
7*2 0 

, i'S 

ln 1° 0 c 

7*20 

2*2 a 
6*40 

8 b 
5 a 
4 a 
4 a 

4 a 

9*i 5 
4*2 0 
7 a 
15 b 

5 a 

5 a 
15 b 

9 a 

3 a 
4*i a 

7 q 

3*2 a 

6 a 

5 a 

10 c 
12 b 

4V 0 
9 b 

6 b 
7*2 b 

3 Vo 

4 a 
2 a 

14**8 
10 0 

M'g o 

5 a 
MVo 

7*20 

lOVo 

t3* } o 
t3Vd 
18', b 
1 * 8*38 


‘ 'mss? 

BANKS, DISCOUNT* HP 

Barclays.........,(.,.£1 

Lloyds ... .W.... ;,^£l 

Midland.., v.Ttl 

Nat. Provindri. 

W«tmiertJ%S^, f .£! 

Australia AN.-Z.£t 

Bk, Lond. ft S, Amer..£l 
Bank of MonftreaL.. .$10 
Bank of NeWjLWates.£20 

Barclays D.C.O.Cl 

Chartered..^.£1 

Hongk’g. ft Bhang. . .$25 
Nat. Com. Bfc Scot.. 10/- 
Royal Bk. tthada... .$10 

Standard Bebfc.£1 

Hambros ...5/- 

Moncagu Trust.5/- 

Schroders.£1 

Union DiiftoeMlt.£1 

Bowhiaker ,..5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Marcantile Credit .. .5/- 

'*281SS&X: 5/ ~ 

A«l9dBAwer1«....8/- 
mm, Mittheib ft ft,. .5/- 
Charrington United. .5/#* 

Distillers.10/- 

Guinneu.10/- 

Harveys.5/- 

Scottiah ft Newc. Brew, £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread 'A'.5/- 

BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Plaster Bd. 10/- 

Rlch«rd Costain.5/- 

Crltull Mfg.5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

London Brick .5/- 

Rugby Portland .... 5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright ft Wilson . . .5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons.£ I 

1C I. £1 

Monsanto .5/- 

DRAPERY A STORES 
Boots Pure Drug . .. .5/- 
Montague Burton.. .10/- 

Debenhams.10/- 

8.V.S. *A' .. ( ,SA. 

House ef Frasqr .,.. 5f- 
Uwls’sInvest. Tst,,. .4/- 
Narka ft Spencer *A' 5/- 
Unitkd Drapery .. ...5/- 

Woolworth.5/- 

OIL 

British Petroleum ... .Cl 

Burmah Oil.. .If 

Royal Dutch..20 R. 

Shell Transport ,.. . ,5/- 
Ultramar.10/- 


Prica, I Price, 
Dec. 31. 1 Jan. 8, 
1963 j 1964 


Cover 


m 


i*v*. 

! IV4 
I 16/IOIg 1 
14/8 
I 40/4*2 k 
1 57/6 
20/10*2 
64/6 

I 26/- 

18 /- 

I 65/3 
39/- 
| 29/3 
I3/I*i 
14/10*2 
28/- 
27/9|| 
19/11*4 

Wl \ 

42/6 

48/- 

15/7*, 

24/9 ’ 

26/6 I 
46/6 1 

f2/4V 



57/1 


58/3 


64/iO^i 64/- 
£19’,. |£ 20 * 14 

I 48/4*2 I 49/7*2 
27/3 j 26/- 


FOREiGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Dec. 311 Jan. 8 


| Dec. 311 Jan. 8 j 


Dec. 31 Jan, 


Dec. Jan. 

? 1 


98*4 

34V 

25V 

40V 

a, 

32* a 


29V 

35*4 

267, 

40V 

41 

141*4 

8- 

33*2 

70V 


Chrysler. 

Cbl. Palmolive 
Crown Zeller. 
Distillers Seiff* 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak .. 
Ford Motor ., 
Gen. Electric . 


Dec. Jan. 
31 8 

$ I 

83i 4 $3*2 

4H 4 . 41 


9*2 
21*4 r s 
,69 71*, 

239*4 1241 
II5V 116V 
49V 51*4 

87*9 873, 


Inter. Paper ... 

Kennacott. 

Litton Inda. 


25 

26V 

General Foods 

89V 

89V 

44V 

44V 

j General Motors 

78*, 

79 

84 

88V 

, Goodyear. 

| Gulf OU. 

41V 

42 

87*2 

87V 

47 

67*8 

46V 

49*4 

Heinz. 


44V 

30V 

343, 

Int. Bus. Mach.. 

507 

!SI3 

35V 

37*2 

Int. Harvester . 

60 

1 59V 

57<i 

1 57V 

Inter. Nickel .. 

68». 

69V 


Nat. Distillers. 
Pan-American 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn.. 
Sears Roebuck 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil. 
Stand. OH Ind. 
Stand. Oil N J. 
Union Carbide 
U.S. Steel.... 
West. Electric. 
Wool worth.... 
Xerox. 


Jan. 

$ 

33*, 

78 

72V 

63V 

25* 

54*. 

79V 

105*4 

97*2 

49*2 

70 

64 

77*4 

120*2 

56*4 

?r> 


FRANCE 

Air Liquide . . 
Banque deParti 

itroen. 

C. F. Petrol*. . 
Cie G. d’Elect 
Machines Bull. 
Pechmey . .... 
Prmtemps ... 
Rhone-Poulenc 

S.I.M. 

Saint-Gobam. . 

Usinor. 

Index ... 
High .... 

Low. 

Dec. 26 


Frcs. 
822 , 
353 5 
157 
223 5: 
602 | 
183 
166 
383 
366 
342 , 
251 I 
143 
82 8 
1022 


Frcs. 

828 ! 
364 I 
156 > 
234 8! 
619 
185 I 
167 
376 5 
379 

l! 243 2| 
1-47-5, 
997 
(7.1.63 1 


. :7./.6j> 

80 9(13.12.63) 
1962*100. 


GCRHANY 

A.E.G. 467 483 

Bad'che. Amlin. 515 530<i 

Bayer. 547 562» 2 

Commerzbank. 514 529 

Dautsche Bank. 520 540 

HoachstFarb... 486 502 

Kundankradit 430 427 

Loewanbrau... 1,070 1.095 

Mannesmann 195*2 205 

Siemens 542 563 

Th. n-Huette 175 IS4 

Volkswagen ... 573 587*2 

Herftatt Indtx 99 /3 101-00 

High. . (03-73 (9.9.63) 

Low. 83-11 (26.2.63) 

Dec. 31, 1959*100. 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 

Buenkorf ... 
Heinekens 




8 

870 " 87i 

--, 446*,. 45* 

Interunie (FI.50) FI.200 Fl.20 

K N. Hoof oven 564*4 5ft 
Kon. Zout-Ktt. 775 1 80' 

Philips (FI.25).. IFI I48 I FI 15 
Robeco (FI.50). lFI.227 FI.23 

Rotterdam Bk . | 340 | 34* 
Thomassen ft D.. 790 I 77* 

Valeurop.IFI. 74-7FI. 7 

Zwanenberg .. j 900 1 92* 
Index... 340-6 347-0 

High .... 338-7 (9.9.63) 

Low. 320-7 ( 3.1.63 ) 

1953*100. 


Standard end Poor's Indite* (1941-43 = 10) 


1963-64 

1 

425 

Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 

industrials 

% 1 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds j 

% 

Dec. II 

78-0§ j 

3 06 

40 05 

4 38 

65 59 

3 38 

87-46 

4 13 

„ (• 

78-89 

3 06 

40 07 

4 31 

65 96 

3*36 

87*16 

4*16 

23 

77’96 

3-10 

39-99 

4*40 

65-50 

3*39 J 

B7-31 

4*M 

„ 31 

79*25 

3*05 

40-65 

4 33 

66-42 

3-34 | 

86*95 

4*17 

Jan. 0 

80-31 

3 01 

40*65 

4-33 

67*33 

3 30 

B7-I6 

4 16 

425 Industrials.: 

:-rHigh, 80 31 (Jan. 

8. 1964). 

Low, 65*48 (Jan. 

2, I9ii), 



Abitibi Pr. ft P. 
Aluminium ... 

Ball Tel. 

Can. Brewer’s. 

in. Imp. Bank 
Can. Pac. Rly.. 
Hiram Walker. 1 
Imperial Oil .. 
Noranda Mines 
Shawinigsn Ind. 
Steel of Canada 
Trans.Can.Pipa I 
Montreal Ind. 
Index . 131 

m JfJ; 

IS»' 


127, 

53*J 

9V 

64*4 

37*, 

as 

v 

34V 


$ 

ir* 

65 

S'» 

5 

24 

35*, 


134-$ 

m 


AUSTRALIA 

Ampol Pet. 

Ass. Pulp &P... 
Aust. Con. Inda 
Aust. Oil ft Gas 
Brit. Tobacco.. 
Broken Hill Pty. 

G.J. Colas. 

Pelt ft Textiles. 
I.C.I., A.N.Z... 
MyerEmeorium 
Ready Mix Con.! 
Woolworth ... j 
Sydney .Ind. 

Index ... 362 

m 

'f ( 


£A £A 
11/6 ! 11/6 
44/6 ' 43/9 

W- % 


19/4 

37/1 


19/1 

9/1 

SB/6 






38/6 38/- 

12/7 12/7 

18/- 17/11 

37 367-83 
63 (8.1.64) 

SO U/.6J& 

100 . 


JAPAB ( 

Ajinomoto .... ' 
Fun Iroq ....... | 

Hitachi .. 

Honda Motor.. ’ 
Kirin Brewery . ( 
Mitsitb. Chem.. 1 
Mitsub. Elect... 
Mitaub. Heavy., ! 
Nippon Elect... ] 

Sony.I 

Tokyo Rayon .. , 
Yawata Iron ... I 


Yen 

283 


J! 

183 

'U 

82 

195 

332 

169 

58 


Ye 

07' 

5 

7i 

24* 

171 

'3 

8 

I9i 

321 

ir 

5< 


Average 1224 10 I2l5’5 < i 
High .... 1634 37 (14.63) 
Low. 1200 64 08.12.63) 


• Ex dividend. fTax free. ^Assumed average life, 7 years, (The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. H Ex capitalisation. T Ex rights. Bquivalem to 8*0 starling. 

(a) Interim dividend, <8) Fine! dividend, (e) Yeer'e dividend, (e) To earliem date. (f) Flee yield, (g) -6« ail. (8) After Rhodesian tax. ( f) To latest date, (n) iiHw. w. . . 

(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia ft Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Dalwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied 8y the Montreal Stock Exchange* 
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Dividends 
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INDON : NEW YORK : FRANCE 
IrMANY : HOLLAND : CANADA 
AUSTRALIA : JAPAN 

Ices, 1*0-44 

Ifh j lM 

[|l 4 i 40/3 
1 H/3 

! 35/- ' 

I 54/1 
;i 13/- 
7 ', 44/3 ’ 

> ! 8/7H 

31/6 
. 53/- 
1 88/3 


34/41* 

1 29/71, 

| 5/8 V 

1 27/41, 

, 24/3 
1 14 /- 

■ 27/- 
1 56/6 
, 55/6 
' 70/3 

10/6 

■ 12 /- 
67/I*,- 
M/6 
65/- 
15/9 
39/9 
49/- 
26/1 O', 
52/- 

, 18/6 
i 13/- 


23/9 
1 7/- 
1 43/6 
8/6 
10/6 
i 14/9 ' 
73/6 
, 33/9 

I *2 10 /- 

0 f l ; 44/6 
> 5/11*4 
14/-' 
50/- 
, 23/9 
1 37/6 


1*40 
IVtc 
5 a 
7Ho 
5 a 
*7 c 
5 b 
91 e 
?gb 
i t a 

9, a 
2 •*« 

at 

15 c 

, 4H 6 
. 7 b 
3 « 
20 6 

, ,5^, 

i.r: 1 

b, 

3'»j» 

5 a 1 
U b 
'4 0 

"f* 

7 0 
2H* 

3*4 0 

10 0 

16 b 

10, e 
15 b 
9 b 
tl 0 

9 b 
It b 
10** 6 

5 o 

10 c 
I b 

16*, c 
9 b 

4*40 

♦Hb 


6 Ub 
4*2 0 
7Hb 
19**6 
I2»ib 
7 0 
3 a 

3 0 
4*4 « 
10 6 
fO b 

3*«0 

271, « 

4l,a 

11 
10 o 
2*,a 
6 0 

« ! 

7H a 

5 a 
4*,6 
8H b 

6 b 
5 a 

J 2 b 
5 « 

4 a 

3 a 

7 b 
7*2 b 
10 b 
12*, b 

So 

12*, 0 

10 0 

4 4 

t* 6 
7»,0 
2*2 0 

5 a 

10 b 
3 a 

11 a 
10 0 

5 0 

IS# 

5*10 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 

ELECTRICAL * RADIO 

A. E.I.£1 

B. LC.C..,,,«,.£! 

Crompton Parkinson 5/- 

Dacea....10/- 

E.M.I.10/- 

Elliott-Autonutlon.. .5/- 

Engtish Electric.t£l 

General Electric...,,. £♦ 

C. A. Parsons.,...£! 

Philips Lamp Wonka; 10 fL 

A. Payroll*.£1 

Thorn Electrical.8/- 


| Price. 
Dec. 31, 
i 1963 


i 44/3 
87/1*2 
! 18/7*2 
, 81/6 
1 41/9 

\W,l" 

|8S 

i ,19/1*4 

\ZY 

,138/9 


Priea, Yield, 
Jin. 8 . Jtn. 8 , 
1964 1964 


i 43/1 
i 87/6 
18/7*2 
80/- 
43/9 
43/9 
I 43/3 
71/- 

r//v 

47/10*, 

66/6 

136/- 


Bahcock A Wilcox... .£1 
John Brown I 

Cam mall Laird ..57- 

Internet. Combust. .. 5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

John Thompson.5/- 

AHted tronfounders... £1 I 

&Z :::::: ! 

George Cohan.5/- 

Davy-Asbmore.5/- 

Guest Keen.£1 

Head Wrightaon.5/- 

Metal Box..£1 

Ransom* B Marlas.. .5/- 

Renold Chains ..£1 

Tubs Investments.... .£1 

Vickori.........£l 

Ward (Tho*. WJ.£1 

Wetima* SapilA*Owan I/- 
WbodalLOuekham.. .5/- 
POOO B TOBACCO 
AlUad Suppliers.... 10/- 
Aaaoc British Poods., I/- 

Bovrfl.£1 

Brook*Bond ‘B’ ....5/- 

Rtdi Lovell.2/6 

International Stores. .5/- 

J. Lyon* *A’ f .£1 

Ranks Hovfc.10/- 

SpMlera.5/- 

Tat* 6 Lyl*...£1 

Tesoo Stores.1/- 

Untgate .. .5/- 

Brit. Amor. Tobac... 10/- 

Gailaher.10/- 

Imparial Tobacco..... £1 


Jl/O 

10/6 

15/4*2* 

81/3 

35/1*2* 

H/4 1 , 

S3/4*, 
6/6*5 
♦ 5/6* 
52/M *4 
25/0*4 
46/0*4 


n/a-i 

iO/9 

15/1*2* 

80/3 

31/4*2* 

13/7*, 

53/7H 

g* 

23/11*4 

43/- 


5 

•5 

t 

40*3 0 

Britannic. 

,.5/- 5», 

1 5*,* 

J 82 

42/9 

25 

b 

70 a 

'Commercial Union 

-s/- 

45/3 

4 97 

4H 

63/9 

22 *a b j 

1261, c 
121,0 

Equity ft Uw LHe. 
General Accident ., 


65/9 

1 -94 

2 66 

36/- 

(5 1 

b 

II 2 , a 

Guardian . 

5/- 39/9 

38/3 

10*4 

3-48 

9*14 

100 

c 

SO 0 

Lei»al ft Goncrai 

5/- 10-H 

..£1 160/- 

2 A4 


25 

C I 

II 0 

Northein ft Empl... 

IS7/6 

3- 05* 

105 

c 

t 20 o 

1 Pearl. 

5/- 10*4 

I 0 H 

4 13 

20 H 

231 *, 

1 c 

1252*, a c 

! Prudential ’A' . 

.4/- 22*4 

23*4 

3 54 


3V- 
i 89/9 

' 15/4'a 
M/I*! 
66/f a 
25/f*? 
i 5/4*2 
75/9 
13/6 
24/- 
20 / 8 '„ 
28/6 
73/4i 2 
13/3*4 
I 8 / 0 J 4 

167/6 
6S/9 
120 /- 
62/4' 2 
111/3 
77/6 
47/- 
146/3 
I7/4H 
47/9 
53/3 
30/- 
, 12 /- 
185/-, 
$110*4 

M/71, 

19/- 

20 /- 

36/6, 

14/2*4 

14/6 

24/6 


15 

7*20 

5 c 

7' 2 o 

6 < 

4 e 

5 0 , 
124 c 

6 b 
J 2 2 d 
I S*s c 
47,20 
5 c 
2*i a 


I 6 j 3 b j Royal ...5/- 

11*46 Royal Exchanae.£ I 

, MOTORS BlURClUFr 

5 fc , BjrRold .. ..5/- 

12*2 b British Motor . .. 5/- 


38/- 

94/3 


18/- 

17/3 


32/3*4 
6/1*4 

96/3 
20/10*2 
31/6 
10/- 33/- 

10/- 38^4*, 
£1 81/7* 


_ Jaguar Cars 'A.5/- 95/- 

1*2® I Rolls-Rbyt*. £* 

4 Raotet Motors ‘A’ . 4/- 

I 7 * 2 b | Leyland Motors . . £1 

5 Bristol Aoroplana . 10/- 

5 0 j Hawker Siddalay ... £1 

t5 b Dowty Group 
5*^ 0 | Dunlop Rubber .. 

10*126 1 Joseph Lucas . . 

21,0 , PraasedScaal.5/- 16/1 *j 

6 H b Triplex Hold m^ i . . 10/- 28/4< z 

40 a Anfilo-Amerlean .,. 10/- 195/7'j 
171,6, Con solid. Gold Fields. £1 , B4/3 

20 b General Minlnn .£1 125/- 

b Urnon Corporation2/6 76/- 

b Free State GeHuld .. 5/- 113/1 

b W. Driefomair*-.10/- 91/3* 

b Western Deep ‘A’ .... £1 47/6 1 * 

b Western Holdings .. 5/- I66/I0H 
b Winkelhaak . ... 10/- ’ 22/4'j 

13 '30 Chartered ..15/- 64/- 

60 b Rhod. Anglo-Amer,, 10/- 71/6 

I 6 'ab Rhod. Selection T«. . .£1 43/^ 

7*,b Tv»ian9ikaC|adt....W/-4; t4/- 
-r - aOB * . Da Bao« Datd,R 0 *.J/- 2«/6 
’60 c tl 90 c, 1 Internat, Nkkal.. .n.p.v. *134 

f ,b P* ,0 London Tin....4/^ ! ia/7li 

b\ 5 « R.TJZ.- I0A- TO/1 OH 

■ c r ,s 0 

I 0 • 4 b'i Angla-Nornass.£150/6 

9.7 e | 3-2 0* Brit. B Com’wealth. 10/- 70/10*2 

Nil e 4 c Cunard ........ ....£1 17/9 

« c . . Furness Withy.£1 37/9 

'i#i t* ‘1" 


60 b 
10 d 

15 d 
80 0 
70 a 
31 0 
5 0 
105 0 
5 0 
36 J 3 b 
20 a 
6*4 0 
Nil ;0 

ir 


36 

HO 

» 

5 
135 

6 


37/3 
i 92/3 

1 17/3 
I 6 / 8 H 
90/3 
I 32/3*4 
5/9 
97/3 
20/3 
| 31/6 
1 35/- 

82/7H 

201/3 
! 87/6 
128/9 
1 79/6 
117/6 
i 96/3* 

1 49/4'j* 
170/- 
i 22/4 » 2 
63/- 
68/9 

, 44/4H 
14/3 
278/9 
$!»*, 

' 77/7V 
, 30/1*, f 
: 24/9 


% 




Prices, 1963-44 



t 


4 25 

4 07 

2 90 
5-99 
♦ 11 
3‘71 

2 78 

4 63 

5 93* 

6 96 

3 36 
4-10 
3 63 

1 41 

2 90 

4- 97 
8 00 

5- 44 

3 65. 

7 66 
6<6ft m 

4 05 
7 06 
4 92 

II 90 
II 64h 
10 48Ji 

IS 

;4<98 

' 

4%57 
4 96 


3H 

'H 

10 

I 

VU 

2*4 

1 >4 

2 

IH 

2H 


High 


21/9 

20/9 

US' 

48/10*2 

.T 4 

]/«?> 

% 


Low 


Last Two 
Dividends 
<«) (b) <c) 


- f/3 

41/71, 
18/6 
31/7H 
24/6 * 
23/6 
16/IH 
21/6 


11*04 i 


aft vb 


na 

27/6 

18/- 

50/I0H 

13/6 


49/6 

30/- 

-4/4*2 


32/6 

24/- 

5/4*, 

4/7*2 

M/6 


t22'jb I 
f3 0 

12*10 I 

30 b ! 
30 b \ 


Price, 
Jan, 8, 
1964 


tUSCSLi/U.—in-r 
Assoc. British Picture $/•* 
Assoc. Telavision ’A\5/- 

Baachtm Group.5/«* 

Booker Bros. McC.IO/- 

Brjtlsh March ...£| 

S * 4 wfeOkyaan.$/- 

Brltlah Ropes ,5/^ 

But Jin’s .. 1/-. 

Da La Rod... 10/^ 

cSJS^’ ; a’ J/i 

Gtsxo....10/- 

HarHtnm B Cr. Dafd..£l 

I Maeca 'A* ... «^J/r 

I National Canning .,. 

Pow«U DtiRryn.J 8 /- 

Rank Organisation.. .5/- 

<** 



SKhss,. 

UnilavarN.V. ^... UfL 

IU1..J —» ' -J - 

mm f ...t 


Flnahdail 
Financial 
lhcaf9MK.PbbttoMiar..S/* 
Now* 0 f 0 he I8MI..5/- 
W.H.6fNhBASc4t;!A'.£l 

Thomsort Orx’n. 

.’.JA 

► • *»• ► '—/rn 
«• #** 

Johnk indin 

.v£J 



11**S 

29 l*b 
7*, 0 
10 


Enghfh Sawtaig-GedWn £1 

PbloSokmers ..£1 

LaneaRwra CntCon.... £1 

CourtnnMa.£1 

Wait Riding Wonwd .-£1 
Woohpocnban..*3 
Bradford Oyer, 

Calico PfkstQi*,... \ :Sf- 
Co.its,;Patons % R. £1 

Alliance Trust .5/- 

B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. 5/- 

Cabie ft Wireless.. §/- 

City Centre Props. . 5/- 
City Lond. Real Prop..£l 

Philip Hill. 5/- 

Usdustriai ft General 5/- 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond.Cnty.Freehld.. 10/- 
TEA ft RUBBER 
Con*. Tpa ft Land* . .£1 

Jokal (Assam).£1 

Highlands & Lowlands 2/n 
London Asiatic......2/X 

United Sua Botong ,., £1 


j a/tat*4 
*- 11 / 4 - 1 

& 

"■m 


49/71, 

12/1H* 


25/6 

57/4*2 

2I/7*, 

43/4*2 

75/9 

20/6 

31/6 

20/3 

32/4*, 

48/6 

26 fb 

6/4*2 

4/9*J 

65/3 


25/9 

55/4*2 

21/3 

43/IO*a 

76/6 

22/6 

32/3 

20/3 

31/4*2 

48/6 
27/9 
, 6/4*i 
4/9*: 
64/9 


16 74 

12- 95 

13- 07 
15 58 
12-36 


IH 

2 

2 

%u 

1*4 

IH 

8 

1 

3 

2 

IH 

I *4 

IH 


91 If 


A. t. ft G bn. Tst. I 8 /I?a 

Bank insurance,... 6/11 

Sank Unit*. 10 / 8 *, 

Brit. Ind. Flax, let . l 6/6«j 

. 2nd. ^ 24/2 

. 3rd. 27/2 

. 4th 

British Ufa Units . 

B. $. International 
Rrit. $Nsirah1d«% 

iMtelUhJn..., 

Commpn wealth; 

'c Unit Fd. . 

_k»d»;D. 

Fklcon Trust 
First Pro*.^Raa/ 




TRUST JPRICES 


Investment Trust.. 

Gan. T«. 
lacond M. ft G.. .. 
Mins. ... 
ft Gen, . 
F.S.. 


January 8 
8 / 8 *, 9/21, 


uvertsu umu ., 0/i'2 

Propits. 4/10 


14/7 

11/4*4 

18/2 

M/6 

7/11*2 

5/10 

16/1 

V»'a 


15/3 

M/J1V 

18/11 

11/0*2* 

8/3*4 

6 / 2 * 

17/- 

5/5 

5/1 


■Ii 

13/2 

&P* 


'MK 

15/T(?,4 

W 

15/6 


Scotbitt..... 

Scoesharaa ....... 

Scot-Unks i 

Security let. 
Shield iknjt Fund 
Southern Unite.. 


s* u mt*- 


- Unicom Trust 
Walsh Dragon 


159 


Cover 


2 

IH 

J** 

2 

1*4 

I 

IH 

!’ 4 

i' 4 

2*4 

2*4 

IH 

2H 

1*4 

IH 

in 

IH 

IH 

2H 

2*4 

!' 4 

a 

IH 

i* 4 

i 

1*4 

l" 

Ji: 


IH 

2*4 


1" 

IH 

1*4 


Yield | 

2- 72 

fS 1 

3«l 

3- 46 j 

4- 46 { 
3 05 
3-06 


lids basedl on assumed diyidanid* t > ■■ Ad to d iroqfouadPrs* 25%. 
fcerjl Tobacco, l5 a j%. Lombard Banking, I2H%. Montagi 
1*1 Tratuport. 30%, Jaxalter tcrip Staatley, I0* 3 % 


Montagu Trust, I th> t Roy*l Oi 

- * Tharn Elcctriol, 20%. ift*r Krlp iuu*. UnM«v*r, Ltd., 21 4% 


Toco Stor.i, 20%. 




»/j 

::: i^sfst 

i.ci.; 

Uh 
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THE 


ECONOMIST© THIS 



ECONOMICS 

Prices Pushed by Mr Heath Into abandoning protection for price fixers, die 
British Gover nm ent has willy allly acquired an eleventh hour new look 
for Its economic policy, which should now be given a still more com¬ 
petitive basis 179), - . .. 

, Mr Heath’s proposals go much further than simply banning resale price main¬ 

tenance i what are the implications for business of invoking the spirit of com¬ 
petition so wholeheartedly ? (p, 223 and p, 229 ). 

Town planners too have to think hard about the future of Britain’s shops (p. 181). 

Inquiry: Russia The Economist takes n look at the American Central Intelligence 
Agency's leek at the Roseiaa economy and the implications of it all 
for western policy (pages 188 to 193). 

The CIA itself is in for some searching looks (p. 205). 

Bank Rate No change this time does not mean a changeless economic barometer (p. 223). 

How the French encourage economic development in their backward regions 
(p. 226). 

On the screen Restrictions remain triumphant in so-called independent television (p. 183). The 
British Government will definitely sell the British Ljonfitm oompsny (p. 23 0% 

Transport Boston’s attempt to solve its public transport policy has belped the commuters 
but not the railways (p. 209). 


POLITICS 

Africa Lurid events in Zanzibar and repression in Ghana do not mean that Chou Eu-lai 
is necessarily going to make African states into communist Satellites (jp. 177). 

Other trends there are reassuringly unlurid : Nigeria js taking the first steps 
towards association with the EuropeSn common market (p. 194) and French 
thoughts are turning to the idea of extending aid to others: than Africans who 
speak French (p. 195). , 1 * ' !\ 

European Unity Britain has somehow to be associated with, the Six’s next st^ umnirtls political 
_ <’ *, „ unity if they are not to raise further obstacle to British gttttf to Entire 1 tyk l8o). 

iflr Mncleod’s ** Revelations ” The book that made die ex-minister open his editorial heart tibeut tike 

process of the Tory succession is reviewed on pqge 417. 

London Labour will lose its dislike of dm new Greater LondotiC^ 

very likely, it gains the majodtitjran it 24 p). ^ y -> }■. V 

Defence To take defence “out of potttfctf *mpdfil'WtfcfNMNl 0 $ defence; 
arguments (p. 187), 

Panama Once again, change may not be 

p. 201). 

Arab* end Israel In Cairo the Arabs have patched uj 
Israel’s plan to tap Jordan waters 
for Israel's new prime minister (p. 196), 

The Church of England Bred a sociologist to look at the deployment of Us forces: 
the result seem to be nfare provoking than adequate (p, 211). 

Steel Hie long fight at SCOW is due to a fundamental change in the shape of industry 
(p. 183). '' ■■ v 1 ■ 1 

Detailed contents on page 177 
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creative chemist > - v in act ion 





CIBA 0 YE 8 


are bringing new colours 
to toxtllos, leather, paper and 
plastics. CIBA finishing chemi¬ 
cals make cloth crease-reststont, 
(lame-proof, water-repellent aricf 
slmnk-proof. 

evaluating water-proof effects with 
• Bvndesman Tetter, 



CIBA RESINS 


have,provided new techniques for many 
industries. They form the basis of ad¬ 
hesives used for building, furniture 
manufacture, boat structures and wood 
chipboard. They art widely used In 
electrical equipment, paints, protective 
coatings and industrial tooling. 

Church staircase laminated with Aerodus 
icsprcmol glues. 



CIBA PHARMA6EUTICALS 

are In dally use throughout the world 
—warding oft infection, saving tens 
of thousands of lives. CIBA's 
extensive drug research has en¬ 
abled them to Introduce a wide 
range of agro-chemical, pesti¬ 
cide and veterinary products 
and Is leading to Important ,, 
new products In allied 
fields. 


inhibition of growth of Staph lococcus 
Pyogenes Aureus. 


Each CIBA company in Britain can draw upon the extensive 
resources and research facilities of the world-wide CIBA 
organisation. 

Perhaps CIBA's creative chemistry can help you or your 
company. K you have a problem related to the use of 
pharmaceuticals, resins, dyes or finishing chemicals— 
consttftlhe specialists of the CIBA companies. 


BRITAIN'S QO-AHEAD COMPANIES IN CHEMICALS 

DYES: CIBA Clayton Ltd. Manchester 
RESINS: CIBA (A.R.L.) Ltd. Duxford, Cambridge 
PHARMACEUTICALS: . GIBA Laboratories Ltd. Horsham 
FINE CHEMICALS: CIBA Chemicals Ltd. Grimsby 
CIBA United Kingdom Ltd. London W.l. 


su.oNn ti \ss hAiACt ion nth /iovoaiim’ paid at nlw york. n.y. 

PiiWmi d w-tkly L \cry S.uuril.ij, ni’iy-tv.o times u year in London. Lngltind. 
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X I i r 1 W I ^ I | i J C Unless correspondents specify to the contrary 3 the Editor reserves 

JuCi 1 JL JuX\u fhs right to prune indiitidufl letters to jit thetpaU stvailMs 


Cyprus 

Sir— You write (“ Not Greeks and Turks*” 
January 4th) that in Cyprus “ The funda¬ 
mental problem is* as it has always beat, 
the very deep mistrust of Greek and 
Turkish Cypnots one for the other, par¬ 
ticularly ... of the Turks for the 
Greeks.,./’ 

I don’t think this is the fundamental 
problem. The root of last month’s blood¬ 
shed is that what is known as the “ Zurich 
settlement” was not a settlement. So if 
there is any hope of success at the London 
conference on Cyprus this depends on 
whether alj concerned accept as an objective 
the creation of a unified, really independent 
state with a democratic constitution safe¬ 
guarding the genuine rights of the minority. 

1 don’t say that mistrust is non-existent, 
but it is not true to say that it has always 
been a problem. Greeks and Turks lived 
and worked together in Cyprus for years. 
We had Greeks and Turks in the same 
municipal councils, in the same trade 
unions, in the same co-operative societies. 
We had Greek and Turkish workers in the 
same factories, jn the same mines, in the 
same businesses working together in peace 
and friendship, Turkish ana Greek police¬ 
men in the same force. There was no 
question of divided Courts of Justice. Dur¬ 
ing the second world war Greeks and Turks 
served together in the Cyprus Regiment 
and the Cyprus Volunteer Force. 

There is mistrust, particularly of the 
Turks for the Greeks, but it has been im¬ 
ported, stimulated and incited from abroad. 
There was no mistrust before 1956. After 
independence in i960, Ankara’s annexa¬ 
tionist appetite was stimulated. They 
wanted the December events as a pretext 
for invading the island. 

Confidence can be restored, although this 
will not be easy after last month's blood¬ 
shed. I agree with you that “if Cyprus 
is to achieve peace . . . for itself, it must 
get Ankara and Alliens to let go of its 
apron strings . . /’— Yours faithfully, 

Andreas Ziartides 
House o{ Representation, Nicosia 


Resale Price Maintenance 

Sir— From personal experience I am 
opposed to many of the arguments now 
being put forward for abolishing resale price 
maintenance. RPM in my opinion could 
only be a liability if k was compulsory for 
all merchandise. As in many fields there 
is no difficulty in a retailer pr customer 
choosing branded or hon-branded mer¬ 
chandise I think that RPM actually keeps 
prices down and its removal is more likelv 
to lead to an increase than otherwise. 1 
think you will find that most retailers 
selling both types of merchandise make a 
higher mark up on the ndn-branded goods. 


It is also noticeable that large retailors tie.' 
steadily moving Over to scttxta 
under their own brand an^T thfcAihis it 
partly in order to get bctS# tbad 

on branded merchandise ai*d ptrtlyto 
ensure that if RPM is made |$li)pLmy wiH 
not have to cut prices bcltw aueconomk 
level. This position is contused by the fact 
that under RPM an isolated letsukf-vjhu 
can get away with cutting the fixed price 
can make a profit on a lower thin formal 
mark up ; without RPM he not only could 
not make a profit at the price bmpiobably 
would not sell the goods at $ 1 . ’ Generally 
speaking RPM acts to protect the large 
retailer from being undercut by the smaller 
one rather than the other way about.— 
Yours faithfullv; H/Deacon 

Sheffield 


So Vrliy it should be singled out frpm aM 
activities for taxation is difficult 
-tbtihdmiffiML A tax on advertismi vfc>uld 
increase the cqst, and decrease the < 
of marketing; This would inevitably lead 
to higher pnoes% the consumer, and thus 
to an increase bribe post of living—*which 
we are all endeavouring to avoid Nor it it 
any use achieving our target of a 4 per cent 
or 5 per cent increase in terms of production 
alone. To benefit the economy, the goods 
must then be sold, not only abroad, but also 
on the home market. So any deterrent to 
sales initiative at this time would seem to 
be particularly inappropriate.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Brian F. MacCaw 

President, 

Institute of Practitioners in Advertising 
London, SWi 


Airline Pilots 


London Taxis 


Sir—I n your remarks on December 2ist 
about the need for pilots in British Euro¬ 
pean Airways, this association was sorry that 
you overlooked the hot inconsiderable 
number of British pilots who arc out of 
Work. 

We understand that BEA is facing a pilot 
shortage, not because it refuses to employ 
foreigners, but because it is enlarging its 
aircraft fleet. There are, in fact, enough 
British pilots out of work in the UK to 
produce over six times the number of appli¬ 
cations as there are vacancies. These pilots 
are all within the age range and with the 
minimum qualifications. Your suggestion 
about employing recently retired BOAC 
pilots who would qualify neither in age or 
aircraft type experience seems entirely 
unnecessary. 

In any case, surely, before the employ¬ 
ment of foreign pilots is considered, it is 
the duty of a British company to tap the 
British market as thoroughly as possible. 
After all, it is the British taxpayers' money 
which has in many cases subsidised the 
training of a British pilot either through the 
services or through training grants and it is 
in the best interests of the country to get 
the maximum value from this investment— 
Yours faithfully, A. F. Sherman 

British Airline Pilots Association 
Hayes . Middlesex 


Suggestions for the Budget 

Sir—Y ou categorise advertising with the- 
services of dry cleaning and restaurants, and 
suggest that the taxing of it “ could reason¬ 
ably be considered ” (January 4th). It seems 
strange that in 1964 there should continue 
to be such misconception among intelligent 
people as to what advertising really is. 
Advertising is not some strange and mysteri¬ 
ous service existing in isolation, It is a part 
of the whole marketing and selling function. 


Sir —Your article, Fair Fares? (December 
a8th) ? makes the not uncommon mistake of 
thinking that private cars could operate in 
London cheaper than conventional taxis. 

, Although other capital cities use modified 
CRTs as cabs, tariffs are generally much 
higher than in London where the cab ia 
specially constructed to provide accessi¬ 
bility, safety and manoeuvrability, plus 
diesel power for operating economy. 
Though aerodynamically inferior to the ever 
lowering and lengthening private car, the 
cab is ideal for the job and Was pronounced 
so by a three-man independent technical 
committee appointed by the Commissioner 
of Police in 1962. The j?ab has been 
adopted by many provincial cities in prefer¬ 
ence to the private car and both d^e vehicle 
and the service, administered by the Public 
Carriage Office of Scotland "Yard, art, in 
fact, the envy of other countries. 

Add to the low tariff and ideal vehicle 
the police-licensed cab drive** with.! his 
encyclopaedic knowledge of London’s geo¬ 
graphy, and one must admijtbe Metropolis 
is not too badly served ill* Of course, 
there is room for itttfmweihdfr and the 
Public Carriage Office and the Trade Com¬ 
mittees arc not unaware of diir short¬ 
comings, but the answer does not, as. you 
suggest, lie in the extension of unlicensed 
minicab operation. Incidentally^ thc pimi- 
cab firm which you quote, apparehtiy did 
not mention that their, tariff or si* M;'per 
mile is for a minimum joumeypffive miles, 
whereas a. JLondoa cah .inuat ikbept any 
hiring no matter how shprt.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, G. W. Trotter 

ManagingDirector, 
London General Gib Co. 

London, SW9 


[Were it not for the outdated rules, the mini¬ 
cab company could still, as it fo raie riy >did, 
chaise far less than conventional cab* for a 
sinpar service. We nowhere promoted un¬ 
licensed minicabs.] 




I visit 
the 
Land 
of 

Giants 


“Et’cr since nry arrival in She empire of the j\ forgan/te:s, 1 had constantly desired some oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting this Laud. Thus if was resolved that 1 should wake a journey to behold the 
greatfurnaces in Metallurgical Plants, Oil R (jinnies, Tower Stations, and the like. 

Never, I must confess, had I beheld a more amusing prospect and when it was suggested that 
I should perform a ceremonial laying of one of their incredible insulating bricks in a huge 
Plate End Furnace, my geal knew no bounds. 

The lightness of weight of these bricks called S l.i.ao and \ f. I.a8 as/onislwd.we. But my hosts 
explained that low density results in low thermal capacity and conductivity,. h id when 1 took 
upon myself to remark that all intermittent and Xon-.\ kiting Furnaces for heat treatment 
might well thus be lined 1 tkafised, with no lit tie satisfaction, how well 1 had pleased those 
about me.” 

* WITH ^KNOWltOGHeHTiTO JOWATHi\N SWjFT, 



Morgan Refractories Limited, Neston, Wirral, Cheshire 



A Member of 

The Morgan Crucible Group 
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Successful business trips it Africa Start with CHAN A AIRWAYS... on thfe GHANA STARLINfcft... 
in the CONVAIR 990 GGRONAbOj orVS erf the world's most modem ALL*JET afrcrafr. 

Make your business tfip a pleasurel GHANA STARLINERS offer ypu hospitality unique in air travel i 
Relax and enjoy V.I.R. treatment from African hostesses— international cuisine defightfully Served — 
a smooth ALL-JET flight assured by experienced international flight-deck crews. 


* GHANA 5TARLIWER * 

the only non stop ail-j^T flight LONDON - ACCftA 
Twlc*'w*Wfl»etos*«* ^ 1 ’ 

Sunri.iv ri.'pnri'no 18 40 hour* - srrMofl OftJO hour* (Motidoy) 
TuPBdny deporting 15.80 hours — »n1»1hb te.05 hours 


Ghana Airways stilt offers you the alternative 
Europe Starliner route Lofidon/ZurictyRtme^Accfli;* • 
fling Britannia aircraft.». everyThurslay: *' \ 

departing M.XSt ht>ute4-Brrlvlnij 66^|^4jjfs (Frldaflrf j 

Details * rom YOU* local tiTaYiI *«mtc 

dl* tram Ghana Airways - S Haw Bond Street • Wrtddn Wl 
Telephone: HYOe Park 1T91 or Victoria 8161 


THE GREAT AIRLINE OF AFRICA 
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Foreign trading vessel "GOSHUIN-SEN”, authorized by 
the .Japanese Government in the 27th Century. 



Follow the Trade Winds with Nichimen 

They blow towards Japan, where Nichimen handies £450,000,000 worth of trade each year. We have 
4,500 specialists all over the world ready to offer you swift and satisfactory service. 

Our Imports and exports cover everything from textiles to electronic equipment, as well as technical 
know-how and massive construction projects. Nichimen's 70-year history In domestic and international 
trading assures more benefits and greater prosperity to the companies with whom we deal. 

If you would like the same assistance, our representative in your country would be delighted to serve 
you. •Give him a call and see. 


8 Nichimen Co., Ltd. 

C.F.O. Box I*, Oaaka, Japan Cable: ' NICHIMEN OSAKA'* 


Undent Nichimen Co , Ltd , Lcndon Branch lower block 4, Hillgale House, Luclgalc Hill, 
london, E C.d. Hamburg! Deuttche Nichijnen G.m.b.H. Hamburg 3d, Gross* Blelchen 12 
^■1 buatiaUforf: Deutsche Nich,men G m b H Due;seldo'f Immermannstrcnse 1 ? Paris: Nichimen 

: hcrcf S.A. Np 5 on, f ons 6 e Milano: Nichimen Ita'i j S.p A. Piazza d e?! I a 

Vepvbblico 32, Milohc 

Othor Branches end UalcOn R»ar*»tfntative»r BERLIN • MADRID • BRUSSELS • NEW YORK • CHICAGO 
' *N FRANCISCO ■ LOS ANGELES ■ MONTREAL ■ MEXICO CITY • CARACAS * BUENOS AIRIS • SAO PaULO 
LAGOS » MOMBASA • NAIROBI • BEYROUTH • BaG^DAD-KaRACHI * CALCUTTA • RANGOON • SINGAPORE 
WaKaRU • BANGKOK - SAIGON - HONG KONG • MANItA r SYDNEY • MELBOURNE, ,ETC. 
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You don’t have to give your DaAnco Bonds another 
thought . ttntif7 years latpj\ fjMfc i 

guaranteed, your 2i% Income Tax free bonu* i# 
aeeured|UMii»i»yourpeac*gfiniiril, 

SoM hi' puit^ee ofi&uaw .Map- .BmwJta Mfii; 
interop interop is not eiompt 

from Xncoaae Tan, M k peddinfuUwidseKit deduc* 
tion at source. Bonds may be cashed at par on 6 
months’ notice—a 2J% deduction will be made for 
Shorter notice. 

FuH details from Post Offices, Trustee Savings 
Bukkel H/eki* loop SaVingi tiotintnittei or firbrn'-’year- 1 
professional adviser. 

41\ DEFENCE BONDS 

ISSUEO BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE, LONDON, SW7 



In tha car, an tho she, an the spot—With Philips 83 you can dictate snywhere. 
This brand*new portable dictation machine It Sturdy yet escaptlonally easy 
to carry. Its batteries era obtainable all over the world. AM It has a unique 
microphone that cuts out all unwanted noise, so you can usahlnthe noisiest 
surroundings. Miniature tape cassettes eliminate tape threading and are 

designed for safe and easy posting, 
the new bett*ry*opertted M Portable 
Is 'the perfect partner tot Philips 82 
melns*operat»d dictation machine— the 
same tepee can be died aM played on 
both.-In faeUwWv the itsul lrd about 
mm In thsoRlee, youVy the most 

9SiM gas. 

IN* end hwr It at f&r deal 

i^rtilhrt A -» 1 Ml-g«i Bm MI Bf 

VBr j|* 

i ifrigim ^inm !■*■! 



*nd Wlying cast. 

dealer** or post tho 


r*r*+ 



■fgrfWp* 


Please send me fi 
Dictation MachinM^ 1 

NAME.. 

■ , t v * 

ADOflSSS. 


Z^yX' -A'C; 



v* ■ ■ ■$*' "T' 













no 
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“BERKELEY nuclear power station was called 
upon to prove its worth almost immediately it 
became operational late in 1962. The Western 
Division would have been hard put to it to 
meet the winter demand if it had not been for 
BERKELEY’S contribution.” 

C.E.G.B. -POWER NEWS" September 1963 





leaders in Nuclear Power 


In addition to the successful completion of Berkeley and Bradwell, T.N.P.G. 
has brought into operation Italy's first nuclear power station at Latina. The Groi ;p 
is currently constructing nuclear power stations at Dungeness and Oldbun,. 

THE NUCLEAR POWER GROUP 

RADBROKE MAUL • KNUTSFORD • CHESHIRE 

ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD ' CLARKE. CHAPMAN A COMPANY LTD ' HEAD. WRIGHTSON t COMPANY LTD 
SIR ROBERT McALPINE A 80NS LTD * O. A. PARSONS 4 COMPAW *.T0 • A. HYROU.I 4 COWPANV LT^ 
STR ACHAN 4 NjWSHAW LTD- THOMPSON Ltft,! vyhWAOILTO. ^ 
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The roaefte the future mth 




“Pyrotenax" is the natural choice for heating the 5 miles of road surface in the M.4 Chiswick viaduct and its 
approaches, the biggest road heating scheme to date. 

Over 280 miles of Pyrotenax mineral Insulated heating cable will keep the four traffic lanes clear of frost, ice 
or snow, the total connected load being some 9,000 kilowatts. 

As pioneers In the field of embedded heating cables, Pyrotenax Limited are proud to be associated with 
this great contribution to road safety. 


Consulting Engineerss 
Sir Alexander Gibb a Partners* 
Consulting Engineer*, 

Telford House, Tothifl Street, 
London S.W.1. 


Main Contractor* : 

Marples Rldgway, Kier, Christian! 

A Nielsen — Joint venture 
2 Lygon Place, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London S.W.1. 


Electrical Sub-Contractors: 
Electrical Installations Ltd., 

G5 Vincent Square, 

London S#W4* 


_ v t k i i «: :i;i r. n f xphuinci; 

Pyrotenax 

THt ORIGINAL M.LC.C. CABLE 


M.l. CABLES 


THE PYROTENAX GROUP - 

PYROTENAX LIMITED • HEBBURN-ON-TYNE - Hebburn 83-2244/8 

CANADA: PYROTENAX OF CANADA LIMITED, P.O. Box 448, West Street, Trenton. ONTARIO. 
AUSTRALIA: PYROTENAX CABLE PTY, LIMITED, Nornianby Road, Nottmg HIM, Clayton North, VICTORIA. 

REPRESENTATIVES AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
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Aoniai*np»g a^ne# 


PLEASIM* 

THE VEfiV-HARB>T«-PLEASE 


where the world is yours 


VWUUA Simounded by 

Ttuvivn ^ dWk pUto 
arxl pleasures, our ultremodw 
Vienna Intetoomfoantai opens 
Mgjroh 4.6p0 centrally tasted 
mmm* faoisdfa* 

ebneMiieoue l i inHipiji «pik >■ 
Inn IhWlrti ndtittidll mto 

^ V' 


fi FNFVA Swi tie flan d's 

modem total, our Getove, 
opa n a J a n u a ry 30 on the stores 
ipotaman. Completely air- 
heated pool. All 
ftoiMtotion facilities, parking, 
iplM Intercontinental rates. 
,{^ todre Hamburger, Mgr. 

L-- iNTcnconmcteiiTALncNfcve 



India's Gtigineetfag products 
] Maintaifixmsideptiy hi 0 quality 

The hsrdtst-to-please are our own ubiquitous 
quality control inspectors-heartless and sceptical at every 
state o t manufacture, chaperoning the Wished product 
right upto the time or packing. And then making sure every 
consignment is honoured according to contract. This is 
necessary in order to please the very-hard*to-piease and 
discriminating buyer. 

No wonder the world now buys more than 100 engineering 
products made In India, ranging from safety razor blades 
to pumps, diesel engines, machinery of various kinds and 
railway equipment. 

We shall be glad to put the buyers abroad in touch with 
Manufacturers/Exporters at home. 


ruHlH EMeiuiHiiic mm phomohon council (india> 

'Sw®' India Exchsnjp (7th Woor) Calcutta-1. 


ICQIICAICM Shrines and holy pieces bring pilgrims of elf 
von«.i.tfi fiime to the tradftion-rich Joitlan Section of 
Jerusalem, Our Jeruatfem Intercontinental wilf open there thla Easter. 
Air-conditioned, superb cuisine low Intercontinental rates. George 
Milne, Mgr. JERUSALEM INTERCONTINENTAL 



To make reservations in these orany Igf 

throughout the world, c^mset dr photo: 

LOttOOfrii . - REG«et|S4i V l **#^**'**1 tui 
BIRMINGHAM: CENtr^lM* iUNSiR t ‘ ^ C«P**att»0~ 


ROBERT HUYbt l^fesibtNt ' 
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North American Aviation- 
advancing the frontiers of science 



I Ship's Inertial Navigation System (SINS) by NAA is on duty aboard NAA is now engaged in important 
the nuclear carrier USS Enterprise. research in laser beam technology. 


NAA Is developing the F4-mlgh»- 
est rocket engine in the Free World. 


Tlic compass of tlie future swings in many direction* 
at North .American Aviation... and oach new course 
points the way to further advances on earth and 
in space. 

The scientists and engi ueois at North American are 
engaged in a determined assault on the unknown. 
As they move forward, NAA is producing a con¬ 
tinuing flow of contributions to the Free World’s 
advanced military and space programs in many 

EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS: NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION % 


varied area*. Those inoludo: rocketry, aviation, 
nuclear energy, electronics, space flight, life 
sciences and laser beam technology. 

North American Aviation is holping to advanoo 
the* frontiers of scientific knowledge through thes* 
clixisions: Atomics International, Autonetics, 
Columbus, Los Angeles, Rockctdyno, Scionoe 
Center, Bpaco & Information Systems. A 

29 RUE DE LA COULOUVRENlfeliE, QENEVA, SWITZERLAND 







IT* 


S2E 





fgjPgl 




$ • 


Hunk 

f$ i Mb aarif 
k taft iM Mass 
^ Hi aMit*** 


6TH OSAKA 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 

April 9-29, 1964 V 


For further Information write f o : 
Osaka International Trade Fair Commission 
Hoamachlbashi, Higashi«ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cable Address: NIPPONFAIR OSAKA 
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for the SOLUTION OF YOC/R 
ROWER ABSORPTION RUBLE IIS 

T here Ls probably no proram''W^ brogft field ,ah^pt ion and 

measurement of honppo^ that/.has Ucrt solved by 

Clayton qgineers in twtaty-fivc yinMl 41 reseawhi t ^ pc ft ft c n* and perfec¬ 
tion of the Clayton line of chassis, engine and laboratory dynamometers. 

More than 31,000$00 test unities are driven annually on Clayton chassis 
dynamometers; and every >eai, Clayton engine dynamometers log more 
than 25,000,000 test hours. 

§ kc advantage of this experience. gj 
ve costly research time by adapting k 
ay ton ready-produced components * 
tldy our particular project. Utilize data 
'Jtyrcady available. Consult Clayton 
engineers anc j you may find the data 
ypu are seeking is already “in the 
hook." No matter what your require¬ 
ments may be, Clayton experience and engineering are at your command. 
Clayton engine dynamometers (Model 17-70OCE shown, above) range in 

capacities from 100 to ©000 hp. Clayton 
chassis dynamometers (Model CT-400 
shown at left) are capable of testing vehi¬ 
cles up to 800 road hp. Today. Clayton 
js by far the world's largest producer ot 
chassis dynamometers, withsales and serv¬ 
ice in 88 countries around the world. 

In addition to a wide range of dynamo 
meters* brakes and hydro-kinetic heating 
units, Clayton manufactures engine test 
standi, universal mounting and drive adap¬ 
ters, engine anddynamouacter cooiing facili¬ 
ties, tractor powe r take-off drives, indivi¬ 
dual dynamic brake testers and combination 
dynamometer and brake testing units 
(shown below). The ready availability of these auxiliary units can save yon 
costly engineering and fabrication , 
expense when setting up specialized j 
dynamometer test facilities. Write on 
your business stationery for specific 
information without incurring any i 

oWiealion - -,$**»-* * -*4 

Describe your specific power absorp- ' '',{/ , ' 

tion problem and let Clayton’s quar- 
ter century of objective research help 
you solve it. 





mi 

c i,iiCi„Id. Wf, C* 

EL MONTE. CALIF.. U S.A. Cabl« Addrtts: CLAYCO, EL MONTE 


CLAYTON 
OF BELGIUM, S.A. 

STAAT8BAAN TEMSE BREENDONK 

hORffEM, BELGIUM 


612 
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LOWEST-EYB 
FARES TO 
NEW YORK v 


Fly ALITALIA for as little as 

£ 107 . 3 * 

(14-21 day economy excursion fare) 


Alitalia's transatlantic fares come still lower—lower than ever before I You can fly London to New York for 
as little as £107.3s. J on the new 14 to 21 day economy jet excursion fare. There are comparable reduc¬ 
tions on other North Atlantic fares. You fly in the comfort of Rolls-Boyce powered Super DC-8 Jets, on 
any day^of the week. You enjoy the traditional Italian hospitality-Alitalia is the way to fly—and now is 
the time to book, for more details, contact your nearest travel agent or Alitalia office. 

’•tffac.vri' 1 7 ; />/■■'/ ntb/ect tv 0 



ALITALIA offices: LONDON 251-259 Regent St., W.l. REGent 4040 

GLASGOW 62 Buchanan St., C.l. City 3804 MANCHESTER 521 Royal Exchange, 2. Deansgate 2202 DUBLIN 53 Middle Abbey St.. 1. Tel: 49422 



lie 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


mi VmmetMem Nemmmbmr W* / 


Ammmim 

Cash and due from banks.$1,280,156,570 

U.S. Government obligations .... 462,180,826 

State, municipal, and public securities . 608,262,446 

Other securities. 10,591,791 

Loans. 2,879,667,545 

Customers’ acceptance liability . . . 115,834,192 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 13,315,500 

Investment in subsidiary com pa nies. . 10,410,488 

Bank premises. 69,873,190 

Other assets . .. 190,699,693 

$5,640,992,250 

UmbUitie* 

Deposits.$4,492,831,821 

Funds borrowed. 184,030,371 

Reserve for expenses and taxes . . , 44,605,120 

Liability on acceptances. 117,359,351 

Dividend payable January 15,19G4 . . 8,294,000 

Mortgage payable . *. 20,334,063 

Other liabilities. 169,173,611 

Capital — 8,294,000 shaves 
— $25 par ... . $207,350,000 

Surplus. 236,500,000 

Undivided profits . . . 160,213,913 

Total capital funds. 604,063,913 


$5,640,992,250 


Assets carried at $572 ,010,801 in the above statement are pledged to 
fNcJtfy for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by 
km, smd for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System 
and tfctf Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Incorpo.ated with 
MmUed liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 

Aeip York: 140 Broadway • 23 Wall Street 

Lmmdmrn: 33 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 

31 Berkeley Square, W. 1 

Petri*: 14, Place Venddme 


Brussels: 27, Avenue des Arts 


Bepreeemtmllc* 

Wfiem&s Frankfurt, Rome, Tokyo 


Bfirvefr* 

HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 

THOMAS 8. GATES 
President 

J. PAUL AUSTIN 
President, The Coca-Cola Company 

STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
■ Beohfel Corporation 

WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Vice Chairman of the Board 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 

R. MANNING BROWN, JR. 

Executii cVice Pi evident 

New York Life Insurance Company 

CARTER L. BURGESS 
Chairman of the Boai d 
American Machine Or Poundnj Company 

PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman of the Boai d 
State Street Investment Coi point ion 

JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 

Chairman of the Board 
Campbell Soup Company 

CARL J. GILBERT 

Cliainnan of the Boon! The Gillette Company 

CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 
Chairman of the Board 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

LONGSTRF.F.T HINTON 
Executive Vic c Piesidcnt 

DONALD P. KIRCHER 
President, The Singer Company 

THOMAS S. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 

L. F. MrCOLLUM 

President, Continental OH Com)>auy 

JOHN M. MEYER, JR. 

Executive Vice President 

HOWARD J. MORGENS 

President, The Procter fr Gamble Company 

ROBERT D. MURPHY 
Director, Corning Glass Works, and 
President, Coming Glass Intel national 

THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Trustees 
The Duke Endowment 

M. J. RATIIBONE 
Chairman of the Boanl 
Standard Oil Company (New Jeisey) 

DALE E. SHARP 
Vice Chaiiman of the Boaid 

ROBERT T. STEVENS 
Chairman of the Board and President 
J. P. Stevens &■ Co., Inc. 

JAMES M. SYMES 

Chairman, Executive Committee 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Compuny 

HENRY 8 . WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada , Limited 

GEORGE 8 . YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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China in Africa 

“TTY TILL the Government promise the House and the country that in 

\/\/ future the Union Jack will not be pulled down so easily and so often ? ” 
' * The expostulation was Sir Cyril Osborne’s, in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. Perhaps it was an ex a g g erated reaction to the news from Zanzibar. 
There may equally turn out to have been exaggeration in the fears conjured 
up at the weekend as die prime minister of communist China, Mr Chou En-lai, 
was greeted by a Ghana on the verge of a further repression of political liberty 
while across the continent the revolution in Zanzibar propelled into power a 
Chinese-type communist foreign minister, a Russian-trained communist prime 
minister, and “ a field-marshal ” fresh, by all accounts, from Havana. The 
reports to date have been confusing (and sometimes conflicting); this probably 
explains the Duke of Devonshire’s noncommittal Commonwealth Relations Office 
statement anticipating Lord Colyton’s question (“ Is it a coincidence that Chou 
En-lai is in Africa at this particular moment?”) in the Lords on Tuesday. 

But Lord Colyton’s is far from being the only worried imagination in the 
world, and the terrors likely to trouble western nightmares as die details of 
die killing in Zanzibar become known will doubtless move in time to- the 
rhythmic plod of the patient Mr Chou’s long march from Ghana to Guinea, 
and from Somalia to Kenya and Tanganyika. If, as now seems possible, Mr 
Chou ends his tour in Zanzibar, the temptation to draw the wrong conclusions 
may be overwhelming. 

Wrong conclusions ? Any western European who pooh-poohed American 
fears of Dr Castro before he allowed Russian missiles to be stationed on his 
island must, after the event, listen very seriously when the cry of “ another 
Cuba ” is raised, as it has been about Zanzibar this week. Yet the very experi¬ 
ence of Cuba makes it less likely that the Russians are going to risk seeking 
a missile station on an island off the east coast of tropical Africa. And the 
Chinese have no nuclear missiles—yet. 

Proportion asserts itself when Zanzibar is seen as a collection of tiny islands 
with a population (325,000) little larger than Coventry’s and a budget 
(£3.2 million) smaller than a week’s turnover in Maries and Spencer’s chain of 
shops. Ghana, a small west African state (population seven million), also needs 
to be seen in proportion. Its importance as the pace-setter of African nationalism 
has waned with the popularity of Dr Nkrumah. Though what happens inside 
Ghana’s borders is still of significance for Africa, the tentative search by Nigeria 
(population 35 million) for a modus vivendi with the European common market 
(described on page 193) is at least as meaningful an indication of the way Africa 
may be moving. 

And the right conclusions ? They are most easily drawn if what has happened 
is looked at carefully, three times over—first, from the point of view of Africa ; 
second, from the point of view of Peking ; and last, from the West’s point of view. 

First, Ghana: its highly informative radio Accra.told African listener* on 
January 12th that Ghana, under Dr Nkrumah’* leadership, holds tire same 
view as the Chinese about how to reconstruct its society. “ Like them, we 
believe in placing primary reliance on ourselves, on our resources and on out 
initiative.” Nothing could be better for Africa than for this creed to be taken 
up seriously, by all African countries. Ghana’s achievement, for aU the flaws, 
in terms of political choice, personal liberty* and the rule of law that now cruelly 
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mar it, is to have turned itself into the African country where 
the facets of modern life are most under African control. 

But the creed of self-reliance, in Ghana, is being distorted 
by what Mr Chou is undoubtedly telling Dr Nkrumah are class 
divisions within the country. On one side stand the politicians ; 
the well educated, efficient, comparatively wealthy but often 
conservative Ghanaian dlite stands on the other. The purge on 
January 8th of Ghana's police is a plain warning that the 
“thorough clean-up of the civil service, the judiciary, the 
police and the army ” called for by Accra radio on January 
4th may now be at hand. If this means the destruction—by 
casting aside—of the best available African talent in an 
African country that, for all its wealth in brainpower, has not 
enough to squander, then what is happening in Ghana is the 
disastrous backward march of the place that could have been 
the brightest hope of them all. Curiously enough, Mr Chou's 
advice to President Benbella of Algeria—to make haste slowly 
—would, if now repeated, do Ghana a world of good. 

What some people have talked of as the coming “ Stalinist 
era ” in Ghana would probably not be as bloody as the Russian 
version (so far, no Ghanaians have been executed for political 
reasons); nor would it necessarily thrust out foreign 
capitalists, who still run most of the advanced sectors of 
Ghana's economy. But it would mean the increasingly ruth¬ 
less discipline of the population, “ justified ” by the need to 
drive Ghanaians to indigenous enterprise and higher produc¬ 
tion. This drive will fail, for obvious practical reasons, if all 
the men best equipped to lead their countrymen to the new 
horizons are put out of action. This is the real danger in 
Ghana, and it is more immediate than the possibility that 
Ghana might become a communist satellite. 

Z anzibar, with a poor, mixed Persian-African population 
governed by a party built up by wealthy Arab landowners 
and Indian merchants, was ripe for its own little (and still not 
necessarily decided) revolution when Britain hauled down the 
flag on December nth. The new government is based on a 
party that won 54 per cent of the vote in the pre-independence 
elections but, by an electoral freak, had only 13 members in 
a legislature of 31. Racial feeling coincided with class feeling, 
and both were intense. Even if Britain had granted more 
than its actual penny-pinching £700,000 in direct grants in 
the six years before independence it is doubtful on economic 
grounds alone whether Zanzibar, whose main crop, cloves, is 
today worth a third of its 1953 peak value, could have avoided 
its revolution. Mr Chou is likely to get some satisfaction 
from what has now happened. The one thing he can offer 
Africans is military support for their campaigns against white 
minority regimes down south. Zanzibar's usefulness as a 
base and training-ground for “freedom fighters” in, say, 
Mozambique may well be tested in the years to come. 

Having said this, one must add that the main aim of Mr 
Chou's tour has been the attempt by the communist Chinese 
to build up respectable diplomatic connections throughout 
those parts of the world that will accept them. Revolutionary 
Russia waited until the nineteen-twenties to send out its ambas¬ 
sadors and diplomats to the comers of the globe; revolu¬ 
tionary China was in matters of diplomacy subordinate to 
Moacow until its ideological quarrel burst the partnership 
asunder. The most dramatic way in which China could 
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now win its full place in the world would, of course, be by 
getting itself voted in as a member of the United Nations. 
At present it is recognised by 15 African states; another 19 
(mainly former French colonies) recognise the Formosa 
government, while two (Senegal and Mali) recognise both 
Chinas and three (Ethiopia, Sierra Leone and Nigeria) neither. 
If General de Gaulle can be brought to recognise the Peking 
regime, his African protdgis would no doubt follow suit. 

But, for China, winning acceptance means more than the 
establishment of normal intercourse between states. It 
includes, as it did with the Russians in the 1920s, the search 
for areas where subversion might prove successful; it means 
the active pursuit of a policy by which rebels are trained in 
the hope that, if they seize power, they will align their coun¬ 
tries with Peking. This is Mr Chou’s long-term threat. 

He is unlikely to get further than winning diplomatic 
friends, however, unless the West plays its cards in a disas¬ 
trously emotional and inept way. For one thing, Africa is not 
Latin America. In Latin America the existence of large urban 
proletariats, an immensely wealthy upper class and a reason¬ 
able store of indigenous expertise all make Castro-style 
revolutions practical possibilities. Africa has all of these, but 
none of them to anything like the same degree. The point 
about Africa’s revolution is that, while it contains all the 
ingredients common to most “ third world ” countries 
(poverty, ignorance, love-hate of the former colonial powers), 
it has an ingredient all its own: black racial assertion. 

T he African nationalists are what they are because they 
want to prove that black men can run—or ruin—their 
own affairs in their own way. If this affects their attitude to 
white countries, it must in the long run affect their attitude 
to yellow countries too. President Nkrumah is assertively 
independent of the West; in all but his internal methods of 
running the economy, he is likely to prove as assertively inde¬ 
pendent of the East, if the East tries to push too hard. This 
is the comfort that can be given to those who fear “ Chinese 
communist leadership of the non-white world.” “ The non¬ 
white world ” is no more homogeneous than, say, the “ non¬ 
yellow world ” or the “ non-black world.” 

The way the West could play its cards wrong would be 
by turning a bitter back on its “ failures ” in Africa and 
cutting off all contact with countries that (unhappily for their 
people) are turning authoritarian. A statement issued by the 
Overseas Development Institute at the weekend says that 
during the first half of the 1963-64 financial year only £74.8 
million was spent out of the £i8o-£220 million target for 
British aid for the year as a whole. The ODI fears that the 
target may never be reached. Is this really the best way for 
Britain to play one of the West’s major cards—its wealth? 

Again, if China does manage to involve itself in the black 
man's campaign to remove the remaining white governments 
in southern Africa, how will the West react ? One reaction 
might well be to oppose all rebels infused with Peking's 
ideas; another might be to stand aside. One still clings to 
the hope that the ultimate violence can be avoided. The 
trouble is that so long as the West (including Britain, France, 
the United States, and Portugal) is identified in African and 
Asian minds with the perpetuation of white minority rule in 
the south, China’s claim to “leadership of the non-white 
world ” is likely to look more plausible than it really is. 
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Mr Heath’s Victory 

By his extremely courageous action in Cabinet this week, the 
Secretary for Industry has at last provided the country 
with at least the beginnings of a new economic policy 


T he Government’s new proposals against price fixing are 
a courageous political decision. Both the country and 
the Conservative party owe a debt of gratitude to Mr 
Heath for having forced them through an unwilling Cabinet. 
The Conservative party may not immediately appreciate this, 
because of the fear that half a million voters who work in 
small shops may be clamouring for their blood. But if the 
Cabinet had ducked out of this, the impression would have 
very quickly spread that there was no longer a government 
still in operation in this country. By turning the tide of that 
impression, Mr Heath may yet conceivably have achieved 
something very important. His backbenchers now in 
frightened revolt should take note of how things have 
appeared to those who (unlike them) are not subjected to 
assault by organised pressure lobbies hostile to the Govern¬ 
ment’s move. 

While the battle was still raging in Cabinet on Wednesday 
morning, it looked very much as if this administration’s 
economic policy had simply come to a stop. From the enforce¬ 
ment of an incomes policy this winter Mr Maudling, Mr 
Godber, Mr Marples and the nationalised industries had 
already seemed to run away. In fiscal policy it is now very 
generally assumed that the coming budget will be purely 
static: not merely a budget of no net change in the total tax 
burden, but also of as few specific changes in individual tax 
rates as Mr Maudling can possibly conceive. In prices policy 
the opportunity for taking some action which nearly all serious 
reformers were known to favour was provided by the fact that 
a private member's bill was down for debate on Friday , the 
news that the Cabinet was baulking Mr Heath suggested that 
the whole Government machine was now being clamped into 
neutral gear until the election came. In that event, there was 
no logical reason why Sir Alec Douglas-Home's team should 
go on being the Government; as they sat idle, waiting for 
the electoral weather to change, disillusion would deservedly 
have spread. 

In place of this, Mr Heath has now succeeded in substituting 
some impression of movement. It may not be enough to win 
the election trick ; but a policy of complete immobilism would 
almost certainly have lost it. Even in immediate political 
terms, Mr Heath gained an advantage on Wednesday, Oppo¬ 
sition spokesmen complained that this announcement came 
after twelve years of Tory indecision, and then indicated 
that Labour itself could still not decide just what reaction to 
proffer to it. But with the most intelligent Labour back¬ 
benchers strongly in favour of an assault upon price fixing, 
the probability is that the policy of movement will be broadly 
supported by that side of the House, The political question 
now is whether Tory backbenchers will revolt so noisily, and 
so foolishly, as to suggest that the mass of the party still regard 
vested interest rather than change as their ally. 

That applies to both bills now in prospect. One of them, 
to strengthen the powers of the Monopolies Commission, will 


not be presented this session; but proposals for it will be 
outlined in a white paper very soon, and a draft bill wifl be 
prepared to be brought in by whichever government wins 
the election. This may therefore be a case of a Tory minister 
preparing a Liberal measure for implementation by a Labour 
government. For such a government that might be no 
bad start. The other and more far-reaching bill, to make 
resale price maintenance illegal except where individual trades 
or manufacturers can convince a judicial tribunal that their 
own practice of it is for some special reason in the public 
interest, will be introduced immediately; it will become the 
most important measure of this dying Parliament. 

T here may well be some amendments that should be made 
to the draft bill which Mr Heath has apparently in mind. 
The provision that everybody (can this really mean every single 
manufacturer ?) will be able to appeal for exemption could 
swamp the tribunal, and cause a delay of two or three years 
until the measure took full effect; it would be wise to be very 
specific in the bill about the grounds on which exemption 
could be claimed, and perhaps even to give the registrar 
power to dismiss summarily pleas where no prima facie case 
obviously exists. While applications for exemption are await¬ 
ing hearing, applicants will apparently still be able to enforce 
resale price maintenance both by prosecuting shopkeepers who 
cut prices of their particular goods (Under section 25 of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act) and by refusing them 
supplies; it would be wise to remove the power of prosecution 
under section 25 even for trades whose appeals have not yet 
been heard, and then to restore it only in very special cases. 

It will certainly be right to allow a manufacturer to set a 
maximum price above which his product cannot be resold, 
and to say that the bill merely removes his right to enforce 
a minimum retail price when an efficient and competitive 
retailer can sell his product more cheaply. If the bill enables 
a price-cutting retailer to sue a manufacturer who has un¬ 
reasonably withheld supplies from him (and it should), it 
might be right to say that the retailer could not recover 
damages when the manufacturer could show that the shop 
concerned had made a practice of selling that product as a 
“ loss leader." These last two provisions were both parts of 
Mr Stonehouse's private member’s bill which was down for 
debate this Friday with Labour and Liberal backbench 
support. That bill should probably now be withdrawn. It has 
said all the right generalised things; but it is singularly 
unlikely to have covered all the points of detail which a much 
longer Government bill will now have to traverse. 

But these are points of detail. The point of substance is 
that the drive for increased competition has begun. For years 
it has seemed illogical that the Government would not tackle 
inflation directly by coawraging the cutting of prices and the 
expansion of efficient businesses, instead of tackling inflation 
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indirectly by cutting back production across the whole 
economy while restrictive agreements still keep prices up. 
Now the direct form of assault is to be launched in the field 
of retailing at least. There is one other initiative which Mr 
Heath should take even before the election (which presumably, 
if this bill is to be passed, now cannot easily come before 
May, if indeed it comes before October). * He should say that 
he will stand ready to keep internal prices down by using, 
if necessary, the weapon of unilateral tariff cuts or tariff sus¬ 
pensions. In particular, if the National Economic Develop¬ 
ment CounciFs idea of a Prices Commission bears fruit, he 
should say that he will cut tariffs on imports of goods whose 
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domestic prices have been unjustifiably raised ; and should 
add that the passing on of inflationary wage increases will not 
be regarded as constituting justification in itself. With these 
two initiatives, both by happy chance partly within the indus¬ 
trious Secretary for Industry’s own purview, this Government 
could at its last gasp have established a new economic policy. 
Mr Maudling should be very grateful to Mr Heath for having 
provided it with the beginnings of one. 

0 The details and large commercial implications of Mr 
Heath’s proposals are discussed at length in the Business World 
on page 223.) 


Britain and Europe Again 

The Six must not seem to ignore Britain if they move 
towards political union 


A visit to London by the new German chancellor, Herr 
Erhard, would be important at any time. It is doubly 
so in the light of his speech to the Bundestag on 
January 9th suggesting a summit meeting of the six common 
market countries to discuss the political aspects of European 
integration. This raises vital questions for Britain's future. 
General de Gaulle's veto last year has increased the British 
uncertainty whether this country is part of Europe or an 
offshore island. If in the next year or two, without Britain 
being consulted and being seen to be consulted, the Six were 
suddenly to emerge from the chrysalis of economic unity to 
a beginning of political union, there is no knowing what the 
effect on British public opinion might be. Past experience 
has made the Six assume that the British react only to faits 
accomplis. But this depends on what the accomplished fact 
is. If the Six went ahead in such a way that Britain felt 
ignored, this island might well sulkily settle back to play the 
part of a larger Canada to Europe's United States even though 
their judgment told many Britons that their future should 
and could be larger than that. Thus the manner as well as 
the matter of whatever the Six may propose on political union 
could be as fateful for this country as was the original British 
folly in missing the common market bus seven years ago. 

The speed with which the Six have followed up their Christ¬ 
mas compromise with talk of political integration has come 
as a surprise. But it is in fact their traditional behaviour as 
soon as affairs are looking up. Similar reactions led to the 
long (and in the end unsuccessful) discussions on General de 
Gaulle's plans for political co-operation in i960 and 1961 
during the first fine flush of the common market. Then it 
was bliss for the Six to be alive and to be a common marketeer 
was very heaven. Now most of the Europeans fe 4 as sober 
as the later Wordsworth. But the Christmas agreement has 
still Created a kind of inner compulsion to move forward from 
economic to political integration. 

Something like three-quarters of agriculture will hence¬ 
forth be In the common market. r Unless things go 
astonishingly wrong it will in future be hard to conceive of 
any , large foiki producer, least of all Prance, taking the 
decision to break the market up. The French Have also 
accepted at least the principle of guaranties for world 


exporters and this has given the other five countries the feel¬ 
ing that, if they are vigilant, they can ease the Kennedy round 
of tariff negotiations through to some kind of consummation. 
General de Gaulle has made his long feared thrust, it has been 
parried, and he no longer seems as fearful as he did. 

Moreover, despite the general’s contempt for “stateless 
technocrats,” the French themselves have enhanced the 
European Commission’s role as the manager of the managed 
agricultural market. Now, as Herr Erhard told the Bundestag, 
the need for democratic controls over the three European 
communities—the coal and steel pool, Euratom and the com¬ 
mon market itself—is increasing as their supranational 
features are drawn in and filled out. In 1966 the common 
market’s Council of Ministers will be due to take majority 
decisions on many vital questions (including agriculture) and 
Herr Erhard's view is that such voting can hardly be effective 
without more political integration. 

For all these reasons, political union is once more in the 
air, even though the previous discussions showed that, while 
the internationalists thought they could make General de 
Gaulle a little more federal, he meant on the contrary to use 
them to build up his Europe des Etats. The general himself, 
who is due to make one of his mighty press conferences on 
January 31st, has hinted lately that he would welcome new 
suggestions. M. Spaak responded as early as November, 
reviving the idea of a kind of European Commission to pro¬ 
pose joint foreign and defence policies to a summit council 
of the Six. Now, more important still, Herr Erhard, who 
seems anxious to prove that he is a political and not just a 
free trade European, has weighed in too. From January 27th 
to 29th he will be in Rome, where a small but briUaaiu group 
in key positions at the foreign mihistry have long sought to 
get political union started. Q11 the face of it the Dutch, who 
want no progress on political union without the Brkiah^ will 
soon be as isolated as they were three years ago. 

In fact, however, the field* is strewn with b6oby traps. The 
first is that when the Six speak of pditkral union they do 
not mean pojitical union' That was tried with the 1953 draft 
for a political community and btiried wilththe European army 
treaty in 1954. The only trace left in the carttfnbh market is 
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the provision that the parliament of the three economic com¬ 
munities should be elected; and this has not been honoured 
because most people think the parliament has too few powers 
to warrant it. Political integration now means one of two 
disparate and much more modest things. One is the so- 
called “ Fouchet ” (in fact de Gaulle) proposal for co-operation 
on foreign affairs, defence and cultural policy. The other 
is reform of the institutions of the economic communities. 
This usually implies strengthening the coal and steel High 
Authority and the commissions of the common market and 
Euratom by merging them in one body with, it is hoped, 
enhanced prestige ; and increasing the European Parliament's 
influence over the budget and the phoice of the European 
Commissioners so that they become really responsible to it. 

Obviously, political co-operation on foreign affairs and 
defence is more ambitious than limited constitutional reform 
for the economic communities. But though Herr Erhard, 
M. Spaak, the Italians and General de Gaulle all seem to want 
to pursue both, there are major difficulties in the way of wider 
political co-operation. So long as the general’s third force 
ambitions and his insistence on nuclear independence are so 
wildly out of tune with the foreign and defence policies of the 
Five, it is hard to see how they can agree. Herr Schroder, 
the German foreign minister whose attitude to political co¬ 
operation appears to be more reserved than his chancellor’s, 
seemed to be hinting at just that when he said that 
political progress must await progress in the Kennedy trade 
round. 

With the Dutch digging in for trench warfare on behalf of 
Britain, General de Gaulle would have to be uncharacteristic¬ 
ally forthcoming io disarm the doubters. Negotiations are 
likely to be ponderously slow and, in practice, it may not be 
possible in 1964 to go beyond reform of the economic com¬ 
munities, on which the Six have already made great progress. 
Though the Luxemburgers have successfully held up matters 
in the past on the hilarious grounds that they want a merger 
but can neither allow the common market and Euratom com¬ 
missions to come to Luxemburg, nor let the High Authority 

Shops in the 
Wrong Places 

S hops and towns have depended on each other ever since 
they were both invented. Now the motor car has the 
power severely to weaken this connection. In America, 
where the automobile revolution has gone furthest, this has 
had both beneficial and destructive effects. In Britain we still 
have the means if used properly to channel such forces 
creatively. A New York real estate consultant who recently 
addressed the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors was 
firmly convinced that shopping centres in the United States 
would be more efficiently distributed had they been built 
under stricter land-use controls, such as Britain has. 

In shopping, as in other things, it is the task of planners 
to see that the interests of business and of the community 
at large coincide in the right way and the right place. 
This coincidence cannot be left to chance, or traffic would 
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leave it, their power to cause a stalemate appears to be limited. 

Should the She stick to making the economic communities 
more democratic, the British can only applaud them. And 
it seems to be an insurance for the future that all the Five 
agree with the new Italian foreign minister, Signor Saragat, 
who will be in London n$xf week and says tbit Britain is 
vital to Europe. But in practice, if the Six accepted a slightly 
heightened Fouchet plan and cleared the way, however 
modestly at the start, for a real political union, this could 
(as General de Gaulle may have calculated) widen me Channel. 
In the circumstances, the present British Government could 
do no less than it has done in asking to take part, without a 
veto, in political talks between the Six. Anything less would 
have suggested to the Six and the British alike that Britain 
had lost its vital interest in Europe. The trouble is that many 
Europeans will regard this British request as a new Version 
of the neithcr-in-nor-out attitude that has so long marked 
Britain’s relations with the Continent. The assumption that 
later in the year, when the Six really get down to business, 
the Labour party will be in power tends to reinforce these 
reservations. Herr Erhard, for all his friendliness, has not yet 
suggested that Britain should be really in on the act. 

True, Britain’s influence on some of the Five is almost as 
great outside as inside the conference room. But appearances, 
in the present fluid state of opinion, could be all-important. 
A suggestion that the Six are only paying lip-service to Britain’s 
part in Europe would be as disastrous as the impression that 
Britain is trying to undermine agreement between the Six 
if they have a chance of going ahead. Maybe one way out 
would be to enlarge the consultations in Western European 
Union into some kind of association agreement. Because so 
many things are uncertain—how far the Six can move, what 
the Five really feel about Britain, who is going to be governing 
Britain in the autumn—it is terribly difficult to be specific 
about the way to proceed. All one can be quite clear about is 
the necessity of seeking some mechanism that will enable each 
side to avoid the appearance of aiming its back on the other— 
and to secure that both may be in on the act. 


become more unmanageable than ever, new communities 
would die in the cradle, and change would involve more 
physical decay than we can afford. Unfortunately planners 
usually either do not posses or do not understand the tools 
for achieving the right derisions. 

Developers are often accused of wanting to cram more on 
their site than demand justifies. A controversial case now 
being adjudicated by the Government was in Salisbury, where 
a development company wanted to build on a 2 \ acre central 
site almost as much extra shopping space as the town council 
—on the basis of a survey and plan hastily prepared after the 
application had been submitted—thought would be needed 
io the entire centre over the next twenty years. But individual 
councils themselves are often extraordinarily optimistic in 
assessing the potential of development in their own areas. How 


After resale price maintenance, another needed reform. 
Britain’s town planners (and its shopkeepers) have still not 
really worked out where Britain’s shops should be sited 
in this motorised age 
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many local authorities (especially where; many of the cotm- 
ciffocs are local traders) are convinced,that their High Street 
will always he the Goldeff Mile, regardless of anything else 
going on around them ? It has been said, that if all die towns 
with commercial development schemes added them together 
die populations on winch, they are bashed would amOunt to 
three times that of the'whole country. 

The main cause of t}us waste is that the average unit of 
local government in Britain is so smalt, So long as it is, the 
spirit of competitiveness among local authorities is natural, 
and brings advantages to the, Successful .or the lucky. 
But rather than simply determining how shopping demand 
should be met in any particular place, physical planning should 
be able to share the attitudes and objectives of economic 
planning (which it too seldom does) by keeping an eye on. 
capacity in the widest relevant context. 

Because of the atomised structure of British local govern¬ 
ment, there have been surveys of consumer services foe par¬ 
ticular towns, but none as yet for a region. Yet how else* m< the 
motorway age, can decisions properly be taken on matters 
such as the new (to Britain) phenomenon of the out-of-town 
shopping centre? The promoters of a scheme to build a 
regional shopping centre to provide a million square feet of 
floor space an a motorway site at Haydock In Lancashire are 
paying for an independent survey by Manchester University 
before the appeal about.their scheme » heard. This sort of 
information should be. part of the stock in trade of regional 
p lanning . In the greater London area such surveys as exist 
are limited to plotting the concentration of shops by number 
and type; nobody knows, for example, bow far people really 
do use their cars for shopping (or would like to) or how far 
commuters shop in their place of work. One can only guess 
at the degree to which congestion would usefully be relieved 
by big suburban developments such as that proposed by the 
Hammeraon Group for a forty acre shopping centre “ to West 
End standards ” combined with a stadium and other recreation 
facilities on a plum site near Hendon in north London, in the 
angle of the North Circular road and the future southward 
extension of the Mi. Could some existing towns—particularly 
new towns—be built up as major shopping centres, to which 
motorists might ; flock from some distance on shopping 
expeditions ? The Bpchaqap. ttpprt shp^ed .how a country 
town like Newbury, serving a.yaticly scattered; area, could at a 
price provide for all future foreseeable traffic needs. Could 
this sort of town be our alternative to the American “ out-of- 
town ” centre, whose ease of access is its chief attraction ? 

Government statistics could be a lot more informative and 
up to date than they are. The first full-scale census of distri¬ 
bution was taken for 1950, with an interim sample in 1957; 
the results of the second, taken for 1961, are now trickling in. 
It has only just been decided that the decennial population 
census is too infrequent—and slow—Mid that it must be 
supplemented with samples every five years. Meanwhile, 
towns have been' trying to calculate shopping and other needs 
on the basis of figures fourteen years out of date. The 1961 
census did for the first time distinguish what proportion of a 
town’s total trade in various categories is carried on in the 
town centre. This week's Board of Trade Journal reveals an 
unexpected variation between apparently comparable towns 
from which the kssbtis have yet to be drawn. 

Shop development is generally calculated—and rented—on 
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floor area, yet no census asks the shopkeeper fpr this. We 
know that a. 56 per cent increase in retail turtidVer by 1961 
was dealt with Win almost equal numbir oif Shopsand staff 1 
as in 1950, yet Nobody knows hoW mtichltss or more space 
has been takdh up for this purpose/ W 'cbti&etjue'nqe,. both 
local authorities and developers cheerfulfy go op Calculating 
the expected increase In slopping demand and. relating it to 
a sometimes jotally artificial figure of increased area needed. 
Too often the gauge is merefythat bf the space taken up, by the 
towns’ existing trader^ who as like as hot ape housed in old- 
fashioned, inefficiently, designed and used premises. And 
with die growing popularity pf building two or three, decker 
shopping “ streets ” this may mean something different again 
in terms of ground space, 

M ost British towns were slow. to wake up to the over¬ 
whelming importance of good communications, easy 
access and reasonable parking facilities if their shops were to 
be competitive. They axe still in a drowsy state after that 
awakening, and have not really moved on to consider the next 
layer of problems. Sq far the full effect of motorways can only 
be guessed at. The effect on profit margins of abolishing re¬ 
sale price maintenance throws in further imponderables about 
the size and location of shops: will fewer small shops survive, 
will more big ones move away from the high street to cheaper 
sites ? If the government’s next step in liberalising retail 
trade were to amend the Shop Hours Act to allow shopkeepers 
to run a second shift well into the evening, what would be the 
effect of these longer hours on sales per square foot, and 
therefore on. space needed? With so many uncertainties, it is 
clear that planning for shopping must above all be flexible 
and should not attempt any rigid forecast for longer than say 
fifteen or twenty years; very awkwardly, that is perhaps a 
third of the useful life of any given development. 

It is the job of planners to take a wider view than any 
single developer can be expected to take. They can also take a 
narrower view where social need justifies if. Obvious 
examples occur in new or cut-off communities where the lack 
of small local shops makes the housewife,’s life a lonely and 
! isolated one. Mobile vans can efficiently fulfil some but net 
all the-functions of the corner shop. Instead df meaning 
■restrictively about the success of $ucli vans, local authorities 
who have ^trong reasons, fpr preferring the establishment q# 
permanent shops should -devtsfc'ways—for iastimee tent 6r 
rate differentials—to encourage them to appear. The principle 
is already widely used by developers and public authorities 
for obtaining the big stores to strengthen and the small ones 
to balance town centre, redevelopments. It could be appfied 
still more flexibly if the common American practice of “ per¬ 
centage rents”—gearing rents and ground rents over the 
initial period to a percentage of turnover—were adopted. 

With government encouragement, many local authorities 
are getting used to working in partnership with private pro¬ 
perty companies: on commercial redevelopment schemes— 
often with a “ package deal ” of recreational facilities thrown 
in. This kind of thing could be carried out with more success 
and confidence if everyone were dearer where business 
decisions end and planning principles begin.. ■ At the moment, 
largely because of 1 the outdated structure of British local 
government, that distinction is Often lost in a haze.. ' 
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COMMENTARY 


INDIA 


Time to 

T he first thing to be said about Mr 
Nehru's ill health is to wish him a 
speedy recovery. The second is to hope 
that he will use the coming weeks to ensure 
that, when the time docs come for hiih to 
quit office, the succession will take place 
smoothly. Mr Nehru is 74. He may have 
as many years of active political life ahead 
as Dr Adenauer had at the same age, but 
he may pot 4 ; and he should In any case 
consider whether the greatest service he can 
render his country is to stay in harness 
until he drops. 

Until now Mr Nehru has always refused 
to take the question of succession seriously, 
arguing that the usual processes of demo¬ 
cracy will evolve the right leader when he 
is needed. In nearly three centuries this has 
—sometimes—been a fair description of 
what happens in Britain. But India has no 
“usual” process. And its second prime 
minister will have to lead a party far more 
deeply divided than rhe British party which 
evolved Lord Home, and a country with far 
more problems. Mr Nehru's firm approval 
would case life for his successor. 


STEEL OF WALES 

Scowl 

T ilt strike that began four weeks ago in 
Port Talbot has now pm some 17,000 
men in South Wales out of a job. It has 
caused the international steel market to 
shake about. It has given the shopkeepers 
of Swansea and the surrounding newly 
prosperous region their nastiest jolt in years. 
The strikers arc the men who maintain and 
repair the plant in the steelworks. The 
men arc very well paid, by the standards 
of most industries, at over £20 a week; 
they are also paid more at Port Talbot than 
in any other British steelworks (the employ¬ 
ing company left 'the national wage negoti¬ 
ating body some years ago, because in their 
■expensive ifiodem plknt the proportion of 
total costs xftade up by wages was so low 
that they seem to have regarded it as sen¬ 
sible to buy peace at almost any price). But 
the maintenance men are paid less than the 
most senior production staff—and particu¬ 
larly than the melters, who rise by slow 
promotion through the plant to a top wage 
of over £jO at near peak. 

The maintenance men now claim that the 
maker’* traditional skill has been reduced m 
importance by the precision equipment, 
manned by chemists* which cEmirmtestfce 
weed for the long experience of the tradi¬ 
tional mdter. The peotfc who should get 
the top pay now, the ABU argues, are those 


Decide 

After so many years in which the Con¬ 
gress party has been divided, it is fair t>o 
assume that Mr Nehru does not wish it to 
split. Nor do most other Congress leaders. 
That being so, the obvious compromise 
choice would be (and, there are some signs, 
will be) the former minister of home affairs, 
Mr Lai Bahadur Shastri, an efficient and 
honest politician who was retired in August 
under the Kamaraj plan. Mr Nehru’s own 
personal and political feelings may tend to¬ 
ward his own daughter, Mrs Indira Gandhi. 
But the powerful right-wing faction that is 
unhappy with Mr Nehru would be at leist 
as unhappy with his daughter. 

If Mr Shastri is the man, Mr Nehru owes 
it to his country to say so now. India could 
survive a brief party dog-fight on the 
morrow of Mr Nehru’s retirement; it 
cannot afford a long period of indecisive 
government before that date. Effective 
decision has never been Mr Nehru’s strong 
point, and ill health will not make it one. 
If any man is to carry some of the prime 
minister’s responsibilities, he must be given 
the authority to do so effectively. 


who keep that equipment in working order, 
even if some of them are only aged 21. Its 
rejected 14 peace proposal ” this week was 
that its members should start work again 
while a committee of its shop stewards and 
of management men. under an independent 
industrial consultant, examined the relative 
importance of various jobs in the works. 
But the union refused to include in the 
subjects to be examined either the rates of 
pay for maintenance men m other steel¬ 
works, or pay in other industries, or the 
whole question of how many maintenance 
men ate needed. This l*st Was not sur¬ 
prising. It is said that a steel plant in 
the United States, using almost identical 
plant to that at Port Talbot, employs only 
half as many men to run it. By the stan¬ 
dards of other and still newer plants in 
Britain, Port Talbot is also both overpaid 
and overmanned. 

This is perfectly well known in Port 
Talbot and throughout the industry. The 
strike Is therefore wildly unpopular with 
local inhabitants and with the other unions 
in Steel. Of the AEU’s million-odd mem¬ 
bers, only a tiny proportion arc engaged In 
the specialised fobs in steelworks for whose 
revaluation the AEU is calling. The 
national leadership of the union, which is 
now firmly fa charge Of the strike, cannot 
fee expected to know very much about the 
subject. Obviously, the proper solution 
would be for the trade unions in steel to 
settle down to work out just what priority 


shpuldgo to the claims of what sorts ojf steel 
workers at different age levels, phasing 
out the future dSIeremiaU for new entrants 
to the dying jofc.ai§d stepping up those for 
the expanding. oiacs f The Trades Union 
Congress would £ke jto make them do m>. 
But. the tong history pfantofrunioa squabbles 
makes it more likely te fott Talbot* goose 
will be maimed, if not killed, by those who 
should best know that its eggs are golden. 


NUCLEAR FORCE 


Eric 


L iTtXE by litde, the British,seem to b.' 

stepping iqto the waters of the Nato 
nuclear sea-force. Now that they have 
agreed, with the Italians, to take part in the 
experiment of running a mixed-manned 
American destroyer carrying missiles, they 
are fairly tip to their noses in die scheme, 
though still bubbling reservations. The de¬ 
cision is of considerable importance, for 
without the Italians and the British the 
nuclear force would be basically an Ameri¬ 
can-German affair. The Gertnans them¬ 
selves have consistently emphasised that 
they do not wish to be the only major coun¬ 
try at the European end of what they hope 
will be a truly Atlantic force. 

In Italy, the entry of Signor Nemo's 
Socialists into the government and their now 
overt commitment to strengthening Nato 
has eliminated the lingering doubts about 
the force. But it was the British who took 
the plunge first. It is of some importance 
for Britain’s influence as a member of the 
Atlantic alliance that it has been willing in 
the end to keep in step and not just reluc¬ 
tantly, follow o&ersHfewfc »Map* tteJlwri- 
can*, British, Germiutj^ *sd 

Turks willdelegat 

man muted crew. $ffk ESjjfWI jMNfeiWBed 
the talks, though ' s yktf £0- 

nounced their inteatij* 
destroyer test. But with determined Aitien- 
can pushing, atjd given that the test worts 
as the plan s devisers confidently say it will, 
the mixed-manned scheme now seems to 
be fairly under way. 


TELEVISION 

Nannies Resurgent? 

B oth television services should at once 
screen a public debate in which 
libertarian* cmbitterly contest die alarm¬ 
ing trends of thought that emerged in Par¬ 
liament’s own debate about television on 
Tuesday. Mr Bevins said that *$ long a* 
he remains Postmaster-General th* £B£ will 
not be allowed t<? raise fes licence fee. This 
OXtCITsion of television chanftds could 
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most feasibly have been financed by per¬ 
mitting tome advertising to appear on the 
new aunnel; but Mr Bevins, having re¬ 
jected that and chosen BBC Two, has now 
been driven to the next political expedient 
of saying that the whole BBC must be run 
on the cheap. Or else his policy may gradu¬ 
ally force the BBC to rely on annual sub¬ 
ventions from the Government, in which 
case die corporation might become more 
amenable to Government or Establishment 
censorship. There is once again a real, if 
hwjgff long-term danger of this. The exist¬ 
ing commercial television companies, having 
been sheltered by Mr Bevins’s restrictionism 
from competition by new commercial en¬ 
trants, have already been subjected to 
greater nannying by the Independent Tele¬ 
vision Authority; the Postmaster-General 
suggested (hat he would not be at all averse 
to re-extending Parliament’s nanny-func¬ 
tions over the BBC. “ It would be in accord 
with die general sense of the House,” he 
said, “that we should issue a prescribing 
memorandum ... on balance and quality 
of subject matter, good taste and decency, 
the reporting of news fully and impar¬ 
tially. .. .” 

But this should not be in accord with 
the general sense of the House. Television 
is now die most important medium of com¬ 
munication in tho country; it is therefore 
just ms vital to permit free expression on 
television as to permit a free press. Until 
competition came to television in 1955, free¬ 
dom of expression there was inhibited; 
since 1955 it has blossomed royally, stretch¬ 
ing even to satirical programmes about 
MPs (which some MPs on Tuesday called 
“lavatorial,” “detestable,” “a disgrace”). 
MPs’ views on these programmes are in¬ 
teresting to hear ; but Parliament, which in 
the old days of the “fourteen-day rule” 
oaoe tried to strangle television’s editorial 
function at birth, must never again be 
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allowed to treat MPs’ own biased brand of 
television criticism as more important than 
anybody rise’s. Yet this is precisely the func¬ 
tion that was claimed for Parliament by the 
Assistant Postmaster-General on Tuesday. 
He said that the BBC must “keep itself 
closely aware of the public response to its 
programmes and care about it. Here, in 
Parliament, that response finds its principal 
means of expression.” 

Oh no, it doesn’t. The response finds 
its principal means of expression in whether 
the public switch on or off their sets when 
the programmes that MPs dislike appear. 
And let a free society never forget it. 


ITALY 

Split 

I N the end, last-minute attempts to avoid 
a split in the Italian Socialist party came 
to nothing. A congress organised by the 
left-wing Socialist rebels last weekend 
enthusiastically declared itself in favour of 
forming a new party. With Signor Tullio 
Vecchietti as its secretary-general, it calls 
itself the Italian Socialist Party of Prole¬ 
tarian Unity, which was the name of the 
original Socialist party before Signor Sara- 
gat broke away in 1947 to form the Social 
Democrats. The dissidents’ justification for 
inflicting yet another split on Italian social¬ 
ism is that Signor Nenni, by joining a 
coalition government with the Christian 
Democrats, has compromised his principles. 

Signor Nenni, who has worked hard to 
get his party to accept the responsibilities 
of government, is understandably bitter. It 
would obviously have been far more satis¬ 
factory for him to have a united party 
behind him when parliament reassembles 
next week. But the defection of 25 Socialist 
deputies from a total of 87 w ill not seriously 
weaken the government's parliamentary 
majority. Nor will it necessarily weaken 
its vigour and sense of purpose. 

It could be that the Nenni Socialists, 
through fear of becoming too closely identi¬ 
fied with the Social Democrats, who are 
also in the coalition, will feel obliged to 
adopt an uncompromisingly left-wing line 
in their relations with the Christian Demo¬ 
crats. On the other hand, now that Signor 
Nenni does not have to coax his extremists 
along all the time, he should find it easier 
to reach an accommodation with his coali¬ 
tion colleagues. Conversely, many Christian 
Democrats should find a Socialist; party 
shorn of its left-wing extremists a much 
more acceptable partner. Signor Nenni’s 
real justification for leading his party into a 
centre-left government will lie in what is 
achieved now that his party is there ; .rin 
whether he can influence his colleagues into 
carrying out progressive sodd and:e$mdmic 
policies. If he seizes vigorously any im¬ 
proved opportunities there may “be of doing 
this, in the long run his patty will be 
strengthened, not weakened, by its latest 
exercise in fission. 
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RUSSIA AN D CUBA 

Busman's Holiday 

D r castro arrived suddenly in Moscow 
on Monday, only eight months after 
his last lengthy visit to the Soviet Union. 
He seems to have come at short notice, and 
it is hard to believe that his object is simply 
to enjoy kk a good holiday ” (in Mr Khrush¬ 
chevas words) or to contemplate the beauty 
of the Russian landscape under snow. Dr 
Castro travelled from Cuba in company 
with Mr Podgorny, now' a leading figure in 
rhe Soviet Union. Mr Podgorny led the 
Soviet delegation to the recent anniversary 
celebrations of the Cuban revolution. Pos¬ 
sibly during his stay of some two weeks in 
Cuba he discovered differences between 
Cuban and Russian thinking that only a 
summit meeting of the two leaders seemed 
likely to reconcile. 

One obvious difference is Dr Castro's 
determined neutrality in Russia's quarrel 
with China. He returned from his visit to 
Russia last May apparently much more sym¬ 
pathetic to the Russian point of view. But 
later he seemed to be sliding Pekingwards 
again, in particular by his obstinate refusal 
to sign the nuclear test ban treaty. For 
some months the Russians have called a halt 
to public polemics against the Chinese, bur 
it seems likely that they will soon fed com¬ 
pelled to abandon their restraint. Peking 
has not followed suit and Mr Chou En-lai 
is busy creating a more agreeable image of 
China in Africa. The correct response to 
Chinese tactics may well have been dis¬ 
cussed during Mr Khrushchev’s visit to 
Mr Gomulka early this month. And if the 
Russians are to counter successfully the 
growing Chinese influence in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America it w'ould clearly be a 
help rev have Dr Castro setting a good and 
influential example by lining himself up 
firmly in the Russian camp. 

Moreover, Mr Khrushchev must be 
aware that a Castro who tries to propagate 
(and act upon) Chinese ideas of revolu¬ 
tionary war throughout Latin America will 
not help his policy of detente with the 
United States. The sudden crisis in 
Panama may or may not have been a factor 
in Dr Castro's suddeti trip to Moscow ; but 
the general question of his attitude towards 
revolutionary change in Latin America 
must certainly be worrying the Russians. 
And so must the matter of economic aid for 
Cuba. It is not clear exactly how satisfied 
Dr Castro is with the “ practically un¬ 
limited” Russian aid that he thankfully 
acknowledged at Moscow airport on Mon¬ 
day, 

It is obvious, however, both that he is 
heavily dependent' on this, help' and -that 
the Russians would be loth to have him 
dependent on anyone rise. : But they can 
make use of the threat of withdrawing this 
aid.' In ^inyr bargaining between Mr 
Khrushchev and Dr Castro, both have 
trump cards—but both may prefer to 
brandish them tvith discretion. 
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LIFE SELLS FOR TWA 

AND ITS GREAT U.S. AIR TRAVEL PROMOTION 


LIFE International (European Edition) March 1964 
was selected by Trans World Airlines to carry their 
colourful sixteen-page booklet “TWA Holidays— 
U.S.A “ This is a complete guide to vacations in 
the States, lavishly illustrated with four-colour 
pictures and packed with up-to-thc-minute details 
on seeing the sights, on hotels, motels, motoring 
and low-cost TW A Jetliner Tours. 

On their choice of LIFE International, TWA say: 

“We WWted this spectacular vacation guide to 
reach hmdredspf thousands of LIFE International 
readers throughout Europe , the lively people and 
opinion moulders who make social and economic 
decisions vital to the communities they lead; know¬ 
ledgeable, travel-minded people who can ajford to 


go places and do things . They're top prospects for 
TWA . That's why we chose LIFE for sales!” 

Every fortnight, in 150 countries around the 
world, LIFE International is welcomed by its 
selective readers. In their own communities their 
ability and standing, both beyond dispute, present 
them as a vital audience to the international 
advertiser—an hudienfcethat; 
nootherway. , /:/; ' 

LIFE can sell for yotvtao. For more iafcnr 
mation about LlFElntetnatibnal fend its regional 
editions, as welt £$ 1 UFE^ Spanish lahgAige 
editions for Latin America—write to: Robert H, 
Garey, European Advertising Director, Time & Life 
Building, New Bond Street, London W.l. 
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cou# may oolyordcraocw trH whcr^thk - 
) 8 & the appcUto^^l^stj either becaujfc 
he himself fya£askedfoi( new evidence tobe 
heard or be^ajpse flewr evidence has come to 
the notice of the Home Secretary and-been 
referred to the court. Where there has been 
an acquittal no new trial can be ordered. If 
the appellant is reconvicted he may not be 
punished .;by a t sentence of greater severity 
than that origjEhafly imposed. Jhese pro¬ 
visions are reasonable enoughs, but a major 
defect of the bill is that it contains no pro¬ 
vision for ordering a new trial where there 
has been a technical misdirection by the 
judge in the lower court. In other words* 
if a man who is flagrantly guilty has been 
lucky enough to have a judge who made 
some mistake during his trial, he must get 
off scot free. 

The Government has evidently decided 
against conferring this discretion on the 
court of appeal because it dislikes putting a 
man on trial twice for the same offence. This 
is understandable but is outweighed by the 
danger of loosing a guilty man on the com* 
munity who has escaped through a tech¬ 
nicality and who is free to commit further 
offences. As Lord Silkin pointed out, justice 
is not a sport in which it is somehow unfair 
to catch a guilty party who has profited by 
a technicality: the purpose of the law is 
certainly to protect the innocent, but it is 
also to convict the guilty. An amendment to 
give the Court of Criminal Appeal a right 
to grant a new trial at its discretion should 
be moved at the committee stage. At the 
same time the need to reconstitute this court 
as a proper appellate court should not be 
lost sight of. Lord Donovan has now been 
appointed to act as chairman of the pro¬ 
posed committee to investigate the problem. 
The appointment of the other members 
should be made without further delay so 
that the committee can get to work. 

THE CHURCHES 

Brake in Athens 


’ G«ek bishops ifcarc ttK^Tlfc'MctK)* 
. 8tan$ of Salonika »nd fitaftfoa, for <&- 
atiftple, had to be forbidden by the Greek 
hierarchy to go with the Patriarch to 
Jerusalem. They obeyed, but the Metro¬ 
politan of Verria-Naoussa defied the ban and 
went. ThcjOflbodox Union is a tiny ex¬ 
tremist body, a sort of Protestant Truth 
Society, quite unrepresentative of the Greek 
church. Mount Athos is a centre of asceti¬ 
cism more than of theological influence. Ip 
the theological faculties of date miiverskies 
of Athens and Salonika quite different 
views prevail. Many of Greece 9 ^ leading 
theologians are anxious for a dialogue irith 
Rome ; they include the leading lay theo¬ 
logian, Professor Alivifcatos. The Greek 
laity has welcomed die initiative of Athen- 
agoras ; many resent the obscurantist atti¬ 
tude of their archbishop. 

It seems likely that when Archbishop 
Chrysostomos dies, the Greek church Will 
cease to be a brake on Atheuagoras’s activi¬ 
ties for church unity. Even now it can be 
no more than a brake. By its veto the 
Greek church, like any of the other auto¬ 
cephalous churches, can preyent Athen- 
agoras from speaking officially in the name 
of Orthodoxy; it cannot stop him speaking 
for himself, and the pr&tige of his office 
cannot easily be separated from its occupant. 
In any case Athens, unlike die Orthodox 
church in Moscow, is making no attempt to 
challenge the primacy of Constantinople. 
The rights of Athenagoras to precedence, to 
summon all the Orthodox churches to con¬ 
ference and with their consent to speak in 
their name, are not being questioned. 
Within his own church, although at times 
he has been in disagreement with his synod 
of twelve on liturgical and theological 
matters, his initiatives on church unity Com¬ 
mand its united support. 44 From now on,” 
said the Patriarch after his meeting with the 
Pope, “ we mean business.” 
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DEFENCE 

Politics Matter 

T he bad idea has been mooted again in 
the past week that defence should be 
taken “ out of politics ” into some kind of 
cosy bi-partisan discussion group. But 
surely this implies a potentially dangerous 
misunderstanding of what pdlitjcs are, for. 
They are for arguing out matters of dis¬ 
agreement on important subjects. On the 
reintroduction of conscription, for example, 
what should happen is that a proper stujdy 
should be made of whether conscription is 
needed for the British Contribution to the 
preservation of peace in the world. If it is 
needed, politicians of both parties should say 
so—if not, not. It depends, of course, on 
what is meant by “ needed,” and what the 
purposes that conscription might be needed 
for are. These are perfectly proper matters 
for political controversy. The alternative is 
not so ’ much national unity as national 
apathy. 

Equally the question of whether or not 
Britain should go on having an “ indepen¬ 
dent ” nuclear deterrent is a subject that 
absolutely must be discussed in public- 
argued about, shouted over. It happens 
that on this subject the Conservative party 
is all too apt to be jingoistic—willing the 
end while unable to will the means—while 
Labour has often enough shown itself senti¬ 
mentally inclined to imply that because 
nuclear weapons are nasty things one should 
have nothing to do with them. The point 
about the resulting slanging match is that 
Conservatives do get pushed into thinking 
about what can be done, while Labour 
people do get reminded of the realities of 
power in the world. 

To. pretend that it is in some way undesir¬ 
able to argue about matters of life and death 
is totally wrong; they are just what the big 
arguments, should be about. The trouble 
about political discussions of defence is that 
the parties are so oftgn ill-informed about 
what thev are discussing (the only people 
in a position to know are the Government, 
and if they have made a boob of course 
they are not going to admit it). This is why 
there is a case for widening the field of those 
who are informed—by, among other pro¬ 
posals, setting up a defence committee of 
Parliament consisting of members from all 
parties (and preferably both Houses of 
Parliament) who would be unhampered by 
all the demands of security. This, at any 
rate, is one of the suggestions that it would 
be worth having a political argument about. 

THE LAW 

Unappealing 

T he Government bill allowing the Court 
of Criminal Appeal to order a new 
trial in certain limited circumstances was 
sharply criticised in the House of Lords this 
week for not going fax enough. Such 
criticism is fully justified. Under the bill the 


M uch has been made of the crabbed 
hostility of the Orthodox Church in 
Greece to the meeting between Pope Paul 
and the Patriarch Athenagoras on January 
5th and the dialogue between Rome and 
Constantinople. The hostile statements of 
Archbishop Chrysostomos of Athens, who 
in his New Year message described the 
Athenagoras line as “fatal” to Orthodox 
interests, have received wide publicity ; so 
has the all-night vigil of the monks of Moni 
Petraki, near Athens, held m conjunction 
with members of the Orthodox Union to 
protest against the meeting of Pope and 
Patriarch in Jerusalem. Rumblings of con¬ 
demnation have also been heard from Mount 
Athos. But all these incidents need to be 
placed in perspective. 

Archbishop Chrysostomos is a conserva¬ 
tive deric of advanced years who is im¬ 
placably hostile to Rome and who resents 
the presence of a Roman Catholic Arch¬ 
bishop of Athens, whose very existence he 
considers an affront to Orthodoxy. He has 
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Jugoslavia 

To the envy of other East European countries 
Jugoslavia continues to get the best of two worlds. 
Communist and Capitalist. Its observer* take pan in 
Comecon Meetings, while President Tito visits the 
United States. The signature of the vast Iron Gates 
hydro-electric project signals a rapprochement with 
Rumania. 
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RUSSIA’S ECONOMY 
PERFORMANCE 


The Politics of Pressure 


W hsn somebody in the Central Intelligence Agency told a 
mrniber of Washington reporters what the agency thought 
about the present state of the Russian economy, he was not 
engaged exclusively (A the pursuit of academic truth. There can be 
various opinions about the CIA's estimates; the next article sug¬ 
gests that the Russians are hot (king quite as badly as the agency 
says they hr*. But arguments aboht exactly how fast (or slowly) the 
RuWah economy » growing are hot central to the main purpose 
behind the CIA's dedsion to make public the sort of material it 
normally spends much effort in keeping private. 

Everybody, including Mr Khrushchev when he is alone with 
his thoughts, will agree that the Soviet Union has badly over¬ 
strained its resources recently, and that the disastrous harvest of 
1963 has made it impossible to conceal this strain. The CIA's 
chits motive, undisguiseetty, is to give ammunitipo to those who 
argue that the western powers should do nothing to take the strain 
off the Russians. In particular, it is argued that the Russians should 
be obliged to face the hard choice between guns (keeping up their 
defence budget) and butter (putting more resources into chemical 
fertilisers and plastics) without being offered a third way out—the 
long-term credits for chemical plant that Britain argues for. 

To get at the rights and wrongs of this argument it is necessary 
first of all to step around one particular red herring. The people 
who are opposed to offering Russia long-term credits-—that is, 
credits of more than five years' duration—say that it is established 
practice to confine long-term assistance to underdeveloped 
countries ; countries like Russia that are already industrialised 
normally get five years or under. It is true that this is how things 
have usually worked out in practice, but the distinction owes 
nothing to a charitable desire to help the poorer countries. The 
underdeveloped countries have got long-term credits because they 
could not pay for the big, expensive things they wanted on any 
other basis, and because the exporting countries preferred to let 
the credit run long rather than lose the orders. In the Organisa¬ 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development, it is true, the 
industrial countries call this 11 aid for the underdeveloped "; in 
practice and in motivation it is aid for their own heavy indus¬ 
tries. If they are bothered about the identity of the buying country 
at all it is only with its capacity to pay its debts over the longer 
period. It is open to Mr Khrushchev, if he is willing to put on his 
poor map’s rags, to apply fof rhe same extended terms on the same 
grounds; and it is worth noting' that Russia is commercially 
regarded as a very creditworthy country. 

Thus the real question is not the quasi-cconomic one of whether 
Russia should be labelled “ developed ” or u underdeveloped.” It 
is a straightforwardly political one: What effect will any given 
trade deal have on the course of the east-west contest ? /This is a 
perfectly proper question to ask. The only improper thing is to 
pretend that it is not political. 

One way of trying to answer the political question is accepted 
by everybody. This is to distinguish between strategic exports that 
are of military value to the communists, and non-strategic exports 
that are not. Of course the dividing line is fuzzy (guns art strategic, 
clothes are not, but what, as Mr Khrushchev wickedly asked last 
year, about the buttons that hold up soldiers' trousers ?); but about 
the principle itself few people are going to argue. However, the 


important thing to notice is that this is not the criterion now being 
used by the United States. In this business of tong-term Credits 
for chemical plant, as in the affair of die Leyland buses for Cuba, 
the Americans appear to bt applying a quite different test that has 
nothing to do with strategic value. This second test simply asks 
whether it is in the West's interest to apply pressure to the Russian 
economy by withholding certain hinds of exports. v; 

This article is not going to say flatly that ft is apply 

such a test. Maybe Mr Khrushchev, forced by a tightfiftttd western 
credit policy into making a clearcut choice between gun* and gutter, 
would indeed opt for butter—that is, divert a substantial volume 
of resources from armaments to the chemical industry—and would 
be able to put down the subsequent revolt of die puritans on his 
central committee. The desirable resuk-wotikl be a plranpt and 
militarily weaker Russia, even more alarmed about China's adven¬ 
turous ideas on foreign policy than Russia is today, and riper for 
a deal with the western world. This is a possibility worth taking 
some risks for. But one really ought to take a Tong, close look at 
the size of the risk. 


F rom what one knows of the Russian temper, it is at least equally 
likely that the guns-or-butter decision would go the other way. 
In that case the highly undesirable result would be a return by 
Mr Khrushchev (or more probably by the indignant men who had 
thrown him out because his policy had failed) to a harsher order 
of economic priorities, with the army find heavy industry at the 
top of the list and the devil take the consumer. Since this would 
quite certainly involve putting an end to Mr Khrushchev’s tentative 
experiment with giving the Russians a little more freedom of expres¬ 
sion, a further consequence might be a larger supply of political 
prisoners to restock from the mines of Siberia the gold reserves 
that the CIA says have fallen so low. Surely it is in the West’s 
real interest for Russians to reach a state of comfortable (not to say 
bourgeois) prosperity just as soon as is possible. 

Perhaps all this overdramatises the difference of opinion between 
the pro-crediters and the anti-crediters. The CIA and those who 
share its views may in fact not be arguing thumpingly for a more 
or less permanent refusal to give Mr Khrushchev any help at all 
in his allocation-of-resources dilemma. They may be saying some¬ 
thing more subtle, that no decision should be taken about long-term 
credits for chemical plant before the next round of negotiations 
with Russia on other matters is wter way. The range of subjects 
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on which there are likely to be discussions in one form or another 
this year between Moscow and the western capitals is immense; 
it includes allied access to Berlin, communication between the two 
parts of the city, the possibility of observer posts on either side of 
the iron curtain, and a fair-sized pile of other topics. It can be 
argued that the West, having played one trade card in the shape 
of wheat for Russia, should delay putting its next possible card on 
the table until it has reason to hope that the Russians are going to 
prove reasonably co-operative in this tangle of issues. It would be 
wrong if this became a precedent for using trade as a diplomatic 
weapon. But if it did not—if all that is intended is a single, tem¬ 
porary bargaining counter—perhaps no more need be said. 

But on balance it still seems likely that this is not all that is 
intended. Before the West embarks on' a process that would 
amount to an extended campaign of economic pressure on Russia, it 
should discuss the issues and the risks involved—the risks of the 
effect on Russia being precisely the opposite of what was meant— 
more thoroughly than they have been discussed so far. The argu¬ 
ment in Nato last November, when Mr George Ball came to Europe 
to put the case against long-term credits, ended with Britain more 
or less isolated in defending them. In what will be a continuing 
debate, the West should try to reach a united position, One hopes 
that this united position will be the sensible and liberal one of not 
using trade for purposes that are neither part of the western tradi¬ 
tion nor likely to be effective. 

Is the Growth Gap 
Really Widening? 

T tii- novel figuring put out by Washington's Soviet strategists 
in their deflationary exercise is itself as open to question as the 
politicking behind it. No one doubts that Russia has run into 
:conomic trouble, at the same time that the United States is on a 
■movant wave of economic growth. But the CIA brief seems both 
o exaggerate and to extrapolate that trend: to state flatly that the 
\tnerican economy has been growing twice as fast as Russia's, and 
[o imply that the gap will continue to widen. The extrapolation 
s as suspect as the similar exercises being made by rather different 
people only eighteen months ago, which on automatic annual pre¬ 
lections of Soviet growth at round about ten per cent and American 
growth at round about two per cent produced a sensationally early 
.iitch-up date. Nor do the CIA’s figures of Russia's present per- 
ormance appear convincing to other analysts ; the validity, and also 
he consistency i of some of the figures can be seriously challenged. 

The centrepiece of the CIA's revelations is that Soviet national 
income grew by only 2\ per cent in each of the last two years. This 
'oems incredibly low for 1962, and too low also for 1963, com¬ 
pared not only with Soviet official data but also with past estimates 
made by independent western analysts, including those understood 
0 emanate from the CIA itself. The official Soviet version does 
idmit a drop in the rate of growth of national income: from 8 
per cent in i960, to 7 per cent in 1961, and 6 per cent in 1962. 
It is true that these figures relate to the Soviet definition of national 
ncomc, excluding so-called unproductive services ; but it is hard 
0 see why this should have contributed to the dramatic drop in 
growth rates that the CIA claims to have observed. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that virtually all American experts on the Soviet economy, 
ncluding even Mr Warren Nutter, who usually produces the lowest 
estimate of Soviet growth, arc sceptical. It must be remembered 
hat the bad harvest of 1963 will probably be partially offset, in its 
mpact on total farm output last year, by a sharp rise in meat pro- 
luction, since many animals have been slaughtered for lack of 
odder. It is difficult to judge the CIA figures in the absence of 
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detailed supporting evidence—which it has not provided ; our own 
guess at the growth rate for the past two years would be hearer 
5 per cent, or double the CIA figure. 

Two Sets of Books? 

S oviet statistics are known to be often exaggerated ; but if the 
official growth rates arc to be adjusted, one must know specific¬ 
ally whether the exaggeration has been larger than before. Has 
CIA the secret information required ? It may well receive many 
items of specific economic intelligence, casting new light on per¬ 
formance itt particular industries and particular places; but ttys 
kiqd of information can sSurely not be built up into aggregate figures 
for total national product or investment as a whole. For the CIA 
to get hold of these, one must suppose not only that it has a spy 
inside the Moscow statistical office itself but also that there is in 
fact some second set of 44 correct ” information which the top Soviet 
planners keep side by side with phoney figures rather in the manner 
of a Bloomsbury hotelier. 

Statistically the most difficult comparison js always between total 
national products themselves. The CIA puts Russia’s at only 47 
per cent of that of the United States in 1962. Unfortunately it 
does not say whether its weighting has been based on rouble or 
dollar prices ; and as the work of Mr M. Bornstein has shown, the 
Soviet figure is much higher if dollar prices are used. The reason 
is illustrated by the following, fairly relevant, example. The United 
States is far ahead in production of cars, the Soviet Union in pro¬ 
duction of bread. Relatively speaking, cars are cheap and bread 
dear in Amcricau prices, and the opposite in Russia. Consequently, 
Soviet output of a given combination of bread and cars looks rela¬ 
tively higher if measured in dollars. In fact, recent Soviet com¬ 
putations place national income at 62 per cent of that of the United 
States in 1962, and this would be exactly consistent with Born- 
stcin’s dollar-weight calculation. 

Another puzzling element in the CIA figuring emerges here. 
Total Soviet investment in 44 new plant and equipment ” is said to 
be nearly as large as that of the United States, with a national 
product of imder half. If Russia’s growth dynamo is really on 
this scale, then only the most extreme inefficiency could have 
reduced the yield in additional output to below American levels. 


Paris Club's Loss 

The CIA’s predictions of a substantial decline In 
Russian gold sales are bringing no joy to central 
hankers. Last year more than half the increased intake 
into the west’s official gold reserves again came from 
Soviet sales. 
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One suspects that so high a figure for Soviet investment was arrived 
at by (evalusog it in dollar terms—in which case the comparison 
of national products should also have been in dollars, 

The CIA’s most convincing reappraisal is on gold—though here, 
most directly, Russia’s weakness may also be the West’s. The low 
estimate of production ($i50-$i75 ihiilion a y6ar) seems acceptable,, 
on grounds of logic—the much higher estimates made by some 
analysts seemed inconsistent with Soviet behaviour—and also 
because here the CIA will have relevant secret information. There 
is no Soviet official figure of gold output; it is regarded as a state 
secret. Since it is more usual for Russia to impose secrecy to 
conceal weakness rather than strength, this sets up the presumption 
that reserves, also secret, arc not high. Whether they are as low 
as the CIA claims (under $2 billion) is anyone’s guess. 


Longer Wait for 
Consumers 


H‘ 


row much have the Russians changed their economic plans 
in mid-course ? In November, 1958, the economic pro¬ 
gramme for the following seven years was published. Last month 
Mr Lomako, the chairman of the state planning commission, 
announced revised targets for 1964-65, that is, for the final two 
years of the current plan. A quick comparison of the old 
and new figures suggests that Russian industry (but not agricul¬ 
ture) has been steered smoothly towards its appointed destinations, 
slightly faster than originally laid down. But a closer scrutiny 
reveals that the drive has involved important changes of direction. 
And Russian consumers have been somewhat neglected on the way. 

The Russians are now in a position to reach most of their 
original targets for basic production, as the table below shows. 


reflects partly a change 

in fuel 

1 AND STEEL 
958 1962 

1965 

496 

517 

Old plan 
600-612 

New plan 

113 

186 

230-240 

240 

30 

75 

150 

128 

235 

369 

500-520 

508 

39 6 

55 3 

65-70* 

65 7 

54 9 

76 3 

86-9If 

89 3 

t Revisedfin 1961 to 95-97 million tons. 


Coal.million tons. 

Crude oil. million tons. 

Natural (as ... .billion cubic metres 

Electric power .billion kwh. 

Pig iron .. ...... .million tons. 

Crude steel ... .million tons. 

• Revised in 1961 to 72-73 million tons. 

policy and partly a failure to expand open-cast mining in the cast. 
The admitted failure to reach the highly ambitious original objec¬ 
tive for natural gas is certainly not for lack of trying. Great 
emphasis is now put on gas and oil. In 1964 and 1965 about 
5,300 miles of gas pipe-lines and some 3,400 miles of oil pipe¬ 
lines will be laid. In 1963 oil and gas made up 48 per cent of the 
fuel produced; next year their joint share will be 53 per cent. 

Steel, with its target 

- --- NEW PLAN now al‘ terc d for a 

T second time, pro¬ 

vides a better reflec¬ 
tion of shifts in 
policy. When Mr 
K h r u s hehev an¬ 
nounced higher tar¬ 
gets for pig iron and 
crude sted in 1961 
he also pressed 
ahead with oil and 
ctedtricity. At that 
time the Russian 
planners, having in¬ 
creased the defence 
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budget, were forging ahead with heavy industry. Light industry 
suffered in consequence, but so too did the drive to expand the 
chemical industry. An effort is now being made to tedress the 
balance. - 

Two examples illustrate this change in emphasis. Mr Lomako 
says that the output of machinery and metal-working tools will 
increase in the two years 1964 and 1965 by 21 per cent and, 
exceeding the plan, will be 24 times higher in 1965 than in 1958' 
Thus, on his qwzl figures, the rate of growth in the output of 
machine-tools has fallen from an average of 15 per cent annually 
in the first five years of the plan to a projected 10 per cent now. 
With chemicals it is exactly the other way round, as the ensuing 
article shows. 

Consumer goods will not all catch up as easily os chemicals. On 
the whole; the Russians can expect to get the durable goods they 
were promised in 1958, or at least the items for which figures are 
quoted. They will not, however, get as many shoes as they were led 
to expect. Whether or not textiles are delivered in the promised 
quantities now depends upon the /successful development of die 
chemical industry. The extent to which Russian consumers have 
suffered as a result of changes in the plan may be deduced from 
three other sets of figures quoted.by Mr Lomako. 

First, housing. The new building target for the towns—which 
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LENDING ON LAND 

^Tf It is certain that land is the article most coveted and 
desired by the mass of mankind—the article of most sure 
j| and perpetual demand, and therefore of the most stable 
value. It would seem natural to infer that it would be the most 
available security for money—that on which money would be 
most easily and mo9t cheaply obtained. In this country, how¬ 
ever, the very contrary is the case. A railway can borrow money 
on debenture, and the charge, at least in the case of large 
companies, is commonly trifling ; but the owner of land can only 
borrow after a great legal expense and some delay and difficulty 
He may, it is true, lodge his deeds with his banker, but this is 
really only a loan on personal security. A banker only lends on 
deposit of title-deeds to persons whom he knows; otherwise he 
refers the matter to his solicitor, and the usual legal charges arc 
required. A person, too, who wants to lend money on land, 
Is obliged to seek, through n solicitor, for a M security,” and it is 
often a long time, and il often takes much trouble, before he 
obtains one which is suitable. There are two difficulties; first 
the title the land must be examined, next the land itself will 
be identified. As far as the borrower ifi concerned, both these 
processes, except so far as they arc remedied by Lord Wesibury’s 
bill, are in some degree inevitable. He mu$t show that he has 
really land to mortgage, that the acres exist, and that the acres 
belong to him. But he can be saved much of what lie now 
undergoes. He can be enabled to do what is necessary once for 
all At present a mortgagee may at any moment call in his 
money, and flie mortgagor must pay for a new examination of 
the title, a new identification of the estate, and so on. Thix is all 
unnecessary. On a small scale, “ Building Societies ” through¬ 
out Lhe country save the borrower this needless and burdensome 
charge. It is now proposed to establish a Land Credit Society, 
which shall do the same on a large scale, which shall lend to a 
landowner the sum which he wishes to borrow, and shall not 
call it in unnecessarily or unduly. This is a great boon 1 to the 
boi rower, but the same Society will give a far greater boon 
10 the lender. They intend, we believe, lodging with the 
registrar, under Lord Westbury’s Act of Parliament- or at any 
rate with some proper and known person, all the deeds bn which 
they lend, and they proposed to issue debentures upon the 
security of those deeds, with the additional guarantee of their 
own capital, of which the unpaid portion, will always be very 
large. A person who wants landed security, need, therefore, 
only to* buy one of these ' debentures, and he wuL have an 
almipst perfect landed security. . . * Wo.csuwk pledge oqr- 
selves to the management of the Society But the idea of it has 
our wannest approval and recommendation. 1 ' 













lAPl OSlVI S AID 
SUBMARINE REPAIRS 

If a fault occurs in a iubmarine power cable, the 
cabin mum be cut before the ends can be lifted 
foi repair. The cutting method* used, for example, 
with submarine telecommunication cables, arc 
useless, because of < lie much greater strength of a 
power cable. l.C.I. research staff at the request 
of. and iu codabo union wrtb, British in so lilted 
Callender s Cables J^tcL, have developed an 
explosive 1 device for this cutting ope ration. A 
sh.ij>cd charge attached to a special grapnel; 
when the grapnel catches the cubic, the chargers 
detonated from the surface and the cable cut. 


BENEFttt W . I^SkJRS 
The modulo J|a3it^i|idoatiy usda.ldrg^j(|itonHties 
of pigments td pVodifee the wide fan go or colour 
shades that arc available today. But because 
these pigments are in tho form of powders, 
elaborate precautions Q&0t have to be taken to 
avoid excessivep®rcould fee a hazard to 
health and an imphdipient to production. 
Working on this problem, I.C.I. research 
workers have developed a new granular pigment 
form which not only oliipmates ictosf without 
affecting colouring properties, but increases.the 
1 ate ot processing in the factory* 0 ' 


C«AS AIDS NUCtEAR POWER 
* 1 
Jit pioducing electricity, -our nuclear powei 
siai ions first have tora&kasdeam. iikeotitfi pow ci 
Millions do. Bat ttichew generated frvthe atomic 
fiRl reactor is conveyed to thdboBhti^ what is 
edited a heat-cairier^in^iaii^bon dioxide 
gjs. This is one ofThg wW^Mpi»ihat do not 
affect the process or bpCdlW'tftw radio¬ 
active in passing through. Yet both troubles 
would arise if there, wore ipipurities in the gas: 
sdfme impuridot laoffot Wmnowfcdeven M&en 
°*ly •* prc^nLhvwaii^lljop^^j, 

king and transporting such a pure gas. and 
h|ve developed methods of detecting and 
controlling even the smallest variation in it. 


T.CJ.’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 
to progress in many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 1NUUSIR1ES LIMITED, LONDON. S.W.l 
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See it now and save 
up to £53.11.0 



Pan Am’s 21-day* fares aren’t 
the only saving when you plan 
your American adventure with 
Pan Am. 

Pan Am fares are at their lowest. 

New low economy fares save you 
up to £53.11.0 over the all-year 
Economy fare. You enjoy savings to 
any U.S. destination you choose. 
Arid Pan Am flies direct from 
to more U.S. cities, coast 
to coisi than any other airline. 


Pan Am typical round-trip 
21-day fares from London 

New York £125.0.0 Save £53.11.0 

Chicago £151.16.0 Save £53.7.0 

Boston £12240 0 Save £52.12.0 

San Francisco/ 

Los Angeles £227.18.0 Save £50.2.0 

Save on getting there, save after 
you get there*with Pan Am! Enjoy 
Pan Am travel bargains like: 3 days, 
2 nights in New York (hotel and 
tour) just £5.15.0 . .. inexpensive 
car rental plans . . . special low 
hotel and meal rates for overseas 
visitors coast to coast. .. low cost 
tours! 

Do it all with Pan Am. Flying Pan 
Am is such a pleasure. Generous 
service by attentive, expert cabin 
attendants ... cuisine by Maxim's 
of Paris . . . and every mile of the 
way you fly with the world’s best 


travelling companion: Pan Am’s 
Priceless Extra of Experience. Pan 
Am has flown over one and one-half 
billion miles ’round the world, 
building experience for your next 
Jet flight. Never settle for less than 
Pan Am’s feeling of confidence. 
For reservations, just call your Pan 
Am Travel Agent, or Pan Am. 

* Travtl must be rompleled by April 30. 

Minimum stay II days 



You're better off with Pan Am 
-world’s melt experienced airline! 
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combine* fine fOKS-nf foostnictjoj* t^t has f«ni4Uy.vtakei 
with tfie i>l#iVe 4 4 m fl|ilS6as|' “ J 

of floor space compared with an xwjgftri krt „ 
square metres. Russians in towni uul mus gat, some 72.5 
flatlets instead of the 15 million they were promised. The second 
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T|ie for a in the wittier of 4i vro&m and 

cmphfroft employed outside collective fanning) from 

546 mUlim* in *£f8to 66*5 million in. 1965. In fadfe the labour 
force last year and is now cxpectfcd to jump 

*0 76.1 .aUfefCL m 196}. Ji stadstiod change accounts for 1.4 
tmffiodOf ; even so the overfulfilment is striking. The 

wage size, will havetto be divided among many 


have not yet revealed how bad last gear’s grain harvest was, but they 
anf already w planhing^BujaS^I&x^ of 167 mHliorftohs this year 


year 

and 174 million tons in 1965. Even if this agricultural dreatij 
should come true, last year's shortages will still affect livestock^ 
Not enough of the new targets for farming production in 1965 have 
been published to allow a detailed comparison with the old object 
tives, but it can safely be assumed that the old target of a 70 pef 
cent increase in farm output over seven years will still loom tantaf 
lisingly on the horizon in 1965. Mr Khrushchev cannot keep hif 
agricultural pledge. But the main impression after studying both 
plan and performance is that Russia has a sufficiently developed 
basic industry, and has invested enough in education, to get much 
better results both in light industry and in fanning. If it has not 
achieved them yet, it, and the CIA, can put only some of the blame 
on the burden of defence and the vagaries of foreign policy. 1 


Cutting in the Chemicals 


I T is clear that Soviet pfenning and allo¬ 
cation of resources will be dominated 
for years by the impact of the vast increase 
in investment planned in the Soviet 
chemical industry. Superimposed on an 
economy that is already strained, this will 
necessitate a number of painful cuts in other 
sectors. Efforts to avoid such cuts, or to 
limit their extent, will doubtless be made, 
but this may lead merely to repeated 
hold-ups through diversion of scarce 
materials to the needs of the chemicals 
programme. Similarly, this programme 
could comped cuts in other imports. 

The scale and pattern of Russia's planned 
increase in chemical investment in the seven 
years 1964-70 can now be disentangled. A 
figure of 20 billion roubles (a rouble is 
worth $1.11 officially) mentioned by 
Mr Khrushchev in October relates to in¬ 
vestments in the chemical industry itself, 
and does not indude consequential or prior 
investments in other brandies of the 
economy made necessary by this pro¬ 
gramme. Another figure, of 42 billion 
roubles, was given by Mr Khrushchev last 
month, broken down as follows: 


(billion 

roubles) 

Buildin* new and reconstructing old chem¬ 
ical plants ..... 25 0 

Expanding raw materiel end energy base, 

and processing plant.... 8 0 

Investments in productive capacity for chem¬ 
ical machinery.1... 1*5 

Investment ip storage space, packaging 
and farm machinery for fertilisers 3-0 

Expansion of building industry.. 4*5 

Tflital 4?0 


Only one quarter of this total of 42 billion 
is for the “ chemicalization of agriculture ” 
through the programmes for fertilisers, 
pesticides and herbicides. Within this, 4.5 
billion roubles! ate to go into the construc¬ 
tion of hew chemical factories and the ex- 


of existing ones. The target for 
* Output in 1970 was given by Mr 
ishcheV m October at 100 million 
is) tons, a fivefold rise on 1963 ; he now 
speaks of 70-80 million tons. Yet the in¬ 
vestment figure has been increased. 


Policy Conflicts 

T here are two possible explanations for 
this. One is that the full consequences 
of the larger programme, especially the 
extent of consequential investments, were 
not at first realised. In support of this 
interpretation is the publication of a letter 
to the central committee, printed prom¬ 
inently in both Pravda and Isvestiya , in 
which specialists argued that the fertiliser 
programme would be wasteful without 
essential investments in storage space, farm 
machinery, containers, and so on. They 
also suggested that a more modest pro¬ 
gramme would be sufficient. Thi6 letter 
might have been commissioned or used by 
those who were alarmed at the impact of 
the fertiliser programme on other branches 
of the economy. In any case, their argu¬ 
ments have been listened to by Mr 
Khrushchev, willingly or not. 

The second explanation may be that there 
was an argument on the proportion of 
planned chemical investments that has to 
serve the needs of agriculture, and that the 


1963 1965 


Gross' value of major 
branches of chemical 
industry (bill: roubles) 
Kineral fertilizers, total 

(mill, tons).,. 

Pesticides and herbicides 

(theus. tons).. 

PleMics and synthetic resins 

(thous. tons). 

1 Synthetic fibres (thous. 

tons) ....... 

Tyres (million iinlts). 


8 JO 5 

20 35 

50*7 125 9 

580 95Q 

310 444 

22 5 26 0 


1970 


* 4-25 
70-90 
’ <450 


3,500-4,000 

350 

44 


rest of the programme was enlarged, to its 
present 75 per cent of the total. Produc¬ 
tion targets indicated in the table show how 
much is hoped for here. 

Mr Khrushchev again stressed the con¬ 
tinued backwardness of the Soviet chemical 
industry. Production, of synthetic resins 
and plastics in Russia is about the same as 
that of France. In synth e t i c fibre produc¬ 
tion Russia is still behind west Germany. 

Tfie now crash programme involves an 
enormous demand for chemical machinery. 
Its production in Russia in the years 
1 957-63 was worth 1.4 billion roubles; 
requirements in die, period ,1964:70 ate 
estimated at 6.5 billion. Some of this will 
be imported, and through 1964-70 Mr 
Khrushchev expects that 1 billion roubles 
worth will be imported from Cofflecon 
countries. This must cause some changes in 
investment and production plans in these 
countries. Mr Khrushchev also mentioned 
imports from the West: western engineer¬ 
ing companies are as hopeful as some of 
their governments are anxious. 

Obviously, this programme will be a very 
hard one to fulfil. The necessary basic 
materials seem to be available, but vast in¬ 
vestments are required to transport and 
process them. The fact that the chemical 
industry's investment programme fell well 
behind the schedule laid down ip the seven- 
year plan (1959-65) suggests, and this is 
confirmed by western engineering com¬ 
panies engaged in projects in Russia, that 
great difficulties arise in carrying out the 
planned investments in a sector that is still 
unfamiliar to Soviet industry and planners 
alike. According to Mr Khrushchev, in¬ 
vestments in the ’ j Chemical industry, 
including “ consequential * in other 
spheres, will rise by 1970 to about a sixth 
of all investments—and well over a third of 
all investment in industry. This could 
easily heporpe the subject of fierce conflict 
In the Soviet planning and political 
hferatchy, with Mr Khrushchev's opponents 
accusing him of unbalancing the entire 
economy. 
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EUROPE IN AFRICA 

Colonialism is a thing of the past, but the world 
is still struggling to free itself of its former 
habits of thought. Two straws in the wind of 
change suggest overdue responses to new 
needs, Nigeria is now considering a limited 
kind of association with the European common 
market, a move it spurned as 44 neo-colonial ” 
when Britain was trying to get into Europe. 

The French are thinking of diversifying the aid 
hitherto concentrated on their proteges in 
French-speaking Africa. 


European and friends 

Nigeria Knocks at 
the Door 

Q uietly, and right now, Nigeria is negotiating with the Euro¬ 
pean common market on an association agreement that could 
profoundly change the relations between Africa and the new 
Europe. It could also subtly change the meaning—if any is left 
in Africa—of imperial preference. 

So far, Africans outside the association agreement between the 
Six and the French-speaking African countries (plus Somalia) have 
viewed association as a new application of the old principle of 
“ divide and rule,” with the common market playing the part of a 
neo-colonial power on a grand scale. This image still has powerful 
appeal in Africa, although the Six have done what they can to 
present the association (in which African products have free entry 
into Europe but European products can .still face African tariffs) 
as a new deal between rich and poor. Little by little, the image 
is being modified by the pull of the common market as the world’s 
greatest importer. This is slowly turning large political theories 
into hard-headed bargaining positions. In Africa alone, Algeria, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda have all put 
out feelers for new trade relationships with the common market. 
The Nigerians have gone further. In view of their size and in¬ 
fluence in black Africa, their attitude could affect that of all the 
other tropical African states as well. 

To envisage association with the common market Is in itself an 
explosive political notion for an independent African country to 
get into it$ head. But association in Nigeria’s case does not mean 
what it meins foe the French-speaking Africans. When the Six 
decided last yiar what their attitude to the new association conven¬ 
tion with the African associates—the Eighteen—would be, the 
Germans and Dutch were adamant that the doors should be left 



open for Commonwealth countries. They saw to it that a second 
type of association was allowed for. This provides for a free trade 
area, at least in principle, without the institutional trappings and 
the investment funds that are a major feature of the stricter asso¬ 
ciation between the European Six and the Eighteen that the 
Nigerians do not want to join. 

The Nigerian government is taking considerable risks with its 
own public opinion in looking for such an agreement. It could be 
pictured by the opposition in Lagos as supping with the neo- 
colonialist devil while forgetting to buy a long spoon. Though 
35 per cent of its exports go to the Six, one could wonder what, in 
purely tariff terms, the operation is about. The original incentive to 
Nigeria was a chance to jump over the preferential tariff that the 
common market set up in order to give a privileged market for the 
Eighteen in Europe. But the original tariffs, for instance 9 per 
cent on cocoa, are to be cut to 5.4 per cent to meet Dutch 
and German insistence. They arc no longer an insuperable barrier 
to outsiders. At Dutch insistence also, oilseeds, Nigeria’s other 
major export, carry no duty in the common market. On the other 
hand, Nigeria would be bound by any association agreement to 
give the Six at least as good import treatment as Britain gets. 
Though the remaining imperial preferences concerned are minimal, 
this would give the Commonwealth at least a symbolic jolt. It 
would also release Britain, if it so desired, from the obligation to 
maintain the preference (equivalent to 3 or 4 per cent) for Nigerian 
cocoa on the British market. Thus the links with Britain would 
be loosened in return for little more than the elimination of a 
rather low European tariff on cocoa. 

But Nigeria’s move may be shrewder than it looks. Apart from 
a vague council for consultations there would be no institutions, 
so that it can claim to be free of political ties. As it would still 
have a right to raise tariffs to protect nascent industries and to 
provide revenue for the budget (and many African tariffs can be 
claimed to serve one of these functions) its freedom of action would 
not be sorely limited. In return, it would obtain the free entry 
into Europe that other developing nations are struggling to get 
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•om the cooling United Nations trade conference, with less than selective preferences—the Africans—and those who want a world- 
loderate hopes of success. wide approach—the Asians and Latin Americans. It would, in 

It is true that in return for this Nigeria would not be able to fact, make lktle sense to- split the Africans and their main oom- 
ive a greater preference to any other country than it gave to the petitors, the Latin Americans ; if the major African producers 

ix, and that it would not have great opportunities to sell the maftti- joined a potentially managed European market, a try woiild have 

tetures it does not yet possess to Europe. But it might want to to be made once again for world agreements, ait least for cocoa. 

5t up refineries to process its vegetable oils, and the duty the Can the Nigerians and the Six agree on association, however'? 

ix have on the refined product is io per cent. This could be a Now that the exploratory talks are over, the European Commission 

;al obstacle if Nigeria failed to get behind the tariff wall. Also will, on January 27th, put the conclusions to the Council of 

le Six may yet set up managed markets for cocoa and vegetable Ministers of the common market. The main question is the 

Lis. They are divided, and it is not in the German and, above all, attitude of the French. Will they take the line that it makes 

ic Dutch interest to limit imports in any way. But their objec- nonsense of the association with the Eighteen to little down their 

ons might wane somewhat if a major Commonwealth country preference against a major producer like Nigeria ? Or will they 

ere involved. For Nigeria to have a special relationship with the view an agreement as a feather in the common market's cap, a 

jmmon market would be at least an insurance, and at best a way shrinkage erf the Commonwealth, and an act that makes for 

f recuperating the ground lost when the talks for an international stability in Africa and greater respectability for their own protdg6s? 

yem agreement broke down in December. The trend of thought in the French establishment, reported by our 

The implications for other developing countries would be great Pads correspondent below, now favours a diversification of French 

Nigeria succeeded, The three east African countries (Kenya, aid and a widening of France’s horizons beyond French-speaking 

Uganda, Tanganyika) are watching events closely. It is interesting Africa. This might be an important element in the answer. But 

lat Ghanaian representatives in the General Agreement on Tariffs it would have to contend with General de Gaulle’s constant pre- 

ad Trade (Gan) have, contrary to what might be expected, not occupation with the greater influence of France in the world—a 

jntured to attack the Nigerians. If a major cocoa exporter preoccupation that 

inched a deal with the Six, it is hard to imagine the Ghanaians may, in the last 

ot trying to do the same. ‘‘Association ” would then cease to be resort, make him 

ich a dirty word in Africa. want to deal only 

The implications reach yet further. The main present line of with reliable, that is 

ivision between the developing countries in their attempts to wrest pro-French, coun- 

mcessions from the industrial countries in < 3 att, in advance tries like Cambodia. 

* the United Nations trade conference, is between those who want and Iran 


RENCH AID 

: rancs for Nearly All the World 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT Gaulle’s Coolness 

hrough its own rather leas leisurely version of a British royal towards Washington 

commission, France has taken, a hard look at the problems of may even, in the 

>reign aid. The government set up a special commission last authors' view, give 

larch, headed by M. J.-M. Jeanneney, who has returned to the France an advantage in countries reluctant to choose between 

:ademic world after a long period as minister of industry and a East and West. The share of the franc area in French foreign 

liort spell as the firs$ Ftench ambassador €0 Algeria. The commis- trade has dropped to less than a fifth, showing that French 

on managed, within four months, to produce a clear and closely- industry is now competitive in unsheltered markets, and indeed 

masoned outline of the principles that should govern French policy, needs new openings abroad. It is against this background that the 

acked by a great deal of statistical and other information. This attempt to define a new French policy must be seen, 

aluable document Was not published until this week, presumably The report does not try to sell aid as a good financial proposition. 

because, while the On solely economic grounds, the authors would favour investment 



FRENCH SPENDING ON AID* 


Bilateral CJ Multilateral I Private fund* 



1956 1958 1960 1961 1962 

*TOVi8iOfWt 


* OECD definition Which includes credit* 
(public or privat*) and tubsidits. It exclude* 
expenditure not connected with economic 
development. *uch as military aid. 


budgetary debate 
about austerity at 
home was on, the 
government did not 
want to throw the 
limelight on its 
toreign spending. 

In other respects, 
the moment was par¬ 
ticularly propitious 
for stocktaking and 
looking ahead. With 
the Algerian war 
over, France has got 
rid of its traditional 
position as a colonial 
power. General de 


at home. True, some French exports particularly sugar, oil pro¬ 
ducts, textiles, some engineering goods and chemicals—gain from 
their privileged position in the franc area. But, for the nation, aid 
to developing countries is a costly way of stimulating exports, while 
hothouse conditions perpetuate distorted growth. The commission 
nevertheless comes out wholeheartedly in favour of further Sub¬ 
stantial aid, primarily because it views the widening gap between 
poor and rich nations as one of the major problems of our time. 
The western powers, it says, should not tackle the problem in the 
spirit of an anti-communist crusade but of enlightened self-interest: 
by helping the backward countries to stand on their feet, they may 
avoid the creation of a hostile, hungry acme. Lone-wolf countries, 
like France, may obtain additional advantages through an intelligent 
aid policy. It can strengthen its diplomatic position^ acquire (more 
questionably) strategic advantages and, naturally, > gaip some 
economic benefits such as Ac opening of new markets. 

But how much can France invest? Since the needs of the 
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developing countries arc enormous, the calculation must be based 
on what the donor can afford. France already heads the Organisa¬ 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development assistance league* 
the $1,400 njfliion (£503 million) spent in 1962 was 1.96 per cent 
of the gross national product. State aid alone accounted for 1.39 
per cent, equivalent to 10 per cent of gross fixed capital formation 
or 6 per cent of budget revenue. The cojpnission would like this 
total proportion to be kept up but—taking other budget expen¬ 
ditures as fixed_ does not think it can be raised unless France’s 

western competitors 
increase their share. 
(The OECD average 
is under 1 per cent 
for total aid, and 
about 0.7 per cent 
for state aid.) 

State aid, the com¬ 
mission suggests, 
will play an even 
bigger part in future. 
Assuming that it will 
be kept at roughly 
1.5 per cent of GNP, 
and accepting the 
optimistic prediction 
of the French plan¬ 
ners that the latter will grow by 5 per cent annually, the report 
concludes that it should double between 1961 and 1975. 

The figures in the chart above are approximations, but they 
reveal a significant shift in the suggested distribution. Hitherto 
the former French empire has accounted for practically all of 
France’s direct state aid, and Algeria alone for over 40 per cent. 
In the plan for 1975 the share of the franc area is still predominant, 
but not so overwhelming. The government is advised gradually 
to spread its credits beyond the frontiers of the former empire. It 
is also advised to channel more funds through international, pre¬ 
ferably European, institutions. A bigger 
contribution would inevitably give it more 


seas development in the time ahead. The striking feature of tb 
recent past has been the concentration of aid cm the former empfo 
Funds have followed the flag. Would France be as willing to sptn 
if it were to lose its dominant position? Admittedly, it could at one 
increase economic aid and cut total spending by reducing ii 
ddpmm de souveraineii overseas (the expense of keeping a Frenc 
presence—military and dvitian—in the former colonies). In 196 
French military expenditure in the overseas community, that is t 
say excluding Algeria, amounted to 760 million francs, to whte 
should be added the no million francs' contribution to nations 
armies. (This exceeds the total amount of straight economic aid i: 
the same area in the same year.) A drastic reduction, hoe, howcvei 
would involve a real change of policy. 

Any report for the government now is a report for the genera 
M. Jeanneney’s report fits well into the evolving pattern of Gaullu 
foreign policy. From Cambodia to Mexico there are signs c 
French efforts to widen France’s sphere of influence. Only th 
suggestion that more aid should be distributed through intetnatiom 
bodies is likely to prompt Gaullist doubts. Even here, howevei 
the answer will probably not be delayed for long. If the genen 
makes progress with his political plans for Europe, he may, to gc 
his psrtners involved, transmit mote aid funds through Europea 
channels. Should he fail, and admit failure, in Europe he weul 
doubtless seek compensation or rather substitutes overseas and dc 
velopment credits would become even more important for his poliq 

For all its merits, the Jeanneney report will not escape critidsn 
Its emphasis on public aid, rather than on state guarantees fc 
private ventures, will come under fire from businessmen. Despii 
its emphasis on non-inteiference, it will be branded by the far Lei 
as an example of intelligent nco-colonialism, a charge that tb 
authors have taken pains to refute. But all sides will agree the 
the report, having dearly marshalled and presented the data aval 
able, can serve as a basis for discussion. A commission, wheths 
royal or otherwise, fulfils its democratic function if it stimulate 
public debate. This is particularly true when the theme for discui 
rion is one of the key issues of our time. 


HOW FRENCH AID MIGHT 
GROW 
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say in international bodies. 

Widening the net is one key recommenda¬ 
tion. The second is non-interference with 
the internal regimes of the receiving coun¬ 
tries. France should not try to transplant 
advanced liberal models to, say, Africa. Ic 
must naturally be guided by its own in¬ 
terests, but these do not necessarily exdude 
aiding a state-run economy. Efficiency 
should be the main criterion. 

France should help in agricultural de¬ 
velopment, and in the training of experts. 
To stimulate industrial projects without 
incurring the charge of colonial domination, 
it should encourage regional groupings of 
aid-receiving countries. It would be easier 
to work out flexible rules of good conduct— 
and penalties—in conjunction with such in¬ 
ternational bodies than with individual 
countries. 

The report is full of interesting comment 
on all aspects of aid. Its unpublished pan 
contains proposals for the reform of French 
administration to adapt it to the post-cdionial 
qra. But bow realistic is this guide-book, 
how much chance has it of influencing 
policy ? One big question is whether 
the French government will be willing to 
devote die mme share of its funds to over- 


ISRAEL 

The New David 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 

s MR levi eshkol really Mr Ben 
Gurion’s successor as prime minister 
of Israel, or is Ik just acting as a caretaker 
until die “ old man in the desert ” wants to 
return to office? Everyone was asking this 
question when Mr Ben Gurion left the 
government last summer. Today it is 
asked no more. Mr Eshkol is firmly in the 
saddle. The doings and sayings of his 
predecessor still attract attention and 
comment; but the feeling that he might at 
any moment come back from the desert has 
vanished. 

This is the more remarkable since Mr 
Ben Gurion’s prestige was still fairly high 
when he left office and Mr Eshkol differs so 
much from him in style. Mr Ben Gurion 
loved a fight and was ready to provoke one 
if he thought it necessary. Mr Eshkol, on 
the contrary, is famous for bis love of com¬ 
promise. Mr Ben Gurion would cow his 
opponents by getting into a fury; Mr 
Eshkol tries to win them over with a joke, 
often lapsing into Yiddish to make a phrase 
more cdoumil. 

It would, however, be wrong to 



Mr Eikkol 


assume that differences in style necessaril 
speti differences in substance. One of tt 
new prime minister’s first actions was 1 
relax the restrictions that hampered t± 
, movements of Arab citizens in Israel und< 
the military regime. -This was hailed as 
new departure ushering in a more Kber; 
policy. In fact he was only coritinuifig- 
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perhaps at a quicker pace—what Mr Ben 
Gurion had already begun. The restric¬ 
tions under the military regime were a 
major source of grievance to the Arabs and 
did more harm than good in the long run 
by providing the extremists with material 
for propaganda. Mr Eshkol abolished the 
irksome travel permits Except in a number 
of exposed frontier villages but kept intact 
the framework of the military regime. He 
thus robbed the opposition of one of its 
major weapons while keeping ujp security* 
Among bis major successes is his smooth 
cooperation with the army, which, more 
than any other branch of government, 
was Mr Ben Gurion’s special concern. 
Thanks to great efforts in mutual under¬ 
standing on both sides there have been 
none of the conflicts that so bitterly 
troubled the country when Mr Pinchas 
Lavon was minister of defence. But it has 


ARAB SUMMIT 


The Old 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 

W hatever may or may not be its long¬ 
term effects, this week’s Arab League 
conference of heads erf state is remarkable 
in having taken place at all. To bring to¬ 
gether under one roof President Benbella of 
Algeria, King Hassan of Morocco, President 
Sallal of the Yemen Republic, King Saud 
of Saudi Arabia and King Hussein of 
Jordan is an achievement in itself. Outside 
the actual conference sessions most of the 
kings and presidents have had private con¬ 
versations with each other and with their 
host, President Nasser. If, as is likely, the 
president of the United Arab Republic had 
already decided some time ago that he 
wanted to rebuild his bridges with the other 
Arab states, he has sho^n his usual tactical 
skill in calling this conference to provide 
the opportunity. “ Palestine ” is a summons 
no Arab leader can afford to ignore, not 
even a leader as remote as King Hassan. 
With Israel’s designs to divert water from 
the river Jordan as the Odnferettce subject, 
attendance was virtually compulsory. At 
the same time, it must be said that President 
Nasser, in welcoming with open arms so 
many Arab leaders who only yesterday he 
was denouncing as reactionaries, fascists or 
worse, is liable to bewilder people. 
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not all been plain sailing for the prime 
minister, either in the cabinet or in his 
party, Mapai. The struggle between the 
younger and older generation* (continues, 
with Mr Mo*he Dayan, now minister, of 
agriculture, straining for yet more power. 
If the old guard that supports Mr Eshkol 
ha9 held its own up to now it has done so 
mainly by controlling the still powerful 
party machine. This has been possible her 
cause Mr Eshkol took over at a time when 
Israel’s economy was booming and there 
was comparative quiet on its frontiers with 
Jordan, Syria and Egypt. But now the 
storm clouds are gathering. The optnmg 
this year of the Jordan water conduit brings 
into prospect new hazards in dealing with 
the Arab states—and this at a time when 
Israel’s own economic stability could be 
impaired by the demand for all-round 
wage increases. Difficult months lie ahead. 


Goliath 

There were two serious gaps in the dele¬ 
gations to the conference. President Chehab 
of Lebanon cried off at the last minute after 
retiring to bed with sciatica. His absence 
was a blow to the conference because 
Lebanon, while the least militantly 
nationalist of all the Arab states, is a vital 
link in any Arab counter-plan to draw off 
water from the Jordan. The Lebanese 
government has made it known that it is 
ready to divert the river Hashbani—one of 
three main sources of the upper Jordan— 
provided it gets financial help and military 
guarantees. Lebanon's Moslem prime minis¬ 
ter, Mr Rashid Karami, headed his coun¬ 
try’s delegation to the conference ; but be¬ 
cause he is expected to resign from office 
soon, a pledge of support for any joint Arab 
plan from the Maronite Christian president 
is all the more necessary. The other im¬ 
portant absentee was Saudi Arabia’s Crown 
Prince Feisal. This conference has pro* 
vided an opportunity for a behind-the- 
scenes settlement of the Yemeni prob¬ 
lem, especially as the, return of most of 
Egypt’s 25*000 troops from Yemen can 
be represented as essential to the general 
Arab interest- King Hussein is reported to 
have agreed to recognise the Yemeni 
republic, and some understanding seem* 
implicit in the decision of Egypt and Jordan 
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to resume diplomatic relations. Bui the last 
word rests indispensably with Saudi 
Aiibiaf 5, and tb$ fact is .ri^i pCing Sand* 
whose jmysicai deterioration :sjncq he wa* 
last in Egypt has shocked everyone who 
has met him, is in no position to pledge 
hi$ government to anything. 

Since a joint Arab military invasion of 
Israel this summer -seems unlikely, what dan 
the Arabs do ? three things. 

In the first place they can try to divert 
as much of the Jordan river as rises within 
Arab territory—that is, iboixt ft per cent 
of the total flow. Second, Egypt could ask 
for withdrawal of the United Nations 
expeditionary force from the southern tip 
of the Sinai peninsula and thus be at liberty 
to close the gulf of Aqaba to Israeli ship¬ 
ping—as it used to do before the Sue* 
settlement. Third, the Arab oil-producing 
states could threaten to cut off off supplies 
to the West as a means of putting direct 
pressure on Israel. All three courses would 
be difficult, dangerous and expensive. But 
from the Arab point of view they would 
have one great advantage : they would not 
call for an invasion of Israeli territory. Israel 
has already said it would regard die closing 
of the gulf of Aqaba as an act of war. But 
in order to prevent such a closure it would 
have to invade across the entire length of the 
Sinai peninsula. Cutting off oil supplies is 
not really practical As things are, the oil 
states would prefer to help finance diversion 
schemes. 

It was as a general measure, applying to 
the whole Israel problem, not just to the 
Jordan, that the decision was taken to estab¬ 
lish a unified Arab command within a 
month. It seems most unlikely, however, 
that all the Arab armies will now come 
under a single command. Conceivably, a 
joint Arab force will be created with con¬ 
tingents from each Arab state, and would be 
a nucleus round which to rally all forces in 
the event of hostilities with Israel. In any 
case, if this joint command is not to be as 
unrealistic as those others formed in the 
past, there must be more stable relationships 
between the member states. The confer¬ 
ence has at least been remarkable in pro¬ 
moting better feeling not only between 
Egypt and Jordan but between the 
Maghrebi countries. Only Syria has pre¬ 
sented difficulties. The single show of 
temper occurred when General Hafez, 
Syria’s revolutionary leader, called for 
immediate action against Israel and accused 
Egypt of trying to dominate the proceedings. 
But he appears to have received no support 
from other delegations. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC 

Confronter Confronted 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN MANILA 

P resident surarho of Indonesia laid a large egg in Manila. 

His meeting there with President Mflttpagal of the Philippines 
ended on January nth. He was quickto sense the coolness, not to 
say unfriendliness, of his sceptical Filipino hosts, but even his 
mannered charm cracked as he knight to explain that his 4< con* 
frontation” of Malaysia was not “confrontation ” at all, and was 
not really aimed against Malaysia, and that in any event he had 
never dreamed of seeking to inveigle his gentle Filipino friends and 
staunch allies into this imaginary policy which the evil western 
press had concocted* Dr SubaOdrio, his foreign minister, was 
similarly hard pressed to explain with forced gaiety that Indonesia's 
threat to u crush” Malaysia meant exactly the opposite. 

As he altfays docs, Dr Sukarno sidled away from a resolute front. 
Flatly and simply President Macapagal made it clear that he would 
not be involved in any aggression against northern Borneo. He 
did not and will not repeat from his strengthening nationalistic 
line but he certainly will not be drawn into any hot action—even 
to press Filipino claims to Sabah, the former North Borneo—by 
Dr Sukarno's charm or bluster. The irreverent and cynical Manila 
press, well primed and encouraged by calculated official leaks, 
ripped into the Indonesian case generally and into President 
Sukarno’s tiresome behaviour as a compulsive playboy in 
particular. 

“ Bung ” (Big Brother^) Katno looked an old man as he paced 
along the half-mile red carpet to his presidential plane, his face 
puffy and lined under a British Raj-style sun-helmet. At the last 
minute an absurd flying wedge of security men leapt through the 
startled Filipino honour guard to shift the exit end of the red 
carpet from the Indonesian president's plane to the chartered 
Garuda jet plane with four hostesses in which he eventually 
travelled to Cambodia. He has become anxiously security-con¬ 
scious. The gossip runs that he still shrinks from a necessary 
surgical operation, earnestly advocated by Viennese specialists, 
because of a soothsayer’s warning that his death will be by the knife. 

For his part, President Macapagal, who has not become a popular 
Filipino leader, is beset by political strains and stresses at home. 
Although the Filipino economy is buoyant, after the lifting of 
currency and other controls, President 

Macapagal is criticised because the price of ... , 

rice has not fallen and because it seems 
certain that, despite an incautious pledge FRANCE 
two years ago, he will now run for a second 
term as president. He undoubtedly has a 
sense of destiny, and his explicit and con¬ 
sidered declaration of Filipino foreign policy 
last week—“Asian problems must be solved 
by Asians”—rang with echoes of the late 
and eloquent Senator Qaro Recto, who was 
vilified twelve years ago as “ anti-American ” 
when he was proudly pro-Philippines, 
v Politics are expedient, ruthless and largely 
irresponsible in the Philippines. President 
MacapagdY personal enemies in his own 
party ate ahtiady whispering that, despite his 
inn public rejection of aggressive confronta¬ 
tion, he has made placatory secret agree¬ 
ments with jtaddent Sukarno. There would 


ing and will fade away. 


A lot depends on the United States. The British are firmly 
committed, to armed support of Malaysia, in responsibly Filipino 
and confident Malaysian judgment. But if President Johnson’s 
emissary, Mr feobert Keppcdyj/who spoke firmly Enough to Dr 
Sukarno at their last meeting m Jakarta, dots not maintain a tough 
line in their new fonfroottition in Tokyo* all the sobering .effects 
of President Macapagal’s resistance in Manila will; h* nullified 
Intelligent Filipino parliamentarians concede frankly m private con¬ 
versation that they do not and wiM not trust'Dr Sukarno* With brutal 
Fiiipirio political bhmtness, they say that time will be too satis* 
factory and lasting settlement of lhdone&iatHiVtdaysian problems 
until, as the Chinese phrase delicately runs, Dr Sukarno “ asbetids , 
rhe dragon.” But then there Ctiuld wtell b£ a break-up of the 1 
sprawling, rich but bankrupt Indonesian republic, with Sumatra 
turning gratefully to Malaysia. 

The North Borneo claim sticks, angry and, prickly, ip Mr 
Macapagal’s throat. If the Malaysian prime minister, Tunku Abdul 
Rahman^—reasonably enough, after his pending elections m April— 
would generously accept the slight risk involved in a World Court f 
hearing of the Filipino claim to this territory, President Macapagal, 
in Manila opinion, would be delighted to extricate himself from 
the strange company in which he now finds himself. The 1 
Macapagal mood can be best understood by evocation of Senator | 
Recto’s sentiments in 1951: , 

Though we may foil the deepest admiration and respect for the y 
American people, I think it is wrong for ui to act as if we believed 
that American policy can ever have any objective other than the 
security, welfare and interest of the American people. ... Yet our 
foreign policy was conducted from the very beginning and is being 
pursued on the erroneous assumption of an identity of American 
and Filipino interests, or more correctly of the desirability and tiven 
necessity of subordinating our interests to those of the Americans. 

In phrases not so felicitously worded, President Macapagal said 
last week: 

It has become possible now to conceive of regional defence and 
national security not necessarily dependent on any of the big 
powers but at the same time of continuing close good will and 
friendship with them. 

This is the new Asian non-communist mood to which American 
policy must conform. It is legitimate to emphasise as a footnote 
that although President Macapagal formally changed the name of 
Manila’s Dewey Boulevard to Roxas Boulevard no Filipino ever 
calls it by that Filipino name. 


Payment 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

N one of the problems faring a left-wing 
opponent of General de Gaulle in the 
next French presidential election has been 
solved, but at least one can now pick 
out what they arc. Speaking in his 
Marseilles stronghold on Sunday, M. 
DdSFerre, the Socialist who says he .will run 
against the general, outlined his approtch 
to the campaign. He denied that he was a 
kind of Gmdlistjg de Gauche, trymg to beat' 
t|fe general on his own ground. 
heargued, qan hkte behind a man; tike fxft 
out with a policy. M. IJdferre 
rirttrtfhat he was loyal to the Socialist party, 
but asked his party not to fence him round 


Defferred 

with conditions Jest he lose the chance of 
being the candidate of a wider-ranging left- 
wing alliance. At the same time, and most 
important of all, he made it dear that he was 
not going to pay the price of negotiating 
with the Communists in order to, get, their 
Votes. No Communist has a chance ot taking 
elected president of France, and if tfo, put 
tip# candidate of thdrown they will simply 
» General de Gaulle: so runs M. 
umtTTt's argument. 

jfflThe Communists’ answer was predictable. 
jjttjBr probably do not^rate M. Defferre’s 
; chance of beating tltofPPal highly enough 
t$*#S# 7l major cop^Bglg; In any case, the 
presidential catap^|ti»Wfbf them mainly z 
means to end their isolation and to forge 
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ear to w asjftie vadity in this gossip as 
t hints that perfidi- 
‘ lavsia is weaken 
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closer links with the Socialists. And so they 
have simply reversed M. Defferre’s argu¬ 
ment: since no left-wing candidate stands a 
chance without Communist support, they 
say, and since this support implies an agreed 
joint programme, anyone who refuses to 
negotiate with the Communists is playing 
into the general’s hands, Since both M. 
Defferre and the Communists are probably 
right abotot each other’s chances or going k 
alone, this game of poker could last quite a 
time. 

The Socialist party has now opened the 
columns 0f its paper to a debate with the 
Communists about principles and policy. 
The debate has started with a discussion of 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 
PANAMA 

A ny speaker of Spanish who said 
“ negociacicmes ” would normally 
expect the word to be translated into 
English as negotiations. But in diplomatic 
circles in Panama this week it apparently 
means discussions. What seems to be a 
diplomatic splitting of hairs should make it 
possible for Panama and the United States 
to renew normal contacts, and to buy some 
time for tempers to cool off. But it may 
also prove to be the bone of contention that 
could set off fresh violence—a prospect that 
seems even more ridiculous than the cause 
of last week’s riots, the tearing of a rectangu¬ 
lar piece of cloth bearing coloured patterns. 
But at least a national flag represents national 
pride, and it was pride that sprang 
horridly to life in last week’s fighting 
between Panamanians and American forces 
in the Canal Zone. 

Who was actually responsible for setting 
off die explosion that resulted in 20 people 
dead and 300 injured is body disputed. It 
wiU probably never be known for certain. 
Panamanians say that k was American 
students and Canal Zone police who ripped 
the flag that six Panamanian students were 
trying to raise alongside the Stars and 
Stripes at the Balboa high school inside the 
Zone. The Americans say that the flag split 
when a Panamanian Student stumbled as 
he and his colleagues were being husded 
away after American students had prevented 
them froth raising it. 

The events that followed the return of 
the Panamanian students to their territory 
carrying the tom flag are not much dearer. 
But no ode could be found to dispute the 
story that American police were responsible 
for causing the first Panamanian casualties 
by firing towards the ground in front of the 
crowds. 411 the same, it is impossible not 
to fed sympathy lag, fhn WMww Attari? 
can policemen who found themselves alone 
defending their zonal entry point against 
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the 1920 split in the socialist family, and 
may take some time to reach the current 
heart of the matter. In the meantime, it is 
possible to mark some dates that are going 
to be important. The Socialist congress on 
February 2nd will show how much freedom 
the party is willing to give M. Defferre. The 
cantonal elections, fjn March, will reveal how 
closely the Socialists and Communists are 
collaborating at the local level. Finally, the 
Communists’ congress in mid-May will 
reveal more about their attitudes. It is a 
fair guess that, while the Left is thus trying 
to untangle its own knots, outsiders— 
notably the general—will be tempted to give 
a tug to any loose ends that come in sight. 


a screaming mob charging down upon them 
and oblivious, it seemed, of tear gas and 
shots fired into the air. Later, when the 
American army came on the scene and 
suffered casualties too, tempers on both sides 
soared so high that it became wholly 
impossible to sort out the blame. 

But was it really relevant to look for res¬ 
ponsibility once the chain of unpredictable 
events had been unleashed ? What might 
be more useful to ask is: Who was res¬ 
ponsible for a situation in which such a 
chain reaction could occur ? The chief 
answer can only be the Americans resident 
in the Canal Zone, many of whom display an 
exaggerated patriotism involving arrogance 
and discrimination against Panamanians. 
This ensures that Panamanian resentment is 
constantly on the boil. But the American 
government must also shoulder a large mea¬ 
sure of the blame for putting off so long 
and so often Panama’s demands for revision 
of the Canal Zone treaty. 


T he United States was largely respon¬ 
sible for creating Panama in 1903 (it 
was formerly a province of Colombia), but 
the Canal 2 one treaty signed that year is 
anachronistic in 1964. When President 
Chiari of Panama insisted on negotiations 
for a treaty revision as a condition for renew¬ 
ing diplomatic relations with the United 
States, ne is understood to have been think¬ 
ing of four points: (1) the removal from 
the treaty of the word “perpetuity” and 
the setting of a time-limit on its Validity; 
(2) a specific statement of Panamanian 
sovereignty (though not control) over the 
Zone; (3) higher economic benefits for 
Panama M the canal; and (4) an end to 
discrimination against Panamanian citizens. 
For how this is viewed in Washington, see 
page 201. 

When the inter-American peace com- 
Spanish in the eady 
hours of Wednesday that both sides had 
agreed to “ negotiate ” all outstanding 
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questions, Mr Chiari seemed to have won 
his point. But American spokesmen are 
adamant that the official English text, using 
the word “ discussions ” instead, commits 
Washington to negotiate nothing. The 
ouickly spreading realisation of this among 
.Panamaniims is a dangerous new source of 
resentment and potential violence. 


BERLIN ; 

Fire oh Brandt 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

I T is as good as settled that Herr Willy 
Brandt will succeed Herr Erich Ollen- 
hAure, who died on December 14th, as 
chairman of the west German Social 
Democratic party. At a meeting in Berlin 
on January 13th the executive agreed, with 
one abstention, to propose Herr Brandt for 
office at the extraordinary party conference 
to be held at Bad Godesberg on February 
15 th and 16th. The executive also decided, 
this time unanimously, to recommend Herr 
Brandt to the conference as the party’s can¬ 
didate for the chancellorship in die Bundes¬ 
tag election of 1965. Herr Herbert Wehner 
and Herr Fritz Erler are to be nominated as 
vice-chairmen. Herr Brandt and Herr 
Wehner have until now been joint vice- 
chairmen. Herr Erler, already on the 
executive, is the party’s best speaker on 
defence and foreign affairs. 

Herr Wehner put before his colleagues 
Four reasons why the party should place 
Herr Brandt at its head: first, he had 
already proved himself with distinction “ in 
the most difficult position in German poli¬ 
tics ” ; second, he was highly respected 
throughout the free world ; third, he had it 
in him to rally all the forces of the party 
and inspire public confidence in the party’s 
policies ; and, fourth, by choosing Herr 
Brandt the party would be advertising its 
all-German outlook. This eulogy comes all 
the more impressively from Herr Wehner 
since relations between the two men have 
not always been hfcal. 

Herr Brandt’s subsequent declaration that 
he would still keep his position as mayor 
of Berlin has naturally drawn another burst 
of fire from the Christian Democrats, who 
have long accused the governing mayor of 
neglecting his first duties in order to fulfil 
prestigious political engagements in west 
Germany and abroad. Now, the Christian 
Democrats object, Herr Brandt will be more 
than ever an absentee governor. Anticipa¬ 
ting more of this line of attack, the Social 
Democrat executive is planning to support 
Herr Brandt by meeting more Frequently in 
Berlin. 

As for Christian Democrat criticism of 
Herr Brandt’s “ over-eagerness ” to come 
to an arrangement with the east German 
authorities over Christmas passes through 
the Berlin wall, the dry assembly, after 
*ighfch<Hif debate on January 9th, 
approved of Herr Brandt’s action by 85 
votes to 39. 


PANAMA 

A New Time Bomb 
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W hen disorders broke out in Panama on November 3, 1903, 
the Slate Department in Washington was well abreast of 
events. History relates that the American Consul in Panama, 
receiving its cabled request for information about the revolt that 
brought the Republic of Panama into existence, cabled back: “ No 
uprising yet. Reported will be in the night.” But those days are 
gone. Past week, the struggle between paternal authority and 
rebellious youth about the United States flag in front of the Ameri¬ 
can high school in Balboa (in the Canal Zone' had been afoot for 
some days before the State Department got to hear ol it ; by the 
time it did, violence had flared up, lives were being lost and the 
Alliance for Progress had met another severe setback. 

That American policy in Panama has, in modern times, been 
always a little behind the march of events is not coincidence. The 
arrangements for governing the canal and the zone (a five-mile 
strip on each side of the canal) seem to make it hard to avoid. Six 
years ago Dr Milton Eisenhower visited the place on behalf of his 
brother the President and came back to urge that the arrangements 
be changed, but they were not. Government of the Canal Zone 
belongs by tradition to the United States Army Engineers, who 
built the canal between 1904 and 1914. The Governor is an officer 
of the Army Engineers in civilian clothes ; he also administers the 
Panama Canal Company. “ Sole stockholder ” of the company is 
the Secretary of the Army, to whom Governor Fleming is answer- 
able both as civil governor and as canal operator. 

A superior military authority does have its seat in the zone: this 
is Southern Command, a joint command of the three services whose 
Commander-m-Chief, General O’Meara, is answerable to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington. It was General O’Meara who took 
charge on the night of January 9th when the zone police failed to 
control the disorders; asked by the acting Governor to take over, 
he sent in troops and imposed, in effect, martial law. Normally 
General O’Meara is concerned with larger military tasks throughout 
Latin America ; his, concern with the government of the zone 
begins only when it breaks down. 

The third authority on the spot is the American Ambassador in 

* The Wine is Hater. Dcntblechx and Co., Jnc New York, 1963 S4 95. 


Panama City, through whorii the State Department pursues 
amicable relations with the government of the Republic of Panama. 
This post has been unfilled since the resignation last August of 
Mr Joseph Far land as a result of disagreements about policy on 
aid for Panama. When there is an Ambassador he has, according 
to Dr Milton FJsenhower (who put his views into a book*), 44 no 
control over zone affairs and too little influence on zone-Panartia 
relations.” In this case the Embassy came into the conflict only as 
a victim, when it learnt on January 10th that the moment had come 
to start burning its files. (The situation in Panama is described 
further on page 198. ; 

A system so unwieldy and disjointed may make it harder for 
anybody in Washington to check the apparently doomed course of 
the relations of the United States with Panama, but it is not the 
chief difficulty. The present trouble arose because the American 
children at the Balboa high school refused to allow the Zone authori¬ 
ties to carry out an agreement, made between Washington and 
Panama, about where flags should be flown and where they should 
not. Official Washington is in no doubt that the children’s attitude 
fairly reflects the attitude of their parents. Indeed, to Washington 
the old-settler Americans of the zone are difficult children to a 
man. Returning travellers from Balboa speak sadly of a 
“colonialist ” mentality there and occasionally mutter the word 
41 Algeria.” These children, young and old, would be easier to 
discipline if they did not have their protectors in Congress and 
particularly in the House of Representatives. 


That said, it has also to be admitted that the Administration 
in Washington is not itself prepared, or is not yet prepared, to 
accept any considerable changes in the way the canal is run or 
in the American position in the zone. This is apparent in the 
very guarded comments made by all concerned about the “ peace¬ 
keeping ” agreement reached on Monday, with the good offices 
of the Organisation of American States, between the Panamanian 
government and the American mission headed by Mr Thomas 
Mann, who had just been given responsibility for Latin American 
affairs. The agreement deals with little more than patrolling the 
streets where the boundary between the Republic and Canal Zone 
passes through towns. LTseful as that is, it will be a brittle instru¬ 
ment unless more substantive talks can be got going. But what 
should the two sides talk about ? President Chiari and the govern¬ 
ment of Panama want to talk about renegotiating the treaty (that is, 
the treaty of 1903 with the Various subsequent amendments). They 
are not thought of in Washington as very terrible nationalists them¬ 
selves ; they are thought to be under real popular pressure and in 
danger of being supplanted by more hostile men if they allow 
themselves to appear laggard. Prudently, they have not com¬ 
mitted themselves beyond recall to any particular demands. They 
have not demanded control of the canal for Panama or its inter¬ 
nationalisation. What would satisfy them ? Perhaps a modifica¬ 
tion of the boundaries of the zone, an increase of revenue and 
a share of some kind in the management of the canal. These are 
noi such extravagant or 
fundamental ideas that they 
would seem impossible to 
discuss. 

To avoid admitting, how¬ 
ever, that there can be dis¬ 
cussions of the boundaries 
of the zone or of the 
management of the canal or 
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of anything that implies changing the treaty has been the Adminis¬ 
tration’s constant endeavour since the crisis broke out on January 
9th. Not all the authors of these tactics are pursuing them from 
any real conviction that the treaty of 1903 fits* or can reasonably 
be expected to fit, into the national concepts of 1964. More widely 
held is the practical view that a more satisfactory way of running 
the Panama Canal would be far to seek and that as long as the 
present line can be held it would be convenient to hold it. Still 
more persuasive are the arguments of electoral and congressional 
politics. 

Long attacked as the party that “ lost China,” the Democrats, 
and President Johnson in particular, have no desire to fight next 
November’s elections as the party that lost the Panama Canal. In 
Congress the crude nationalist view that the Panamanians are a 
nuisance and should be made to keep quiet does not by any means 
universally prevail. Mr Dirksen, the leader of the Republican 
minority in the Senate, said on Wednesday: “ We are in the amaz¬ 
ing position of having a country with a third of the population of 
Chicago kicking us around.” But be was hardly expressing the 
gradations even of Republican feeling. Nevertheless the nationalist 
view has a simple appeal that makes it hard to flout publicly. It 
prevailed last year when the Canal Company made the reasonable 
proposal that two docks which it no longer required should be 
leased to Panamanians for Panamanian use. A special Bill to pro¬ 
hibit the lease passed the House ; though it was not approved by 
the Senate the prohibition was then tacked on to an appropriation 
Bill and did pass both Houses. Congressional pressure on Presi¬ 
dents Kennedy and Eisenhower was against giving in to demands 
from Panama and the pressure on President Johnson is on balance 
in the same direction. 

Mr Johnson, facing his first foreign crisis in a quarter where he 
was not prepared for it, handled it by looking for a form of com¬ 
promise as is his habit. The form was found on Tuesday night 
with the agreement that talks between the Republic o-f Panama and 
the United States should start within thirty days of the resumption 
of diplomatic relations between them ; these were never quite 
broken off. The parties are to be able to discuss “ without limita¬ 
tions all existing matters of any nature which may affect the relations 
between the United States and Panama.” If this means anything 
it means that aspects of the treaty are in fact going to be discussed. 

To that extent Washington has given way. But it still maintains 
solemnly that no question of any change in the treaty can arise and 
it will do its best to go on maintaining this Until, at least, November. 
Unfortunately Dr Chiari’s party also faces elections and not in 
November but on May 10th. He cannot wait until next winter to 
have something to show. He may be offered economic concessions 
—improvements in wages, for example, a more favourable policy on 
recruiting Panamanian staff in the zone, the disputed dock leases, 
perhaps even a massive increase in the annual rent. But it is believed 
in Washington that what really irritates Panama is die existence of 
the zone itself and if, to satisfy this feeling, President Chiari feels 
obliged to insist on serious political concessions, then the tension 
will rise again with the spring. 


If Winter Comes . . . 

W hen Congress reassembled last week it lost no time in paying 
its tribute to the late President. It approved the spending 
of $15 million, IP be matched by private contributions, for the 
national qultural centre in Washington which is to bear Mi 
Kennedy’* name—though it added the sour, perhaps ominous, 
proviso that this is to be his sole memorial in the capital. And 
indeed this week, as the city lay half-paralysed in the grip of the 
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blizzard which has swept the east coast, it was still uncertain 
whether the new President would succeed in thawing out the great 
mass of legislation inherited from his predecessor ; much of it has 
been frozen by the hostility of the long-standing coalition between 
conservative Republicans and equally conservative southern Demo¬ 
crats. But Mr Johnson has made a good beginning on the two 
Bills which still carry the tag “ moat urgent ”—tax reduction and 
civil rights. Of the two tax il certain to be approved 

firs although the President’s deadline uf the beginning of February 
is likely to be missed by a month or so. Senator Byrd, mollified by 

“You Don’t Think He ftfomi* Do You?" the *OW of. presiden¬ 

tial zeal for etaoOmy, is 
pressing ahead with 
votes in committee on 
the provisiops, Of; t|ie 
Bill; the House of Re¬ 
presentatives approved 
its own version ; last 
year. 

The civil rights Bill, 
on the other hand, has 
still to receive the 
House’s assent though 
this is taken for granted 
once the Bill is released 
from the Rules Com¬ 
mittee. Its reactionary 
southern chairman, Mr 
Smith, has agreed 
grudgingly, under pres¬ 
sure at least partly 
presidential, to let the Bill go forward within a month though 
he is determined to give its enemies time to be heard. But in 
agreeing to give priority to tax reduction Mr Johnson is only facing 
facts. In the Senate the Southerners are lying in wait for the civil 
rights Bill with a filibuster which can be broken only with Repub¬ 
lican help and which, even so, may be prolonged into the spring. 

But while Congress marks time the courts continue to forge 
ahead. Already this year the Supreme Court has told Louisiana 
that it may not require the race of candidates to be shown on 
the ballot nor enforce segregated seating at public entertainments. 
There are some signs that the South is learning respect for the 
courts. When they ordered a Negro to be admitted to Auburn 
University in Alabama the fiery Governor, Mr Wallace, made no 
attempt to “stand in the door” as he did at the University of 
Alabama last June. But Louisiana has just shown that the South’s 
racial prejudices are still very much alive. In an election to choose 
the Democratic nominee for Governor from two runners-up the 
favourite, Mr Morrison, who is a racial moderate, lost to Mr 
McKeithen, who appealed openly for segregationist votes. 



Hoffa on Trial 

M r james hoffa, the tough, rough head of the huge teamsters’, 
or lorry-drivers’, trade union, is due to appear in court again 
next week, this time on changes of trying to influence jurors when 
he was on trial earlier for acting in collusion with an employer. 
Now it is not only Mr Hoffa’s freedom but also his future in his 
union which are at stake. If he is convicted, the mounting com¬ 
plaints about his leadership are likely to crystallise into ah attempt 
to oust him. But the complaints still come mainly from the union’s 
officials rather than from its rank and file, ft might take more than 
a conviction, even on such a serious charge, to undermine Mr 
Hoffa’s popularity among the ordinary members. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition 

At the close of business December 31,1963 


Assets 


Liabilities 


Cash and Due from Banks .... $1,335,120,977 


U. S. Government Obligations . . . 523,184,675 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 768,352,100 

Other Bonds and Investments . . . 22,695,975 

Loans. 2,921,456,167 

Banking Premises and Equipment • 68,888,868 

Customers'Liability on Acceptances . 159,827,577 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receiv¬ 
able . 

Other Assets.. 


25,444,065 

6,066,773 


$5,831,037,177 


Capital Stock, ($12 par) $102,727,080 

Surplus. 297,272,920 

Undivided Profits . . 6 6,673,3 24 $ 466,673,324 

Reserve for Contingencies . , • . 13,741,840 

Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. • 24,531,367 

Dividend Payable January 1, 1964 • 5,992,413 

Acceptances Outstanding (Net) . • 167,027,458 

Funds Borrowed. 108,855,239 

Other Liabilities. 20,634,989 

Deposits. 5,023,580,547 

$5^831,037477 


Securities carried at 5354,741.460 m the foregoing statement are de¬ 
posited to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks '-2,750,362,741 Deposits s 10,424.899.476 

U.S. Government Obligations 1,307.291,821 Liability on Acceptances 179.040,232 

State and Municipal Securities 970,050.237 Funds Borrowed 56.698.49S 

Other Securities 199,085.920 Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses 83,492.498 

Loans, after deducting Reserve for Pos- Provision for Dividend Declared 9,780,140 

siblc Lojses, s 143,033,704 6,119,272.682 Other Liab.lit.es 44.973.750 

Customers' Acceptance Liability 174.602.202 Unearned Income 61,751.639 

Bank Premises and Equipment 126.883,689 Reserve for Contingencies 86.185.303 

Other Assets 150.193,240 Shareholders' Equiry 


Capital Stock >260,803.720 

(13,040,186 shares out¬ 
standing— .>20 par) 

(15,000,000 shares au¬ 
thorized) 

Surplus 420.304,000 

Undivided Profits 169,813,279 850,920,999 

Total >11.797.742,532 Total >11,797.742,532 
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But even they foe. loginning to question some of Mr Hoffa’s 
actions and to realise that his poor legal record is a liability* that 
the union will be subject to constant interference from the govern¬ 
ment as long as he heads it, And many, probably nearly all* of 
the members resented his tasteless efforts to keep the union frOm 
joining in the mourning for President Kennedy. This also 
brought to a head the dissatisfaction of at least one group of union 
officials, led by Mr Harold Gibbons, a responsible, intellectual 
trade unionist who had been transferred to Washington in 1957, 
when Mr Hoffa took over the scandal-ridden teamsters, to give an 
air of respectability to both the new leader and the union itself. 

Now Air Gibbons, insisting that his difficulties with Air Hoffa are 
personal, not matters of policy, has gone back to head his branch 
office in St Louis and to build up, so it is " said, a strong local base 
from which to campaign himself for the presidency of the union. 

Mr Gibbons, however, is only one of many who would like that 
job if they could see any hope of getting it—which is one reason 
why Air Hoffa is still fairly safe. But more and more of hi^s 
colleagues are finding it hard to put up with his quick temper and 
his desire to centralise all the affairs of the union in his own hands. 

The most obvious example of this is his current effort to nego¬ 
tiate a single country-wide contract with all the employers in the 
road transport industry. Such a contract, covering 450,000 people 
employed by 16,000 companies, would leave local union leaders 
with little prestige or initiative. It would also mean that local 
branches—in New York and on the west coast, for example^-which 
have made unusually good arrangements with employers might 
lose their advantage. The employers, on the other hand, are 
reported to be anxious to reach a country-wide three-year agree¬ 
ment with Mr Hoffa before he goes on trial, just because of these 
rivalries within the union; it is feared that they may lead to an 
outbreak of bitter labour disputes if Air Hoffa’s hold is weakened. 


No Smoke without Harm 

NEW YORK 

OR fourteen smoke-filled months everyone connected with the 
production or consumption of cigarettes has looked forward 
lO the United States Surgeon-General’s pronouncement on tobacco 
and its effect upon health. Released last Saturday in the form of 
an analysis of more than eight thousand earlier studies of the sub¬ 
ject by ten objective scientists, the verdict on cigarettes is a strong 
and unambiguous u guilty,” Cigarettes, the scientists report, are 
a major cause of lung cancer in men and possibly in women as 
well (the statistics arc rtot complete here). In addition, they are 
a significant factor in coronary heart attacks, are the most important 
cause of chronic bronchitis and make some contribution to cancer 
of the larynx, the esophagus and the bladder. In short, cigarettes 
constitute a hazard to health in the United States “ of sufficient 
importance to warrant appropriate remedial action.” 

While the verdict remains clear, any sentencing by the govern¬ 
ment looks extremely doubtful. The harsh facts are that this is 
an election year, that several key southern states depend upon the 
$8 billion-a-year tobacco industry for their income and that some 
3-5 million people are employed in making or selling the cigarettes 
which nearly 70 million Americans, most of them voters, smoke 
for one perverse reason or another. Indeed^ one southern Con¬ 
gressman, recognising these fundamentals, urges the government 
to appropriate $5 million dollars for a programme designed to 
weed out the cancer-causing elements in tobacco. (The probability 
is that the industry would have done this already if all that were 
required was a set sum of money.) Earlier, four Congressmen less 
concerned with preserving the tobacco industry had introduced 
Bills which call for regulation of cigarette advertisements and labels, 
but all four Bills are in committee and no hearings are scheduled. 
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Moreover, when com¬ 
panies began printing 
the nicotine and tar 
content of cigarettes pn 
packets three years ago 
the Federal Trade 

Commission com¬ 
plained that the practice 
suggested that labelled 
brands were medically 
safe. Nevertheless, the 
American Tobacco 
Company announced, 
before the report came 
out, that it would put 
this information on 

each packet of its new 
Carlton cigarettes. 

On the non-govern¬ 
mental level the Ameri¬ 
can Cancer Society is 
planning an educa¬ 
tional campaign direc¬ 
ted at future smokers 
and several communi¬ 
ties have launched 

“ stop smoking” 
clinics. But experience 
has shown that such 
campaigns usually have 
little success and that critical studies intimidate consumers for no 
more than a few months. Over 520 billion cigarettes were sold in 
America last year, an increase of 25 per cent since 1953. Similarly, 
sales in Britain dropped 12 per cent after the report of the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1962 ; today they are at new highs. Where 
change does occur is in the kind of cigarette smoked. Filter-tips 
have been the chief beneficiary of all the negative reports. Last 
year they accounted for 58 per cent of the American market as 
opposed to 3 per cent ten years ago. But the latest report: found 
that evidence was insufficient to support or dismiss claims that 
filter-tips are safer than ordinary cigarettes. Where the industry 
may be v ulnerable is in the court room. A plaintiff in Florida has 
accused one cigarette company of responsibility for the death from 
lung cancer of a heavy smoker. Should the final decision go against 
the company, then it may only be a matter of time before cigarettes 
are nostalgic parts of our past. Otherwise, report or no, they are 
here for a long period to come. 

CIA’s Critical Time 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

or the Central Intelligence Agency to make public, as it has 
recently, its estimates and views on the Soviet economy (which 
are discussed on pages 188 and 189) is something new on the part of 
this much-criticised but traditionally silent service. In Washington 
there is much speculation about this departure, which has 
been received with a minimum of enthusiasm at the State Depart¬ 
ment. One of the motives of Mr McCone, the head of CIA, is 
said to have been a desire to improve the agency’s “ image ” which 
has been frayed as a result of its operations in Cuba and Vietnam. 

This battering may also account in part for the intensify of its 
current recruiting drive. In the September number of Scientific 
American there appeared a modest advertisement headed, surpris¬ 
ingly, “ The Central Intelligence, Agency.” It offered careers to 
scientists in Washington and elsewhere, and added “ The work IS 
classified,” More recently Mr Max Wiecks, the CIA’s recruiting 
officer in blew York, held a luncheon meeting for university officials 
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in charge of u^pbintments for graduates. The agency* be Said, 
sought to recruit students ofceconomics, politics, history, geography, 
languages, science and- nwthfmatics, and frquld compete with 
private business and the universities to get then). “ Don't treat 
this as a joke,” Mr Wiecks warned his audience. u Remember, the 
enemy could profit by that.” ' 1 

Hie habit of regarding tjie CIA as a joke W tended to spread 
in Washington during the past few years—the wags have dubbed 
it “ McConey Island.” Bjiq as the Hoover Conunission admitted 
in 1955, attracting bright young [graduates into intelligence can 
never be easy. Pew'trkinld scholars relish the prospect of working 
under conditions of makfinum^urity. Recent congressional dis¬ 
cussion of a “ CIA Retijpaktar Act of 1963 for Certain Employees ” 
underlines me danget of redundancy. And CIA’s largely-deserved 
reputation as a ,,' Mi hard-line ” agency undoubtedly repels at least a 
proportion qf those who might otherwise be willing to work for it: 
the eagle qd the CIA’s insignia stares fixedly to the right. 

Nor hayetbe agency’s relations with the State Department shown 
much sign of improvement. Following the Bay of Pigs episode in 
Cuba, ^President Kennedy reminded each American ambassador 
abroad of his personal responsibility for overseeing the activities of 
all American officials resident in his jurisdiction. But this did not 
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prevent Mr John Richardson, the CIA chie? in Ssfigbn, fttrtn con¬ 
tinuing to buttress die Diefn regime last autumn while Ambassador 
Lodge Wfis attem p t ing to modify or even to iMdCrtntae It. The 
only Way Mr Lodge could assert his authority Was f by having his 
rival recalled to Washington. The prdblem is that local CIA officials 
owe allegiance to neither the ambassador nor, the State Department, 
but to a powerful agency in Washington winch, as events in Vietnam 
demonstrated, is itself capable of influeheihg policy. 

Events in Vifctnahi ; also de mo n s trated the disadvantages' qf 
housing fact-gathering and M special operations” under the sarire 
roof. As ettteexpertcpmmcntator has ptit it, agents trying, both 
to collect information and to bolster \ip or Overthrow a foreign 
government *may develop a less thin objective sense for distinguish¬ 
ing between fata and aspiration.” In Saigon the CIA fotrnd itself 
both assessor and assessed. But to separate the tWo functions woiild 
not be easy: operatives well placed for collecting Clandestine in¬ 
formation are often also well placed for coriducting covert opera¬ 
tions. Moreover, the creation of a separate special-operations agency 
would almosr certainly lead to duplication and conflict. During 
1961 a committee under General Baylor toyed with the idea of 
transferring the bulk of the CIA’s covert operations to the Defence 
Department. But this solution had the obvious drawback of ensur- 
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A X obility of labour is esteemed an 
**■* * economic virtue; lucky the country 
in which workers move smoothly from 
declining to expanding industries, from 
stagnating communities to growing ones, 
from obsolete crafts to the skills currently 
in demand. The American economy has 
always been thought to possess this key 
to success, but doubts have crept in as 
unemployed coal miners remain trapped 
in West Virginia and textile workers are 
left high and dry in New England. Yet 
such exceptions apart, Americans are 
still mobile geographically. About 1 out 
of 5 (of those over one year old) moves 
every year; most of them do not go far 
but about 3 per cent cross state lines. 
In 1960-61 the West, with its government 
contracts for missiles and scientific re¬ 
search, drew a net inflow of 427,000 
people. 

To economists, however, there is more 
of interest in a country-wide study* of 
iob mobility in 1961; this is only the 
second such survey, the first having been 
taken in 1955, a year when far fewer 
people were out of work. One of the great 
questions is whether willingness to change 
jobs is declining with the increase in home* 

*Job Mobility in 1961. Monthly Labour 
Review, August, 19631. 


ownership and in private pension and 
seniority rights. In January, 1963, the 
average length of time for which workers 
had held their jobs had riser! to 4.6 years 
from 3.4 years in 1951. But the 1961 
study found little evidence that workers 
were becoming glued to their benches or 
desks. In that year about 8 million— 
10 per cent of the number who worked— 
shifted from one employer to another 
(changes within the same firm were not 
counted). The proportion was about the 
same—n per cent—in 1955. 

The greatest difference lay in die 
reasons for changing jobs. In 1961 almost 
exactly as many people left jobs because 
they were dismissed as left them to better 
themselves ; in 1955 the large majority of 
shifts were made to find a better job. In 
both years the greatest number of changes 
were made by young men between the 
ages of 18 and 24. But in 1961 far fewer 
of these (14 per cent as compared with 
19 per cent) left voluntarily. Obviously, 
a high rate of unemployment freezes 
people in their work, though only a 
quarter of those who experienced unem¬ 
ployment had to accept lower-paying jobs. 

The drawback to job mobility in 
America is often said to be that it in¬ 
creases unemployment and thus helps to 


account for the high rate of idleness in 
the United States compared with other 
countries. But in 1961, a year when 13 
million people were out of work; at one 
time or another, only 2 million of these 
had left their employment of their own 
accord; 40 per cent of the job changers 
lost no time between jobs and another 25 
per cent lost no more than four weeks. 

Both men and women change jobs 
much less often after they have reached 
the age of 24. But at all ages shifts are 
most frequent in occupations which re¬ 
quire little training and experience (with 
the exception of workers in construction, 
which is a special case). Among managers, 
craftsmen and professional and technical 
workers changes of jobs are relatively 
fewer and often made for purposes of 
improvement. The study also suggests 
that there has been some increase since 
1955 in the tendency of workers to stay 
in the same occupations when they change 
jobs and, to a lesser extent, in the same 
industry, though this may have been due 
to harsher economic conditions in 1961. 

One factor which is bound to affect 
job rfiobility in the future is the changing 
make-up of the working population by 
age. By 1970 it is estimated that there 
will have been large increases in the 
numbers of both the youngest and the 
oldest members of the labour force—the 
most and the least mobile ones—compared 
with the small rise expected in the number 
of those between the ages of 25 and 44. 
But as the pace of technological develop¬ 
ment increases seniority may be a less 
certain armour than in the past. And 
when older workers are declared redun¬ 
dant their state is unenviable. For one 
thing their educational qualifications are 
usually lower than those of the new 
generation and learning fresh skills, is 
harder for them. 
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The Raiik Xerox 
914 office copier 


Perfect copies on ordinary paper—and cheap 

It's the Rank Xerox* 914 office copter we're talking about. Lay any¬ 
thing on the screen (documents, books, 3-D objects even. Any 
colour. Any marking), tt will copy It brilliantly clear in black and white. 
Automatically-at the touch of a button. On ordinary paper-you 
don’t need special paper, so you 9ave money. Every copy perfect, so 
you save money. Bone-dry copies. Permanent. 7 a minute. 

YOU can affoftrl on© This is the world's most expensive- 
to-make copier. Yet even people with quite small offices can easily 
afford one. Because you don't buy it-you just use it. How? Simple, 
you rent it. For £30, and 2,000 free copies, per month (3d. a copy there¬ 
after - metered automatically). Free servicing. For further informa¬ 
tion, use tha coupon below. 

Rank Xerox Copy Service, 31-32 Alfred place, London 

W.l. For all copying jobs (one-off to thousands). Also long-iun 
enlargements from microfilm, production of offset masters. While- 
you-wait service if originals brought in, 24-hour service by post. 

For demonstration of the Rank Xerox 914 Office 
Copier or a month's trial, use this coupon now. 

To Dept. RANK XEROX (RENTALS) LTD., 84-BS CT. PORTLAND STREET, W 1 ' 

Ptooso send me full Information on the Rnnk Xerox 914 and arrange* a demnniir, u.'> iru 
N Inapplicable). To ensuro that bur tentative piovldes you with exactly tin ■ ■ .■ i <J i.m 
H would be of crest help it you could ml In aM the details below. 

Your Name ... 

(Please use Block Lotturs) 

Function in the Company . 

Company Name - - 
Address 

Industry and Product ... . . 

Approximate Number of Employees at above Addr^ (pienso tick eppicpiraui sou&k). 
term than 100 [1 100 to 500 tU Mora than bOO U 

□Hz 

[rank! 


XEROX 


A DIVISION Oh TIIL RANK ORGANISATION 
®ranrhi>, tl ra mhoiil |lK* Unltnd Kingdom and IrcTimd and su^jpclmry ccniprn r*; throuohout 
W. Luk p. jnd An .tula -la, also U R.A, Xerox C'oi por.ition, Roc' r r . f * r. N.Y,, Jiipei., I u;i Xerox, 
Tokyo. •XoiCin le a regntc.reiJ trademark ol Honk, Xfcroj Lin. tied. 




IHI Equipment—For Efficient, 
Continuous-Sequence Material Handling 


IHI is expertly geared to meet the ever-increasing demands of modern 
industry for lower production costs through the safe, quick and eco¬ 
nomic handling of material. IHI equipment is especially designed to 
handle material every step of the way, from the time it is unloaded 
from the ship until it is conveyed, stacked and loaded aboard the 
train—and vice versa. 

This equipment is part of IHI’s integrated project engineering service, 
covering-every phase of industrial production from research and design 
to the manufacture and installation of all types of material handling 
equipment such as cranes, conveyors, loaders, stackers and reclaim¬ 
ers. Consulting and operating service are also provided by the com¬ 
pany’s staff of highly skilled engineers. 

IHI 

Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 

Cables: IHICO TOKYO Telex; TK 2232 
London Offlcoi Audrey House, 5*7, Houndsdltch, London Cables: IHICO LONDON 
Othor Offtcoss New York, San Francisco, Du'sseldorf, Rio da Janeiro, Johannesburg, New Delhi 
Calcutta, Karachi, Djakarta, Hong Kong and Singapore _ 


® th « r main products of IHI: ships, gates and transportation equipment as 
well as iron end steel plants, paper mills, chemical plants, power generating plants, etc. 
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ing that thyfmifbNqgd services, and hence American prestige, 
would became involved as soon as any paramilitary undertaking 
bec^jja<<ffmatter of public knowledge. In the event, routine opera¬ 
tions were left in the CIA’s hands, with control to be transferred 
to the Defence Department only if a particular venture grew big 
enough to warrant open military participation. 

America’s difficulties in Vietnam point to another endemic 
problem of intelligence: evaluation. It is one thing to collect 
crude data, another to make sense of it, yet another to make pre¬ 
dictions based on it. Sometimes assumptions about policy intrude 
on the assessment of data ; occasionally an agency develops a sprang: 
institutional commitment to a given position on policy* These 
dangers are magnified the more intelligence becomes centralised. 

In this field, although under Mr Kenned^ it had a powerful rival 
in the State Department’s intelligence office, CIA remains para¬ 
mount ; its head is not merely “ Director of CIA ” but “ Director 
of Central Intelligence.” In the stormy aftermath of the Bay of 
Pigs, top Administration advisers suggested that the functions of 
fact-collection and evaluation be separated and that an independent 
“ Co-ordinator of Intelligence ” be appointed. Eventually Mr John 
McCone was named Director without any major reforms being 
instituted but, in January, 1962, President Kennedy did write to 
Mr McCone advising him to delegate routine operational work and 
to concentrate on his primary task of co-ordination and evaluation. 

Most of the CIA*s problems are insoluble ; they would arise in 
some form no matter what the institutional structure. For this 
reason, both Congress and the Executive have looked to the creation 
of some permanent mechanism of surveillance. As early as 1953 
a Bill for the setting up of a Joint Committee on Foreign Intelligence 
was introduced in the House of Representatives and in 1956 the 
Senate devoted two days to debating a Bill. The proposal has 
been revived in recent months, but it is still stoutly opposed by 
ihe Administration: quite apart from breaches of security which 
might occur, no President wishes to see his lines of authority over 
the CIA fouled by zealous legislators. To forestall this possibility 
in 1956 President Eisenhower appointed an independent, lay con¬ 
sultative committee. This was reactivated in 1961 and renamed the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. How often it 
meets, or whether it accomplishes anything, no one is quite sure. 

Its present chairman, Mr Clark Clifford, an old friend of President 
Johnson, is reputed to know little of intelligence matters but has 
considerable skill as a bureaucratic politician - and this rather than 
expertise may be what the job requires. Just before his death, how¬ 
ever, President Kennedy called for a new study of all intelligence 
activities to improve their efficiency and increase their co-ordination. 

Mr Johnson has appointed to conduct it, under the supervision of 
Mr McCone, representatives of the State Department, the services 
and the CIA itself. Whatever its conclusions, of the intelligence 
community in general it must in fairness be said: its successes often 
go unrecorded, its failures are trumpeted to all the world. 


Boston’s Successful Failure 

T he first year of the Massachusetts experiment, intended to lure 
commuters out of their cars and on to public transport, has 
provided a fine example of the successful operation in which the 
patient died. Last January the Boston & Maine Railroad, the 
region’s chief passenger line, accepted a subsidy of $2.2 million 
from the federal and state governments, increased its services from 
207 to 384 trains a day and lowered its fares by 30 per cent. Regular 
travellers into Boston responded with an eagerness justifying the 
hopeful headlines— 14 Rebirth of the Rails,” “ Happy Commuters ” 
—which the experiment attracted across (he country; its results 
will be used to suggest ways in which federal aid might be given 
to other American cities with crises in their local transport systems* 


SURVEY 209 

By the year’s end, die lumber of daily travellers on the-B & M 
had increased substantially—by as much as a> third, according 
some reports. But the cs^ra revenue, it seems/,did nttf eompensate 
the B & M f<rf the extrii services nor did it wipe out the railr 
way’s deficit, which remained at more than .$3 million in 1963, 
in spite of the subsidy. Last week the B & M applied for per¬ 
mission to end all its passenger services into and out of Boston. 

Yet the Massachusetts Transportation Commission, the state 
agency conducting the experiment, was neither surprised nor dis¬ 
couraged^ the two other railways carrying commuters into Boston 
have made What the MTC 

siemed to have proved was that passengers tfrribc attracted hick 

to the railways, if service is frequent and chekp.. agency's 

suggestion is therefore that the state should set up a special 
authority and give it the power to co-ordinate all forms of transport 
leading into Boston 

-underground BOSTON RAILWAYS 
trains and buses as boston and mains 
well as railways. As a 
first step, this autho¬ 
rity might buy $11 
million worth of the 
B & M’s passenger 
facilities over the 
next five years. The 
unpalatable alter¬ 
native is a continua¬ 
tion of the rush on 
to Boston’s sweeping 
new network of ex¬ 
pressways; these now 
carry 100,000 to 
150,000 people a day 
into the city. Even if 
these roads could 
conceivably bear the 
entire daily load of 
500,000 passengers, 
the MTC points out 
that the storage of more than 100,000 cars is “ physically im¬ 
possible without levelling much of downtown Boston.” 

Yer Boston may be the worst place from which to launch an 
innovation in metropolitan planning. The area, native conservatism 
apart, is handicapped by the relative unpopularity of the Greater 
Boston underground system whose perennial deficit is shared some¬ 
what reluctantly by 13 adjacent towns. Extensions of this system, 
such as the MTC might propose, will be violently opposed by the 
more prosperous suburbs which fear not only the deficit but also 
the exodus of unwashed multitudes frqm the slums. Moreover, 
feelings of metropolitan unity come particularly hard in the Boston 
area ; the central city is a small legal entity and neighbouring com¬ 
munities—such as Quincy or Cambridge-^have strong historical* 
as well as financial, reasons for insisting on their separateness. 


Mr Roswell Gilpatric, the Deputy Secretary of Defence, is at 
last to be allowed to return to his private law practice. He is being 
succeeded by Mr Cyrus Vance, who has been Secretary of the 
Army since the middle of 1962 and who is also very close to Mr 
McNamara, the Secretary of Defence. Mr Vance is being suc¬ 
ceeded by his Under Secretary, Mr Stephen Ailes. 

A new commodity exchange opened in Chicago recently, trading 
in frozen shrimp futures; the contracts are for Grade Aj raw, 
grooved, brown, headless, domestic, Gulf of Mexico-caught shrimps* 
with 15 to 20 units to the pound. 
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Still Labour’s London ? 


O N April 9th one sfeth of the electorate 
of this country will go to the polls to 
elect the newest and largest municipal 
authority in the world These elections for 
the Greater London Council will be an 
extremely important political event, both 
for the metropolis and for the nation. For 
the metropolis, because there are many 
suburbanites now sleeping in Surrey who 
have not woken up to the fact that their 
first experience of local government by the 
Labour party may be just around the corner. 
For the nation, because it seems quite 
probable that Sir Alec Douglas-Home will 
delay deciding the date of the parliamentary 
general’ election until the GLC result is in. 
It is therefore a bit odd that there has been 
so little advance speculation on what the 
result is likely to be. 

Some people, including some of the 
bitterest Labour opponents of the whole 
idea of ,a Greater London Council, have 
automatically assumed that the council is 
tailor-made so that the Conservatives will 
always win control. In this they are quire 
wrong. While the old and smaller London 
County Council was perennially controlled 
by Labour, the new and larger GLC, 
stretching out though it does over many 
Tory suburbs, seems likely to be won by 
whichever party is at present in the 
ascendant in the country as a whole. In 
years when the Conservatives were riding 
at all high, the GLC would be won by them. 
In other years—such, probably, as this year 
—the new Greater London is more likely to 
be won by Labour. 

The arithmetic behind this estimate is 
not very complex. There are 32 boroughs in 
the new Greater London ; they will elect 
between two and four Greater London 
Councillors each according to size, with a 
total of 100 councillors in all. From these 
monster, multi-member constituencies some 
obscure members of the new Greater Lon¬ 


don Council may therefore be elected with 
a personal vote of 100,000 or so, which is 
more than any other politician under our 
present electoral system can hope to get 
nowadays. Most of the new boroughs are 
amalgamations of three or four parliamen¬ 
tary constituencies, so that it is easy to 
work out how they will be likely to vote. 
Some, however, have been fabricated from 
bits and pieces of parliamentary constituen¬ 
cies, so that for these a rather more heroic 
degree of estimation is required (helped, 
where possible, by looking at past local 
election results tor some of the old 
boroughs affected;. Our estimates in the 
next paragraph are extremely rough ones, 
but there is one useful piece of published 
evidence against which they can be checked. 
In an excellent article in the December 
(and unhappily the last) issue of the 
now defunct magazine Aspect , Mr Hugh 
Berrington of Keele University has surveyed 
the field carefully ; if and where our con¬ 
clusions differ marginally from Mr Berring- 
ton’s, this docs not seem to emerge from 
differing arithmetic but from our probably 
brasher journalistic habits of extrapolation 
and rounding off. 

Our estimate is that if the elections for 
the GLC had been held at the same time as 
the last parliamentary general election in 
1959, the Conservatives would have won 
Greater London by about 66 councillors to 
34. If the GLC elections were held on 
some mythical day when the national elec¬ 
torate would have voted the two parties in 
Parliament to an exact dead-beat, we believe 
that the Conservatives would probably win 
Greater London by about 53 council seats 
to 47. But if the GLC elections had been 
held at almost any stage last year, Labour 
would almost certainly have won—by prob¬ 
ably up to 67 council seats to 3,3. The 
Liberals’ best hopes of winning a handful of 
seats would be at times when the Conser¬ 


vatives were doing very badly; in GLC 
elections which Labour won by, say, 67 
seats to 33, it is quite possible that some of 
the 33 would be Liberal rather than Conser¬ 
vative-held. But the Libera] impetus has 
recently been fading. If there were no 
changes in political attachments between 
now and April 9th, our very broad current 
guess at the GLC result would be Labour 
about So seats, the Conservatives about 40, 
and the Liberals not quite gaining any. 

That? however, is a guess securely hidden 
in a hypothesis. The broad impression to 
record seems tb be: as the nation would go, 
so will go Greater London. If the Con¬ 
servatives should win Greater London on 
April 9th, Sir Alec Douglas-Home would 
probably be wise {Q dissolve Parliament and 
go straight to the country in May; other¬ 
wise, to wait until October. Mr Berrington 
might judge Labour’s prospects for the 
GLC to be slightly brighter still. “If 
Labour fail to win control of the Greater 
London Council in April,” he said in his 
Aspect article, “they have little chance of 
achieving a parliamentary majority at a 
general election held in May or June.” He 
added that: 

A small Labour majority on the Council 
would suggest a very close General Elec¬ 
tion result, while a Labour majority of 
about 30 would mean the return of at 
least a small Labour majority in the 
House of Commons. 

But, whichever summary is correct, it is 
apparent that, as things are,, Labour seems 
to have the better chance of ruling the new 
Greater London Council at the start. 

T his has important political implications. 

Hitherto, Labour has been formally 
committed by its annual conference to re¬ 
pealing. the London Government Act, to 
abolishing the new Greater London Council, 
and restoring the old London County 
Council if it comes back to power. This was 
partly because it assumed that the Greater 
London Council would always be Conser¬ 
vative-controlled. Now, however, it seems 
that if Labour wins the general election this 
year it will almost certainly win the Greater 
London totfndl too. Any destruction of the 
council by Labour therefore becomes much 
less likely? and it now seems safe to assuide 
that thk first experiment in regional govern¬ 
ment will go ahead. 

It is, of course, a pure fluke that this first 
GLC election and the general election will 
take place in the same year. Most usually, 
important elections for the entire GLC will 
take place in the middle of a parliamentary 
term; because there is normally a mid¬ 
term swing against the party m power, it 
may very well become the general rule tl)at 
when the country has a Conservative govern¬ 
ment Greater London is ruled by Labour, 
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and when tp coim^hfias a labour govern¬ 
ment Qismtt London is ruled by the Qon- 
This tendency for there to be a 
split between" the gpyemmprnt of the cpuntiy 
andthegovernmeiitdr the mettopoli^-^this 
probability that the party in political oppo¬ 
sition at Westminster will often have the 


BRITAIN 

simultaneous opportunity of brgani^hg the 
admkistrition 0f this immensely iRifj&tsuM ’ 
local aiitlWM^^coilid Itave very intriguirtg 
consequence r indeed for the whole future 
course of British politics. Not nearly 
enough attention and speculation have been 
devoted to them as yet. 



Church 
Status to 
Church 
Contract? 



R evolutionary proposals which would 
fundamentally alter the position of 
Church of England clergy are put forward 
in a report* by Mr Leslie Paul published 
by the Ghurch Information Office this week. 
In i960 the Church Assembly passed a 
motion calling for an inquiry into the status 
of Anglican clergy and a year later the cen¬ 
tral advisory council for the ministry 
appointed Mr Paul, a sociologist and today 
a practising Anglican, to carry it out. His 
report will be discussed in Church Assembly 
in February and again in July. It seems cer¬ 
tain to give rise to keen controversy. 

Mr Paul has put forward more than sixty 
proposals for reform, many of them tech¬ 
nical, but their overriding intention is clear: 
the clergy arc to be transformed from a 
profession of self-employed men of inde¬ 
pendent income into Salaried servants of 
the Church. They are to move, in Sir 
Henry Maine’s classic phrase, from a posi¬ 
tion of status to one of contract. They will 
no longer be a series of corporations sole 
but a kind of civil service of the Church. 

At the core of Mr Paul’s revolutionary 
schenie is his proposal to abolish the par¬ 
son’s freehold and substitute a system of 
leasehold tenure. Udder present law a par¬ 
son once appointed tb a btnefiee holds office 
for life and can Only be dispossessed for 
a criminal offence or gross neglect of his 
duties. Under the new Pauline system every 
freehold would become a leasehold of ten 
years standing, renewable for another five, 
whereupon it would come to an end* smti the 
parson have to move elsewhere. Mr 
Paul suggests that this alteration ,^^18 
take place as individual ^ceh<A4s fall y£catit 
or within ttjn Jrcars, whichever 'bew.s fir^t. 
The council which appon^ :'n!^„ has 
already; expressed grave doubts abqtytjdtis 
proposed defeat 9? existing q|cpectahbns, 
and recommends that any change should 
not afeci j$5 rights of rittin| incumbenti 
Jb,t pui^s© of ,Nir Paul’s proposal is to 


increase the mobility of the clergy, although 
he suggests that they are surprisingly mobile 
already. He states that the average length 
of an incumbent’s tenancy of his benefice is 
seven years, less than half the, period of the 
proposed new leasehold. The source of 
this vital figure is not given. Mr Paul states 
that half of the 10,000 incumbents in 1961 
had held their livings for only five year* and.. 
that less than a quarter had an inning! of 
over ten years, but one cannot conclude 
anything from these figures about how long 
the incumbents of five years’ standing would 
be likely to bold their office. 


A n inevitable effect of the abolition of 
the freehold would be to increase the 
powers of the bishops over clergy and move 
the Church nearer to Roman centralism. 
The freedom of expression of individual 
clergymen might well be circumscribed. In 
a Church such as the Anglican, whose 
genius is to tolerate diverse doctrinal views 
within a single fold, this could be serious. 
Bishops and other dignitaries such as arch¬ 
deacons, it is true, are also scheduled to lose 
their freeholds. Bishoprics would be hdd 
fot fiftpen years in the first place with an ex¬ 
tension for ariother five: archdeacons would 
be appointed for ten years wiih a similar 
prolongation. All clergy would be com¬ 
pulsorily reared at 70, but dignitaries could 
have their tenure extended by annual dr 
triennial licence. Another ffiijor change 
suggested by Mr Paul is the abolition of 
benefice income. f The incumbent cferj^y 
Would no longer a$ at prefcentdraw their 
income partly from individual benefices and 
partly from the supplements bf the Church 
Ctimmistioners, but all' benefice funds 
Would be pooled foto a central fund from 
which personal salaries Would bef paid! The 
aim would fee to fcecutc that *U clergy in 
every diodes* Would ip fact jetajoy the tifae 
mcotne, Whidb; in m$ 6 z avemg©d u £i»fc3 
gtbss, pteafh^feibna^ &W incunobet^, and 
between £59 i and £750 for assistant curiftes 
after three years bf service. *> : 
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exercised by tlfc efisparity beeween tho edn- 
‘ centration of population and the distribu¬ 
tion of the clergy. In fl&co^fueb f»Here- 
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between toWn and country would l&ttMgm- 
ally reduced. Mr Paul toys with tw^nmtas- 
tic idea of drafting the rural clergy intp the 
cities, but, rejects it in favour 0? a Sjptfein 
of directing the clergy by special regional 
boards for pi first five years ofetttth pastoral 
life. This h tiplikely to reqaftAf <raptutous 
reception. Tbe'-'powers of b&hopa would be 
curtailed; ‘ " “ 4 ’ 

be invad# 
and cleqij 
Mr m 
the 

of the h w 
to:al abofil 
central ai 
a rather hazy 
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he stops short 
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oard.. He opts for 
Keihe under which ecclesi¬ 
astical and royal patronage would remain 
unchanged but^afi other patronage wdijild 
be riansferrecUoa central clergy ,staff board 
whose work would be supplemented by a 
group of regional bodies. In theory these 
boards would be mainly clearing houses 
for information about clerical yacandes 
and applicants, but inevitably they would 
come to wield considerable influence over 
appointments. They would form an essen¬ 
tial part of the design to Create a clerical 
bureaucracy. 

Other of Mr Paul’s suggestions are less 
controversial' His proposal for the creation 
of collegiate parishes in which clergymen 
could be concentrated to work more effec¬ 
tively is likely to be widely welcomed. 
Institutional"form would be given to a prac¬ 
tice which has grown up in a number of 
parishes, the most notable being Portsea. 
The point of Mr Paul’s reform Is that all 
the clergy in such parishes would have in¬ 
cumbent status, whereas at present there is 
only one incumbent with attendant curates. 
His recommendations for the. closer asso¬ 
ciation of the laity with the ministry of the 
Church, although theologically vague, are 
practically helpful. So are his proposals 
lor' the revision of Clerical pennons arrange¬ 
ments. v \\* 

The .report will be debated not only in 
Church Assembly but in foetdriis* and par¬ 
sonage houses throughout the country. 
Thanks to Mr Pafcfs researches,^ debate 
will be carried on with more Vigour and 
to some cxtent wiil be better informed. But 
the report’s methodology and . presentation 
are,open fo some ditiasm This tea pity 
bi feause dt< radical nature of thql ieport 
enures that it will most certainly get it 5 
the net effect eoutd be that all reforms will 
be delayed. 




The Press 
Council 
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T he newspapers have had some field days this 
week with Tuesday’s installation of Lord Devlin 
a$ the first non-press chairman of the press's own 
invigilatory Press Council—and the dehut with him 
of the council’s first five lay members, according 
to the scripture of the Shawcross report. 

Two things need to be said ; Lord Devlin would 
agree with both of them. One is that this change 
means no break: the old council, vastly under¬ 
provided and undersupported by its backers, had 
succeeded astonishingly in roughing out a code and 
sense of proper conduct by the press in the discharge 
of the duties that are its readers' rights ; Mr George 
Murray, the previous chairman, and his professional 
colleagues honestly opened the door. 

The other is that Lord Devlin and his lay aides are 
not there now to watch over their press colleagues 
watching over the press, or only to add verisimilitude 
to an otherwise unconvincing process ; they are parts 
of a team, with Lord Devlin as a just and com¬ 
mitted guide, all similarly bent upon blending, by 
their precept, the freedom with the responsibility of 
the press. 

The Press Council is still the press's own (under¬ 
nourished) creature ; but it now exists in its own, 
and the public's, right. It has, and can have, no 
teeth, but its tongue can be “ the only edge tool that 
grows keener with constant use.” 


The Pattern of Prescribing 


HHhe Ministry of Health has been fight- 
JL ing a continuous battle, almost since 
the health service was introduced, to keep 
the drugs bill within bounds. It has had 
to fight on two fronts: a pretty ruthless one 
with the drugs industry and a more discreet 
one with the doctors, whose prescribing for 
patients in the general medical services costs 
about £85 million a year, and rises year by 
year. 

Some of this (£21 million) is recovered 
from patients in the prescription charge. 
Some of k (£26 million) is accounted for 
by payments to chemists for dispensing the 


England 
A Wales 

1962 


Total Total 

number net 

of ingred- 

preacrip- ient 

tiona cost 


Millions £ million 

i If*4 5? 0 


Of which; 

Couch mixtures. 17-8 I f 

Barbiturates. 15 8 1-7 

Aspirin and Codeine... 14 I 2-2 

Penicillin. 9 2 4-6 

Tetracycline and other 

antibiotics. 8 8 9*4 

Tranquillizers.... 4-6 2 7 

Stimulants and slimming 
drufs... 5-4 1*3 


Average 

net 

ingred¬ 
ient cost 
per 

prescrip¬ 

tion 

Pence 

72 

24 

26 

38 

121 

257 

99 

58 


Non'pfoprietary prep- 


Proprietar?.... 

Drawings .trusses, etc.. 


58*7 
131*4* 
4 5 


3 9 
52*5* 
2 6 


16 

96 

95 


* Including 7*7 million prescriptions, with a net 
ingredient cost of £4*9 million, for non-proprietary 
drugs available only in proprietary form. 


drugs. The remaining £59 million—the 
w net ingredient cost ” of the prescriptions 
—has been subjected to a fascinating 
analysis, which was given to the Royal 
Statistical Society this week by Messrs 
Benjamin and Ash of the Ministry's statis¬ 
tical branch. 

This paper was a preview of a forthcom¬ 
ing publication to be called “ Recent NHS 
Prescribing Trends,” which will be avail¬ 
able to all doctors and should help to show 
them where their prescribing differs from 
the national and regional average. Some of 
the interesting items that emerge are that 
doctors prescribe less expensively—though 
not always less frequently—as they get 
older, perhaps through caution, perhaps 
because they have not heard of the new 
drugs. The regional differences are also 
marked, mainly, it seems, because different 
drugs are used for the same illnesses rather 
than that the illnesses are different. Some 
of the drugs prescribed most in the 
country as a whole are shown in the table. 
With bronchitis known as the English 
disease it is not surprising that cough mix¬ 
tures head the list, but it is worth noting 
that sleeping pills have beaten aspirin for 
second place. The number of prescriptions 
and thus the average net cost per prescrip¬ 
tion depend partly on the charge to patients, 
which is now 2s. an item. To save 
patients' pockets doctors may prescribe a 
month's supply of drugs for chronic com¬ 
plaints. Even so, the patient pays nearly 
the whole of the ingredient cost for cough 
mixtures and sleeping tablets. 
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Merseyside Dedfts \ 

Yeah, Yeah, Yeahf 

A new look for labour relations in the 
turbulent complex of docks along the 
river by Liverpool and Birkenhead was 
announced on Thursday afternoon. By the 
time this paper is on sale, the usual oppose 
tion to it will no doubt be brewing up along 
the Mersey. But the plan is really a remark¬ 
ably good one. It is the first-fruit of a 
directive issued late in 1961 to all ports by 
the top brass of the port employers’ federa¬ 
tion and of the Transport and General 
Workers' Union: the general aim of this 
was to bring most dockers into permanent 
employment, as opposed to the day-by-day 
casual employment that has always been the 
rule in this industry. 

Under the Merseyside scheme the super¬ 
vising dockers who are already on the 
permanent staff of individual shipping or 
stevedoring companies would stay where 
they are. The vast majority of other 
workers would be permanently employed by 
a new company formed by all employers 
in the port, and allocated to the wharves 
where they are needed. The last 10 per 
cent of dockers—ideally made up of new 
entrants to the trade, but including any 
who still do not want to be permanently 
employed—would go on with casual 
employment as at present. Piecework pay¬ 
ments would be unaffected: but permanent¬ 
ly employed dockers would get the full time 
rate of 18s. a shift for any shift that they 
do not work, instead of the present 8s. a 
shift, and a guaranteed wage of £9 9s. a 
week in place of the present fall-back pay 
of £7 18s. 6d. Workers would also get 
eight weeks on full pay if sick or injured. 
The employers would meanwhile improve 
facilities such as lavatories and washrooms 
for dockers (at present these are a disgrace). 
The cost, of £750,000 at first, would be met 
by increasing efficiency, reducing some 
manning scales, improving time-keeping— 
and doubtless the employers hope that some 
needless disputes would be eliminated. 
Ultimately the number.of dockers would be 
reduced, by stopping recruitment but not 
by sacking. 

This plan is being offered to the men 
with the greatest publicity, and with the 
support of Mr O’Hare, the local Transport 
and General Workers' leader, as well as 6 t 
the employers' association. Opposition is 
only to be, expected—especially from the 
dissident union, the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers (who would do 
almost anything to stir up trouble for Mr 
O'Hare, and who were not parties to the 
negotiations). But at present Acre is plenty 
of work in Liverpool, and things are calm. 
And even if Ac scheme were to be defeated 
now, it sets a pattern Aat should be fol¬ 
lowed, with modifications for local condi¬ 
tions, in all Ae port? of Britain. , 
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BOAC was first with jets. Now they bring you the VC10 built by the British Aircraft 
Corporation. Its advanced Rolls-Royce Conway engines are developed from the 
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each, the new Conway R.Co.42/ls are the most powerful civil jet engines in the world. 
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A Bank of America European Representative at the Zappeion (Exhibition hail) in Athens 


Man-on-the-spot... in Athens. In Greece or Guatemala, in the U. K. 
or U.S.A., wherever you might find a problem—our men are ready to help 
you find a solution. Whether you need market reports or credit Information, 
local facts or contacts, BANK OF AMERICA can provide you with 
expert assistance where it counts: on the spot. Whenever your business 
interests call for first-hand attention, see Bank of America -first In banking. 
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The Beautiful and Damned 


Camford Observed 

By Jasper Rose and John Ziman. 

GolUmcs. 255 pages. 25s, 

L ove is a desperately intransigent emo¬ 
tion. In particular it reserves to the 
lover the exclusive right to comment upon 
such pimples as the beloved may have on 
her nose. Those riparian sisters, the univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, arouse in 
their alumni a love that, entwined in lawns 
and stones and spires, is as physical and 
as catching to the throat as any mere carnal 
passion. Mr Rose and Mr Ziman, of Cam¬ 
bridge and of Oxford respectively, do love 
and Honour their almae matres. But here, in 
public print, they argue before the vulgar 
world that the ancient ladies* minds are not 
so fabulously preserved as their exquisite 
bodies. Their thesis, very briefly, is that the 
vast and valuable qualities of Oxford and 
of Cambridge are at present concealed, and 
often neglected, by an irrelevant traditional¬ 
ism that cannot be defended in a day when 
their expenses are largely met out of the 
taxes paid by the whole nation. 

This thesis is exhaustively documented 
and passionately argued. It is a part of the 
case for the reform of higher education that 
was skirted delicately around by Lord 
Robbins’s committee, who implied that 
these universities should reform themselves 
and hung over their heads the vague threat 
of a Royal Commission. It might, indeed, 
be argued that the failings of Oxford and 
Cambridge are of importance only to those 
who have the luck (in s£ite of the imperfec¬ 
tions, it is still fantastic luck) to attend these 
privileged minority institutions. But it is 
more than that. 

The two ancient universities set the tone 
for the whole academic and intellectual life 
of the nation. They determine the attitudes 
of the people who pass through them and 
run the civil service, the City, the political 
parties. They fix the shape of teaching in 
the public schools and in the grammar 
schools; teachers aspire to, even if they 
never attain, Oxbridge standards. That 
I there is at present a shortage of people seek¬ 
ing university places in the applied sciences 
is commonly taken as a .sign that more such 
places should not be provided. But in fact 
it is a consequence of the Oxbridge con¬ 
tempt for these disciplines. When engineer¬ 
ing* geography, sociology, agriculture 
are notoriously despised at Oxford, when 
teachers of these subjects are wilfully denied 
fellowships at Cambridge, it is hardly likely 
that schoolmasters will tenderly train young 
■plants of promise jn these directions. 


So the detailed study of what goes on at 
Oxford and Cambridge is of real and general 
importance. Mr Rose is. a historian, Mr 
Ziman a physicist. They are unusually 
qualified to tell the truth; and the truth 
they tell is bound to be painful to the 
universities. For example, the news that 
Oxford and Cambridge, alarmed by the low 
level of would-be entrants this year, have 
decided to join all the other universities in 
the Universities’ Central Council on Admis¬ 
sions is being put about as a great democra- 
tisation of Oxbridge. But Mr Rose and Mr 
Ziman make it plain that what really matters 
is the college scholarship system. “The 
scholarship system should be discontinued. 
Its serious charitable purpose has evapor¬ 
ated ; its meritocratic efficiency is doubt¬ 
ful ; its educational consequences are 
harmful.” 

They even dare to argue that—whatever 
useful gifts may be picked up at Oxbridge— 
the education itself is not as good as it might 
be. The Oxbridge system fosters the con¬ 
tinuation, within each university, of two 
separate and parallel educational processes. 
The colleges select, house and run private 
tuition for their undergraduates. The facul¬ 
ties do the rest of the teaching and the 
examining. These two parallels never meet. 
The colleges, which are admirable social 
organisations and unrivalled fountains of 
scholarship and civilisation, are not very 
keen on mass education and not very good 
at it. The faculties are simply not m a 
position to do well the mass education for 
which they are theoretically intended: and 
if it is a question of taking measures at 
university level that would make the facul¬ 
ties able to do their job much better, the 
proposal is likely to be defeated by dons 
who, although members of a faculty, owe 
their prime allegiance to a college and are 
determined to defend its privileges. The 
hardest but the justest judgment in this book 
is an answer to those dons who claim that 
the superiority of Oxford and Cambridge 
over die provincial universities can be 
shown by the lower failure rate for students 
at Oxbridge. Why do Oxhridge men so 
rarely fail their examinations? “ The 
faculties cannot easily deny an honours 
degree to men whom they have done little 
to teach, less to advise and nothing to 
select/’ 

The book does not propose any sweeping 
reform. But it makes out to perfection the 
case for transforming Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge from loose confederations of autono¬ 
mous bodies into true., cebtfalised, tightfy 
federated organisations for scholarship and 
teaching. Tnere is much that absolutely 
must be preserved in the excellence of the 


two great universities. They can probably 
only do the job themselves of keeping what 
is good and diseflfUg the great rafts of 
lumber. But it is probably only under a 
threat that they will set about the job. 

It happens that a threat of the best, com¬ 
petitive kind is already before them. All 
those brilliant young dons who are now 
heading off for professorial chairs at the new 
and expanding universities are the greatest 
drain on the talent of Oxbridge that has ever 
taken place. (Mr Rose and Mr Ziman are 
at present on high-grade visits at universities 
in rhe United States: Mr Ziman will return 
to a chair at Bristol.) If this process stops 
short of a total drain of progressives out of 
Oxbridge, it should shake the old univer¬ 
sities into looking again at what they are 
in the world for. It would only remain to 
reduce the large differential in salaries 
between Oxbridge and other universities— 
a differential that this book makes a bold 
but fruitless attempt (p quantify—and 
Oxford and Cambridge would take their 
place as what they should be; the best 
among equals in a national endeavour for 
education and research. 

Macmillan’s Home Run 

The Fight for the Tory Leadership 

By Randolph S. Churchill. 

Heinemann. 160 pages. 7s. 6d. 

T his is a more valuable small book, at 
least transiently, than may be suggested 
by its heavy padding from a wastepaper- 
basketful of newspaper cuttings, and bv its 
obsession to be rude to The Times . There 
is no reason to doubt Mr Randolph 
Churchiirs claim that “ wherever possible I 
have consulted the principal actors in the 
drama” that led to Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home’s accession. The author is no shrink¬ 
ing violet. It is also evident that not all the 
actors sent him away with a flea in his ear. 
The book reads like a story told to an ebul¬ 
lient member of the circus which attached 
itself at Blackpool to Lord Hailsham, eman¬ 
ating at least partly from high places in the 
court which surrounded the last days of 
Harold Macmillan, fairly dearly indeed with 
some help from Mr Macmillan himself, 

Mr ChurchiM makes it clear that Mr Mac¬ 
millan did not want Mr Butler as his suc¬ 
cessor ; the ex-Prime Minister’s preferences 
were for Lord Hailsham or Lord Home 
(fi/k Churchill says in that order). But the 
theme of the bewfc is that Mr Macmillan 
acted with fine impartiality throughout, and 
that indeed ; 

from his sick bed, at the risk of his life, he 
contri\fcd out of chaos that the Qneeti was 
spared embarrassment, that the harion Should 
. have a strong Government, and that the Tory 
peuty would have the best opportunity of win¬ 
ning the general election, 
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The tribute is sincere; to Mr Macmillan 
and his familiars, matters may well have 
looted like that. But this contorting pane¬ 
gyric obscures two deliberate and contro¬ 
versial decisions which Mr Macmillan did 
take in that last week, both of which Wer§ 
designed to ditch Mr Butler. 

One was his uimrecedcnted act in throw¬ 
ing the request for “the process of con- 
sultarion to begin ” into the middle of the 
convention-likc atmosphere of the party 
conference; it would have been more usual 
in Tory tradition for this process of consul¬ 
tation to have begun privately, before or 
even after Mr Macmillan had tendered his 
resignation to the Queen, instead of tender¬ 
ing his intention to resign to Blackpool 
tower, thus giving an asvscmbly of ardent 
party workers a constitutional importance 
they had never had before. Mr Macmillan’s 
second controversial act was that on the last 
Friday morning he rejected the request of 
the Powell-Macleod-Maudling-ErtOp.group 
in the cabinet that he should “ delay action 
for another two or three days 46 that some¬ 
one other than Home might have a chance 
of emerging,” even although, it was known 
by then that Lord Hailsham and Mr Maud- 
ling also preferred Mr Butfer to Lord Home. 
Mr Macmillan’s retqft that “it will just 
cause ghastly confusion if we delay ” was 
based on the fact that by then he felt he 
could aigue that Lord Home was in the 
lead, on points though certainly not yet on 
technical knock-out; it is difficult to be¬ 
lieve that, he Wpuldl have been similarly 
adamant against delay if it had been some¬ 
body other th 4 n One of his nominees in that 
position. 

Mr Macmillan, in short, exercised a 
referee’s option in deciding not merely when 
and where die final boxing bout should 
suddenly start, but also when it should be 
summarily declared ended. Mr Cassius 
Clay *s manager could probably arrange a 
points victoty over even Mr Sonny Liston, 
if granted similar privileges. As the prime 
ministership of Britain is not an office which 
should be held in any way in hereditary fee, 
this was exttemcly undesirable. In any 
future situation of this kind, the prime 
minister should resign ; the Queen should 
ask 9ome cabinet minister to form a purely 
temporary administration ; and Conservative 
MPs should then proceed to the formal elec¬ 
tion of a new leader in the same way as 
Labour MPs do. When a prime minister is 
being jockeyed oilt of power, he will not 
automatically and necessarily be the most 
coolly penetrating judge Of whom to choose 
to jockey in as his successor ; and the con¬ 
stitution should Hot be interpreted in a way 
that gives him too much scope for such 
jockeying. 

This review was written before Mr Iain 
MacleocFs story appeared in this week’s 
Spectator. Only one further point need be 
added after reading that story: Mr MacleodPs 
darning suggestion thht, during the process 
of sliding out Tory opinion, expressions 
of genuine regard for Lord Home were 
somehow translated into unwarranted first 
tfr second preferences for him . 
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Quiet Canadian Diplomat 

What’s Past Is Prologue: The 

Memoirs of Vincent Massey 

Macmillan. 540* pages. 50s. 

W ITH Canada’s present Prime Minister, 
Vincent Massey belongs go that first 
line, long generation of Gmiwfiart public ser¬ 
vants who won world rating. He spent a 
lifetime of duty in the transatlantic triangle 
of Ottawa-Washjngton-London in which 
Canada can still count for so much. He 
was Canada’s first diplomatic representative 
in the United States; fie was Canada’s first 
Canadian Governor-General; in between* 
he was for the eleven tumultuous years from 
* 935-1946 Canadian high commissioner in 
London. ■ *■»■> - 

• . This long book is not the book that it 
might have been, or that such a career of 
service deserves, because this quiet Cana¬ 
dian is too unpretentious and too little prone 
to political introspection or novel thought 
to give us*his own findings from it all. Too 
many little things are left in, and too many 
big things are left out, or left aside, 

There are self-revealing flashes: when 
Massey, with all the other Commonwealth 
high commissioners, agrees in 1938 that 
** the world can’t be plunged into the 
horrors of universal war for a difference of 
Opinion over a few miles of territory or a 
few days one way or another in a time¬ 
table when he says during the bombing of 
London that “this isn’t the real war—the 
real war is between us and the Russians ” ; 
when he categorises Wendell Willkie as “ a 
very ambitious and wary politician . . . with 
a quite restricted knowledge ” ; and, above 
all, when he records through the larger part 
of the book the love-hate relationship be¬ 
tween himself and that other great Canadian 
and his long familiar chief, Mackenzie 
King—or evert when (to the interest today 
no doubt of Mr Rby Thomson) he castigates 
the stuffy and ambivalent official Canadian 
attitude to the award of honours. But, too 
often, Mr Massey holds his peace and keeps 
his counsel, though when he was at work he 
never did either of these things if he thought 
that the discharge Of his duty demanded 
firm assertion or even defiance, whether to 
his own Prime Minister or to Britain’s ; he 
could take the high line if he thought it 
was the right one. 

What emerges simply artd uncontrived 
from these pages is the picture of a good 
Canadian always, who was never chauvinist, 
and, equally, of a good friend and neighbour 
of the English-speaking allies, whether in 
war or in peace. Passionately concerned as 
he is for the identity, cultural and political, 
of Canada, he has never fallen into die trap 
of believing that this means hostility or 
resentment towards either Britain or the 
United States. Indeed, in both of these coun¬ 
tries, Vincefit Massey is best known as 
their friend. Concerned always, With his 
family, for education in Canada, be won a 
place in Londbn, too, as a patron of the 
arts; and the best expression of his concern 
for Canada’s proper self, French as well as 
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On Her Own 

Fatherless Families 

By Margaret Wynn. 

Michael Joseph. 212 pages. 25s. 

A CHEAT deal Is heard today about the 
plight of the unmarried mother and 
child, but not nearly so much aboUt the 
much larger number of families that are 
fatherless because the mother is widowed, 
divorced or separated. Mrs Wynn esti¬ 
mates that there are at least 785,000 
fatherless children, of whom over a half 
are in families where the parents arc 
separated or divorced and a third where 
the mother is widowed ; fewer than 10 per 
cent have an unmarried mother. 

Such a large group of children who on 
the face of it need special help might be 
expected to have special recognition in 
social security schemes. Ih fact, they do 
net. Mrs Wynn shows that fatherless 
children are treated differently according to 
which piece of social legislation their 
mothers fall under. If the father is, killed | 
at Work, the mother’s pension is higher than | 
if he is killed on the roads; moreover, she 
can earn as much as she likes if she is an 
industrial or war widow, whereas in other 
cases her benefit is reduced after she earns 
(now) £6 a week. Unearned income 
totally disregarded in all these cases, but if 
a mother, chinking quite naturally that she 
cannot cope on her owri wkh a job, house 
and children, rcHes on national assistance 
for supplementing her benefit, then any 
unearned income, or charitable payment, 
she may haye is taken into account when 
her a&mahce is calculated/ 

Watching the author pick her way 
through this tangle of social security pro¬ 
vision, one can only blukh With shame at 
the sheet meanness With which the father¬ 
less family js treated. And the more 
Children them are in a family, the worst 
they are dealt With., partly because of the 
mother's extra difficulty in finding housing; 
but also because the AsriVtaiice Board’s 
regulations for disregards (the amount of 
savings, earnings or other income that ,can 
be disregarded before' an assisted person’s ■ 
needs ate assessed) hbt distinguish ■ 
between, say, an old age pensioner living | 
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MODERN MONEY & 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

by ISIDORE OSTRER 

Here is a book of revolutionary ideas and creative 
thinking on the important subject of modern money. 
The author has been writing on economics for over 
40 years. He not only exposes the great flaw in our 
present monetary system—a defect that wastes goods 
and causes unemployment — but he suggests a 
practical remedy. 

This is a stimulating, authoritative and challenging 
treatise on questions that vitally affect all of us. 
Foreword bv LORD BEAVERBROOK. Net 15s. 
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alone and a widowed mother with two or 
more children. There is « great deal to be 
sajd for Mrs Wynn’s proposal that there 
should be a disregard in respect of each 
child. 

The Assistance Board does nor in fact 
come well out of this investigation: nof 
because it is nor well-meaning—Mrs Wynn 
quotes one of the board’s report® to show 
how hard it tries—but because local officials 
of ^ the board may be too arbitrary and 
stringent and also because the allowances 
are simply not enough to pay for replacing 
household goods and children’s clothing. 

A minimum fatherless child’s allowance 
is thus the first of Mrs Wynn’s recommen¬ 
dations. But she has many otters, in the 
sptete of welfare and housing, as well, all 
of them aimed at keeping the mother and 
children, together and preventing the 
children from going into care. This is not 
only humanitarian $ it is also economic 
sense, for the cost of keeping a child in a 
local authority home is over £10 a week. 
Mrs Wynn’s painstaking, but horrifying, 
book should be widely read. 


New Rules for Nations 

The Development of International Law 
through the Political Organs of the 
United Nations 

By Rosalyn Higgins. 

Oxford University Press for the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of International Affairs. 425 pages. 63s. 

I n this important and well documented 
book, Mrs Higgins investigates the ex¬ 
tent to which the practice of the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Trusteeship Council and the Economic and 
Social Council, as well as of the United 
Nations Secretariat, is helping to form rules 
of international customary law, that is rules 
which those who follow them feel to be 
obligatory. This is a pioneering work from 
two points of view. First, previous attempts 
to ascertain the practice of states have been 
largely limited to their direct diplomatic 
contacts ; the behaviour of governments, as 
shown by the votes and statements of their 
representatives in the United Nations, has 
hitherto been little explored as a source of 
international law. Secondly, Mrs Higgins 
has examined not only the practice of states 
in the United Nations but also the record of 
the United Nations itself and of its organs 
as subjects of the international community. 

The concept of statehood in international 
law, as demonstrated in the practice of the 
United Nations, has been often, although 
admittedly not exclusively, connected with 
the requirements of Article 4 (1) of the 
Charter ; this lays down not only that appli¬ 
cants for membership should be “ States " 
but, among other criteria, that they should 
be peace-loving, * a term that clearly per¬ 
mits a high degree of subjective political 
assessment on the part of the voting mem¬ 
bers. Mrs Higgins may therefore be claim¬ 
ing rather much in this regard from United 
Nations practice when she says that “ varia- 
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rious ip United Nations practice concerning 
claims of statehood are a result not of an 
abandonment of traditional logal criteria of 
statehood ”—i.e. population, fixed territory, 
stable and effective government and sove¬ 
reign independence—“but of the proper 
use of flexibility in interpreting these criteria 
in relation to the claim in which they are 
presented,” , Ou the other hand she is no 
doubt right to emphasise the desirability of 
weighing seemingly conflicting values in the 
interests of international organisations as a 
whole. 

The practice of the United Nations with 
regard to the representation of states by the 
nominees of particular governments, and to 
a s till greater extent the more flexible policy 
of the subsidiary organs of the United 
Nations in this respect, is, as Mrs Higgins 
admits, to be distinguished from the recogni¬ 
tion of governments by states. Neverthe¬ 
less, one can agree with her that recognition 
in international law is losing much of its 
importance and that the trend has been 
accelerated by the practice of the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations by the very terms 
of the Charter, and in particular Article 
2 (4), has been closely concerned with the 
legal limits on the use of force in inter¬ 
na tiongl relations. Mrs Higgins is able to 
show convincingly that much of the tradi¬ 
tional international law relating to the use 
of force has been superseded by the Charter 
and by the practice of the United Nations ; 
in a most illuminating and detailed review 
of the major incidents involving the use of 
threat of force since the second world war, 
she points out, for example, that United 
Nations practice in regard to hostilities be¬ 
tween Egypt and Israel has clearly con¬ 
demned Egypt’s claim to exercise belligerent 
rights of visit, search and seizure in a 
de facto state of peace after a general armis¬ 
tice, a point of view at variance with tradi¬ 
tional international law and the decisions 
of some national courts. Sometimes the 
lessons to be drawn from the actual practice 
of the United Nations are not easily dis¬ 
covered, and Mrs Higgins falls back, quite 
properly it must immediately be said, on her 
own opinion. In the Cuba blockade the 
reviewer would be doubtful, however, 
whether the action of the United States is 
justifiable as the exercise of a “right of 
anticipatory defence”; but—and this is 
a disarming and sometimes frustrating 
characteristic of other passages in the book 
—Mrs Higgins in a footnote immediately 
wonders whether the installation of Soviet 
rockets was not a legitimate act of self- 
defence on the part of Cuba. The section 
here under consideration also includes a 
summary of the record of the United 
Nations itself with regard to the use of force 
in Korea and in the Congo. 

The most striking and perhaps most con¬ 
troversial section of the book is concerned 
with the concept of “ domestic jurisdiction,” 
especially with the interpretation of “ essen¬ 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
State ” in Article 2 (7) of the Charter; this 
phrase purports to define the limits beyond 
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which United Nair^' ^ te vWtion cannot 
go except \ ct X7T T /feforceraent 
measures under ^ la P[ cr VII of m&^ijharteT. 
A vital qiS 5 ? 18 at wy g^enUften 
is included ' n domestic: jurisdiction, a vari¬ 
able wbfcct t0 die inroads of 

deveto" /ng i ntern adonal practice 

0 f fitc United Nations in this respect is 
rrl ;ewed at length by Mrs Higgins and she 
i> able to substantiate her case that, in spite 
of the misgivings of some countries, which 
have often included the United Kingdom, 
the protected sphere of domestic jurisdiction 
has been steadily narrowed on a variety of 
grounds. 

In general the book exhibits many of the 
merits and some of the defects to be found 
in the work of the Yale University School 
of “ realist ” international lawyers, led by 
Professor McDougal, to whom Mrs Higgins 
acknowledges her debt. Sometimes the mere 
multiplication of facts is taken too easily to 
prove a principle of law, or an inconclusive 
recital of incidents culminates in a plethora 
of over-qualified and vague generalisations. 

As a whole, however, the book is an impres¬ 
sive piece of research, which deserves the 
serious attention of all concerned with the 
development of international law. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Adjusting to Technological Change. Edited 
by Gerald Somers, Edward Cushman and Nat 
Weinberg. Harper and Row. 238 pages. 34s. 

A professor, an industrialist and a trade union 
expert are the editors of this collection of essays 
by experts on technological unemployment In 
America. Two of them worked on the pioneer 
Armour Automation Committee. One of the 
most interesting ideas advanced is that training 
must be available to all workers so that constant 
upgrading will leave room at the bottom of the 
ladder for the unemployed. 

The Politics of State and Local Gqvern- 
MJiNi* By Duane Lockard. Collier-Macmillan. 
576 pages. 63s. 

A new college textbook on American state 
and local government which is up-to-date, read¬ 
able and stimulating. Mr Lockard’s underlying 
thesis is that politics and government cannot be 
understood in isolation from each other. He 
deplores the American tradition that politics is i 
necessary evil and docs much to dispel it. 

Britain: An Official Handbook. 1964 
edition. Central Office of Information, HMSO. 
600 pages. 

This excellent annual has been given a re-style 
for quicker reference; its contents, after revision 
of facts and figures, seem much the same as last 
year’s. It provides the readiest readable statistical 
snapshot of Britain and the British, and contain! 
many intriguing facts that appear nowhere else 
under official approval. 

Annual Abstract cf Statistics. No. 1 00 ,1 
1963. Central Statistical Office, tiAiSO. 347 
pages. 22s. 6d. 

The hundredth volume in this series came | 
unobtrusively on to. the Stationery Office’s list. 
Nothing world-shaking in the list of new tables, 
but each year the coverage i9 belter. Welcome 
additions this time are appendixes defining the 
standard regions and the standard industrial 
classification. 

The Cambridge History of the British I 
Empire, Vol. VIII: South Africa, Rhodesia and I 
the High Commission Territories. (2nd edition.) 
Edited by Eric A. Walker. Cambridge Uni 
versity Press, 1115 pages. £5. 




It takes skills in thousands of man hours, all Jrinds of 
skills to land safely one 90-ton jet-liner and V hundred 
precious lives. It’s natural rubber—the best rubber for 
the job—that takes that 140 m.p.h. impact and copes with 
the searing heat and strain. 

The heat is generated at the instant an jnrCGaft touches 
down; and even more when it tagis fur take-off. 


Natural rubber dissipates this heat without suffering 
damage. It does the same job for all heavy-duty tyre work 
where heat build-up is a wear and a safety factor. 

Next time you are taking off or making a landing think 
of what those whirling treads are going through—and 
thank your lucky stars that natural rubber, the best high 
performance rubber, always plays it cool. 


Natural Rubber - an industry on the move 

MALAYAN RUBBER FOND BOARD, Kuala Lumpur and centres throughout the world 









it was in 1863 that National and Grindlays opened it® first 
branch in Calcutta. Long enough ago to become identified 
with the country, to become part of its daily life, to know its 
people, its commerce and its needs. 

Whatever your need, whether the most detailed market 
information or simply travellers' cheques, the fully compre¬ 
hensive banking service of National and GrincHays is ready 
to meet your requirements through a wide network of branches 
in India and elsewhere in Asia and Africa. 

NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 

BANK LIMITED 

NEAD OFFICE. 26 BISHOPSSATEj LONDON, E.CA. 

Brandies in INDIA - PAKISTAN • CEYLON ' ADEN • SOMALIA 
KENYA UGANDA TANGANYIKA • ZANZIBAR 

NORTHERN RHODESIA - SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Bilker* to thi* Government in ADEN KENYA • US AND A ■ ZANZIBAR 
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F ew people outside ,thc Cabinet (and how many inside it ?) 
expected quite such apackageof new commitments to 
tighten «p restrictive practices legislation as Mr Heath 
caipe out with this Week; and the number of reservations about 
detail that' one has to express arises in part from the very com¬ 
prehensiveness of the Reforms he is promising. Beyond the 
immediate legislation to abolish resale price maintenance aS 
a general trade {lattice, he has committed die Government to 
ifjpst of the extensions of existing legislation against restrictive 
practices and monoply that critics such as this paper have 
ever proposed to the British pattern. The first, however much 
one discounts those famous half a million small shopkeepers, 
is an act of electoral courage. Legislation about the rest will 
have to wait until after the election; but it Will not bp a 
popular commitment with the Conservatives’ more weighty 
backing of medium and large-scale organised business 
interests. His colleagues and back-benchers have left Mr 
Heath in no doubt about the political risks of his reforms ; 
liberals outside must congratulate him for accepting these risks. 

He has promised the bill to end resale price maintenance, 
except where justified before a judicial tribunal, for this 
session. It should be published in four to six weeks, along 
with a white paper detailing the further reforms proposed on 
restrictive practices, monopoly and mergers. His statement 
to the Commons on Wednesday did not spell it out very far: 

The government believes that this practice is in general incom¬ 
patible with tjhe objective of encouraging effective competition 
and keeping down costs and prices. It has concluded that resale 
price maintenance should be presumed to be against the public 
interest unless it is proved to the contrary to the satisfaction of 
a judicial tribunal. 

What is apparently proposed is that the bill will specify a 
date after which resale price maintenance—effectively, malting 
it a condition of sale to a retailer thatheshduld adhere to a 
price set by the manufacturer, enforceable before the courts, 
—should become illegal. Bythat date ahyone who wishes to 
justify his own particidat use of RPM Will nave to register 
1 or lodge his appeal; fof special treatment. These, special pleas 
[will be tided, upon by. a special tribunal—probably some 
| extension of die Restrictive Practices Coyrt. Mr Heath felt 
It would be tight that those trades which are applying for 
exemption should maintain exemption from the abolition while 
the case is Before the courts. 

And since any,continuing right, to RPM test® ultimately 
tpm the sanction of enforcement, Mr Heath appears to accept. 
titat ^manufacturer seelring r enem prion might tjius continue to 
take re-sellers to court to ehforce the prices hft sets eveii before 
the new tribunal has decided whether he is exempt' or not. 


. This process may, be lengthy; possibly up to two or three 
years, the Board -Trade seen*?' dunk, Mr Heatb sjeems 
to pe assuming that trade, associations rather than individual 
manufacturers wijl be the main applicants for exemption; and 
that the tribunal wiU be able to lay down precedents fpr cate¬ 
gories of manufacturer, and also demonstrate afat by .case the 
kind that it wijl not, thus weeding our the, ptea^in advance. 
The first, assumption may be: true ; trade.assprfadops bftcn.m 
practice “pplice^and enforce the ‘Vindividual price main- 
tf nance ”, of manufacturers in their industry. Application by 
individuals and not trade associations,,# it wefy decided, .upon 
as a general policy by business,.cupld possibly l^ood the 
tribunal with cases, though it woujd.no dpubt respft to the 
“ consolidation ” of basicaSy similar application*. The tribunal 
may well be able to exempt categories of manufacturer follow¬ 
ing upon a successful plea for exemption by ope of them. It 
is not so clear that the failure of . ope to establish hi$ case for 
it could justify the tribunal in a blanket refusal of exemption 
for all in his trade or category. Moreover, it may not be easy 
to establish precedents about the kind of argument that will 
be accepted in justification or will not. In cases before the 
Restrictive Practices Court, arguments that have been rejected 
for one trade have later been accepted for others. Devising die 
criteria for this tribunal may not be too difficult. Making its 
operations effective and expeditious could be more so. 


T hat being said, one should not underestimate the moral 
effect of an official condemnation of RPM as generally 
against the public interest. As MxH?ath has said, there are 
quite a number of manufacturers who would like to see the 
practice go; a much larger number of others who will readily 
reconcile themselves tq it and to reorganising their pattern of 
distribution and marketing; and perhaps only a small though 
important core of last-ditch defenders of the principle. Among 
distributors and retailers one would guess that the thrusting 
group who want to gain the benefits of efficiency by price- 
cutting is perhaps larger, with an already growing proportion 
of trade; ncutrals may be fewer.; the throng bn die defensive 
more, important in numbers than in share of trade. The 
measure will remove one. remaining obstacle to effective 
competition in the distributive trades,allowing rationalisation 
there to gb forward: faster anil even more generally. It could 
have some, interesjinjj ’'s|^WejEffc6 uppn certain marketing 
services fbabhawe .^j<ro;'deg&' befcn substitutes fjjr price 
CMnjxtftjoo, ' of consumer advertising, 

co-operative tra^S*' l '^''jt|e latest' surrogate, trading ‘stamps. 
Mr Sich, die Registrar of Restrictive Practices, has not 
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had to wait long for governmental acceptance of his argu¬ 
ment that “information^ agreements,” which often replace 
restrictive agreements that have been dcclaredunlawful, should 
also be made registrable. He has noted the dpvelopme^ of 
these agreements, as more and more restrictive practicdfhave 
been ruled upon or abandoned, in previous reports; hot until 
this year’s report, published last week, did he publicly propose 
that they should become registrable ; now they will. These 
agreements, as he said then, 

do provide a framework within which consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously there may arise understandings about prices, allocations 
of contracts and so on. ; * * 

They can for example be used to contrive a situation of “ price 
leadership.” There are industries where this comes about 
“ naturally ” because manufacturers can hardly avoid following 
the prices set by some predominant producers, often the 
lowest-cost in die industry; and in Britain, unlike America, 
this is not assumed to be necessarily reprehensible. But when 
it comes about through the result of agreement to exchange 
information about prices and other matters, it may simply 
be a contrivance to perpetuate the effect (though not the 
sanctions) of a former price-fixing agreement. Moreover, 
these information agreements seem in some cases to have been 
used to confront purchasers with onerous trading conditions 
in standard forms of contract. Just how far One can legislate 
to prevent manufacturers acting similarly (“ Conscious 
parallelism ”) if they are determined to remains to be seen ; 
and Mr Sich does not propose that information agreements 
should have to be justified on quite as stria criteria as those 
that already apply to restrictive trade agreements. Neverthe¬ 
less, this is one step further to be taken. 

Mr Heath’s plan to re-strengthen the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion would appear to take it back to where it was just before 
the Restrictive Practices Act of 1956—i.e. larger, and able to 
carry on its investigations of single-firm monopolies in separate 
groups, thus operating on more at once and speeding up 
inquiries. That curtailment of the Commission’s powers—in 
practice demonstrated to be much more than was justified 
by the removal of restrictive practices from its purview— 
always seemed, along with the 1956 Act’s strengthening of 
manufacturers’ powers to enforce individual RPM, to be one 
of the quids pro quo that the then Conservative government 
gave business for accepting the bill. If so, Mr Heath has taken 
both sweeteners back. In line with this, and potentially more 
significant, is his declaration of government intent to take 
more powers to deal with any practices contrary to the public 
interest that the Commission’s reports might reveal. In posse, 
this could imply repentance indeed. One irritating but 
fortunately occasional chore for every President of the Board 
of Trade since 1950, when the Commission began producing 
reports, has been to find excuses for doing nothing 
about the recommendations of these successive reports. For a 
Conservative President now to be envisaging further powers to 
act upon these reports—including “ cease and desist ” orders 
and the power to order divorcement or separation of business 
operations owned joindy—certainly raises one’s eyebrows. He 
is also planning to empower the Commission to inquire into 
services. Restrictive agreements sound more common than 
monopoly in these trades, but there might be a case for a 
“ general reference ” of them to the Commission before pass¬ 
ing jurisdiction to the Registrar and the Court 


Nor was one expecting at this stage of a government’s 
career tfie comnutment^ little vaguer, 
dentils—to inquire intoyjbergcrs that seem liable t^froapte 
mfcj&opoly. Mir Heath was carcfi# in tils phrajpjbg 

Many mergers fcre bctij?ficial^to the economy. vThejr produce 
stronger, units, economies of scale*'better management, better 
research and better sales organisations. The Government do 
not wish to place any obstacle in The way of such mergers, or 
of the great number whose effects on the economy arc not 
significant. 

There is, however, a small minority of mergers which may lead 
to monopoly condition* damaging to the, publi$ interest* iTfife 
enlarged powers to be jta]|en tyotpe6oyerunipriii 0 ensiufeth^t 
the recommendations of the (Monopolies) Commission can be 
implemented should cover this type of case. 

What the Government might really like would be advance 
notice from companies proposing large-scale takeovers and 
mergers, enabling it to warn any it chose that their proposals 
might lead to some form of inquiry about implications for the 
public interest. The procedure will not be easy to devise. 
Who would carry out the inquiry, and when ? The Mono¬ 
polies Commission, to date, has always examined actuall effects 
of what has happened in the past, not potential effects of what 
is proposed to happen; and it has always been painstakingly 
slow. Equally, inquiries taking place in some enforced cool¬ 
ing-off period between announcement of the merger and per¬ 
mission, or not, to go ahead could have some odd effects upon 
stock exchange values for the companies involved. Never¬ 
theless, investigation or judicial procedures can be devised, 
and the government can take powers of veto. One probable 
cause of the wave of takeovers of recent years, often beneficial 
but not necessarily always so, has been the outlawing of restric¬ 
tive trade practices ; and the government certainly needs some 
power over this alternative route towards engrossment of the 
market. 


A s Mr Heath also emphasised in the Commons, this remains 
British-style legislation against monopoly and restrictive 
practices, with a built-in rule of reason rather than any per se 
condemnation of practices or market structures by definition. 
But ours is already in practice stronger than most other such 
legislation outside the per se code of the United States (Ger¬ 
many has a possibly more formidable code, on paper, but 
virtually unenforced); moreover, RPM, alias “ fair trade,” 
still retains specific legal backing in some parts of the United 
States. Legislative pressure towards restoring conditions of 
classical competition, in modem developed economies where 
various forms of oligopoly are the characteristic market struc¬ 
ture, 1$ not the only spur to business efficiency that a govern¬ 
ment can apply. Its logic (too often preached in terms of quasi¬ 
religious incantation of economic holy writ) may moreover to 
some extent be at odds with more recent forms of pressure, 
such as planning, which rend to put the emphasis' oh business 
co-operation and co-hrdmation rather than reliance on sheer 
self-interest plus the invisible hand. But pressure tt> compete 
remains, so far, a rather better-tried spur to business efficiency 
than our newer methods of co-ordinating the national 
economy. And a strengthening of the machinery for policing 
it is a programme well suited to a progressive Conservatism 
that believes—more than the other party, at least—in private 
and fairly free enterprise^ ■ 
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What, No Bank Rate 

N o one in the City of London thought it at all remarkable 
that Bank rate was again unchanged on Thursday 
noon ; and that, if one stands back a little from the 
City's infectious atmosphere, is the remarkable thing. By all 
past tests, Britain's economic boom now seems to have reached 
the stage at which an increase in Bank rate from 4 to 5 per 
cent should be urgently considered ; and by the present test 
of the gilt-edged market a rise in Bank rate seems already 
signalled. Yet Lombard Street remains unmoved. Its in¬ 
souciance is not founded on any great faith that this boom 
will be so far different from others that, by grasping the neule 
of cost inflation through direct action on prices, the Govern¬ 
ment will after all be able to avoid at least some of the more 
familiar and more restrictive measures against demand infla¬ 
tion. Rather, the money market and the City as a whole are 
making wide allowances for politicking, and also for genuine 
caution, ahead of the forthcoming general election. The Bank 
rate prospect could therefore change with quite exceptional 
speed. 

This week's not very surprising news of marked upward 
revisions of investment intentions by private industry has pre¬ 
sumably quashed any lingering fear that a premature act of 
restraint could kill off the needed revival in private investment 
before it was securely in train. The majority of the other 
economic indicators already pointed towards incipient 
dangers of overheating, which if ignored entirely could easily 
bring the threat of undesirably sharp restrictions later. The 
deterioration of the balance of trade that is to be expected in 
the upward phase of the cycle began in the autumn, with a 
disconcerting check to exports accompanying the rise in 
imports, which in turn resulted both from higher import 
prices and from rising import volume. Rebuilding of stocks, 
although it has not yet shown up in the official figures, is now 
likely to be considerable, and likely to strain the trade balance 
further. Few people expect the favourable seasonal influences 
to be sufficient in the coming months to make sterling particu¬ 
larly buoyant. All these circumstances point uniformly to a 
warning rise in Bank rate-discouraging the stockbuilding at 
marginal points and strengthening the capital side of the 
balance of payments, without stifling the boom at its source. 
Internationally, too, the upward cycle of interest rates is well 
under way, and expected to go further, both in Hurope and 
the United States. 

W hy then do the British authorities hold back ? The 
election prospect provides two quite different reasons. 
First, one may assume that the prime minister and his party 
are hardly encouraging Mr Maudling to take a step that might 
be branded from every Labour platform as the first instalment 
of the old stop-go saga. Secondly, and from the opposite end 
of town, the Bank of England may well be anxious to hold 
its fire until it sees the whites of the speculators 1 eyes. A sharp 
increase in Bank rate from 4 to 6 per cent at the election 
climax, should speculation against sterling then build up, could 
he very effective without appearing panicky, which a rise from 
5 10 7 per cent conceivably (just conceivably) might. 

The Bank is also no doubt still anxious not to upset the 
delicate London-New York halance of interest.ratcs, though 
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if rates go on rising on the Continent, then America and 
Britain may both need to follow. In New York bankers are 
expecting a rise in rates this year, particularly if the economy 
gets its hoped for boost from the tax cut. In any case, while 
Treasury bill rates have stayed broadly stable in both centres 
since the autumn, London's absolute margin of under \ per 
cent is insufficient to offset the cost of forward cover, so that 
the covered arbitrage margin is slightly in New York’s favour 
now. 

At just under 3] per cent the London bill rate has little 
further scope to rise without anticipating a Bank rate increase 
very closely. But the authorities have done nothing to dis¬ 
courage a now quite‘marked rise in yields in the gilt-edged 
market . The first indications of a new turn in official tactics 
came in November, when the Government broker allowed 
market selling to push prices down before stepping in with 
support. Last week, too, he cut the price of his short-dated 
tap stock, and while this was designed simply to get it in line 
with the lower prices of comparable bonds, it again indicated 
that the authorities are undisturbed by the turn in market 
interest rates. It may indeed suit them quite well, avoiding 
the formal notice, in Washington as well as Westminster, of 
a rise in Bank rate itself. But it will be surprising if their 
forbearance survives the election itself—last time it did not 
survive it for long. 
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France Looks to its Regions 


Paris 

rench regional development policy is in the melting 
pot. At the end of last year, on the basis of a 400-page 
analysis circulated to members of parliament, M. 
Pompidou introduced a full-scale parliamentary debate setting 
out the government’s new policy m broad outline. A new 
policy is necessary because the older policy of regional 
assistance applied during the last ten years—in France as in 
Britain and indeed elsewhere in Europfc—has proved 
inedaquate. 

At present some 1,500 factories are set up each year in the 
French provinces. In the year of their establishment, these 
create about 20,000 new jobs. In the next three or four 
years, each year’s crop of factories creates about 50,000 addi¬ 
tional jobs. This is not negligible ; but for comparison, one 
must remember that the population of the Paris area grows 
by 150,000 each year, and creates 40,000 new jobs annually. 
And similar developments in two other great industrial centres, 
Lyon-Grenoble and Metz, mean that France is continuing 
to suffer from a growing disparity between a few rapidly 
developing focal points and the remainder of the country, 
which is being depopulated and economically devitalised. The 
large-scaie movement of rural populations towards these 
industrial centres adds to housing shortages and creates 
problems of re-training. 

Under the present policy the state cannot direct industries 
to establish their factories in those regions that most need 
new enterprise ; it can only offer them incentives to go there. 
In two cases out of three, French managements in fact set up 
factories wherever they think fit, ignoring the assistance that 
the state offers if they are set up where it would like. It is 
very rare for true “ industrial decentralisation ” (removal of 
a factory from the Paris region into the provinces with the 
aid of a state grant) to take place; in recent years, shifts of 
this kind have been offering only about 9,000 new jobs a year, 
plus 20,000 to 30,000 more jobs in subsequent years. 

A whole body o{ statutory regulations has grown up in 
France over the past ten years with regional development as 
its object. The means so far used fall into three groups: 
Low-interest loans for the establishment of industries in the 
provinces or the extension of existing factories (granted by the 
state, special national institutions, or regional development 
bodies); 

Subsidies (known as “ bonuses ”) granted either by the state or by 
local authorities; these take the form cither of a grant propor¬ 
tionate to the proposed investment (up to 20 per cent of the 
total) or free offer of a site for the factory; , ; ; 

Fiscal advantages: exemption from certain taxes on transactions 
such as the assignment of land or the construction of buildings, 
as well as the subsequent activities of the new factory. 
Investments in the provinces that qualified for one of these 
three kinds of aid last year amounted to Frs. 5.5 billion, 
representing only a third of all the factories newly established 
(or extended) in the provinces. Nearly half of the new fac¬ 
tories are srill being set up within 200 kilometres of the 
capital, while the South West, the Massif Central, and 
Brittany all need new factories to provide work for a popula¬ 
tion which can no longer depend on agriculture alone. 


Under the new policy, every new industrial iiistallatiai 
will in future require a permit from the Regional Planning 
Commission (D 61 £gation generate de l’am6nagement di 
territoire), a new organisation created a year ago. Sucl 
a permit up to now has been required for the Paris regioi 
alone ; and it is by refusing most applications for setting uj 
factories in this region that over the last ten years the Ministry 
of Works has prevented the industrial and demographii 
expansion of Paris from becoming unmanageable. The nev 
system will enable the state to direct even those industrialist: 
who do not come to it for assistance towards those region: 
whose development it wishes to promote. 

D irect financial and fiscal assistance from the state will h 
given primarily to some fifteen “ growth points,” west 0 
a line from Cherbourg to Montpellier. The six “ special indus 
trial redevelopment areas ” that already enjoy ccrtair 
privileges will also be treated as priority zones ; these include 
certain areas in northern and eastern France. 

Public investment in France is to be “ regionalised,” eacl 
departmental ministry being instructed to give priority ir 
its budget to the regions that are considered most deserving 
of aid. In this way Brittany, the South West and the Pyrenees 
will receive a percentage of public investment greater thar 
their share of the total population. The Paris region 
however, comprising 21 per cent of France’s working popula< 
tion, is also to be given priority. The reason, first, is it! 
intensive current rate of growth (which has outstripped it! 
infrastructure), and second, the important part that it plays ir 
the nation’s administrative network. Next year Paris ie 
therefore to receive 20 to 25 per cent of public investmeni 
(also as much as 31 per cent of the public health gram and 
37 per cent of that for telecommunications). 

Besides these general measures, special contracts are to be 
concluded with firms that undertake to comply with the 
state’s directives. Under “ industrial establishment contracts v 
such firms will enjoy accommodation for their personnel built 
by the state, vocational training centres adapted to their 
requirements, recreational provisions for their staff, plus 
modem industrial and commercial facilities (roads, telex, etc.' 
to be installed before the actual factory comes into operation 
Such “ special contracts ” have been signed experimentally in 
recent years with, for example, the Forges dc la Loire for the 
redevelopment of their Bayonne steelworks (Boucau factories). 
The success of this experiment (which will; provide wbrk 
for 1,500 unemployed) has encouraged the authorities to 
proceed further along these lines. , , 

It is certain that this new trend in French regional 
policy gives the government greater powers of eaMtroking 
But whether it will be adequate to meet the growth require¬ 
ments and the increasing disparity between regions can only 
be ascertained in years to come. One common accent of 
government economic policies in Europe in the sixties is 
upon more specific measures, and in particular upon new ways* 
of steering business into development areas. > But few of 
these regional policies are Expected to produce quick results: 
and they are only just being put to the test. 



Smmmmw'. 
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PRIVATE INVESTMENT 

An Extra £100 Million 

Although the latest soundings of business opinion—in small and 
medium-sized industry, by the National Association of British Mann* 
facturers—suggest some uncertainty about continued growth in output - 
during 1964, industrialists are beginning to invest much more heavily 
in plant and equipment . The businessmen have no doubts, at any 
rate, about the current growth of their own production : the N ABM’s 
survey suggested that in the last quarter of 1963 this was rising faster 
than for some years. But many of these businessmen were complaining 
of rising costs and skilled labour shortages . 


T wice a year, first in the summer and 
then in the closing weeks, the Board of 
Tirade takes a survey of investment inten¬ 
tions. It was expected that last year the 
second go would yield a brighter picture 
and it did—appreciably. Capital spending 
by manufacturing is now expected to be 
8 per cent higher in 1964 than in 1963 ; in 
the summer the forecast was “ no great 
change.” At the same time, the distributive 
and service industries included in the in¬ 
quiry revised their expected rise from 5 per 
cent to a boisterous " more than 10 per 
cent.” In all, private investment may be 
up by 10 per cent this year instead of 
“ rather less than 5 per cent.” The revision 
in these estimates Implies extra spending by 
private industry to the tune of £100 million. 

Investment is evidently already rising, 
although the forecasts do not, as the Board 
of Trade comments, show when the turning 
point occurred. Manufacturing investment 
may have gone up 6 per cent or so in the 
final quarter of last year. This would still 
make the 1963 total some 12 per cent, in 
real terms, below 1962* \rith the expected 
1964 total about 5 pet cent below 1962 and 
one-sixth below the peak 1 investment boom 
in the middle of 1961. 


In the latest investment inquiry, for the 
first time, firms were invited to look ahead 
as far as two years, an exercise that is 
obviously very chancy and not perhaps of 
much value. It would be a faint heart 
which saw expansion ahead, but for a short 
time only. Not surprisingly, therefore, the 
new information suggests some further ex¬ 
pansion in capital expenditure in 1965, 
beyond that already expected in 1964. But 
it all adds up to a greater degree of 
confidence. 


PERSONAL SPENDING 

2\ Per Cent Jump 

O UR guess three weeks ago that private 
consumption last year was 3,2 per 
cent more than in 1962 looks like being 
proved too low. So too, we may be for¬ 
given for adding, do the guesses of most 
others who have chanced their arm. Third 
quarter figures published this week show a 
rise of nearly 2 i per cent in consumers* 
expenditure, shorn of price changes and 
seasonal influences. This is the biggest 
jump since the second quarter of 1959, a 


quarter that started with Mr Heatbcoat 
Amory giving the British people more im¬ 
mediate relief from taxation than any 
previous Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Tax cuts last year were much smaller, but 
their delayed effect will have had something 
to do with the 1 latest boom; rising gn>9s 
incomes may have had more. .Most things 
benefited from the spending tbbftp^o 

and fuel, however, were cold-shouldeml a 
little, although getting a seasonally corrected 
figure for the latter must be a bit of a jbke. 
Chi dotting and wines and spirits, spend¬ 
ing got really abandoned, being up by mote 
than 10 per cent; even the rise of 2 per 
cent in food Consumption was unexpectedly 
large. 


Consumers' 

expsrtditur* 

In 3rd a**. Pdr cent 
1943: , ineretses from: 

annual rate 1962 1958 

at 1958 prices 
(£ million) 

Cars and motor cycles... 732 31-7 82 5 

Radio & electrical foods 536 15 0 39-2 

Wines and spirits. 496 14'5 43*4 

Clothing and footwear .. 1,772 8-8 22*2 

Miscellaneous foods* ... 2,316 6-7 29-3 

Fuel and lifht. 864 4 2 25-9 

Furniture, floor coverings 408 3-6 12-7 

Miscellaneous services!.. 2,592 2-8 14-2 

Tobacco. 1,084 2-7 5-1 

Housing. 1,512 2-4 10*0 

Food. 4,984 2-4 9-6 

Beer . 668 2 0 17-8 

TOTAL. 17,964 5 4 18 1 

* Goods not shown separately, Including petrol and 
other running expenses of cars, soft furnishings, cleaning 
materials, pottery, sports and travel goods, jewellery 
and pets. f All services other than housing and fuel, 
including public transport, entertainments, telephone, 
restaurant bills, hairdressing and laundering. 


Spending may have gone down sub¬ 
sequently. Retailers’ returns for October 
and November showed a dip ; of the other 
indicators available, however, spending on 
cars and catering held up. For the final 
quarter’s consumption to be 3.7 per cent 
above a year ago, as we suggested on 
December 28th, the level would have to 
decline by only 0.3 per cent from the third 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXPORTS 

STEADY In volume, and in price in 
November. Volume below some earlier 
months last year ; big increase on a year 
ago partly reflects .particularly disapt 
pointing results In November, I 9 W, 
Value figures, always ( ahead of volume 
and price estimates, were released for 
December after The Economist had gone 
to press. 


Percentage change from : 


Industrial 

production" 1 October 122 +4 +H . . +4 

employment*! November 185-4 +0T +4*3' 4*8 

productivity*! October 118 j +14 +4 

Unemployment* December 1082 —if —4-0 —I 

Wage rates (weekly) November 119 0 +0-7 +0*8 + 

Retail prices November 112-1 +0 1 +1*8. • + 

Export prices November 186 Nil +1 + 

Export trade* November J20 Nil —2 +» 

Retail trade* November 118 Nil 1 . ■* 1 +Q* + 

* Seasonally adjusted. Uneinploymtnt indicator refers export and reUtfi ttddt reflect movement's in volume 
to numbers wholly unemployed, excluding school- terms, mpafne at constant prices, 

leavers. Total unemployment level m December run - .! Unofffa4 estimates awaiting Muustiy qf labour's 
rang at an annual rate of 2 per cent. Indicators of revised metnpotoerstatistics. 
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quarter. But the year’s total would then 
be 3.4 per cent more thati in 1962. For 
the year-to-year increase to be no more than 
3.2 per cent, the fourth quarter’s level 
would have to decline by just over 1 per 
cent. This would imply an increase nrf 
under 3 per cent over twelve months, which 
seems improbably low. 

COMPETITION 

Where there is RPM 

ather less than 30 per cent of retailers 
in Britain, at a rough estimate, are 
significantly influenced by resale price main¬ 
tenance. So its gradual abolition under the 
terms that the Government has proposed 
should not mean any sudden revolution for 
the shopper, Npr can the trades that might 
be able to secure exemption from the rule of 
abolition even be guessed at, until the 
grounds on which they can plead justifica¬ 
tion are published. One is therefore left 
with the knowledge that the main branches 
of retailing in which resale price mainten¬ 
ance still prevails are confectionery and 
tobacco; the motor business (though there 
is now no RPM in the petrol trade); other 
durable goods; chemists ; booksellers and 
drink shops. These trades sales added up 
to nearly 27 per cent of retail sales in 1961. 
There should perhaps be added to these 
such sales of food as are still made at the 
manufacturers’ set prices, though when 
nearly all of these have abandoned the 
attempt to enforce observation of RPM ; 
a small proportion of furniture sales; and 
also those clothing sales where it is also 
enforced, as on some brands of stockings. 
Altogether, the total must be less than the 
30-45 per cent of retail trade officially 
quoted. 

Manufacturers have been rather cautious 
—unlike the retailers—in their comments 
on abolition. But it is they who will have to 
apply for exemption, if they want it, to the 
courts. And though Mr Heath seems to 
expect the case to be put by trade associa¬ 
tions, there may well be industries where 
some makers would like to see RPM quietly 
disappear, while other makers would like 
to see it preserved. The former might there¬ 
fore find the ability to claim exemption 
something of an embarrassment. The manu¬ 
facturers of confectionery, tobacco, drink 
and perhaps furniture look most likely to 
apply for exemption ; while the car manu¬ 
facturers may prove those most divided in 
their attitude, with the British-owned firms 
liable to show more interest in their dealers’ 
prejudices. With these and other durables, 
the need to provide after-sales service may 
be the basis for most objections to abolition. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

New Faces on the Court 

O F the Raddiffe committee’s recommen¬ 
dations four years ago for domestic 
refurbishing inside the Bank of England, not 
too much has come to pass. One of the 
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strongest arguments here was for an econo¬ 
mic intelligence department whose activities 
and output should be looked upon as an 
integral part of the Bank’s own undertaking ; 
and, as an extension of this, that the head 
of the department “ should always have the 
rank of an executive director It is no 
secret that eyebrows were raised at these 
strongly expressed propositions when they 
were made. But at least some of the inten¬ 
tion has been secured by the admirably 
effective projection of the Bank’s economic 
views and factual findings in its quarterly 
bulletin, and now by the appointment of 
Mr Maurice Allen as a director. 

Mr Allen is an economist who has served 
the Bank since 1950 and played a key part 
in the introduction of the bulletin in 1961. 
An enterprise of this kind, new in the Bank’s 
experience and conducted by a compere 
whose influence in the Bank has seemed at 
times almost overshadowed by personal 
reserve, was likely to make a tenuous start, 
but it has been steadily developed to become 
an identifiable product of the Radcliffc com¬ 
mittee’s case for fuller facts and opinions 
from the Bank. Mr Allen is to serve (pre¬ 
sumably in the first instance) for the two 
years’ unexpired term of Mr L. K. O’Brien, 
who succeeds Mr Humphrey Mynors as 
deputy governor at the end of February. 
The latter’s distinguished service at the Bank 
is being happily recognised by a baronetcy 
in the New Year Honours. 

Promotion goes on in the Bank with a cer¬ 
tain air of military procedure. There is no 
sign in the latest appointments of response 
to the idea, to which the Radcliffe committee 
gave a general approval, of interchange of 
staffs with the Treasury. For example, Mr 
J. V. Bailey, formerly deputy chief cashier 
and recently chief accountant, is now 
appointed to the Court after a working life 
spent wholly at the Bank. Internal appoint¬ 
ments have a long tradition and are not in 
any sense unmeritorious. But the Court (and 
the Committee of Treasury which is the 
focus of executive power in the Bank) has 
always derived its final element of strength 
from the outside directors from the City, 
industry and in modern times the trade 
union movement; and it now includes two 
members of the National Economic Develop¬ 
ment Council, The latest recruit, Sir Henry 
Wilson Smith, chairman of Powell Duffryn 
and deputy chairman of Guest Keen and 
Nettlefolds, brings not only a dozen years’ 
experience in industry but also the advantage 
of an earlier career in the Treasury up to 
1951. It is a good choice. 


SHIPBUILDING 

Saved by Credit 

T he Government's loan scheme to aid 
the British shipyards helped them to 
secure twice as many orders last year as in 
1962—for 1.5 million tons of ships instead 
of 748,000 tons. But business would have 
improved evert if there had been no scheme, 
loans cover only 640,000 tons of the 
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orders placed last year (there are another 
200,000 tons of ships for which,, loans have 
been approved, but which have not been 
ordered). Mr Marples, Minister of Trans¬ 
port, told the House of Commons on Wed¬ 
nesday, that the loan scheme had saved the 
industry from a disastrous decline: without 
it, employment would have dropped from 
53,000 last June to 44,000 by this coming 
March, and 30,000 by March, 1965. Now, 
he said, employment will rise to 70,000 by 
next spring, and stay at this level into 1965. 
But this year’s employment level may well 
be above the rate that even a competitive 
industry could maintain—and this, said Mr 
Marples, was the reason for not continuing 
the loan scheme. 

Vice-Admiral Hughes-Hallct, Mr 
Marples’s parliamentary secretary at the 
Ministry of Transport, told the House that 
the difference between the prices that 
British and Swedish yards pay for their 
steel made a difference ot about 30-35s. a 
ton deadweight to the cost of a tanker. 
When British yards seem to be quoting 
prices about £6 a ton deadweight above 
those of their Swedish rivals, this differ¬ 
ence in steel prices cannot be called the 
decisive factor in making British prices un¬ 
competitive. The cause of this lies in the 
yards themselves. 

BANK SPEECHES 

About Banking 

T ins week's annual speeches from haul 
chairmen contain a pleasant surprise: 
the bankers are talking mainly about bank 
ing. The round is opened by Mr Johr 
Thomson, now firmly in command a 
Barclays ; Sir Eric Carpenter, who is abou 
to step down from Williams Deacon's aftei 
eleven years in the chair ; and Sir Johi 
Nicholson, who is stepping down at Martin! 
after only two years. All three discuss iht 
live question of competition for deposits, i 
subject that last year was either ignored 01 
briefly dismissed by all banks with the singu 
lar exception of the Midland. The emphasif 
of this year’s references admittedly varies 
Sir John Nicholson seems clearly pr< 
(“ sooner rather than later we shall have tc 
become competitors in the open market ii 
we are,to play our full part”). Sir Erk 
Carpenter stays on the fence on the ” ver) 
complex issues ” and recognises that dcarei 
deposits would also mean dearer advances 
Mr Thomson is clearly not keen to channel 
too large a part of advances to customer! 
able to pay higher rates, but he too recog* 
nises that there may come a time ” when 
it will be necessary to pay a higher price u 
attract additional deposits in “ large quanti¬ 
ties” (certificates or deposit?). The com¬ 
mon, hedging emphasis on timing helps tc 
confirm that the bankers themselves have 
already decided in principle to move but 
are at this moment blocked by the Treasury 
Mr Thomson also gives some interesting 
pieces of new bank information, though re¬ 
grettably still in the manner of slow static 

Continued on page 23 0 
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The Wastelands of Aviation 

The latest inquest on Britain's civil aircraft development , that conducted 
by the Select Committee of Estimates, returns a really dreadful verdict and 
demonstrates, if proof were still needed, that something must Be done about 
the Ministry of Aviation. On the evidence, this mintstry is making a fine 
hash-up of almost everything it touches; if it does not, then some one else 
does . None of this should be news ; much of it is what The Economist 
has been savagely criticised for saying about several British airliners built 
or building. That does not make it any the more pleasant to read . 



W hat is done cannot be undone, 
which is probably why the commit¬ 
tee saves most of its anxiety for the super¬ 
sonic Concorde. Here is an aircraft still 
in the design stage with no actual metal 
yet been cut for it; there is some chance 
of correcting mistakes before they occur. 
The Select Committee steps with great 
deliberation around the technical argu¬ 
ment whether this is the right kind of 
supersonic aircraft to build and concen¬ 
trates instead on the—to it—startling and 
wholly inexcusable lack of interest on 
everyone’s part, including the Treasury, 
about the size of the bill to which this 
country was thereby being committed. 
This is the most stinging public criticism 
that has yet been made of the way the 
Concorde deal has been handled, and if 
it is not sufficient to pull the Minister of 
Aviation up in his tracks, then nothing 
ever will. 

What the committee says about its find¬ 
ings confirms the view that the Concorde 
was a project not so much entered into, as 
plunged into, in a mood of technical 
enthusiasm approaching euphoria, without 
serious thought of the market, the cost or 
the consequences. It is wholly proper for 
scientists to believe in, and be enthusias¬ 
tic about their work. But the normal 
person, to whom a supersonic airliner is 
not the be-all and the end-all of his exist¬ 
ence, expects someone in authority to ask 
the usual pertinent questions about 
u when ” and “ how 1, muqn ” and “ what 
happens if you arc wrong ” before com¬ 
mitting this country to expenditure which, 
in the case of the Concorde, is admitted 
to be close on £85 million, and which, as 
Treasury witnesses could already tell the 
committee, showed signs of costing a 
great deal more. 

In the case of the Concorde, these ques¬ 
tions do not appear to have been asked. 
The agreement signed with the French 
contains no break-clause to allow for 
second thoughts. The cost estimates were 
rudimentary compared with the technical 
assessments made. The Treasury did not 
take the elementary precaution of mquir* 
ing of its opposites at the French finance 
ministry how they felt and thought about 
the project. The committee Was shocked 
at this attitude, and also considerably 
angered. It remains sceptical about the 
sales prospects of the Concorde, and hot 
particularly impressed by the Treasury’s 


excuse that the Anglo-French agreement 
to proceed was so much a foregone con¬ 
clusion that it seemed fruitless to question 
what the cost might be. 

T he relevance of asking questions about 
costs is born out in the unedifying 
history of the VC 10 airliner as unfolded 
before the committee. Here is an aircraft 
that the then-chairman of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, Sir 
Marthew Slattery, said that the corpora-* 
tion did not want, and did not like, but 
bought because of government pressure. 
He did not say how great that pressure 
was, and the Ministry of Aviation denied 
that it need have been irresistible if the 
BOAC board had really wanted to resist. 
But BOAC plainly took this commitment 
as the price of obtaining dollars to buy 
Boeing 707s when these weie needed and 
no one disabused the corporation of this 
idea. BOAC therefore bought, from what 
was then Vickers-Armsirongs, an aircraft 
for which specifications had not even been 
agreed, and ordered a minimum of 35 
because the company would not tool up 
for less. This order was later increased ro 
45 44 under pressure from the Ministry of 
Supply in order to complete the formation 
of the British Aircraft Corporation.” This 
machine costs more- to buy and more to 
fly than the older 707 and DC8 jets. 
Because its engines are in the tail, said Sir 
Matthew, it is excessively heavy, and the 
disposable cabin space is foreshortened. 

Nor is the story of the VC 10 yet over. 
Sir Giles Guthrie, new chairman of 
BOAC, is unlikely to take any rosier a 
view of the aircraft than Sir Matthew did. 
He can hardly be expected to make the 
corporation profitable when it has to fly 
aircraft that are more expensive than its 
competitors’. If this is the price that 
the country has paid for the formation of 
the British Aircraft Cor- 
poraton, then it is high 
indeed. 

Bulldozing tactics also 
explain the inexcusable 
treatment of the Handley 
Page company and its 
Herald Transport. The 
Royal Air Force prefefred. 
the Herald to the alterna¬ 
tive aircraft offered by 
Hawker Slddeley, the 
Avro 748; not legist of 


the Herald’s charms was the likelihood 
that it would be £70,000 cheaper per air¬ 
craft. Tfciis much was known at the time 
that the Ministry of Aviation insisted the 
order go to Hawker Siddcley, thus de¬ 
priving Handley Page of the work needed 
to keep the company in being. What was 
not known until now was that Hawker 
Siddcley had underestimated the cost of 
converting the Avro 748 to military use by 
a margin of 15 per cent, or £2 million. 
Witnesses said that Handley Page had 
probably been )ust as optimistic in its cost 
calculations. This docs not make the 
government's overriding action smell the 
sweeter. RAF Transport Command does 
not come through the committee’s mill 
with much of its reputation intact either. 

This report, even more than its pre¬ 
decessors , recounts too many instances 
zohere convenience , expediency, or the 
desire to avoid unpleasantness dictated 
decisions about aircraft orders, instead of 
the question, “ What is the best type 
available for the job ? ” Both Lord 
Douglas of British European Airways and 
Sir Matthew Slattery of BOAC told tales 
of very considerable ministry pressure to 
buy , which Lord Douglas resisted suc¬ 
cessfully , but the board of BOAC did not. 
Both agreed that the ministry's only ulti¬ 
mate sanction was to refuse the money 
needed to buy new aircraft . What the 
government has to ask itself is whether 
heads of airlines should be exposed to 
this kind of pressure, seeing the terrible 
price that BOAC—and ultimately the 
taxpayer—has paid and will continue to 
pay for yielding to it. BOAC need not, 
said the committee, reach a decision 
about buying the Concorde until 1966. 
After such a report as this, does anyone 
seriously believe that the corporation has 
any real option ? 
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Continued from page 228 
tical strip-tease to which Jbankers for some 
reason are so attached. In the first eleven 
months of 1963 the number of Barclays’ 
current accounts rose by over 137,000 to 
2,600,000 5 this compares with the last 
revelation of two million current accounts in 
January 1960. Deposit and savings accounts 
are now 1J million. 

Cultivating the small man has been cjuite 
expensive—which is why outside critics 
urge that, if this business is to be maintained 
and extended, it must be properly priced. 
Mr Thomson sees another “ threat ” on the 
cost of premises. He fears that compulsory 
redevelopment, particularly of the Buchanan 
type, may involve the acquisition of town 
centre freeholds on unprofitable terms. The 
banks have a real worry here, but they 
would surely be much better placed if they 
themselves had been more active in making 
the most use of their own valuable sites. 


FILMS 

What Am I Bid? 

T he Lion is to be sold after all. Mr 
Heath, the Secretary for Industry, 
, announced in the House of Commons on 
Thursday that he has no intention of chang¬ 
ing the policy of his predecessors. The 
Government found itself in film-making only 
by the accident of British Lion’s having lost 
a large sum of Government money; now 
that the company is viable again it must be 
sold. Originally, Mr Heath said, the National 
Film Finance Corporation entered into 
negotiations with Mr Sydney Box because 
he appeared to be the “ only suitable pur¬ 
chaser.” Other approaches have been made 
since then and the NFFC will now consider 
them all. The company will be sold at its 
valuation price (£1 ,590,000) to some pur¬ 
chaser “ able to give assurances . .. that the 
company will remain independent ” and the 
NFFC, with Mr Heath breathing over its 


TRAFFIC 

Mini or Bus? 

T he studies of the Road Research 
Laboratory vary in practical value: 
the one produced this week on the relative 
efficiency of buses and cars for carrying 
passengers in towns* is one of its more 
academic. Its authors. Dr Smeed and Mr 
Wardrop, conclude that all the passengers 
now travelling by bus in London could 
be carried faster by mini-cars if each 
carried two passengers; but they admit 
that there would not be space for all the 
cars to park. If commercial vehicles were 

* An Explanatory Comparison of the 
Advantages of Cars and Buses for Travel in 
Urban Areas. By R. J. Smeed and J. G. 
Wardrop. 
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shoulder, will “attach the greatest weight 
to the ability of the purchasing group to 
provide the necessary financial strength and 
skill in management.” 

These assurances fall far short of what 
the delegations recently besieging Mr Heath 
have solicited: in particular, continued Gov¬ 
ernment participation. But the Government 
can hardly be blamed for its anxiety to let 
suA a troublesome and expensive creature 
go. The opponents of the deal also argue 
that the Board of Trade is acting too hastily 
in selling the company when die relevant 
and, they say, related issue of the Rank/ABC 
duopoly is still unresolved. Mr Heath says 
that the matter must be brought to a con¬ 
clusion as soon as possible if the business 
is not to be damaged. But some things still 
need to be explained. Why should the Gov¬ 
ernment pretend that Mr Box was the only 
suitable purchaser when no attempts were 
made to find others ? 

INDUSTRIAL RATING 

Not Only Householders 

ERTURBED by industry’s swelling rate 
bill, the Federation of British Indus¬ 
tries has dispatched a memorandum to the 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment on the rating of plant and machinery. 
Industry has cause for complaint; the 
chance that any notice will be taken is 
probably small. The 1961 revaluation of 
property was primarily designed to bring 
the valuation of domestic property up to 
date ; in effect it gave industry a kick in the 
pants. In 1955-56 industry carried 4.2 per 
cent of the rate burden; it now carries 

16.3 per cent, although the loss of its 50 
per cent derating has accounted for part of 
this rise. Over the same period the domes¬ 
tic rate burden has dropped from 59.8 to 

48.4 per cent. During the passing of the 
1961 Act industry’s rate burden was more 
than once dismissed as being no more than 
one per cent of its turnover. Small as this 


banned in the rush hour, the exclusive 
use of mini-cars carrying four passengers 
apiece would, permit an increase of 80 per 
cent in passenger traffic with no drop in 
speeds. 

What this study does bring out is the 
slowing effect of large vehicles as 
buses on towfi traffic. The factor limi ting 
the capacity of the roads is the number of 
vehicles than can cross junctions; and a 
bus, because it accelerates more slowly and 
often stops near junctions, produces as 
much congestion there as three cars. It is 
at junctions that the minis come in to their 
own, more of them can squeeze into die 
space at the lights. Where the passenger 
is concerned, the disadvantage of the bus 
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may seem, it should be remembered tha 
the Inland Revenue put profits tax at 0.8: 
per cent and income tax at 1.64 per cent 0 
turnover in 1959-60. 

The FBI’s specific grouse is the increas 
mg Amount of plant and machinery beinj 
considered as rateable. The Origina 
criteria for rating was plant and machinery 
“which was or was of the nature of i 
budding of ajhmctureThe courts turn 
extended this; admittedly vague, wording 
until size has Become the criteria of rate 
ability, irrespective of whether the struc¬ 
ture, moves or. indeed may easily be 
dismantled and re-erected elsewhere. At 
the same time there are dearly anomalies ir 
this whole rating process. It assumes that 
plant and madunexy are provided by the 
landlord and that there is some rental evi 
dence on which to base a rateable value 
There almost never is, and the job become 
guesswork. 

The FBI’s answer is to end the £dting oi 
plant and machinery $ave for “founds 
tions, settings, fixed gantries, supports 
platforms and stagings for plant and 
machinery.” It is estimated that this 
would roughly halve the return from rating 
plant and machinery, and would cut the 
total rate yield by about £30 million or 
3.3 per cent; and the loss would be con¬ 
centrated in certain industrial areas. In 
1928 when industry received a 75 per cent 
derating, the Exchequer made up the 
balance of lost revenue to local authorities, 
The FBI suggests that this should be done 
again. 

CHEMICALS 

Sweet Smell 

hy should Albright and Wilson, 
giant maker of phosphorus chemi¬ 
cals, want to take over a spice company? 
It made an offer this week of £2$ million 
for the preferred and ordinary capital of 
Stafford Allen, a company that makes spices j 


is that he has to walk to and from the 
stopping place at each end of lib , journey, 
and the bus does Hot travel by the most 
direct route, as a car can. 

Calculations about the advantages of can 
oyer buses are based on the assumption 
that the time ukeu to find a parkingapace 
at the end ed each journey is the saracas 
if was when studies were made in 2958 
and 1960—five minutes, whictf will sur¬ 
prise most Londoners. If &g dme wete 
to put at ten or fifteen mlfiutea, which 
seems more realistic, the bm would be 
lime slower than the car. Coat is left qut 
of the c om pa ri son, again, tasking it ail 
rather unrealistic—-now that parking 
charges are rising. But at any rate in 
terms of congestion costs slope, cars are 
perhaps not suds inefficient users of load 
space a> London Transport would like 
to have us believe. 
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geared to Japanese industries 



The Industrial Bank of Japan is geared 
to the needs and trends in Japanese 
industries. It is also the gear that 
keeps the Japanese economy running 
smoothly. Through its loons to the 
young and promising as well as 
established industries ond firms of the 
country, the Industrial Bank of Japan 
has contributed and is contributing 
to the spectacular economic and indu¬ 
strial growth of Japan. For up-to-date, 
accurate information on Japanese 
industries and for all types of banking 
services in Japan, you’ll get the most 
thorough service from the Industrial 
Bank of Japan- 
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cwiffitigl oils, botanical drugs aqd other sub- 
sttbtifei' wii ofchemfctic overtones. H the 
(Sectors’ advice is accepted and the deal 
through, Stafford Allen will join the 
ight and Wilson group beside Boake 
Roberts and W. J. Bush—the companies 
wtdeh provide the answer to the puzzle. 

Boake Roberts’s production is divided 
tffttily between industrial chemicals— 
mostly plasticisers (oily compounds for 
aiming plastics)—ana perfumery and; 
flavouring compounds. Albright and Wil- 
9Qd bought the company in i960 largely be¬ 
cause Boake Roberts was a considerable 
customer for the raw materials that make 
plasticisers. However, the flavouring and 
perfumery essences turned out to be almost 
mote .interesting, and in 1961 Albright and 
Wilson went on to buy the largest company 
in the smell-and-flavour field, W. J. Bush, 
for £8.8 million. Boake Roberts is strongest 
in flavouring essences (chemically rather 
similar to plasticisers), Bush in perfumery 
and a range of industrial chemicals. Last 
year two more companies were bought, one 
making perfumery chemicals in Nigeria, the 
other mashing oranges and lemons in 
Greece. Boake Roberts then started work on 
a £2 million factory which is to mike syn¬ 
thetically, from turpentine, essences that are 
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normally made from natural products 
lemongrass oil and citttmella, supplies abd 
prices of which can fluctuate wildly. 

Stafford Allen complements this range 
of products. Albright and Wilson is inter¬ 
ested ini its spice extracts and a new system s 
Of selling than on a yarietyof “ timers 
salt, flour, rusk—which makes them easier 
for food processors to use. The company 
sees future growth mostly in the develop¬ 
ment of tiuB “ Saromex” range. Thus 
Albright and Wilson has moved by stages 
into a completely new field and one peri¬ 
pheral to the food industry, in which future 
growth for the chemical industry has been 
forecast. It has also—more by design, one 
suspects, than chance—put itself in a domi¬ 
nating position in a small, specialist field 
in which there are unlikely to be many 
serious competitors ; almost the only certain 
way now of making high profits in the 
chemical industry. 

THE TRIDENT 

Black Monday 

T here is no use in pretending that the 
loss of a Japanese order for nine air¬ 
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liners to the Boeing Aircraft Co mpany of 
Seattle is anything but bitter for Hawker 
Siddeley. This is not an easy market; 
Boeing's 727 airliner has been hanging (tye 
after the initial burst of orders just as baefiy 
as Hawker Siddeley's Trident has, and 
plums like the Japanese order are few ajtyjj 
far between. Both companies appear to hive 
misjudged the kind of “medium-range* 
jet that the bulk of the airlines want; they 
arp offering aircraft capable of carry¬ 
ing between 100 (the Trident) and 114 
passengers (Boeing 727) over distance 
approaching 2,000 miles. On balance 
this is too big. 

There is more excuse for Hawker Siddb* 
ley falling into this trap than there is (or 
Boeing. The Trident was built initially for 
British European Airways, which may ulti¬ 
mately buy as many as 48. The aircraft Ik 
the size and range that it is because them 
are no big North Atlantic jets in BEA’i 
fleet. But other potential customers, who 
do have these big jets, find that they caq 
be used for Trident-type operations. Such 
making-do has hit the Trident and the Boe¬ 
ing 727 equally. An airline needs an 
unusual amount of this longish, but not 
really long-range, traffic before it consider* 
either. 
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EUROPEAN ECONOMIES 

New Broom in Italy? 


Milan 

T is now nearly a full year since Italy 
had a government endowed with the 
responsibilities of active legislation and 
powers of initiative. The new centre-left 
government this week started its first work¬ 
ing parliamentary session, the overture for 
which is being presented in several parts. 
The first was uttered last we*k with a brief 
statement on the Saraceno report, the 
analysis of the economy and its future needs 
prepared on behalf of the Economic Pro¬ 
gramme Council, which will almost cer¬ 
tainly provide the basis for Italy’s first 
national economic programme, for 1964-68. 

Italian business circles rarely accept the 
validity of national planning, and there is 
a sharp conflict between the claims of 
private enterprise and the urgent needs of 
the country as a whole. It is no surprise 
therefore that the first reactions to this 
report have been sarcastic, though' not 
downright antagonistic. 

The svfjpnd jpai* of the overture, presented 
this w*e|» w been 'played by dm Minister 
of the Treasury, Signor Colombo. The 
minister drew attention to the deficit in the 
balance of payments, pointing out that part 
of die massive increase in the deficit on 


trade and services was inescapable, indeed 
necessary, notably to satisfy the need for 
meat and other foodstuffs, but that to raise 
imports of motor cars to 200 billion lire 
could not be excused—though this is clearly 
the result of trade liberalisation. The net 
payments deficit in tjie first eleven months 
of 1963 reached $1,115 million. Even after 
heavy commercial bank borrowing abroad, 
this has involved a draft of $424 million on 
the reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange, 
which still left them at 
a comfortable $3,498 
million at the end of 
November. On the 
home front inflation 
has to be checked and 
it has come as a relief 
to all to find that the 
official cost-of-living 
index, recently recall 
ciliated, showed signs 
of levelling" out from 
November onwards. 

However, the con¬ 
flict between redistri¬ 


buting the national wealth and conserving 
the level of savings for essential investment 
is a genuine poser for the government. It 
has come as a surprise to business circles to 
find that tfie t government, with its socialist 
budget minister, is seriously proposing to 
reyise the recent law on withholding tax in 
favour of tion-voting ordinary industrial 
shares within its schemes for revising com¬ 
pany taW, Even more effective has been 
the deflation that the deficit on the budget 
estimates for the 1964-65 financial year 
is to be 40-50 billion lire lower than that 
in fhe estimates for 1963-64, of 389 billion 

lire; 
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The restrained reception these declara¬ 
tions of intterit have so far received are in 
such contrast to the hostile climate of the 
past year that there may be some cause for 
believing in some Slight reconciliation 
between the articulate business community 
and the government before long. More 
concrete evidence of government mentions 
will be sought in the coming weeks before 
any open commitments are given. 


Lower Surplus in France . 

Paris 

AST year, for the first time since the 
1958 currency reform, France’s balance 
of visible trade was in the red—at least 
statistically' Exports totalled frs.32.3 billion, 
imports frs.35.5 billion, leaving a deficit of 
frs.3.2 billion or 9 per cent, compared with 
rough balance in 1962. These bare totals 
however are misleading, for two reasons. 
The fest is thc usual distortion in customs 
statistics which count freight and insurance 
costs in purchases only; experts therefore 
generally calculate that trade is in balance 
when sides cover only 94 per cent of pur¬ 
chases. In reality, therefore, France’s export 
deficit amounted to only 3 per cent last year, 
following a 1962 surplus, in real terms, or 
5 per cent. Allowing for net invisible 
earnings the current surplus must be down 
to a fraction of 1962*8 $765 million; but 
the capital inflow, even net of special debt 
prepayments of $280 million, raised the 
reserves by a further $850 million to $4,460 
million. 

Secondly, the outstanding feature last 
year was the substantial growth in foreign 
trade in both directions: 20.7 per cent in 
purchases, and 11.4 per cent in sales. 
Within the space of five years, prance’s 
purchases from abroad have now doubled 
while its exports have increased by 140 
per cent. 

Yet it remains true that in the last quarter 
of 1963 there was a cldir export deficit of 
some 11 per cent, dr aobut 5 per cenr in 
real terms. During the two preceding 
quarters, by contrast, foreign trade had been 
relatively balanced. The deterioration was 
caused not by any slackening in French 
exports, which have on the contrary attained 
a peak rate of frs.3 billion a month ; but by 
a considerable increase in imports, still 20 
per cent higher than in the previous year. 

Part of this increase in imports undoubt¬ 
edly reflects, as in Britain, rising prices of 
imported materials. But the principal 
reason for it is the high rate of internal 
consumption—an indication of persistent 
inflation. Evidently the government’s 
stabilisation plan had no immediate effect, 
its results have so far been less radical than 
M Giscard d’Estamg had hoped. Inevi¬ 
tably, therefore, talk about fresh credit re¬ 
strictions is again in the air. In order to 
intensify die battle against inflationary 
pressure, several measures are under con¬ 
sideration, but their exact form is not yet 
known. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 
COFFEE 

America Signs On 

B efore Christinas some observers 
thought the United States unlikely to 
ratify the International Coffee Agreement. 
That it has now done so is less surprising 
seen from thepoHtical angle than from the 
commercial. Tne American administration 
is now more sensitive than ever about 5ts 
popularity south of the Rio Grande, arid the 
agreement wotfld havri collapsed this month 
without its support, since the United States 
consumes more than half the world total 
of coffee (24.5 million bags a year out of 
46.9 million). 

Even {he commercial grounds for hesi¬ 
tating to sign, however—the likelihood of 



'{^Converted from cvnta par lb.. 


price advances in a wide range of South 
American coffees if the agreement came into 
force—have been rendered irrelevant as 
prices have soared under the impact of the 
series of natural disasters during 1963. These 
virtually eliminated some Caribbean crops 
and Brazil—where the “ normal ”, produc¬ 
tion of about 18 million bags equals over 
one-third of world consumption and recent 
heavy crops have equalled more than one- 
half—is estimated to have as little as 9.5 
million bags in prospect in 1964/5, while 
the effects of last year’s disasters may still 
be felt in some reduction of its 1965/6 crop. 
Brazilian stocks are heavy but ageing, so 
that purely numerical calculations are little 
guide to true reserves of high-grade coffee. 

With annual world consumption creep¬ 
ing up and expected to reach 50 million 
bags m a year Of two, there is thus a real 
fear of physical shortage of “ quality ” cof¬ 
fees. Quota increases are to be sought again 
by the United States when the Executive 
Board of the international Coffee Organisa¬ 
tion meets later this month to prepane for 
the March meeting of the full Council. An 
increase of a mffiion bags a year was refused 
at the Council’s last meeting. Such increases, 
more likely to be agreed this time, would 
ease supplies arid,, temporarily, prices too ; 
but they wotild still leave unsolved the other 
problem that underlies the present imbal¬ 
ance of the cdSsi market. Some 16 pier 
cent of US roastirigs and around half of the 
UKV 1.2 million bags a year now' find their 
way into soluble C c instant *) coffees. 


2?3 

Stocks of coffee \n consumer countries, 
which were kept lo^ wrine aigplles were 
heavy and prices Weak, have been 
rebuilt to equal the high post-war levels, 
Sq the present dinib In prices can bfeqxpedi¬ 
ted to meet with resistance that will cause 
setbacks from time to time—certainly at 
the end of this month if the United States 
has its way on quotas. But any real Change 
in trend must await i recpvery in Brazilian 
output and a change in $e baric quotas, 
neither pf wiiteh will happen overnight. 

CLOVES 

No Crisis for Apple Pies 

Z anzibar’s life-blood is the dove tree, 
yielding about two-thirds of its export 
earnings; and no political upheaval is 
likely to be allowed to idisrupc the trade; 
Clove trees cover about 80,000 acres there. 
Packing is all done by hand; in Zanzibar 
mainly between July and September* and in 
Pemba, which produces about' three- 
quarters of the annual crop, betWeen 
November and January. The average 
annual yield of a tree is about 7 lb of dry 
doves but the annual crop may vary from 
100,000 cwt to 480*000 cwt. 

Exports are mote predictable; Zanzibar 
contributes over 60 per cent of the world 
total of between 250,000 and 300,000 cwt 
with the remainder coming from 
Madagascar. Before the war demand from 
importers was mostly for cooking or making 
imitation vanilla flavouring. When this 
market was killed by the production of even 
cheaper vanilla flavouring from coal-tar 
derivatives, the growers were saved by a 
sudden new demand from the Base Indies, 
where the Dutch introduced a cigarette just 
before the war made from fragmented ekwes 
and native tobacco. This & nbw a very 
popular and harmless alternative to opium, 
and succeeding Indonesian governments 
have always provided the necessary foreign 
exchange to buy the cloves, Indonesia is 
now by far me biggetet etovfc importer. 
Britain has imported only about &ooo cwt 
of cloves annually for the last nine years, 
less than half the prewar average. 


EUROPE'S STEEL TARIFFS 

Will Holland Submit t 

X. 

I T will be interesting to see whether the 
Dutch ’government takes any more 
notice of the Luxemburg High Authority’s 
recommendation to increase customs duties 
than it did of the arguments for an increase 
presented by four of its ^partners in the 
aoundi of the Europ ean Goal-Steel Com¬ 
munity last week. The High Authority has 
couched its recammendation in peremptory 
terms, with a time limit, no less (Signor del 
Bo Ik activist and an impatient one). This > 
it not particularly likely to impress the 
Dutch ; what they will be concerned with 
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is whether under the Treaty of Pads the 
High Authority baa any right to issue such 
a recoaunendaium at all. 

Only Holland is under any pressure from 
the High Authority to do anything that it 
does not want to about steel tariffs. The 
Italian government sided with it in voting 
against the general increase in ECSC steel 

S ection in the Council of Ministers at 
emburg laat week (though not very 
enthusiastically, in the face of Sr. del Bo's 
wrath?). But die Italian tariff is already 
9 per cent, the level to which die High 
Authority is recommending that the other 
five's tariffs should be raised. Its main 
economic objection to a rise in the tariffs 
of the others was indeed that its own in¬ 
dustry would by this lose a degree of pro¬ 
tection against lower-cost steel industries 
elsewhere inside the Six; and to the specific 
duty on foundry pig iron that was also pro¬ 
posed. So Italy has no action to take; 
the other four ECSC countries are in favour 
of an increase; only Holland, a traditional 
importer of steel, is asked to act to its own 
detriment 

The High Authority’s recommendation 
would appear to be under Article 74 of the 
BCSCs Treaty of Paris, which provides for 
it to take such action regarding commercial 
policy when imports 44 inflict or threaten to 
indict serious damage on production " in 
EEC, if it considers the community is 
41 faced with a period of manifest crisis.' 1 
In fact, production and capacity working in 
Burope have never in the recent surplus 
fallen as far as in Britain: the High 
Authority rightly points out that profits 
there have falloo, but does the Treaty of 
Paris apply to profits ? Orders, of late, have 
been rising, admittedly booked at lower 
prices. There seems quite a possibility that 
the Dutch will stand pat, or be prepared to 
argue the case before the European Court 
of Justice. They would have good grounds. 
In the words of one expert (in Luxemburg, 
incidentally): 44 There is no manifest crisis : 
in fact, manifestly there is no crisis at all. 11 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

A RISE of 2*9 points in tho indicator this 
wools (to January 14th) reflects the 
appreciable increases In the prices of 
coffee and sugar which brought the food 
Index to a now peak. 
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TV Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities wesgntei according to their 
relathe shorts cf toor Id trade m 1958. 



relate to this tenth's figure but then, 
the metal group* ore provisional btcauet 
for tea and wool art not yet available 
last teeth. 
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COPPER 

Back on Form 

O N Wednesday, the stocks built up by 
buying on the London Metal Ex¬ 
change in support of a floor price of £234 
a ton were exhausted and the price of cash 
wirebars rose suddenly by £6 2s. 6d., to 
£242 a ton. The next day Anglo American 
and Rhodesian Selection Trust, the two 
mam Rhodesian copper groups, announced 
the final removal of restrictions on sales and 
production. Two weeks ago the mines 
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stepped up copper sales from 85 to 90 pei 
cent of capacity. The two companies had 
interpreted this restriction differently, RST 
preferring to hold down production and 
Anglo American preferring to build up 
stocks, now at about £25 million. Rather 
than capitalise on the rise in prices, the two 
companies have announced that they will 
offer their customers the alternatives of buy¬ 
ing at the LME price or at £236 a ton. In 
this way, by damping down fluctuations in 
the price, it is hoped to encourage a further 
increase in demand and halt the move to 
substitute materials. 


ELECTORAL INFLATION 


Sweden’s Soft Budget 

Stockholm 

T he Swedish Finance Minister last 
Saturday presented his budget bill for 
the financial year beginning July 1st. In 
an election year, the budget was expected 
to contain an appeal to the government's 
socialist supporters and, generally speaking, 
they should not be disappointed. Among 
other things, children’s allowances, old-age 
pensions and training benefits have been 
raised. 

All in all, expenditures will increase by 
some 10 per cent to 22,000 million kronor. 
And this does not allow for the wage in¬ 
creases which government employees will 
obtain in the impending negotiations which 
may raise expenditures by a further 400 or 
500 million kronor. Revenues, however, 
are not expected to increase at a comparable 
rate. The natural buoyancy from higher 
incomes and production has been estimated 
at 1,200 million kronor, but this will be 
reduced^ by 100 million kronor by the new 
special investment allowances. 

In the current financial year the state will 
have to borrow some 500 million kronor to 
cover its deficit; and without additional 
taxes this amount might almost have been 
trebled in the new year. Some contribution 
here has been made by abolishing the tax 
allowance for the old-age pension contribu¬ 
tion and by raising telephone call fees and 
wireless licence duties. Thus the proposed 
deficit on the total budget, including 
“ below-the-line ” expenditures, is reduced 
to 900 million kronor. In a year when 
the economy is already running strongly 
under its own impetus, this seems a con¬ 
siderable deficit, and contradicts the prin¬ 
ciple maintained by the finance minister for 
several years, that in good times a balanced 
budget should be a minimum prerequisite. 
In the period of continuing full employ¬ 
ment expected to lie ahead, this budget is 
likely to have an inflationary effect, causing 
the state to compete with municipalities, 
industry and mortgage institutions in the 
generally strained credit markets, described 
in these columns last week. In all, it is 
difficult for the government to escape 
charges of an election budget. 


Israel’s Wage Slip 

Jerusalem 

A ll signs indicate that the Israeli govern¬ 
ment will have to concede the official 
demand of the General Federation of 
Labour for a blanket 4 per cent rise in basic 
wage and salary rates, together with full 
payment of the tax free cost-of-living allow¬ 
ance totalling some 4i per cent. A number 
of key figures in the Mapai party, which 
controls both the Government and the trade 
union federation, have come out in favour 
of the wage increase, and seem likely to tip 
the scale against the Treasury. The 
Minister of Finance, no less conscious of 
the prevailing political atmosphere—elec¬ 
tions are due soon—-has offered a generous 
compromise, including full payment of the 
cost of living increment, far-reaching reduc¬ 
tions in income tax rates, and bigger social 
benefit payments to large families. Allow¬ 
ing for wage drift, acceptance of his offer 
would raise wages by almost 7 per cent. 
Satisfying the trade union claims would 
result in an increase of at least 10 per cent. 

The Treasury would prefer losing in¬ 
come tax revenue to raising basic wages, 
since this would not increase production 
costs, while providing more incentives to 
harder work and saving. The Bank of 
Israel has added its weight on the Govern¬ 
ment’s side, since besides recognising the 
danger of cost inflation it fears that the 
Government will spend all the revenue it 
has rather than create a budget surplus to 
mop up purchasing power. Under such 
circumstances, a tax cut would stimulate 
demand inflation less than higher wage 
rates, eiren if part of the wage increment 
were taxed away. The budget recently 
tabled by the Minister of Finance lends 
substance to the central bank's fears. 

The devaluation of February, 19*52, con-i 
siderably improved Israel’s current balance 
of payments: for the first time in many 
years the trade deficit narrowed, from $ 33 $ 
million in 1962 to $300 million, Tfr 
prospects are that these gains will be uyiped 
out in 1964—-even without an oyer-gfenerou* 
wage policy. Yet the leadership $ the 
muons is adamant, and the Government 
capitulation seems almost certain. ■ . 
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Belgium's Car Boom 

Brussels 

L ast Wednesday’s opening of the 
Brussels Motor Show was a cheerful 
occasion. Car dealers were happy because 
people are spending money, die number of 
cars sold annually having risen by 70 per 
cent in the four years from 1959 to 1963. 
Car builders were even happier, for in the 
same four years the output of their Belgian 
assembly plants has risen by 145 per cent. 
Most of the assembly plants around 
Antwerp were built to assemble parts from 
overseas (both from America and from 
Britain) into cars for Benelux, but the 
labour shortage in Germany has resulted 
in a steadily risipg number of cars being 
assembled in Belgium for re-export. Bel¬ 
gium ceased to be a true car manufacturing 
country when the Imperia went off the 
market a few years after the end of the 
second world war, yet it is now assembling 
275,000 cars and over 20,000 commercial 
vehicles a year, all of non-Belgian design, 
and it exported 137,000 cars last year. 
Occupying its own separate exhibition 

DOLLARS IN EUROPE 
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hall at the Brussels Motor Show^ Ford 
dominates the Belgian iparket through the 
combined efforts <x its British, German and 
American models—in that order. General 
Motors Corporation has the best-selling in¬ 
dividual line in its German-built Opel, 
which sells nine times as fast as its British- 
built. Vauxhall. Five other ear makers 
of three nationalities come within 20 per 
cent of Opel’s sales—being Citroen and 
Renault of France, Ford of England, Volks¬ 
wagen and Ford of Germany. Volkswagen 
used to be leader in the Belgian market, 
and now it is filth, despite adding the 1500 
to its range. In this open market, such a 
drop suggests Volkswagen is slipping. 

Skoda in Austria 

Vienna 

W ithin a few weeks it will be finally 
decided whether the Czechoslovakian 
Skoda works will build a motor assembly 
plant in Austria. A delegation from Prague 
came to Vienna early last autumn to seek a 
suitable site in Lower Austria, near the 
Czech border, and to start negotiations on 
supply agreements with a number of firms. 
At present, however, Prague seems to be 
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holding its hand, waiting to see what course 
dfe integration of Western JJurope wilitajke. 
Diplomatic circles in Viehna believe that an 
assembly plant may be built only if Austria 
is successful in reaching some form of 
arrangement with the common market, 
thereby gaining for Skoda a bridgehead 
into the common market as a whole. Mean¬ 
while Austria is playing down fears 
expressed in western arclcs that the car 
would be offered at dumping prices. 

Skoda intends in Austria to assemble a 
car of the type Skoda *000, a new model 
expected to make its debut this spring. 
Initial production will be about 10,000 cars 
a year. Financing of the planned assembly 
plant is still under discussion and presents 
considerable difficulties, as state undertak¬ 
ings in communist countries do not normally 
make capital investments in the West. This 
ideological problem could be bridged if 
money were put up either by the Skoda 
agencies in Western Europe, or by the Aus¬ 
trian suppliers—the most important are 
VOEST (steel) and Semperit, All the car’s 
electrical equipment is to be made in Aus¬ 
tria, To sell it under the name ‘Austro- 
Skoda 1000,’ Skoda must ensure that at least 
51 per cent of the car is Austrian made. 


Who Lends in London? 


I nstead of seeking a dollar loan in New York, as originally pro¬ 
posed last summer before the American equalisation tax 
emerged, or a sterling loan in London, as planned in the autumn 
before the gilt-edged market broke, the Austrian Government has 
now settled for a third proposal—to borrow dollars, not sterling, 
but in London rather than New York. 

The checkered history of this proposed financing, and the fact 
hat it is the fifth dollar loan announced in London in almost as 
many weeks since the beginning of December, further emphasises 
he shift of the world’s capital market from New York to London— 
at least so far as its organisation is concerned. It is far less clear 
whether the shift involves the substantial change in the source of 
funds for which the American authorities have hoped. 

The Austrian loan is ipw planned as a 20-year issue, probably 
for $12 million. It is. sponsored by S. G. Warburg, Hambros, and 
|N. M. Rothschild, and Creditanstalt-Bankverein of Vienna. It will 
[bring to almost $100 million the dollar financing arranged for 
oreign borrowers in London since last May’s three-year loan for 
he government of Belgium, which was the first foreign currency 
in London since the war; in addition, there was the eontro- 
brsial 60 million Swiss Franc loan arranged in October for 
Copenhagen. 

The relevant question for the American Treasury and for the 
’orld payments balance is whether these dollar flotations in London 
ire fed from existing dollar holdings outside the United States, or 
r hethei they are attracting fresh outflows of dollars, like those 
oreign loans that were floated in New York. For even with the 
rospect of the retroactive interest equalisation tax of up to 15 per 
it on foreign securities bought by Americans from foreigners, 
arge loopholes remain for Americans to buy foreign securities 
ihroad with funds kept in overseas bank accounts or, in the case 
" companies, to purchase foreign securities through European sub- 
lidiaries. And since American investors customarily took up only 
ibout half the amount of hew foreign issues underwritten in New 
ork, the fall in American participation may not be dramatic now 
at the venue of the underwritings has changed to London. 


The sponsors aim to place a substantial part of these bond issues 
with European institutional investors, such as insurance 
companies, which are existing owners of dollar deposits, rather 
than with investors borrowing dollars to finance their subscriptions 
to the loans. This follows the normal underwriting practice of 
attempting to place new issues in " firm ” hands to avoid erratic 
markets. But the reassurances are also intended for those bankers 
who are disturbed by the increasing calls that the international 
capital market is making on Eurodollars, as the trend raises for 
them the traditional spectre of borrowing short to lend long. 
Strictly speaking, Euro-dollars are any dollar deposits owned or 
held outside the United States. But in practice, the Eurodollar 
market consists of such deposits as are available for lending; and 
because Euro-dollars have so far been used predominantly in the 
short-term money market, they have incorrectly come to be 
regarded in some quarters as short-term instruments in themselves. 

Yet in London, a market has grown up in 3-ycar Euro-dollar 
maturities, whose rate, usually fixed by negotiation and now quoted 
at 4i per cent to 4} per cent, has remained generally stable since 
last summer in spite of the flow of new dollar issues since then. 
Indeed, the City reports that five and even 10-year Euro-dollar 
maturities are now sometimes obtainable. 

LONDON'S FOREIGN CURRENCY LOANS 


1963 

May 

$ 20 m. 

Belf ian Govt. 

3 years 

5% 

Quoted 

Juh 

$l5m. 

Autostrade, Italy. 

15 yean* 

5'a% 

London & Luxemburg 

Oct. 

60m. 
Swiss P. 

City Copenhagen 

20 yean* 

5% 

London & Luxemburg 

Dec. 

$20 m. 

Belgian Govt. 

3 years 

5U% 

... 

Dec. 

$5m. 

Canon Camera 
Co.. Japan 

25 yean 

6 V /0 

London & Luxemburg 

Dec. 

$l5m. 

Takeda Chemical 
Industries. Japan 

21 yean 

6 % 

London & Luxemburg 

1964 

Jan. 

$t 0 m. 

Norges 

Kommunalbank 

20 years 

5*4% 

London & Luxemburg 

Jan. 

$l 2 m 

Austrian Govt. 

20 years 

6 % 

London & Luxemburg 


* To latest date. 
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PRINTING BID , 

Another Try 

T he surprise of the week has come from 
News of the World which on Thursday 
afternoon, against all expectations, stepped 
up its hid for the Hazell Sun printing group. 
Its new bid of rwo ordinary phis one non¬ 
voting share plus 156s. in cash fir every nine 
Hazell Sun shares is worth just over 27s. and 
its bid is underwritten for 27s. cash. The 
terms of the Purnell merger are equivalent 
to 248. lod. and there is a cash alternative 
of 24s. 6d. The News of the World decision 
shows how keen it is to augment its existing 
printing business, for the bid puts Hazell 
Sun oh an earnings yield of only 5}% on 
the basis of its 1962-63 figures, or 5] % on 
the forecast that Hazell Sun's profits should 
show an increase of around 10% in the 
year to end Match. 

But the main surprise in the News of the 
World's renewed bid is that the formal offer 
documents from Purnell show that over 
50% of the Hazell Sun shares have “indi¬ 
cated" that they are prepared to accept 
the Purnell offer. These include Mr Max 
Rayne’s London Merchant Securities, which 
has a 30% stake in Hazell Sim. The aim of 
the News of the World bid is clearly to sway 
some of these holders, for without a change 
of heart control by the News of the World 
is impossible. But tbe bid is an embarrass¬ 
ment for the boards of both Hazell Sun and 
Purnell, for the latter will find it difficult 
to justify any further increase in the bid to 
Purnell shareholders, while the Hazdl Sun 
directors may not find it easy to justify the 
rejection of a bid worth 2s. 6d. more per 
share. On the other hand they have perhaps 
prepared the way by this observation in the 
circular sent this week to Hazell Sun share¬ 


holders by their chairman. Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther; 

In cotping to their decision, we think 
that shareholders will wish to take info 
account some factors other than their own 
financial benefit. One of these factors is 
the desirability in the r public interest of 
there continuing to be a large periodical 
business independent of the newspaper 
publishers. It will not be a good thing for 
the freedom of the press in this country 
if anyone wishing to qtart a f, new mass 
magazine to compete with the existing 
ones is virtually compelled to go to one 
of his prospective competitors to get his 
printing done. 

It remains to be seen whether uncom¬ 
mitted shareholders will agree to share this 
view, that these public policy considerations 
are for them to weigh, against their financial 
advantage. In any case, success for the News 
of the World will depend on the reaction of 
the committed. A promising alternative to 
Hazell Sun shareholders is to sell in the 
market at the current price of 26s. 

STOCK MARKET 

No Price Maintenance 
Here 

hare prices in London were already fal¬ 
ling sharply before the government's 
attack on resale price maintenance was so 
suddenly mounted. It is too early to draw 
any firm conclusions on where the impact 
of Mr Heath’s bill would be most severe or 
most favourable. But on Thursday the mar¬ 
kets provided some pointers. Supermarket 
shares were marked up with Tesco promi¬ 
nent. This is the green light for expansion 
of the super-marketeers, but will it also 
be for profits, which have recently been 
pegged back by intense competition ? Shares 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Share prices had their sharpest 
setback for many months. The 

Government’s decision to scrap 

RPM added to uncertainty in the 

INDICES* 

Percentage 
change from : 

Jan. 8f 

Jan. I5f 

A 

month 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ego 

stock market. 

London 

America 

NEW YORK -STSn, 

Pause after a rapid rise. Italy *"* 1 

Belgium 

FRANCE Sw * d “ 

ANWOOINAN 

391 3 
774-7 
106-7 
104 5 
356-4 
544-4 
137-2 
210-5 

—3-6 
+ 1*7 
+7 7 
+8 0 
+4 4 
*—5-2 
+5-9 
+4$ 

+11 8 
+ 14-T 
— 8 3 
+20-8 

Itll 

+M4 

A tharb rally Bases and Stock Prfcct and Yiehh tee pages 264 and 265. 

snarp rail/. fLondon. January 9th end 16th. 


marked down included tbpse of the rec< 
companies, Decca and EMI and of ot] 
protected manufacturers such a?,,P ujoL 
J. Lyons and British Cocoa and Chocoh 
Garage shares too fell back on fears tl 
marges would be squeezed; yet th 
shams represent the large garages and mo 

S cs which would seemingly.be bet 
than the small garage. The same 
largely true in all forms of retailing; It 
not primarily big business that peed wot 
It remains true that, initially in retails 
profits will be harder to earn as competiti 
becomes that much keener. And sooner 
later this will spread to the manufa 
although clearly many will wish to app 
the proposed tribunal for exemption, 
will all take rime and meanwhile, the 
vailing uncertainty is likely to induce 
caution in dividend policies. Since Jan 
3rd The Economic t*Ex tel indicator 
now shed over 22 points at 391.3 it si 
a fall of 6% from its 1963-64 peak, 
its present mood die equity market 
still have some way to fan and profit 
is probably not yet at an end. On the w] 
though the institutions still remain as ' 
rather than sellers of equities, for 
moment at least, they think that there 
be better buying opportunities in the w 
ahead. Gih-iedged this week had some 
of a respite. 


WALL STREET 

The Public is Back 

New York 

S tock prices stalled last week after < 
tending a vigorous year-end 
through the early trading sessions of 13 
The Dow-Jones industrial average 
historic high of 776.55 on January 9th 
after several up-and-down sessions closed 
Wednesday at 774.09, off 0.40 on the 
and down a slight 0.37 on the week, 
hesitation appeared to be little more t 
normal pause after a rapid rise, probab 
reflecting some . profit-taking—about 
only specific reason brokers could find i 
stocks to go down even to the slight extc 
they did on Wednesday was that some i 
dividuals were selling to raise cash to r 
an instalment tax payment due that 
Also, the main influence that previously 1 
been pushing prices up—aside from inv< 
ifaeht of funds realised from Receipt of yea 
end dividends, bonuses and the like, 
the generally bullish tone of economic : 
—apparently has exhausted its. etoot 
force. This was President Johnson’s pie 
to keep government spending in ' 
slightly under the level of the current: 
year and halve (the budget deficit* which 1 
only pleased Wall Street’s conservative N 
but was interpreted as greatly strength? 
chances for early enactnoteht of the tax-fl 





What's Monsanto doing on Flight BA.685 to Lima? 


Monsanto 


WHEREVER THERE’S FLYING, THERE MUST BE MONSANTO! 

Final call-over... last few arrivals ... minutes to take-off. But what’s Monsanto doing there? Passenger 
Incognito? If you like. But also V.I.P. because Monsanto travels In many vitally Important forms. As 
Skydrol for Instance, the fire-resistant hydraulic fluid for complete protection of hydraulic systems. 

As rubber chemicals like Santoflex used in tyre manufacture to cut down ageing and deterioration. As 
Saflex In the flight-deck laminated windscieens. From the moment the passengers step aboard, 

Monsanto makes a major contribution to their well-being, And they’ll find other Monsanto applications 
too: a more comfortable seat for Instance... a plastics trim: Monsanto proflucts make some contribu¬ 
tion In every walk of life today. Service to the airlines is but one example. 

MONSANTO PLAYS A VITAL PART IN MODERN LIVING! 

Skydrol, Sanloflex and Saflex are Registered Trade Marks. 

» * manufacturer, you h*v.* * probl.m In chemical* or plastic* writ* to: MOWAKTO. aO* MonewetoHow**. Victoria (treat, London * .W.t 
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ting bill. There have been two changes in 
the pattern erf trading lately. “High 
Flyers ” (stocks of companies in new indus¬ 
tries that zoom up sharply) Have lost a bit 
of appeal and on occasions have dropped 
sharply, though this trend has been anything 
but consistent: at the same time there has 
been heavier buying of more standard issues, 
particularly blue-chip steels on forecasts of 
higher production. A more fundamental 
change: 4< the public,’' as Wail Street calls 
small investors, is now enthusiastically back 
in the market. Purchases of stock in odd 
lots of ioo shares or less so far in 1964 are 
running well ahead of odd lot sales, after 
a period beginning with the May 1962 price 
break in which odd lot sales consistently 
exceeded purchases. In the short run, of 
course, this is bullish, as it adds buying 
power to the market. In the long run it 
frightens some Wall Street professionals, 
who believe the small investor is nearly 
always wrong, and that when “ the public ” 
turns bullish it is time for the professional 
to wonder if he should turn bearish. 


THORN r 


SST1NGHOUSE 


Battle Stations 


S hareholders in Westinghousc Brake 
have until February 13th to brood over 
the offer ironi Thom Electrical Industries. 
The format offer, which Wescmgbouse is 
opposing, oontains die forecast tram the 
Thom directors that pre-tax profits of 
Thom will be 30% higher fit the fear to 
end-March. 

For the year to end-September, Westing- 
house’s loss after foreign taxation was 
million; the directors now forecast £830,000 
net profit for the current year, indicating 
earnings of 19% for the forecast dividend 
of io\\.. *’ Orders for the parent company ” 
says Mr P. Ewcn of Westinghouse, * are 
sow, up on a year ago,” and “ the impact on 
profits should be sharp.” Similarly the re¬ 
cent agreement to make overdrives for Aiho 
Tranmissions might at last enable the Hobbs 
automatic tramnission plant—developed at 
such great cost to make a cbiitribution to 
profits. But business for Westinghouse is 
not guaranteed. 

Mr Ewcn expects to get the Westing- 
house share price back up to the 1959-60 
level of 6cs„ which wotild probably require 
aficr-Lax profits of something like £1.2 mil* 
lion, compared with the £850,000 forecast 
tor the current year. In other vvoids the 
Vi esiinghouse forecasts are equivalent to 
earnings of 3s. 1 id. per share for the current 
ycai and say 5$. 6f&>;<g>cr share subflcquenily. 
Those who accept the offer oejlThe other 
hand will have Thoich,’shares, earnings 
on which will be only around 4#. 6d. per 
Westinghoitse share exdpanged*jm the cur¬ 
rent year, but, in the light of Thorn's pre¬ 
vious record* with an excellent prospect of 
future growth. 

With Thorn shares at 130s. (ord.) and* 
112s. 6d. (“A”), both cum scrip, the bid is 
worth 30s. 4d. against the Westinghouse 
price of 35s. 6d. Nothing is to be gained 
by acceptmg the ’bidat the? 'moment ; it 
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would clearly make more sense to sell in the 
market as Thom has stated k is not pre¬ 
pared to raise its. bid. Whether shareholders 
finally elect j» stay with the Westinghouse 
board or aoci& die bid will depend upon 
their view erf Thorn’s future prospects and 
of the likelihoodof Westinghou se’s forecasts 
being met. Whfie Thom’s record docs 
provide grounds fora rosy view of its future, 
past experience of, forecasts from the 
Westinghouse board hot inspire such 
confidence. On tfat hand, similar 

doubts were expressed . CourtauWs" 

profit forecasts at the ICI bid. 

PROPERTY titlO ^ 

Robbing Peter #0 

Paul ' y i;\ 

T rafalgar house’s bid for City *a& 
West End Properties, Consolidated 
London Properties and Metrop ol i an Pro¬ 
perties has ended 1 for the moto fia t .In¬ 
decisively, as the ribfe shows. The nrf&i 
developments will be the announcements of 
the results of the property l»-Valuations 
(which will permit t^-todate calculations 
of the underlying net asset values for die 
ordinary shares) and Secondly the meetings 
convened for FehnuQf 3rd at which the 
board’s proposals to repay the preference 
shares (at re^edvrfy 24s. 6d, 26s. 6d. and 
a6s. 6d.) wifi he considered. These pro¬ 
posals will require not only special resolu¬ 
tions from general meetings of each com¬ 
pany but also consents from separate class 
meetings of both preference and the 
ordinary shareholders. There will thus be 
no chance of die proposals being approved 
if Trafalgar House carries out its threat to 
oppose them. 

TRAFALGAR HOUSE’S ACCEPTANCES 

Prcf. Ord. Voi*s 

controlled 

City A W. E.Props .. 32% I4°5 20^8 

Gonso|, Load. Props . 39 I 25 0 30 7 

littropol. Props. 31 6 28 2 29 9 

The board's argument to justify repay 
meat of the preference on these terms is that 
the effective voting strength of the ordinary 
scares would be increased ; bukit.isMrd to 
atccpt' rhat this advantage is worth so much 
to the ordinary shareholders to justify the 
pa^meni of these premiums from their funds 
(equal to is. 3d., 2fc. 2d. and 3s- 3d. per 
ordinary share in the three companies). The 
voting rights of the preference shareholders 
are of value only in a special situation. It 
is unlikely now that any other bidder would 
come to challenge Trafalgar House, which 
since it can block any scheme to repay the 
preference at a premium, need offer no more 
than 21 s. per preference share. Tn present 
circumstances therefore the high voting 
rights of the preference shares are probably 
worth no more and $19, ofdkwy 

shareholders should 'vote' against the pro¬ 
posals. The fact that many preference 
shareholders have rejected Trafalgar House’s 
dff£r in the hope of receiving the better 
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terms proposed by the board is neither hei 
nor there. If the board make rash promise 
to the preference shareholders there is n 
reason why die ordinary shareholders shoul 
have to support them. If the market price 
of the preference shares remain above pa 
m the next week or so, holders would pro! 
ably be well advised to sell. 

G AND C FINANCE 

One That Got Away 

L eft high and dry while a receive 
collects the District Bank’s monc] 
many of the depositors of G and C Financ 
must be wondering what the Protection 1 
Depositors all about and indee 

what value ■ knowing that a eon 

pany is I ttMlixr flffhe Industrial Banker 
Association. ; this sad affair look 

. to have escaped die. attention of theProtw 

P “ a of P qp o t k o c a Act by just twb days an 
a fiexwmrirtorion—one hopes 1 final ot 
Ampmmo e of tbit fffceT . 

G andG*raaancc is osito mt the found* 
members iff the IBA and ofkfitoed as a hii 
purchase. finance company, with propen 
on the side, from Brighton, 

was purchased by AJha p^fa ' Property Ir 
(Vestments in July, §/M in Augus 

1961, was sold to Mr F. JL Cradock 
Land and Mereahti&e Securities. At tb 
time G and C appears to have had deposit 
of £i.8m and?*bank overdraft of the san 
order. On Sqaonbcr 24th last the Glasgow 
stock exchange suspended dealings in tb 
preference shares of Land and Mercandi 
Securities, and on the same, day the Edit 
burgh and Glasgow exchanges suspende 
dealings in the shares of Aberforth Hold 
ings. At that time Aberforth was oegc 
dating to acquire certain subsidiaries c 
Land and Mercantile Securities. Aberfort 
Holdings is now in liquidation. Last mpnt 
Land and Mercantile Securities sold G an 
G Finance to an undisclosed buyer; a cor 
dftion of that sale appears to have bee 
that the existing directors should resign. 

It now seems that the District Bank wa 
unhappy with the new management and 0 
January 7th put a receiver into the compan 
lo realise its secured overdraft. Tb 
depositors must pow wait until this proce^ 
f has; ended, -apd* the company bed 
: returhed tk 5 -«hte w dwn^s r : bef diicovcrinj 
just where they stand. Whether or not tb 
company is basically sound, it surely canin’ 
'survive thrs blow to confidence and star 
trading again once the receiver has dc 
parted. 

Here was a company borrowing ^ 
deposit from the public ; and the last tim- 
that it had filed accounts with the Registry 
of Companies was August, 1962. Tb 
accounts were Sox the year to December 31 
1961. The accounting provisions of tb' 
Protection of Depositors Act became effee 
tive on January 9th this year, two days aftc 

v 1 !* £f,^ifi-plw uar J r .*’ tl 

was three months after the Act came tfiti 
operation on October 10th and the last da] 
for companies to deliver up-to-dat 
accounts. Had G and C Finance failed t‘ 
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this the courts on a petition from /the 
of Trade*, could have wound-up the 
ompany- 1 

Apart from the shareholders, die other 
nain sufferer in this affair has been the: 
ndustrial Bankers Association. Even if all 
he depositors emerge fully paid its repu- 
ion will.not be completely restored. Yet 
here was little that the Association could 
lo; it seems that some members had ex* 
ressed a certain uneasiness about G and € 
inance, but right up until the District 
11k stepped in the Association believed 
he company «a be sound. The company 
iad complied with the Association’s 
liquidity rules and submitted its regular 
quarterly audited liquidity rado. Where 
he Association may have gone wrong 
was in not pressing hard enough for 
in up-to-date balance sheet. But then 
leifchcr did the Registrar of Companies— 
r so it appears. The depositors might also 
be reminded that, they; too should have been 
but on rheir guard by the non-appearance 
if a balance sheet. 

headquarter and genera l 

Lucky 13 

I N the fast growing mail order and bargain 
basement end of the retail trade busi¬ 
ness, Headquarter and General Supplies is 
iding high. Less than six months ago 
28% of the 2s shares were passed to the 
public at 9 s - 3d. after,, the offer had been 
iversubscribed 177 times. In first dealings 
he shares rose to 15s. 9d. and they now 
rand at 27s. 6d. Can this level be main- 
ained when the six-month capital gains 
neriod expires ? The first interim dividend 
rom the company must have satisfied even 
he most optimistic ; it has been raised from 
he forecast 12}% to 20% and the fore- 
ast final dividend has been elevated from 
15% to 25%. On this forecast the shares 
now yield 3.2%. 

The interim statement gives a fairly 
detailed account of current trading. Profits 
"or the six months to September 13th are 
‘ substantially in excess of the forecast * 
made at the time of the share offer, and 
ofits in the following three months “ are 
n excess of the corresponding period of the 
tevious year.” Mail order sales “ are Tun¬ 
ing at a high level*” while sales at the 
rixton and Holbom stores have exceeded 
Kpectations and profits have also benefited 
rom the new Oxford Street store opened 
n October in time for the Christmas spend- 
n g spree. It Is hoped to ppejn a farther 
■tore m Croydon during the summer * . 

Despite the rejtqd boost* mail orderjsaI.es , 
>ow account for nearly 80% of the business 
s against 7$%iSHst July, 'Jafct:nailer \ 

f total ssfies onmcdifectftfitom newspaper 
tdvertirifig aod thc reHMinipg^8-rtf?u .fimnri 
ic issue of oaWkguefc •• So 4 *f> iiPicvtetl 
•Q ^nd Generalvhaa ttpt dedr rif WfeMtabv 
loured tdta'-itylr • eaftfcgneA md \ 

[gency selling of most other mail order 
r ms. At the moment the company is fully 
ecupied in developing its awn hrand of selL. 
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ing, based mainly cm the purchase of stock 
from liquidated maapma and die import 
of low-priecd foreign toamffacturOs, But 
should a profitable opport u nit y arise of mov¬ 
ing into tins adjacent field of agency selling) 
it will be taken. Equally, Major James 
Collins* the company?* chairman* is con¬ 
vinced that an end to resale price mainten¬ 
ance can do nothingfbat fljood foe HQ and 
General, and he clearly looks forward to 
the day when he can apply the principle that 
fct 1% on a pine forest is better than 100% 
on a box of matches ” to these goods he 
may not now touch for fear of a lawsuit. 
This year's accounts will be drawn up oa 
Friday, March 13th * present trends suggest 
that even superstitious shareholders will be 
happy. 

TOBACCO 


Irresistible Weed 


T he long-awaited report on Smoking and 
Health by the American Surgeon- 
General’s advisory committee (discussed on 
page 205) suggests that an early and can¬ 
cerous death is the fate of many Smokers. 
In fact this latest report is closely in line 
with the 1962 report of the Royal College of 
Physicians and adds very little new in the 
way of evidence. Its impact in America will 
clearly have a damaging effect on sales of 
cigarettes in the United States (and to a 
lesser degree elsewhere)* but if smokers act 
as they have donfc after past medical reports 
the slump is likely to be temporary. Such 
was the case with the 1962 report in this 
country. The initial reaction on the part of 
smokers was sharp. Some gave up smoking 
altogether, while others, often none too 
happily, sought solace in a pipe. But by 
midsummer manufacturers were reporting 
that sales had started to move up again. For 
1962 as a whole the fall in consumption was 
limited to 3% hut this was more than made 
good in 1963, when the final figures are 
likely to show an increase of the order of 
5%. Clearly many of those who gave up 
smoking found the temptation of the weed 
irresistible. 

While the level of tobacco consumption 
is back to 1961 levels the pattern of smoking 
is showing a sharp change, with the 
emphasis being ^qcreasibgly put on filter 
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tipped cigarettes whose share of thp market 
in this country has how increased about 
J5%. Indeed, in London and the South it 
is now close40 5 P%* ;Tfie\sharp swing to 
tipped cfg&tettes from only^ 2 l% of total 
sales in 1954 owes a good deal to the cancer 
scare arid the latest American report neither 
supported^ ^ rejected the view that filter 
tips make smoking-safer. In any event, 
they make smelting and dying that much 
cheaper. The increased demand for filters 
has intensified the competition between 
manufacturer! and filled tobacconists’: 
shelves with some half a cfoaen new brands 
of cigarettes in the past fifteen months. 
Another is promised for next month when 
Imperial Tobacco (through Wills) launches 
Escort into the 2s. iod. for 20 filter 
tipped range. There it will compete 
with the group’s own Woodbines but 
also with GallahSnr^ Cadets and Park Drive 
(the latter particularly popular in the indus¬ 
trial areas of the Midlands and Lancashire). 

In T962, for the first time fa many years, 
GaUahcr (makers also of Senior Service, 
Nelson, Olivier, etc.) experienced a fall in 
its share of the maritet. Bdt this setback 
has b;en made good in 1963 with the 
group’s sales showing an increase above the 
average for the whole industry, putting its 
share of the home trade back to 36-37°/,. 
Sales have been boosted by the national 
launching of Cadets, both p fen tod tipped 
early in the year, and later Senior Service 
Tipped, which in its new version has met 
with an initial response well satisfying to 
the Gallaher management. One other brand 
with which Gallaher express satisfaction is 
the gold packeted Benson and Hedges in 
the 4s. 6d. king size market, where sales 
have risen particularly sharply. 

But it would be iffic to pretend that the 
latest report rpakes the going any easier for 
Gallaher or any other tobacco manufacturer. 
It would be surprising if the 5% increase 
in tobacco consumption is repeated in future 
years* for there is likely to be a continued 
increase in the proportion of non-smokers 
in the population (this is particularly 
marked among “ white collar ” workers). 
This will to some extent be offset by the 
fact that the size of the “legitimate” 
smoking population ,i$ also increasing with 
the first of the postwar bulges already at 
smoking age. Qn balance this, must be 
judged’ ats a Abclming ihdusrry, but one 
which will continue to earn good profits 
for many years to come. 

Tobacco shares, having already fallen 
back quite sharply ahead of the siirgeon- 
gcdcraTs report*- took its contents calmly 
and moat showed marginal gains on the 
wfcek. At then? current leVds the yields are 
attractive, and in view of its fight back 
Galtahcr statid* out yielding 7 - 2 % on divi¬ 
dend and t4i% on ea*ningj&, which coukf 
well show some increase when the 1963 
results' grb j 4 initaeel next April, although 
promotiofiiJ fibks wRl have eaten into pro¬ 
fit!. There ft also the added inducement 
th it GaBtt#** new ineetftarional 
at pftsetic centwtd on Austria, dotiM- add 
to profits in a feW years: 




TEACHER fPISTItXERS) 

«• 

Potable Problems 

A dvertising u Highland Cream " whisky 
, sa doing more for Teacher (Distiller*)’ 
sales than its profits. During die company's 
financial year ended lost September, die 
whisky industry's home sales rose by 9i%, 
while those of Teacher achieved an increase 
of no lev chan 40%, But trading 
profits were only 5% up at £959 3 ooo and 
even after a modest reduction in interest 
charges, the pretax profits were only up 
7 % H £698^000. But in addition to 
narrowing margins on its home trade. 
Teacher, like other Scotch distillers, is 
finding competition keener in the US 
market. The swing to shipment of whisky 
in bulk and at a relatively immature age for 
subsequent diluting and bottling in the 
United States must mean a lower unit value 
of sales (and lower profits) for the unfor¬ 
tunate exporters. 

However, Teacher's more serious 
problems are long-term. It is virtually a 
one-product manufacturer in an over¬ 
producing industry. In the short-term, the 
fact that the industry is producing whisky 
considerably faster than it is selling it, 
merely raises storage problems: in this con¬ 
nection Teacher’s stocks were up last year 
from /5.1m to £5.710 and its net over¬ 
draft—-m spite of a £im rights issue—was 
only reduced by some £540,000 to 
£419,000. But eventually over-production 
might become a serious problem and it 
begins to look as though Teacher should be 
following the pattern of other companies 
in the industry by diversifying. 

As it is, shareholders have now seen their 
earnings per share fall over the past three 
years—on an adjusted basis the sequence 
is 36%, 29%, 27%. The share prioe has 
come back 5s. from its high point last year 
to 41s. 6d. to yield 3.6% covered 1.8 times. 
But on known prospects, the price still looks 
coo high. 


BUSINESS; INVESTMENT 

Eric Mensforth, in his annual statement this 
week as being * essentially in a phase of use 
and consodidadon * which suggests that the 
burden of development costs may be tem¬ 
porarily giving way to profitable remunera- 
tion. 

The Hovercraft remains, to cold commer¬ 
cial eyes at any rate, a white, if enterpris¬ 
ing and undaunted, elephant. One machine 
has been built for the Ministry of Aviation; 
there have been world-wide sales demon¬ 
strations ; licences have been granted in 
America and provisionally in Japan ; there 
have been many enquiries: but no sales. 
However, ks private venture expenditure 
has already been written off and orders 
could materialise quickly and profitably. 

Westland’s three other interests—air- 
conditioning, building, engineering and the 
manufacture of rocket and satellite equip¬ 
ment—are making progress. But un¬ 
fortunately the board has decided not to 
disclose how much, lest shareholders’ nerves 
be too much strained by violent fluctuations 
in sectional profits due to development ex¬ 
penses. Air-conditioning went “ profitably 
and well" last year—this is where West- 
land's real chances of growth lie ; turnover 
of building engineering was “ substantially ” 
up (but not profits ?) and research on 
rockets and satellites went satisfactorily. In 
total, Westland’s pre-tax profits for the year 
ended last September rose from £301 to 
£3.2m and at the net level from £1.4111 to 
£i.6m. Earnings per share were up from 
47% to 51%, giving cover of 2.8 times for 
a dividend that was ii points higher at 
18%. 

In spite of the uncertain long-term pros¬ 
pects for helicopters, the Westland board 
has gone on record this week as being 
“ soberly confident,” with an order book and 
expected new contracts that assure the com¬ 
pany of a “ substantial volume of production 
in the next few years.” On this basis the 
shares, which are largely “ unpolitical ” and 
should resist stock market election qualms, 
look distinctly attractive for the current year. 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT 

No News is Good News ? 

T here can not be many companies on 
the stock market with total assets of 
£1901, a record of ten years’ steadily rising 
profits, a confident chairman's statement, 
and an earnings yield that is almost 2\ times 
the market average. Westland Aircraft fills 
the bill, and even after their recent rise the 
shares at 15s. are a shilling below net book 
asset value and give a gross income of 6%. 
The snag, of course, la that the 
company’s main business is manufactur¬ 
ing helicopters whose sales depend largely 
on the volatile requirements of the 
Ministries of Defence and Aviation. Civil 
uses still appear limited. However, heli- 
coprys are described by the chairman, Sir 


RADIO RENTALS 

And One for the 
Bathroom 

W ith two really contrasting pro¬ 
grammes, predicts Mr P. Perring- 
Thoms of Radio Rentals, “ the need for two 
9ets per family will eventually become 
almost a necessity.” How many families 
will become immediately aware of this 
necessity may be open to doubt, but what 
is certain is that the introduction of BBC 2 
—transmission is scheduled to begin in 
April—will give the television rental indus¬ 
try one hefty shove forward. This does not 
mean that existing companies are likely to 
be able to enjoy all the fruits themselves: 
many other companies have ihovcd imp the 
field in recent years, attracted by the poten¬ 
tial and past record of rapid but continuous 
growth ; this movement may continue. 
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The arguments in favour of rental com 
pany shares are strong. Rather more thar 
a quarter of television licences are repre¬ 
sented by sets on rental, but the proportior 
of new sets rented is probably around 75 r *, 
It is in a service industry ; spending or 
television sets is likely to increase more 
rapidly than the national income and then 
is only a tiny political risk. At 46s. Radk 
Rentals shares yield 7.1% on earnings anc 
3.0% on the dividend, now is. 4^d., againsi 
is. i^d. a year ago. 

The results for the year to end-Augusi 
are better than they seem. The reduction.' 
in purchase tax (from 45% to 25%) on nev 
sets in January meant that, in order to main 
tain competitiveness with dealers selling set' 
on hire purchase, the rental companies hac 
to reduce their hire charges for all sets 
regardless of whether the tax was paid ai 
the higher or lower rate. The cost of set! 
on rental increased from £31.8m to £36.911 
in the year, an increase large enough t< 
suggest a slight fall in the average age ol 
the sets rented out. So in the event this 
factor has probably cancelled out the effec 
of the fails in charges and the rise in profit; 
before tax and depreciation is in the same 
proportion, from £6.501 to £7.510, leaving 
the ratio of profits to the cost of sets con 
slant at 20-}%. Earnings are 3s. 4d. pci 
share, against 3s. in 1961-62, or 2s. 7d. ii 
the benefit from that year’s transfer froir 
the tax equalisation account—which did noi 
recur in 1962-63—is excluded. 

The prospect is for another step for ware 
in the number of sets on hire this year 
though this time without the accompani 
ment of major purchase tax cuts. More 
over the £2.4m of convertible debenture 
issued in July, will provide a useful elemeni 
of gearing for the future. With these 
prospects the shares, even after their rise oi 
1 os. in the past year, are still fairly valued 


R UBBER TRENDS is a quartcrh 
bulletin published by the EIU foi 
the use of manufacturers, dealers and 
producers of all kinds of rubber. Its scope 
is international, and its approach independent 
and objective (rubber trends carries no 
advertisements); its concern is economic 
rather than technological. 

Two special reports in each issue deal with 
subjects of particular importance (develop¬ 
ments in NR production and marketing, 
and Latin America, in the current issue). 
In addition, reviews, assessments, forecasts 
and statistics provide valuable supplements 
to official and trade publications. 

Further details from : The Economist 
Intelligence Unit Limited, Spencer 
House, 27 St James's Place, London 
SW1. Telephone Hyde Perk 6711. 

60 East 42nd St, Mew Yerk 17, Ml 
Telephone Murrey HHI 7/6850. 
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^or the first time in its history, the Lpn- 
. don Stock Extmpgk this' wipek s«s- 
:nded three partners of a member firm 
:cause their capital surplus fdl below the 
iinimum established by a Stock Exchange 
ile of <969. The ride on minimum capital 
quiremeafs, similar to provisions long in 
tcc in NeW York, Was introduced in Lon- 
30 similarly to lessen the risk of failures by 
rakers: its adoption came after York 
reen fit Co. were ^hansiheted^ laiein 
>6l, owing clients about £200,000—in the 
ggest failure the Exchange has known. 


Auditor thiags, v 

a balance on capital account in which assetsr 
exceed liabilities by not less than £5,000 for 
each partner. In additign, die ^Otmcil has 
the right th Sot fo xMefflStf of jp mem¬ 

ber nrnfs books at any Kmd. This Is what 
the Council did in the latest case, when 
Ellert Barnard North and Co’s capital sur¬ 
plus feu below the minimum after a diene 
repudiated a large, selling order which the ’ 
firm had to cover. The three partners m 
the firm are trying to restore the firm’s 
capital surplus to the required minimum, 
afref which rhe Stock Exchange would nor¬ 
mally allow them to resume trading. The 
weakness of the 1962 rule seems to be that 


>unts #re 
ywJwk that 


checked 
cicil may 

Idia^fiiim’s^i^s has fallen 
nnlela 102. firm itself 
volunteers the fact, or some special circum¬ 
stance draws attention to it. In the present 




Case, inert Bpro* 
Cduiici of its 
selling order. 


1 >3f6rth says it told the 
fs repudiation of the 


MONET At<D EXCHNGES 

Monty market report, exchange rate* prill 
Ww arbitrage calculations on page 1214 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Ham* and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pages 264 and 
265 


APPOINTMENTS 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET RESEARCH 

The Metal Box Company seeks a graduate, aged 22 - 26 , to 
join it* Market Research Division id London. The company 
supplies packaging in plastics, foil, paper and hoard—as well as 
being pre eminent in its traditional field—to the complete spectrum 
of industry. , . 

He vn ill carry through, as well as plan, full scale industrial 
surveys with the minimum of supervision. He should, therefore, 
have ut least one year’s experience of such work ; some knowledge 
of packaging would be an advantage, but is not essential. Please 
write, tjiioiing GMR.ftfh), to the Staff Division: 

THE METAL BOX COMPANY LIMITED 
37 Baker Street, London, W.l. 


the CROOKES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED 
have a vacancy fo‘r a 

Statistician 

The Company’s planned expansion calls for 
the services of a qualified and experienced 
statistician. He will be a member of a young 
and vigorous planning department and will be 
required to provide statistical help in quality 
control, production planning, forward sales 
planning and operational research, 

Preferred age—late 80s, 

Commencing salary in range £1,750-£2,260 
according to age and qualifications. Excellent 
prospects for advancement of experience, and 
career. 

Applications should be addressed to IE. 13 . Ash, Managing 
blrootor, -The Crookes Laboratories Ltd., Park Royal-, 
London, N.W.IO. ' i 


SPASTICS SOCIETY STAFF COLLEGE 

DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

A Director of Studies is required for this GoUe|e< wty> will also be 
its administrative Head. The College, which will be situated in the 
Thames Valley, will provide furl her specialised tftUfyag for professionally 
qualified staff who join the Society’s schools and centres. The College 
will have close links with the research programme of the Society. The \ 
successful applicant will be a good organiser, with a wide interest in 
the problems of the handicapped. Experience in further education is 
not essential hnt wozrld be an adv a nt ag e. Thta rs a post for a gradnute, 
and others should not apply unless their qualifications and backgrounds 
are mherwise exceptional. Starting point on Salary scale between 
£1.750 and £2,000 pa., including pension scheme. Accommodation 
provided. Applications in confidence to Secretary, The Spa sties Society. 
12 Park Crescent. London, W.l, quoting Reference SS 147* 


This Job 


IMPORTANT, 

WELL-PAID- 

AND 


CHALLENGING 


And it is challenging, lor it's a job that demanda a high dagraa of 
ntelligence, and a close understanding of your fallows and their finan¬ 
cial affairs. A Job you will regard as a career from the moment you 
begin. As one of H.M. Inspectors of Taxes In the Department of Inland 
Revenue, you would be in constant touch with the widely contrasting 
activities of Industry and commerce of every kind. You would meet men 
and women from all walks pf life witha variety of interesting problems 
of Importance to the country's economy. And you would enloy con¬ 
siderable Independence of action, with sufficient freedom of initiative 
to be able to make decisions Of your own. Responsible decisions In a 
responsible career requiring tact, Insight and skill. A career that can 
read to a salary of £3,0dg by the time you are 40, after which there ere 
excellent prospects of an. even higher salary* A career in which the 
challenge accepted brings a reward wen earned. 


we need 


I Men, and women aged a/ /east 29 on 1st Avgust, 
1964 , andvnper 26 on the date Of application, (An extension Is granted to 
regular Service personnel end members ofbfM Overseas CNti Service 
who are under 40). Candidates must have (or obtain diking 1694) a 1st or 
2nd class honours degree , or be Chartered^ or Certified Accountants with 
it learnt two years * qualified experience. Selection fa by group tests and 
interviews to be held throughput iheyepr, THEftE IS NO WRITTEN 
EXAMINATION. < 

For full details and applicate %|n write ^OW to: 

The Secretary, CtVli SCR VICE COMMISSION 
L ’ 23 Savlle Row, London, W.l 

quoting 320/S4/11 
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Mr. John Thomson’s Address 


The Annual General Meeting for the year 1964 will he held at the Head 
Office54 Lombard Street, London E.C.3 on the 12th February 1964 


Capital issued. 

Reserve Fund. 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts 

Investments. 

Advances. 

Net Profit. 


1963 

£ 63 , 947,102 

£ 31 , 000,000 

£ 2 , 063 , 123,655 

£ 285 , 703,733 

£ 1 , 020 , 134,053 

£ 6 , 349,491 


1962 

£45,926,501 

£47,008,584 

£1,893,699,988 

£317,583,025 

£848,264,607 

£6,013,775 


The following is the Address by the Chairman! 
Mr John Thomson, which lius been circulated 
to the Stockholders. 

After circulation a year ago of the Report of 
the Directors and my Address I was asked by a 
Stockholder how many of our Board had bank¬ 
ing experience and what did they all do. I 
thouglit it might interest others to know that 
no less than twenty-five could be properly 
described as professional bankers, most of whom 
are executive Local Directors in their respective 
Districts. The non-bankers, distinguished in 
their own various fields, prevent an otherwise 
Specialist Board from becoming introspective. 
The Boaid meets weekly and all Directors take 
their turn of service on Committees, which meet 
weekly or at other intervals according to the 
nature of their business. My colleagues and I 
draw frequently and gratefully on their skills 
and their range of knowledge. 

CHANGES IN APPOINJAUNT 

Since our last General Meeting we have to 
our regret lost the services of Lord Airlic, who 
decided that he would also resign from the 
Board when he relinquished the Governorship 
of The British Linen Bank on reaching the age 
of 70. We are most grateful for his distinguished 
service and share with him our deep satisfaction 
that the Duke of Hamilton has become his suc¬ 
cessor as Governor. Wc count ourselves most 
fortunate that Lord Normanbrook, recently 
Secretary of the Cabinet and Joint Permanent 
Secretary of the Treasury, has accepted an 
invitation to join our Board. 

Mr Fitzherbert, I am sorry to record, feels 
that the time has come when he should 
relinquish hte Vice-Chairmanship on approach¬ 
ing the age of 65. The Board have nominated 
Mr Bryan to succeed him as from the date of 
our Annual General Meeting on February 12th. 
Mr Fitzherbert wiL“ remain a Director and wili 
become a Local Director of the Reading District. 


His influence has been one of the outstanding 
features of our recent history. Suffice it to suy 
here that he is the architect of our postwar 
training and staff administration. It has been 
his special care to ensure that all members ol 
the staff, whether of normal or special entry, 
receive training and opportunity to till the roles 
for which they are most suitable, and his 
personal knowledge of those serving the Group 
is quite unrivalled. Mr Bryan will bring to his 
post considerable experience of banking and 
administration. He will continue for the time 
being in the Chairmanship ol the Birmingham 
Local Board. 

The death on July 31st of Mr Worland, who 
had retired from his post as General Manager 
(Sufl'j only one month previously, W'as a 
giicvous blow to his many friends. Throughout 
the Bank he was honoured for his technical skill, 
his common-sense and his firmness, which he 
combined with a sympathetic understanding of 
human problems. He was an ideal colleague. 
It was to him a matter of great satisfaction 
that his successor should be Mr G. C. Gundy. 
They had seen much service together and 
Mr Cundy shared with him a close personal 
knowledge of staff of all seniorities through his 
work as Principal of the Staff Training Centre. 

Mr F. S. Bedford, who has deservedly earned 
a l]igh reputation for his versatility as a banker, 
relinquishes through age his appointment as 
General Manager next February. He has agreed 
to become a Member of our Foreign Branches 
Local Board, where his knowledge will be of 
great value. 

GROWTH QFiNEW BUSINESS 

We have had, apart from the first two days, an 
unchanged Bank Rate at 4 per cent for the whole 
calendar year; the average for 1962 was 4.86 
per cent. Our assets have reached our record 
total of £2,228 million (the total of the Group 
consolidated balance sheet ib now £3,312 


million\ and despite rising costs our net profit 
after tax and provision, has risen by 5.6 per ecu 
to £6,349,491, and this in a year when interest 
rates were less favourable to bankers. Thi 
payment of a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent 
means that Stockholders will be receiving the 
equivalent of 14 per cent on their old capital 
before it was increased during the year by iht 
capitalisation of over £18,000,000 from tlu 
Reserves, an increase of 1 per cent, woitfc 
£276,000 after tax, over 1962. 

When considering our costs, we are cm; 
fronted, apart from staff expenses, with w 
major charges which arc very much in our muuij 
at the present time, one inevitable and desirablt] 
and the other a threat which, I hope, may iw 
materialise. First, during the first eleven month 
of 1963, we increased the number of our curreni 
accounts by 137,6/t> to 2,601,590 and our numbci 
of deposit and savings accounts by 75,835 
1,228,221. A large proportion of these iw 
Increases is the result of a growing number tf 
private accounts derived from ever-widening 
sections of our society. Wc welcome these 
tomers but it is a fact that small business, how¬ 
ever desirable, is relatively more expensive 
obtain and to handle. Nevertheless the growii 
number of these private accounts gives us 
stimulus to develop our services in such a w 
as to match the increase in this side of 
business; the question of banking hours is 
one aspect of this. The rise < in the number 
our smaller accounts is no new ph< 

When we surveyed this area of our activities * 
1958, 1959 and i960 we were able to estal 
that nearly a fifth of our new current! 
were being opened by wage-earners. The 
is the cost of our premises. Wholeheartedly 
desire the modernisation of Britain, and it 
becoming increasingly apparent that 
factors, including those described in 
Buchanan Report, demand the redevelopment «*| 
areas which contain valuable branch premi 
If, however, acquisition of the freeholds 
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radtrrs, who have built up the value of town 
cmres, is followed only by the allotment of 
hori-tcrm leases, the cost of goods and services 
rovided by the tenants will eventually soar. If 
ompensation is paid to bank^ for loss of free- 
okl, it should be sufficient not only to cover 
.placement of expensive strongrooms and 
pessary fixtures but also to provide adequate 
aiking funds for leases. Where possible, exist- 
tg freeholders should be given the opportunity 
i retain an equivalent equity. 

DFPOSITS PASS i 2,000 MILLION 
In appraising the Balance Sheet the first figure 
hat catches most eyes is the total of Deposits as 
icing the accepted yardstick of size. This vear 
‘V have topped the 42,000 million for the first 
une, and this is justifiably a matter of great 
>ride to our Staff who strive so eageily to 
ntrease our business. The latest figures avail- 
hie for comparison show us as fifth in the 
corJd league table led by four United States 
mnks. Being human (an assertion doubted by 
ome) we avidly await the periodical publication 
if these figures to see how we have made out, 
>ur the real significance lies in whether such 
leposits are gained profitably and whether they 
re sufficient for our needs. To date we can 
laim that wc have been able to provide for the 
rasonahlc demands of borrowers and our 
dvances too have broken a record and now 
\eecd £1,000 million. We have increased our 
.'tidings by 124 per cent ovei the last five years 
'iihout exceeding a prudent rario of advances 
> credit balances, and while maintaining at 14 
>cr cent a cushion of investments which hv 
iMKlcrn standards is regarded as adequate, li 
an he aigued that it is our investments m 
iovernment securities which represent our lirsi- 
inc reserves. In their deployment, therefore, 
u* perhaps etr on the side of keeping these 
hort-dated, which policy could admittedly hit 
is should we run into a long period of cheap 
noney, when vve might be faced with unprofit- 
hle reinvestment of umequired maturities. 
Lius lacior of profitability naturally bears on the 
ssue oi bidding up for the larger time deposits, 
din.li has been a topic of debate for some long 
ime ever since our bal.ince sheet changed shape 
'ii icsumptiOn of lreer lending. It was hound 
o he so because, as our slogan runs, “ Money 
our business” and ns price is of daily 
noment. We have all watejied tlie experiences 
•f hanks overseas and have weighed the skilful 
irguments for and against. Pet haps too little 
in cation has been, paid to the problem of who 
vould bear the cost of the more expensive 
noney ; perhaps also, having in mind that the 
Tiain target is the money which eludes the banks 
’’V going into Treasury bills on either domestic 
t foreign account, too little attention has been 
wd to the counter measures which the Govern¬ 
ment might take. There is everything to be 
<aid for competition provided it does not lead 
is to paying more than we can afford when 
vorking to accepted standards of liquidity. 
Bankers overseas, some of whom are used to 
candling time deposits with only a, 4 per cent 
.■serve ratio, often feel we would be at a great 
iisadvantage because 28 per cent of all our 
^posits has to be kept in a highly liquid form 
nng a minimum return. Much more funda- 
cntally, it j$ not only the additional money 
vhich would cost us more but also some of that 
^ hich we already have. Time deposits can belie 
Vir name by being the moat volatile of funds, 
►d to step up their earnings by lending them 
8 through term loans and long-dated securi- 
« coujd bring the usual retribution for bor- 
^'ving short and lending long to an excessive 
c 8tee. Moreover, in considering the question 
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of how much the banks should pay for their 
deposits and to what extent borrowers should be 
charged more, we must bear in mind that our 
present lendings are pretty well spread and it 
would in the long run be bad for our customers 
and for ourselves to allocate too high a propor¬ 
tion to those who would be both willing and 
able to afford high rates of interest, however safe 
and technically desirable such advances might 
prove. 

There is nothing new in customers seeking 
other outlets for surplus funds which it may not 
suit them to lodge with their bankers ; but a 
large slice of our business is conducted with 
those who make wide use of our services and 
alternate between lending us money when they 
are in funds and turning to us for aid when their 
coffers are low. Of course, there may come a 
time when it will be necessary to raise the price 
and buy further raw material in the shape of 
deposits in large quantities, bearing in mind that 
wholesale purchases are cheaper to administer 
than small ones, in order not to deprive borrow¬ 
ing customers of their legitimate requirements in 
an expanding economy. To achieve more rapid 
acceleration in the growth of our savings 
account business would, as I have already indi¬ 
cated, obviously be expensive, both in the cost 
of money and also of services, but movement in 
This direction can be started just as soon as it 
may be justified by circumstances. Timing is 
one of the most important factors ; inaction and 
indecision are by no means the same thing. 

We are perhaps also regarded as complacent 
in failing to he more bothered at our deposits 
having failed in the past to keep pace propor¬ 
tionately with the growth of the National 
Income. There is undoubtedly now greater 
velocity of bank money and fewer large idle 
balances. The amalgamation of businesses has 
also led to some elision of debit and credit 
balances. All rhe same our credit balances in¬ 
creased on average during 1963 bv 5.4 per cent 
Lompaicd with the rate of 3 per cent ar which 
the National Income growing in ihe first 

half of last >ear. Even so, the rate ol increase 
in balances was exceeded by the rate ot growth 
of nearly 7 per cent in ihe number of all cheques 
passing through the General Cleat ing during 
1963. ' 

EXPANSION Ol lOlUIGN BUSINESS 

Our policy for international banking relations 
must be the despair of tidy minds, but, apart 
from the restrictions of national legislation, we 
believe that what is right for us for one territory 
could be wrong for another. We therefore vary 
between operating subsidiaries, affiliations with 
banks in which we have a minority holding, and 
correspondent relationships accompanied in 
certain cases by a local representative, our object 
being to provide economically a first class over¬ 
seas service for our customers. Barclays Bank 
D.C.O., with a branch network covering forty- 
one countries and deposits amounting to £825 
million, is the largest British bank operating 
overseas. It is also a matter of satisfaction to 
us that the Barclays Overseas Development Cor¬ 
poration, which was set up in 1946, continues to 
play so useful a part in the (development of 
the emergent nations. This Corporation alone 
has been able to put some £28 million into pro¬ 
ductive development projects in underdeveloped 
countries. If profits were immaterial, it would 
be easy enough to invent new organisations and 
alliances. To make advice and service on 
foreign matters more readily available at home, 
however, we are consistently pursuing a plan of 
decentralisation in our Overseas business. I 
referred last year to OUT intention of creating 
additional Foreign Branches outside London, 
three of which, at Southampton, Cardiff and 
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Nottingham, opened for business during the 
year, with more to follow during 1964 at 
Reading, Newcastle, Ipswich, Bristol and Luton. 
Some say that exporting isn't fun, but it should 
certainly be made easier. This we hope to 
achieve by bringing our service nearer the cus¬ 
tomer's doorstep. Many a successful manufac¬ 
turer haj just not had the time to master the 
intricacies of international payments and docu¬ 
mentation, and we believe that personal contact 
with a specialist is more helpful than formidable 
literature in promoting exports. For those 
interested in our internal administration I would 
add that we have created a Foreign Branches' 
Local Head Office, with executive Local 
Directors and a Board designed to co-ordinate 
domestic and overseas business. In some bank¬ 
ing circles there is still a need to explode the 
theoiy that expertise in foreign transactions is a 
kind of trick performed by conjurers in a career 
cul-de-sac. 

EVENTS OF THE PAS I YEAR 

There are two domestic happenings of the 
past year which I would like to mention to 
Stockholders. On Saturday everting, February 
16th, a serious fire broke out at the junction of 
the completed portion of our new Head Office 
building with that part still in course of being 
built. Fortunately no one suffered serious hurt, 
but I would like to pay special tribute to the 
Post Office engineers, to the building contractors 
and to our own staff who by great efforts con¬ 
trived “ business as usual ” on the Monday 
morning. And then there was the Great Train 
Robbery which needs no further publicity from 
me. The amount of Barclays money involved 
was £534,000, and it was disappointing to us 
that we received implied criticism rather than 
a pat on the back for our share in the gigantic 
task of providing adequate cash at regional 
supply points, including the offices of the G.P.O. 
We have never had more cash in transit than 
we have deemed necessary because it involves 
us in considerable expense. In both these mis¬ 
haps we were fully protected by insurance. 

Our business has been, of course, affected in 
some way by all the major world events of the 
year of which the horrifying assassination of 
President Kennedy takes the first place in our 
thoughts. On the economic front the impact of 
the breakdown of the Brussels talks has to some 
observers been surprising. First, the reciprocal 
currency “ swap M facilities between central 
banks and the International Monetary Fund's 
stand-by arrangements scared off those minded 
to speculate against the pound sterling. The 
effectiveness of these mechanisms appeals to us 
since they reflea on a loftier plane the type of 
transaction in which we engage in our daily 
business. Second, for some time previously our 
customers, many with our aid, had been busy 
getting into European markets in anticipation of 
a treaty. The momentum carried them on after 
the fateful January decision and exports to Com¬ 
mon Market countries and to Western Europe 
as a whoje have forged ahead. Cortsequently 
links have been established with importers who 
know the quality of British wares. The fine 
performances of manufacturers and their sales 
staff have been supported by much voluntary 
effort, including that of the Export Council for 
Europe, and we join other Banks in participat¬ 
ing in trade-promoting activities such as, for 
example, Trade Fairs. As E.E.C. internal tariffs 
come down We shall be competing in the race 
against contestants who have relatively lower 
obstacles to negotiate, so that success will 
increasingly depend on our ability to hold down 
costs and our readiness to swallow whole the 
N.E.D.C. prescription for growth without infta- 
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tion ; it is very tempting to select the ingredients 
which suit a particular cause at any particular 
time. * 

Governments management and labour leaders 
arc more agreed on the problems than ever they 
have been before, but no one yet seems to know 
how to ensure such an orderly increase to re¬ 
wards that the expansion chart can tilt upward! 
in a straight line rather than a zig zag, which 
portrays painful dislocations, The best hope 
lies in perseverance in the promotion of an ever- 
widening understanding of the issues. Repetition 
through mass media of communication sell*, 
merchandise and those who sinterdy believe that 
reasonable profits are the friend not the enemy 
of the wage earner should never weary of 
presenting their view> 10 the widest audience 
they can command. 

’ STAFF AND INCREASING BUSINISS 
It might well be asked how this Bank L 
meeting the economic challenge. Stalling costs 
are the dominant factor in a service organisation, 
and unfortunately banking is not nn easy occupa¬ 
tion in which to ntake accurate measure incuts 
of productivity, as anyone can testify who has 
sought in vain for a formula which accurately 
gauges whether a bank branch is over or under 
staffed. For example, 1 spend an amount of 
time in concocting this Address, although 1 fear 
I cannot claim any points for it, but whut about 
the conscientious Manager who rightly ponders 
long over a difficult letter which may well be 
brief and result in no business being done ? It 
is to me disappointing that, so far ns we can 
generally assess from available statistics, the 
number of our stuff has increased at about the 
same pace as our growth of business. Knowing 
full well the skill, industry and devotion to 
duty of our staff, the attention given to training 
and the expenditure on machinery, one might 
have expected better, but the answer lies partly 
in the increasing complexity af specialised busi¬ 
ness and the rapid turnover of some sections oi 
our junior staff to which reference has frequently 
been made. Then, too, the number of accounts 
on which borrowing takes place has increased 
by no less than 116 per cent in the past twelve 
years, with all the work which that involves for 
Managers and their assistants who have to con¬ 
sider the applications, and for Securities clerks 
who sometimes, but by no means always, will be 
concerned. We agree with the doctrine of die 
Franks report that Business Schools should 
supplement and not be a substitute for domestic 
educational arrangements. We arc striving by 
education to render easier of solution the com¬ 
plex and often unprecedented problems which 
assail our more senior staff; by improved 
methods to streamline the work in securities and 
similar departments which all the time increases 
as the public acquire property and a spread of 
investments; and finally by automation and 
Other mechanisation to make the processes of 
book-keeping lew laborious. Electronic brains 
will doubtless achieve great powers qf discern¬ 
ment, but it is improbable that they will dis¬ 
place human judgment in many problems which 
face the senior bank man. It is claimed that the 
quality of a risk will be mechanically gauged by 
analysis of past cases, Experience must, of 
course, be a factor hi judgment, but some Qf 
the decisions which have most favourably altered 
the course of our business would in my opinion 
Only have sparked a red light out of a machine. 
All the signs portend that our business will con¬ 
tinue to grow# and we have been told that there 
will be 963^00Q q ffiforn ^year-okU in this country 
by next year. We can Promise to young people 
Of the right ability a task worthy of their mettle 
within the Barclays Group, 
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CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 


YEAR OI STEADY GROWTH 

MR ROBERT LAIDLAW ON SCOTLAND’S MORE PROMISING 
ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


The one hundred and twenty-sixth Annual 
General Meeting of Shareholders of Clydesdale 
Bank Limited will be held on February 5, 1964, 
at the Head Office, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr Robert Laidlaw: 

Further progress was made during the year 
in our long-term programme of branch modern!- 
sal ion. In Head Office, where large-scale 
improvement and constructional work is in hand, 
a range of administrative office accommodation 
was completed. Within the next month or two 
we shall be in a position to offer customers a 
new service when a Safe Depository of the most 
up-to-date design is brought into use at St. 
Vincent Place. Shortly, too, work will begin 
on the centre which is to house the electronic 
data processing machine and ancillary equipment 
we have on otder. This work will displace one 
or two specialist Departments from Head Office 
bur room will be found for rhem in new premises 
in Blythswood Square which have been acquired 
for the purpose. T he rebuilding of our chief 
London Office at 30 Lombard Street is proceed¬ 
ing apace and is, in fact, ahead of schedule. We 
hope to be able to move back from our temporary 
offices in Fenchurch Street in the early spring. 

The purpose of all the developments I have 
mentioned is, of course, to enable us to main¬ 
tain the best possible standards of service to our 
customers. 


Till! NATIONAL FCONOMY 


Tile United Kingdom economy changed 
course for the better during 1963. The earlier 
part of the year was marked by Lhc same lack 
of confidence in the business outlook that had 
characterised the preceding twelve months, but 
during the remainder of the period productivity 
and output, exports and employment all rose, a 
reasonably satisfactory Balance of Payments 
position was achieved and overseas confidence 
in the pound sterling remained firm. 


When we turn to consider the Scottish 
economy with which we are particularly con 
corned the improvement in business is less 
obvious. Only in the later part of the year —by 
which time confidence had been sufficiently 
restored for stocks to be rebuilt and capital 
Investment to be undertaken—did the pace of 
industrial activity quicken. Even so, the level 
of unemployment has fallen only marginally, In 
these circumstances, the belief I expressed twelve 
months ago that in years to come it might be 
possib l e to look back to 1963 —National 
productivity Year-—** marking a resurgence of 
industrial activity in Scotland may appear to 
have bfon somewhat optimistic. ■ Nevertheless. 
I still believe that it may be so. In 1963 , for 
the Arm; time lor more than thirty years, the 
products of a. Scottish motor car plant were to be 
seen on the roads. The motor car industry has 
come to be associated in people’s minds wish 
a flourishing economy, so that tfei* one develop¬ 
ment in itself is something of an omen. Qf 
course, there have been closures apd redun¬ 
dancies to d isappoint, but on the other hand 


we have seen new emerpiise.s formed m 
extensions of capacity undertaken to provu 
encouragement for the future. It is true th 
so far the improvement in employment prospa 
has been only slight, but in recent months the 
has been a renewal of interest in Scotland 
a promising centre for industrial invcstmci 
from which the New Towns in purticulai see 
set to benefit. 

I am not seeking to minima** the problcn 
and difficulties with which Scotland in still to 
fronted. No one would j but I believe optima 
to be more iu keeping with the new-found coi 
fidcncc in the future that seems, however slow] 
to be emerging. It was thus in a reccpu 
atmosphere that the Government recently pu 1 
lislied its White Paper outlining a programs 
for the development of Central Scotland. Ii 
sincerely to be hoped that the imaginative pr 
posals it embodies will be translated into actu 
with all possible speed and that the compl 
mentary plans promised for other areas of tl 
country will receive the same urgent attention 

While at the moment the economy contai 
within itself all the elements required for coi 
tinued growth, some uncertainty is being caum 
by fears that the weight of demand at home i 
disinflationary policies abroad may call for il 
application of corrective measures and that the 
may once again bring expansion to a hair, 
such measures are needed, one would hope th 
some means will be found to enable dev 
ment in Scotland to proceed ; and that shou 
the measures include monetary ones these w 
he carried by the whole financial structure Jr 
not hear unduly on the banks as in the past 

Till: YEAR'S RESULTS 

The Balance Sheet total hns again incrc.T 
compared with the figure for twelve moml 
earlier, having risen by £14,344,931 to the rctoi 
level of £253,975,732. I am pleased to repo 
that our depositx stand at £203,067,431 whit 
represents an increase of £11,599,480 over tl 
figure of the previous year. This shows vci 
good progress indeed and is most satisfaca’f 
in present conditions. 

Our Advances have reached a figure 
£ 79,1564147 and are £ 8 , 974,418 higher tlum 
this time last year. This is a substantial inerts* 
We have experi en ced a steady demand for 
drafts throughout the period covered by 
Accounts ana pur loading continues to be 
well spread., 

Our Net Fttfft shows an increase of £ 
as compared with 1962 . 

It is proposed to pay a Dividend of 10 
cent gcrnal bn February Hth which, added to 
Interim paid' in August last, Represents in 
efiangedrata of 20 per cent for the year. 

These figures reveal a portion which cap 
♦very foatyjfomion be described n highly 
fautory, They era the produot of gnother h* 
year in ah, department! of the Bank end 
a steady growth in owr business fo seams both 
the number of our customers and of the« 
made of the many services we provide. 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 

COMMENTARY BY THE CHAIRMAN 

SIR JOHN N. NICHOLSON, bart , c.i.e. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND ON LARGER CAPITAL 


'he one hundred and thirty-third Annual 
ieral Meeting of members of Martins Bank 
iited will be held at Head Office, Liverpool, 
February 11, 1964. In his statement cireu- 
d to members, the Chairman, Sir John N. 
holson, Bart, CIE, writes: 

\t E. R. Bowring, whose service to the bank 
- a long period in ihe offices of a deputy 
irman of the bank and chairman of the 
idon board has been of immense value, 
ressed the wish to be relieved of them in 
e last ; it is personally gratifying to me and 
my colleagues that he is continuing as a 
nber of both these boards. I am glad that 
J. H. Keswick, CMC, has agreed to suc- 
1 him in both offices. 

i’e warmly congratulate Mr D. T Crawford 
rhe conferment of a Knighthood announced 
he list of New Year Honours. 

”e have welcomed to the General board dur- 
thc year Col. C I\ Dawnay, CBE, MVO, 
Mr R. A L Cohen, OBF. Mr Cohen ha-s 
imed also the chairmanship of Lewis’s Bank 
eh was vacated by Mr J. H. Keswick on his 
>inmg a deputy chairman ol Maitins Bank, 
is with regret that we record the death dur- 
the year at the early age of fifty-live of Mr 
^orman-Burler, TD, who joined our service 
1929. We shall miss him not only for the 
itlv valued contribution he made as a member 
the General Management and later as a 
idon director but also for his charming per- 
iliry. 

>nce again our thanks are due to the Manage- 
it and Staff for their loyalty and devotion 
he bank and foi their successful work during 
past yeai. 

INCREASED RESERVES 

is a result of the Rights Issue last February 
capital was increased by £3,297,766 to 
k 191,064, our share premium account was 
cd by £2,638,213 to £3,957,319, and with a 
ultaneous transfer from inner reserves of 
?42,681 to the published Reserve Funds, 
'■e fincluding share premium account) rose to 
i, 000,000. It will take some time for the 

itional resources to be put to the full use for 
eh they were intended but, in the mean- 
e > the funds are fully employed in other 
ctions. 

h the end of 1963 we transferred, a further 
900,000 from .inner reserves, to published 
m e Funds, which makes.the combined total 
inpital and Reserves £25,191,064 representing 
Pvr cent of our deposits, a figure which com- 
l * s well with others in the British banking 

Wing the vear we have opened eleven new 
nches and a number of otfiens are tp he 
n ^’d next year. 


The reduction in the ration of liquid assets 
to deposits from 30 per cent to 28 per cent for 
a limited period, recently announced by the 
Governor of the Bank of England as having his 
approval in case of need, will be most helpful in 
the next few' months when there is normally a 
heavy drain on the banks to meet tax payments 
and other outgoings of customers. At the end of 
the year our liquid assets stood at £141,535,358 
representing 34.2 per cent of our deposits. 

Our current, deposit and other accounts again 
show an increase at the record figure of 
£412,485,614 exceeding £400,000,000 for the 
first time, ihe average increase for the year being 
nearly £8,000,000. 

Our advances have continued to rise nnd have 
been consistently high, the average level having 
increased by £13,500,000 compared with 1962. 
As has been the case in recent years our 
greater resources have enabled us to meet our 
customers’ requirements for advances without 
recourse to sales ot investments (exclusive ot 
maturities). 

During the year we have added £6,600,000 to 
our gill-edged investments, which continued to 
be valued at under Market Price, and all have 
a fixed redemption date. By fat the larger pro- 
poiuon mature within five years, and the re¬ 
mainder within seven years. 

Total assets stand nr The record figure of 
£ 457 , 559,316 ( 1962 —*. 421 . 787 , 649 ). 

Bunk Rate has remained at 4 per cent since 
January 3, 1963, so that for the first time 
since 1959 wc have had a constant rate virtually 
throughout the year. The average Bank Rate 
for 1962 was £4 17s 3d. per cent and, conse¬ 
quently, this year we have been operating at 
lower average rates of interest. 

Our subsidiary company, Lewis’s Bank 
Limited, which maintains a steady business, has 
again paid us a dividend of 10 per cent. On 
our holding of 20 per cent of the equity capital 
of Mercantile Credit Company Limited we are 
to receive total dividends for 1963 of 15 per cent 
compared with 8 per cent paid for 1962. 

Following the strong trend of recent years 
there has again been a rise in our expenses in 
spite of, a keen drive for economy, due as pre¬ 
viously to increases in salaries, higher allocations 
to pension funds and general overhead costs. 
We have also found our profits affected by the 
lower interest rates but on the other hand as an 
offset we have substantially increased our busi¬ 
ness on the lending side. We show a slightly 
reduced net profit of £1,425,329, compared with 
£1,435,151 for 1962, and this wc regard as satis¬ 
factory. 

TUT FINAL DIVIDEND 

In accordance with the forecast made last year 
we have paid an interim dividend of 6’, per 


cent but arc now recommending a final dividend 
of 7A per cent, making 14 per cent for the year 
as against a forecast of 13 per cent on the 
enlarged capital. Your directors feel fully justi¬ 
fied in making this recommendation and the 
additional sum is available after making all 
necessary allocations to inner reserves. Since 
our dividend was last raised in 1960 we have 
in some degree deliberately conserved resources 
in order to sustain various forms of expansion 
which should improve our services and add to 
our long term profits. An allocation of £250,000 
has been made to Premises Redemption from 
published profits. 

QUATER-CENTENARY OF THE BANK 

During 1963 we have celebrated with pride the 
four hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
rhe business under the sign of the Grasshopper 
in Lombard Street, our principal London office. 
On April 25th a Dinner was held in tlie Gold¬ 
smiths’ Hall in the City of London: this was 
an inspiring occasion at which the Directors and 
members of the General Management and Staff 
of the bank entertained guests from Her 
Majesty’s Government headed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and from a broad range of 
hanking, educational, agricultural, industrial and 
commercial organisations. 

The observations of the Governor of the Bank 
of England were widely reported, for he chose 
this occasion to suggest some ways in which the 
Clearing Banks might compete more effectively 
with other deposit taking institutions in serving 
the needs of the twentieth century. In common 
with the other banks we have naturally taken 
note of the Governor’s words, relating as they 
did to a problem which has occupied our 
attentions for a considerable time, 

FREEDOM Or THE BANKS TO LEND 

The banks are at a disadvantage as compared 
with other institutions because of the quasi- 
statutory controls exercised over them. No other 
form of institution is so vulnerable to Govern¬ 
ment credit-restriction measures; no other inac¬ 
tion has to conform to a rigid “liquidity ratio” 
determined not by consideration of business 
prudence but at the behest of the authorities. 
The proportion of our assets which we are 
required to hold in this less profitable form, 
namely, cash in the till, balances at the Bank iff 
England, Treasury Bills, Bank and Trade Bills, 
etc., largely determines our freedom to use our 
resources in the normal way of banking business 
and it is, by modem standards, higher than 
regard for strict business principles, would 
dictate. In other days the Clearing Banks them¬ 
selves set a standard of maintaining 30 per cent 
of, their deposits inthis form and later the Bank 
of England came to insist upon this as a mini¬ 
mum ; while we welcome the recent announce 
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mcnt that for a temporary period falls to 28' per 
cent are permissible, there are good grounds for 
the view that 15 per cett^otf even lets would be 
an entirely adequate mfeimuaft in comparison 
with a figure of under IS per cent maintained 
in the United States of America for demand 
deposits and under 5 per cent for tiqfie deposits. 
A similar figure of under 20 per Cent applies 
in Canada. 


OBTAINING BANK DEPOSITS 

Though the trend of bank advances has shown 
a pronounced upward tendency during the year, 
our banking syptetn still lias ODope fq^ tending 
to sound borrowers. That situation may noL 
continue indefinitely. The Government's deficit 
financing of their proposed extensive schemes of 
public expenditure should considerably increase 
the total deposits of the banks (though there is 
little sign of this as yet) and thus enable the 
banks to provide finance for those who require 
it; but deposits increased from this source alone 
may not prove sufficient, and moreover, if we 
are to expand our business we must not be 
content to rdy on them solely. Wc also face 
—and cannot ignore—the steadily growing 
demand for deposits from an ever-widening 
circle of competitors outside die banking field. 
It has for long been our view as a bank that 
this competition could become serious, but 
during the time of credit restriction, and since, 
while ample funds for oil reasonable require¬ 
ments were still available, it would obviously 
have been most unprofitable to alter our long- 
established interest rate pattern. When we begin 
to ffod ourselves unable to provide the funds 
for our customers’ borrowing needs, wc must 
go into the market and bid for them, even 
though the net result may be a general rise in 
rates of interest to be charged. In this context 
money is itself a commodity which is subject to 
market influences—and yet in spite of this tin. 
rate of interest charged by the Clearing Banks 
for their advances is in general obviously below 
that of the free market. 

Since our deposits arc not keeping pace ujih 
the growth of our economy it is clear that rooncr 
rather than later we shall have to become com¬ 
petitors In the open market if we are to play 
our full part. Time must show what form such 
competition should take whilst maintaining a 
reasonable measure of profitability. 


BANKS AND TJIE WACP.-TARNEK 

I spoke last year of slow progress in building 
up the accounts of wage-earners, and I expressed 
the opinioh then that no qiiick and substantial 
increase in this fond of business could be expec¬ 
ted when payment of wages by cheque became 
lawful in March, 2963. This has proved to be 
so with us. Even so, the number of new 
customers opening accounts with us is growing 
healthily. 

It is many years since a deposit or savings 
account at a Clearing Bank was in most p l ac e s 
the only alternative to an account with the Post 
Office Savings Bank* Rapidly spreading branches 
of the Trustee Savings Banks, who propose to 
introduce their own issue of cheques, offer ever- 
widening competition for the small savers’ 
deposits; moreover, as with the Post Office Sav¬ 
ings Batik they can offer the substantial Incentive 
co Mims of freedom from Income Tax an the 
fine £15 of Interest annually. Keen competition 
eonses ffho from National Savings and from die 
bufiding societies. Under these conditions many 
of the small savors, who obviously Include wage- 
earners, rarely sec the inside of a Clearing Bank 
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and no amount of advertising without an attrac¬ 
tive interest incentive will bring them in, first 
as c%K}shpr%V’ah^ latdf at cutitffcnt account ueers 
# *they hegiaTO Tealis#- that banks ere welcoming 
and friendly arid have useful Services td offer. 
Hours of business, too, may have to be adjusted 
to meet the needs of \fcigc-eammg customer*. 


Till. I AN ON UIEQVUS. 

One of the factors which prevents the growth 
of use of cheque books by the wage-earner is 
the question of cost. There are so many advan¬ 
tages iu the use of a cheque that the camfoqaaca 
of the duty, of 2d. pcr>>ctequcy t v^ty ffn&fl 
revenue-earner, seems an anachronism in these 
modern limes and is a charge which the average 
person is inclined to believe is a payment to the 
bank for providing the cheque book. Which is 
not so. The alternative is continuation of tire 
movements of large quantities of notes and chin 
to meet the needs of the community ; these 
amount to several thousand miffions of pounds 
per annum and the operation involving a prodig¬ 
ious amount of work h \*cty expensive. There 
are attendant heavy risks which the banks arc 
doing everything they can to minimise. Almost 
daily there ore reports of attacks and raids, 
physical hurt and losses, most of which would 
be avoided if greater use were made of the exist¬ 
ing facilities of bank accounts. The banks have 
tried by publicising lheir services, by the estab¬ 
lishment of the credit clearing system and b\ 
other means to inform and help the public. Is 
it too much to ask for more combined assistance 
from management and the trade unious in 
encouraging their employees and their membei s 
to use the services of the banks? We are 
delighted to sec that Mr R. Graham Page, Ml 3 , 
who has been of such great help to the banks, 
has received permission to present a Bill to 
Parliament for abolishing the stamp duty on 
cheques and wc wish him success in his 
efforts. 


THE ECONOMIST JANUARY J& j 

During the year ta mc 

decline in the level tvh 

ipachod such unhappy pro|nrt!onk*fring 
winner. The measures taken.by the tjjhancc] 
of the Exchequer to! bring *boat on expan* 
of the economy were criticised M some qunrt 
for being insufficient. Evcjffg JbaVe proved ( 
criticism to have been though 

remains to be proved heiw myth of the su u 
in the export field is due to the current measu 
and how much to the policies of immediat 
preceding budgets. Ii is necessary to presen 
margin of capacity for schemes of public w< 
to be carried out like rpads T railway modenu 
tidn, ddi|cat%W l»ialdi#g* Tor 'S^lrool* a 
WfitversltHS. * ' 1 

There has quite properly been widesprt 
support for the proposals by Lord Robbi 
committee for extension of higher educate 
The projected u Crash * programme of expansi 
will be so costly that k may be wise to cornu 
whether the new universities could not—at le 
in their earlier liCc—reshape their courses 
such a way that buildings and equips 
are used continuously rather than for 
traditional period of thirty odd weeks Uun 
a year. 

Without being critical of the present poi 
of the Government the fear that there i» for i 
moment too much emphasis on consumption u 
not be dismissed as there are signs that t 
expenditure on new capital items like factor 
and heavy machinery is not proceeding as f 
as could be wished to meet the required fun 
expansion of production when all existing .si. 
has been taken up. The effects on our esp 
prices of recent awards in wages and hoc is 
woik cannot yet be precisely judged. There a 
therefore, still signs of some uncertainty 
Industry and in maintaining; n rcasonnl 
strong balance of payments in our farvoi 
but the recovery and expansion tvhi 
have taken place have been more tint 
based than previously. There is 


MARTINS BANK 

LIMITED 

SI VII MI M Ol ACCOUNTS 31st December l%3 

LIABILITIES £ 

Capital paid up . ..13, ml, 064 

Reserve Funds . :.12,000,000 

Current, deposit and other accounts 

{including Profit and Los* Account) . ... ...4(3,337,123 

Acceptances and engagements on account of customers 19 , 031,129 

£457,559,316 

ASSETS 

Cash in hand and nl Bank of England .. 

Balances with, and cheques in course of collection on, 

Other banks fn the British Isles . 

Money at call ana short notice. 

British Government Treasury Bills. 

Bills discounted and refinanceablc credits 

tuyestmenle.. . 

iqvaoces to customers and othet accounts ... 

iljftiy vouidsuicSmi •«» hi m *«• 1,625,000 

investments mi ,i, t«i in in in 3,3 88,439 

nk Premises . *,# . 7,18X066 

lability of customers for acceptances and engagements 19 , 031,129 


£ 

36,759,491 

36,440.767 
i.t 43*104,634 
47,750,000 
... 13,921,233 
... 54,097,910 
194,257,577 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 61 LOMBARD STREET - ECS 
BEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET « LIVERPOOL 2 
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ige of resources and more striving afLer 
*ncy. 


REVIVAL IN 


I* feel a revival of confidence throughout , 

ary, especially in shipbuilding, thanks ,o we hav^therefore, mcrea sed gur research 

supporting measures introduced by the . 0 ^ le a tFBF*ML4B**ftl HlEftB < ff atl B L ca . r ~ 

■it for this industry and for the >ng oper*o§. HR i> iRternl 

opment areas in the North of England and “ onions . 

and. As the largest independent bank with ? f the ri, P. ld developments taking place, but we 

(cad Office in the provinces we derive con- hav " con,mued to mcr f, ase thc out P ut , o£ °“ r 

able satisfacrion from being so , . AT lSS t S _t , 

ified with this scene. We are rea, 3 

' y SSTtS “ r e n2ST«he “pSin? when we believe that 

“or* westof Ct wr ‘ BMW. i 

nc of GovLnmcnfXsTo^.Tdlough « 1" 1* . * **&' T 

hould like to see a lit lie more npuahattift,, - ... „ . «. ^ ^ * 1IV 

)C needs of the three North WesttKSoaL:; V? ¥443' *4 h. 

We welcome the fact that there are already has recently been examining certain bank staff 


supporting measures introduced by the 
Tnment for this industry and for the 
opment areas in the North of England and 
and. As the largest independent bank with 
[cad Office in the provinces we derive con- 
able satisfaction from being so 
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banks now have a significant proportion of their 
customers’ cheques encoded with magnetic 
cMbcter 
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ie evolution of an effective incomes policy 
ins one of our most pressing economic 
lems and it is immensely encouraging that, 
r the aegis of the National Economic 
lopment Council, the parties most closely 
:rned are vigorously addressing themselves 
is question with thc support of thc Econo- 
Commit tee of the Trades Union Congress, 
therefore, to be hoped that well-intentioned 
de advisers will not add too much to thc 
ilicatkms of their task at this stage. 

ELECTRONICS 

irmg the year which has passed some 
riant progress has been made in the appli- 
i of electronics to banking. Most of the 


no evidence to support the allegation that the 
Staff Associations in Martins and three other 
banks have been subjected to the domination 
of their employers. His report also con.ains a 
number of constructive ideas for the future 
which will need careful study. 

I am sorry that the increasing pressure of 
shipping qominitvncni* must end my service as 
your chairman after thc Annual General Meeting 
in February next. I, therefore, tender to all 
connected with the bank my gratitude for their 
support and friendship during thc past two years. 
May t extend to my successor, Sir CUthbert 
Glefjtg, every good wish in his task of leading the 
bank in the years ahead. His wide experience 
of commerce and industry both at horn. ?od 
overseas will prove invaluable to us. 


for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service' h shown «Ms* t» because the alternative is 
either not available or not rtocorhmertderf. 
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Airnnvit freight 

Australia. £13 10*. —* Iran 

Canada:— Isra 

Quebec! £12 10s. £9 13s. Japa 

& One *pr Can. | or Copy. Jon 
Provt.. J $39 $30 [Uh 

Other] £12 IOi. £10 KtaJtft 
Prow.. >orCan. or Can. f N. ; 
J 139 $31*90 \ Nf* 

Ceyloe,.. U% LQr. £10 fe .Pakl 
China.... CT3 10*. — Phil 

Bm Africa 412 Kk £10 to. I Rite 
Efype,.,, ill Oa. — [ 8* A 

Europe .. flu Oa. — Sth. 

Ghana ... £12 MR. 11 £9 10s. A 
Gibraltar,. Sod 

Maha... £7 5s. -- 

Hongkonc — £12 14*. US 

India .... HI W*. £10 0*. 
Indonesia. £12 TOs. — W. I 


Afimtail 'Phrfght 
Iran A tree £U Oa £9 tft 

Israel. £11 Os. — 

japan.£13 10s. — 

lordaa.... £11 Os. — 

Lebanon .. £M Os. — 

'Matey*/... £12 10s. — 

N. Zealand £l3 10$. ~ 

NlgeHa ..; £12 101 & Mb 

S. Africa ., £U >0*. £J0 Os 

Sth. ft Cen. 

America £92 lie. ' — 

Sudan f ... £11 Oa WIU. 

! cn I&. m ros 

USA «... > op or 
J $35 $29*50 

W. Indies .Ctl t&. — 


DEVELOPMENTS LTD. 

The Annual General Meeting of Land & General Development* Jbtd. was held on 
.mtrary I4lh in London. Mr P. A. Bi.ir.ii, MSMA, ihe Chairman and Managua# Director,, 
•residing. The following points are contained in ihe Report and Accounts: 
t T pleased to report not only an increase In Trading Profit and Investment Income 
rout £110,646 to £130,104 but also an increase in Net Profit from £79,614 to £51.297. 
Ihe Net Profit after Taxation lias risen from £12,899 to £27,734. 

► Out of the balance available your Directors have recommended a dividend of 10 per 
ont for the year ended April 30, 1963. 

* \ revaluation of the Group's properties and building lands reveals a surplus 
amounting to £901,746. However, your Directors have decided that they wilL only 
ncorponate'in thc Company's books of account thc valuation in respect of those properties, 
ldd for investment, which arc either income producing or in course of development and 
vill be income producing in the very near futiiic. Such properties ha*ve a book value of 

1,782,264 which has. been written-up to £2.471.726 producing a surplus of £688,752. 

* The Company may look forward to increased income from: 

(.0 The Properly Investment Division where one of its major propeitics, compiisfng 
s>me 150 tenancies, the majority of Whose leases fall due for renewal in December, 1965. 

tb) The Proper!} Dev^lqpmc^t Division whose three projects at Warlingham Green, 
^oumgham and Bristol wilLbe conb ibu£ing, when fully Ter, a total of some £75,000 per 
ainum to thc Group tcntal income. The developments oi the Group's sites at Borough 
11gh Street, Pagei^uun., Hove and jC^leish on completion and fully let arc expected 
o pj oduce a rental income in die xcgjioa uf £160.000. 

t At- the Mr Uuh Scolt, FVIi was elected a Director of Ihr Cdntpany* 

CHILTERN HQUSE 

8-9' BERKELEY STREET • LONDOfi W1 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS; 

MiSlKAl \ \ i John Fllnron & t n . 50 Mntcr Street, Rydncy. 
Now WakS ULMiiUM: W. H. Sinlllt & Sou* T>1 

Hnnlevwii Adt4r(iv Mm$, HrtMselM. BRAZIL: J. d* Ctoac, 
r*.P. Jo8<-Zk>(Ki. Rki cto, Jaiwiro, CAJNLA11A: Was. 
IJiiHucnT Stihsctiption SerHcr. 5N? Moiim ' Road; 

ICH'onto 7, OttUNrio. ('EY LON t Ihr Luka HatiMh Jfeoak|tl«p, 
100 l r urtfoi)s Road, Jort C'olonihrt. DENMARK: EJnu* 

xaaxiLjii "WKsiift 

Akutccfliiaca Klrjatuunn*. 2 K«^hkju*. flclOoftL 'FftANcat e 

»: & KS^StSSUtS^A SrikW cSSi*^ 
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Fatrlia l^ndkat* Ptfcat* Xtd. r Oolc Martev^. V«* IbctM, 1. 
or J2/1A UudMay Stfc«u Colcuuti If*, or 23 Itynwqi ,Sur«cU 
Uoinfmy 1. VKAM: Prcuii AkcHcV ff «no* 

P-O. Uept, 1125. a'eh«r*tt. IRAQ: (Vuuttit B ftO l -s u r a, 
Merjan Ruirdma, Sornttaate, Rtmthdud. ISRAEL: stefmtuxky^r 

Atency, Ltd,, Jer*««|efik Tel Aviv and HRlftt., lXAlAft 
Musisapwulc ICrtUaiie Vfa Tomarro 52. Milan 12. JAPAN: Karr 
u. Bacfm>kW.T Asset|aLi's. No. 6,. SIKn^yii Dos Hi*. A*MMK 
Mlmuo-KtA Itikyo*. Muruzcn A (o, P.O,. Rox (S05, Tokyo 
ttnmil )oWMNi: low^h 1, IhIoim * Co., I’4», Rm tQh 
Amman. KUNV A *. Ratt AfUtam Mandurdw I'.O. Btu auOAR., 
Ndlrobf. KORKA r Fordan I^wWfcatimus stitnfly t?o., F.oT 
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JOHN SUMMERS & SONS 

UMITED 


RESULTS EXCEED EXPECTATIONS 
RECORD TRADING PROFIT DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 
REASONS FOR DIVIDEND INCREASE 
SIR RICHARD SUMMERS ON THE ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of John Summer* 
ft Sons, Ltd, will be held on February 6th at 
the Iron ft Steel Institute, 4 Grosvcnor Gardens, 

London, SW1. 

The following is the statement of Sir Richard 
Sommers, the chairman, circulated with the 
report and accounts; 

TRADING RESULTS, DIVIDEND AND 
ACCOUNTS 

Had I been bold enough last year to make a 
forecast of our 1962/63 profits 1 do not think, 
in view of the uncertainties which appeared 
to lie ahead, that I should have predicted that 
they would be as good as they have in fact 
turned out to be. As regards the trading profit 
1 would remind you that 1961/62 was an all 
time record in the history of the Company, and 

I think we can derive a certain amount of satis¬ 
faction from the fact that in spite of much more 
difficult conditions in the year under review we 
have again established a record. 

There were a number of factors which influ¬ 
enced the Board in recommending an increase 
in the final distribution from 7£ per oent to 

II per cent making a total for the year of 15 per 
cent compared with 111 per cent last year. 
Amongst them was the fact that in spite of the 
increase in dividend the amount of £2,192,302 
transferred to General Reserve is greater than 
last year and, as you will see from page 15 
of the Report, there has been retained in the 
business by way of Depreciation, General Re¬ 
serve and Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve a 
total of £7,800,000, the highest figure ever 
recorded under this heading. In addition the 
completion of the developments at the Shelton 
works, to which I shall refer later, is now in 
sight, and when that is finished we have no 
further large scale plans in view. When Shelton 
is completed we shall liave spent in the Group 
something like £95,000,000 since the end of the 
war and of this expenditure rather more than 
75 per cent has come from our own resources. 
I have said before—and I repeat it now—that 
shareholders are entitled to benefit from the 
growing prosperity of the Company, and if I 
may refer you to page 14 I feel sure you 
will agree that the record of dividends set 
out in the table on that page shows that their 
interest! have not been overlooked even during 
this very Intensive period of capital expenditure. 
As far as finance is concerned we are confident 
that our cash flow, which you will see from the 
figures quoted above is substantial, will take care 


of any normal capital expenditure and make a 
useful contribution towards the repayment of 
borrowed monies. 

FIXED ASSETS REPLACEMENT 
RESERVE 

It lias never been my custom to comment at 
•ny length on the accounts as we endeavour to 
set them out in a dear and simple form and 
any explanations which we feel necessary are 
covered in the Directors’ Report, but this year 
there is one point to which I feci I should refer 
and that is our change of policy regarding Fixed 
Assets Replacement Reserve. As explained in 
the Report, for a number of years the normal 
charge for Depreciation, based on the actual 
cost of Fixed Assets, has been augmented by 
a further amount to take account of higher cur¬ 
rent replacement costs, and had this procedure 
been continued in 1963 the amount so set aside 
would liave been £1,300,000. 

We had two main reasons for alteiing this 
policy. Firstly the taxation relief in respect of 
Investment Allowances amounted this year to 
£1,775,000 and it seemed wrong lo us not to 
transfer this full amount to Reserve, and 
secondly, when the development of the Shelton 
works is completed during the next twelve 
months the normal charge for Depreciation for 
our two main works will be based largely on 
the cost of plant installed during the last ten 
years and it would then appear to be unneces¬ 
sary to make any additional allocations. We 
therefore thought that this was the appropriate 
time to change our policy ; we have discontinued 
the extra charge previously made under the head¬ 
ing of Depreciation and have transferred to 
Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve the full relief 
in respect of Investment Allowances, and unless 
there are any radical changes in Government 
policy on taxation it would be our intention to 
continue this practice in the future. 

HAWARDEN BRIIK.L SILELWORKS 

The delivery of finished steel from the Shotton 
plant again set up a new record, improving on 
last year’s figure by some 80,000 tons. 

Although the large scale expansion and 
modernisation of these works is to all intents and 
purposes completed we liave no intention of 
sitting back and becoming complacent. We are 
now concentrating our energies on looking for 
further technical improvements and economies 
wherever possible. We are fully alive to the 


great strides that are taking place in automa 
and tliis is having our close attention to see wl 
and how it can be applied in our organisat 
We are fortunate in having an able 
enthusiastic team of Managers who are i 
aware of the rapid changes which are tak 
place not only in the steel industry but alsc 
the industries which consume our products, 
realise that the conditions which existed fc 
number of years after the war arc over and g 
and that more than ever is there a need for 
energetic and efficient sales organisation. 

We liave always very prominently in ir 
that any success we mav achieve depends on 
ability to satisfy our customers, and with 
in view wc are constantly striving to give tb 
better service and better products. For m 
years now we have made a feature of develop 
the coating of steel sheets with other materj 
We were pioneers in the field of clectrolitic 
coating sheets with zinc, and we have s 
effected improvements in our continuously j 
vanised sheets. A feu years ago we became 
first producer in thi^ country of steel sh< 
coated with plastic which wc sell under 
name of Stclvctite. Whilst we never anticipa 
that this would be a very large tonnage prod 
wc felt sure that it had a future, and I am g 
to say that it is making steady progress and 
application is becoming wider and wider, 
are quite sure that there N scope for furt 
development in this sphere of coating steel sin 
with other materials and we are continuing 
research energetically. 

SIIH ION IRON AND Sl’tlL 
LIMITED 

Shelton in common with other producers 
sections and joists have had a difficult vear 
demand was very slack and only started to p 
up in the late summer. I think taking this i 
consideration they are to be congratulated 
die fact that they have been able to show a slii 
improvement in trading results. They have 
course also had the added problem that wh 
trying to maintain production on their old 
many of their senior staff apart from their li 
mal duties have had to spend much time e 
energy in connection with the new works. G 
siderable progress has been made but it m 
be borne in mind that the plant which they 
installing consists of pneumatic steel maki 
continuous casting and a modem mill for roll 
broad flange beams and involves a considers 
amount of pioneering added to which the sev 
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lter and poor summer coupled with other 
culties have hampered them. 

[ am sorry to sapthlrt^afl t$fe feas mdfcnt that 
. plant will pot be completed Os carl/ls ^e 
j hoped, blit wc are cohvinced that when it is 
,shed and in operation it will be one of the 
i<,r up to date plants in the world, and wc 
high hopes of the results that they will be 
e to achieve. They have a formidable task 
fore them in changing over from the old to 
■ new, but I feel confident that the manage¬ 
rs there is fully alive to this and will be able 
deal with the situation adequately. We must 
tvever be prepared for the fact that the start¬ 
up and running in of the new plant is bound 
,t time to have an effect on Shelton's profit- 

lity. 

THE CASTLE FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
LIMITED 

This Company operates a number of brick 
rks in North Wales, some making building, 
cks and facing bricks, and others refractory 
rerial which is very largely consumed at our 
atton works. Many of the brick works, which 
have owned for a considerable number of 
irs, were old fashioned, but we have made 
at strides in modernising and re-equipping 
m and we are hopeful that by the end of 
>4 the greater part of the work will be com- 
tcd. This we believe will not only reduce 
ts of production and improve the quality of 
bricks, but will also make working condi- 
is very much better for those employed at 
se works. 

\t the time of writing their order book posj- 
ii is good and I anticipate that they should 
■e a successful year. Although, like Shelton, 
y will be bringing new plant into operation 
avc no doubt that their management will be 
s to cope with the position. 

NATIONALISATION 

l'ou will all no doubt be aware ih.it the 
Dour Party have stated that if they are re- 
ned to power it would be their intention to 
ationalise the steel industry, but as far as I 
concerned I have never seen any convincing 
enient which would indicate what advantage 
i would be to the industry, those who work 
it, or the country. One criticism which has 
n pui forward is that the industry has not 
le enough to modernise and bring itself up 
Jate. This surely must be nonsense. No one 
t accuse the industry of being unwilling or 
apable of living up to its obligations. It has 
n virtually rebuilt in the last ten or fifteen 
irs, rather more than doubling its capacity, 
a cost of some £1,500,000,000. It has not 
sipated its reserves and resources ; it hns in 
t put something like £1 $00,000,000 of its 
n savings into new plant and modern 
Unique. 

in our own Company we have spent in the 
oup just over £88,000,000 since the war on 
demisation and development; when we have 
nplcted the Shelton scheme next year this 
tte will be something like £ 95 , 000 , 000 . Our 
ke of steel in 1948 was 689,000 tom ; in 1963 
was 1 , 648,000 tons, and is still increasing, t 
ak these filets and figures amply refute any 
ricism that we have hot done enough ot that 
have not conducted our business in a proper 
1 efficient manner and to the advantage of 
tish industry as a whole. 

Hie industry's pricing system hate beat criti- 
"d, but it irtnst be remembered that for the 
' thirty years it has nht bech allowed to charge 
f c than a frtixirimm price fixed either byihe 
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Government or by a statutory authority. At 
the present time these maximum prices are 
fixed by the Iron 'floated wba have 

pubfcdy stated .At ^ asi fair 

to both buyer and seller. As a result 6f this 
policy since the war, especially in the period of 
great world, shortage, t^^^imomers of the 
British steel 1 ' incfcjbtr^wcjftfc their sup¬ 

plies at prices substantially, IfUgsr Slip $M>se pre¬ 
vailing in other steel making countries. This 
system has produced stability of prices which I 
beheve has been in the general interest not only 
of the steel industry but also of its consumers, 
for they have been able tb make their plans 
ahead knowing that there could not be a sudden 
violent increase in steel prices. I am quite con¬ 
vinced that thi# stability has been of gr«jat bene¬ 
fit to the nation—especially was this so in the 
early post war period. 

No one can say that those employed in the 
industry have not benefited from this stability. 
For many years they have enjoyed a high rate of 
wages and a good understanding between 
management and employees has always been a 
feature of the industry. I cannot say what hap¬ 
pens in other industries, but I do know from 
my personal experience that in the steel Industry, 
in which I have been for nearly 39 years, once 
people start in it they tend to stay, there, and 
it is common to see father and son working 
side by Aide, the older generation handing on 
experience and tradition to the younger. I am 
quite sure that the people at all levels who work 
in the various Companies, whose names have 
been known throughout the world for a very 
long time indeed, are proud of those names and 
of the success which through their efforts those 
Companies have achieved. Inevitably under 
nationalisation there would be a danger that the 
individual characteristics of those Companies 
and the good will they have engendered might 
well be lost, to the great disadvantage of the 
industry and those who work in it. 

Another criticism that has been levelled 
against us is that the industry has not paid 
sufficient attention to research. This again I 
refute. Millions ot pounds have been Bpent on 
direct research, and over and above this vast 
sums, have been spent on experimenting with 
new methods every time a piece of equipment 
is repaired or rebuilt. 'This type of expenditure 
is going on all the time, and although it does 
not appear under the actual heading of research 
it is nevertheless research, and very important 
too. 

The steel industry is quite different from the 
other industries that have been nationalised, for 
most of these are Public Services. The steel 
trade makes a vast number of different products 
and sells its goods nil over the world. About 
50 per cent of total British exports contain some 
steel in one form or another. A complicated 
trading industry of this sort is quite unsuited for 
central bureaucratic control. I do not think it 
can be emphasised too strongly that if the steel 
industry were nationalised the Government 
would be able to exercise control over a vast 
number of other industries. By their price 
policy, their import and export policy, and in 
many other ways they could impose their will 
on the consumers of steel. There would be only 
one supplier of steel hi this country and that 
would in fact be the Government, whereas 
under private enterprise although wc charge 
common prices—and again may X say I believe 
this to be in the general interests of the nation, 
and the consumers of steel"—there is keen com¬ 
petition between the various steel makers fti 
giving quality and service, Und the buyer is free 
to place hid 1 orders with whichever steel Com¬ 
pany he prefers. 1 > 1 
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If an industry is efficient, is willing to march 
with the times and keep up to date, provides 
luttewte.'capadty, iveepreseoted throughout the 
^o*Mr pi n wn get above the H Aflocgil average 
and has good labour relat ions, does not dissipate 
its reserves but ploughs much of them back, 
^Iiy not leave well alone and avoid turning it 
into.a S'ate monopoly with all the upheaval 
and bureaucratic control that would inevitably 
ensue ? In my view the only reason for the 
Labour Party wishing to nationalise steel must 
be a purely political one. The people as a whole 
have demonstrated three times that they do not 
want any more nationalisation, and in one public 
opinion poll which I recently saw in a newspaper 
only 30 per cent of the supporters of the Labour 
Party were in favour of it. I conclude this sub¬ 
ject by staling once more that I am convinced 
that no one would benefit from the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the steel industry. I fervently hope that 
once again, for the fourth time, the people of 
th^ country will demonstrate that they do not 
want it. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

At the moment our order book position is 
satisfactory; the outlook is encouraging and we 
are working at our normal rate of production. 
'These conditions would seem to be assured at 
any rate for the first half of the current financial 
year. Furthermore if the present strength of 
the economy is maintained we may well see 
them continue into the second half of the 
year. 

We cannot of course overlook the facL that a 
good deal of new steel capacity has come into 
operation in this country and also in many other 
counuies in the world, and that for the present 
at any rate It has overtaken the overall world 
demand. In rhe long run I feel sure that this 
capacity will be required, for the very rapid 
developments that ate taking place and the rising 
standard of living in the world generally must 
inevitably require more steel. I think the main 
problem at the moment is to find means whereby 
senseless competition and entirely unremunera- 
tive prices in some of the world markets can 
be avoided. This I appreciate is no easy task 
but I fed it should not be beyond the wk of 
man to find a solution at any rate to some of 
the difficulties, even if this should require con¬ 
sultations between various Governments. If 
steel Companies are to remain efficient and up 
io date I think it is of vital importance that they 
should receive a price for their products which 
leaves room for the very heavy costs incurred in 
developing new methods and techniques, and 
enables them to carry on with research to 
improve their products and wherever possible 
reduce production costs. 

CONCLUSION 

The good results last year could not of course 
have been achieved without the help and co¬ 
operation which was forthcoming from all our 
staff and employees, who as in past years hove 
in their individual spheres made their contribu¬ 
tion towards the progress of the Company. 1 
should like to take this opportunity on your 
behalf of warmly thanking them for their 
efforts. 

A very large percentage pf opr employees are 
on some bonus system ojr Other and it is a 
source of satisfaction to know that as the Com¬ 
pany prospers they 'prosper too. This Company 
has grown ana flourished for over one hundred 
years and J am confident that if it is left to 
operate* under private enterprise it win continue 
to grow and flourish to A benefit of* A who 
are in any way interested in Its progress. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 

LIMITED 


GOVERNMENT LOAN REPAID 
RE-NATIONALISATION THREAT 


' The Annual General Meeting of The Steel 
Company of Wales Limited will be held in the 
Council Chamber of the Federation of British 
Industries, 21 Tothill Street, London, SW1, on 
Monday, February 10th, at 12 noon. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by Sir Julian Pode, JP, FCA, FCIS, 
the Chairman: 

A year ago I ended my statement on a note of 
restrained optimism. Since then, unfortunately, 
changes in the trading situation have tended to 
reduce the profitability of the Company. The 
principal changes are as follows: 

1. The famine of flat-rolled steel has come 
to an end. There is ample capacity in the 
United Kingdom to supply all likely require¬ 
ments. There is, in fact, a surplus in the world, 
particularly in Europe. This has caused a 
dramatic fall in export prices. As exporters we 
are, of course, heavily involved. 

2. This competitive position has raised the 
standards of quality demanded by customers, 
especially in the home trade. As a result, we 
have had to spend more on production. 

Our trading surplus before depreciation is 
almost identical with last year, but of course last 
year was considerably affected by the bricklayers’ 
strike. This year an exceptionally severe winter 
also had some effect. Had export prices been 
maintained, however, the trading surplus before 
depreciation would have shown a satisfactory 
increase. There is a slight improvement in tin¬ 
plate prices for export, but prices for sheet steel 
for export are in a depressed state and seem 
likely to remain so. 

The output of our principal products is shown 
in the panel. 

The value of sales was much the same as last 
year at £138$ million. 

The trading surplus before depreciation was 
£18} million and after deducting depreciation, 
interest and taxation, there was a profit of £3} 
million. 

Your Directors have decided to recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of Is. 3d. per 
share, making 2s. Od. in all for the year. 

FINANCE 

£12 million has been repaid to the Iron and 
Sted Holding and Realisation Agency during 
the year under review, leaving a balance of £6 
million. Since the end of the year this too has 
been repaid. This was made possible in two 
ways: 

1, The cash flow arising from depreciation and 
retained profits has been considerably in excess 
of capital expenditure. 


2. The Company has financed a considerable 
volume of regular purchases by means of three- 
month bills which have been negotiated in 
the London money market at favourable 
rates. 


OUTPUT 

(’000 tons) j 

Year to 
28th 
Sept., 
1963 1 

Year to 
29th 
Sept., 

1962 

Coke. 

1,515 

1,342 

Pie Iron .. 

2,183 ] 

1,929 

Steel Ingots. 

2.720 1 

2.515 

Saleable Products : 1 



Steel Plates. 1 

158 

168 

Steel Sheets. 

996 

985 

Tinplate. 

853 

847 


2.007 | 

| 2.000 


Our short-term indebtedness is still consider¬ 
able. but well within the /iguies agreed with our 
bankers. 


DEVITOP All M'S 

The capital expenditure on development has 
been much smaller than during any previous 
period, but that must not be taken to indicate 
that developments of the Company have come to 
a standstill. We are considering important 
proposals which should add to our profits. We 
are also testing new products and installing 
new plant to achieve even higher quality pro¬ 
duction. 

In the steel trade, plant must be kept up to 
date. During the year a continuous hot dipped 
galvanising line, profiling line and coil slitting 
line were commissioned. High top pressure was 
introduced to No. 5 blast furnace bringing it 
into line with modern practice. The level 
of the new reservoir was raised, bringing the 
total quantity of water to over 500 million 
gallons. 

The continuous casting plant has not yet 
commenced commercial production as there 
are still engineering and mechanical problems 
to be solved. This has taken longer than 
anticipated. 

NATION ALISA HON 

The British Iron and Steel Federation, of 
which I have the honour to be President, issued 
the following statement in November and I feel 
that I can not do better than to reproduce it In 
full. 

44 The British iron and steel industry has 
noted with concern and regret the Labour 
Party’s recent reaffirmation of its intention to 


nationalise the industry if it is returned to pow 

“ The British Iron and Sled Federation did 1 
intervene publicly when this issue arose ear] 
in the year, hoping that wiser counsels win 
the Labour Party might still prevail: but it 
now clear that, for the present at least, they h. 
not. In these circumstances the Federation 
not only properly entitled, but is, indeed, in di 
bound, to place openly before the British peo 
the considered views of the Industry. 

44 The Industry believes that the case agai 
steel nationalisation which it has advanced 
the past—and which the British electorate J 
upheld in three successive General F.lection< 
still remains valid. Moreover, it believes rl 
tills case is powerfully reinforced by n 
arguments stemming from market cireu 
ounces which have emerged since the 1 
Election. 

‘‘Against this background, the Industry is a 
vinced that to nationalise steel would be to ha 
the nation. It would disrupt the operations a 
the development of the steel industry itseli a 
thus damage the long-term prospects shured uli 
by the men and women who work in the indtN 
and those who sustain it with their savings. A 
it would adversely affect the service which t 
many and varied companies in this diversifi 
industry at present give to their many and vari 
customers, at home and abroad, and thus hiunf 
steel’s contribution to the well-being of t 
British economy. Moreover, the Indii't 
cannot see what improvements could be offei 
by steel nationalisation in the way of great 
public accountability, bearing in mind t 1 
powerful public influence already exert is 
through the Iron and Steel Board. 

41 There is no wish to paint the picture in lur 
colours ; hut the Industry is convinced that t 1 
standard of service which a nationalised stc 
industry would give to its customers and il 
contribution which it would make 10 i 1 
progress of the British economy would but 
decline. 

44 Normally, the Federation would place alo 
side its own arguments against steel national^ 
tion reasoned criticism of die factors leading th 
Labour Party to favour that course. In 
instance, that is not yet possible. The Lab 
Party has not made one single recent atten 
to put before die British pepple, authoritativ* 
and in detail, the considerations relevant to j 
present and likely future position of steel vvbid 
have led it to propose diis major change in* 
basic British industry. 

44 For its part the Federation will, over coon® 
months, put its views, openly before the Brit 
people so that, when they come to judge 
issue, they may do so on fhe basis of full J 
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Igc of the grave implications of nationalisation 
the steel industry itself, for the British steel- 
iD g industries and for the prosperity of Britain 
a whole.” • 

PORT TALBOT HARBOUR 

[t would seem that the raw materials of the 
, r ld will, in the future, be carried in bulk 
riers of greatly increased capacity. 

\ year ago I referred to the Rochdale Report 
so far as it concerned die Port Talbot Har- 
ur. This matter has been under active con- 
leration and the British Transport Docks 
ard has decided to promote a Parliamentary 
!1 with a view to providing deep water facili- 
for importing ore. 

Should this Bill become an Act of Parliament, 
is contemplated that the major expenditure 
on the harbour will be met by the Docks 
ard and the new unloading equipment and 
tain other items will be financed by the Com- 
jy. 

At the conclusion of the Annual General 
reting a formal resolution in regard to these 
/elopments will be submitted for approval. 

DIRECTORATE AND GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Since: the last Annual Meeting we have, un- 
tunatcly, lost the services of Lord Cobbold, 
lowing his appointment as Lord Chamberlain 
Her Majesty’s household. Lord Cobbold re- 
ned with great regret as he felt that his public 
:ics would leave him insufficient lime to devote 
a company in South Wales. 

Otherwise, there has been no change, though 
re has been an alteration in executive func- 
as, Mr I. S. Scott-Maxwell has been ap- 
nted General Manager of the Steel Division 
from September 1 , 1963 , in place of Mr 
W. Evans, who now occupies the position 
Technical Director. Mr S. H. Stock has 
in appointed General Manager of the Tinplate 
/ision. 

Sir Kenneth Peacock received the honour of 
nighthood in the Birthday Honours List and 
r warmest congratulations are accorded to 

l. 

OVERSEAS AGENTS CONFERENCE 

The Company handles its export business 
ough agents appointed in 66 countries. In 
member we invited our agents to a conference, 
ey assembled in London, where the Com- 
iy’s export sales management is located and 
■n proceeded to visit our various works in 
ales where calks were given by Company 
•cutives. 

EMPLOYEES 

Today’s keen competition has put a much 
ater load on our management and our work- 
)ple. We have had to keep abreast of our 
npetitors in every field and we are enjoying 
; fruits of many internal schemes of reorgani- 
kw that have involved the most intense effort 
every level. 

fo have always felt that training schemes for 
’ths* apprentices, operatives, foremen and 
nagement are essential in modem industry 
1 we devote much time and effort to this 
'k. The standards set by our own Company 
in the steel industry generally are ,well 
advanced of the standards likely to* be 
lif ed as a result of the Industrial Training 
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Our Company newspaper. The Dragon, is 

circulated to gll employees. It aims to keep 

them fuUy informed ^Q the company’s affairs. 

I have seiefctedA few iteihs which may be of 

interest to shareholders: 

National ProJmctfrity J r acr : 

The Company has made a big effort to support 
National Productivity Year, inaugurated by 
HRH The Duke of Edinburgh in October, 
1962 . Directors and executives have served 
on local committees in South Wales. The 
highlight of the Company’s contribution was 
the visit to Port Talbot on May 30 th of the 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir Ralph Perring. 
The Lord Mayor visited the town and works 
in full ceremony, believing that the publicity 
which would arise from such a visit would 
draw attention to the country’s drive for pro¬ 
ductivity and exports. 

Suggestions Scheme 

To achieve greater safety, improved quality and 
lower production costs, the Company places 
great emphasis on suggestions received from 
employees. The very active scheme which is 
now in operation handles more and more sug¬ 
gestions each year. In order to promote still 
further interest in this scheme, in addition to 
the regular cash awards, the Company has 
offered a Ford Consul Cortina car for the best 
suggestion received in the year ending June, 
1964 . Eight washing machines or refrigerators 
will be presented as additional divisional 
prizes. 

Dutch Visit 

An example of the Company’s efforts to keep its 
employees informed as to the competition 
which has to be expected from similar com¬ 
panies abroad, was the visit of some of its 
employees to the Royal Dutch Steel Works at 
Ijmuiden in Holland. Representatives of the 
Management and operatives of both Trostre 
and Velindre Works took part in the visit, 
which was arranged by the Joint Standing 
Committee of the Welsh Tinplate and Sheet 
Trades Joint Industrial Council. 

Monmouthshire Transport 

The unusual weather conditions last winter 
brought problems for everybody and, par¬ 
ticularly, for the drivers of the Monmouth¬ 
shire Transport Section, who carry the 
Company’s products to all parts of the 
country. The manner in which the service 
was kept going reflects great credit on all 
who were concerned and, particularly, on the 
drivers who had to deal with such abnormal 
road conditions. The green lorries carry¬ 
ing the Company's name and crest are a 
familiar sight on our main roads and the stan¬ 
dard of driving and road courtesy shown by 
these men, can do much to bring credit to 
our Company. Even in appalling road con¬ 
ditions their high standard was well main¬ 
tained. 

Japanese Mission 

Two of the Company’s engineers were included 
in the party of fifteen who visited Japan under 
the leadership of our Managing Director, 
Mr W. F. Cartwright The party was able to 
study every aspect of the Japanese Steel 
Industry and was particularly impressed by 
the dynamic attitude of the Japanese to 
development and research. 
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AUTOMATION AND COMPUTERS 

complex Anti swiftly developing sphere, 
th«i Company has made very considerable pro¬ 
gress. A computer controlled automatic set-up 
and gauge control system is being applied to the 
4 -stand cold reduction sheet mill and this should 
be in operation early in 1964 . By reducing 
gauge variation, it will enable us to meet the 
more exacting requirements of the modem press 
shops with greater accuracy. The application of 
computer control to the set-up and gauge con¬ 
trol of the hot strip mill is also in an advanced 
state of planning. 

In the field of digital computers, the data 
processing of routine records is well advanced. 
We are making considerable progress in apply¬ 
ing computer techniques to mill production 
control. 

RESEARCH 

In addition to full co-operation with the 
British Iron and Steel Research Association and 
to a lesser extent with the Universities, the 
Company is building up a skilled research staff 
to speed up progress in this sphere. 

In recent years new research laboratories have 
been equipped in the Newport Division and the 
Tinplate Division and a new Research Centre is 
in course of construction in the Steel Division. 
One of the main objects of the Centre is to 
develop new and improved uses of steel. The 
building is being constructed almost exclusively 
of steel, including sheet steel from the Com¬ 
pany’s adjacent Abbey Works. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY 

The policy of Her Majesty's Government has 
continued to encourage industrial growth but 
the effects of this took longer to reach the steel 
trade than industries producing consumer goods. 
However, I am happy to report that the con¬ 
siderable increase in demand for steel products 
which started in August/September has con¬ 
tinued. 

LOCAL RATES 

Last year I mentioned the increasing burden 
of local taxation. In the current year the Com¬ 
pany's liability for local rates has increased still 
further to £li million. This is a most formid¬ 
able burden on the costs of a basic industry and 
illustrates the inequitable distribution of the 
local rate burden brought about by the present 
system of assessing large classes of heavy pro¬ 
ductive plant. 

PROSPECTS 

Had this statement been written a little earlier 
I should have referred to our future prospects, 
both for sales and production, with optimism. 
Unfortunately, at the date of writing, I have 
to report with the greatest regret that our prin¬ 
cipal works at Port Talbot are closed due to an 
industrial dispute with the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union with regard to pay and with 
all the Craft Unions, except the Roll Turners 
Society, in respect of holidays. The effects of 
this stoppage may be far-reaching. Already we 
are losing business and our works at Trostre, 
Velindre and Newport are short of supplies of 
steeL 

We can only hope that the dispute will shortly 
be resolved and that I shall be able to report 
much more favourably at the Annual General 
Meeting. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON'S BANK 

LIMITED 

« A NEW HEAD OFFICE—A SYMBOL OF PROGRESS ** 


The following is the statement by the Chair¬ 
man, Sir Eric A Carpenter, QBE, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31 , 1963 : 

As already announced, I have notified the 
Board that whilst remaining a Director it is my 
intention, following the Annual General Meeting 
on February 13 , 1964 , to retire from the office 
of Chairman of the Bank which I have had die 
honour to hold for eleven years. The Board 
intend to elect Mr Kenneth G. Holden to 
succeed me as Chairman. He has been a mem¬ 
ber of the Board for fourteen years and Deputy 
Chairman for the past three years, and I extend 
to him my good wishes on his forthcoming 
appointment. 

In your name I would like to offer our 
heartiest congratulations to our colleague, Sir 
Edwin Herbert, on the Life Peerage recently 
conferred upon him. 

You will observe from the Report that, to 
our regret, Mr Harold Kershaw has decided to 
retire from the Board. Mr Kershaw has been 
a Director of the Bank for over twenty-three 
years, for eleven of which—until 1961 —he served 
as Deputy Chairman. We shall greatly mi 98 his 
wise counsel and I am sure you would wash me, 
in your name, to place on record our great 
appreciation of his services to the Bank. 

LIQUIDITY RATIO 

The banks moved during the year from a state 
of stringency, in which the then existing mini¬ 
mum liquidity ratio of 30 per cent was barely 
covered, to the position in which the reduced 
figure of 28 per cent left a margin of unused 
lending capacity, and the reduction in the mini¬ 
mum ratio has therefore so far been ineffective. 
The coming months, in which the liquid 
resources of industry will be depicted by tax 
payments, will no doubt prove its worth. 
Whether full use can be made of this margin 
depends to a large extent on how far the 
Government policy of expansion will be allowed 
to proceed without the imposition of some con¬ 
trol over the banks’ lending policy. Generally 
speaking, the banks have seldom been short of 
a Icndablc surplus when it has been Government 
policy to expand and the maintenance of a lower 
minimum liquidity ratio without the imposition 
of compensating special deposits will enable the 
banks to assist in financing the large increase in 
imports and stocks which our expanding trade 
requires. 

OPLMNG or NEW Hr AD 
OITICL 

Undoubtedly the most important domestic 
event of the year was the opening of our new 
Head Office on October 22 nd at a ceremony 
performed by the Governor of the Bank of 
England, the Right Honourable The Earl of 
Cromer, MBE, in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester and the leaders of Man¬ 


chester’s civic* commercial and industrial life. 
Although not large by modern standards, 
it is a building of great merit in which 
the architects and contractors have attained 
a standard of workmanship seldom achieved in 
these days. It stands in sharp architec¬ 
tural contrast to the previous Head Office, 
about which Lord Cromer said—“ I hope that 
any regrets will be alleviated by the know¬ 
ledge that the opening of this magnificent new 
building will not be tantamount to signing the 
death certificate of its venerable predecessor on 
the other side of the road, for the old building, 
scheduled as a building of special architectural 
interest under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, will continue to house the main Manchester 
banking office of your Bank. In time, the new 
premises too may be scheduled as being of 
special architectural interest. Most certainly 
the new building will excellently provide the 
necessary accommodation for the increased busi¬ 
ness now being done by Williams Deacon’s. 
No. 38 could have asked for no worthier com¬ 
panion piece.” 

The words of Sir Benjamin Heywood, whose 
bank Heywood Brothers & Co. of St Ann Street, 
Manchester, was later to be absorbed into the 
bank, on visiting the old Head Office prior to 
the opening ceremony in 1861 , could equally 
apply to our new Head Office— 14 After lunch I 
drove to the Manchester and Salford Bank (Mos¬ 
ley Street) and Mr Langton kindly took me 
over the new Bank. I was much struck with 
the magnitude, and convenience, and luxury, 
of all the arrangements and could not but smile 
as I compared them in my mind with my own 
early memories of St Ann Street.” 

The old office was opened when the staff of 
the Bank numbered thirty-three. It was pro¬ 
vision for the future on a lavish scale and must 
have seemed to many an over-ambitious under¬ 
taking, but it has proved a wonderful invest¬ 
ment in progress and I feel sure that the new 
building, itself a symbol of progress, will be an 
equally fortunate venture. 

POLICY OF EXPANSION AND 
RE-BU1LDIM. 

The eminence of a new Head Office is perhaps 
a not unfavourable vantage point from which 
to review the working of the Bank and its staff 
and to assess the prospect in the rapidly chang¬ 
ing conditions of the present times. We shall, in 
the first place, continue our policy of expansion 
and re-building. During the year wc have opened 
brandies at Bramcote and Wollaton (Notting¬ 
ham), Mappcrley (Nottingham), Motden, St 
Hdier (Jersey) and Warwick Road, Manchester, 
while at Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire, a second 
branch has been opened at Church Road. We 
shall, in course of foe next few months, open 
branches at Guildford, Shrewsbury and Win¬ 
chester. We have also moved to an attractive 
new building at Sheffield Moor, at which branch 
we have so long laboured under the disabilities 


imposed by war damage and the delays Of Toy 
Pluming, and have acquired premises at Cai 
bridge, Croydon, Exeter, Norwich, Stockpc 
(Wellington Road), Manchester Royal Infirmi 
and Withington (Manchester) Hospital, whe 
branches will be established as soon as poasib 
These will be useful additions to the place* 
which we are represented, but having throng 
out the whole of our development been able 
maintain a personal relationship with our cust 
mers, this is not a tradition that we shall light 
surrender and I am certain that our expand 
will not go beyond the limit at which it can 
continued. 

THE STAFF POSITION 

We shall shortly move to that point of tir 
when the staff recruited in such numbers durij 
the early nineteen-twenties at a time when t 
Bank was crowding into a few years the expa 
sion which was delayed by the first world wi 
will reach the age of retirement and the 44 bulge 
will gradually be eliminated. Like aH excess 
the distortion produced a hangover, the advei 
effect of which has been felt keenly by Bank ai 
staff alike—by the Bank because in recent yea 
the average age of the staff has been higher th; 
that which would have resulted from a nonr 
steady recruitment programme, and by the st 
because promotion has been delayed for young 
men able and willing to take responsibilii 
Forty years ago it was not an uncommon thii 
for a member of the staff to become a munug 
in his late twenties, whereas in recent years ti 
average age of appointment to this position li 
been in the middle forties. During the nc 
seven years over a quarter of die male staff a 
three-quarters of the managers will retire, ai 
the opportunities opening up to our young 
staff will be commensurate with those of for 
years ago. This may create certain probler 
but it is a matter which we have had well 
mind for many years and which our recruitmc 
programme has been designed to fit. Nc 
entrants, too, can be assured that promo ik 
is now quicker and more certain. 

APPRECIATION 

It is usiml for me to conclude my Siatcmei 
by expressing my thanks to the staff for tlic 
loyal services during the year. I do this wii 
great sincerity and in view of the departui 
during the next and ensuing years of so mat 
well-liked and faithful servants of the Bank, at 
as this is the last occasion on which I'shall hm 
the opportunity to do so, I should like at th 
point to say an especial word of appreciate 
not only for work .well, done but also f< 
attitude of mind winch has enabled die 
to pass safely through all the difficulties < 
past twenty years and emerge healthy, s 
and forward-looking to the sterner teats o 
future. I hope that to all of them will be i 
good health and length of ypars in Whk 
enjoy the retirement they so richly deserve 
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is connection I am pleased that the increase 
salaries will, as it reflects in higher pensions, 
,,U the eeoDoniMJs of retirement lea*'stringent 
urn glad also that we have fieen abife to 
rrcasfc pensions from time to time to meet 
sonic measure the higher cost of living. Tor 
.iinptc, until recently we had a pensioner who 
[ired on two-thirds of his final salary bur 
hose pension, Through periodic increases, had 
ached a figure equivalent to 123 pej cent of 
s salary at retirement. 

COM PU N ISSUES 

The opening of our new building to accom¬ 
odate an administrative Headquarters, grearly 
fended by reason not only of the growth of 
e Bank but by the expansion in scope of its 
rvices, is evidence of a progressive policy on 
c part of the Bank. In keeping wnh such a 
>licy the question is always before us as to 
hether our services arc adequate or require 
justment to meet the needs of our present and 
>teniiul customers. It has been suggested that 
should introduce greater flexibility in our 
forest rates on deposits and that banking hours 
11 for tevision. These arc matters which raise 
rv complex issues and with their substantial 
aring on costs it is difficult to see how they 
n be considered in isolation from lending rates. 
w fundamental basis of the Bank's earnings. 
Km which it depends to a substantial extent 
cover the costs of the services provided, is 
e differential between deposit and lending 
itfs. In general, the differential has remained 
nstanr in contrast to the continually rising 
id cnee of costs. 

1 cannot say more at this stage legarding the 
ggesiions I have rctened to than that they arc 
.cuing the active consideration of the dealing 
nk';. 

vai.uk <» simuaiisid si u\it is 

While I am not unmindful of the need con- 
uially to review the services offered by the 
ink, I think it is true to say that there is 
iple scope for greater use of existing services, 
rricularly by the large proportion of the public 
in have not yet opened a banking account. I 
d it appropriate, therefore, to refer in some 
tail to the specialised services which, in nddi- 
)u to routine banking, arc available to cimo- 
rs of the Bank. 

It is our business to make ourselves conver- 
at with the complexities of financial and Lrad- 
5 conditions throughout the world and to keep 
•reast of the many and frequent changes that 
cur. Consequently wc are able, through our 
• rsca.s Departments, to give to exporters and 
iporters alike, in augmentation of their 
knowledged capability in (lie fields of produc- 
>» and salesmanship, the expert financial scr- 
they require. In this we are not bound by 
Mom where unusual situations demand flexi¬ 
bly. These Departments, in addition to assist- 
'8 traders, are also well equipped to help 
tellers abroad with their financial problems. 

Hie work of the Trustee Departments also 
uiinucs to expand as the value of appointing 
trust corporation to administer an estate be- 
|mes more fully appreciated and the many 
[vantages to be derived from the use of the 
«r services the Departments offer, more 
'dcly understood. Foremosi, of course, is the 
Auction in taxation and estate duty through 
elements and other legal processes in which 
fention to minute detail is essential to obtain 
c maximum benefit. These Departments con- 
J ue to render invaluable service both to the 
mb and to ita customers. 
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On the investment side, our Investment Man¬ 
agement Service has, at small cost, relieved cus¬ 
tomers of the worry t>f panaging a portfolio 
\*’ilh all the attendant detail while on the larger 
scale companies have,, ar considerable saving, 
freed themselves from the responsibility df ‘main¬ 
taining thefif Own Registers Departments by 
appointing the Bank to be Registry of their 
capital and loan stock issues. 


WAGES BY 6 lf,QUfi 

The wage increases »at present being negoti¬ 
ated will further add to the number of bank 
notes which needlessly - change hands each week 
in wage packets. The time and consequent cost 
involved in this method, both in banks and in 
cashiers* offices, to say nothing’ of the danger of 
robbery to which it is increasingly subject, mutt 
emphasise to employers and employees alike, 
the need to move away from this archaic system. 
There would be little benefit to be derived from 
paying wages by cheques which are immediately 
turned into the equivalent in bank notes, but 
the fuller use of bank accounts by which cheques 
take the place of bank notes would, taken all 
lound, be a decided step in the direction of 
cheaper banking. The terms already offered to 
wage earners are extremely favourable. I feel 
sure within a generation the tentative approach 
to this method and the consequent use of cheques 
instead of bank notes for settling indebtedness 
will have been superseded by a wholehearted 
acceptance of the system, but the need is press¬ 
ing. Its adoption \yould have the effect of 
decreasing the note circulation to the benefit of 
the banks’ deposits, and would thus provide a 
welcome addition to the banks* resources and 
consequently to increase their capacity to meet 
any upsurge in the demand for advances. The 
process of change would no doubt be gradual 
and might do no moie than keep pace with the 
desired rate of growrh in the economy, but any 
sudden increase in the banks’ ability to lend, 
while not unwelcome to the authorities in 
circumstances such as Lhose which have pre¬ 
vailed over the past few months, would be 
unlikely to escape their attention in their control 
of the monetary system at u time of inflationary 
pressure. 


Till ICONOMIC SPHERE 

Following the reduction of Bank Rate to 4 per 
cent in the early days of January, we have had 
unchanged interest rates for practically the whole 
of the year—a longer period of stability and at 
a lower level than has been enjoyed since 1959. 
During the year the economy has performed in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner: production 
and exports, particularly to the Continent, have 
risen notwithstanding gloomy predictions follow¬ 
ing the breakdown of the Common Market 
negotiations, and the outlook from the expan¬ 
sionary point of view has become increasingly 
bright. There has also inevitably been a rise 
in imports and we are now in course of a further 
round of wage increases and, as the full weight 
of Government expansion has not yet been felt, 
these two have brought forth guarded warnings. 
In the past, situations of this kind have been 
dealt with by restrictive measures. I have long 
advocated that the greater emphasis be laid upon 
production, leading to increased exports and 
foreign exchange earnings, and I hope that what¬ 
ever measures may be required to hold the 
economy in cheek, the authorities, having pro¬ 
vided the means to influence the short-term rate 
of interest independently in order to protect 
the external position of. thjje £, will not find it 
necessary to raise the long-term rate to ita 
previous high levefi i • 1 ’ 
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MITCHELL COTES GROUP 
LIMITED 

1 ,,, , , ' 1 ,4 1 i 

IiM. PROFIT FORECAST EXCEEDED 

Tfie forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of 
Mitchell Cotta Group Limited was held on 
January 10 th in Londtwi, 

Mr H. C Drayton* the chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech* said: 

When addressing you a year ago I expressed 
the cautious hope that are might do father 
better this year apd might indeed reach what I 
then called the w magical figure" of £1,000,000' 
profit. In the event we did a little better than 
this and I trust you will be satisfied with the 
increase in our net profit before tax of some 
£ 245 , 000 , namely, from £ 923,000 to £ 1 , 168,000 
or about 26 per cent. 

Taxation takes roughly the same total per¬ 
centage of these earnings as k did last year, 
and is a heavy charge at £ 647 , 000 . 

After the usual adjustments for miscellaneous 
items and minority interests, the final profit after 
tax is £ 516,000 compared with £ 422,000 a year 
ago. 

We have felt justified this year in recommend¬ 
ing to you that we increase last year's final 
Ordinary dividend of 9 per cent to lli per cent, 
giving a total for the year of 17 } per cent com¬ 
pared with 15 per cent in 1961 / 62 . 

Our South African Group of companies which 
is autonomous and wholly self-contained, did 
well Inst year. Their profits were better as com¬ 
pared with the previous year and with our fore¬ 
cast. The level of business in the Republic of 
Sou ih Africa has continued to expand and we 
have been able to participate in the growing 
economy. I think we can look forward ro the 
future there with confidence. 

Mr Drayton then commented on the Group’s 
operations in East Africa, the Middle East, 
Ethiopia and Canada and continued: 

A point which I am glad to sec is gaming 
increasing acceptance in the under-developed 
and developing areas of the world, is that risk 
capital can be likened to a rather shy bird 
sitting on a branch of a tree. If anybody makeB 
unfriendly noises or, worse still, threats, it flies 
away. It has to be enticed to stay as there 
are plenty of other places to which it can 
go. 

If a particular country is not prepared to 
create and to maintain the conditions in which 
wc can feel reasonably assured of a fair deal 
for us and for you, our shareholders, then I can 
say with real certainty that there are very many 
other countries where there is a crying need 
for new capital investment, for management 
skills and for the sort of Integrity and continuity 
that we can bring; as far as I can See, wc 
shall not lack for opportunities. 

Referring to the current year, Mr Drayton 
said: — 

I feel confident that we shall do at least as 
well this year as we did last year, and I consider 
furthermore that there are good grounds for 
saying that we ought to do quite a bit better. 
I think I can say that with a little luck we should 
earn £ 1 , 250,000 and perhaps a Httic more. If, 
we have some unexpected setbacks, we might 
not attain this target, but speaking as things 
are today* 1 w» inclined to be a little more opti- 
mistic.thau pessimistic. 

* The report and accounts were adopted. 
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The following la an extract from tbe statement by the chairman, SIR 
ERIC A. CARPENTER, OBE, to be presented at tlie Annual General 
Meeting on February 5, 1964. 

GROUP PROFITS before taxation amount to £200,590 as against a 
loss of £149,940 in 1961/62. After taxation and adjustments the 
balance available ft £474,237, of which dividends absorbs £69,812, 
leaving a balance to carry forward of £404,425. Total Net Assets stand 
at £3,492,787 ; Current Assets less Liabilities £1,343,135; Combined 
Capital and Revenue Reserves £1,457,572. Payment of a dividend of 
6 per cent (less tax) is recommended on the Ordinary shares. 

* PACKING of textiles, machinery and other goods is carried on by 
Lloyd’s Packing Warehouses Ltd., Lloyd's Machinery Packing Co. 
Ltd. and John Stevenson & Sons Ltd. Textile exports continue to fall, 
new business is forthcoming from merchants closing their own packing 
departments. Additional modern premises have been equipped for 
our machinery pocking company. 

Our interests in TRANSPORT, shipping and forwarding are now 
incorporated into M Translloyd *’ together with our air freight com¬ 
pany. Warehousing, stripping and forwarding continue to expand, but 
severe weather hampered development in road transport and air 
freight Travel companies' results improved but losses were incurred. 
Reorganisation improved efficiency but profitability remains a problem. 
Our TIMBER units, one concerned with speciality manufacturing, one 
with Importing and merchanting, have progressed successfully and a 
further profitable year is anticipated. 

PAPER AND PACKAGING. Grow Mill Paper Co. Lid. and Rose 
Vale Manufacturing Co. Ltd. operate in the manufacture of papers 
where diminished profit margins on general tines were offset, despite 
adverse UK trading conditions, by sales of specialised papers. Despite 
imminent increases in pulp prices and F.FTA tariff reductions, further 
improvement is confidently expected. Lloyd's Paper Industries Ltd. 
and J. A. Turner A Co. Ltd. had a difficult year but demand fot their 
products has now increased. 

Order books of Eva-Lcver Ltd. and F. T. Pillivant Ltd. (folding 
cartons) and Peter Biyth Ltd. (ligid boxes) arc good and rapid pro¬ 
duction at short notice is invaluable in meeting customers' emergency 
demands. Eva-Jcvcr Ltd. gained three awards in the Institute of 
Packaging Exhibition “Stui-Packs 1963." Our associated company. 
Packaging Products (Holdings) Ltd., reports a substantial consolidated 
loss and management is reorganising activities. 

CONSUMER PRODUCTS. N. Kilvert & Soils Ltd. and Britannia 
T.nrd Refining Co. Ltd. maintained their shaie oL' the domestic and 
industrial markets with Kilveit's Pure lard and Curly Tail brands. 
We now handle all imports from the USA of Hormci Lard, extend 
ing our considerable share of this tiadc t urtle Wax Ltd. was formed 
consequent upon the successful introduction of Turtle Wax Car Caic 
products whose prospects and distribution arc excellent. Turtle Wax 
Car Polish and Zip Wax Car Wash have gamed leading positions. We 
are concessionnaircs for Emerson An Conditioning Units and Wixk 
uway food waste disposal uinK which have large potential markets. 
ENGINEERING. Long A Craw foul l ul were affected by the severe 
winter when some installations ol their high voltage switehgcai came 
to a Standstill. Activity since midsummer is at iccotd level and anlici 
puled increases in rcquiiemails ol the electriuiy suppl> industiv 
presage another successful \em. Lloyd's Mechanical industries Ltd. 
is developing and marketing the Retract a I jack svstem of mechanical 
handling and loading. 

POLICY AND PROSPECTS, We believe in tlic future of inter¬ 
national trading, in quality ami thorough maiket research. 

Wc have confidence in the development of Soviet and East European 
trade relations: large ordeis aie being placed for Western equipment 
and materials and wc have contracts to ensure our participation. Our 
New York subsidiary progresses and our associations in America arc 
cordial and valuable. We are exhibiting our products and services 
at the American Trade Centre in London in February, 1964. 

The present year has opened well and I am certain that by the end of 
it the shareholders will be gratified with the further progress made. 
Copies of the ftfll Statement, Directors* Report and Accounts are 
available on application to the Company Secretary, 
LLOYD’S PACKING WAREHOUSES (HOLDINGS) LTD., 

20, PRINCESS STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 
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MTERNATIOKAL COMPUTERS 
AND TABULATORS 


A PERIOD OF TECHNOLOGICAL CHANCE 

From the Annual Statement of Sir Edward U7. Playfair , 
KCB, Chairman , International Computers and Tabulators 
Limited. 

Although on the technical side the past year has been one 
of great progress, financially it has been unsatisfactory. The 
previous year our profits dropped ; in the year under review 
they have dropped more sharply. 

The main cause is one to which I have referred in previous 
statements ; your Company is in process of adapting itself to 
a major technological change. The computer is displacing 
many of our multi-tabulator installations but taking com¬ 
puters and tabulators together, we are obtaining more 
business than ever before. 

Once we have succeeded in redeploying our resources, the 
future looks brighter for the following reasons: — 

1. Last year we were only just beginning to deliver our first 
second-generation computers. Now large numbers have 
been delivered at home and overseas. 

2 . We have been greatly strengthened by the acquisition of 
the Ferranti Computer Department. 

3 . The market for the smaller installations of tabulators 
remains good. 

Steps being taken to solve our transitional problems are, 
first and foremost, to cut down overheads ; this means a very 
painful process of reducing the number of our employees and 
our factory space. We are reorganising, strengthening our 
internal controls, and making economies wherever we can. 
Wc have improved our cash position to a considerable extent 
by increasing the proportion of equipment sold outright and 
by our arrangements with Computer Leasings Limited. Our 
present line of computers is an excellent one, and wc are now 
planning and developing the next generation. 

The state of transition is noi yet over, and while it lasts it 
is bound to affect the level of our profits. Computers are a 
much more competitive market than tabulators and profit 
margins are narrower. But the market is constantly expand¬ 
ing, and is likely to do so for many years. Our aim is to act 
strongly in order to overcome our transitional difficulties and 
thus to improve our return on capital employed. 

In this time of major change- one of our great problems 
is obsolescence. Your Board has undertaken a comprehensive 
review of our stocks ol tabulator equipment and of otrr 
manufacturing programme and potential. The total amount 
written off is £ 5 , 829 , 000 . 

The profit earned on our total capital employed has fallen 
from £ 4 , 353,000 to £ 3 , 888,000 ; the Shareholders’ profit, after 
charging interest, is £ 2 , 397,000 compared with £ 3415 , 000 . 
although turnover has risen from £ 3101 . to over £ 40 m. 

Your Directors have decided to recommend that the tow! 
ordinary dividend for the year should be unchanged nt as, 3 d. 
per share. In making this recommendation, they have not 
only taken into account the past year's results, but have given 
due weight,to their assessment of the level of earnings for 
the current year. 

Annual General Meeting: February 6,1964. . > 
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THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION 

LIMITED 

Summary of Chairman’s Review 


J'iic Annual General Meeting ol The Weii- 
me Foundation Limiled was held on 
ednesday, January 8, 1964, in London with 
: shareholders, The Members of the Wellcome 
usr. lire Wellcome Foundation Limited is 
private company and all its profits distributed 
dividend arc applied by the Wellcome Trust 
r the furtherance of medical and vererinary 
tiirch throughout fbe world. Mr Michael 
rriii, CUE, FRIC, Chairman of the Company, 
j sen ted the Annual Report and Statement of 
counts for the financial year ending August 31, 
f)3. 

Sales by the whole Group, including the 
irroughs Wellcome tympanies overseas and 
Cooper McDougall & Robertson Companies, 
:ic about b per cent higher though the profit 
fuie taxation was only slightly greater than in 
: previous year. The cash flow and the finan- 
strength of the C^roup ^re, however, such 
it tlit d*vidind?ito rite Wellcome Trust liad 
en i^cre*sed| to,record $gure. 

In Oomn&enqtogl Qai these results/Mr Perrin 
;\v attention to several factors whicli were, in 
tying degree, relevant to the whole pharma- 
utical industry at the present lime. To the 
rmal and healthy forces of competition there 
d been added public interest and a growing 
uccrn by Government authorities on the steps 
liih should be taken to ensure that auy harm- 
side effects of potent drtigs were identified, 
ictors must exercise balanced judgement, hased 
adequate clinical trials, in deciding whether 
patient’s condition merited the use of a drug 
neb might have side effects, while the public 
ust be aware of the dangers inherent in the 
we of any product available without a pre- 
liption. 

The Wellcotxie Foundation Ltd, would give 
fhe support it could to the work of the 
gently appointed Committee on the Safety of 
ugs, under the Qiairpaanship of Sir Derrick 
unlop, and ihe Managing Director, Dr D. E. 
heeler, had played an iippbrtant part in the 
filiations prior to its formation in his present 
icity as President of the Association of the 
Kish Pharmaceutical Industry. Mr Perrin 
essed that this concern about the safety of 
u ys should be distinguished us a separate 
oblem from the cost of drugs which was so 
len met by the tax-payer, 

If the combined effects of competition and of 
Ktrol lessen the profitability of the industry, 


this should not be countered by curtailment of 
expenditure on research. It was important to 
determine a long-term research policy and to 
recognise that its cost would inevitably increase 
year by year if nothing more than a constant 
quality and effort were to be maintained. Only 
in this way could there be confidence that there 
would be the discovery of radically new pro¬ 
ducts and techniques on which the industry must 
depend in the future as it had during its com¬ 
paratively recent growth. Research and develop¬ 
ment in The Wellcome Foundation, carried out 
mainly in the UK and the USA, had cost over 
L'2 million in the last year and had resulted in 
the introduction of several new products of great 
potential value and of undoubted scientific 
importance. 'This current achievement was, how¬ 
ever, largely the result of the cumulative efforts 
of past years. Thu recognition of the first 
chemical compound to be effective in controlling 
■i\ vto'us disease Was the outcome of different 
> specialised litfcs of approach which had for long 
been worked on In the Company V laboratories 
in the UK and the USA. The sirikingvrcsults 
obtained in a large-scale trial of ‘ Marboran ’ 
in India on the control of an outbreak of small¬ 
pox had justified the increased effort that Was 
now being made by the Company to find com¬ 
parable compounds lor other virus diseases. 

An example of a different kind came in the 
field of hypertension where five years ago, work 
at the Research Laboratories in Beckenham had 
led to the introduction of a product which 
worked in a novel pharmacological manner. 
Widespread and prolonged clinical use of it 
had, however, brought to light certain practical 
defects but the lead was not dropped and a new 
product had been under triad in many centres 
throughout the woild with results which justi¬ 
fied its wider inUeduction to the. medical 
profession. 

Another product, * Imuran \ could be traced 
back logically to research on cell metabolism 
which had been carried out for many years by 
The, Foundation in the laboratories of its US 
Company. This had already led to products of 
value in the treatment of certain types of cancer 
bui the new product had been of great, and quite 
different, importance in making possible the 
recent successful grafting of an organ from 6ftc 
individual to another and there were many other* 
but ha yet unexplored, possibilities in this field 
of u auto-imarimity.” 

If an adequate level of research was to be paid 


for, other forms of development must therefore 
he expanded and Mr Perrin referred to rhe 
formation and growth of new Companies over¬ 
seas and the satisfactory increase in the turnover 
and the profitability of others which had been 
longer established. The business of overseas 
Companies was increasingly closely connected 
with the direct export of products manufactured 
by the parent Company in the UK and, in both 
cases, recognition must be given to the varying 
needs of different countries and to the fact that 
medical opinion and practice in them was often 
as diflerenr from that in flic UK or the USA 
as were the techniques of distribution and sell¬ 
ing. Qiuical and development work first, and 
appropriate scientific research later, must there¬ 
fore be spiead throughout the Group and special 
importance would be at niched to the co-opera- 
tion of national institutions. 

Growth overseas must also be m itched by 
diversification, there and m ihc UK, into fields 
leasortably closely related lo that of ethical 
pharmaceutical products. 'This policy could 
only bd followed with caution, and as appropriate 
opportunities arose, if the character and tradition 
of The Wellcome Foundation were to be 
maintained. 

The wider interests of The Foundation in the 
veterinary field had been extended by the suc¬ 
cessful operations of the Cooper McDougall & 
Robertson Companies whose turnover and 
contribution to the Group profit had been 
increased in the lasl year. Mr A. A. Gruy had 
been appointed, from September 1, 1963, to be 
Chairman and Managing Director of these Com¬ 
panies on the Kth^oent o(Mt C. M. Carr while 
Sir William Cooper, Bi, remains honorary 
President. Since Mr Gray retains his member¬ 
ship of the Board of The Foundation, it is 
expected that the integration of the two parts 
of ihe organisation will he still more effective 
and to their mutual advantage. 

In conclusidp, Mr Perrin said dial too much 
public stress hfcs, perhaps, been placed on the 
growing difficulties and the uncertain, future of 
the pharmaceutical industry, but that, as far as 
The Wellcome Foundation Ltd. is concerned, 
the position is a strong one throughout the 
world. The extent to hvbkh the present position 
and. the. fimnpmmt*0 the Company are 
dependent on the individual efforts and the 
loyalty of all those who work for it is fully 
iccognised by the Board. 
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THOS. BARLOW & SONS 
LIMITED 

EXTRACT FROM THE CHAIRMAN'S 

STATEMENT CIRCULATED WITH THE 
ANNUAL REPORT lOR 196 J 

Wc have had an excellent year all round and 
our business has made great progress in the 
Republic. In the Rhodesias we have maintained 
our position, and provided ihere arc no serious 
political disturbances, we are confident that we 
will continue to do so. 

Excluding the PAYE rebate, but including a 
c^pitaA profit of £98,452 arising out of the 
disposal of properties, the profit of £1,336,112 
compares with £923,895 last year. In addition 
to the normal rate of dividend of 3s. per share, a 
bonus of 9 d. per share has been declared in 
consequence of the PAYE Lax benefit and the 
increased profit. The comparative approximate 
figures for group turnover are £23,500,000 
for this year and £19,500,000 for last 
year. 

Hie ordinary capital was increased during the 
year by the capitalisation issue of one new ordin¬ 
ary share for every six held, which issue was 
authorised at the annual general meeting held on 
January 28, 1963. A further capitalisation issue 
of one for five will be made in January, 1964. 

Current assets amounted to £9,682,756 at 
September 30, 1963, compared with £8,454,796 
last year. The increase in stocks and debtors 
reflects the increased trading activity of the group 
during the year under review. The ratio of 
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current assefii to current liabilities is 1.83 to 1 , 
as compared with 1.96 to 1 last year. We are 
considering the advisability of converting part 
of our short-term borrowings to long-term 
loans. 

The fixed assets have increased by £701,244 
the principal increases being in freehold property 
£269,104, and investments £410,273. freehold 
properties have increased due to the expenditure 
on the new buildings for Barwing Properties 
(Pty) Ltd. at Braarnfontem, and Barlow’s Natal 
Properties (Pty) Ltd., at New Germany. An 
increase in the investment in an associated com¬ 
pany to enable that company to purchase a sub¬ 
stantial holding of shares in Hillman Brbs. Ltd., 
together with the subscription for shares in 
Thomson Electronics SA (Pty) I.td., and the 
shares purchased in Geognostic Drilling Cxi. 
(Pty) Ltd. accounts in the mam lor the higher 
figure for investments. 

A. C. Turner Ltd., of Plymouth and Bodmin, 
England, dealers Jor Austin cars, has had a rather 
disappointing year, but theie are indications that 
with some reorganisation, results should 
improve. 

The Rover assembly plant in Salisbury, 
S. Rhodesia, in which wc are partners with The 
Rover Company Ltd., is now operating satis¬ 
factorily and has already established a 
reputation lor producing a vehicle of high 
quality. 

Because of the growth of our interests in the 
United Kingdom, we have thought it advisable 
to form Thos. Barlow (Holdings) Ltd., to assist 
in the administration of our investments 
tli ere. 

For those of us who have faith in the future 
of South Africa, there appears to be a bright 
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future, and all we ask of the rest of the world a 
time to resolve our problems. We are doin* 
more than any other country in Africa to educ at ! 
our African and Coloured population. Giv C r 
this education, which must take time, they v.,j: 
be capable of playing an increasingly imporu,, 
part in the progress of the Republic. 

Our company, together with many other*, n 
South Africa, in making a continuous effort i„ 
improve the working conditions of the Afriti; 
and Coloured people we employ. TTieir pav 
being raised regularly and other benefits li:> 
under consideration, which will, we firing 
believe, have the effect of building up their f 
respect and encouraging their loyalty tu ii, ; 
company 

I am pleased to say that during the vear M-l 
Charles \V. Engelhard, a well-known figure ;a| 
tile industrial and mining field, particularly ;j 
the United States and South Africa, has joined 
our board, and his advice will be ot great help 
to us. In addition, Mr D. P. Marriott lm 
become our director in charge of diamond 
drilling and cementation His previous expen 
etice fits him very well foi this and many other) 
of our activities. 

As >ou will see from this statement, wt lu\c 
continued to diversify our interests and know) 
that the success ol our operauons depends uptmj 
the ability of our management. In this 1 lwvi 
every confidence. Our success, in turn, is onl< 
made possible by the keenness and co-operatij 
of all the people working in our group and tlier| 
have again played then part well. 

(S. Harlow, (’.ban m;<n, 

Johannesburg. 

Novcmbet 28, 1963. 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITE 






The following are extracts fiom the Annual Statement by Sir Eric Mensforth, C.B.E., M.I.Mech 
F.R.Ae.S; copies of which can be supplied on request. 

The consolidated profit for the year amounted to £3,167,755. A recommended dividend of IS 1 
less tax compares with 16y% less tax last year and will absorb £551,250 compared with £505,31! 
lor the year before The net proceeds of a£3,000,000 debenture issue and other changes Irtcieased] 
the net assets employed in the business by £3,825,347 to £19,159,515. 

We are attempting to define a requirement for a large helicopter for combined Navy, Am'jj 
and Air Force use, with both a home and export market. Production of ‘Wessex’ helicopters io-j 
the Royal Navy and Royal An Force, and of the ‘Scout’ and ‘Wasp’ helicopters continues. 

In March we secured a contract to supply the Ministry of Aviation with an SR.N3 hoverc^l 
which is undergoing contractor's trials prior to delivery in May 1964. In April last we announced 
a very important development, that of using flexible skirts, which is fundamental and which 
maintains our world lead in this new form of transportation. SR.N5, a 7-ton small hovercralj 
carrying up to 20 passengers or 2 tons of freight will be available in March 1964. An advanced! 
project study of a cross^channel hovercraft ferry has been completed, a 150-ton craft—kno^l 
as SR.N4—to carry 600 passengers or 35 cars '300 passengers or 70 tons of freight. This ecH»J 
the carrying capacity of a 4,000-ton ship ferry. 

Normalair Limited continues to operate profitably and well* and additional orders have be^l 
received for our equipment on the BAC One-Eleven, for British military aircraft and forjoreifl 
aircraft. 

The Company’s present order book and expected new contracts assure the Company oM 
substantial volume of production in the next few years, which will also benefit considerably^ 
the results of private venture work previously written off. New types of helicopter will, howe v?i 
take years to develop and will require substantial investment before they can be put 
production. On the other hand, orders for hovercraft could materialise quickly and result 
profitable work, particularly as all private venture expenditure Incurred to date has been wrltt« f 
off. Your Directors view the future with sober confidence, knowing that the Company has H 11 
men, knowledge, facilities and finance to exploit the prospects that lie ahead, 
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CAIRNTON TRTJST ANp 
MJWCEr£QmmY Ltd.' 

NOTABLE progress 

SIR DENYS EOWSON 
ON THE HAZARD OF 
OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 

The Annual General Meeting of Caintton 
;ust and Finance Co. Ltd. Was held at Estates 
Duse, 66 Gresham Street, EC2, on January 
Ith. Sir Deoys Lewson, Bt, the Chairman, in 
c course of his remarks sakl: 

The total revenue for the year amounted to 
;5,750. The directors are recommending the 
yrnent of a final dividend of 8 per cent r less 
pome rax on the ordinary share Capital, 
liking 15 per cent for the year against 14 per 
tit last year. If you approve this distribution 
*e will be £41,946 to carry forward against 
16,276 br o ught forw a rd from last year. The 
tribution percentages will be Preference 11-13 
r cent and Ordinary 13-87$ with the balance 
ded to carry forward. . 

The valuation of our investments at Octo- 
r 31st last shows an appreciation over Balance 
icet values of £824,078 which equals 121.53 
r cent as compared with 92,2 per cent last 
Hi- 

(The geographical distribution of the invest- 
nts bused on the valuation as at October 31, 
p»3, shows that 90.77 per cent are situated in 
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Qfcat Britain and die Comm«bvte61th, 7.72 pet 
ceot in the USA and Canada, and 1.51 per cent 
elsewhere ; while as regards classification, 4.42 
per oent are in bonds, debentures, and prefer¬ 
ence stocks and shares, with 95.58 per cent in 
ordinary and deferred stocks and, shares. 

Since the end of the Company's financial year 
the authorised capital of die Company has been 
increased to £1,000,000 ; through die creation 
of 250,000 5 per cent cumulative preference 
shares of £1 each, and 400,000 ordinary shares 
of 5s. each. With effect from December 20th 
last each £1 per cent cumulative preference 
share of the Company was converted into one 
£1 5 per cent cumulative preference share ; and 
50,000 new £1 preference shares were issued by 
way of a free bonus to the existing preference 
shareholders on one-for-threc basis as 
compensation for alteration in the rate erf 
dividend. 

Your directors at the same time decided to 
issue 300,000 units to ordinary shareholders 
(each unit consisting erf £1 5i per cent Deben¬ 
ture stbek 1986/91 and one ordinary share of 
5s.) at 30s. per unit on die basis of one unit for 
every five ordinary shares held. This issue was 
oversubscribed; nearly 95 per cent of the units 
being taken up as of right. 

Wc believe that there are still attractive oppor¬ 
tunities for investment bodi in diis country and 
overseas, particularly in North America and 
Australia, and we shall be investing our new 
money accordingly. Unfortunately many parts 
of the world where British capital was previously 
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'* WdccWacd no longer offer the same security of 
tcsnacu of fisc suffer from ott tver-tomcating 
burden of taxation. In Ceylon, for instance, no 
less than 90 per cent of. die profits earned by 
well-established British Tba and Rubber com¬ 
panies arc now siphoned off at source by local 
taxation ; and in India, where the me of taxa¬ 
tion for overseas investors has recently been 
lifted from 63 per>cc*it to about 83 per cent, the 
burden on die invefctbf it! U&nost tu severe. Other 
overseas countries arc tending to move in the 
same direction; coupled in many cases with 
considerable internal inflation. 

However, subject to the obvious political 
risks, there are still some not unattractive oppor¬ 
tunities in Malaya and Thailand for small sums 
of money; for instance, the statistical outlook 
for tin appears reasonably favourable, m well as 
the position of some of the trading and planta¬ 
tion companies. 

At the conclusion of this meeting a Rcsoludon 
will be proposed altering the name of the com¬ 
pany to Qumton Investment Trust Limited. 
This we consider appropriate as the company no 
longer operates in any way as a finance company, 
but is purely an investment trust; being so 
quoted on the Stock Exchange, London, and 
also so taxed. 

We look forward to presenting satisfactory 
results to you in twelve months time. 

The resolution for the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts was carried unanimously ; and 
the proceedings dosed with a warm vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, Directors and Staff. 
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BOLTON ROYD HIGHER 
DOMESTIC INSTITUTE 

iiWUcnlinnN (U"C invited fm the pnsi • >j 
L'-Uifer, < ji aiir B. ior COOK! HS . 
*V NUJRITION, Ability lo wadi 
il svoiild l»c u n-iormu'iiilMilon. 

ulur* m ale CRMK£l.A5n phis appropriate 
Further purncoln 1 • and application 
‘'■lumped, addressed i nvclopu) me nhinin- 
iom iJic undenriuned. to whom they should 
iifnv-d within u fortnight after the uppeur- 
(»f litis MdVfrUHvmcnr. 

T. F. IHV11.S, 

" * ".til, Director ot I .due a i Ion. 

Hnuilurd, I. 

Ht UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

1 I’AK IMLN1* OF SOCIAL SI JJDfhS f 

iipliiat ton* are invIUd for (he following 
s *» ihc Department of Nori.tl Studies: 

iom graduates in SootoloKy or allied 
I ""aoi ior the post of Lettnice or AHiamm 
U s r ii, Sot-ltiloHy. 


- •• ..ith Npecial rclcrcncc to CM mm ' 
loliiiiul and Social Institutions. The 
-^ rul '-untSdaic will a mambvr ot 
l,L ‘ Department ot Social Studies. and will 
' L j'Kncctfed jo take' t> 4 rt in general Amdei - 
r.iJnme teaching. Wc will be expected, in 
K ’■‘-m.n Interests, u» co-opcriue douly 

»f,J 'X , 

r.' k 11 hun hetn net nr under the Way ter 
,10 cover the vtudj' of modern China, 
|un<1 wijl H j so be concerned with the tchchinit 
K.„1 ,u 5 vm C. ltl thc tjvpsnmejn nf Chinese 
E^i»i w ™ 11 k hu vc cheats n the, polities or 

sSSJSE - 01 m col " r ln 


r uppblnlMolt to a ■ post of AmthiUint 
airer or Lecturer In Social Sluttstics. 
inwcuaaful cundidalu will be expected to 

*7 SGitS 

it new Special. kuidlca Degree sofctiitw in 
UppMed to Spctolouy. Other 


f ’'"rm.'did n L l ' QJl ?U wWl’ be given 

irk* m, thg atttic ti ,nr >0 , £10 — 
ti.iso Tor U Lecturer. 

li^un.SiK 1 l ,htrt cdpleU. Ihbrthh of 

The Unkcmity, Leeds, 2 (from 
iJ'^^hbnlcuiarH can be obtHioedX not 
"'ll February |y. |tfg4c * 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

111 I’AKIMLNT OF ICONOMItS \M> 


Applit hi Ions .ire invited ior the i-ost o 
Assistnnt lecturer III J conomic Slldisin 
the OLPilrtment of I eonomli.4 and fomn . . 

( .indldnus should hare it duucc m nlti.r 
liLDnoniics or Si<tttliitiL‘!i Salary on ihs st-.tlv 
il HIM) x 4.10 il 110 ,i yi.ii Annin t.oiis 

(three copies), siatlnu age, (tlialittadimiN 
experience, together with the n.mics ol tines 
referees should reach iliu Keumtinr. Hil 

University, Leeds, 2 (irotn svlvnn furrhu 
rijrticiilars ittny be obtained), not Inter ilian 
1 ebrtinry lo, l'a>4. 


H KUCI.R BI S1NI.SS SIUIULS: A 
STATIS I IC'lAN (with subaidiury 
Lcnnomkx or siibsldimy Mathematics). 


- LliCTUItbR lit BUSINESS 
ADM1NISTR A LION, rcquarcU an 
Iccturcra and tutors to udnlt students 
uUcnding lull-time and inm-Umc 
cotirtaca for Intermediate and Final 
proreulonal and Diploma cxamlnailons 
at the t.C.t.’. Bulhum and Tooling 
C ollexe of C'ommcrce, I'ooUnu Broad. 
way. S.W.I7. (Telephone BAI Inun 

4/Jb.) 

Applicants must be Interested In 
aiddcnui. have appropriate dunliUeationx 
nnd, preferubiy. tnislncas experience. 

All are full.tlme appolntnnnis. avail¬ 
able from AprJI, IBW, within the salary 
range for locturcra : £|.67l> x £4.1 <l> to 
fcl.KVS, plus London Allowance; point 
of entry dependent upon utMlulvutlons 
,md experience. 

Forms and further p;iniu»!,ir* from 

ivwiS lc s: i)s* a “ r '■ ^ >c 

uNTvtitsrrY of Newcastle 

UPON TYNE 

The Uni vanity invite sprilcsthini for either 
<U> kESUARCH ASBHJTANT or (b) LBCTUKEK 
IN ApSl^llLTURAL KCONOkOCS, Cun*' 
Jutes teuw have an Honours Brfirtt In 
Boondmies or 1 AgrUmfture whh Lconomlei. 
PostttjmdiKiUa work ln Ayriatfiural Fuorunnlcs 
will be «n MMttimial eMikHilCatloii. The main 
duties of the poms will he research fmo the 
Mimomln of pgrteuliumU produvtion and some 

MWhtMr 


El, 150, wfrh F 9.S.U. and Child AHowanue. 

Farther parti out ars may be obtolacd flrom the 
Registrar, The University. Newcastle upon 
TVne 2 1 with whom applications (torse eoahno. 
uvKtwer with the nuttica pntl addrvaaes or <hret 
persons w Whom ivferenve may he made should 
. Se loilged not later than February H. 1UP4. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

. l,rv Invited for the appointment 

.•I SLNIOH 1*1 \NNING ASSISTANT, Scale 
A ” t£l.4«u-fcl ’4S) in the Research Section 1 


County Klanning Department 


PKLMON, 

It Is essential shut applicant); should nossese 
a Knud honours degree In one of the foMowinn 
xunjeets: LeonomlcK, fieugntphy. Stvclolony, 
Sl.olstlcs or related subjects und should be 
generally Inierevted in problems ftl.ilm* to 
population, anriciiliiire, Industry and homlnc 
In addition to ihls. utnUicants should have 
served in the itxcHich departments of local 
(minorities, central Hovernment or research 
inviiiiites and should be competent to (jrganlsc 
i.uul use jad mhiuI siurvcyg. 

Disturbance uilowiiiieet; and removal expenses 
) io u mnxkmnii mi feiji will Ik grunted in 
; appimed cases 

AppLtcailons. yivina *u»e, mutlUlcailoiiH. present 
unruuniiucnt cvpcucncc and two referees, lo 
the County Planning OBlcer CP). FnM t litf 
C minty oitlces, Picsion, by January 2d. |%4, 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

1 *vDY VlAHOARI T HAII. AND 
fcl - HUOH S COLLUUIi 

JOIN! A I* 1*01N I'M LN T IN POLITICS 

Die University proposes to appoint to a 
) .iciilry Lectureship in PoNUcs to be held In 
conjunction with Iccturcrshipa at Lady Margaret 
Hall and .St. Hugh’s College. For this appoint¬ 
ment only n woman will ht considered since 
after one year’s lentUC of oilicc the lecturer 
will be eligible for election to a Fellowship at 
St. Hugh's College. University stipend (subject 
i to possible adjustment in the case of a person 
1 under 10) on the scale tl.olo-EJ,570 per annum. 

with F.S.S U. and children’s allowances. Further 
I information. Including details of duties and nf 
the- eniolupianu of (he cwlkwq lecturMahiPS. 
from the ucrctury of Kadulaes, Univotvlry 
Registry. Oxi'ord. Applicators by February 13. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

MALU APPOINT MI NTS OFFICULS 

Applications arc invited for two posts as 
Appointment, Officers, iho principftl duties of 
tnc Apixjirumenlx Oil)eel's are to advise students 
on opportunities Tor employment after leaving 
the University and to maintain contacts with 
potential employers. The senior Ol those 
•tppoime'd will act as Secretary of the Appoint¬ 
ments Committee, 

The* starting salaries und salary scales of the 
Persons appointed will be thutl flccordJiiK lev 
espertenee and oualltlcatiims within the ranae 
Ll,210—C2.0U0—L2, «5U per annum. Children 1 * 
allowances und F S.S U bencilts will be dvall- 
ttbic Appllcaiionfi. eight topics, giving the 
names of three referees, should be sent by 
February 17. l*lf»4, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may He obtained. 

ROH1. T. HUTCHI SON, 

Sccrctuiy oi the University Court. 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 

will shortly make further appointments to the 
stuff of its Research nnd GynaulUmay Divisions. 
Candidate* lor the post* MiOula here at least 
an tipper-second class degree, prclciably. but 
not necessarily. In Economic* or some other 
branch of Sociology: fluency in ml leust one 
foreign language is desirable- For some posts 
experience in Industry, agriculture, finance, 
commerce or mhrketinjt. would be nn advan¬ 
tage, .but the EfU egpecis mso to hukc appoint* 
ihentt to Its trainee research staff; Further 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH 

Applications arc invited from cruduutes ullh 
experience nf research fur the post of kasearch , 
Fellow, to undertake rcseurch on soulal factors I 
affecting the health und faaoplaces of the elderly, i 
The poet is supported by n grant to tht , 
University from he Sunbal Vnm, sOidi snakes , 
provision also for secretarial and other assistance. 1 
Th* post wilt be In the Department of Menial 
Health; there la a Steering OonMnittoc on which 
sit representutives of the Depart menta of 
Education, Public Health sad Social Studies. ! 
The appointment will he for five years, wrajocc j 
to annual 1 renewal, fVom a date to he agreed, 
on the salary scale of Al.IMff a EM— *2.7**), 
the starting point to be decided according to 
age. oualiheatlons and experience. ^Ihc appoint- 
r«wnt wlif also be mi Meet iff F.l.g.U. anffgr- 
MnniuKion. Applications, wUh pig nemos pf two 
referees, before February JOtS, or ssuinirisis. 
Should he addressed to Tbl Registrar, 

*ity of Brislo). Senate House. Bristol, 2. 


For furtfior atinotone«m«nfi 

•M p«ll«9 241 & 248 

SCHOOL OF DRJENTAL AND 
AFRICAN SttlPtES 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.l 

Applications ttre Jgvktg for g StliSEA&CH 
FELLOWSHIP in tlic Retiuriment of Economic 

Jfotttical ffmdtas.' _ I reference to 

h East Asia. -Rdaus gbonld be 

- iduntea with high hoisOhrs In policies or 
euononiks with < cnpaelenae in vesearch in their 
swat Aelff and shauld hp prepared n satscuiise 
on some urea nf Bomb £iua Asia. Previous 
or axncrWiwe in the area is not 

- Training win be provided in an 

—wttl language and a period of geld study 
in. She. MlMsed am will taa arranged. The 
appolimjgnf will he initially for three years 
With HUT possibility tif extenKion or of transfer 
to tht gesrnanent staff of the School. Salary 
in rise range *1 .outbfl.!U)t1 p.u. uoeordlag fo 
OumHsitloni and experience, with emUVnneni 
tp aiuraheilihlp of the F.S.S.U. APfdicarion 
(arms cam be obtsined irnm fhc Secretary of 
the School and shviuld be returned to him by 
April 12. IW>4. 
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SIMON-CARVES LIMITED 

requtrfi • m 

YOUNG 

MALE 

GRADUATE 

IN ECONOMICS OR 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

for an fntercriitiB t ,,cir 

Techjio-CummcrduJ Department. 
The work will involve the collec¬ 
tion and cidlutlon of economic 
and technical data and atatisticx 
for live In the preparation of pro¬ 
cess evaluations, feasibility studies, 
product surveys and market 
trends in the chemical and related 
fields. 

A good commencing salary will 
be offered commensurate with t 
qualifications and experience. 

Detailed applications should he 
addressed to: Personnel Officer, 
SIMON - CARVES LIMITED, 
Cheadlc Heath, Stock port, 
Cheshire, quoting Rel. SC.90/3. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

organisation AND METHODS 

Applications are Invited for three \ucunclrc 
on the County Council’s O A M Tcuin. Com¬ 
mencing salary within Grade A.P 7 . Ill 
(£J,025-£1,340 per annum). Appllcunis should 
he suitably qualified academic ally and cxpvri- 
ancod In O & M techniques. 

The work Is Interesting and varied requiring 
a high degree or Initiative, and offers consider¬ 
able scope for advancement in the Held of 
Organisation and Methods. Appointment Is 
superannuate and subject to certiiicutc of 
tltncw. 

Applications, stating age. qualincatlnns. desalts 
of experience and present appointment. together 
with the names and uddressrs or two referees, 
should he rorwarded to the C lerk of the County 
< oundl (ID, County Hull. Preston, by 
January 27. 1964. 

' UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS 

Application* invited for post of LECTURER 
or ASSISTANT LECTURER. Duties will 
consist of teaching and research in economic 
and econometric statistics. 


Salary t 


Lecturer—£l,250-£2.150 


Assistant Lecturer—£t.000-£l,IS0 
with F.S.S.U.. child allowance and removal 
allowance. Placing according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Furtbor particulars from The Secretary. The 
University, Aberdeen, with whom applications 
(eight copies Lecturer: two copies Assistant 
lecturer) should be lodged not later than 
Fobruary t, 1964._ _ 

A N expanding Indusirlai research organisation 
wishes to appoint a young woman for the 
following vucancy: Assistant in its rcscurch 
department. The duties Involved are controlling 
and preparing data from statistical sources for 
publication. The work calls for accuracy, 
reliability^ and general Intelligence.—Box 1778. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

Applications are Invited for appointment as 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer In Modern 
History at a salary on the scale £1,000 x £50 — 
£1.150 a year rot an Assistant Lecturer and 
£1,250 X £60 — £1,670 x tt0 (efficiency bar) x 
£10 — £2.150 • year for a Lecturer. Initial 
Salary according to age. qualifications and 
experience. Candidates should have a special 
Interest in English History in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Applications (three copies), stating 
data of birth, qualifications and experience, 
ogether with the naroegof three referees, should 
reach The Registrar. The University, r^cds 2 
(from whom further particulars can be obtained). 
not later than February 17, 1964, _____ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

CENTRE FOR BUSINESS RESEARCH 

The Directors of the Centre are hoping to 
appoint to the following posts: 

<i) A Research Officer to Investigate problems 
of financial and organisational control. 
Preference wifi be given, to n qualified 
. iaccnuniant with consulting experience. 
Salary In the range £M0U so £2.500 
according to qualification!) 

(II) A Research - “ A 

lent jto^jsr 

rangeiResearch Officer, k 1.500 to £ 2 . 300 ; 
Research MJehttnnt, £1,060 to £1,800. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Director of the Centre.for Bualnew Research. 
2.17 Brunswick Street. Manchester 13. Apphc-a- 
t|uM should be received not later than 
February 15. 1964, by the Registrar, Ihe 

University. Manchester 13. front whom forms of 
application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 

Applications wfEt shortly be invited for new 
Chain of Applied Matbemarlcs, Economics. and 
Italian. Further particulars may be obtulncd 
from the Registrar. Room 22, O.R.B., The 
University, Reading. 

NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts : 

FRENCH IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

RESEARCH OFFICER «D or (iij), 
to net us team leader, and un Assistant 
Research Officer are required for this 
project, sponsored by the Ministry of 
Education. Applicants should be 
graduates, and have qualification* In 
education, psychology. 01 an appro¬ 
priate social sclentc Knowledge of 
French essential In both posts The 
team leader should have some reseat di 
experience, and administrative iihlthj. 
Teaching experience, c*pi dally m 
primary schools, would be ua 
ad\ uni age. 

STREAMING IN PRIM VKY 
SCHOOLS 

RESEARCH OFF 1C Lit <(■• or (ill) to 
lake charge of the project. Applicants 
should be graduates with qualifications 
m rducalion, psychology. 01 an appro¬ 
priate social science, and u knowledge 
ol and interest In pcs cliometrics will he 
expected. Some teaching experience, 
especially in primary schools, would be 
an udvanmgv. 

PUBLICATIONS 

KESEAKL II OI F it 'I' K til) for the 
Foundation’s Information Sere ice, with 
responsibility for publications Duties 
include editorial work, uh*n acting, and 
the preparation ol articles and Infil. 
graphical information. Applicants should 
be graduates with educational cspciIcikc. 

JEST Sl'RVK 1 S 

ASSISTANT RFSI.ARC II OI I H I ft 
to participate in ihe FoundurioiTs lest 
ben Ice*. Applicants should lie graduates 
with cither a device In psychology or 
with post-graduate cpi ilifications in 
psyriioiogy or education Knowledge 
of the methods used in lev constiac¬ 
tion mid some touching experience will 
be un advantage. 

STATIST ICS 

SENIOR RESEARCH OF F l( I K in 
he responsible for the 1 oimdui Ion's 
Statistical Umt. Applicants should be 
honours graduates with considerable 
post-graduate experience. Candidates 
should have good qualifications la 
mathematical statistics, or he able to 
give evidence of high ability in the 
application of statistical methods to 
research or educational psychology. 
Knowledge of psychometrics would be 
expected and qualifications and experi¬ 
ence In education, psychology or ao 
appropriate social science would be a 
further recommendation. 

ASSISTANT RESEARCH OFFICER 
for the Foundation's Statistical Unit. 
Applicants should be graduates with 
either a degree in statistics or ukkociui*- 
shlp of the Institute or Statisticians. 
Experience with work in education 
would be an advantage. 


i to qualifications, 
rch Officer and a Research Astls- 
work in the field of pricing 
td market strategy. Snlury in the 


Appointments will be made on the 
following scales: 

SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER: 
£2.150 x £75 — £2,430. 

RESEARCH OFFICERS: (ii) £1,25# 
x £50 —£1.600, <i) £1,600 x £60 — 

£1.900. 

ASSISTANT REST ARCH Ol F H ER : 
£850 X £50 —£1.100 Bar \ £50 — 

£ 1 . 200 . 

The Foundation will be moving te 
Slough. Bucks., during 1964. 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from : 
N F.E.R., 79 Wintpolc Street, I ondon. 
W.l. 

Please state which posted nre of 
Interest. Closing date tor return of 
forma: February 14. 1964. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 

FACULTY OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the past of 
Assistant Lecturer or Lecturer in ECONOMIC 
H1SIORY in the Depart me of Economics 
and Social Science from October 1, 1964. Ihe 
present salary range Is : 

Assistant Lecturer: £1.000 x £50 to £1.150 p.a. 
Lecturer : £1,259 x £60 to £1,670 x £80 to 
£2,150 p.a. 

together with F.S S.U. and child allowances. 
Ihe starting salary will ba at a point in tite 
scale determined by qualification* and experi¬ 
ence. 

Applications (six copies), containing the 
names of three referees, should be received not 
later than February 15. 1964, by the Registrar. 
University College. Cathay s Park. Card Ik. from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

SENIOR 1.LCYURI.R IN ECONOMICS 

Applications arc Invited for the post of 
Senior Lecturer in Economics Candidates will 
be exjaicied to Have at least un honours degree 
in Economics add to provide evidence of some 
research work in this field. Preference will m 
Itiven to thivsc persons who have knowledge 
ubout. and experience ol. Econometrics. 
Managerial experience will be an advantage. 

Sulary Scale: £1 80d-£2.l 50 no. subject t» 
revision following (he reference oi salaries in 
Unlvcislucs and Colleges ol Advanced Tech¬ 
nology to the National Income?* Commission, 

1 uriber partkularv and forms of application 
from the Staff Officei, College of Advanced 
Technology. Gottiu Green. Birmingham 4, io 
whom applications should be forwarded within 
14 days oi this advertisement. Please quote 
|f64(2(i. _ _ 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 

Agiividtural Economist* required for 
various investigations In Africa and 
Asia to assess economic feasibility ol 
I*ligation and other land development 
schemes. Assignments may vary from 
u lew months to two yems. Applicants 
must possess ti degree in agriculture 
or economics and have appropriate 
experience In tropical or sub-tropical 
condition*. Salary range £2.orMt»£4,()fHt 
according to qualifications and experi¬ 
ence plus lice furnished accommodation. 

I sscntliil del alls only In the first 
instance to The Personnel Manager, 
Hunting luthtucul Services Limited, 
l» Llsircc Way. Borchamwood. Berks. 


THE UNIVERSITY OT 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Vpplu .11 ions arc invited for the Chuir of 
Sociology to be established on October I 1964 
Salary nol less than £2,900 pci annum. F.S S.U. 
and Child Allowances. Further particulars ol 
tin ( hulr m.iy be obtained from the Secretary 
and Registrar, flic Uni vet shy, Southampton. 
10 whom applications (14 copies from applicants 
in 1 tic Utmed Kingdom! should be sent before 
iehiuarv 13 1904. 


For further announcements 
see pages 241 and 257 


MARKET RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

HOOVER LIMITED hah a vacancy 
in their Market Research Dcpail- 
nicnt for a man oi woman to carry 
out desk lescurth iu both home utid 
overscuh market*. 

r Applicants should be educated to 
at least. ■* A " level standard and 
passes in Mathematics, Economics or 
a European luneuagc would be uu 
advantage I luency in French. 

German, Itahun or a Scandinavian 
language would be a distinct asset. 

Duties will include the assembly 
of statistical and general marketing 
information in eusily presentable 
form and applicant's should have some 
commercial experience, preferably in 
the murket research nr information 
department oi u company, advertising 
agency or murket rcscurch ugency. 

Sulary will be not legs than £850 
p.a. with excellent fringe benefits, 

Picnxe write or telephone for ftx 
Application Form to : 

The Employment Officer, 
HOOVER LIMITED. 

Pcrivalc. Grecnford, Middlesex. 

Id. Pmiivale Jill. Ext. 124. 


THE BCONOMIST JANUARY IS, 1* 

SU»m» AMD riMONAt 

EXCLUSIVE HIGHLAND 
RETREAT 

Eighteenth century mansion In 35 -aerc 
Intcrnutionaliy famous cuisine. Three 
coarse*. Riding, view* over Moray Firth, 
centre for touring, shooting, fishing, 
miles frqm Inverness Airport, , For 
holidaying dose to the heart ut the lllxhlu 
Writti: NI WION bOTEE, Nhlrtt-TnvernesiciS 

A 1 A. GA£L1{KY, 15 Elsie Street, lc 
• Square, 1 ondon, W.C.2. 

picture Lending library: 

PICTURES FDR YOUR OFFUT 
11-0 weekdays. 11-4 Bala., until February |u 
*jnifc BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

CHAIRMAN OF 1 RAI F'lC COMMISSION! Its 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE VEHICLES 
(WESTERN TRAFFIC AREA) 

Application* for this pensionable post, wlih 
headquarter* In Bristol, are invited from men 
and women at lean 40 on January 1 1964. 

The Chairman of Traffic Control*aloner* alto 
uuts us Licensing Authority for goods vehicles; 
hi* duties include presiding over public Bluings 
and inquiries, determining applications tor 
licences to operate road pa monger and good* aer- 
vice*, and licensing drivers and conductor* of 
public service vehicle*. Candidates must have had 
responsible administrative or other experience 
qualifying them tot these dutle* This will 
usually involve experience in a responsible post 
in transport or experience In the courts or 
administrative tribunals. The sulury ol the 
post is £5,9011. The successful candidate will 
be asked u> take tip appointment iu May, £964. 

Write to Civil Service Commission. 2.1 Snvlle 
Row. London. W.J. for application form, 
quitting SttlS ,o4. Closing dale. January Jl, 
1904. (1) 


| JL ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDlroj 

I IM1TFD (incorporated 1923) The te* 
Fxmninhtioni will be held from May 26 to j 
1 1964 Memhcrchin can only be obtained \ 

' tlutse who have pagMcd the proscribed rxxmj 
tions —Copies or the Syllabus nre obtain 
irum the Secretary. Stamford Hou*t, 
Chiswick High Hoad, London. W.4 

T OP PEOPLE’S secretaries are well . 

generally by SIF.LLA FISHER BUK 
In the Strand. 

W ANTED: Back vols. •* Hconoii 

" Guardian " und 41 New Sfatrint^l 
1930-1940. AIno scientific und icameq Jim 
--Details to H I’ordes, 138 New Cuw 
Street. W i. MUS. 6200. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES | 

B.Sc. (ECON) 

LONDON UNIVERSITY 
U.c .t' . founded in 1887, *ucccR*fu11y prew 
sLiidenta for ibis Degree (obtainable wiik 
reNidencT*). which is a vuHtuhle qUallfluiL 
lor those seeking executive appuiutmenu J 
commerce or Industry, gctvcrnmenl or munkiii 
post*.--Prospectus, giving detail* ot Cournesg 
othei I ondnn Degrees, CJ.L’.L.. I.aw' Ex« 
etc,, from Resiturar, University Corrcspont!™ 
( ollenc, no Burlington Hmisc. Cambridge , 

S ECRETARIAL Training for Woi 
especially university gruduates and 
Ntudents; 6-month and Intensive 14-vt 
courses —Write Principal Diimcs - *. 158 
Park Avenue. W II. PARk 4654. 

NORTHAMPTON’ COLLFGl 
OF 

ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 

ST JOHN SIRFET, LONDON, E.C.l 
1)1 PAKTMEN1 OF MANAGJvMFNT \\i 
SOC1A1 SCIENCES 
Head ni Department ; A. t\ I.syion, B \„ 

I E.B.. M.B.I.M., Barrister-it-Law. 
OIU.ANISATION VOK MANACvHMENT 

A three-day course for thou* concerned 
organisational efficiency In hiiNincss or puM 
administration. 

Die programme has been planned in ten 
thorough discussion oi particular problems 

The com sc will he held ut the f 
commencing at am on Wedu. 

March 18th and ending ut 4.30 p.in on fndi 
Murch 20. 1964. 

AssKiancc can be gnen to find suitable I'oij 
accommodation ncurhy 

Die Tec for the course is Fifteen Gun 
liultislse ol meals. 

Application forms and further details »' 
able tiom the Secretary 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMIC) 

Wolsey Hull cF'st. 1894) provides . - 
Course* in n wide rouge trf subjects (W ' 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc. b 
(three If entrance In included) til moderate r 
1.^99 Wolscv Hull students passed Enn 
University B Sc. Economic* Exams., l^C 
Tuition als«» for Cr f.E , Law. Statistical, f, 
exams —Prospectus (mention examination! tfl 
i W. Shaw Fletcher/C.B.L., LL.B.. Oif 
ut Studies. Dept. P.17, 

WOLSEY HALE OXFORD 


U NIVtRSITV OF LONDON: A lou» 
five lecture* entitled “ Some Aspect* oj * 
Theory of Turlft* " will be delivered by Pr«M 
11. O. Johnson (Chicago) at 5 P in v 
Junuary 23 and 30 und February 6 . 

12 noon on January 24 and 31, at the JLn^ 
School of EcononUtf* and Political Self " 1 
Houghton Street. AUtwych. W.r.2. 

ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT TKW 1 

JAMUR HENDERSON. 

Academic Regiu^ 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

GUARANTEE OF COACHING UN ^ 1 
SUCCESSFUL 

for examinations—Banking, Iimuruncc, 1 " n ‘j 
University Degrees. Law, Accountancy. O'” 1 ’ 
Secretarial, Management. Marketing, (. ,L " n J 
Certificate of Education. «lc. Alw) r 
pruetiuil (non-cxuml nation) couryc*. 
btiKlness subjects.—Write today for fier ^ 
pectus and/or advice meiulon> < |iu exstnuu' 
or subject* In Which, intcte&cd. to the N™ 
tury (G9/2), 

METROPOLITAN COLLI® 
ST. ALBANS 

br cull at 30 Ogcen Victoria Street. 

LCt h um bushed 3910. 
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BANCA POPOLARE 



HISTORICAL COINS OF 
SWITZERLAND 



are today the pride of numismatists, however, the 

ZURICH 

braneli of the Union Bank of Switzerland, as part of a modern 
banking organization, will transact your business in currency of 
almost all countries of the world and, furthermore, in such means 
of payment a* Traveller* Cheques and Travellers Letters of Credit. 

, 'S' , 

W 

UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

SCUWE1ZERISCHE BANKCESELLSCHAIT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUSSES 
UNTONE DI BANCUE SVIZZERE 
HEAD OFFICEi ZURICH, BahnhOCKMaac 45 
OVER 80 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 

fj,iul fully paid .... Swim Frani’s 180,000,000 

Rramm..... Swiaa Franca 270,000,000 

GaAIr Addn”» farall Ufficrt and Branrhex BANKUNION 


the Largest Popular Bank inEurope 

nuoa Representative Office 

SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C2. 
tplionc: NATional 0237-8 Telex No.: 25932 Popnovara Ldn. 


pc ^wiah. 

^ CORR £SPo#tpptTa Aa.cwtR w* 
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ping abroad for your holiday this* year P If you’re a 
jasoned traveller you faill ensure that your trip doesn't 
m more than you bargained for, by taking out Yorkshire 
pvel insurance. v 

Remember that in most ether countries there is nothing 
pn to our National Health Service and the cost of 
kident or illnoss can be very expensive, 
piis risk as well as loss, of baggage, personal accident 
|d holiday cancellation can all be covered at very 
Meat cost. Be wise before the event—consult our local 
ranch Manager and he will tell you why..... 



THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITEO 

Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square, YORK 
Bucket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON E.C.2. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world. 


A GREAT BANK? 

How do you judge the world’s great banks? 
Deposits are one way. The Mitsubishi 
Bank’s deposits of well over eight hundred 
billion yen* tell part of the story. For the 
rest, speak to the world bankers who 
respect Mitsubishi and the business 
leaders who prefer to deal with it. 
The Mitsubishi Bank can make your 
dealing with Japan easier and faster. 

* As of September 30,1962, equivalent to Stg. £831,174,119 


A MITSUBISHI BANK 

Head Office: Marunouchf, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: BANKMITSUBtSHI 
London Branch: 7, Birch in lane, London, EC. 3 
New York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 

Los Angeles Agency: 62B S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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The HALIFAX 

for strength 
and security 

ASSETS £693,780,000 RESERVES £22,510,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £122,730,000 

Shares and Deposits in the Society art Trustee Investments 

HALIFAX 

ttUILDMta SOCIETY 

Head Office: Hslifn*, Yorfcthfrs • London Offices,' 81 Strand, W.C.2. 
SI Meergat*, E.CJ, * 138 Kensington High Street, W.I. 



KABUTQ * a a thi lr*dtthn*t protect! v# h—dg ear worn ky 

* MAAiIa - - - ‘* ^ 



In banking also, fiMwa't tradition of Integrity awl experlenca 
playa an fmportarff.oart for your protection. Our International 
banking eervlcee oan assist you In your financial planning 
now, antf in the future. 



OSAKA JAPAN, TtLEX OS 9M4 


London I 


n MMitiSRpy* xtn 


Mdon Wall 


Gnats 

852/4 


land 



Only connoisseurs 
wines, but when it 



BETTER 
GRAPES 
FOR 

VINTAGE 

can tell the vintage of 
comes to banking services, 
people unanimously agree that the Sanwa Bank’s are 
the most dependable. And the world wide network of 
branches, cori espondents and representatives of your 
Sanwa Bank is always ready to serve your multiple bank¬ 
ing requirements. 


HtA» OPrtCI i OftAHJK, JAMN 

187, BRANCHES IN JAPAN 

Ovtrftai Oftliti i 

London Bi*nch: Garr»rd House, 51-45 Greshim St, LONDON, £ C *\ UngLud 
Mew York Agmy: l Ch*»c Manhattan Plan, Maw York. W.Y,, U S.A. 

Sin Francisoo Branch: 465 Cahfotaia St., San Francisco. California, u.s A, 

T*ipet Peprasantatiwa Olffce: 72 South Chungking Road, 1st Station, Taipei, rormo'.a 


Federal Railways 

CAR-SLEEPER 

will carry you quickly 
and In comfort with your 
car en route to Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, 
Yugoslavia or Greece 

Avoid that long, tiring drag from the Channel coast and arrive fre^ 1 
and rested with extra time to eri|oy tourfni In tjie holiday country of 
your choice. 

The service operates from bstend. Kates, from £22 single—£36 return 
—include transportation of the car and two adult passengers, will 
Sleeperette Bfftht for tt^ nlfhttavftw .1 , . ; 

You c«n<too<*throng y<*r ulmri Metering ©rgantfeifonir djteqt wit 
Austria Travel Agency Ltd. , , ^ ,, IT j J 

rjiA*Snufktontj|m,W.1 

Pleese send copy of drOftniPe With Rpiild map md MihagO Chart 

M. 
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IMPORTANT ANN0U 1 

BY* r TM& 

I QYAL INSURANCE GROUP 

INTERIM BONUS 

ohiitew United Kingdom 
With Profits Life Assurance Policies of 



The highest rote of -bonus yet announced by the Group 


ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. 

THE LIVERPOOL * LONDON 
ft GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. 

LAW UNION & ROCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 



263 


UtfA c-IDIOT XDOTt 


ABSTRACT CALLIGRAPHIC RENDITION OF MT. FUJI 



COMBINING LONG EXPERIENCE 
WITH A YOUTHFUL SPIRIT, 

THE FUJI BANK BRINGS YOU 
EFFICIENT, PERSONALIZED BANKING SERVICES 
DIRECT FROM IMPORTANT TRADE CENTRES 
THROUGHOUT JAPAN. 


JAfAH^ LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


THE FUJI BANK 1 -™ 

Hmo OAteat Tokyo, Japan 
Branch Office* throughout JBpatr: 192 
Oversea* Office*: LooEoa Mew York ertd OOBseldOrf 
¥tepr*sentatlv© Office: Calcutta 



B...your commercial bank on the scene 


tThc most reliable financial information coined from the expert 
bn the scene. In Japan, this means Nippon Kangyo, Japan's 
distinguished commercial bank. Over 120 branches throughout 
Japan and , J.200 overseas correspondents enable Nippon 
KangyO to be intimately informed on domestic industry and 
commerce and their interplay with Wall Street and the City. 
,|Make use of NKB s efficient, complete banking services. 

' : Jnpau^ Commercial Baltic 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

i ' ,1" ‘ 1 „ . ,, 1 F .'■> 4 I 

fclAD .OPFlCii KIfely^ Tokyo. DOMirttC: OFFI&f* Oy« MO br*Mfce> thr«« a hot>t 

lO W OM W PI H BIN TAT I Vi O W I CIl 

4,-t»aU«j. f,t. maWhoWmoUm. tSWa- -Am il&k ao * m cv i dfr W «tt 
Ww Ywk 9! H.Y. ; U.SA, •**«*« 3% F4-AI Food,- return. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONPOW STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THC BCONOMIBT »1XT8L 
INDICATOR 

<1953 »100) 


FINANCIAL 

'A 


F T-ACTU ARIES 
INDICES 

{April 10. I962<*>|00) 


Pridet, 1963-64 Last Two 

. Dividends 

High I U» <•)(») («) 


1964 


Close 

Yield 

Ord. t 





% 



Jan. 9 

406*2 

604*7 

4 33 

341*8 

4-6i 

10 

404*1 

403 8 

4-16 

343 2 

4-64 

13 

402*0 

399-5 

4-39 

339*8 

4-69 

11 

398 5 

395*7 

4*43 

336 6 

4 73 

15 

895*0 

391-5 

4-44 

332-9 

4 78 

16 

390-1 

391-3 

4 44 

333 9 

4 77 




High, 414*9 (January 3. If*4) 
Low. 343 >4 (January 23. 1943) 


High, 352 2 
(January 3,1944) 
Low, 279*4 
(January 21, 1943) 


High, 117 95 {January 3, 1964) 
Low. 95 59 (January 25, 1963) 


Phgm, 1943-44 
High I Low 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Prica, Nat Rad. 

Jan. Yiold. 

15, Jan. 15, 

1944 1964$ 


Exchequer 2'j%. 

Savings Bonds 3% .... 

Savings Bonds 2<i% .... 

Funding 3%. 

Conversion 3*i%. 

Victory 4% . 

Savings Bonds 3%. 

Funding 4% . 

Savings Bonds 3%. 

Treasury 3. 

Treasury 3»i%. 

Funding 5'i%. 

Redemption 3%. 

Funding . 

Treasury sr 2 %. 

Conwl«4%.after 

War Loan 3*j%. 

Conv. 3<a%.after 

Treasury 3%.after 

Consols 2i}% . 

Treasury 2*1 %.... after 
British Electric 3% ..... 
British Electric 3*2% ... 

British Gas 3%. 

British Transport 3% ... 


.1949 i 

..1920-74 ; 
..1940-70 1 
. .1940-90 
..1945-75 
.. 1977-BO ; 
..1979-81 
..1982-84 ! 
.. 1994-94 
1999-2004 
. .2009*12 
Feb. 1957 
after 1952 . 
Apr. 1941 1 
Apr. 1944 

Apr/1975 
..1949-73 
..1974-79 
..1990-95 
..1979-89 


' Cross Rad 
Yiald, 

Jan 15, 

1964 

i s. d. 

3 15 4/ 

4 9 2/ 
4 14 21 
4 II III 
4 19 II 

i4 n 
2 41 
14 3/ 
4 10/ 
8 8/ 
9 3/ 
Ml 
9 6J 
II 10/ 

18 5/ 
0 3f 

19 4f 
0 Of 
19 «f 
14 6 f 
18 4 f 
4 21 

j 8 5/ 

9 41 

10 6 / 


15/74 ! 12/14 
17/74 12/9 

14/4 | II/- 

29/24 21/9 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 

•MMB, B f# 

Barclays.£1 

Ltepda-....£t 

Martins.5/- 

Midland..£1 

Net Provincial...... .£1 

Wfcstmtafcor *■'..£1 

Australia IN.2.£1 

Bk. Land. AS. Amer.,£l 
Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of NewS. Wales. £20 

Berdeys D.C.O.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Royal Bk. Canada,.. .910 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hembros.5/- , 

Montagu Trust.5/- ; 

Schraders.£1 1 

Union Discount.€1 , 

Bowmekor... 5/- 

Lombard Banking *. .5/- 
Mercaqtile Credit .. .5/- j 
United Domini. Tst... 5/- 
■RCWIttfiS, Etc. j 
Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Bass, Mitchells It B. . .5/- 
Chtrringeon United. .5/- 

Distillers .10/- 

Guinness.10/- 

Harveys.5/- > 

Scottish 4 Newc. Brew. £1 

Watney Mann .5/- 

Whicbreed *A’.5/- 

BUtLDINO, FAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland... £1 
British Plaster Bd...; 10/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crittall Mfg.5/- 

Intemational Paints . .4/- 


Price, Price, Yield, , 
Jen.B, Jan. 15, Jan. 15, i 
1944 1944 1944 1 


Prices, 1943-44 
High Low 


DOMINION AND 


Rugby Portland.5/- 

WaH Paper.5/- 

oienical 

Albright B Wilson . 57- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons.£1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto .5/- 

PRAPERY A STORES 
Boots Pure Drug .... 5/- 


1 15/3 14/74* 

17/-* 16/3 , 

14/14 l3/7ii I 

24/- 25/9 

18/- 17/4 

44/3 , 60/- 

39/6 ; 39/104 

30/6 28/4 I 

13/44 13/14 

If/* 14/44 ' 

29/4 27/14 

25/104U| 24/3 
19/94 18/114 j 

23/- 2244 ' 

17/6 17/6 [ 

41/9 40/- 

44/104 45/14 
15/44 15/- 1 

24/4' 23/44 


Agricultural Mortgage 5%.. 



IM4 

.j, 

1964 


1964 ’ 

29/6 

17/6 

5 b 

2 o 

Montague Burton 
Debenhams ... 

. 10/- 

26/3 

23/6 

2*98 





50/6 

4I/I0>2 

S\a 

14*4 b 

. 10/- 

44/- 

42/- 

4 76 




£ 

i 

d 

54/10' j 

43/- 

31 *4 c 

10 a 

G.U.S. ‘A’. 

.. 5/- 

50/3 

48/9 

3 21 

1965-69 

89* 


5 

8 

6 


27/9 

20 c 

I4*a a 

House of Fraser 

...5/- 

! 32/3 

. 30/10*2 1 

4 86 

1974-76 

102 

102 

5 

18 

0/ 

16/9 

13/6 

8 b 

5 o 

Lewis's Invest. Tst 

. .4/- 

14/10't 

14/0*4 i 

3 71 

1973-75 

70 

70 

8 

4 

01 

IJ/" 

53/4*2 

35 c 

11*40 

Marks 6 Spencer 

‘A' 5/- 

#6/7*2 

65/7*2 | 

2 67 

1976-80 

! 102*4 

102'* 

5 

IB 

61 

i7 AZ, 

M/6 

2|2 3 c 

7*2 O 

United Drapery 

• • 5/- 

34/- 

32/6 , 

3-34 

1978-81 

! 80 

78 

8 

6 

4* 

66/7*a 

45/- 

26*3 b 

10*4 0 

Woolworth.. 

• -3/- 

• 63/4i 2 

63/9 : 

2 94 

1965-67 j 

i 94« 4 

9H a 

5 

II 





OIL 



1987-92 j 

64* 

64* 

7 

9 


61/9 

46/6 j 

t8*,b 

t**S 0 

British Petroleum 

....£1 

58/3 

57/3 

6 66 

1959-89 j 

89 

88*4 

5 

15 

61 

69/3 

i 44/l0i 2 1 

tl«'4 C 

t* 5 4 « 

Burmah Oil. 

...,£l 

64/- 

63/9 

7 04** 

1967-70 

94*4 

94*a 

5 

4 

61 

£21 

616*14 

13 a 

I8*4b 

Royal Dutch. 

. .20 fl. 

£20*u 

£21 

354** 


Bristol S%.1971-73 97 

Corporation of London 54%.1974-79 994 

L.C.C. 3%.after 1920 494 

L.C.C. 5% .1980-83 934 

Middlesex 5 4%.I9B0 98'4 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


6 2 Of 
5 12 61 
5 tO 6 


49/74 :40/14 t224o 

32/6 | 22/9 ( ... 


Shell Transport .,. .5/- 
Ultramar.10/— 


26/- , 27/3 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Jan. 8 ; Jan. 15 


Jan.8 | Jan. 15 



Jan, 

Jan. 


Jan. 

Jan 


! Ian 


8 

15 


8 

15 


1 8 


$ 

$ 


8 

$ 


! 8 

Atch Topeka , ,, 

I 29 

29 1 * 

34'' t 

Chrysler. 

I 41*4 

41'. 

Inter. Paper ... 

3 2'« 

Can. Pacific..... 

35' 

Col. Palmolive . 

1 41 

40*4 

Kennecott .... 

78 

Pennsylvania_ 

! 26 \ 

28 

Crown Zeller.. 

S4U 

53*4 

Litton Inds. .. 

72*4 

Union Pacific . 

40*. 

40* a 

Distillers Seag.. 

48*. 

j 49*4 

Monsanto .. 

63*. 

Amer. Electric 

41 

40*2 

Douglas. 

227. 

22' 4 

Nat. Distillers. . 

?5?4 


[ Jan 

FRANCE 

Frcs. i 

Fra. 

GERMANY 

& : 

A 


Air Liquid#... j 

828 , 

870 

A.E.G. 

| $ 

BanquedePki is | 

364 

385 

Bad'die. Anilin 

530*2’ 

542 


Citroen. 

156 

160 

Bayer. 

562*2 

587 

, 32^4 

C. F. Petrols.. . 

234-8 

256 

Commerzbank 

529 

548 


Am. Tel. B Tel. 
Cons. Edison... 
Int. Tal 6 Tel.. 
Western Union 

Alcoa . 

Aluminium .... 
Amer Can. , . 
Am. Smelting ,.. 
Am. Viscose .... 

Anaconda. 

Beth, Steel . . 

Boeing. 

Celanese . 


I 843. 814 

56 564 

1 334 324 

> 70*4 1 744 
1 244 284 

■ 444 43*4 
I 895* 924 

874 874 
’ 494 494 

• 344 344 

' 374 374 


Dow Chemical.. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak .... 
Ford Motor .... 
Gen. Electric ... 
General Foods.. 
General Motors. 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heinz. 

Inc. Bus. Mach... 
Int, Harvester.., 
Inter. Nickel ... 


241 2434 

ii64 ;ii6 
514 ! 514 
I 874 , 854 
; 994 1 874 
1 79 78*4 

42 434 

474 ' 494 


Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn,. 
Sears Roebuck. 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobll . 
Stand. Oil Ind 
Stand. Or! N j. 
Union Carbide. 


544 , 58 
794 I 80 
1054 1074 
974 . 994 


64 643., 

77 4 764 


Cie. G. detect. 
Machines Bull. ’ 

Pechiney . 

Printempi . .. 
Rhone-Poulenc 

S I.M. 

Salnt-Gobam.. , 

Usmor.' 

Index ... 99 

High .. 107 

Low . .. 98 

Dec. 31, I 


619 636 

185 I 215 
167 190 

376 5 386 

379 ' 380 
341 > 339 

243 2; 284 
147 5 157 

7 1067 

■2 ( 13 . 1 , 64 ) 

9 ( 6 . 1 . 64 ) 

963 = 100 . 


e ^-'-ielie Bank 540 

hstFarb.. 502 
enkredit 427 
Loewenbrau.. 1.095 

Mannesmann . 205 

8 Siemens. 563 

Thyssen - Huette 184 
Volkswagen ... t 587 4 
Hersfritt Index 101 *00 


HOLLAND : % 

A.K.U. 53541 

Bijenkorf ... 870 ! 

Helnekeits . . 1 450 I 
Interunie (FI.50) IFI.204 |H 
K, N. Hoogoven , 586 < 

Kon. Zout-Ket. 805 I I 
Philips (N.25).. FI.I54-6FI. 
Robeco (FI.50) 'pl.231 >1 
Rotterdam Bk.. 1 346 j ' 
Thomassen B D 770U I ' 

Valeurop.[FI. 75*9'FI.' 

Zwanenberg .. 929 I 


104 S3 US. 1.64) 
83 11 (26.2.63) 


Standard end Poor4 Indices (1941-4310) 


ids. 494 494 Heinz. 444 444 U.S Steal. 56*4 584 ITALY Lire Lire BELGIUM Frcs. Frcs SWEDEN Kr ' 1 

iteel . . * 344 344 Inc. Bus. Mach... 513 561 West. Electric . ; 33 4 324 Asi Generali ,107,500.108.950 Arbed.128,700 28.700 , Alfa Laval B.. 346 

. 374 374 Int. Harvester... 594 59 Woolworth.... 1 75 73h Breda. 5.200 1 5,175 Bque.Net.deBel. II,200 11,400 • Asea.......... 289 

s« . 574 604 Inter. Nickel ... 694 724 Xerox. 834 92 ' Edison. ,3.160 3,200 Bque. Soc. Gen. , 3,975 4,095 t ElektroW , ( 154 I 

Fiat. ! 2,386 2,411 Cockerlll- Oug. 2.460 2,440 1 Ertcswnl.ICr.15 m ] 

r..r. (1,41-43..,0, Sc«JrV,;::;.o.SS i.o,7SS figs?££ 1.1*8 SrftflK?:ill 

, Montecatirti.. I 2,178 [ 2J50 toNoeettar..., 6*908, { 6,910 5v. Hpndelsbenk, m I 

S3-6f A7S , Yii,d J* ..5° Y l d,d GovL Yift,d Motta. 120,425 20^5 Ph«oC*vaert., 2,474 Z5T5 TendAfc.BKr.SO 179 M 

IJ 61 [Industrials % Relb Utilities % Bonds % Olivetti. 2,5*5 155? Sldro.T,..I 966 960 Index... 308-43 210 , 

__ _ ‘ _ Pirelli S.p.A.. 5,007 15.060 Sue.Geherala., 16.300 16,525 210*531 (IS ,(j 

ir , A W|M iiu' "jaiw » w . |. .. ... Rlntsceme... 828 1 406 Soflna. 8,630 8,530 ‘ t . 162-021 

SS I?S j!St IIS E'lf 1; 5 SnieVbpQA.^ 5.056 1 5,015 Un. Min left 1/10 966 1 940 Dec. 29. ttS6m 

3i 7e?t 1 i? 2S S5? lit EJi t\i Index jTSdfSl Indy*... 136-54 137 16 

; 3 i 2:£ 12? S'S SS I H ST! J I H/g/i.... tu.*# h3h.... 13716 vs.im) Norway % 1 

‘ 15 i?.oe lei 44.M SI? II? JJ'iJ 1!* Low .S; 16-25 (B/O.iJ) Low - II9‘85 (3,1.63) BergensPriv'bk. IW4 

15 81 06 2 98 41-89 67-81 8 11 86-95 4-18 l9bml0O. Dec. 31, /953-/00. Borregaard.... , ]gg» 4 

425 Industrials :*—High, 8106 (Jan, 15, 1964). Low, 65*48 Qan. 2, 1963). Nor,k H 7^ ro - 1 W'j- 

dividend. _ t Tax free- i Assumed everage life, 7, peers. |The net redemption yields eiiow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. H Ex capitalisation. f Ex rights. 88 Equivalent te 8-0 As r)l ' 

Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (e)[Year’s dividend, (e) To eerHett date. (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex atf. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (0 Te latest data, (n) Interim since reduced er p*** 1 


1963-64 

1 *25 , 

Yiald 

25 

50 

Yield 

] GovL 

Yield 

[Industrials 

% 

Relb 

Utilities 

% 

j Bond* 

% 

Dec. 18 

78*85 

3 06 

40*07 

45 96 

1*36 

1 87-16^ 

4-16 

. 21 

77*96 

3-10 

39*99 

65*50 

3 39 

87 31 

4-14 

.. 31 

79*25 

3 05 

40-65 

66 42 

3 34 

1 86 95 

4 17 

b**- 8 

80 31 

3-01 

40*65 

67 33 

3 30 

! 87 14 

4*16 

15 

81-06 

2 98 

4H59 

67-81 

3-JI 

86 95 

4 16 

425 tiMustrials :—High, 81 

06 (Jen. 15, 1964). 

Uw, 

65 48 (Jen. 

2. 1963). 



Fiat. 

Finsider. 

La Centrals.. 
Montecatihl.. 

Motts. 

Olivetti. 

Pirelli S.p.A.. 
Rlntsceme... 
SniaVboeeg.. 
Index & 
High.... ^ 

‘"’-■hi 


2,386 2,411 

970 , 960 

< 10,020 110,100 
iin ; 


m 


Dec. 31. I9$9**!0Q. 

BELGIUM Fra. Fra 

Arbed.128,700 28.700 

Bque.Net.deBel. II,200 11,400 
Bque. Soc. Gen.. 3,975 6,095 

Cockerill - Oug. 2.460 , 2,460 
Esperence Long 5,160 i 5,290 

iHebpken. 17,100 j 17^10 

ImtaMtofr...,' 6,700 ; 4,910 

Sec. Geherale., 16.300 16,525 

Soflna. 8,630 8.530 

Un. Min lore 1/10 966 i 940 

Index... 136-54 137 16 

Hfph.... 137-16 (IS. 1.64) 

Low.... 119-85 (3.1.63 

Dec. 31, 1953-100. 


Index 

347 0 

3Si 

High 

358 7 

(9.9.( 

Low. . 

320 7 

<3lt 


Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year’s dividend. (e)Teea 
Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia B N yaw land Stock. Japan 


(e) Te earliest date, (f) Flat yleM, (g) Ex aM. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (0 
:k. Japan t prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Jndu 


Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchs"! 




















































ECONOMIST JANUARY 18, 1964 

gOON : NEW YORK : FRANCE 
.RMANY i HOLLAND : ITALY 
UlUM : SWEDEN i NORWAY 


l*tWS4' ■' U« Twe 
Dividends 
(c») d*) (c) 


Low 


i n/i 

m 

% 

40/1 

29/i 

, 54/3 
iM3/- 
44/3 
8/7', 
31/6 
53/- 
W/l 

34/41, 

29/71, 

5/8U 

27/4', 

24/3 

v'f- 

lg % 

70/1 

ll/IOi, 

10/6 

12 /- 

67/1*2 

14/6 

65/- 

15/9 

39/9 

49/- 

26/10', 

52/- 

18/6 

13/- 

23/9 
7/- 
43/6 
. 8/6 
10/6 
14/9 
73/6 
33/- 
10 /- 
44/6 
5/11*4 
*4/- 
49/3 
23/9 
37/6 

; 5 
42/9 

63*9 

% 

207. 
35A- 

89/9 


ordinary 

STOCKS 


>' Price. Price. i Yield, 
Jen.J, Jen. ISr Jan. IS, 
* I9& ,1064 3964 


3*40 

IJ'ac 

5 9 

7*,} 

5 o 
17 c 
5 b 

9 1 c 

5 'tjt. 

■s: 

j!' 1 * 1 

?‘l 

3 0 

20 

K; 

15 b 
3 a 
4», a 

N t 

.Vc 

2 *io 

3*4- 

10 a 

16 b 

It c 

15 b 

8 b 

t 2 o 

9 b 

11 b 

5 a 
10 e 
I b 
I 6 2 3 c 

t?i,t i 

4^ a 1 
9'jb 


22 * 7 b 

IS b 

100 c 
25 c 
flOS 


6*48 

4£o 

7* a i> 

I9*« 6 

12*9 b 

7 o 

3 0 

I 3 a 
4*8 0’ 
10 b 
10 b 
11-4c 
2|2 3 b 

3*4 0 

27'i c 

4',<T 

4 a 

9 b 

10 a 

2*i 0 
6 a 
b 

t3 o 
7', 0 

5 a 
4*i b 
8* x b 

6 b 

II b 

5 a 
4 a 

3 a 

7' 2 i! 

10 b 
12'ib 
S' 0 

12*, c 
40 c 

4 0 

t4 b 
7*, a 
2*2 0 

5 4 

10 b 

.? s 

10 a 

3 * 

t9'j b 
13',b 
5*30 

dP** 

20 0 

*»,:■ 
112,« 
50 a 

11 a 

t20 


ELECTRICAL * RA01O 

A. E.I.Cl 43/1 

B. LC.C....41 83/6 

Crompton Parkinson 5/- 18/7*a 

OetaL.r.10/- 00/- 

E.M.L.10/^ 43/9 

ElilotpAutomation.«.S/- 43/9 1 

EngHih Electric.€1 , 43/3 

General Electric.61 71/- 

C. A. Parsons.Cl | 68/41, 

Pbilipe Lamp Work* 4 0 8. *135/6 

PlesieyT......10/- 79/4», 

Pyo {Cambridge! • • . *3/- ,17/9 

Thom Electrical.5/- |l36/- 

<EftGMEERlN6 

Babcock A Wilcox.., .Cl ! 45/3 

John Brown.Ct , 41/- 

QmimaU Laird.5/- P/H* 

Intern* Combust. . .5/- j 37/11, 
Swan Hunter ...... *jL\ 28/6 

John Thompson ..5/- 20/9 ; 

Coventry Gauge.... 10/- 31/3* 

Alfred Herbert _...».£! ! 73/9 
Allied Ironfounders,. .Cl 108/9, 

Avarys. . ,£l 92/9 

B.S.A._10/- | I4/I0* a 

Geor|e Cohen.5/- 13/- ' 

Davy-Ashmore.5/- ( 18/71, 

Guest Keen.,£l j 70/9. 

Head Wrightson.., , .$/- j 20/- 
Motal Box.Cl ' 19/- 

^ roe* Maries...5/- 1 19/- 

d Chains.Cl 49/4*2 

Tube Investments. 'A?/?*!; 

Vickers.% ... .Cl i 31/- 

Ward (Thos. WO.41 * 68/9 

Wetlman Smith Owen 5 b 20/9 
Woodall-Dudthem. * ,1/- 16/3 

FOOD A TOBACCO 
Alliod Suppliers .... ,16/- 28/- 

Assoc. British Foods* v I/— | 7/3 


^Iee6.i96l44 Last Two 

Cove* __ Dividends 

Nigh f Low <•><*■> ffr 


ORDWAmr 


265 

/ 


Price, Price, '“I Y/eld, 

Jem A, Jee, 1>, Jen. 15. Cover 

11964 1964 1964 


Bovril.Cl 46/8 

Brooke Bond B* ' 11/4*, 

.. *" 10/9 


Fitch Lovell.*.,2/6 | 40/9 

International Stores. 5/-' 15/M 

J. LtoBt *A*.Ci , 86/3 

Ranks Hovis.10/- 35/4U ,p 

SpiJIers. 5/- 13/7*1 

Tate A Lyle.44 , 51/71. 

Tesco Stores.I/- 6/4*2 

Unicaee,.;.5/- 14/IQV 

Brit. Amet. Tobac ..10/- , 50/- 

Gfcltaher.10/- 21/MU 

Imperial Tobacco.Cl 43/- . 

INSURANCE 

Britannic.5/- 

Commerclal Union . .5/- 


46/3 
10 / 10*1 
10/6 
14/9 
78 /- 
33/- 
12 / 10 ', 
51/1'a 
«/l*l 
14/6 

Wfs 

«/3 


7*,u 11 *4 b 


l5/4' 2 S a 
, 14/M, j 7',e 
66/4*, ! 20 c 


! 25/M, 
5/41, 
75/9 
13/6 
24/- 
20/8*4 
28/6 
I 73/41, 
13/3*4 
18/0*; 

,167/6 
; «5/9 
120/- 
. 62/41, 
,m/3 
77/6 
47/- 
,146/1 
' 17/V, 
47/9 
. 53/3 
; M/- 
I 12/-‘ ■ 
(185/- 
;T 1 10*4 
1 14/7*2 
19/- 

20 i- 


6 

4 t 

5 a 
I2*i c 

6 b 
t22e 
I5*a c 
4 7 i,o 
5 c 
Vim | 

60 b j 
IS e 1 
IS e 
80 a 
70 o 
31 o 
5 a 
105 c 
5 6 

20 « i 

6*4 a 

Mir^« 
100 e 

10 - 
K 


5 b i 
I2'i 6 
20 c , 

2 '*:. 

'^ii 

5 a 

IS b j 

5**e 
iW,4b | 

2 *i 0 , | 

6 1 , b '. 



mi 


* B- «- 


5*1* 

___ 45/J 

Equity A Law Life...5/- , S*. 

General Accident ... 5/- ; 65/9 

Guerdien.$/- 1 38/3 

Lecal A General . .5/- > 16*4 

Northern A Empl. ...Cl 157/6 

RdaH.5/- j I6* a 

Prudential 4 A*.4/- I 2J* 4 

Royal.5/- 37/3 

Royal Exchange.Cl 92/3 

MOTORS A AIRCRAFT 

Airfield.5/- 17/3 

British Motor 5/- 16/8*4 

WSer Cays ‘A v .5/- ji/3 

RpJts-Aoyee.£1 32/3*4 

ftoena Hoaon ‘A*.. .4/- 5/9 

Layland Motors.Cl 97/3 

Mstol Aeroplane .10/- 26/3 

Hawker SMdeley.Cl. 31/6 

6bwcy Group.IO/- 35/- 

puniop Rubber .... 10/- , 38/7*, 

Joseph Luces.., mT. . .£1 82/7*j 

Pressed Steel.u\ty- - 15/6 

THplex HWdjjye ... 10/- 31/- 

Anglo^Atnerken.... 10/- ,201/3 
Cemo«d. Gold fields 44 87/6 

General Mining.Cl 128/9 

Ukldn Corporation. Tl/A 79/6 
Free State Geduld .. .5/- 117/6 
V.DrleTontein. 10/- I 96/3* 93/9 

Mostere Doeb.W *..£!' 4f/4*,* 48/9 
Western Holdings . &/+ 176/- j 168/9 
L *lnkethaik.. .10/- 21/4^ 21/10* 

x bartered,. k . .A5/- ' 6|/- * 64/9 

(bod. Anglo-AmerrdO/ ‘ 6S/9 it|9/- - 

- ■ qtJonT*t.....£1 44/4»^ 44/10*, 

»CbMl.u*S«U 4(4/S ' fT.'il/t 
--- DeM. Reg. V- M/t tt33/9 

r&gi&E:: 


I7/+I, 

30/9 

5/8*4 

94/1*2+ 

20/- 

W- 

14/9 

31/- 

ty/y 

128/9 

■ 79/6 , 
112/6 


11/9 t6/3 

«?;. 

24/6 t 18/9 

1 

^>3 1 ?*/« 




W01, 24/6' 

^ . . 

M/J M-13 e IO.-» o 

22 c ! 9 o 

10 * tl .S 


t*o*,b j 


17/11*4i 14/? 

31/6 1 18/10*2 

ir/?* 

39/9 

24^3 1 Jf/M, 

^12 

18/5 ^ 

27/6 20/4*, 

46/3 32/- 

35/3 26/- 

30/6 21/3 


48/Mi 
32/10*1 
45/9 
77/9 
97/- 
32/6 
27/6 
18/- 
SQ/ICM, 
13/6 


28 /rol, 

i-w-: 

if/9 

14/I0*, 

9/4*1 
I 39/9 
| 8/7 


2 *» 


25/9 11/9 

53/3 , 33/6 

% 

34/6 26/1 

^ 1 ^ 

80/- 64/6 


MiscEunaeiMK ^ 

Aispc. British P^WTe l/r 19/- , 19/6 

Auoc, Teievision JB/3+ 117/10*2 

r - Beacham Group.,-43/E ,43/3 

+ 6 *|b j t3 3 0 Booker Bros. McC. 10/- 22/9 .. 21/9 
British Match ...Cl i 4i/i0 r > # u.46/6 

British Ropes.,.5/- 42/- ,! J4/6 . 

*.;!/- 15/6 j !4/J 

g BL *Rue. 10 /- , 37/9 "i J 6/6 

Or«B*e .......V- , |0/9 29/9 

Gestetner A ..5/- - 34/- ;^30/- 

T , rv , 4 0 ' 1 ' 1 ^6 

Hoover .S/- I Ti/t 51/2 

Hudwn’. Bay.£1 101/? fBI/4 

1 £T. .i 54/3 

M?eea A .S/- 32/9 1 2 f/g 

National Canning.Cl , 57 /g 55/6 

Powell Duffryn.10/- ' 25/9^ I 14/- 

Renk Organisation.. .5/- 64/3 : 64/- 

Schwp pe s... .5/- u/V 2 * 25/3 

Sears ‘A’..5/* WfAV 2 \ 17/3*< 

Saeedey. 5 /* 23 /H, H/ 4 *, 

Thomas Tilling ..»,. *4/- 24/- * ! 21/9 
Tureor A NewaJI. ,.CI $4/3* 52/9 

Unilever.5/- 35/3 ; 35/9 

Unilever N.V.12 fl. 9 *,* 9** u 

United Gla„.S/- 13/9 13/- / 

United Moleue# .. .40/— ■ 41/6 4B/S 

PAPER « NEWSPAPERS j 1 * 

Financial News.5/- j 44 / 9* 4 43/9 

Financial Times..... .5/- - 58/6 57/6 

Internet. Publishing. .5/- 17/9 17/2*4 

News of the World. .5/- 1 30/611 30/3 

W. H. Smith A Son *A’ Cl ’ 58/6 57/- 

Thomson Org'n.5/- |7/6 17/3 

Bowarar Papef....... Cl 42/9 , 41 /9 

Buntl Puld.^7.. ■ >.. JS/- 1 Ufa % 65/- : 

Purnell. 5/- : 22/3 21/6 

Reed Paper.Cf 56/3 5T/^ 

Wiggins Teapa^.£( #T/— 1 59/- 

CoIvNfes ,.i;.£1 „ 29/10* 2 ^ 30/- 

Dorman Long..... . .Cl 23/6^ 22/9 

Lancashire Steel..... .Cl 22/9 2I/I0 1 ,* 

South Durham .... ,-.CI 1 15/9* ' 15/- 

Steel Co. of Wales. . .Cl 20/l0*i’' 20/9 

Stewarts A Lloyds.. ,.CI *|/~* ! 39/3 

John Summers- Cl , 31/6* . 30/6 

United Steel . Cl , 26/- 25/- 

TEXTILES 

English Seeing Cotton Cl ' 47/4 1 , 44/f*, 

Fine Spinndrs ;.'.£ 1 31 /6 29/-g 

LancashireCouon t .. .£1 45/7 *, 11 42/71, 

Cdbrtauld 6 ....Cl 75/4 *\ \ 72/6 

west RWini Worsted Cl 97/- 92/-** 

Woolcombers.Cl 26/- 26/- 

Bradford pyen.Cl 17/3'* 1 22/7», 

Cdtlco Printers.S/- t 6 /IO* z ! l 7 /f *2 

Coats. Patqju A B.<1 49 / 7*2 ! 48/M, 

Jute Industries, .. JO/- I2/M a ? 11/2 ,'2 

AHknce Trust...5/- 25/9 25/- 

B.E.T. ‘A* Oefd.S/- SS/4', 54/3 

Cable A W,irefess f ...5/- 21/3 19/10*, 

City Centre Props.,. .5/- 43/10 * 2 40/6 

City Lond. Real Prop. Cl 76/6 i 72/3 

Philip HiU-----.V- 22/6 j 21/6 

Industrial A General $/- 32/3 31/4 

Land Securities..... 19/- 20/3 18/6 

Lond^CjKy. FreehWL 10/- 3 1 /4*, 3Q/4* 1 

Cons. Tea A Lands... .Cl 48/6 48/6 

lokal (Assam).Cl 27/9 27/- 

Hlghlands A Lowlands!/- 6 / 4*2 6/3 > 4 
London Asiatic....uAU 4/fAt I ( > 4 / 9*4 
United $ua Becong.. 64/9 '' 65/6 4 


»* 2 b I 
95 c 
I2'i t 

42*2 0 
10*2 B 

8’ib 

2[ c 

4*4 b 
7>»,0 


ff't 

5:si 

10 « 


FOREK3N AND 

January 15 


Brown-jShtpleyi 

FRANCIT.v... 

GERMAC. iWill 

ITAC.V £10/13 

DENAC...... ^ 

CeMn BeHeckt 
SuUoek Fund.. 

Cenedlan kw,*.. * #1 
Canadian fund . i l)£/6 


OVERSEAS UNIT 

TltM, 

|.f0 "toSSn%irt<OS). 


TRUSTS 

January 15 


e"®* b »^ad oh assumed diWden^tt^AlifeS' IreeA^Uw^'lS'K. T Anne. ToletUdiig 48^ 



r 7 m 


C12/I Ti 
£ 1 * 1 / 0 / 

m 


t*o 


JkK ' C an. Gen»' (6 m iL 
50 Century Sh. (US). 
lmerJtiJla'(lt.).... 

IntertbcdotW.... 
Messachuaetta 
Invest, Tk(US). 
Mesiachustrtts 
Growth jfUS)... 
Unifonds 




k i fandife.. 


79/- 

•2/6 

■ w 1 


•nor— 

:ssg 

,wu» 


ib/i 

ipwr, 




■ "»£ 


N/ti', 


- BuHiKRCm , I . 

Northern * ■„ 
; 20%, aft*/ scrtp 


flnang* _ 


nlbn 


JSL, 


Yield 

2*47 

■» 

2*12 

QS5 

222 

1.37 

tn 

412 


1,933 j 2*46 

IN I"*** 


DhalHeN. i%. ^ TOC, 10%. 
al Dutch. 3M, * after .ter ip issue'. 
, 21 4%. HevSr, KV.. 11%. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST JANUARY 18, 


KfeY MONEY 


# 

AND 


ARBITRAGE RATES 


LOUDON 

Bank rat# (frem Market diacoun^ratoe 

4*a%. 3/1/43).... (JmoatfcQ « 

DMMlt rata# Treaauir bilk... 3J'|* 

7 afiya’ notice * Bank Wfk ...... 

Clearing banks.... 3 Fine trade bilk.. W'j 

Discount houses... 2-3*4 J .. 

Local authorities .. 4 iurtxdollar deposits i 

3 months' fined : J days notice... JJrfi 

Local authorities .. 4*s-d** 3 months ...... 3*H 

Finance houses.... 4** 

CaH manor : Buro-eterHit* deposits 

Clearing hanks* (In Paris): 

minimum. 2>a 2 days’ notice... 3V-4 

Day-to-day spread . 2>p-3> 4 3 months'. 4*i *-4*11 

MBW YORK 

Treasury Mils: % Harkat paper: % 

January 1. 3-134 Bank fell I* .. 3-730 

„ 10. 3149 Carta, of deposit 3 073 

Forward cover (J months'): 

Annual Interest cost. US dollars.. "n-*!* 

COVIR1D ARBITRAOI MARGINS 

Wednesday In favour of: 

Treasury Wile. New York. » M 

Prime Beak Bills .. New York. *« 

Bure-dellar/UK lecal 

auClmrlOr loan*... London. r n 

Buro.dellere/Buree ter ling. London. *sa 

These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials la 
rates en the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
fer the cast of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) 


91 Dey 


Data of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

Average 
Rata of 

Allotted 
at Max. 



Allotment 

Rata * 

1943 

Jan. II 

moT 

359*1 


d. 

0-54 

5 

Oct. II 

240 0 

452-2 

72 

4-32 

44 

.. 18 

240-0 

418-0 

74 

2 36 

37 

,, 25 

240-0 

426*1 

74 

10*78 

33 

Nov. 1 

240-0 

428*0 

75 

5*08 

24 

8 

250-0 

450*1 

75 

0-62 

49 

,, IS 

250-0 

4121 

75 

0*48 

50 

„ 22 

240-0 

m-i 

75 

0-11 

41 

.. 29 

260-0 

mi 

74 

9-41 

53 

Dec. 6 

240-0 

470-5 

75 

4-58 

22 

„ 13 

240-0 

472-6 

74 

8 89 

45 

„ 20 

220-0 

371 5 

74 

4*54 

34 

27 

240-0 

347-0 

74 

5-08 

42 

1944 

Jan. 3 

220 0 

308-9 

74 

4*19 

44 

.. 10 

210 0 

371-6 

74 

3-33 

33 


• On jinusry 10th tenders for 91-day bills at £99 Is. 5d. 
secured 33 per cent, higher tenders being shotted in full. 
Ths offer for this week was (or £210 million 91-day bills. 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 



T ™*» 

ry Bilk 

Ways and Means 
Advances 


Tender 

Tip 

Public 

Dept. 

Sank of 
England 

1963 
Jan. 12 

3.120*0 

1,485*2 

304*8 

... 

Oct. 12 
19 
26 

3.090-0 
3,110-0 
3,130 0 

1,774*3 

1,787-1 

1.821*3 

230-2 

265-9 

222*4 

E 

Nov. 2 
9 
16 
25 
30 

3.150-0 

3,170-0 

3,100-0 

3.100*0 

3,190*0 

1,791*9 
1,715-4 
1.711*9 

\m 

241*0 

233- 7 
244*0 , 

234- 3 
259-0 

n 

2 8 

Dec. 7 
*. Id 

3,300-0 
3.210*0 | 

1,797-8 

1,822-4 

244-1 

251-9 

8-8 

« «. 

5.1*77 | 

393 9 


1944 

it 

-—> 





3, 100*0 J 
3*140 0 ) 

nr 

2,852-8' 
1.985-9 

375-0 

303-2 

r 


Total 

Floating 

Dabt 

5.110-0 

3,094-4 

5,163-1 

5.173-7 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

S ome of the discount houses were forced 
to borrow small amounts from the 
Bank of England at Bank rate on Wednesday 
—possibly as a reminder of the continuing, 
though as yet slight, growth in the discrep¬ 
ancy of short-term interest rates in favour 
of New York. At last Friday’s tender in 
London for three-month Treasury bills, the 
discount market syndicate held its bid at 
£99 is. 5d. for the fifth week and the bill 
rate slipped fractionally by o.86d. per cent to 
74s. 3.33d. per cent. The number of bills 
on oner was again reduced, this time by £10 
million to £210 million. Next Friday, how¬ 
ever, the bill offer will remain unchanged 
at £210 million against maturities of £240 
million. At last week’s tender, total applica¬ 
tions declined by £17.3 million to £371.6 
million, and the syndicate was awarded allot¬ 
ments equivalent to a mere 33 per cent of 
its application, compared with an average 44 
per cent in the preceding week and 62 per 
cent the week before that. 

Credit was comfortable in Lombard 
Street before the weekend, and the authori¬ 
ties sold a small number of bills to absorb 
the surplus credit on Friday. After the 
weekend credit became progressively tighter 
and help was given by the authorities on 
Monday and Tuesday. 

At last Monday’s weekly auction in New 
York, the average rate of discount on 91-day 
US Treasury bills once again rose slightly 
to 3.549 per cent from 3.534 per cent the 
preceding week. This further rise brought 
the American hill rate once again well above 
the level in the second half of November 
when the United States monetary authorities 
reduced their offerings to prevent New York 
short term rates rising too far above Lon¬ 
don’s. With the cost of forward cover 
remaining unchanged this week, the widenr 
ing of the gap between bill rates in New 
York and London moved the covered arbit¬ 
rage margin on a swap of three-month 
Treasury bills further in New York’s favour 
to & per cent. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 

Issue Department • : 

Notes in circulation....... 

Notes in banking dept..... 

Govt, dabt and securities* . 

Othar aacuritiaa. 

Gold coin and bullion..... 
Coin othar than gold coin . 

Banking Department : 

Deposits: 

Public account*. 

Spaciat daposita. 

Sankara... 

Othara. 

Total. 

Sacuritfes: 

Government. 

Diacounta and advancaa.... 

Othar. 

Total. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE A 


« AOtMOi inuu W »lUVUjlU ,^IMB 

Scwupdpct Ltd. 1 at 22 Ryder 


5,244 9 
5*204*1 

5*571*7 

5407*3 

5*449-2 

^ isa 


Banking dapartmant 
" Proportion . 


i»n. 14. 

Jan. 8 , 

Jan. 15* 

1963 

1964 

1944 

2,313-6 

2,486-9 

2.430-5 

34-7 

63-5 

41-9 

2.349-0 

2.549-0 

2,499-0 

0-7 

0-7 

0-8 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-3 

0-3 

0 3 

10 9 

10-9 

11-0 

252 7 

226-9 

244*9 

75-0 

71-3 

72-4 

330-6 

309-2 

330-2 

230-8 

191*7 

199-0 

40-3 

40-7 

43-0 

20-1 

22*4 

n-9 

319*3 

243-0 

285*7 

37*4 

44-1 

42-7 

fr* 


fr. 


Spot 

Effactlva Limit* January 9 


US$. 

Canadian S. 
Franch Fr.«. 
Swia* Fr.... 
Belgian Fr* * 

Dutch Gld*. 
W. Gar. Dm. 
Portuf. Esc 
Italian Lira. 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. . 
Norwgn.Kr. 
AuscrianSch. 


1 Official limit*. 


Unltad Statas $ . 

Canadian 5. 

Franch Fr. 

Swim Fr. 

Austrian Sell. ... 

Belgian Fr.. 

DanWi Kr.. 

Dutch Gld...... 

W. Garman Dm. 

Italian Lira. 

SwadWi Kr. 


2-78-2-32* 

13 42X1*14 027 
11-94-12*547* 
137*04- 

142-05 

9-90VI0-2S1* 

11-037-11-365 

1725-1771 

I4-27U-I4-70 

I9-06'z-I9-62 

19-71-20-30*1 

72-254-73-344 


'iSfoSf 

12-07*4-00 
139-40- 
45 

IO-O7I2-S4 
11•I3*i-*4 
80-15-20 
17417^42>* 

14-sfiP* 
19-33-31 < 
20-027^031, 
72-24-29 


J*nua 


2*79H, 

1-027 

13*71' 




10 „ 
11*13 
8Q*I| 
17417, 
14*12 
19*33 
20*03 
72*1 


One Month Forward 

l*c- pm-par 

'tCF 

M 4 C. pm 
5 gra pm-par 
3c. pm-2c. dia 
> 4-'4 ora pm 


te.r; 

I • 4—1 < 

to 

IL-I« 4 < 
7 r J *c. pm 1—*4 c 

l>a-lVpL pm , M*-7f 1 
Iliredii-zUradH 1-2 Tii 

I >4-1 >4 ora pm >inrap 


Throe Months Forward 


Unload Statas 8 . 

Canadian S. 

Franch Fr.. 

Swim Fr.. 

Austrian Sch.... 

Balglan Fr. 

Danish Kr.. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. Garman Dm. 

Italian Lira. 

Swedish Kr. 


!*-!" 


*n 

J cats 

2V1V- pm 

7jropm-2*ropra 

5c. pm-par . _ _ 

>4 ora pm ->4 dia I> 4 -! <41 

P«* j 


3»4-3'4 
7 gro. 


3—4 irra dis 
2 7 *- 2 >a ora pm M 4 -J 4 c 


3— 2>a f 

4- 5 III 


Gold Prico at Fixing 


__ d. par flna ox. 

4 par flna os...., 


250/7 

35-07 


Invootment Currencies 

_ »ndon): 

Security £ (New York): 


I nvestment 8 (London^: ^ 


pm | 




250/ 
35 <1 


IT 

0 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 


£'000 


Ordinary 

Revenue 

Income Tax.... 
Oth. Inland Rev. 
Cuitoiiu and 
Excise. 

Total. 

Ordinary 

Expenditure 

Supply Services. 
Other. 

Total. 

Sinking Fundi. 


Exchequer Returns 


Estimate 

April 1, 
1962* 

A sa.' 

12 days 
ended 

1963-44 

'it 

1943 

fr 

1944 

J a 

1943 


or Daflclt . 


Ba low-Una' 
ditura*.... 


2,789,000 1,449,809 1,398,3951228.773 
940,000 685,700 710,100 48*800 

2,732,000 12,105.184 2.152.035 58,692 

4,839,00014,517,40114, SM,©22(356,973 1 

4,139,000 |4,320.879 4,441,472 65,600 I 
748,000 554.449 621,217 7,381 

4J87A88 4*875,328 5,042^89 172*981 I 

42*000 29,172 30,428 1,423 


538*295 182*349 
451,854 30i170 
887,151 II24K39 4 


Nat Expert* 


430,908 

817*884 


Non Market Borrowing 


Nat receipt* from : 

Tax Reserve Certificates 
Sayings Cartffic a taa. 


Premium Savings Bunds. 
Total.. 


141.437 417,481 -I6.47J 

10,000 -13,900 400 

24,315 11*912 475 

29,200 30,600 I3N 

I77*fitt 144,093 ^190 


Gav ammant dabt 


*11.015.100, Capital £14*553.000. 
by 00 million to £2.500 milUan 


*?%>£?** ST*' 

London* s*w,i. 


Ottawa. Printed in England 
Telephone: Whitehall )?ll. 


In l9t3-44 com par ed with £5 . mniionTiTlf42-63. 

by 8t. dementi Frets Ltd., JUmdon. £.C.4. Fubltahed by The' 
Postage on this Issue.- l T K 4{d. : Oyenca* 9£d. 
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BE ECPNOMJ8X JAtWARY 25, 1»W: 

THE ECONOMISTQTOIS WEEK 


TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 

At the Election What are the economic issues on which the next British geoentdectMo should 
be fought ^(p. 284)..* | . 

At the Conference Table What wtthWiidiieussdf atth# iehdfe*N«tioilo’o*Mi trader 

which the Westfern poWer* are doing their best to ignerclgpf 323 ). 

In America Keynes would approve of President Johnson’s budget, contradrctpcy though it 
.-A, , mayappear (p t 307). , (l , , ;j . *, 

| * In OH OPlfecj; : witt'hot accept %bsjt tb^oS c$*nganies it haA shrunk from 

sanctums against them (p. 325). 

; , A Business Ehjtope Is booming, and warnings^ inflation grow (p. 328). 'i" 

$ . v-4 ;• 4 p > £<*.;* via * j. 4 : \ a*.'1 > 

J In Britain Io|usdfcil p^oduct»bn:|s ItiU^isin^ afWp^yatent hastha-etiejlew than usual, 
blit Britain now seems to be in current'deficit (p. 334)- 

The threatened end of resale price maintenance is already upsetting retailers 
(P- 339> 

In the Air BO AC’s option on the American supersonic airliner must make the future of the 
Concorde even less assured (p. 327). 

STRAINS ON ALLIES 

Sukarno Britain must be resolute in support of Malaysia In the Malaysian 
negotiations with Indonesia—and it must explain to its American ally 
why It Isbeihg resolute {p. 2&1). 

China France's decision to recognise Peking may not help the necessary process of 
ending China’s isolation (p. 282). 

r ' ^ i ‘ ‘ ' ' 1 1 ’ 

Many calculations lie behind General de Gaulle's decision to recognise China now 

/ * \ s a 1 i i * ; r ,» * a ^, * ■ v 

(p.293). •' ■ 

There may have been Chinese influence behind the troubles in Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar, but this does not Mean that there are any simple solutions to their 
, , Complex problems (p. '283);; vbich are described by our correspondent there 

(P- 294 )’- ■' 

The Jordan The United Nations should send an observer to ease the crisis over Israel's plans 
to draw water (p. 286). 




r Cuba, Afins, no ; spaces for planes, ye% (p , 

P > •: i * * i e U 7 y , A , $4 « m w\ 

. r )i$ DikaMnamMt ‘^H# ! 8|eneva |ibM||enc#d^ , hidii« undm: a glisr oust $ gnJoaBm, whil 

; ' dele-2-s muiiaurF f 3 wJLCaI. 


while the 


Relations with Communists Creak by creak, Ur Erhard is showing himself,less inflexible than Dr Adenauer 


about 1 * 



kification (p. 288) 


to 




The Indian Succession The growing power of the Congress party machine makes Mr Shastri the most 

likely successor to Mr Nehru (p. 299). 

Hugh Galtskell How Jus friends remember the prime minister who might have been (p. 319). 

■u v ? 1 r a j .1 > 1 * ' f * n m a »: ■ 7 & ft & e r a ^j a - a a a r & t : ■ x a a ca . i x-J£ 

. The Economist. 22 Ryder Street. St. James’s . London . SW1 Detailed contents on page 281 
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. STEEL AND THE NATION 

rrw—- * 


THE ECONOMIST JANUARY 25, 


Over half of 
Britain’s exports 
depend on STEEL 

The standard of living of every single one of us depends on steel. Last year 57% of all 
Britain’s sales abroad were of steel or goods made from steel. By providing the right 
steel at the right price, Britain’s steel industry helps us to win and hold these vital 
world-wide markets and fill the nation’s purse. 

SPEARHEADING THE EXPORT DRIVE are steel-using goods like 
cars, electrical equipment, machine tools and many other products. 
These vital exports rely on having the right steel at the right time, to 
meet intensive competition. 

RECORD STEEL EXPORTS The benefits of new techniques for cost 
reduction and quality paid off in 1963 which saw the highest ever 
figure for direct steel exports from Britain. 

STEEL SELLS TO 120 COUNTRIES Technical salesmen from the 
U.K. and hundreds of agents overseas make up the largest and strongest 
selling team the industry has ever had. 

BRITISH STEEL 

works well for you 


,RITJfH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION STEEL HOUSE TOTHILL STREET LONDON SW1 
r < L m$' ^ ^ atttA - 

~ SECOND CLASS POKTAUF FOR THt ECO\OMl<iT PAI,D AT NI.W Y^TkTn^ V. * 

Published weekly evuj Saturday, rtlty-lwo times a year m iomlon. InRlnnU. , 



the ECONOMIST JANUARY 25, 1964 


LETTERS 


Unless correspondents specify t0 the contrary ,, the Editor reserves 
the right to prime individual letters to fit the space available 


Bids and Mergers 

Sir—" Far shareholders they [merger*] 
again produced smpe of die fogpst capital 
ados rif the vea*.” ; (Janu*ry 4%) We may 
be glad for them shareholders. But what of 
the esnplwwh in all 


companies mentioned in your article employ 
between them over 37,500 people (and had 
an authorised capital of about £44 million). 
The Acton Society Trust has published a 
pamphlet containing five case studies of the 
effects of toetg&rs on managers. The 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
has studied the impact of a take-over at m 
levels in one group of companies only. Per¬ 
haps employees always benefit from a change 
of ownership, but it would be naive to 


assume so. 

May one suggest, that a series of recom¬ 
mendations could be drawn up ? The Issu¬ 
ing Houses Association’s Executive Com¬ 
mittee, together with other City bodies, has 
recently issued its second edition of the 
Queensbury rules for take-overs—Revised 
Notes on Company Amalgamations and 
Mergers. Why not something similar for the 
employees of amalgamated companies ? 
They, after all, have had little or no say in 
the decision to merge. The results of the 
merger may or may not be to their liking. 

Is the Contracts of Employment Act a 
sufficient safeguard ? Mr Macmillan hoped 
companies would be more enlightened in 
their outlook, and leave the minimum statu¬ 
tory provisions far behind. 

Isolated pleas in the correspondence 
columns of newspapers ( The Times ; 13th 
March, 1961, Financial Times , 1st 
February, 1962, The Guardian , 6th 
February, 1962) have t shown that at least 
some shareholders would appreciate infor¬ 
mation about the effects of mergers on the 
people in the companies whose shares they 
hold. It might not be too bold to state that 
employees hive a moral right to learn at least 
in general outline what may happen iu the 
event of a take-over. If some kind of legis¬ 
lative control over mergers through pre- 
notification does come about, then the oppor¬ 
tunities of giving advance information would 
be made easier. The research already com¬ 
pleted shows indisputably that one of the 
main factors affecting employees in merged 
companies is fear of the unknown.—Yours 
faithfully, Randali. C. Smith 

London, W1 


Aden 

Sra—You say (December 28th) "it is now 
accepted, even by the service departments, 
1 hat a military base is untenable if it is 
opposed by the local population.” This 
argument is not fully valid. In 1956 the 
Cyprus base was used by Britain to mount 


a large portion of the Sues invasion, whilst 
hostilities were taking'placejq&vihe jWand 
itself against Eoka< Qcitidams of wg lack 
of efficiency and military success on the pan 
of the Gypwjphere of the operahigtt wstre 
Tare. : 

American and Soviet bases fiave^ 4 letft» 
and axe still* maintained against the oppo¬ 
sition of the local people. Soviet forces 
dearly impose bases and a puppet govern¬ 
ment upon Eastern Germany* Hot since the 
Berlin riots of I953havedi^\becn cbnfron- 
ted with afiy teal problem of disorder. Ever 
siisce the crisis of October 1961 the Ameri¬ 
cans have been maintaining at the fullest 
operational efficiency a base, surrounded by 
a hostile population and hostile armed 
forces, in Cum. 

In Aden, only the Yemeni workers tend 
to be really hostile to a British military 
presence. It poses a far less difficult problem 
to maintain man those mentioned above. To 
abandon the most strategically placed base 
for the protection of Britain’s Persian Gplf 
oil suppuc* and for the defence of Common¬ 
wealth interests in a politically unstable 
Africa would be regrettable. To do so owing 
to the unfriendliness of an important (though 
non-resident) section of the local population 
would surely be needless retreat.—Yours 
faithfully, B. R. G. Robinson 

Willenhall , Staffs . 

Conscripts 

Sik—I f “about half our young men* 
(January nth) are to do National Service 
we should pay them better than last time. 
The National Service era was sometimes 
alleged to upset the morale and efficiency of 
regular soldiers: it was having two classes 
of men doing the same work for different 
pay that did much to stimulate the “ days- 
tcHdo P and “ demob chart ” attitudes in 
NS men (and often in NS officers), which 
disturbed and then infected the regulars. 
Differential rewards, if thought necessary to 
encourage enlistment, should be paid as 
“ signing-on ” and “ demob ” bounties 
where possible, rather than as a weekly 
“conscript-irritant” in the form of much 
higher wages to non-conscripts. I agree that 
many conscripts did sign on for those 
higher weekly rewards (often to support a 
wife at home), but such “ 3-year National 
Servicemen ” were often the bitterest and 
most disturbing of all.—Yours faithfully, 
Belfast W. P. Masteuson 


Pink Elephants 

Sir —Your article (January nth), which is 
a variation on die theme " too old at 4£,” 
ought to be carried to its logical conclusion 
with the erection of gas chambers at Woking 
where these useless civil service bodies can 


.be quisdy d|anpoJfcrf si. Your proposals ire 
heartless, WKfcod Rad io untivftned that the, 
would make .£ BmjjSsmwjafae hjs hairy eye¬ 
brows in beetun^MiaBMU^ftpti 

___ 1 ?' " To. feed the 

, . _ maw of Mbftiijt "«iM U ; 0K3 i*bcc 
For people? tyfcat.of ’‘dm *pmmt of 
awpjjjmess of is ibis just poufoef YjudN* 

The army: rightly disposes, of its older 
men who do ngt get promotion, foe the 
simple reason that in the lower ranks 
physical fimess is imperative and the fefety* 
of the country demands the highest possible 
safeguard In the Ovil Servfoe.secutity of 
employment is a coodii^ 
duty no manes what the juries! complexion 
of the government in power, Retnove the 
one aha you will get civil servants playing 
politics like foe devil to preserve then 
livelihood, you start off foe old gravy train 
with service being given to foe highest 
bidder. In other words, foe service is no 
longer disinterested oar honest. 

. Your article, sir, is, one of foe silliest you 
have ever written.—Yours faithfully, 
Glasgow A. Allison 

P.S. And When did foe British army 
blossom forth as foe acme of efficiency.? 
You just can’t be serious ! 


Independent Detergent 

Sir —The meaning of the advertising tag 
“ whiter than white ’■ Hits always failed to 
have real meaning to me until I saw the 
cover of last week’s TheEconamisL —Yours 
faithfully, JoftN PaxTON 

London 3 JFT 

Profitable Parenthood 

Sir—I tan cap Mrs HiUyardV letter, and 
also your article on American maternity 
costs (December 28th and 7th)* 

I was tak<m into hdspital in New York 
while making an avexwmt transit Stop as 
route to join my husband in South America. 
After 3 weeks there (in a private room at 
$30 a day.; my son was i>om nine weeks 
prematurely. Following two months incu¬ 
bation and tender nursing he was strong 
enough to be taken home. The total hos¬ 
pital cost for my and his treatment came 
to $3,00b. Half of this was paid by a local 
insurance to which my husband had sub¬ 
scribed for only 2 months and the remainder 
was fully covered by a private British insur¬ 
ance to which we have contributed for some 
years. We also got the Maternity Grant 
of £14 allowable on our National Health 
contributions^ 

So I finish 1 this year better off by £14, 
one American, and (I may say) my Moat 
tynlorget table Experience!-—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Heather Gooding 

Puntp Fijo, Venezuela 






Compact. Extendible. Capable of many operations at once, AE 

computer experience ranges from accounting to process contrc 

■■ , - 1 

and automation. The AEI service covers everything from com 
puter housing to training and programming. Buy or rent an AE 
computer, or use one at an AEI Computer Centre. 


SSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED COMPUTER SALES 33 CROSVENOR PLACE LONDON 5W1 

A 5681 







Unisphere *, symbol of the Fair. “Peace through Understanding" is the Fair's them. 


Another great reason for risitng the IIAA. this year 

the World's Fair in Now V«rh! 


New York City is now just 6a hours front London by air, Or 5 lovely days 
by sea. See the exhibits of ,4$ .nations at the fabuihus 1964 World’s Fair. 
And discover the rest ofthe U.8.A. -travel bargains fnltk® it easier than ever. 


rr-tiii niw votth wyiau'sfAlR will open 

X Uiis } on April 22 and #01 date on 
October 18. The Fair trfH il| 

April of 1965 and dose 'permanently 6 
montJis Inter. That's 360 days of the moat 
spectacular exhibition the wwhl has ieci* 
this centiin. , 

How to get to the ftdf 

The Fairground* ore located only'9 mile* 
from midtown. New 1W> You will be 
able to get there 0ft a'aptatijl dghtiedng 
boai-or by ; heBcojW. You oan ah© 
reach the Fak bj' oati.. W, ratiwuy 
or underground. (Jut ^ pay* your 
“•tAwuy" tar*,) .•*, ,,,' ; 

AdsaMon to the Fair il htyifor aduha, 
7/2ferddidNn. ,y ■■ 

> The , tat pf things W *oe i* abueit 
endless. You wit I see architectural wonders' 
from all over the world, including 
roofs, a moving wall and a pavilion made 
entirely of pla6tie. You can watch a 


public detnoristrsi ion of mi dear fusion 
—and oven take a simulated trip to 
the moon. . 

tiWetyrr Teviarliolda thfrt^s can \mi 
the Mere key spacecraft in 
(Hean tirbited the not Id. 
H towchhu’ translate Russian fn/o 
Etigluiht Sk e demonstrations of data pro- 
tmmg tmdekartmk r«M» that 

You can j&fc# take a vide to the year 3Q&.' 
m il^'Ud^"n*i',»al4fe',jhicturoo -foil 
P%tted«wilhanhoi**»t(t^i^h.i!fty). 
computer. ’ , 1 .>. ■ 

Spedat lOttaW 

makeitpoa«IMef<kyouto^ 

titan j|uat the World’* Fwr.s y ; .jyi. 

For £3114.6, you cau buy J5.days of 
Air -travel aloqg the routes of 13 regional 
t.S* airlines. Tbeee iprimrs w?rye 48 states 
andM'er350 cities*. 


FOr £71.8,6, you can btly 45 days of 
^ this ***** tr*V*I. And if you purchase 
ytibr ticket before leaving home, 
you save paying an additional 5 
pen* cent transportation tax. 

In atklltlbfH two transcontinental bus 
companies pffer 99 days of unlimited 


travel along their routes for only £35.7.0. 
(You must buy this special bus ticket 

before leaving home.) , : 

: Jte* to gntntarted " 

Sac your trard ageit, ©kfew or tecamddp 1 

ofie* ©jl l6:Vi|©-Stir*«t> U>wkrt»,W.lv 
. (TdkfU^tflUBOeKl S|ll&)' 

And nOttteiw—t^Wiaai apply for 

•'* vWtoAi ty fioii. 



Travel a new world-set the U.S./l. 


UNIM k H( HE. fi Q t-Ht NEW YORK- WORLD • F'AIR.MWPfllHOte4*«HM 
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your <So0o m/m 

KNOWS HK BUSINESS... 

AND PROBABLY YOURS AS WELL 


He is die man from C. Itoh* worldwide trading and 
inveitment company* There Is one permanently sta¬ 
tioned in most of the world’s major capitals* His 
job: develop potentials into profits* 

Your C*I. man is a trading expert. He is at the 
source and knows his market—trends, cost factors, cus¬ 
toms, banking, market conditions^the know-how that 
is essential in a r field as complex as international trade* 


Talk to him about commodities, any commodity, and 
he’ll tell you all you need to know to buy, ship or 
sell steel, cotton, rubber, wheat, oil, chemicals and 
you name it...machines and equipment, too. C. Itoh 
handles thousands of commodities every day, all 
supervised by a practised team of experts. 
Whatever your business, importing, exporting or 
cooperative ventures, contact your nearest C. I. man. 



<§> C. ITOH & CO., LTD. 


GENERAL ^IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS / BUSINESS CONSULTANTS / INTERNATIONAL MERCHANTS 

HEAD OFFICE i CP.O. Box 117 , Osaka. Japan Cable: "CITOH OSAKA" 

TOKYO OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 136 , Tokyo, Japan Cable: “CITOH TOKYO" 

,^5 LOS ANGELES OFFICE: C. ITOH ft 00 ., (AMERICA) INC., Suite 1217 , 

^ 510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14 , Calif., U.S.A. 

Cable: "CITOH LOSANGELESCALIF” 

Offices In Europe: London, ?ar;«. Hamburg, Dusscldorf, Milan, Belgrade. Offices In other continents: New York, Montreal, Mexico, S3o 
Paulo, Buenos Aires, Johannes irg, Beyrouth, Teheran, Karachi, New Delhi, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, Hongkong, Sjdncv and other main cities. 






We*ve warmed the sea up specially for your morning dip, 
and put it in au outdoor pool. Plunge in sans spuci. cavort, 
disport . . , until the deleting e.r6ma of breakfast brings 
you .Imping oul like A pink young salmon! 

Breakfast Starts tf day of gastronomic delight. The most 
studied pose of the practicing gourmet Collapses in. the 
presence of a lobster a la Grand. Onl> the waiters remain 
imperturbable. 

Speaking of waiters, we slum the general run of woodenJy 
inscrutable hotel stalT. Our people actually tike people; which 
is why you never get the impression that your request is 
unreasonable —even when it is. 

Truly, there are so many advantages —five-star advan¬ 
tages—to a stay at the Grand, starting with your morning 
dip and ending with a nightly dance. In between! sailing, 
fishing, hacking, golf, tennis, race meetings; a fabulous 
coastline to explore; the glorious sweep of the open Downs; 
pecks into the past In many a quaint old town, through many 
an ancient battlement. . . 

Sard today for our illustrated brochure. 


GRAND 


HOTEL EASTBOURNE 

One of Europe's truly greftt hotels. Jl.jl. jl.jl.ju 
Under the personal direction of Mr. Richard Beattie 


Clearly, no one in his senses would 
use chewing gum at a time and place such as this. 

However there are times and places 
where the use of chewing gum can be most bene¬ 
ficial ; in fact its discreet use is a mark of tact and 
consideration for others as it is a definite aid to 
oral hygiene. 

Doublemint chev/ing gum is especi¬ 
ally made for such people. Its ingredients are 
carefufly selected throughout, «*ea it* j$|Vour 
has been double distilled? bi feet, r -its its Same 
implies, Dbub^nt 1? 9*4 $» ves 

you double benefits i|Anan jf^vays, / & 

L> righttj#eancii*the 

right place aadseer jtfwself; ? 
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You sense it in a good car as soon as you sil behind the wheel... In 
u fine sporting rifle the moment you bring it to the aim. That feeling 
oi precision ... balance .. • fitness for the purpose. Hold a Pentax ... 
and you get the same excitement. This is a precision instrument, 
beautifully designed for the job it has to do. It feels right in the hand 
. .. sits easy against the eye ... matches your expertise with its own. 
The Pentax system gives you everything a photographer can ever 'want 
— all from one camera. Just hold a Pentax-you will feel at once that 
this camera is worth more than it costs. 

You can buy a Pontax for around seventy pounds. No other camera at 
anywhere near the price ean offer you more. 35mm : Through-the-lens 
viewing: Microprism focusing: Focusing down to 18 ins. with the standard 
lens: Fully-automatic diaphragm: Instant return mirror: Focal piano shutter 
with electronically timdd speeds: Single stroke wind: Over a dozen inter¬ 
changeable lenses: Over 100 accessories. 
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Your Air-Kndia Commander is also 
a 14,000-hour pilot, a graduate 
engineer, and a licenced navigator. 

He was trained to do the job of every member of his 
cockpit crew. That floes for all .of Air-lndia'g 35 Com¬ 
manders. They're among thg most highly experienced 
menaloft. For Instance: they had all flown fourteen hun¬ 
dred hours as commanders before they joined Alr-indla 
espHots! This may well be a unique qualification. 
Alr-indla flies you smoothly, punctually and reliably. 
Thanks to experience. Stacks of It 



RANK PHOTOGRAPHIC • W0068ER ROAD • IONOON W12 


AIR-, MDM 

The world's first afl-Jet airlifts. Over $0 years 6T flying experience 


17/16 New Bond Street, London W.l. - Hyde Perk 8100. 
And at Birmingham, Cardiffi Glasgow, Leeds. Manchester. 


In g&tooigtton with B.O. A.C and Qantag 
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More and more, as the General Ele^tion 
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BOAC announce lowest ever Atlantic fares 


LOnDOn/NBW YORK (Neturrl Far**) 
ECONOMY EXCURSION SI07.3*. (E17.17s.less) 
ECONOMY £142.10s. (£30.1 s. less) 

FIRST CLASS £204,11*. (£67.168.leas) 

LONbON/sOstON (Return Fare) 
ECONOMY EXCURSION£104.1S*.(£l7.l7s.leea) 
LONDON/MONTRBAL (Return Fares) 

0040 AND TAA MMfBA - 

ecSN^mv Excursion less. is*, (sis. u«. !••*) 
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mar it, is to have turned itself into the African country where 
the facets of modern life are most under African control. 

But the creed of self-reliance, in Ghana, is being distorted 
by what Mr Chou is undoubtedly telling Dr Nkrumah are class 
divisions within the country. On one side stand the politicians ; 
the well educated, efficient, comparatively wealthy but often 
conservative Ghanaian dlite stands on the other. The purge on 
January 8th of Ghana's police is a plain warning that the 
“thorough clean-up of the civil service, the judiciary, the 
police and the army ” called for by Accra radio on January 
4th may now be at hand. If this means the destruction—by 
casting aside—of the best available African talent in an 
African country that, for all its wealth in brainpower, has not 
enough to squander, then what is happening in Ghana is the 
disastrous backward march of the place that could have been 
the brightest hope of them all. Curiously enough, Mr Chou's 
advice to President Benbella of Algeria—to make haste slowly 
—would, if now repeated, do Ghana a world of good. 

What some people have talked of as the coming “ Stalinist 
era ” in Ghana would probably not be as bloody as the Russian 
version (so far, no Ghanaians have been executed for political 
reasons); nor would it necessarily thrust out foreign 
capitalists, who still run most of the advanced sectors of 
Ghana's economy. But it would mean the increasingly ruth¬ 
less discipline of the population, “ justified ” by the need to 
drive Ghanaians to indigenous enterprise and higher produc¬ 
tion. This drive will fail, for obvious practical reasons, if all 
the men best equipped to lead their countrymen to the new 
horizons are put out of action. This is the real danger in 
Ghana, and it is more immediate than the possibility that 
Ghana might become a communist satellite. 

Z anzibar, with a poor, mixed Persian-African population 
governed by a party built up by wealthy Arab landowners 
and Indian merchants, was ripe for its own little (and still not 
necessarily decided) revolution when Britain hauled down the 
flag on December nth. The new government is based on a 
party that won 54 per cent of the vote in the pre-independence 
elections but, by an electoral freak, had only 13 members in 
a legislature of 31. Racial feeling coincided with class feeling, 
and both were intense. Even if Britain had granted more 
than its actual penny-pinching £700,000 in direct grants in 
the six years before independence it is doubtful on economic 
grounds alone whether Zanzibar, whose main crop, cloves, is 
today worth a third of its 1953 peak value, could have avoided 
its revolution. Mr Chou is likely to get some satisfaction 
from what has now happened. The one thing he can offer 
Africans is military support for their campaigns against white 
minority regimes down south. Zanzibar's usefulness as a 
base and training-ground for “freedom fighters” in, say, 
Mozambique may well be tested in the years to come. 

Having said this, one must add that the main aim of Mr 
Chou's tour has been the attempt by the communist Chinese 
to build up respectable diplomatic connections throughout 
those parts of the world that will accept them. Revolutionary 
Russia waited until the nineteen-twenties to send out its ambas¬ 
sadors and diplomats to the comers of the globe; revolu¬ 
tionary China was in matters of diplomacy subordinate to 
Moacow until its ideological quarrel burst the partnership 
asunder. The most dramatic way in which China could 
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now win its full place in the world would, of course, be by 
getting itself voted in as a member of the United Nations. 
At present it is recognised by 15 African states; another 19 
(mainly former French colonies) recognise the Formosa 
government, while two (Senegal and Mali) recognise both 
Chinas and three (Ethiopia, Sierra Leone and Nigeria) neither. 
If General de Gaulle can be brought to recognise the Peking 
regime, his African protdgis would no doubt follow suit. 

But, for China, winning acceptance means more than the 
establishment of normal intercourse between states. It 
includes, as it did with the Russians in the 1920s, the search 
for areas where subversion might prove successful; it means 
the active pursuit of a policy by which rebels are trained in 
the hope that, if they seize power, they will align their coun¬ 
tries with Peking. This is Mr Chou’s long-term threat. 

He is unlikely to get further than winning diplomatic 
friends, however, unless the West plays its cards in a disas¬ 
trously emotional and inept way. For one thing, Africa is not 
Latin America. In Latin America the existence of large urban 
proletariats, an immensely wealthy upper class and a reason¬ 
able store of indigenous expertise all make Castro-style 
revolutions practical possibilities. Africa has all of these, but 
none of them to anything like the same degree. The point 
about Africa’s revolution is that, while it contains all the 
ingredients common to most “ third world ” countries 
(poverty, ignorance, love-hate of the former colonial powers), 
it has an ingredient all its own: black racial assertion. 

T he African nationalists are what they are because they 
want to prove that black men can run—or ruin—their 
own affairs in their own way. If this affects their attitude to 
white countries, it must in the long run affect their attitude 
to yellow countries too. President Nkrumah is assertively 
independent of the West; in all but his internal methods of 
running the economy, he is likely to prove as assertively inde¬ 
pendent of the East, if the East tries to push too hard. This 
is the comfort that can be given to those who fear “ Chinese 
communist leadership of the non-white world.” “ The non¬ 
white world ” is no more homogeneous than, say, the “ non¬ 
yellow world ” or the “ non-black world.” 

The way the West could play its cards wrong would be 
by turning a bitter back on its “ failures ” in Africa and 
cutting off all contact with countries that (unhappily for their 
people) are turning authoritarian. A statement issued by the 
Overseas Development Institute at the weekend says that 
during the first half of the 1963-64 financial year only £74.8 
million was spent out of the £i8o-£220 million target for 
British aid for the year as a whole. The ODI fears that the 
target may never be reached. Is this really the best way for 
Britain to play one of the West’s major cards—its wealth? 

Again, if China does manage to involve itself in the black 
man's campaign to remove the remaining white governments 
in southern Africa, how will the West react ? One reaction 
might well be to oppose all rebels infused with Peking's 
ideas; another might be to stand aside. One still clings to 
the hope that the ultimate violence can be avoided. The 
trouble is that so long as the West (including Britain, France, 
the United States, and Portugal) is identified in African and 
Asian minds with the perpetuation of white minority rule in 
the south, China’s claim to “leadership of the non-white 
world ” is likely to look more plausible than it really is. 
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that, if so, the communists are still some way from complete 
victory, even in Zanzibar. This is an untidy state of affairs 
on which to base a policy. If it were a straightforward com¬ 
munist takeover of an African offshore island, followed by a 
quick try-on for Tanganyika, then o$e tidy solution might be 
to accept the situation. Another might be to risk war by using 
force to reverse it: in fact, would the risk of Russian reprisals 
be very great if the African satellite turned out to be a Chinese 
one ? A third way out might be to work, like the United 
States in Cuba’s case, for the strangulation-by-isolation of the 
new government. 


B UT there is nothing straightforward about what is 
happening, or about the way out. A good assumption 
might be that some communists (mixed Russian and Chinese, 
with Cuban-trained men for spice) have won some command¬ 
ing positions in Zanzibar, and maybe a toehold in Tanganyika, 
but that this is a far cry from turning their countries into 
satellites. Working against them is not only the independent 
spirit of black nationalism, but also the alert anti-communism 
of men like President Julius Nyerere and even, perhaps, 
Sheikh Abeid Karume, as well as Mr Tom Mboya (for the 
infection could be shown to exist in the Kenya cabinet, too). 
These men have circumstances, and African temperament, 
basically on their side, but if they were seen to be kept in 
office by the West their followers would dub them puppets 
and that would be the end for them. 

Thus the first thing that outsiders can do is to recognise 
that this is an African problem that must in the end be worked 
out by Africans in their own independent states. The second 
thing the West, and particularly Britain, can do is to acknow¬ 
ledge that a policy of extreme complexity is going to be neces¬ 
sary for east Africa. Simple expostulation and reprisal will 
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not do ; that sort of thing was one of the factors that’ hel 
an admittedly willing Castro to drive himself into Mr Kbn 
chev’s arms. The British are able to be more subtle 
Zanzibar, for example, turns out to insist on running 
economy on Marxist lines then at least its foreign policy 
be encouraged to stay as independent as, say, Jugoslavia’s, 
these ends, the British government ought now to be 
examining its intelligence services (were they really cai 
napping in Zanzibar, Tanganyika and Uganda in a few day 
It ought also to introduce the Commonwealth Relat 
Office to the Foreign Office, since the CRO (which deals ^ 
east Africa) is plainly not equipped to deal with commu 
subversion, while the FO plainly ought to be. 

The third thing that can be done is to tackle yet again 
immensity of poverty and lack of trained men in east Af 
today. It so happens that Britain has generally spent 
less on Tanganyika and Zanzibar than on most other Afr 
countries; yet the two territories are among the poorest of tl 
all. The temptation in the past has always been to wait 
a country to cause trouble before granting substantial ic 
or other help. And, provided they are not in any dange 
would not make sense to encourage the withdrawal in a 
of British personnel in understandable anger and resentn 
at this week’s rough expulsion of British officers. 

Finally, it is necessary to realise that there may be no < 
solutions for these African countries at all. So many s< 
irremediably poor: poor not only in money, but in trai 
men and, paradoxically, in posts for men who are trained 
become frustrated and bitter when they see avenues of 
motion closed to them. If there must be a predictable patt 
it is perhaps the one set by the disease-ridden pauper at 
gate. Every now and then he is shaken by a new convuls 
and his appearance thereby changed. But there he still 
on the pavement, nagging at the rich man's belly. 


THIS YEARS ELECTION 

The Economic Issues 

A first look at the most important matters for choice between the 
parties in the general election of 1964 


T HE general election will take place in anything between 
two and eight months’ time. This article—the first in 
an intermittent series—will make a start in discussing 
the leading economic issues, set down in what we regard as 
their order of importance. The order we have chosen is 
inevitably controversial; but it would be wise to remember 
that the colour of the next British Government will affect 
long term developments even more than short term ones. 

CorrtmQfi Market 

It is this long-term haul which suggests that the first 
economic issue should be: which party is more likely to lead 
Britain into the European common market when General de 
Gaulle, or his veto, goes ? Quite apart from the strong political 
case for merging Britain into Europe, Britain’s economic 


future is going to depend on shaking its resources out of 
and declining industries into new and more sophisticated o: 
Awkwardly, the newer and more sophisticated an industrj 
the bigger—generally—is the economic base and avail; 
market it requires. There are mounting signs that the de 
opment of many newer and more sophisticated indust 
today (J>ke computers, newer forms of chemicals, and ot 
science based products) is going to be hampered unless 
takers feel they can rely on an assured free market whici 
bigger than can be provided by an island with a populatioi 
less than 55 million and an annual national income of 
than £30,000 million. By an assured free market they m 
a market that will not be closed to them immediately a 
their industries are expensively developed. 

It is no good looking for this assured ifiarket in the C 
monwealth, which is a group of developing countries; 
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hin g s Britain can sell id most profusion to the Commonwealth 
oday are lately to be made tomorrow by Commonwealth 
gantries for themselves behind barriers of tariff and import 
:estrktions. Britain is therefore very likely to be laggard in 
Altering the next stage of industrial revolution unless it can 
oin a binding free trade area with a group of developed coun¬ 
ties whose income levels are high enough to provide a grow- 
ng market for science based goods. By historical good fortune 
large free trading area of contiguous developed countries is 
up on the continent of Europe; and for political 
all of their leaders, except General de Gaulle, want 
ritain to join. 

It is actuarially probable that during the next parliament 
'id de Gaulle will either depart or decline in influence; it 
in any case certain that the attitude of the British Govem- 
lent during the next Parliament will affect British prospects 
or entry when he does. At the moment Labour seems likely to 
the more myopic party on this issue; the Conservatives, 
[though themselves still too timorous, look considerably better 
it. 


'he Underdeveloped 

The second most important economic issue is: under which 
iarty would a British Government be likely to play a more 
ffective part in helping to advance the pborer economies of 
he world ? This is not just a question of sentiment. The 
peace of the world in our children’s time, is likely to depend 
>n whether the have-not nations can advance with reasonable 
lerenity towards modem living standards; the race will be 
specially tremulous during this next half-century when most 
f the resentful poorer nations will have black or brown skins 
ind nearly all the envied richer countries have white skins. 
Vlost political comment on this—comment which runs in 
lerms of whether Britain’s aid bill (somehow defined) should 
>c £200 million or £230 million per annum—touches only 
be periphery of the matter, There are two main points to 
oncentrate upon. 

First, the solution to the problem of increasing world “ aid ” 
till some day rightly beraetged into that of increasing world 
quidity or the means of payment. The need is for some 
System which permits, say, the annual creation of new deposits 
|or underdeveloped countries, up to a certain agreed maximum, 
it the International Monetary Fund, in terms of some trans- 
erable new international unit of account; the “ aid ” given 
richer countries would then show up in increases in their 
jxport surpluses paid for by the payment of these new units 
pto their own bank accounts at the IMF. This is not a sort 
“ aid ” that would drive parliaments all over the world 
urotic. 

So far the British Conservative Government has pitched its 
leas for advance to a more sensible international monetary 
item Only in terms of what it thinks conservative foreign 
1 bankers “ might conceivably accept.” What is needed 
is for some major, country to be the constant advocate at 
international financial meetings iff the most radical applica- 
of Keynesian principles to international economics, as 
to national ones ; it is desirable to have somebody 
'ho is constantly ladling in more ginger. It is possible that 
British Labour Government, deliberately rallying support 
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from otber socialist countries around it, might play this inter¬ 
national role. 

The second need under this heading is that the developing 
countries should have a steadily freer world market for their 
cheap new manufactured goods. Labour might well be 
worse than the Conservatives here, not only because of the 
tenderness with which it protects trade union pressure- groups, 
but also because if it keeps Britain still outside the common 
market, Britain’s influence on any work! trade negotiations 
will be impaired. This has been shown again in the relative 
unimportance of Britain during preliminary negotiations 
before the Kennedy round; it is only just a caricature to say 
that there has been a danger that the whole process of the' 
negotiation between all countries under the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade might be aborted, because the two 
great blocks of the United States and the European Economic 
Community could not agree on the import of roasting chickens. 


Economic Growth 

Finally, which Government’s internal economic manage¬ 
ment might prove most conducive to fostering Britain’s 
economic growth without running into inflationary crises ? 
Many people would expect this to deserve to rank as the 
leading economic issue, but one suspects that large differences 
in utterances here may prove to mask only small differences 
of emphasis in actual pdlky. And ici* difficult to.be dogmatic 
about which emphasis to prefer. Labour’s critics fear that it 
would inflate the economy too recklessly, as it certainly did 
in 1945-51. It might do so, but external circumstances are 
easier now ; and Labour is entitled to set against these fifteien- 
year-old memories the paint that in at least two ofitha 
Tories’ last seven years—the year to late summer 1962 and to 
late summer 1958— the Conservatives surely, and damagingly, 
inflated the economy too little. 

Five points are worth making. First, there' would be some 
advantage in Labour’s commitment to introduce "more plan¬ 
ning ” if it meant mainly that at intervals throughout the year 
die National Economic Development Council, dr the Treasury, 
or both, should publish running estimates of by how much 
total demand and production are expected to increase in the 
period immediately ahead; and if later economic actions by 
the Government were then specifically related to the way in 
which these, estimates were working out, so that one could 
feel policy makers had some sort of quantitative grip on what 
they were supposed to be doing. The Conservatives have not 
quite got round to this system of open-book national account¬ 
ing. Labour has not said that it would operate it either, but 
there may at present be some hope, that it would. 

Secondly, however, economic growth will depend on how 
quickly Britain moves its resources out of inefficient industries 
into more efficient ones. The Conservatives look a better 
choice on this issue than Labour, because they do at least 
half-believe in competition. Labour’s devotion to “ planning ” 
in detail—as distinct from in broad national accounting terms 
—might often come to mean a devotion to protecting 
declining industries which,free market forces would sensibly 
have killed , off; when planning means that bureaucrats are 
asked to make guesses contrary to the market, they usually 
merely make them in the directions that politicians find most 
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COMMENTARY 

CONSERVATIVES 

Follow My Leader 


T he orgy of introspection and recrimfina- 
tion wirhin the Conservative party on 
the leadership issue was still continuing this 
week, but the first bitter fury with Mr 
Maclcod, which mounted immediately after 
his article in the Spectator a week ago, has 
shown some signs of decline. As Conserva¬ 
tive members simmer down, some are even 
beginning to see why Mi Maclcod felt com¬ 
pelled to speak out, although they are not 
inclined to forgive him for doing so. Mr 
Randolph Churchill himsdf has done some¬ 
thing implicitly to justify Mr Maclcod, by 
claiming openly that “ my information came 
for the most part from the winning side who 
had no need to whine.” Obviously Mr 
Macmillan inspired the closing chapters of 
Mr Churchill’s book, and he is understood 
to have had the opportunity of seeing it in 
proof. Without Ins background assistance 
Mr Churchill’s book would be of small 
importance. 

Once the former Prime Minister had 
helped to break the agreed silence on the 
Leadership struggle, Mr Madeod felt free, 
indeed impelled, to do so too—at whatever 
personal cost. The Macmillan party had 
secured the nomination of their candidate as 
Prime Minister: to allow them to perpetuate 
their version of what happened would have 
been unfair. At least people now have two 
biased accounts between which to choose. 
The affairs of the Conservative Government 
are not the concern of Conservatives alone 
but of the whole nation. 

The root cause of present Tory discom¬ 
forts docs not lie in the characters of those 
who won, lost or organised the leadership 
struggle—but in the system. The Tory 
method of selecting a leader just does nor 
work, and this conviction has spread to all 
ranks of the party. Mr Humphry Berkeley 
argued almost a year ago for a formal elec¬ 
tion of the party’s leader, with the dominant 
voice being given to Tory MPs. (This, of 
course, seemed original only to Tories: for 
other parties such a procedure is normal.) 
Sir Alec is now known to favour an investi¬ 
gation into the whole question, but stipulates 
that nothing should be done until after the 
election. After it, something certainly 
should be done. This would be the best 
possible outcome of Mr Macleod’s much 
resented plain speaking. But the party may 
not thank him for this valuable, if drastic, 
service. 

Old-Fashioned 

Campaigners 

T he other Conservative protest campaign 
of last week—that against Mr Heath 
for driving his proposal to abolish resale 


price maintenance through the cabinet— 
also looks as if it might be wilting. Most 
of the Tory objectors are not opposed to 
abolition on any grounds of principle, but 
because they have exaggerated fears of the 
loss of rhe small shopkeepers’ vote. Mr 
Heath has stood up to the storm impres¬ 
sively. Now that Mr Macleod has probably 
committed hara kiri as far as the leadership 
of the party is concerned, Mr Heath could 
indeed start rapidly emerging as Sir Alec’s 
heir apparent. He embodies the hopes of 
the unprivileged Conservatives who should 
rightly make the running within the party 
over the next decade. 

The week has also seen the opening of 
rhe general election campaign. Mr Wilson 
and Sir Alec Home have both been rude 
to each other before packed audiences of 
partisans. Their supporters were apparently 
delighted by this vigorous slashing, and Mr 
Wilson's were even prepared to pay for the 
spectacle ; but the only way in which a 
single vote could be won or lost depended 
on which particular passages were picked 
out for recording on television. In the 
event, televiewers saw Mr Wilson preaching 
class war in a rather too obviously vote- 
catching fashion, in which the Conserva¬ 
tives were supposed to represent the 5 per 
cent odd of the population who had ever 
been to boarding school or shot over a 
grouse moor, while Labour represented the 
rest; and they saw Sir Alec in television 
close-up looking more than ever like an 
animated skull. One suspects that both 
these old-fashioned stamping campaigns 
are mutually-cancelling electoral mistakes. 

EAST-WEST 

Flexibility 

O N January 15 th the wesr German 
government put forward the first pro¬ 
posals on German reunification it has ever 
spontaneously made. They were laid before 
the four-power ambassadorial group in 
Washington (comprising American, French, 
German and British representatives), 
which is feeling its way towards a common 
line for east-west talks on Germany. In 
itself this is something of an event. It 
would have been unthinkable in the 
Adenauer era, when the old chancellor’s 
instinct, given frequent expression, was to 
pull on the reins wherever he could. 

Understandably, rhe proposal is not 
altogether new, either in time or in spirit. 
In time, the German foreign ministry was 
working k out last summer (that is, before 
Dr Adenauer’s abdication), and Herr 
Schroder told Mr Rusk and Mr Butler about 


it weeks ago. In spirit, it is a freer versioi 
of the reunification clauses of the old Hertc 
plan, put forward by the western powers ii 
1959. There is the same insistence 01 
four-power political responsibility, the sam< 
idea of mixed committees of west and ea$ 
Germans to work things out only at th< 
technical ” level, so that ho hipt of recog 
nition of the Ulbricht regime can b; 
implied. The Russians retorted in 1951 
that the two parts of Germany should nego 
tiate at government level ; there is no reasoi 
to suppose they will change their tune now 
All the same, a zephyr of change blow: 
delicately between the lines of the new draft 
The Herter plan’s inter-German committo 
on human rights, which would have raisei 
Cain between the two parts of the country 
has been discreetly dropped. The com 
mirtees will now deal with only three thing: 
;—free movement of persons, increase 
trade, and elections. The last is particularly 
important. The Herter plan provided foi 
all-German elections 30 months after thi 
signing of an agreement. Given the demo 
graphic preponderance west of the Elbe 1 
was an open death-warrant for the Ulbrich 
regime. Now Bonn seems content to lcav. 
the date and exact form of elections opci 
to interpretation. 

Slowly Does It 

W hat this retreat from precision abou 
all-German elections implies is a new 
western confidence. The Herter plan in 1951 
sought to tie everything up in a neat air 
tight package for fear that some westerr 
asset might fall out. Given the defensive 
state of mind of the West at the time, thi: 
was perhaps natural. But the new Germar 
draft suggests that some things can be lefi 
to nature with only a shrewd prod now and 
then from the statesmen. If, for instance 
freer contacts could be encouraged between 
east and west Germans, a humanising pro¬ 
cess. aided and abetted by west Germar 
credits for cast German development, might 
gradually dissolve the Ulbricht regime, 
Agreements which are now out of the ques 
tion might slowly become a practical 
proposition. If that is the attitude, a willing¬ 
ness to leave loose ends for time to unravel 
is the real innovation in the new German 
draft. 

Something of the same spirit appears w 
move also through President Johnson’s latest 
ideas on disarmament, such as a controlled 
nuclear freeze, described on page 302 by 
our special correspondent at the disarma¬ 
ment conference that started in Geneva this 
week. Such suggestions look modest and 
piecemeal beside the plans for general and 
complete ,disarmament which will also be 
discussed there,, but they will no doubt have 
far better chances of being taken up. Tbs 
parallel between arms cohtfol arid Gerrna 
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policy is not academic, as die western powers 
are pledged to include steps to reunification 
in any new deal with the Soviet Union- By 
producing limited but open-ended proposals, 
the Germans (on reunification) and the 
Americans (on defence) seem to be con¬ 
tributing to a shrewd western package for 
the next round; of talks. What is less clear 
is whether the Russians have decided to 
play. Though it is too early to draw any 
conclusions, they have not so far given signs 
of putcing their cards on the table. 

GKKMANY AND THE PAST 

More Change 

I n his speeches as chancellor, Herr Erhard 
has placed an old-fashioned, almost Vic¬ 
torian emphasis on public morality and the 
democratic virtues. That he means to prac¬ 
tise what he preaches is shown by his prompt 
response to last month’s east German allega¬ 
tions against one of his new ministers, 
Herr HanS Kruger, who is responsible for 
refugees. The east Germans claim that 
Herr Kruger, who was Nazi deputy district 
leader in the Polish town of Chojnice for 
a time during the war, also sat as a judge 
there on a special court set up to cow the 
population and of a type known to have 
passed mass sentences. The east Germans 
did not pretend to know Herr Kruger’s own 
record on the bench, but he has denied even 
having held the job. However, on Wednes¬ 
day Herr Erhard ordered a full inquin, 
and the minister asked to be relieved of hL 
duties until the findings were published. 

All this makes a contrast with Dr Aden¬ 
auer’s reactions in 1960 in the case of Pro¬ 
fessor Oberlander, an earlier minister for 
refugees, also accused of wartime misdeeds 
in Poland. Der Alte kept his minister in 
office through months of mounting criticism 
until at last the man was forced to resign. 
Herr Erhard's method is better for his own 
reputation and perhaps also for Herr 
Kruger's. Above all,' it is better for the 
health of German public life. A few stand¬ 
ards written into daily'political life arc worth 
all the human rights stamped in gold m 
constitutions. 

TRADE UNION LAW 

Tort of Intimidation 

I n January, 1956, Mr Douglas Rookes, a 
skilled draughtsman employed by the 
nationalised British Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration, was sacked. He had refused to 
cominue in membership of his union, which 
maintained a closed shop in the corpora¬ 
tion’s drawing offices. His shop steward, 
the chairman of the local union branch, and 
an official of the draughtsmen’s union gave 
BOAC three days’ notice that their mem¬ 
bers would strike if Mr Rookes was not dis¬ 
missed. Before a judge and jury Mr Rookes 
was awarded £7,500 against the union 
representatives individually. Before the 
Court of Appeal the decision was reversed, 
it being held that the union action was pro¬ 
tected by the Trade Disputes Act ot 1906. 


COMMENT.VKl 

On Tuesday, before the House of Lords, 
Mr Rookes was once again declared to be 
entitled to damages. 

The Law Lords’ ruling ym that the 
union’s action was not protected by the 
Trade Disputes Act because it was a tort. 
In this particular case, it was a tort merely 
because the union threatened to strike after 
a period of notice shorter than that laid 
down in the workers’ contracts of employ¬ 
ment. The union could have got away w’ith 
successfully intimidating BOAC if it had 
made the threatened stake less of a,light¬ 
ning one. But a, tort could also be com¬ 
mitted (see Lutnley v. Gye, 1854) if a 
union sought to intimidate an employer to 
sack a man in breach of the employer's 
contract with that man himself. This raises 
some interesting possibilities. Under the 
Contracts of Employment Bill, all workers 
are to be offered contracts. Doubtless 
many of them will specify that employees 
cannot be sacked save for industrial mis¬ 
conduct or under specified rules for dealing 
with redundancy. In these circumstances 
the sacking of any worker because of the 
insistence of his workmates, in a closed 
shop dispute, would presumably make the 
union officials who organised the dosed 
shop dispute liable for damages. 

The whole of trade union law is now in a 
very uncertain state. It would be in every¬ 
body's interest to overhaul and revise it ; 
but, if so, this should be done in a liberal 
way, seeking to protect individual righrs— 
and not just carried out at the trade unions' 
dictate. 

CUBA 

Sugar and Spares 

A merican distress over western commer¬ 
cial dealings with Cuba, which was 
stimulated earlier this month by the British 
sale of I Hyland buses to the island, is being 
stirred up again. This time die Americans 
are worried by reports of the imminent 
arrival in Lorfdon of a Cuban mission to dis¬ 
cuss the reconditioning of two or three 
Bristol Britannias that the Cuban airline ha* 
been operating for the past few years. It 
is difficult to see what valid objection the 
Americans can have to this. The Britannias 
can hardly be said to have much strategic 
importance ; Cuban aircraft operate under 
such close American radar surveillance that 
they would find it extremely hard to depart 
from their lawful purposes and get away 
with it. 

The Americans have a right to obiect to 
sales of strategically useful items to com¬ 
munist countries ; all the allies agree. But 
the allies are not obliged to join in a cam¬ 
paign of economic warfare against Cuba or 
any other communist country. Nor 
will they necessarily accept the American 
argument, put forward again by Mr Dean 
Rusk on Wednesday, that a communist 
country in the western hemisphere is in a 
different category from other communist 
countries. 

In any case, western withdrawals from 
trade with Cuba arc unlikely to bring about 
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that country's economic collapse unless Dr 
Castro manages to try Moscow’s patience 
beyond breaking point so that it withdraws 
its massive economic aid. This is not 
very likely, particularly in view of the 
rivalry between Moscow and Peking. At a 
reception, for Dr Castro in the Kremlin on 
Tuesday night, Mr Khrushchev announced 
a long-term trade agreement with Cuba 
that he said was designed to safeguard 
the Cuban economy against fluctuating 
world sugar prices. 

The Russiaus have undertaken to buy 
more than 24 million tons of Cuban sugar 
over the period 1964-70 at a guaranteed 
price of 6 cents a pound. This is consider¬ 
ably less than the present artificially high 
world sugar price, but it has the advantage 
for the Cubans of giving them a firm long¬ 
term financial basis for their economic 
planning. In return, in a joint com¬ 
munique published on Wednesday, Dr 
Castro expressed approval of Russian poli¬ 
cies, in particular the test ban treaty, but 
without undertaking to sign it himself ; and 
he specifically approved of what the 
Russians' central committee had done to 
eliminate differences in the world com¬ 
munist movement. How much hard 
bargaining went into all this is not divulged. 

BRITAIN AND EUROPE 

Temptations of Success 

O ne question seems to have been settled 
by Herr Erhard’s trip to London on 
January 15th and 16th, this week’s visit of 
Signor Saragat, the Italian foreign minister, 
and the meeting of the ministers of the 
Western European Union states, in London 
on Thursday and Friday. There will be no 
steps to political union between the six 
common market countries before the British 
elections at the earliest. The British 
government made plain to Herr Erhard and 
Signor Saragat, even before they left their 
respective capitals, that the British would 
want to be in on talks about political union 
between the Six. 

Before the L^nidon visit Herr Erhard 
seemed to think that heavily emphasised 
consultations in WEU might meet this 
British request. But wheu he left London 
his position was that there was no question, 
for the moment, of the Six setting up new 
political institutions, while a summit meet¬ 
ing of their heads of government would be 
“ the terminus ” of what was by implication 
to be a long and vague process. In this way 
he seemed to cancel most of what he implied 
by his speech to the Bundestag on January 
9th. in a similar spirit. Signor Saragat 
stated at the end of his visit that Italy would 
reject any proposal to which the British 
government could not give ivs blessing. For 
the moment, Britain can sit back and 
breathe again ; the pause in the movement 
to integration seems likely to continue, for 
all that Herr Erhard’s speech had appeared 
to jolt it. 

But it would be a mistake to think that 
one can sit back as long as General de 
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Gaulld provides an excuse by maintaining 
his Vcto on Britain. The S&c have inner 
compulsions to go ahead with political 
integration, rferr Erhatd himself feels that 
the more powers the common market has, 
the more necessary political union will 
become. If Labour tomes to power tqid 
Mr Wilson goes on saying the kind "of 
negative things about the Six he has rctendy 
found valuable as cement for his party, the 
Europeans Will again be reminded of the 
bad old days of the British attitude fu the 
1950s. A British brake ph progress towards 
political unity can worit Only if the other 
side of the coin is an eventual pledge to go 
into Europe, common market, political 
union and all. 

LOCAL BROADCASTING 

... Give Delight and 
Hurt Not 

T HERE is a strong case for starting up 
local sound broadcasting. Apart from 
anything dse, the BBC’s top brass have 
rightly been pointing out that local stations 
could, in collaboration with universities, 
colleges, corporations and so forth, provide 
very cheap and very easily available courses 
in a vast number of educational subjects. 
But there is the problem of money. The 
BBC told; the PUkington committee on 
broadcasting in i960 that each of the So or 
90 stations it wanted would cost £17,500 
m capital costs, and £28,000 a year in run¬ 
ning costs. That is not very much. But 
the Government is resolutely opposed to an 
increase in the television and radio licence 
charge at present. And there are good 
arguments for the view that local broad¬ 
casting should not be allowed to help push 
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up tlje cost of a television licence beyond 
the means of sortie old age pensioners. 

The obvious alternative should be to con¬ 
sider the possibility of the BBC selling 
Advertising rime on local sound radio 
stations. This happens in Ireland, where 
lectio Eircann is controlled by A BBC-type 
public corporation and served a population 
as large as a very large potential BBC region. 
If Jt wished to do so, the BBC cbuld re¬ 
strict advertisements to informational small 
ads, like jobs vacant. But it woiild be much 
Wiser not to do so. The heralded collapse 
of resale price maintenance opens a new 
field for local advertisers, deprived more 
and more of outlets in a viable local press. 
In the United States one cbrtrtnonly hears 
by radio that vacuum cleaners are being 
sold at especially startling cut prices this 
week at Hackenbusch’s discount store, or 
that a Cloudsville Ford dealer is selling last 
year's new end-of-series models marked 
down by $200. How can anybody carry 
anti-commercial mobbery so far that he 
insists on blocking this sort of radio 
announcement, even at the cost of either not 
having local radio at all or else of putting 
television licences beyond some retired old 
ladies’ reach? And would not such adver¬ 
tisements be interesting enough to the pub¬ 
lic to help attract the audience that local 
broadcasting should deserve? 

ITALY AND JUGOSLAVIA 

Their Own Road 

W hile Mr Khrushchev has been enter¬ 
taining Dr Castro, Marshal Tito has 
been entertaining Signor Togliatti. The 
Italian Comortinist leader was last in Bel¬ 
grade in 1956, but contacts at a lower level 
between the two Communist parties have 
been increasingly friendly. No specific 
reason has been given for this latest visit, 
which ended on Tuesday, but the two 
leaders clearly had plenty to discuss. 

At home Signor Togliaty is faced with 
formidable problems. There is the steady 
decline in party membership, even though 
the Communists gained about a million new 
votes in the elections last April; and there 
is the problem of adapting policy and tactics 
to the new situation created in December 
by the Nenni Socialists’ decision to join the 
government. Marshal Tito, who has never 
himself had occasion to play the part of 
parliamentary opposition leader, can hardly 
have had much advice to offer on this score. 
But among Communist leaders he is the 
doyen of those who have blazed their own 
socialist trail. 

On January 151b, the day Signor Togliaui 
arrived in Belgrade, four of his lieutenants 
in Rome divulged something of their Col¬ 
lective views about the sort of face-lift the 
party should attempt at its national confer¬ 
ence -next March. Their remarks suggest 
that their ideas on their own road to 
{socialism may prove highly controversial 
(among some Communists). The briefing 
that Signor Togliatti may have given 
Marshal Tito on these matters will no doubt 
make the forthcoming visit of the Italian 
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prime minister and foreign minister to Jugo¬ 
slavia fevin more interesting To* both sides. 

At their prices conference in Rome last 
week' Sigiior Togliatti’s colleagues also con¬ 
firmed recent surprises that the Italian^ were 
in favour of summoning a regional * Euro¬ 
pean*’ Conference of Communist parties, 
(It was, after all, Signor Togliatti who in 
1956 first advocated a u pdtycerttrk ’’ de¬ 
velopment of communism.) The Italians 
seem to have in mind a meeting confined 
to Commuhists from western “capitalist” 
Europe who are all facing fundamentally the 
same problem*. ; TMi would* of course, ex¬ 
clude the Jugoslavs, but they are bound to 
be interested^ ftrtjr cfeveiqpirtcAt that might 
tend to weaken the direct links between 
Mosoow and other Communist parties, f 

MACHINERY OB GOVERNMENT 

f j 

Room for Experiment 

T he House of Lords (and especially the 
life peers) had a fine and unusually 
lengthy debate last week about reform 
of the machinery of government and of 
parliament. Many admirable ideas by some 
of the coumty’s most eminent men were 
expounded and debated ; but in the end 
everybody knows that nothing immediate is 
likely to be done about any of them. Whai 
is needed js a link between exposition and 
action. Here is a suggestion. 

In the next Parliament, a minister should 
be put in charge of some pilot experiments 
in parliamentary and governmental reform. 
Most conveniently, he could be whichever 
minister is also Leader of the House ol 
Commons (at present Mr Selwyn Lloyd). 
Towards the end of each session a debate 
could be held in both Houses like that in 
the Lords last week, putting forward sug¬ 
gestions. The minister could collate these, 
and announce at the beginning of the next 
session which the Government regards as 
being worth experimenting wuh. These ex¬ 
periments should often be controversial and 
far-reaching in form, but uncontroversial 
and very narrowly limited in the subject 
which they touched at first instance. 

For example there has been a great deal 
of talk about the need to bring backbench 
MPs more closely into the process of 
decision-making, which now generally 
takps plade in ; ihe< " secret c^rridor^ 
of power “ ; various devices have been 
suggested—such as more select com¬ 
mittees of MPs, empowered to call for 
background papers and expert outsit!-’ 
advice even while Government policy ^ 
still being formed. One has some formidabk 
doubts about this suggested system ; but h 
should not be difficult at the beginning oi 
a session to pock out some baffling mine 
subject which would otherwise clearly in 
fact be resolved by a civil servant’s decision, 
and see how a committee of MPs dealt with 
it. Again there have been several suggestions 
about ways in which Parliament might deal 
less ponderously with non-controversial 
legislation ; it might be useful to try out 
several experimental methods on different 
non-controversial bills at the same time. 
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Try a wild flower to give your jaded spirits a lift. One whiff and instantly you’re a new man : fresh, relaxed, comple¬ 
tely at ease. Or fly Sabena. Their welcome’s natural, spontaneous. Their service, born of decades of open-hearted 
Belgian hospitality makes you so at home you know you couldn't have made a better choice. That’s why a Sabena 
flight really rates high among life’s pleasures. 



SABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NFTWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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Toshiba's 
colour radar 
shows targets 
in colour 


-Ra.l nr display that stows moving target' such ns aii planes and vcssto in red. and fixed 
targets such ns terrain and buildings m given on n TV receiver has been developed b\ 
Toshiba. It is the first colour radar of its kind in the world. Because of its colour 
discrimination, operators will not need long experience m reading the ladar images as was 
necessary in the past. It will no longei be necessarv for operators to woik in the dark 
because the display is bright and does not 11 k kei and the contrasting colouiv make taigeN 
easier to see. 

This colour radar is recommended lor use as aiipoit. harbour and weather radar. 
Weather radar may display land and lain m different colours bv making use ol electro- 
magnetic wave polarization disturbed b\ jam. T hree-dmicnsional djsplav js also possible 
by using additional colours to show dillerent altitudes of airplanes. 

The colour radar was developed as a result of continuous and extensive iesearch 
canicd out at Toshiba's Central Research Faboiaiorv, Jt is another ol mans wavs in 
.which Toshiba, one of the world's most \eisatile clcciikal manufacturing firms. is con¬ 
tributing to modern science. Find out how we can serve \our needs Write todav to 
Foieign Trade Division, Toshiba, Hibiva Mitsui Bldg.. ^ uiakueho. [Tkvo. Japan. 


Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 


tfodiiha 


Quality Since 1S75 
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Why de Gaulle 
Will Do It 



FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

eneral de gaulle’s press conference on January 31st will 
attract the limelight after all. Everybody will be waiting for 
his explanation of France’s momentous decision to recognise 
the Chinese People’s Republic, a decision that will probably just 
have been made public (next Monday or Tuesday is a likely day). 
It has been plain since late 1963 that France is moving towards 
recognition, the main signs being that M. Edgar Faure’s semi¬ 
official mission to Peking last October was preceded by a French 
trade delegation. But even at the beginning of this month French 
ministers were still talking of a leisurely progress through an 
exchange of trade missions towards full diplomatic recognition. 
What precipitated things? 

There seems to be no single answer. The first French suggestion 
that, since the Americans do not want China to be an issue in their 
Presidential election campaign the decision had therefore to 
be taken before the campaign began, can be dismissed as at best a 
joke. More serious is the argument that Chinese acquiescence is 
needed if a Gauliist foreign policy is to have any chance of success 
in south-east Asia, particularly in Cambodia ; but the Cambodian 
question did not suddenly appear at the beginning of this month. 
Mr Chou En-lai’s African tour may also have played its part, and 
the general would rather lead the proceSs of recognition than follow 
in the Wake of other countries. But most important of all may 
have been relations with Formosa, a subject still under negotiation. 

One of the main purposes of M. Faure’s mission was to persuade 
Peking to waive its condition that a break with Taipeh must 
precede the resumption of full diplomatic relations with China. 
In his many pronouncements since his return* the agile M. Faure 
has managed to avoid answering plainly whether he has succeeded 
in this. Peking’s attitude may prove to be extremely significant 
should the Formosans decide, as they are now being advised to do, 
hot to break diplomatic relations with France even if France does 
recognise the People’s Republic. Would Mao Tsc-tung then agree 
to an exchange of ambassadors with France and thus move towards 
a tacit acceptance of 1 ht doctrine of " two Chinas ” ? Nothing 
for the moment warrants such a conclusion. In some French 
quarters, however, a positive answer is taken for granted i it is 
even used as a basis for the argument that America will soon be 
grateful to General de Gaulle for having extracted it from an 
untenable position. 


Finally, there is the press conference itself. A conference at an 
unspecified date in January was announced in the midst of the 
common market negotiations in Brussels in December as a French 
secret weapon with which to frighten their reluctant partners in 
the European community. The Brussels negotiations did not, 
however, precipitate a major crisis requiring a thundering veto. 
Nor did it result in a victory for France that would have turned 
the press conference into an occasion for triumph. Indeed, some of 
the things that have happened since the compromise on agricul¬ 
tural policy agreed on at Brussels just before Christmas, such as 
Herr Erhard’s journey to Texas and the insistence of France’s 
partners that Britain must be part of a political Europe, must have 
strengthened the general’s wish to make a bold gesture outside 
Europe and preferably one that would demonstrate his indepen¬ 
dence of the United States. Washington, like London and Bonn, 
was informed last week of the French decision. It was not 
consulted. The procedure was exactly the same, the French are 
quick to point out, as that used by President Kennedy during the 
Cuban crisis in 1962. 

In the original Gauliist design the aim was the leadership of a 
continental coalition that would allow the general to balance 
between the Russians and the Anglo-Saxons. But the alliance 
with Dr Adenauer ruled out from the beginning any leaning 
towards Moscow. The Russians then made It dear that they were 
interested in a deal only with the senior western power. The 
test ban treaty last July proved this, but at the same time pro¬ 
vided France with an alternative communist country to turn txx 
General de Gaulle has put it on record that originally China, which 
gave full support to the Algerian insurgents, did not fit into hi! 
plans. In a press conference in 1959 he spoke of the pressure 
of the “ yellow multitude ” from Asia driving “ White ” Russia 
into the arms of western Europe. But since Mr Khrushchev 
seemed to disdain the general’s embrace, France had to seek 
another partner. 

China was the obvious choice. Its quarrel with Russia compelled 
it to seek western suppliers of capital goods. Who was better fitted, 
both as a trading partner and as a diplomatic springboard, than 
the other big apostate from the Moscow test ban treaty? France, re¬ 
duced to immobility in the east-west negotiations on disarmament 
and Europe, saw scope fox a flexible policy in Asia, where American 
interests are involved General de Gaulle has been thinking for 
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some time of extending Frqfccb diplomatic and econonjic acllvity , 
beyond th6 wearily traditional frontiers of ^Europe and Mficailndo-; 
china, a French colony until ten years ago, withhiany pcs stilf kept 
up, has been a natural target. Like the British, $he French have been 
in favour of a neutral Laos. At the end of tas| August the g eneral 
startled the world with a vague suggestion about a reunited indepen¬ 
dent and neutral Vietnam. By November, Prince Sihanouk’s change 
of line enabled the French to take over from the Americans |s pro¬ 
viders of military and economic aid to Cambodia. (M. Mesimer’s 
recent journey to Pnom Penh is to be followed soon by an official 
trip by Prince Sihanouk to Paris.) < ! v 

A ll this may not add up to a coherent policy, and France may 
not possess the means, even if it has the ambition, to assume 
western leadership in Asia. Yet thel first move towards an alterna¬ 
tive policy has been easy. Recognition of China has the double 
advantage of appealing to. the uncommitted nations while making 
criticism by France’s partners in the West difficult. Current 
French rejoinders to Western critics could have been guessed in 
advance: Why should France be blamed for following in British 
footsteps fourteen years later ? Why should Nato panic when 
four of hs members already recognise China ? Why should France 
be more puritan than Pakistan which, like France, is a member 
of Seam? And SS’ oii. The only possible reply is that the 
French move is ostentatiously directed against Washington and 
that it may have serious consequences. When the United Nations 


Gcici^Ass^biy last voted dh China’s admission, th$ Affiatfah* 
proposal to|jpu* Pfipntfin Formesfs ptforwls defied 
by, ^7 votes ito fy, with Sbjrtentions. France <fcnd ul butj&wo 
of the former French^colonies & black Africa (Guinea and Mali) 
weed with the majority. T£ the French txmwaiHiity were to switch 
its vote, the balance would be^fileafly Jped (jbe other way and 
no procedural deviW'inV^^ the use of a * qualified majority 
could keep China ouf^-laia^v “ \ 

it is easy to contr|tt(J!^ (^gidity ill Europe with this sudden 
flexibility on imoth«ff |^pt,.. a«$ to pick holes in the still rather 
nebulous French pc^ ^'A^ There is nor proof that Peking 
really has been conpgjced jfr&k doctrine of two Chinas. There 
is no reason why China should not welcome the 

creation of neutral jqaj^ 4 p^$ : 'aroupd its frontiers, in particular 
the neutralisation of 4 ie wholc ^Vietnam,i Contradictions between 
the Peking and Paris Visions of the future^ may appear quite quickly. 
There are nevertheless twp reasons why General de Gaulle's bold 
initiative wifl gam bwa sympathetic audience. Qn| k t£^ feeling, 
widespread jfr not unij^bsal^ that AmeAcan poljcjt ih Asia is at 
a dead end. The second is the widespread Awareness that it is 
both absurd and unwise to ignore the giaht Chipeise nation. This 
is why, whatever is thought of the geniril’a maiiner and motives 
and timing, it is difficult to find fault with the actual decision to 
grant diplomatic recognition to Peking. It is particularly 
difficult for those who,in other contexts, Have tended to 
criticise the general for being too obstructive when he should have 
been flexible. 


ZANZIBAR AND TANGANYIKA 

Not in Apple-Pie Order 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN EAST AFRICA 


Mr Kambona Mr Okelio 

I N its tranquil days, Zanzibar, drowsy under the scent of cloves, 
was known to visiting journalists as “ the apple-pie island.” 
Now, after a revolution in which no one yet knows how many 
hundreds have been slaughtered, there is little idyllidsm left. But, 
in defining the new regime’s foreign policy and impact on world 
strategy, the fruity metaphor may survive: Zanzibar now resembles 
an apple-pie bed in which no foreign power—communist China 
or anyone else—will find it can stretch at ease. 

For three years articles have been written on the theme " Is 
Zanzibar the Cuba of east Africa ? ” Much that has been said 


and seen in Zanzibar these last ten days seems te bear out tl 
prophecy. A group of about 40 unsmiling “ freedom fighters 
with the weapons and discipline that were the mainspring of tl 
revolutionary machine, makes no secret of its having been train* 
in Cuba; indeed, it is considered to be a badge of honour. Oi 
of them, when asked to survey the present chaotic conditions ( 
the island, replied “ We are not making a Congo, we are buildir 
a Cuba.” 

Reforms are badly needed, of course, and one of the faults 1 
the coalition government that was overthrown was not that it faile 
to see the need but that it lacked the courage to carry the remedii 
through. The coalition’s strong man, Sheikh Ali Muhsin, n< 
unlike Sir Edgar Whitehead (former prime minister of Southei 
Rhodesia), tried to build a multiracial state, and only nibbled aw; 
at the ancient privileges. He provided mote secondary scho 
places for Africans, but he never tackled the problems of land 
tenure or promotion in the administration. Arabs were the land- 
owners and the permanent secretaries, Africans were the squatters 
and sweepers. Britain must shoulder a good deal of blame for 
the revolution because it gave independence under a coalition 
government that, after thirty months in power, was still unable 
to win a majority of votes. Mr Sandys, preoccupied with Kenya, 
dismissed Zanzibar’s problems in four days last September and 
thought he had done his duty by producing some constitutional 
entrenchments when what was desperately needed was a national 
government bringing in the Afro-Shirazi majority. 

All this is opportunity missed, and reforms will now come 
violently. There is much talk around Zanzibar of nationalising 
the production of cloves, which has dropped from a value of £6 
million in 1953 t0 £ 2 million last year. It was estimated last August 
that there would be a budgetary gulf of 14 per cent between revenue 
and expenditure in rhe 1963-4 budget. This Britain was prepared 
to bridge, but money for a modest development plan (sardine fish* 
ing and social services) was not found. President Karunae may now 
look for pan-African aid in an attempt to preserve a policy of non- 
alignment. His vice-president, Sheikh Kassim Hangs, may turn 
to Russia as his alma mater , while the foreign minister, Sheikh 







where the first linear Plan has achieved : 


£1,500, 


1963 


Starting from nothing in April 1969 and utilisingles* than 26% of the forecast labour lores 

31 new industries ik operation 
11 more'authorised and now coating into production 

the above figures show, today Malta is building up a 
riving industrial life based on low production cost and 
couraged by the following Government aids: 

■ Teh years tax holiday 

■ Non-repayable Capital Grants 

■ Factories at nominal rents 

■ Customs freedom for exports 
ready 6 of the new Industries have authorised expansion 
Dgrammes. An even larger Industrial Expansion will take 
ice under the Second Five YearPlan. Such progress, already 
evincing, is but the beginning of further rapid development 
lich will more than satisfy the needs of your business future, 
rategically placed at the hub of the Mediterranean tra<|^ 
ates, Malta is oply 4J flying hours frora hondon. , j: 

FIND OUT MOftfi ABOUT Gol 

From the London Manager, Malta Aids to Industries Board, Room 9 , Malta House, 24 Haymarket, SW 1 . Tel: TRAfalgar 4017 
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AUSTRALIA IS BUSY... 




Hundreds of British, European and Nortji American companies 
have found it good business to establish branches in Australia. They 
are welcome contributors to Australia’s Industrial development 

AUSTRALIA HAS- 

$ a stable political climate Ift a shilled expanding work force 
a free enterprise economy u|t a fast-growing domestic market 
$ great natural resources sgg nearby Aslan and Pacific markets 

Information on Australia's economy is available from 

AUSTRALIA'S REPRESENTATIVES AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. TEMPLE OAR *4351 
AND AT THE OFFICES OF THE AGENTS-GENERAL FOR EACH STATE 

inserted b/ the Commonweefth Qo^ernmerit of Auskrstle 
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bdul Rahpaan ( li Babu ”j, will sound out China. At present, the 
ro-Chinese are lords of the island; they are men who desire a 
cond Cuba, remembering how Russia withdrew from the first. 
But if the Chinese do move in in style, will they not harm their 
lances elsewhere? President Nyefere of Tanganyika withheld 
oognition from Zanzibar partly because he was not sure who 
iled the island—the capricious Field Marshal Ok<?llo, or the min- 
ters Mr Okello had named but more because he feared com- 
unist consolidation. The recognition issue was one of the points 
conflict between him and his foreign minister, Mr Oscar Kam- 
jna. There is evidence that Mr Kenyatta and Dr Obote (of 
ganda) have had second thoughts about the regime they so swiftly 
claimed, and several Kenya ministers are worriedly looking around 
r signs of communist subversion, for instance among the unem- 
oyed and the landless. 

For Tanganyika, or at least for President Nyerere, the warning 
Zanzibar may have come too late. The revolt of the 1st Battalion* 
anganyika Rifles, was pearly supported from the start by a looting 
,ob acting against Asian shopkeepers, and later against Arabs. It 
n counter to all Dr Nverere has battled for ; this month he set 
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his standard high with a call that Africanisation should give way 
now to advancement on regardless of rgee. Air Kambona, a 
leading Africamser when he was in charge of the police, trill not 
stand at Dr Nyerere’s shoulder saluting that flag, at least Hot so 
soon after Tanganyika's indepehderice. Mr Kambona found no 
difficulty in endorsing the removal of all British officers by the 
i st Battalion’s corporals on Monday. If, as it appeared, he was 
quick to see how the revolt could lead to his own advancement and 
the shelving of Dr Nycrerc's multiracial policies, his personal use 
of the radio was the natural sequel. The temporary disappearance 
of President Nyerere and Vice-President Kaw&wa gave him more 
scope.. But the mysterious drama is not yet played out. Among 
those who know Mr Kambona's left-wing past as a priest’s son who 
became a Law student in London, there are those who sec a com¬ 
munist prompter offstage. So far Mr Kambona has made no open 
commitment. On face of it, he quelled the mutiny on Dr Nyerere’s 
behalf. But Mr Sandy s's gloomy words last week, and the presence 
oft Dar-es-Salapm of three British warships with 8oo troops aboard, 
suggest that Britain has caught a whift of something dangerous in a 
wide area of Africa. 
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AST GERMANY 

Anomaly 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

JAS anyone thought of devising a par- 
"X lour game in which one side moves to 
in social recognition, while the other side's 
ratagems are designed to deny its oppo- 
:nts’ existence ? It could be called 
nomaly. One move is suggested by a 
‘port in the east German paper, Neues 
eutschlandi of an exhibition of British 
ter-colours that has been running in the 
st Berlin state gallery since January 6th. 
n first reading it would seem that the 
hibition is an example of cultural collabo- 
tion at a high level between Britain and 
►st Germany. Not that there is anything 
ribly wicked in that; after all the estim- 
ile Federation of British Industries 
dulgcs now and again in a bit of mercan- 
ie co-opcration with east Germany, and 
her countries' industries do the same. 

Yet, breathing Bonn’s touchy air, the un- 
fficiai English observer finds himself a 
ade surprised to read that 44 twenty-two 
ritish museums and private collectors” 
ave lent altogether 120 works, including 
etches by Rowlandson, Girtin, and 
iirner. Of course, the experienced players 
the British embassy were not caught 
pping. The exhibition in east Berlin, the 
quirer is told, has been contrived by one 
r Richard Carline, a 67-year-old artist 
ho is using the occasion to show what he 
0 can do with the brush. The exhibits 
c on their way back to England from 
king, where they were displayed under the 
ispices of the Sino-British Friendship 
Jeiety. 

Nor has the British government—as dab 
hand as any at Anomaly when it has a 
iind to be—been tricked into speakiug with 

unspeakable through the slapstick 
rusion into the game of Mr Patrick 



Herr Ulbricht and flowers 


Meehan. When the enterprising Mr 
Meehan presented himself at the east Ger¬ 
man frontier on August 29, 1963, looking 
for a new home, he gave Nottingham gaol as 
his former address in England. This was 
correct. Mr Meehan, a Scot who sometimes 
uses the name of Carson, had escaped on 
August 20th from the prison, where he was 
serving eight years for robbery. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, the cast Germans thought it 
proper to hold him and ask the British 
authorities in Prague to arrange to lake him 
away. The British declined to accept this 
information from a non-existent govern¬ 
ment, so Mr Meehan is still in custody in 
east Germany. He will, presumably, stay 
there until Germany is reunited or he is 
pushed into a recognised country. 

It is the scoring that would be trickiest. 
How many points do you lose for an aide- 
metnohe returned without comment from 
the British consul-general in Prague ? Or 
for letters sent back unopened by ihc west 
German chancellor in Bonn, or by his 
economics minister—as Herr Ulbricht and 
his minister for trade experienced this 
month and last ? And how many do you 
score for a signature on an international 
nuclear test ban treaty (August, 1963) and 
another one on a Berlin passes agreement 
(December 17, 1963) ? Do you get any¬ 
thing for forming (January, 10,1964) a Ger¬ 


man Shakespeare committee charged with 
staging a modish Shakespeare festival week 
at Weimar next April ? The niceties of this 
frivolous game are being studied afresh in 
Washington by the standing four-power 
committee that co-ordinates the West’s 
German policy. In order to demonstrate 
Bonn’s willingness, on the eve of the Geneva 
talks on disarmament, to contribute to the 
general effort to relax cast-west tension, the 
west German ambassador, Herr Knapp- 
stein, has produced a new memorandum 
proposing acceptable ways of reducing the 
stultifying distance between the two parts 
of Germany. The foreign ministry in Bonn 
is refusing to disclose its contents. But the 
parliamentary party of the Free Democrats, 
whose chairman is the minister for all- 
German questions, has put it about that its 
kernel consists of a refurbished scheme for 
setting up a four-power committee assigned 
exclusively to foster German reunification, 
and for this committee to be advised by an 
all-German committee (or probably three 
committees) composed of 44 technicians,” 
not “ officials.” Their task at first would be 
to promote travel, trade, sports fixtures and 
cultural exchanges between the two parts 
of the country, mainly with the aim of 
44 alleviating the lot ” of east Germans. 

B ut, of course, the matter is too serious 
to be a game. It is undeniable that, 
nearly 20 years after the war, life continues 
to be dispirit ingly grey for many east Ger¬ 
mans. According to figures published this 
week by the ministry for all-German 
questions, 3,692 persons fled to west 
Germany in 1963, at the risk of their lives, 
and another 29,665, all old or incurably 
ailing, were allowed to go. The eas: 
German regime’s failure to enliven the 
economy is by no means the only cause of 
the general malaise. " (The ambitious seven- 
year plan of 1959 has been prudently 
shelved, and a new one was substituted for 
it this month, guardedly providioa for seven 
years’ ” consolidation.”) The cnief griev- 
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anee is the mistrust, if not the contempt, in 
which the regime still holds its reluctant 
subjects. It is expressed ill the irksome 
lestrjetions that k imposes on individual 
freedom* in its mendacity, in the hate 
it preaches* and in the sycophancy that 
it demands from its immediate supporters. 
The regime’s most aggressive radio and 
television commentator, Herr Karl Eduard 
von Schnitzler, was mote revealing than 
he probably meant to be when he 
remarked in an interview published on 
January 12th that u the German is not 
suited for making decisions. He must be led 
forcibly towards his happiness.” 

Herr Ulbricht’s 17 million subjects are 
proving that, although Germans may be 
forcibly led to the communist trough, they 
cannot be made to drink. Herr Ulbricht is 
not popular in Germany. There are 
signs that, were it not for him and his con¬ 
spiratorial ambition, the west Germans 
would be readier now than they have been 


FROM OUR (XWKEMH)NDiiN T IN SPAIN 

O ne crane does not make the spring, not 
even when it is seen a month early, as 
cranes have been in Alava and Seville this 
year. But the cranes in a famous Russian 
him arc expected to fly, together with other 
Soviet fauna, across Spanish screens in 1964. 
Arc they the harbingers of the mooted diplo¬ 
matic thaw between Moscow and Madrid, 
or has everyone misread the signs ? 

One interesting sign was given last month 
when General Franco granted an interview 
to Le Figaro. Spanish censors and editors 
do not normally truncate the Caudiilo’s 
statements, but the translations of the inter¬ 
view carried compulsorily by all Spanish 
dailies omitted two vital passages (more 
than 600 words in all). In the first, General 
Franco let some air out of monarchist hopes 
of an early restoration and implied that, like 
many of his senior officers, he is un¬ 
impressed by the political calibre of cither 
of the two pretenders, Don Juan and Don 
Juan Carlos. 

In the second, he spoke of Spain's rela¬ 
tions with Cuba and tnc communist world. 
Spain maintains diplomatic relations with 
the Castro regime, he said, because by tradi¬ 
tion it conserves all possible contacts with 
Hispano-American countries, Russia, how¬ 
ever, was another matter: 

I have no desire whatsoever to establish 
diplomatic relations with the communist 
world. The communist countries never play 
cleanly and always resort to trickery. Their 
diplomatic missions rapidly become terrible 
centSs of intrigue and terrorist agitation. 

An honest opinion, it seemed, and a clear 
expression of one of the few principles on 
which the Franco regime has never compro¬ 
mised. Why suppress it ? 
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for a long time to remove some of the 
childish obstacles that have been preventing 
civilised intercourse between the two parts 
of the country. Referring in a broadcast on 
January 20th to the misrepresentations con¬ 
tained in Herr Ulbricht’s speech of January 
4th, the president of the Bundestag, Herr 
Gcrstenmaier, asked “ the gentlemen in the 
Kremlin ” in his peroration : tx Have you 
not really anyone better with whom the 
Germans could talk ? ” 

It seems that Herr Ulbricht woiild him¬ 
self like td be succeeded—when he con¬ 
siders the time to be ripe—by Herr Erich 
Honecker. Bom and schooled in the Saar, 
and now aged 51, Herr Honecker is the 
acting secretary of the party central com¬ 
mittee, particularly responsible for “ armed 
organisations and security,” But whether 
he is more liberal-minded than Herr 
Ulbricht is doubtful. And the reputation 
of being “ Ulbricht’s man ” hardly inspires 
public respect in Germany. 


A due was forthcoming at a New Year 
reception in Paris* The Russian ambassa¬ 
dor, Mr Sergei Vinogrfcflpv, proposed a 
toast to the Spanish ambassador, Don JoaA 
Maria dc Areilza: “ To the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Spain and the 
Soviet , Union.” The Spanish diploma! 
raised his glass and drank, Since then, the 
Madrid press has been allowed to announce 
that the Spanish and Soviet representatives 
in Paris have been discussing the question. 

Although it has never been officially 
admitted in Madrid, Russia and Spain have, 
in effect, already “ recognised ” one another. 
General Franco has accepted communica¬ 
tions from Mr Khrushchev addressed to the 
“ Head of the Spanish State ” and has 
replied to Mr Khrushchev as u Head of the 
Soviet Government. 11 Trade between Spain 
and communist countries has increased 
steadily. More than one middle-rank 
Spanish diplomat has visited Soviet territory. 

On the Spanish side, the principal objec¬ 
tion to the establishment of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions has been economic, not ideological. As 
a precondition. General Franco has 
requested the return to Spain of the gold 
reserves (worth more than £200 million) 
deposited in Russia by the Second Republic 
1 hat he defeated. The Russians have replied 
that they cannot discuss the matter in the 
absence of diplomatic relations, and that, 
anyway, most of the gold went to pay for 
weapons and other supplies sent to the 
Republicans. But fhey have encouraged 
Spaniards to believe that they might be will¬ 
ing to supply oil to Spain in partial restitu¬ 
tion. 

Economic advantages apart, it is argued in 
Madrid that the general would strengthen 
his political position by establishing formal 
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relations with Russia. He would certainly 
please the falangists, who have always been 
anti-American and insistent that liberal 
capitalism is as great an evil as communism. 
He would please big business, which is eager 
for any insurance against rejection by tnc 
European conuqpn market. He would please 
the liberalisers, grateful for any step away 
from the sterile dogmatism of the Franco 
regime’s first two decades. 

Acceptance of a Russian envoy would give 
the general an opportunity to demand that 
the communists tone down their broadcasts 
to Spain, notably those of the “ Free Spain 
Radio ” in Prague, which has a large 
audience, despite jamming, and acts as a 
focus of opposition sentiment, much of it 
non-communist. And, in apparently snap¬ 
ping his fingers at the United States, 
General Franco would be applauded by the. 
many Spaniards who lfye to draw a moral! 
for Spam from the contrast between xht 
“ independent ” France of General dc 
Gaulle—“ on whose words even Washing-, 
ton waits ”—and the docile, unconsideredl 
Fourth Republic. Rep^nri that Washington* 
is pressing Madrid to reject any ships-for j 
sugar proposal that n^ight* be made by Cuba 
have aroused anger In Spkiit, and there was; 
satisfaction that Sr Fraga Iribarne, tk 
minister of information, and other member: 
of the Spanish establishment attended the 
reception at the Cuban embassy to cum- J 
memorate Dr Castro’s revolution. 

It is hard to see what the Russians might 
hope to gain from an armistice with the. 
Caudillo. The presence of a Russian am i 
bassador in Madrid might help Dr Casirol 
and annoy the Americans, but at the costl 
of destroying the Communist party’s chancer 
in Spain and disillusioning a great many,, 
communist voters in France and Italy. Thd l 
blow to the Spanish communists would ba [ 
so heavy that some Spaniards, contemplat] [J 
ing this prospect, believe that Washington 
and Moscow have concluded a secret agree 
ment to disengage in Spain—a pilot agree¬ 
ment, “ bases in exchange for subversives/ 
to be reproduced, jf successful^ in othei 
sensitive areas. (Washington has announced 
its intention of closing its Saragossa air basi 
this year and the one at Torrej&i, neat 
Madrid, next year.) A more widely held 
belief is that the Russians are merely beitu 
realistic, having assurdd themselves that th: 
army will not permit a liberal regime (oik 
in which the communists could operatej| 
overtly) to succeed General Franco. J 

There arc signs that the Spanish Coin 
munist party is already in somb disarray- ^ 
A pro-Chinese edition of Mundo Oft en j j, 
has appeared (printed, perhaps, in Paris) ii * 
which Russian “ revisionism ’* is accused 0 
having betrayed .Sr JuJi&n Grimau an 
generally sola everyone down the river iij 
the interests of coexistence. The pro 1^ 
Russian leadership of the Spanish party 
now issued a statement warning the faithfu .. 
not to be taken in by alarmist speculate 
Reports of a rapprochement beeweef 
Moscow and Madrid were to be attrifc 
the statement said, to General Franco] '1 
desire to test Spanish opinion on this pointj 
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Red Flag in Madrid? 
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After Mr Nehru 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 

Parliamentary den*>w*cy does not 
. often produce mea j& jbot 

nwwjflw, ej*» « M* btjwi 

i g&4$i&*id«ne can iurogtllffab. eflpn 
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to pufvdi ptnb- 

3 (> tottering prime ftii&titr 
s t?qctt mtiM to « 
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Wednesday mw ifcc return to i 
the, IjBbtflkBMfc to the 

hyetr^aU Mr £al Bahadur Shatt^tarho 
i$ fK>rae mmiiter until he resigned under 
t Kam&raj jstoti lour months mtL l As 
inister without portfolio he will bw^pppr 
Die for cabinet co-ordination tod *91 
nctiou te leader of the house, thusrelkv- 
g Mr Nehru of Wo major burdens. Bat 
: was not formally designated deputy* 

Mr Shastri’* reinstatement is a sign of 
e increasingly important rok now being 
ayed by the Congress party naachtrtr. This 
ay be a valuable factor in preserving con- 
tuity in the coming months. This re- 


assertion of party power in turn derives 
{tom Mr Nehru's adroit use of the Kamaraj 
plan. 

ostensibly in answer to tk party's 
wish, l^jNthru made drastic chases In his 

S 'j dtp and in the state gommhents. 

.!0 tot of this has beeu the 

'Cnti#*cto t working ccrnitomwWie prknlcy 
klbonerljr enjoyed in ^fflho. 

working Committee irj j&mi&teM; mkL 
jjNft lft nomin ated by 

,fSil^S£?beara 

• n tNd i i fftrc is a compm|b^''1&i&^'iiW>wi>iiil> 
duatjr pMitieal views: stit -pig’ pfeifcftt . is 
u m nwtahably in the centp^^fy^b appoints 
fw (tie failure of extrcmM|'jf;blMtt'tne.^elt 
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and the tight lo get elected to k earlier this 
month at the party’s annual conference. 

The committee’s first concern in prepar¬ 
ing for the transition from Mr Nehru will 
be the preservation of party unity, which 
can legitimately be equated with the survival 
of India as a nation. This follows as much 
from Congress dominance in the country's 
life as from the fragmented nature of the 
opposition parties. The threat to unity 
^oojtcs k^s fiom the iqfi ihtm from the ex- 
^rseflbc 'ftyk sihee Whatew' tfiieir 

-OtWr faults, normally possess a secular ahd 
national outlook. With India and Pakistan 
increasingly estranged, communal disturb¬ 
ances like the outbreaks in Calcutta last 
week could easily escalate into an upheaval 
that would give the Hindu parties ari 
enormous political opportunity in the diffi¬ 
cult months ahead. yhey would see a 
chance to wean away many Tight- wing Con¬ 
gress members whose secularism is exceed¬ 
ingly dubious. If India's ruling party and 
its fledgling democratic institutions are 
to sdrvive such a challenge, the greatest need 
will he for Congress to hold together under 
a middle-of-the-road leader acceptable to 
mom factions and willing—at least in the 



Mr Nehru and daughter 


beginning—to continue Mr Nehru’s policies 
at home and abroad. The choice of leader 
will very likely have to be made from the 
Hindi-speaking north, which constitutes the 
largest linguistic and cultural area. Yet the 
choice will have to be acceptable to the 
smith, where the separatist movement has 
not inconsiderable strength. 

Most people agree that Mr Shastri, who 
is from Uttar Pradesh and has been Mr 
Nehru’s closest confidant in recent years, 
would best fill this role. One of India’s 
leading industrialists, Mr G. D. Birla, has 
been reported as saying that Mr Shastri is 
neither leftist nor rightist but a good dean 
mm who has “ no peat ideas about econo¬ 
mics.” Mr Shastri disclaims having great 
ideas about anything, and describes himself 
as u mediocre,” Yet he is undoubtedly 
nearest of all the top Congress leaders today 
to the heart and soul of India. And his 
performance while moving the resolution 
on democracy and socialism ait the Congress 
session earlier this month was as neat a 
political balancing act as the master Nehru 
could ask for. 

There has been some talk of Mr Nehru’s 
daughter, Mrs Indira Gandhi, being 
brought into the cabinet. As the person 
who won the most votes in the latest elec¬ 
tions to the Congress working committee, 
her popularity with the party has been con¬ 
vincingly marked. Her appointment as 
minister for external affairs is being urged 
not merely to relieve her father of one major 
burden he has carried since 1947, but also 
to formalise the part she has played in be¬ 
hind-the-scenes decision-making. She has 
been irresponsibly accused of fellow-travel¬ 
ling but it was she, as Congress president, 
who insisted upon the dismissal of the com¬ 
munist ministry in Kerala in 1959, while 
Mr Nehru, not the most decisive of men, 
was still pondering. 

Although Mrs Gandhi has often been 
mentioned as a possible candidate for the 
leadership, this seems highly improbable, 
not least because, some Indians think/a 
dynastic succession would be extremdy dis¬ 
tasteful to her father. But she would un¬ 
doubtedly form part of any collective 
leadership representing the inter-regiohal 
consensus that may now be expected to 
emerge. Mr Shastri and Mrs Gandhi have 
often worked closely together in party 
matters, and this may well continue. 
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IW« wp engineers of Rolls-Royce, photographed on the lawns at the Old Hall, the Company's advanced research and planning headquarters* 


SEARCH AMD BEVELOPMEXI 


TO 


ulsion. The great range of the Company’s activities 
Rolls-Royce a big practical advantage, for it allows 
>ss-seeding of ideas fcnd development experience' 
sen a large number of departments. This diversity 
a special importance to the Company’s centralised 
ard-planning units: they investigate new productk, 
ets and scientific phenomena, and in their pure 
rch role they explore a debade or more into, the , 


future for nfcw concepts of motive power. 

Rolls-Royoe research and development is programmed 
to meet the challenge of the future. It Is the basis of the 
Company’s confidence that Rolls-Royce engineering 
will maintain and develop its tebnhlcal superiority. 

MLlS-ffflYCE POWER far the future 

theh Ore excellent opportunities at Rolls-Rofie./or graduates in engineering* science 
„ .cutd the arts. , 
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DISARMAMENT 
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Balancing Now, Act Later 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT 
GENEVA 

O NCE upon a time, opening day at a 
disarmament conference used to yield 
at least one eye-catching Soviet gesture or 
statement. There would follow confused 
cries of “ Foul ! ” or u Let’s be serious 1 ”, 
as the western governments fumbled for an 
adequate retort. Times have changed. On 
Tuesday at Geneva the Russians just about 
tiptoed back into their seats. Mr Tsarap- 
jdn’s low-pitched opening speech, full of 
old saws with no teeth in them, seemed 
intended to get minimal press coverage ; his 
delegation could not even provide copies in 
Russian, although the speech was certainly 
no impromptu affair. 

Meanwhile President Johnson had sent to 
Geneva a special message which stole most 
of the first day's headlines, and had madp a 
television appearance to back it up. All 
this, only the day after he had enjoyed 
front-page coverage for his response to Mr 
Khrushchev’s New Year encyclical about 
the importance of being peaceful. The Rus¬ 
sians at Geneva did not seem fretted by 
these American firework displays. 

Fireworks or flatness; which, on these 
occasions, is better? Or is there a golden 
mean ? “ Balance ” has long been the key 
word in disarmament debates—at least since 
1961, when Mr McQoy beguiled Mr Zorin 
into agreeing, en Principe, that every pro¬ 
posed step towards disarmament must be 
scrutinised to ensure that it would not tilt 
the military balance to one side's advantage. 
* Neutrals ” as well as westerners have re¬ 
peatedly robbed the reluctant Russians' 
noses in rids agreed principle of general 
balance. When Mr Tsarapkin, on Tuesday, 
recited his list of proposals, all of them well 
woiA furi some as tatty as a used pta*- 
> — ■ ' ■■■■! ■ ■ — ■■■, , i n '‘■■ H i .ii ii 
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cleaner, several were at once recognised as 
familiar violations of the principle. {When 
he revived even the idea of a Mediterranean 
nuclear-free zone, somebody murmured: 
u Doesn’t he know that Russia hasn't got a 
submarine base in the Med any ifcor© ? ^ : 
But “balance ” can be of stijji wider applica¬ 
tion. How exactly should (jovemmeots be-;?-- 
have, if they want a psbtt&ted negotiation 
like the Geneva talks to be savedjrom ugly 
deadlocks on the one hand aid empty " 
euphoria on the other, from bothetlbibition* : 
ism and oblivion? 

The British at Geneva^with some signm- 
cant support “neutrafcf? 

there, plug 

to brass tacks paa&g groups.' “Sfcjp*'..■ 
is not just a „.__j»g {& the days : 

gone, when BcitaB^f status tymbol heze w^s 
its inclusion in tw thr ^ cr^b-coin- . 
mittee on a nuclear test 
ground for the Moscow treaty 
of payers could join the-^ 

§ *oups that Mr Peter % 
ritish delegate, and hig 
—with reason—are need* 
host of complex questions 
But the Russians, appar 
ever to discuss practical 
to object—though in the 
now fashionable—that study 
diversionary device. 

Meanwhile, one danger 
dissipation of energy and 
many disparate topics. The 
denominator at Geneva is 
up momentum after the 
taking some early stq 
short a step. There ^ 
groups whfl> to^ffiapfcsty _ 

soifeg as ills taken 
»»;,ijseep" immobilism at bay. 
Gyrofyingthouj^ it is to hear the two 
/ s u p de-p b w ers announcing unilateral actions 
to slow down die arms race, and urging 
each other to be swayed by the force of 
“ mutual example,” it would be nicer still 
to get something done by actual agreement. 

Just what, though? The cognoscenti at 
Geneva, reking oyw the many proposals 
■Mi mm ly litter the grten tabl^ purse 4 
mgmwifl up at the . sight of esch-item that 
seems designed more for mere display than 
for acceptability, and raise a hopeful eye¬ 
brow on coming upon anything that seems 
to throw even a slender span across the 
familiar gulfs. Mr Johnson's priority item 
—the idea of “ a verified freeze ’* of rickets 
and other , strategic nuclear vehicles—raised 
few hopes this week. His offer to “ accept 
international verification of the reactor shut¬ 
down already scheduled io our country ” 
raised a few; but they fell again when it 
etperged dpt.tfcis offer depended'oh a sim- 
-flar «wi£tw*ept*!nk*. But some eyebrows 
remain hopeftlliy csocked at die sight of the 
two items common to bodrAmeticart and 
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Soviet initial statements: (he prefect 
observation posts, presented as /» sane 
against either surprise attack “or 
war, and the idea of an agreement 
the spread of nuclear wins acOOes the wa 
Mr Tsarapkin at least 
the ides of observer posts, 
seemed to, be fading froi 




is fK 

body 

(in.. 

offer, 4$kfr..brita-all the Ehssians’ 
mare» vimmat miW Hp ag 
The m-a Mb $m- dhcq 3 h* $ 
meansoioMd.' /NfeAitaicfei’ |<R'ai 
c*Uy pqmkfrS Msmr mmriroerua of i 
<1f Ru8Sw |ppduceS^!aQne, at least the L 
will daiimmistRbfe tty: OTjjlect'for a * i 
fied fcdW^-in.«anMl'‘Eur6pe wh * 



kivJKr 

BHMOUf tC- 


. ..... The ‘ 

r eryqu*erijf 
, Tvl ,... „,.„ like camjrif^ti 
diet may soon try to give it^jmk: 

Gripped in snow and ky wii 
Geneva assemblage can hardly % 
present a heartwarming spectacle at 
Under a leaden sky, the subfusc c 
could murmur only about small ad 
“ collateral ” and other bankers' terms, 
there was any colour in the scene, it 
the red ink ia> various governments’ T 
sury books, which at least provides a strong) 
incentive towards the hoped-for “turn, 
pp» M iM*)a#ms m . iftherewas 
gof £5 in die tails; a* 

ag it “bon&e *^of B47 bombers 
matching Soviet Badgers—a more attractive) 
idea, certainly, than passing these ageini 
status symbols on to the Sukarnos of 
world. But the men of Geneva, as the; 
inch their way past snowdrifts tbit look likj 
old frozen pbstures, itiust be inclined to rc-j 
vise the old French formula and 
that “les absents ont toujours 
Lobby talk toms almost wistfully to n 
Marge and colourful gestures made by 
great absentees, France and China, in 
wide World outride the J Palais des Ni 
and the 'week's. best rumour was. a 
that Mr.Chpu En-lai would soon descend 
on Griteva hself. #5 1 s 



he thoroughbred on the right comes from a long line of race-winners. So does the thorough- 
red on the left. It’s the new Alfa Romeo Giulia Sprint G.T.—and 'sprint’ is just the word 
or it. This 4-seater coupe is, as you can see, a very elegant motor car indeed. It is also 
^ery powerful and slightly aggressive. Goes fast (over 112 m.p.h.); accelerates vividly (twin- 
hoke carbs on a 1570 cc, 122 bhp engine); stops immediately you tell it to (disc brakes on 
II wheels); holds the road like . . .well, like an Alfa. Takes a very comfortable two plus two. 
ike all the new Alfa Romeos, the Giulia Sprint G.T. is available with right-hand drive, 
uch better for overtaking-as you will! Price £1839.13.0. including purchase tax. 

*t drlw on* of the new Alfa Romeos. There Is a whole Isn't interested in safe, fast, exciting motoring. You can arrange a 

! nge of right-hand drive Alias (saloons, sports, coupes and test drive In the Alfa of your choice by getting In touch with 
nvertlbles) waiting for someone like you to get behind the ALFA ROMEO (QJL) LTD., Demonstration Division, 164 Sloans 
'eel and go. Something for every motorlst-except anyone who Street; London S.W.1. Telephone: BELgravia 7746. 
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Start here! 


Make synthetic fibers. Paint a house. Spray your garden. Print a book. What’s 
fundamental to all ? Aromatics — a family of petroleum-based chemicals used in 
many familiar products. Esso aromatics make synthetic fibers possible, paints spread 
evenly and last longer, insecticides work effectively, inks dry quickly. Esso research 
and quality control are fundamental reasons for the excellent reputation of Esso 
aromatics. Our first concern? Provide a continuous world-wide supply of the widest 
range of aromatic products and technical assistance. Another reason why Esso 
is the World’s First Choice! Our local organization welcomes your inquiry. 
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Not So Silent Spring 


FROM OCR BONN CORRESPONOENT 
hey have more sense than to serve the 
visitor 44 Rhine Salmon the canteen 
after he has spent the morning touring the 
Bayer plant at Leverkusen (where the air 
reeks to the layman of aspirin) or the 
Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik at 
Ludwigshafen, some 140 miles up the 
Rhine. He has seen too much. 44 Yes,” a 
Badische executive reflected the other day, 
looking down from the roof of the 22-storcy 
administrative building on to the stretch of 
water bordering the largest single concentra¬ 
tion of chemical plant in Europe, 44 yes, we 
draw a lot from the Rhine ”—and, with a 
meaningful grin, 44 we put plenty back,” 
The big three west German chemical 
companies—Farbwerke Hoechst pay tribute 
to the Rhine via the Main—confess to some 
fouling of the waters, and penitently try to 
purge their sin, whenever possible in full 
sight of the public. But, as alleviators of 
aches and pains, and as the farmer’s, the 
gardener’s and the photographer’s friend, 
they deplore human ingratitude when they 
are scolded for mischief which they consider 
is, if not the embroidery of old wives’ tales, 
often caused by the folly or the avarice of 
customers. Pained by the brutal allegations 
fashionable today, which brand them as 
little better than a bunch of irresponsible 
Philistines peddling nasty plastics and 
poison in disguise, they arc conspicuously 
intensifying their propaganda. Thi& year 
the west German chemical industry as a 
whole is expecting to increase its publicity 
budget by abput 5 per cent, which is as 
much as it is expanding investment by. 
(Over two billion marks, that is about £200 
million, was invested in 1963.) Out of the 
campaigns being hatched we shall see more 
militant advertising, addressed both to the 
general public and to influential groups and 
individuals. The post .this year will be 
carrying more of those roving folders and 
brochures in which the chemical manufac¬ 
turers present the virtues of their new¬ 
fangled wares in words and pictures that 
everybody can more or less understand. 

The going will not everywhere be easy. 
Among the more considered criticism to 
which the industry wishes to reply is that 
of Rachel Carson, a German translation of 
whose book, “ Silent Spring,” was published 
last year, and that of a group of scholars 
whose lectures have been assembled by 
Hans-Joachim Nctzer in one volume entitled 
Siinden an der Natur ” (“ Sins against 
Nature ”). In both these books ti^e dangers 
arising from the misuse of pesticides and 
artificial fertilisers are persuasively dis¬ 
cussed. (Farbwerke Hoechst have cited 
Rachel Carson in one of their advertise¬ 
ments.) There has been the international 
tragedy of the sedative drug Thalido¬ 
mide. Nor can the chemists dismiss out 
of hand the validity of the debate under 
way in Germany concerning the effects of 


certain food preservative^ and colouring 
stuffs. The Bundesrat was supposed to 
have, decided; by December |t, 1963, 
whether the disputed ffsh preservative 
hexamethylenetetramine might be used 
experimentally for yet another two years. 
It did not do so, but has promised to givfc 
a ruling in February; in the meantime the 
canners are having to make do without it 
There is much else for the chemists’ pub¬ 
licity men to deal with—objections, for 
instance, to oranges and lemons whose rind 
is tainted with poisonous preservative, com¬ 
plaints or rumours of nylon garments that 
irritate the skin, and so on. 

Boards of management are taking con¬ 
siderable trouble to back their propagan¬ 
dists’ words with deeds. Bayer is able to 
make it known that it has lately fitted cleans¬ 
ing devices to the three most offensive of 
its twenty chimneys at Leverkusen, and that 
its sulphuric acid plant has been rehoused 
in three sections to make its emissions less 
bpastlv. Bayer claims to be spending some 
30 million marks a vear, and employing 16 
chemists and 60 assistants on fighting pollu¬ 
tion of water and air. And the Chemische 


IRELAND 

Hustings Hustle 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN EIRE 

j now seems likely that 1964 will be an 
election year in Ireland, as in Britain. 
The circumstances are different, as no Irish 
election need necessarily be held until 
towards the end of 1966. The prime 
minister, Mr Lemass, has, however, been in 
trouble ever since the budget last spring 
introduced a tax of sixpence in the pound 
on all retail sales and services. The intro¬ 
duction of this turnover tax was designed 
to spread the load of taxation and avoid an 
increase in direct taxation in a country 
where comparatively few people are assessed 
for income tax. 

Imposed at the retail level it provides 
a check on the incomes of plenty of 
shopkeepers who have hitherto been prudent 
enough to avoid paying any income 
tax at all. It led to bitter debates in the 
Dail, where successive stages of the finance 
bill were carried by only one vote, through 
the support of independent deputies. Whed 
a vote of no confidence at the end of Octobet 
produced ? government majority of four, its 
dependence on the independents became 
even more marked. 

Yet the foxy and prudent Mr Lemass 
decided to hang drt—probably because 'the 
turnover tax came into operation at the 
beginning of November, which would have 
given it the maximum impact at an autumn 
election. He now faces two by-elections 
which may be held towards the end of 


WtTk&’Huls has just announced that it 
ha§ spent 50 million marks during the last 
10 years on looking for solutions to the 
water problem. One of the results is that 
the cdfrnp$|y ^ how setting up plant to 
manufacture’ i "hew detergent, which it 
claims can be more easily broken up in 
sewage -Both these companies, and 

several others* are in touch with the inter¬ 
national research group formed after the 
world petroleum congress at Frankfurt last 
June, whuse headquarters are at The Hague. 

Stung by widespread‘disparagement of 
plastics, Badische Anilin, und Soda Fabrik, 
the biggest plastic material maker in west 
Germany, has set up a special department 
to advise manufacturers how to make the 
most, technically and aesthetically, of the 
various materials now available. Badische 
has turned out the simple beakers ordered 
for the Olympic winter sports meeting at 
Innsbruck, but it also has some impressive 
specimens on show of what an imaginative 
designer can do. It runs an agricultural 
research station at Limburgerhof, whose 
special business is to watch the performance 
of pesticides and artificial fertilisers. Not¬ 
withstanding their “sins against nature,” 
the chemical manufacturers confidently 
believe they will have no difficulty in the 
long run in persuading the world that they 
do much more good than harm. 


February. Neither of them promises well 
for the government. Mr Lemass has 
begun to suggest that government defeats 
will be followed by a general election. It 
is certain that a reduction of two in his 
majority would make the business of 
government impossible. 

What the election will >bc about is not 
yet clear. The first impact of the turnover 
tax is over. Employers and unions have 
agreed on a wage increase of 12 per cent 
which is supposed to maintain stability of 
wages for the next two and a half years. 
This increase is certainly well out of line 
with any measurement of increased pro¬ 
ductivity or with the trend in the balance 
of payment, but it brings peace and could 
be the least of all possible inflationary evils. 

The chief opposition party has resolutely 
refused to disclose what its policy would 
be if it won. Its leader, Mr James Dillon, 
has promised that the turnover tax would 
be repealed. His suggestion that the 
money will be found from economy in 
public expenditure has not carried convic¬ 
tion. Among Mr Dillon’s many qualities 
taciturnity is not usually reckoned ; and it 
is hard to see how the opposition can rely 
on anything more than a protest vote 
without a policy upon which all the various 
parties of the opposing coalition might agree. 
A general election is extremely ynlikely to 
settle anything. But a general election cam¬ 
paign now, with its economic quibbles, its 
numberless shades of political grey, and its 
total lack of issues of principle, would settle 
one thing For good: 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone. 

She’s with O’Leary, in the grave. 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1963 

ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks,. . 

U. 5. Government Obligations. 

State, Municipal and Public Securities. 

Other Securities... 

Loans .. 

Banking Premises and Equipment. .., 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. . 

Accrued Interest and Other Assets. . .. 

LIABILITIES 


Deposits ..*.$5,578,301,094 

Acceptances. 217,306,513 

Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. 59,946,723 

Borrowed Funds. 74,900,000 

Dividend Payable January 2, 1964. 5,859,334 

Other Liabilities.* 11,902,324 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses. 116,545,068 

Capitol Funds: 


Capital Stock ($15 Par). $175,780,005 

Surplus. 200,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 99,431,761 475,211,766 

U. S. Government obligation* and other securities carried at $3)7,287,122 
Were pledged for various purposes as required or permitted by low. 

International Division? 

44 Wall Street, New York 

Overseas Branches: 

7 Princes Street, E. C. 2; 10 Mount Street, W. 1, London 
Representative Offices: 

Beirut, Frankfurt am Main,, Madrid, Manila, Pqris, Rome, Sqo Paulo, Tokyo 

Incorporated with Limited Liability tn V.,S. A. ' 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation r 


$1,507,561,491 

903,388,807 

644,373,961 

53,970,487 

3,106,262,609 

61,846,613 

213.757,584 

48,811,270 

$6,539,972,822 
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THE WORLD □ AMERICAN SURVEY 


Economy with 
Progress 

J. ' f WASHINGTON, DC 

HE superlatives which Americans are protfod of should include 
the complexity of their federal government’s Budget. Presi* 
dent Johnsfcn has not yet made a Texan-scyle claim that he has 
submitted a more bewildering Budget ^|an any previous president 
but he probably could. An <^r»ordfcary combination pf goad 
luck, inheritance from the past and sensible manipulation of purely 
financial accounts has made it possible for the President to present 
a Budget for the 1965 fiscal year beginning next July that is highly 
expansionary but with expenditures which seem lower ; that allows 
more money for practically everything worth while, from weather 
research through education to an attack on poverty, without increas¬ 
ing the total; that reduces spending in the broad area of national 
security without redjUcing national security; that cuts taxes while 
increasing revenues. If American citizens, and especially American 
conservatives, are unconvinced by such accounting, it is under¬ 
standable. But in fact the President has not, as has been suggested, 
achieved his feat with mirrors—or not, at any rate, with more 
mirrors than 1 other Presidents have used. 

It may, for instance, surprise foreigners as well as Americans to 
learn that there will a vast programme for housing development 
and urban renewal which will have the effect of adding net receipts 
of $300 million to the Budget rather than of increasing expendi¬ 
tures. And yet that is indeed what will happen because of an 
ingenious but financially legitimate sale of mortgages and other 
assets acquired in the past. Some may wonder how public assis¬ 
tance payments to the poor can rise while the federal government 
spends less on this account. But they can be excused for not 
understanding how this is made possible by changes from one 
fiscal year to another in the unexpended balances held by the 
states which administer this programme. The non-Keynesian may 
find it hard to believe that \vhat was labelled a tax cut of $11 billion 
in 1963 has been made into one of $12 billion in 1964 simply by 
the passage of time and the increase in incomes and profits. He 
may be even more amazed that such a tax cut could increase 
receipts; but that is precisely what will happen unless the fore¬ 
casts of the income-generating effects of the tax cut prove drastically 
wrong. Americans accustomed to the Eisenhower days when 
Mr Charles Wilson and Mr George Humphrey squeezed defence 
spending while falsely claiming that this involved no reduction 
m the security of the nation may be doubtful whether a $1.1 billion 
1 eduction in military outlays can be accomplished safely now ; and 
yet the best evidence that this* is in fact the case is the mild 
reaction of the heads of the armed services, who know better than 
anyone that the investment in America's deterrent force, both 1 
nuclear and conventional, has now passed its peak. 

Eighteen months from now, when the actual results are in and 
the Budget presented this week hits long been forgotten, it is 
highly probable that some otf the reductions shown in the estimates 

will nbt 'h^t b*en teattsfcd:.Controversial changes in legislation 

in such fields as agriculture, for example, may never be enacted 
and the resulting savings will therefore not materialise. But this 
is normal. On the other side of the coin, several hundred million 
dollars of outlays for such things as aid to primary and secondary 


education may never occur, also because of a refusal by Congress 
to enact the proposed legislation. AH in all, there is no reason 
to expect the outcome in 1965 to vary more radically than in any 
other year from the original estimates. Ir can he said with some 
assurance that Mr Johnson, for betrer or worse, has halted for one 
year the steeply upward trend of federal spending. This leaves, 
df course, the question whether it is for better or for worse. The 
first reaction of liberal Americans was one of shock and dismay. 
"The Budget seemed to confirm their fcais that in practice a tax 
Cut would have the effect of putting a curb on government 
outlays, in order to pacify those who distrust deficit spending, 
with the result that the economy would receive less stimulus and 
fhat the effort to solve America's numerous problems would be 
reduced. The two questions must be considered separately. 

T ul President has found an ingenious device to keep the Budget 
as stimulative as was always intended, in Spite of the restric¬ 
tion on expenditure. By this trick the rates for withholding taxes 
(as PAYE is called in America) will be cut slightly more than 
was originally planned in the tax Bill. The practical effect is 
that, while liabilities for personal income tax in 1964 will fall by 
the same amount as was always anticipated in the Bill, some $6.8 
billion, collections of personal income taxes in the year will decline 
(from what they would have been without the tax cut) by $8 billion 
instead of by $6 billion. In the end the difference will be made 
up by a small adjustment of tax refunds in the spring of 1965 ; 
meanwhile, the economic stimulus provided by higher personal 
incomes in 1964 will be just as great as if the estimate for govern¬ 
ment spending in the Budget had been for $100 billion, as ex¬ 
pected, instead of for $98 billion, as it is. 

The Americans now use a relatively new concept called the 
“ full employment surplus " to measure the stimulative or restric¬ 
tive effect of a given Budget. The concept has developed as 
economists have become increasingly aware that the deficit or 
surplus in the Budget accounts is no measure at all, because in 
the main this only reflects the state of the economy and does not 
determine it. The full employment surplus compares what the 
government's receipts would be, if the gross national product were 
high enough to produce full employment, with planned expendi¬ 
tures, both converted to a national income basis; two charts at 
the bottom of the next page illustrate this concept. The 
higher the resulting surplus, the more restrictive the Budget (in 
effect, the more restrictive the planned rates of taxation), regard¬ 
less of what the conventional accounts show. By this measure 
the new Budget is stimulative to the tune of $9 billion—a full 
employment surplus of about that in 1963 is reduced to zero in 
1964, mainly by the reduction in taxes but also by a small increase in 
real (in economic terms) federal spending. The decline in the 
conventional deficit from $ro billion to $5 billion reflects this. 

This is by far the most Keynesian programme ever offered in 
the United States, with the caveat that the tax cut was in fact 
proposed a year ago but is only now in the last stages of enact¬ 
ment by Congress. The government's economists, with no major 
challenge from outside, believe it will jjush the country’s gross 
national product above $620 billion in 1964 j ibis VfoUld mean 
a growth of 6.5 per cent r in qyrrent )4oUars and a growth of 
£ per cent in real terms,. So stli^uiatiye is the programme that; 
the President and his Council of Economic Advisers have deemed 

>' Continued on page 311 

Budget detail*—page 308 
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President Johnson’s Budget 


All vears are fiscal years ending June 30 ih unless other wist stated. 
Figures are in $ billion. Those for 1964 and 1965 w'c estimates 
and those for receipts presume that the pending tax Bill will lake 
effect retroactively as from January I, 1964* * 


Sources : — The 1963 Budget of the United States Government; 
Economic Report of the President and Annual Report of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, transmitted to Congress in January , 1964. 


T HE charts on the right look at Picsident Johnson’s 
Budget for the 1965 fiscal year which begins 
next July in three different ways ; all of them make it 
clear that the planned reductions in government 
tpending, and therefore in the federal deficit, are 
important not so much for their size as for the change 
in direction which they bring. The traditional 
administrative Budget does not include various 
government activities, such as spending for highways 
and for social welfare, financed through special taxes 
which go into trust funds. The cash Budget includes 
these transactions and gives a more complete picture 
of the government’s finances. The calculation based 
on the national income accounts shows the current 
impact of the government’s activities on the public. 

The 1965 estimate for new obligational authority 
is less austere. At $ 103.8 billion it is $r .2 billion above 
the estimate for the current year (although well below 
the amount requested when the 1964 Budget was pre¬ 
sented to Congress); the figure for 1963 was $ 102.3 
billion. The pattern of change, however, is much the 
same as in the estimates for actual spending shown 
in the following table: 



1963 

1964 

1965 

National defence. 

52 8 

55 3 

54 0 

International affairs. 

2 6 

2 4 

2 2 

Space and technology. 

2 6 

4 4 

5 0 

Agriculture. 

7 0 

6 1 

4 9 

Natural resources. 

2 4 

2-5 

2 6 

Commerce and uansport . 

2 8 

3 2 

3 1 

Housing. 

- 1 

- 2 

- 3 

Labour and welfare. 

4-8 

5 5 

5 8 

Education. 

1-2 

1-3 

1 7 

Exservicemen. 

5 2 

5 4 

5 1 

Interest . 

10 0 

10 7 

III 

General government and othei (net) 

1 5 

1 7 

2 6 

Total expenditures . 

92 6 

98 4 

97 9 


Defence and space programmes and international 
affairs arc still responsible for half ihe government's 
outlays ; last year the proportion was 51 per cent. 

President Johnson expects receipts from taxes to 
go up next year, as the following table shows, 
because of the impetus which tax reduction should 
give to expansion in the private sector of the economy. 



PAYMENTS 


□ 1963 



Adrwnistrotive 

budget 


Cash 

budget 



1 1965 


SOI 


Administrative Cash 

*<»«•» budget SSZ 


National 33 
income -sTI 

account 



CHANGES IN SPENDING 

3 $bn 2 l-O+l 2 3 4ibn5 


- above chart shows hozv the obligational 
f oiitv for r rhieh (Song)ess is asked each 
afjicis ypending in future years. 


National defence 


Spoce 


Interest 

Health, labour, welfcie 
ond education (including 
ottock on poverty) 

All other 


TOTAL 








1964 COMPARED 
WITH 1963 
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In both his Economic Report and his Budget 
Message the President stressed the impressive rate of 
growth which had been achieved and sustained since 
President Kennedy came to office at the low point or 
the last recession early in 1961 . But Mr Johnson 
also stressed that this expansion had not been strong 
enough to absorb the country’s idle capacity, among 
workets or in factories. In the chart on the right, 
potential gross national product is the amount the 
, r * 0 untry could produce if unemployment were held 
'it.pnly 4 pe*U£ppt of the labour force instead of the 
present 5 I per cent. 
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How many TIME International readers attended 
college or university? 



time readers are highly qualified fo^their present 
positions. Most of them have had some technical or 
formal training, hold a university or post-graduate 
degree. They heive attained important,positions in 
business, government and the professions. They 
are the key people who wield influence and buying 



power vastly out of proportion tothejf numbers. To 
them. TIME Magazine's weekly reports and evalua¬ 
tions of world business and international affairs are 
a necessity. To you, TIME is ftquafly necessary in 
any selective marketing plain in.any world market. 
Talk to the right people Th the right place... in TIME. 


TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin Ameru TIME Asia TIME South Pacific. And their regionais. 
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A REPORT FROM 

PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL l^ D 


STATEMENT of CONDITION 

DECEMBER 31, 1963 _ 

RESOURCES 


Gish and Due from Banks. 

U. S. Government Securities. 

U. S. Government Agency Securities. 

Stare and Municipal Sccuriiies. 

Oilier Securities. 

loans and Discounts . 

Federal Funds Sold . 

Direct Lease Financing. 

Bank Buildings and Leasehold Improvements .... 

Customers’ Liability Account o7 Acceptances. 

Other Resources. 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits . 

Federal Funds Purchased. 

Acceptances. $29,935,815 

Less Amount Held in Portfolio. . . 27,116,8$6 


$ >19,238,802 
170,735,198 
6 , 445,900 
79,212,540 
10,952,813 
651,714,631 
5,500,000 
1,482,260 
83^59 
2,355,292 
10.020,370 
*1,300,481,456 


$1,143.584,205 
6,150,000 

2,818,959 


Reserve for Taxes. 5,6(>6,4(>2 

R eser\ e for Di vidend 

( Payable January 2, 19<ii) . 1.853,469 

Other Liabilities. 11.1 70,101 


1.171,243,196 


V.ilu.ition Reserves: 

Foi loans. 

For Securities. 

Capital Funds* 

( apital Stock (M0 Par Value) 

Surplus . 

Undivided Profits. 


FRi:i>hRic A Potts, 

?rt at 


24,690.380 

2.679,0)0 

26,369,420 

26,478,125 
63,521,875 
12,868,840 
' 102.868,840 
51,300,481,456 


FREDERICK Hbldring, 
Vice President and Manager. 
InternationaI Di\ Islm 
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THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


PhlladdphtatntenNltional Investment Corporation • Philadelphia, Pa. USA 

N.Y. 0f|» * Manhattan Plaza 

Capital^ terptui,$90,000,000 • Cable Address: “Ptrilabank” 
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it neocssary to reaffirm k1 stronger terms thane Vor America*# version 
of an incomes policy, urging trade '.union*'and chore industries 
with market power to - refraih from * inflationary ” increases m 
wages and prices. Because the economy has had so much slack, 
in spite of a good rate of growth, in the recent past, suchan 
incomes policy seems by the test of results to have succeeded, better 
in the United States than in any other country; wholesale prices 
have been 1 stable and average wages have risen no more than 
the 3 per cent allowed for by the increase in productivity. But 
this record is likely to be severely tested in 1964, even though the 
stimulative fiscal programme cannot hope to get the economy 
back to opemuing at full capacity in aringlc year. 

Finally, there is the question whether the President has in fact 
redirected the federal government’s spending toward domestic 
needs while saving, where savings are possible/chiefly in the area 
of national security: < Once again, thd preliminary judgment must 
be that he htts succeeded here as wdk The increases in new 
approptfiartions^*—expenditures will follow with a lag—in the fields 
of education, health, welfare and labour are just tinder $3 billion. 
The role of the federal government in' education alone has risen 
enormously in spite of* the continued refusal of Congress to enact 
what the general public thinks of as u federal aid to education ”— 
namely, gcitejqlj fkwfirial briefer, primary ?and } s£Opndaty 

schools. Tlie hew ‘piro^ramme for dt^lifitgf with poverty exciting 
and, ultimately, expensive. The fruitful schemes for improving 
the national parks,, developing natural resources, for better airports* 
for urban renewal anc( so on* will all get more funds. . f 

There will not be as much 0? many would have liked, (but the 
surprising thing is that tbip Budget is not as auatcre ip the broad 
held pf domestic programmes as most of those under President 
Kennedy., It-i*. dpubtful if Mr Johnson can produce such a 
feat twice running. But excessive scepticism abput his achieve¬ 
ment this time $eems misplaced, ^ord Keynes and Lord Beveridge 
an both be permitted a quiet smile in their gtaves, 


Leaving Washington 

TJ liuctantly and, regretfully” president Johnson has 

Xx accepted the resignation from his staff of Mr Theodore 
Sorensen* President Kennedy’s chief and mpst intimate assistant. 
Mr Sorepscn stayed long anough to draft the new President's first 
speeches and legislative messages aqd to satisfy himself that the 
Johnson Administration- was dedicated to carrying on the late 
President’s policies. But this service could not have been $^sy for 
a man who for eleven , years had identified himself with John 
Kennedy’s career and ambitions. Nor was it to be expcqted that 
Mr Johnson would rely on him to the extent |J*at his, predecessor 
did ; already the new President shows a preference for a multi¬ 
plicity of advisers. Now Mr Sorensen is free to write the .analytical 
study of the Kennedy years which be is .uniquely qualified to do 
and which will be a lasting memorial tq a fruitful collaboration 
between a rich, idealistic Roman Cathoiic from the east and an 
equally idealistic but more liberal and Protestant son of the west 

Mr Sorensen is ^he first important member of Kennedy’s staff 
to leave and he will be followed soon,,; it is, expected, by Mr Arthur 
Schlesinger* Jr, .another link with the more liberal Democrats. 
But no other important departures are imminent. This week’s 
other resignation, equally regretted* is that of Mr Edward Mmrow 
who needs time to convalesce after an operation for lung cancer, 
In his place as director <jf the United States Information Agency 
President Johnson has appointed Mr Carl Rowan, the present 
Ambassador to Finland, who will become the highest-ranking Negro 
in the . government and the first tp attend meetings of the Cabinet 
wd the National , Security Council. Mr Johnson; has long had a 
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high regard for Mr Rowan and his experience in government arid 
‘ourpalism shoulf’gfend fcim in tefcd steacL. ’TUtt it vvjl^f®' be 


Rowan has hot endeared mmselfe*ttf other journalists. 

Mr Johnson’s most dejicatr personal legacy must be the Attorney 
General, Mr Robert Kennedy. Loy^Uv bfa Rcnqedy dsykted to 
stay on until after No^vembe^ eleCtidtii ar J6akt* tlidiigjh his! Editions 
with his brother’s successor seem to be more chose of mutual respect 
than, affection. Now Mr Johnson has reciprocated by entrusting 
Mr Kennedy with a , peace-making mission m President Sukarno. 
This is the first .rime that Mr Kennedy has moved back into the 
limelight since the assassination. Lacking a Vice^Preridcnt, Mr 
Johnson , needs a high-level trouble-shooter. Mr JohnaPn qp also 
use Mr Kennedy’s popularity and contacts in the big northern 
states. According to a recent poll, the Attorney General is the 
man most favoured for the vice-presidential nomination among the 
rank and file of the Democratic, party. 


Launching In Ohio 

C olonel john glsnn, who was the first American to,orbit the 
earth two years ago, launched himself last week, in to a race 
for the Senate with a blast-off which has shaken the Democratic 
party in Ohio.i Colonel. Glenn’s decision to brush the space dust 
off his shoes was no great surprise* For some rime he has shown 
signs of feeling that a, national hero may have higher responsi* 
biliries and wider opportunities thapare offered ip space ; this has 
caused ill-veiled irritation among his fellow astronauts and. his 
superiors, who do not seem to regret his departure, tJ But his 
ambition to be the first astronaut in the Senate revolutionises the 
political picture in Ohio. The incumbent, Senator Stephen 
Young, is 74 and,-although fie is» hard-working and a loyal sup¬ 
porter of the Kennedy aqd Johnson Administrations*, he seems, 
far from certain of re-election if the Republican candidate is—as 
he, seems almost sure to be—Mr Robert, Taft, Jr, the spn of a 
famous father and an able politician in hi$ own right. Moreover, 
Democrats yearn to >via, back Ohio ip this year’* presidential 
election ; the state ypted for Mr Nixon in i960. 

Months ago §ome Democrats bpth in. the state and, it is said, 
as far away as Mr Robert Kennedy in Washington, tried to 
persuade Colonel Glenn to stand. . But, he was not easy to pin 
down ; indeed as recently as, a fortnight ago* when,, be described 
himself as a “ conservative Democrat or a Liberal Republican,” he 
did not seem quite sure which, pany Jhe belonged, to. The party 
organisation in Ohio therefore closed ranks behind/Senator Young 
except for Representative Wayne ; Hays,, a dissident with reasons 
of his own for persuading Colonel Glenn tq enter, the race. Air 
Hays’s persistence has been rewarded. A convention of party 
leaders which met on Monday to endorse Senator Voting—the 
party’s rank and file will have the la$Lu*ord on May 5th—decided 
by a narrow majority to endorse no one. This was a victory 
for Mr Glenn and a blow to Senafor Young and perhaps to Ohio 
Democrats, who are not as a rule strong enough to Win elections 
if they are disunited, But, as one observer said* to vote against 
Mr Glenn is almost Him voting against thCjflag,, | . ■ 

Other Democrats, particularly those who support Senator 
Young* are less reverent. They poipt on* that Colonel Glenn* 
who has, no experience in politics or government, wants to start 
at the top in the Senate instead of bring content to begin in the 
House of Representatives. No ope knows* either, what his political 
views are— apart from praise forPresident Johnson $ until Colonel 
Glenn severs his ccmnectfons with the Marines (winch will take 
a few weeks)* he may not campaign actively or discuss issues. 
Even so* the betting ip Ohio ri that he will win the nomination 
and will prove a formidable opponent for Mr Taft. 
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I. Off the News Starfd 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

or weeks the newspaper had been getting thinner. Towards 
the end there were rarely more than eight pages of world 
and national news with another eight pages for business and finance. 
Hardly any advertisements broke up the long columns of type on 
the grey sheets. So, sixteen months after taking its first step 
towards becoming a national newspaper, the New York Times 
announced that its western edition would cease to appear at the 
end of this week. Perhaps even sadder than the death of the 
paper is the fact that it may not be missed by the very people 
who most welcomed its coming. 

When the west coast edition started with such high hopes in 
October, 1962, it had an initial circulation of 120,000. Although 
it was printed at night in Los Angeles, delivery was guaranteed 
for the next morning in the cities along the Pacific coast and in 
most of the thirteen states covered by the edition. That guarantee 
was kept, on the whole, although in some places distribution was 
found to be more difficult than had been expected. Even so, by 
March, 1963, daily sales were down to 87,000 ; in June they were 
71,000 and Only a costly circulation drive brought them up to 
85,000. A minimum of 100,000 was needed for even a short¬ 
term plan of operation ; when it became clear that this figure 
could not be reached, the management of the Times decided reluc¬ 
tantly to cease publishing the western edition. The financial losses 
must have been substantial. Now the Times is to concentrate on 
improving its news service and its European edition. 

Many causes contributed to the death of the western edition, 
but without doubt the single most important one was the Los 
Angeles Times , with its circulation of over 700,000 Tone of 
the largest in the United States) and with more advertising than 
any other newspaper in the country. If the New York Times 
was to survive on the west coast it had to find its main market in 
the burgeoning area that spreads out for a hundred miles from 
the Los Angeles city hall. But without any special coverage of 
local news the western edition was never able to compete for 
readers in that area, especially as the Los Angeles Times had 
become the only other morning newspaper in the city. Moreover, 
because the circulation of the western edition was divided mainly 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco, the paper did not appeal 
to advertisers who wanted to cover the whole region. Nor was 
its circulation large enough in any one place to attract local adver¬ 
tisers. Stripped of advertising, the western edition looked exceed¬ 
ingly dull, thus reinforcing businessmen's doubts about spending 
any of their advertising budget on it. 

The Times faced formidable competition all along the west 
coast, in spite of the trend towards newspaper mergers and closings; 
Los Angeles has now only two daily newspapers and San Francisco 
only three. But there has been a sharp increase in the daily and 
weekly newspapers serving the growing number of suburban com¬ 
munities which have sprung up around the cities. In the Los 
Angeles area alone there are now more than thirty small dailies 
and two hundred weeklies, all competing for the advertisers' dollars. 
And because the western edition never attempted to handle local 
news—it was edited from New York—its readership was found 
only in the very thin layer of top people who are interested in 
foreign fepd national events. Even among these it did not do very 
well, AM the Wall Street Journal publishes a west coast edition 
which appGtiH t© th# “business community and the weekly news 
magazines arc Attributed on the Pacific coast on the same day as in 
the cast. 
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In one very important way the western edition helped to kil 
itself. With its publication the New York Times news service wa 
withdrawn from all west coast newspapers; (it is now becomiDf 
available to them again). As a result the Los Angeles Times w» 
forced to form a syndicate with the Washington Post and today th< 
new group has grown into a lively agency, specialising in foreigi 
coverage. The fear engendered in the management of the Lo 
Angeles paper by the advent of the New York Times's westerr 
edition and the taking over of the paper by a younger member 0 
the Chandler family which owns it have both helped to improve 
its quality. Indeed, the Los Angeles Times has become a gotx 
newspaper. 

Not as much can be said for either the San Francisco paper 
or for those in Seattle or Portland. In San Francisco, especially 
the visitor is always struck by the contrast between the sophist] 
cated image which the city tries to project and the provincia 
quality of its newspapers. But even there the appearance of the 
New York Times on die west coast did bring some slight improve 
ment in the character of the Chronicle and its morning competitor 
the Examiner. In this sense at least the New York Times's experi¬ 
ment has not been a total failure ; but it is very unlikely that an} 
other newspaper will try to go national by going west. 

II. On the Witness Stand 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

outhern segregationists have been hoping that they had fount 
a powerful new weapon—the libel suit—to use against the 
interfering northern press. But these hopes, like so many others 
may founder in the Supreme Court. The Court has heard argu¬ 
ment recently on a $500,000 judgment against the New York Timc> 
for libel. That sum was awarded by an Alabama jury to an 
official of the city of Montgomery and the basis of the verdict 
is causing great concern to many newspapers and other organs 
of communication. The case stemmed from an advertisement 
carried in the Times on March 29, i960. This sought to raise 
funds for efforts on behalf of civil rights, including the defence o! 
Dr Martin Luther King, the Negro leader, against criminal charges. 
In the agitated language of political advertising, it said that 
“ southern violators ” had arrested Dr King seven times and had 
repressed liberties in a number of communities, which were named 
Montgomery was mentioned once, in a paragraph saying that 
protests in a Negro college there had been squelched and the college 
dining hall padlocked to starve the students into submission. 

No official was named in the advertisement but five in Alabama 
claimed that they had been defamed by implication. They sued 
the Times for a total of $3 million. The first case tried was that 
of Mr Sullivan, a Montgomery city commissioner with general 
responsibility for the police there. It was conceded that he had 
suffered no financial injury; politically, to be thought a militant 
segregation would be helpful in Alabama rather than damaging. 
But Mr Sullivan said that the advertisement imputed that rhe 
Montgomery police had misbehaved and that this would be 
regarded as his responsibility and that therefore his general reputa¬ 
tion would be harmed. The Alabama courts found the advertise¬ 
ment libellous per se and presumptively false and maliciohs. The 
Times could not advance the defence of truth, although it'con¬ 
sidered the advertisement substantially tiue, because it contained 
admitted factual inaccuracies: Dr Kinjg had been arrested four 
times, not seven, for example, and the dining hall had not been 
padlocked. The jury was left free, under Alabama law, to return 
any amount of punitive damages ; no proof of actual injury it 
required. It awarded Mr Sullivan all that he had asked, $500,000 
In the next calse the plaintiff was equally successful. The other 
three suits arising out of the advertisement are still pending. 

It is the Sullivan case which is now before the Supreme Court 
Ordinarily that bench does not consider libel casess since if con- 
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m^tterS rf federal la* and the law of drfteMtkui ■■ 
has feS^'igBwScd as within the province of-(he. states. '‘Iw-itte. 
claim ftMk pf ’the’ Times waa that f j . ■; gr^j&^be' J 
circumsfrlapes,. infringed on the; freedom' of ; speech anA^pejf* . 
guaranteed by the First Amemhn^ tothe institution. * 

for thelwwes warned the Jusfo&Sjtty&t verdicts of foat size ^aSld 
be “ a death penalty for any newsjp^ if multiplied.'” Antifoey - 
could, be multiplied, The Times is also being wtd for $2 iniUion 
ever its reports on Binningham, Alabama. Farits coverage of the 
samq pity a television network has been sued for>$i* 5 oo,ooo. ^he ' 
Court wfo fold that ipftles^ this legal onslaught tvefo halted it would 
end effective repordhg of the Smith's pacW crisis. ; - 

The* Times .presented two alternative arguments to the Cmrf. 

The first was that foe First Afoeddmient’s command that there 
b: “ rfo law/... abridging foe freedom of speech, or of the press ” 
was intended to prohibit all libel actions by public officials. James 
Madison, one of h foe amendment's authors, vfos quoted to fois 
effect, the cjmiemion being that officials can and should answer 
critical comment with comment of their own. Some of the Justices 
seemed troubled by the breadth of this view, which would protect 
even people who knowingly made false charges against officials 
such as that they had taken bribes. The second, narrower argu¬ 
ment was that at least in this case—given the fact that the con¬ 
nection with Mr Sullivan was only inferential, given the huge 
damages divorced from actual injury and given the presumption 
of malice—too great a burden was placed on free speech and a 
free press. The Times made no special claim for the press but 
said that the same privilege should be extended to any citizen 
who speaks or writes about officials. If its second argument were 
accepted the Supreme Court might, for example, limit libel dam¬ 
ages in favour of officials to proved, out-of-pocket injury. In 
deciding the case the Supreme Court will doubtless tend to move 
cautiously into what is a new area of constiiutional law. But the 
Justices will not be unaware of the real social issues underlying 
something cast in the form of a libel action. 

Power Across the Border 

W ith what must have been a heavy heart, the Consolidated 
Edison Company has put aside plans for building a large 
nuclear power plant in New York City ; instead the private elec¬ 
tricity company, which serves New York and its. suburbs, will 
import hydro-electric power from Canada. Con Edison did not 
admit how heavy was the blow which it had dealt to the hopes of 
the nuclear power industry. Yet if it had gone ahead and had won 
the permission of the Atomic Energy Commission to put a reactor 
in such a heavily-populated area, many other companies would 
undoubtedly have followed suit in other urban centres. Con Edison 
maintained that “ our faith in the future of nuclear power in the 
New York City area remains undiminished ” and that its decision 
was made simply because the Canadian venture looked better 
economically. But it is difficult not to believe that the company 
succumbed to the violent opposition of the residents of Queens, 
the borough where foe atomic reactor was to have been bpilt, and 
of their influential silly. Dr Lilienthal, first chairman of the AEG. 

But the word “ brieak-through ”—necessary to make technological 
developments palatable—need not be abandoned. Transmission 
lines of extra-high voltage, at 700,000 volts even higher than those 
being planned for the huge power grids in the west, would be used 
to carry the electricity from its Canadian source, expected to be in 
Labrador. This voltage would be the highest in regular use in the 
United States and would considerably advance the cause of hydro¬ 
electric power, for foe higher the voltage a line can transmit, the 
more economic it becomes to send electricity long distances. 

The prospect of sending Canadian electricity to Los Aageks jt* 
well as to New York opened this week. President Johnson fend Mr 


'■ Pfai^p/wSrWoe^cd, fob ndtes the 

> faVftsfc -it rfb .ffiiffo^Sjto^ipachcd 

' gffejk yefyfti' of- - haggli ^Canada ■ Will rfoclve;; in 

Ainericah fbada ea an ^jdabce payment for hydro-etectric fpower 
Ip be prpvkjeijfo ribi^ : ^dbe be nsfcd'fo bfoJd three 

«$!.0$fop ^ver^ :: 'Bariiet,tifo>.ti^nfo, the 

Board teifoltively agreed wiffi ifo American 

suppliers of elearicity in the forddle west to join foeir network 
which covets ten states already. All this is an 'eatto^ggfoift from 
the CanadMfo^pld reluctance fo tend focjr power abroad. Now 
the expofo^q^ is seen as a way to find a market for the 

undeveloped w&terpower in the wilderness, and also fo a nutans of 
reducing tbe trade deficit with the United States and of pitting a 
modern face on hydro-electric power before that is eclipsed by 
atomic energy. ^ 


The Ice-man Goeth 

NBW YORK 

his week New York’s Attorney General sent to the State 
Legislature three Bills designed to keep Broadway theatres 
honest, a tricky but necessary sequel to the fovclatibtas of the 
past month. One of the Bills requires theatrical foqcfofcers to 
keep an account of all expenses for the play's bacfcefo ;/this is 
designed to curb rebates from companies providing ifcenay and 
costumes, rebates which tend to end up in the producer's pocket 
rather than on the books of the production company. A second 
Bill provides for the fining ($500) and imprisofoneht fone%ar) of 
those theatre owners, box-office managers and producers who 
accept or insist upon kick-backs—- 4 * ice ”as it afiedon Broadway 
—on theatre tickets whose prices arc marked up illegally. Witnesses 
testified in two days of open hearings last month that Broadway 
“ice” amounted to somewhere between $10 and $15 million 
annually, the take being distributed among ticket agents, theatre 
owners, box-office managers and, at times, producers. (With a sum 
that large there may, or should, be some question as to whether the 
proposed punishment will be sufficient deterrent.) Rounding out 
the Attorney General's package is a third Bill establishing adminis¬ 
trative machinery which will enable the authorities to supervise the 
sale and distribution of theatre tickets. 

All of the proposed legislation is the result of an eleven-month 
investigation of Broadway theatres which implicated most of New 
York’s 80 ticket agencies and more than 70 of its 90 box-office 
managers. Although agents are permitted to mark up tickets by 
as much as $1.50 plus 15 cents for tax, it appears that the best 
scats are often sold for $10 to $15 above the regular price, with 
part of the “ ice " kicked back to someone in the theatre owner’s 
office. Much of the evidence exposing this practice has come from 
banks. As part of their service to important clients or customers, 
banks order theatre tickets, make hotel reservations and so on for 
visiting businessmen. However, unlike the theatre people (who 
transact all their “ ice ” payments in cash) the banks keep records 
which, during the course of last year’s investigation, were sub¬ 
poenaed by the state. 

While ordinary New Yorkers have been startled by the sums 
involved, ipo9t * actors and directory afid writers have been well 
aware of tffo commercial activity going onfoff -stage. They approve 
irf the prbpbsed legislation but^xpreaja sotile doubt about whether 
the Bills will be adopted. There is a good deal of money at stake 
and those who stand to lose the most have representatives putting 
fooit case to the legislators in Albany. Moreover, it is argued, 
; New Yorkers are not affected directly, since the marked-up tickets 
^re usually sold tq *\visifojg firqipen ” who can well afford foe tariff 
c (dr their axtipamfo can.*4ien it gties on the expense account). 
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Real-Time— instant time. A flash so fast that a 
second seems like a century. Real-Time—a paradox: 
a philosophical concept and an actuality as down-to- 
earth as an electronic computer. 

A Univac Real-Time electronic digital computer. 
A system that translates the elusive Real-Time concept 
into practical workaday terms ... a system, for 
instance, that handles multiple communication lines 
in split seconds, that unravels the strands of a 
thousand messages and speeds them instantly to 
their destinations. 

Univac Real-Time. A system, for instance, with a 
massive memoiy, an access time that makes the blink 
of an eyelid look leisurely and, lumbering ... a system 
that makes multi-programming much more than an 
elegant idea ... a system that is aiding the woiid's 
most astute brains in solving the woiid's most 
intractable problems. 

Have Real-Time on vour side—-whether you are a 
manager or a mathematician Univac Real-Time. A 
computer system that places power in the hands of 
the practical visionary. 


UIMIVAC 


UNIVAC 490 the first well 
established, large scale Real- 
Time computer Internationally 
used and proved 

UNIVAC 418 a new special 
purpose Real-Time communica¬ 
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Factory for Tory Facts 

JO 11 

S RING away in Old Queen naked without the backing of the civil ser- 

of the least publicised ^ vice and the secretariat filled the gap. It 

ions, the Consemti^jf®™^ has also provided a flood of talent for the 

ent. About twcntydwf; * party; Air Henry Brooke before the war, 

women, nearly all graduates after it Mr Reginald Maudlifig, Mr Enoch 

scribHe under thf benkn but actttegaafc Powell and Mr Iain Macleod, all of whom 

of t^r dkeptor, u Sir Michael Frtser, % entered the Commons in 1950. The 

Mikael is the nearest thing die Tory party youngest recruit, Mr Peter Goldman, later 

has to a high-powered dvil servant. After became head of the Conservative Political 

war service he went straight to the research Centre. In 1951 the secretariat and the 

department and became its director in 1951. research department were amalgamated and 

Eleven years later- his- services were recog- the Central Office's information centre was 
nised by a knighthood. The confidant of also absorbed. 


three prime ministers, Sir Michael Fraser 
has exercised a marked influence on policy 
developments, yet outside the inner political 
circle bis name is practically unknown. 
This anonymity is his own choice: he pre¬ 
fers the corridors of power to the public 
stage. 

Most people associate the research de¬ 
partment with its present chairman Mr 
R. A. Butler, but in fact it was created by 
Neville Chamberlain in 1929. He thought 
(wrongly) that the Tories might be out of 
office for a considerable period, and was 
convinced of the need for long-term research 
in a period when domestic policies were 
growing in complication and social policies 
becoming of increasing importance. When 
he became Prime Minister the department 
in practice became his personal office, help¬ 
ing with his programme of social reform. 
Mr Frank Pakenham, now Lord Longford, 


Tbcfey the research department has three 
principal functions, the most important of 
which, not surprisingly, is research. Itp 
conclusions are often published as pamph¬ 
lets, but other projects, such as the present 
investigation into the structure of the social 
services, mentioned by Mr Macleod in his 
speech at Blackpool, remain confidential 
and circulate amongst selected members of 
the party. Manuscripts are submitted to 
the national advisory committee on policy 
and in this way the reaction of the party to 
new ideas can be obtained before publi¬ 
cation. Briefing of Members of Parliament 
remains an important part of the depart¬ 
ment’s work, and ministers are provided 
with memoranda on request. About a 
hundred parliamentary briefs are prepared 
in the course of a year, and this work 
naturally increases when the party is in 
opposition. 


contributed his services briefly, but his 
researches converted him* to Labour, 
Officially the research department is a 
part of Conservative Central Office: in prac¬ 
tice it is semi-detached, a self-contained unit 
within the framework of party headquarters. 
The Conservative Political Centre, that 
other powerhouse of Tory thought, is a 
separate organisation but works closely with 
the research department. The department 
does not publish its own productions, but 


Since 1935 the department has played an 
important part in drafting the party mani¬ 
festo. It “ services ” the committee of 
ministers which is now sitting to prepare the 
manifesto for 1964, a role which gives the 
director considerable influence. He would 
disclaim any single point of view, but it is 
fair to say that his department reflects the 
views of progressive Toryism. For the elec¬ 
tion campaign two journalists, Mr Nigel 
Lawson from the Sunday Telegraph and 


produces for publication by central office 
and the CPC a mass of policy guides for 



Eminence bleue : 

Tory machine-minder Fraser 


Mr Eldon Griffiths, an Englishman who was 
chief European correspondent for News¬ 
week, have been temporarily recruited. 
Their function is to assist the Prime 
Minister and other members of the cabinet 
with their speeches, and during the election 
they will be free to travel with leading gov¬ 
ernment spokesmen to different parts of the 
country. After the election they are ex¬ 
pected to return to journalism, and Mr 
Griffiths may take to the hustings himself. 

Should the Tories be defeated in the 
election the importance of the research de¬ 
partment will inevitably increase. As in 
the years after 1945, the department will 
play a key role in re-assessing and shaping 
Conservative policies. By 1949 the Tories 
had formed themselves into a formidable 
opposition backed by the resources of the 
research department: history could repeat 
itself in 1965-66. A return to their position 
of special influence could to some extent 
console the research department’s members 
for the party’s loss of power. 


candidates and key party workers. 

During the war the research department 
went into hibernation, but after the Tory 
defeat of 1945 it took on a new life and 
importance. ^ Mr Butler used it as his 
instrument 19 revitalising and moderiiising 
the party and it played a major part lt\ 
drafting the fatuous Conservative charters 
which arC regulatly taken out for an airfrig 
before .general elections, the same tithe 
and in the same bufidihl & parliamentary 
secretariat grew, qp. After, fourteen years 
in office the Tory leaders felt somewhat 


Apostle to the 

T his week, the Apostolic Delegate to 
Great Britain, A^hbishqp Igino 
Cardinale, was solemnly received at the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral qf Westminster, 
Motislgnor Cardinale, is a noted ecumenist 
with many Anglican apd Protestant friends, 
a point underlined by the presence, Of Dr 
Mcrvyn Stocktytfod, Anglican bishop of 
Southwark, at the ceretttony, in deep violet 


Angles 

and in the front row. By birth Archbishop 
Cardinale is Italian, but much of his youth 
was passed in the United States and he 
speaks fluent English. After a distinguished 
career in the Vatican diplomatic service in 
the Middle East andfnthe secretariat of 
state 5 , Pope Paul appointed him to London. 
The cognoscenti in the Vatican are already 
speaking of him as petpabile. 
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Pius XI established the apostolic delega¬ 
tion in Britain^ i ip3$„ appointing 
Monsignor Godfrey^ later Caidm^l-Arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster, to the post. His 
successor was Archbishop O’Hara, an 
American diocesan bishop who took to 
diplomacy late in life. Archbishop Cardinale 
is the first trained diplomat to serve m 
London, This has caused speculation about 
the likelihood of full diplomatic relations 
being established between Britain and the 
Holy See. The Apostolic Delegate is the 
Pope’s representative in England but is 
accredited not to the Court but to the 
English hierarchy. At the Vatican, Britain 
has not an ambassador but a minister. Sir 
Peter Scarlett; all other active British diplo¬ 
matic posts have been raised to the rank of 
embassy! (It is now being suggested that 
Sir Peter Scarlett should be made an 
ambassador, as a courtesy to the Vatican, 
but in some way this would make the 
position even more anomalous.) 

Full diplomatic relations between Britain 
and the Vatican were broken oft under 
Ilenry VHI in 1529 and were not resumed 
in any farm until 1823 when the govern¬ 
ment appointed a diplomatic agent to the 
Holy See. In 1874 the post was abolished 
and Britain was unrepresented at the 
Vatican until 1915 when Sir Henry Howard 
was appointed minister. Five years later 
the legation was made permanent. Britain’s 
first two representatives at the Vatican were 
Catholics, but since then the British 
Government has deliberately appointed 
Protestants. 

The real difficulty about appointing a 
papal nuncio to Britain is a singularly 
quibbling diplomatic one. By the Congress 
of Vienna of 1815, confirmed by the Con¬ 
vention of Vienna of 1961 (a sort of diplo¬ 
matic Rules of Golf), papal nuncios are by 
right and not by date of appointment 
doyens of the diplomatic corps. This is 
thought to be unacceptable in Britain, 
although the United Kingdom was a party 
to both agreements. But the Foreign Office 
would welcome a papal diplomat, and the 
Vatican would prefer reciprocity. 

Retail Business 
Survey 

The latent Quartet fy Survey . •». «. m - 
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It seems odd that nobody has seriously 
taken up the sensible compromise that the 
Vatican should send an inter-nuncio to 
London. Since 1849, on Lord Palmerston’s 
insistence, the Vatican has been prepared to 
waive the rights of precedence for such 
representatives. The appointment of an 
^inter-nuncio would not prevent the raising 
of the legation to the Holy See to the rank 
of an embassy. Reciprocity is a flexible 
concept; the Vatican has a nuncio in Berne, 
but there is no Swiss representative to the 
Pope. Iran and Turkey exchange full 
ambassadors for inter-nuncios in their 
respective capitals. Surely in this ecumeni¬ 
cal era nobody can believe that Protestant 
bigotry can be allowed to stop a diplomatic 
exchange far less controversial than—for 
example—the recognition of mainland 
China. The presence in London of the 
open-minded and anglophile Archbishop 
Cardinale should certainly make this 
progress easier. 


Crafts and Arts 

T he Board of Trade ended its £5,000 a 
year grant to the Craft Centre in 1962, 
and has never lived ir down. No less a 
person than Baroness Elliot, chairman of 
the Consumer Council, has now come to 
ihc centre’s defence, writing to The Times 
that her council fc< thinks the Government’s 
decision not to give the centre any more 
financial support is a misguided one.” Is 
it ? This depends on proving that the kind 
of craftsmen who use the centre need a 
direct Government subsidy, and it is not an 
easy thing to do without also saying that all 
artists, in whatever medium they work, 
should also be paid by the Government for 
doing what they like. 

The Craft Centre, on no accounr to be 
confused with arty-crafts, or with the 
cottage industries supported by the Rural 
Industries Bureau, is a chi-chi gallery ofl 
Berkeley Square where hand-made furni¬ 
ture, textiles, table-ware and jewellery arc 
on permanent exhibit, with the centre taking 
a commission ranging from 5 to 20 per cent 
on sales made on the premises. This is well 
below the scale of the average art gallery, 
but prices at the centre have been wildly 
uncompetitive until the past few years when 
shop prices have begun to catch up with 
them. Today, £70 for a dining table seat¬ 
ing eight is no longer as extravagant as it 
once seemed. 

In spite of this, the centre’s turnover is 
small, fluctuating between £11,000 and 
£15,000, which hardly seems to justify 
Mayfair rents (although the centre can claim 
that it has no record of orders and repeat 
orders taken after an initial sale or an intro¬ 
duction). It is run largely as a co-operative, 
with some outside support; membership 
stands at around 500, is very exclusive, and 
conditional on being able to satisfy the com¬ 
mittee about the quality of the work offered. 
When the centre was opened in 1948, 
swingeing purchase tax on luxury goods put 
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Not cardinal, but Cardinale 


craftsmen who were attempting to re¬ 
establish small studio businesses at such a 
disadvantage that a system of grants and 
rebates was introduced which involved the 
Board of Trade in paying out as much as 
£30,000 to £40,000 a year by the early 
1950s. These were then steadily cut back 
until they were running at little more than 
the £5,000 contribution that the Board of 
Trade made to the centre’s running costs. 
Now this too has ceased and the centre is 
likely to have ended the year £500 in the 
red. Negotiations for re-housing it in the 
Design Centre, which could well do with an 
injection of new talent, fell through when 
it became plain that it w r as going to take 
more than 8 per cent of the Design Centre's 
limited budget. The Board of Trade tartly 
reminded the Design Centre that its brief 
was industrial design, and ordered it to stop 
flirting with hand-woven silk and big, 
brown, hand-thrown teapots. Supporters 
of the Craft Centre, including Baroness 
Elliot, argue that hand-made goods leaven 
industrial design and they point to the 
example of Scandinavia. 

But in what direction should one try to 
lead British industrial design ? Supeib as 
the designs are at the Craft Centre, it is 
unusual for them to be avanl garde enough 
to send shivers of excitement round the 
industrial drawing boards. It is significant 
that two-thirds of the sales made at the 
Craft Centre are to private buyers who are 
shopping first and foremost for things to 
use, tables, teapots and tallboys, rather than 
for stimulating ideas. It is firmly believed 
that these private sales would fall off badly 
if the craftsmen were deprived of a West 
End shop window. Would they also fall off 
if prices were raised to cover overheads, or 
if the Craft Centre were re-organised with 
lower overheads approximating more closely 
to those of other small, specialist shops ? 
Could it find a boutique in Knights bridge? 
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Stone walls do not 


B ut if anything does a prison make, it 
is the iron rigidity of the rules that 
Tovcra the life of its inmates. In a draft 
Statutory instrument issued recently,* the 
hlome Secretary (the new authority for 
British prisons) has tried to bring them up 
6 d&f<5 —but to what date will be debated. 
The mass of regulation is indeed somewhat 
shorter — ioi rules and 27 pages compared 
mh the 200 rules and 50 pages of the 
Prison Rules, 1963, which would be super- 
>cded by the new set. There are indeed 
ireas of softening in the granite framework. 
Prisoners are to be allowed to send and 
cceive one letter a week instead of one 
very four weeks. But there are compensa- 
ory hardenings in other areas. For 
•xample, if money was sent anonymously to 
1 named prisoner under the old dispensa- 
ion. it was generally kept for him (with his 
nher belongings) to be given to him on his 
cleasc: now it appears it would be paid 
nto an account to be used for the benefit 
if discharged prisoners. 

The aim is to reduce the power within 
orisons of the “ snout barons ”—prisoners 
,\ho make a profit from the shortage of 
obacco within prisons. At present they sell 
obacco—either smuggled in or bought 
rom non-smokers—to other prisoners, 
lioth selling and buying are against the 
ules: and in any case prisoners are not 
1 1 lowed to earn enough money to pay the 
nrtated prices. So the baron is paid in 
monymous gifts ” in the form of postal 



Fares, Please 

M r tom baugiian was on Tuesday 
hailed by a policeman in Bond Street, 
"ho then commandeered his cab and caused 
n to ram an escaping bandit's car. u I really 
vnjoyed that chase,” he said. “ It made me 
v'd ten year$ younger.” But he may feel a 
liule older thanfe^ yeats by the time the 
business of wJjo pays for' what is sorted out. 
Hamming causis Baimage, and damage costs 
woney, particularly, to a cab«driver who 
" ns his oewa cab and Is therefore workless 
u bile it is being repaired. 

The law is that every citizen is obliged 
help the police in the execution of their 


orders from the buyer’s friends outside the 
walls. This abuse is a direct product of the 
controls both on the quantity of tobacco a 
prisoner can legally have, and on the amount 
of money he can earn to pay for illicit 
tobacco on the black market run by enter¬ 
prising criminals. Of course, shortages 
create a black market: the shortage of cash 
and of tobacco leads to tobacco being used 
as currency. Thus criminals become in¬ 
volved in a further round Of petty, but 
severely punishable, crime. 

It so happens that the real cure for this 
lies in a reform that is the most desirable 
of all for prisons (combined with dropping 
the restrictions on the amount of tobacco 
that can be bought—which would be bad 
for prisoners' lungs but good for their 
morale). That large reform is to allow 
prisoners to earn a proper “ outside ” rate 
of pay for the work they do in prison, 
instead of the 8s, to 10s. a week that is all 
they may now earn. 

Such a proper wage, as has been shown 
in other countries, contributes to the 
prisoner's self-respect. It could help to com¬ 
pensate his victim if he has hurt someone. 
It can go to support his family. It can 
provide for him, by compulsory saving, a 
reserve to set him on the road when he is 
released. And real work, with real pay, 
could give prisoners an incentive to learn 
a trade that, in a few cases at least, might 
help them to live a tolerable and crime-free 
life in the world outside. Far from moving 
towards such a constructive reform, the new 
rules merely extend and vary the numbers 
and kinds of punishment that can be 
inflicted on a refractory prisoner—another 
palliative, intended to postpone the moment 
when corporal punishment is the only 
punishment left to administer. It is hardly 
a move, towards the turning of prisons into 
places in which reformable criminals, at 
JeavSt, can be reformed. 

Draft Prison Rules 1964. HMSO. Is. 3d. 



duty if called upon to do so ; and the 
reluctant citizen can be prosecuted for his 
tardiness in giving that help. But the law 
is more than usually one-sided here. The 
man who helps the police has no formal 
right to any compensation for damage or 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

By American standards, British uni¬ 
versities spend modestly on their libraries. 
Even when a rough allowance is made for 
the higher cost of living In the United 
States, Cambridge, for instance, spends 
only about half as much as Yale, which 
has roughly the same number of students. 

A memorandum by a group of university 
librarians (from which most of the figures 
m the chart wore taken) recommends not 
only larger but more specialised libraries 
which would catar more efficiently for 
research, and could subscribe to ertOtigh 
of the ever increasing number of essential 
periodicals. 
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injury he may suffer in helping the police. 
It is true that he is generally recompensed 
by an ex gratia payment from the Treasury 
on the recommendation of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police. TTjc aim seems to be that 
the helper should not be out of pocket. 

But what happens if the Commissioner 
decides that the citizen, although damaged, 
does not deserve what the Home Office 
describes as “reward'”? What happens it, 
in helping the police, he damages some¬ 
thing or somebody else—if, for instance, Mr 
Baughan had rammed a Rolls while ramming 
the bandit ? Apparently the first seldom 
happens, and the second “ would be taken 
into account but what is also taken into 
account is whether the helper has an in¬ 
surance policy"covering him for this eventu¬ 
ality ~ when, presumably, his reward might 
be no more than compensation for the loss 
of his no-claim bonus, leaving his insurance 
company to pay his damages, possibly only 
after a long wrangle between the company 
and the police. Surely some automatic pro¬ 
vision should be made, without quibbling, 
for citizen helpers of the police ? Perhaps 
they could be paid out of whatever money 
is used to compensate victims of violence, 
which is what under coming legislation they 
would be when damaged in the fight 
between policemen and criminals. 





Fear of wide-open spaces. Are you scared of wide-open 
spaces? Do you step gingerly round the perimeter w here 
no white-man’s development has disturbed the horizon ? 
Do you want to build, expand or contract in a remote part 
of the country, yet worry that you can’t get all the power 
) »u need? Ask Shell-Mex and B.P. Li d. The * ide range of 
Industrial Od Fuels, applications, bailed by a jxmerful 
delivery network, can solve jour awaj -from-it-all 


problems. Ready to heal and fire for you, these fuels 
open new areas to development, new exciting ( hanges 
jn industry. r ■ y" 

If you want to lind out more, Sliell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 
have a team of Industrial Fuels Superintendents who.are 
waiting to advise you on installations, storage, delivery 
and applications. A short exwise in how to control 
me remote. 


Industrial Oil Fuels 


Shell-Mex ar.d B.P. Ltd hulostria] Development Department, Shell-Mex House, Strand, London WCaSlpleBar 12o4 
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The Prime Minister Who Might Have Been 


Hugh GahskeH, MM-1M3 

Edited by ^ T. Rodgers, M.P. 

Thames and .Hudson. i6y pages* 25s. 

I t 14 Justyear, with this issue, since 
The Economist 4 aid its farewell to Hugh 
Gaitskell. He%ouM now have beenpoised 
to become $rime minister with nobody 1 , id 
his.'pfirty of out, doubting his fitness for it. 
The* temptation 1 is tb : write of him; not bf 
the book mi Mends &n& tolleague^havd put 
together abmit him. It should be resisted, 
because these tributes r say sortie apt arid 
important things about tie making of this 
prime minister who might have been—even 
though the man himself Still stays puizlingly 
just out of focus. 

Some of the gjprsjes oq ,his ^progress are 
familiar. There is ms discovery it Oxford, 
told here by Sir Maurice Bownrand 
Cole, fim pf< Jimresif and, thqn .pf the 
social injustices and economic muddle ttjftf 
offended both his heart and mind. TJiere 
is the search afterwards not just for the right 
useful career but still more, as Professor 
Postan makes shrewdly plain, for the right 
practical philosophy and ethic to nourMi 
whatever he did, whether hi teaching or in 
politics. There is the . tale, told tersely and 
fondly by Mr Jay, of the growth of “ the 
argumentative economist of prewar days ” 
into first * the assiduous civil servant ” of 
1 he war years and, then " the accomplished 
and forceful senior minister ” in tie Labour 
government. There is^ described with 
friendly and discerning skill by Mr Jenkins, 
the remarkable la$t phase, when, in the 
wilderness of labours defeat^, he fought 
for and wqn command of the party and the 
nation's respect. 

All this is worth remembering now- But 
even more worth while are ; the dues scat¬ 
tered through these essays to why it ah 
happened- Professor Postan sheds light by 
his account of how; in the ambience of Evan 
Durbin’s “ assured, down-to-earth, gpod 
sense,” Hugh Gaitskell changed from being 
apparently “ one of the typical Oxbridge 
left-wingers ”• into a tough and modern 
minded and very English radical, “popm- 
list ” not marxist in His socialism, passionate 
all the time for w equality and social justice ” 
but abandoning step by step the “ prole¬ 
tarian sociology.” of the dash of classes* 
More light is shed on the same theme of 
tautening moral and intellectual fibre by 
Mr Jay’S record of how, time find again over 
thirty yearn, he was still su$rised afresh by 
Hugh GaitskelTs “ combination of strength 
of purpose and understanding/’ by “his 


extraordinary <, reserve of underlying 
strength ”: from the overriding conviction 
that “ Hitler meant war and could only be 
stopped by force or the threat of force ” to 
“ the tenacity of his stand against Stalinism 
in 1948-51 and his massacre of the argu¬ 
ments for a juvenile neo-padfisra: in T959- 
60 ” ; and, on his own special ground, from 
his revulsion in the mid-i93cs from the 
“ old economics and the City of: London ” 
to h&own,:short, honest spell at the Trea¬ 
sury and the concern iki his last days for a 
pobey of growth that would make economic 
and social sense. He made up his mind, 
and' he stuck to his guns. “ Morally,” as 
Mr Jenkins puts it, 

he wds lu the bravest of alt categories: lie 
flinched, bUt he always went on. He disliked 
the noise, but he never kept away from the 
place where the guns,, were firing loudest. 

T hese are the words of friends; more 
light is thrown than shade. Some of the 
contributors, Mr Jenkins, Mr Jay, and 
especially Mr Wooc},,. the only journalist 
spokesman here,* &6 glahce at the critic&nis: 
of his stubbornness,' eden arrbgance, his* 
friendliness with friends and his unfriendli¬ 
ness with dissenters, his supposed remote-, 
ness (even Lord Attlee looks mildly askance 
at the Hampstead coterie), and his sensi¬ 
tivity under the fire that he never dodged. 
Sometimes he did seem to lack the extra 
outer skin that politicians need (and Harold 
Wilson does Hot lack) ; sometimes it seemed 
that if therfc wis orie thing worse than call¬ 
ing him a bad politician, it was to call him 
a gpod one, so distasteful did he find the 
shabbier side of his business of politics. 
“ He cotild be Blihd to the failles of those 
whom he liked,” says Mr Jenkins, “ and 
equally blind to the virtues of those he did 
not-jrafid in neither case was in the least 
influenced by a/calculation of those who 
qotild be useful to him.” Mr Wood, who 
is certainly no less of an admirer pf Hugh 
Gaitskell than any other of these writers, 
speaks of “ the decision Of his fribnds and 
well-wishers that they’must do the dirty 
work for which he had so much intellectual 
contempt ” ; and wonders whether “ his 
vlexV of politics and party leadership was 
not more rigidly fntellectual than was good 
either for ms own comfort or perhaps for 
the unity of his party.” This echoes the 
judgment of Sir Maurice Bowra, drawn 
fromf thiity years brfpre, that 

OnCc his mind made up, he stuck to it 
and wis refidy with all the answers. This 
made him a formidable critic of opponents 
who had made up their mi^ds more rapidly. 


but had not thought out their cases so care* 

fully. . ; 

The verdict, of course^ after the criticisms 
are briefly faced stays the same. “There 
were plenty of siren voices in the Labour 
party,” writes Mr Wood, “ wanting 
Gaitskell that what mattered above alt was 
unity; but Gaitskell saw that it. mattered 
most what the party was united on.” He 
stood, stubbornly, as Mr ScHlesinger says 
in a tribute from America,'for the modem 
world “ where the mixed economy, the 
welfare state, , and the compensatory budget 
had shown that there were more mads to 
growth, equality and justice than Marx—or 
Keir Hardie —rhad supposed*” a world in 
which “ communism ■ was not the ally of 
social democracy, but its mortal antagonist.” 

Why then does the man himself 9eem to 
escape from this tribute to the politician 7 
Surely it is because the bobk, being primari¬ 
ly about polities, gets Hugh Gait&ell the 
wrong way ipUhd. There are glimpses of 
him “off duty” as it were: liking Vienna 
before the Nazis not only bectmse it had 
“ an efficient socialist council ” but * also 
because “it provided the kind of night life 
he enjoyed ” ; enjoying “ dancing, games, 
food and drink, and the normal pleasures of 
society ”; enjoying most of all, as John 
Betjeman says, “ the company of those who 
loved him.” But this is not simply the 
counterpoint, the relief and the relaxation 
for the politician/; it was the real man. He 
never believed that politics and economics 
were more than means to a single end ; that 
men and women should .be able to lead full, 
free, decent and happy lives. He knew, like 
Ragehot, that politics is naturally only die 
passing concern of ordinary people; if he 
felt it right to give himself to politics, it 
was to make this possible. We should 
remember now, with the lost leader, the gay 
Companion, the civilised human being, the 
simple friend. 


Tom Li ’$ Schooldays 

The Prefects: British Leadership and the 
Public School Tradition 
By Rupert Wilkinson. 

Oxford University Press. 25S pages; 35$. 


S even Old Etonians, the public has just 
been assured bjr one of the rare non-Old 
Etonian top Tories^ recently arranged for 
an Old Etonian to be succeeded as prime 
minister of Great Britain by, another Old 
Etonian. Th& their schoolmasters might 
protest, is the kind pf thing that gives die 
pu blic, schools a bad name. Mr Harold 
Wilson Would doubtless argue that it is the 
kind tftjiihg that makes the public schools 
deserve the bad name they have.. But of 
course the argument about fee-paying secon- 



dary schools in Britain is in fact a good 
deal obscured by the peculiar position of 
one among those schools as a nursery for 
politicians. The public schools as a whole 
are far less glamorous than Eton—as that 
venerable institution is seen by its admirers 
and detractors from outside. They arc 
thoroughly workaday organisations. Their 
alleged effects are practical enough to per¬ 
suade a great many prosperous, hard-work¬ 
ing and not particularly reactionary people 
to shell out £500 a year and more on their 
sons’ behalf. 

But the question that really needs to be 
asked now by those who contemplate this 
almost crippling expense is just what rhe 
public schools are for, and whether they 
fulfil their purpose. Mr Wilkinson is 
thoroughly good on this. He argues that 
the public schools had a quite specific social 
purpose: to indoctrinate the children of the 
possessing class in an age of capitalist 
imperialism into a set of practically useful 
values and skills. He writes of the “ extra-* 
ordinary strategy by which the public school 
system ‘ captured * middle-class talent in its 
promotion of gentry-class power.” Nearer 
the bone; “Educators felt they had to 
choose between turning out well-rounded 
men and producing technical experts; they 
chose the former, and ended up by creating 
classical specialists.” The upshot is; “the 
anachronism erf today: a class system of edu¬ 
cation in the midst of well-established 
political democracy.” 

But unfortunately there is more to the 
book than this requiem for a dying system. 
The author, while at Harvard, was seized 
with the very jolly notion thar another 
system of elite education—now itself actually 
dead, or talcing new forms in a new political 
system—offers parallels with the British 
system that upheld, and shed, an Empire. 
So a second third of his book is concerned 
to describe the (onfurian system that, for 
1,400 years—with interruptions for a hun¬ 
dred or two years now and then—produced 
rhe leaders of China. All he does is to prove 
the differences. The Chinese mandarins 
were corrupt, subservient to their chiefs, 
extortionate, thoroughly non-military. Their 
impractical rule led to its antithesis in a 
People’s Republic. The Gonfucian system 
was based on intellectual merit (as judged 
by a series of peculiar examinations;; in one 
examination 99 per cent of the candidates 
failed. None of the Old Etonian senior cab¬ 
inet ministers with bad thirds for them. 

In fact to compare the two reveals strik¬ 
ingly the sheer “ comprehensiveness ” of the 
British system, once the parents’ income 
group is disregarded. The essence of the 
British system was to make room for all 
categories of people likely to have power in 
a capitalist society—even women, so rigor¬ 
ously excluded, were given their own public 
schools oncjpjfemalc emancipation came on 
to the hoxjbpii. The force of the system is 
shown awm all by its own rebels: Orwell 
and John Strachey and Lord 

Artb^w'ere none of them revolutionaries 
df me more dangerous kind. The change 
that the public schools have failed to accom- 
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modatc is the change in the status of science. 
They are belatedly and at great cost trying 
to meet it. But the rule of their ex-pupils has 
ensured that the nation did not meet it in 
time. It was a different—and now obsolete 
—task that the public schools met with 
unmatched skill. 

Mr Wilkinson clearly nails down the 
deliberate-—or at least conclusive—-identi¬ 
fication of the public school ethos and the 
imperial tradition: he is excellent on the 
way in which the exclusive school spirit 
(and the exclusive house spirit within the 
school) forms minds into patterns of 
nationalist—even racist—arrogance. He 
really understands this, as he understands 
the balancing qualities of impartiality, 
bravery, calm resourcefulness. He presses 
on, lamely, to some brief remarks of a 
general nature about two distasteful totali¬ 
tarian systems of education—the Jesuit and 
the Meiji Japanese—and with some routine 
anti-communism. He even, as Englishmen 
who have visited Harvard are unhappily 
apt to, ends up with some sad stuff about 
advertising and “ brainwashing.” The 
author tells us, breaking die news in a 
modest footnote, that he himself went to 
Winchester. The quirky, dogged logic of 
his approach, the pawkiness erf his humour, 
should have made this precision unnecessary 
for other public school men. But per¬ 
haps the book’s lame ending was just a 
Wykehamist joke after all ? 

Hungarian Abroad 

Peace in. Their Time 

By Emery Kelen. 

Gollancz. 444 pages. 25 s. 

nis book covers two under-studied 
aspects of twentieth century civilisation. 
Mr Kelen and his fellow-Hungarian Mr 
Derso, working as a team, were for many 
years accredited caricaturists to the League 
of Nations and to practically all between- 
war international conferences. He is thus 
a witness to two important matters. The 
first is the League of Nations, which has 
sunk into temporary oblivion, but which did 
more good than is sometimes realised and 
is a worthy subject of comparison with its 
child, the United Nations; the second is 
the extraordinary Martian invasion of Hun¬ 
garians over the face of the earth, which 
has added enormously to the intellectual and 
artistic life of that inferior entity, the 
non-Hungarian world. 

There are a good many studies of the 
League, though there is certainly room for 
a new one in the light of present-day know¬ 
ledge ; there seems to be none so far about 
the far more influential Hungarian exodus. 
Therefore one looks to Mr Kelen, a lover 
of Hungary but an internationalist, for some 
light. Alas, one does not find it. Unlike 
so many of his compatriots, he lacks intel¬ 
lectual bite, a grave failing in a caricaturist. 
His hero is Molnar, and it shows. He knew 
—and drew—everyone at Geneva, and was 
clearly much loved, and deservedly so. His 
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btm was always' ih Jthe place f he 
always defended the iiftejb of Jhe'Lsiguc 
ftnd the cause of liberty and .(pqace |'” he 
recognised good men when hr saw drttn ; 
but his powers of thought are not equal 
to his admirable nature. One can deduce 
this from his text, which is light, fluent and 
charming, but always superficial except in 
feeling ; and also from his caricatures, which 
have no grace erf line and cover a very 
narrow gamut of expression. 

The best of the book is not rhe long 
series of anecdotes which make up most of 
it, starting at Locarno and ending at San 
Francisco (he emigrated to America before 
rhe second war), but the earlier chapters, 
which cover some fascinating episodes. 
First, a horrible period of the first war. 
mining and counter-mining in the lines 
behind Caporetto, which left him a pacifist 
for life: this is deeply felt and brilliantly 
described. Second, months in an asylum 
malingering as a madman, where he learned 
much of the relations between face and 
mind by drawing the inmates; and last, a 
.time at Munich where by pure chance he 
came to know many of the principal Nazis 
in the earliest phase. 

Towards the Russian 
Revolution 

The Rise of Social Democracy in 
Russia 

By J. L. H. Keep. 

Oxford University Press. 342 pages. 45s. 

T his book, covering the period from the 
1880s to 1906-07, is not just another 
chronicle of the ideas and polemics of the 
left wing leaders. The story is set firmly 
against its Russian background. Unlike the 
West, then approaching the tk post-indus- 
trial ” stage ana more and more inclined to 
“ reformism,” in Russia there was 9 poten¬ 
tial revolutionary situation—not, as Dr 
Keep points out, in the classical Marxist 
sense of workers against capitalists, but 
arising out of “ the pent-up rfpentment of 
peasants and urbanised ex-peakants.” There 
was, in Russia, a chance for the radical 
intellectuals to win mass support, “ provided 
they had some secular faith capable of 
mobilising popular enthusiasm.” That 
faith was there in Marxism. The Men¬ 
sheviks however—whose main following- 
incidentally, was in the less backward areas 
and among the more advanced workers— 
were ultimately doomed to fail; they were 
too hesitant, too conscience-ridden, ton 
bound up in doctrinal niceties. But the 
Bolsheviks under Lenin, while exploiting the 
prophetic, utopian appeal of Marxism and 
also its claims to be scientific truth, did nor 
allow those claims to interfere with their 
handling of practical issues. “ In this way,” 
the author submits, 

Marxism, which began as a philosophy, w*" 
transmuted into a creed, and ultimately into 
an ideology that could be manipulated at will 
to suit the interests of a revolutionary regime 
Dr Keep’s book is the result of careful 
research, and at the same time make*' 
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absorbing reading. Issues and individuals 
come to life. There is a wealth of telling 
phrase. The story starrfitVa thSkwhen the 
revolutionary intellectgrtii^ from the 
masses it was their ifelfSppainted mission 
to lead, were “ scarcely mqre than insignifi¬ 
cant specks ” upon the JuVizort of Russian 
polifics ; and when Plefchaapv was eagerly 
awaiting the advent of “ ^proletariat ”like 
the promised Messiah-H& proletariat for 
him. Dr Keep suggests, being a kind of 
“ intellectual absttadtfon, one might say 
the algebraical cxptf#»0ii that ehiWed hum 

the problems ahd hteirt^earSings of 
early Russian * 4 aratist 8 are handled With 
sympathy as well:** insight. The same holds 
good of thegguthtir*S account of the early 
heresies and the way they were dealt with. 
He provides a sdmulatmg^ and convincing, 
analysis of Lenin’s concept of democratic 
centralism. His description of the Second 
Party Congress and of the Bolshevik- 
Mcnshevik split is a model of lucid ex¬ 
position. Of particular interest arc the 
pages where the Moscow rising of Decem¬ 
ber 1905 is examined under a microscope. 
But it seems a pity that considerations of 
space should have prevented a more 
detailed examination, of the year $906407 
when the revolutionary tide was ebbing. 

The book took a long time to write, but 
it is well worth waiting for. It is too 
thorough and too scholarly to be easy ^to 
attack, though its reception by old-fashioned 
Marxists and devotees of the cult of Lenin 
may well be rather chilly* In his charac¬ 
teristically modest foreword die author 
expresses the hope that “ soroe Yeaders may 
perhaps share his own prejudice against 
humbug and intolerance.” For, these 
readers it will remain a very rewarding 
achievement. 


Writing to Washington 

Dear FDR: A Study of Political 
Letter-Writing 

By Leila A. Sussmann. 

Bedminster Press , New Jersey. 219 pages. 
S6.00. 

T he title of this book misleadingly sug¬ 
gests a collection of letters written to 
President Roosevelt. More’s the pity that 
it is not; Mr Roosevelt actively invited 
correspondence, and more Americans than 
ever before put pen to paper to tell the 
Great White House Father what their lives 
were like. Instead, the book is a solemn 
little sociological treatise on “ mass mail in 
contemporary politics.” Bits of informa¬ 
tion are interesting—President McKinley 
received an average of 100 letters a day, 
during the first world war President Wilson 
got about 800 a day and Mr Roosevelt, in 
his first week in office, drew in a total of 
450,000. Less impressive are the conclu¬ 
sions that, because letters to the White 
House during the Eisenhower and Truman 
Administrations came in at a fairly steady 
annual rate of 103 or 104 per $0,000 literate 
adults, “ evidently a new statistical norm has 
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been reached” and that “the continuing rise 
in the education a!t|inments of Americans 
may increase p^^^l^ti^ricing.” 

There is a good picture? obypeyer, of "how 
seriously Mr Roosevelt regarded the con¬ 
tents of his daily post. He wometiwher the 
supply dwindled. He emftioyed a ataff of 
“ dictators ” to answer no forms 

were used ; the Library# Oppress checked 
the spelling of illeptfle^ tttmes (so that 
recipients would not to frame 

their prize); and raeta^Aaata Ifccre bUunced. 
back like tennis balls** To fbe Californian 
who wrote that “ those poHBftns of us whose 
great privilege it is support you are 
digging our cleats la ihg tur£? • and 
will pulverize their [the anti-N^r Dealers 1 ] 
line for the winning touchdown,” the 
Rooseveltian reply was that “ it is because 
of spirit like yours that we are going to 
c«)s$ the goal line victors.” 


Asmiling the Citadel 

Sfltey jsmoo and his Cult 
By Maxwell Geismar. 

Chattb & WIndus. 463 pages. 30s. 

whose field of study has 
Jb^ the American novel since 1890, 
ha$ tfactem^ym this book to assail the 
adcl or Henry James’s reputation. 
Th$ Master is now reverenced, in academic 
drdts on both sides of the Atilafitic, not 
only as a dmmrirnmsty skilfuLpniu^ontf 
in the art hf the tmd but also | 
of exceptionally sensitive Insight w a psy- 
ehofagfat of ext rabrd b aary subtlety. ft takes 
a man of strong nerve to oppose these views, 
but nobody could accuse Mr Geismar of 
timidity. Nor can he be faulted for tack of 
knowledge of his subject. Indeed? One of 
the difficulties about his book is that It is so 
exhaustively weUdocumented that only 
James fans will have the background know¬ 
ledge to read it with profit from beginning 
to end ; and they, being predisposed to dis¬ 
agree with its strictures, may well lose 
patience before they get very far. For this 
is a root-and-branch attack, not only at the 
over-solemn, awestruck Jacobites but at 
James himself, whom Mr Geismar dislikes 
and despises as a man and suspects as an 
artist. 

He regards him as an entertainer of 
almost magicianly brilliance, but refuses to 
accord him the status of a serious commen¬ 
tator on life. To Mr Geismar, Henry James 
is an escapist, alienated, a psychically 
wounded man whose world was woven too 
largely of infantile daydreams ; fatally ego¬ 
centric, Self-deceived, and deceiving others 
by his prodigious display of virtuosity. But 
it is no disqualification to a serious writer 
to be, as James surely was, repressed, un¬ 
happy, disturbed, haunted ; nor is it axio¬ 
matic that a major artist must have behind 
him an exceptionally wide range of human 
experience. One would like to know what 
Mr Geismar thinks of Proust. He makes 
much of the voyeur element in Janies, and 
even more of the poseur. _ 
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His assaulr is carried out with a great deal 
of cleverness, part of his strategy being to 
make a constant use of Jamesian turns of 
phrase; 

And this kind of fictional duplicity, exquisite 
as it may be, highly polished as you like, 
enjoyable in extremis to the infatuated artist; 
did it now appear *a?pass, for James, as the 
true artistic pfbofss 

Time and Again, 1 devastating remarks arc 
given an interrogative twist. The velvety 
paw is often in Evidence, but glimpses of 
maliciously sharp claws can be seen even in 
the index. Under the heading Love , treat¬ 
ment of, we read (omitting only the page 
references): 

A?b *coonifipce (Qolden Bowl) ; as destruc¬ 
tive agent (Ambassadors) ; as vulgar (Wings) ; 
characterised by repression and displacement; 
derived from early emotional sources ; equated 
with money (Golden Bowl) ; ‘ experienced * 
in a welter of talk (Sacred Fount ); fear of, 
exemplified; ideal or platonic; passion 
avoided (Maisie, Awkward Age, Beast in the 
Jungle) ; treated on infantile level. See also 
Sexuality. 

And of course if we do turn to this entry, 
the references are even more damaging. 

This is an able and often amusing book, 
and it is salutary that James’s obvious limi¬ 
tations should be exposed and his inferior 
work castigated for its pretentiousness. 
Without doubt, the cult of “ the Master ” 
has become slightly absurd, and worship¬ 
per* are ill-equipped for balanced judgment. 
However, animosity also imbalances judg¬ 
ment ; and Mr Geismar’s animosity is 
intense. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
-higher living standards to diese young people 
and to the vast population;of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are ipvited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank limited. The combined' 
organisation of the two banks comprises'one 
hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 
territories extendingfrom the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Iiicoj porated by Royal CjUatln. 1843"> 

, I1L.VD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPj^CATEj LONDON, E.C'.q 

# lVf<! Etui. London branch : 2 Regent Street. London, $. IV. 1 • Rmnchce in the United Kingdom 

1 edso at Manchester attd Liverpool? in (Jeruumy at Hamhutg ami iu thf United States at <Nni' York 

. The Eastern Bank Limited head office: 2 & 3 crosbv sqtare, London, E.c.3 

Associated Basks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India 1 The I tuna British Bank (Incorporated in Iran). 
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TRADE TALKS IN GENEVA 

The Non-Kennedy Round 

Bverybody in the West has heard.of the Kennedy round of tariff negotiations, 
whether they, really know what it means or not. But too many people in the 
West—in responsible governments as well as in the street-do not know or 
do not uxtni to know anything about the other major conference on international 
trade in Geneva that comes on first, the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development. Only two months atvay from it, there is little sign that most 
industriaheedcourUfjes of, the West foave been taking this conference, dominated 
by' the developing countries, nearly seriously enough. What is if, and what . 
may it mean P 


S everal years ago, Soviet Russia started pressing to 
have n meeting tp discuss matters relating to East-West 
trade. . The .western powers disliked the idea and 
nothing happened until the concept ,of the- conference, got 
slowly transformed, mainly under pressure coming from the 
developing, countries. The Weft finally—and reluctantly— 
agreed to have a conference; and while relations with the 
“ socialist area " will still -be discussed in one of its important 
committees, the conference will devote itself mostly to the 
problems of the developing countries. These countries attach 
great—probably too great—hopes to its outcome ; they expect 
it to create new means of financing economic development, a 
new “international division of labour,” just prices and sure 
markets for their products. 

This take-over of the conference by the developing 
countries seems to have been accepted by the Soviet block. 
The Russians might still try to change it into just another 
field for propaganda. 'But the signs so far are that they may 
be losing interest: their domestic economic difficulties may 
have reduced the scope for convincing trade offers of their 
own. 

The scope of the discussions will be enormous, and it is 
doubtful whether the conference can possibly deal with its 
whole agenda effectively. It starts in Geneva on March 23rd, 
and is expected to last three months. Regular United Nations 
members and'nbn-mpmbers such as Germany, South Viet-Napi 
and Korei wffl ; f& as well as regional organisa¬ 

tions, like the Organisation for Economic: Co-operation and 
Development ai^il the Soviet sphere, Comecon. There 
will probably be fMl over 1,300 delegates. 

The SeCseury'QOaeral and almost certainly the conference’s 
leading $oc Dr Rauf Prebisch, the brilliant 

Argentinian*who came into international promi¬ 
nence as 'w the Economic Commission for Latin 

America 

It has already arranged that five committees will deal 
with the nfaht ltemf oa the agenda: (1) General problems 
expansion of international trade and its significance for 


economic development); (2) Primary commodities; (3) Manu¬ 
factures ; (4) Financing; (5) Institutional problems. Chair¬ 
men of these committees will mostly be chosen from among 
representatives of the developing countries. (Apparently 
Argentina, India and Jugoslavia are likely to head ofie com¬ 
mittee each.) The advanced countries agreed to give the 
developing countries this preponderance—Dr KaissoUni, of 
the United Arab government, will probably be elected chair¬ 
man of the whole conference—because “ it is their con¬ 
ference,” to use the words of one western representative. 
This attitude, negative as well as positive towards the con¬ 
ference, epitomises most western reactions—and the arms- 
length approach could tum out to be unwise. Some general 
control will be exercised by a steering committee, including 
also the representatives of the advanced countries. 

The Prebisch Programme 

D uring the last few months Dr Prebisch has toured the 
world and sounded out the intentions of the more 
important delegations: he listened to everybody bui did not 
disclose his own ideas. These are about to emerge in the' 
study on the proposal that he himself wishes to submit to the 
conference. This will be published in a week or so in New 
York. But from two unofficial statements he has already made, 
one to the UN General Assembly, the other to the recent 
meeting in Sao Paulo of the inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, one can gather important elements of his 
thinking. They can be summarised as follows; 

]_ Tbe mam issue of the conference will be “the Gap,” 
i.e. the external imbalance in the economies of the 
developing countries. How much dp they need to sustain 
themselves and carry out their development plans, and 
how much do, they have ? 

, No definite figures are available on the Gap. Under certain 
assumptions—and if the objectives of the UN Development 
Decade are to be met—it might represent, by 1970, a global 
amount of $30 billion.. 
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2 The main reason for the trade difficulties, in the Prebisch 
view, is the worsening in the terms of trade of the 
developing countries. 

It will take a long time to improve the terms of trade. In 
the meantime, immediate measures will be needed to 
redistribute income in the international economy. Such 
redistribution can be done through short-l?rm compensatory 
financing (International Monetary Fund) and direct action 
(commodity agreements), although Dr Prebisch apparently 
does not believe that prices can be raised effectively by 
commodity agreements alone. (Presumably he recognises 
that agreements to push up the prices of primary products 
too high could encourage poorer countries to over-produce 
goods that the world does not really want, rather than switch 
to an increasingly industrial base.) Dr Prebisch attaches 
more hopes to a proposal being prepared by the French 
government on the organisation of the world market. Urgent 
action, he argues, will also have to be taken on short-term 
commercial debts; their amount is enormous and some 
technique should be found to refinance it. 

But Dr Prebisch has a novel and far-reaching proposal 
here: a compensation fund to transfer back all or part of 
the income that may be earned by countries gaining from a 
deterioration in commodity producers’ terms of trade (i.e. 
industrialised ones) to the countries that lose by it (i.e. 
developing ones). Such long-term compensatory financing 
would ensure that development plans once launched, and 
approved by an (unnamed) “international financial authority," 
would not be held up by losses from an adverse movement in 
commodity prices. Dr Prebisch emphasises that, while the 
payments into the fund would have to be automatic, the 
drawings could not be: “they would have to be closely 
linked to the development plans,” and specifically to their 
economic and social effectiveness. This presumably means 
that the international authority would exercise a watching 
brief on developing countries’ economic policies—a scrutiny 
that would be broader and deeper than the much-resented 
“ bankers’ judgment ” already exercised by the IMF. 

Other long-term solutions he has in mind are an increase 
of industrial countries’ exports, particularly manufac¬ 
tures, to the primary producers, and a substantial increase 
in financial aid. However, financial assistance should be 
used only temporarily ; it should not be a substitute for 
increased trade, the only sound approach in the long 
term. 

An increase in East-West trade is also seen by Dr Prebisch 
as a contribution to economic development. The iron curtain 
area could become a new customer for commodities produced 
in the developing world, if the rigidities inherent in the 
bilateralism characteristic of socialist foreign trade could be 
eliminated. Dr Prebisch emphasised in both of his statements 
that he was hopeful that the Soviet’s block’s bilateral agree¬ 
ments would work about as well as the pricing system of the 
free world market. 

^ Dr Prebisch feels that the present international trade 
machinery in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade is not adequate to carry out the new policies of 
trade and development, for three reasons. It is not 
universal in membership. It does not consider matters 
of development financing, although trade is necessarily 
related to development. And while it is an official instru- 
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ment in trade relations among advanced countries, ij&is 
not equipped to deal with the development areas,; Thpe- 
fore* he suggests the creation of a permanent «ie 
conference “to meet annually or every two Or djiqpe 
years to consider all problems of trade ^nd developmrtpil,; 
it might set targets and serve as an effective means for 
promoting a policy, reviewing its consequences and 
modifying th^hi. 

As he sees it, both a reorganised Gatt and a new body 
to deal with the subject of East-West trade and trade within 
the socialist block would report to the permanent conference 
or standing committees of it. Ot%r committees might be set 
up by this permanent conference to carry out some other tasks, 
particularly in regulating commodity markets. Such 
machinery would, of course, require its own organisation 
within the UN Secretariat and would have to rely on the 
Secretariat’s full co-operation, both at New York headquarters 
and in the regional commissions. 

Anglo-Saxons at Bay ? 

estern attitudes, to the conference have not yet been 
openly declared; they are generally vague and 
embarrassed—with the exception of the French. The French 
paper to which Dr Prebisch attaches importance has not yet 
been circulated to other governments, but its main outline 
is no secret in Paris. The basic argument is that the rest of 
the world will develop only if it follows the pattern of the 
United States and Europe. Both started on the basis of pro¬ 
tectionism for their infant economies, agriculture as well as 
industry. The developing world will have to proceed in the 
same manner. The French feel there is a need for the creation 
of large protected regions like, say, Latin America, Africa, 
and South East Asia. Each of them will have to try to build 
up its industries, insurance and transport systems, thus 
becoming broadly self-sufficient—or at least self-reliant. 
Achievement of economic maturity in this sense also demands 
sufficient exports, agricultural and industrial. Such exports 
can be built up only, the French feel, if they are specially 
bolstered, by preferences or subsidies—both in the producing 
and in the importing countries. This means that the developed 
countries will not only have to open their markets to manu¬ 
factured exports from the developing world but will have 
to aid them with preferences. Such preferences should be 
given on a selective basis, to selected 
industries in selected countries. 

According to the 41 Brasseur Plan," 
presented by the Belgian minister of 
foreign trade, this selection ought to 
be decided at the conference of de¬ 
veloped and developing countries, 
forming a sort of universal trade 
parliament. 

A third French proposal concerns 
intra-regional trade. Within Europe, 

,in the early post-war years, payments 
were liberalised first for intra- 
regional trade only, through the 
European Payments Union, under¬ 
written from Marshall aid. Similar 
grants, the French argue, will also 1 W 3 1 *** 0 sweo£N 
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be needed in the new areas of regional preference, and the $270 
million left oyer from EPU, and now unused in the European 
Monetary, Agreement, could prime the new regional payments 
scheme. 

This payments scheme must appeal to Dr Prebisch, who 
tried to launch something of the same kind through the Econo- 
niic Commission for Latin America. By the same token, it is 
equally likely to run the gauntlet of orthodox liberal objections 
:o any departures from non-discrimination in commercial rela¬ 
tions. This doctrinal objection has indeed already been raised 
against the Brasseur plan by American officials, anticipating 
difficulties with a sensitive Congress. British objections, 
typically, are entirely pragmatic. The official attitude will 
probably be that tariff protection of the developing countries' 
own domestic markets has always been accepted by Gatt; 
but that preferences in industrial countries for certain exports 
of certain countries would in practice lead to jealousies and 
might also be on the wrong kinds of goods. There clearly 
is a danger that selective preference could be used to keep the 
developing countries to the least sophisticated forms of 
| specialisation. What the developing countries really need, as 
1 Britain has at times pointed out, is guaranteed free entry for 
all their exports. 

Germany’s attitude has not yet been clearly defined, and 
is certainly not as radical as the French. Since Germany has 
gained even more than Britain from movements in its terms 
of trade, it would be liable for the largest contributions under 
the Prebisch compensation scheme, whereas France, with its 
l much smaller dependence on imported food and materials, 
i : would get off very lightly. But non-commercial considera¬ 
tions may still persuade the German delegation to vote with 
the French. Germany is not a member of the United Nations 
or ECOSOC, so the Germans are sympathetic towards the 
Prebisch idea of a Standing Conference that would bring them 
into the summit council of trade and development. 

The paper that Dr Prebisch has been preparing is expected 
to discuss the quire complicated inter-relationships between 
ji T;ide and development. Reading the statements already made 
'ey Dr Prebisch, one is struck by the fact that he talks only 
about the needs and “ claims ” of the developing countries. 

| His study Towards a Dynamic Development Policy for Latin 
f* imerica, published, some months ago, did admittedly make 
\ severe remarks on development policy in Latin America. This 

Bargaining About Oil 

Geneva 

Or the purpose of putting pressure on the oil companies, 
the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
disposes so far of no range of intermediate weapons, 
between threatening to interfere with the export of oil from its 
member countries and actually doing it. This is rather like a 
country with a nuclear bomb that may or may not go off (and if 
n does will certainly hurt its owners somewhat too); but other¬ 
wise without even a bow and arrow. Naturally, OPEC 
members are reluctant, as they show themselves in the resolu¬ 
tions from their December conference published this week, tp 
use this ultimate weapon so long as the oil companies are 
lowing signs of conceding even a little more—as they were in 
the last week before the conference at Riyadh. The member 


was his swan song to the Economic Council for Latin America 
and enumerates the weak points in past Latin American 
policies, seen as feudal social structures, inequalities in con¬ 
sumption, and lack of real economic planning. There is an 
echo of past heated debates with the late Per Jacobsson in his 
insistence that monetary measures alone cannot stabilise these 
economies, and that they therefore need more foreign financ¬ 
ing. Even in his criticism of the developing countries. Dr 
Prebisch tends to argue as their prophet. 

All of the proposals he has outlined so far have been pre¬ 
sented in very general terms, though his paper may adumbrate 
the details. There is a danger that the same thing will happen 
also during the conference. There is sure to be much discus** 
sion of general principles ; but there may be little examination 
of how they can work in practice. The danger, indeed, is that 
sensible formulae may be worked up by the conference into 
forms that the industrial countries cannot or will not accept. 
Dr Prebisch will in any case have an extremely difficult job to 
find acceptable compromise formulae for some sets of pro¬ 
blems, such as the conflict of interests between Latin America 
and the associated territories of Africa, trade among planned 
economies, and trade between the free and planned areas. 
The more idealistic the proposals from committees chaired 
by delegates from developing countries, the more likely the 
western delegates are to retreat from the whole exercise, 
writing it off as impractical. 

This possibility of a dialogue des sourds in Geneva—the 
developing countries arguing away on “ their 99 United Nations 
platform , and the industrialised countries retreating to comfort¬ 
able confabulation inside Gatt, with a kind of invisible sound¬ 
proof barrier in between, is perhaps the largest danger to inter¬ 
national trade discussions this year — and, in its implications, 
for years to come. Sensible men on both sides of “ the Gap 99 
are already working to build bridges . Yet if Or Prebisch's 
grandiose idea of a larger international trade and development 
organisation than the world has been able to put together since 
the idealistic wartime hopes of Havana is to have any chance of 
becoming a reality , what will its relations be to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations , Gatt and above 
all to those independently powerful specialised agencies of the 
United Nations—the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund ? 


governments decided, therefore, that this devised offer was 
"conducive to an advancement in the direction of the Organ¬ 
isation’s objectives, and that therefore . . . resort by member 
countries to unilateral action is not called for.” 

They will go on negotiating, then—though they are attempt¬ 
ing to consolidate the bargaining process more than the 
companies may like. Mr Rouhani, the present secretary- 
general, will no longer represent OPEC member governments 
alone ; with him in a three-man team will be Dr Bazzaz of 
Iraq, who will succeed him as OPEC’s next secretary-general 
on May i$t, and Mr Hisham Nazer of Saudi Arabia. More¬ 
over, the conference laid down that “ communication of [any] 
offer to all members concerned fs a definite prerequisite of its 
being considered by the Organisation.” Clearly OPEC’s other 
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members have not been enamoured of the process by which 
the companies’ offer in November was made only, and 
separately, to Iran, Saudi Arabia and eventually Libya, ignor¬ 
ing Iraq, Kuwait and Qatar, the other three Middle East 
producing governments concerned in the claims that OPEC 
first formulated in July 1962. Revision of the offer, in mid- 
December, seems to have been communicated only to Iran 
and Saudi Arabia. Moreover, such improvements as appear 
to have been made on its original terms sound liable to benefit 
Iran, and Libya more than Saudi Arabia, and the other three 
countries so far left out of the bargaining less or hardly at all. 

Tactically, die companies may feel that this approach gained 
them something. They have not yet had to admit that they are 
bargaining with OPEC, and offering differential benefits has 
obviously paraded the advantages that particular countries 
might win by making separate agreements. Insistence on 
bargaining with individual governments, not with OPEC as 
a negotiating body, is thus slighdy more than a pretence : it 
contains the possibility of dividing OPEC members, or did 
at least until the new three-man team was appointed. How 
real that possibility remains, who can judge ? Some of the 
companies' conduct during this negotiation has not always 
looked particularly dignified to the outside observer. But they 
have to be concerned with their shareholders’ money, not with 
looking like statesmen. 

O pec, once again, has hopefully put a time-limit on the 
bargaining : the team has to report “ the final result ” 
to a consultative meeting in Geneva on the first Monday in 
April. But that consultative meeting will be empowered only 
to call for information from member countries and furnish 
information to them. Special conferences coukl, of course, be 
arranged ; a special meeting in Beirut in December, after all, 
wrung some extra concessions out of the companies. But that 
was when the threat of “ unilateral action ” by the Middle 
East producing governments seemed more tangibly in the 
air than it does now after reading these resolutions. 


Though formally better aligned for bargaining on behalf 
of all these governments, therefore, the three-man team does 
not seem from the outside to be necessarily more strongly 
placed for negotiation than Mr Rouhani was by himself. Nor 
does OPEC appear to be clear yet what kind of negotiating 
team, representing which assortments of the parent companies 
that own most of the joiht operating companies producing oil 
in the Middle East, it hopes to be dealing with. The three- 
man team with whom Mr Rouhani talked last year, directors 
of British Petroleum, Standard Oil of New Jersey, and Stan¬ 
dard Oil of California respectively, represented the Iran Con¬ 
sortium, but these companies together have interests in all die 
main Middle East operating companies. Whether the com¬ 
panies will agree to any more collective form of bargaining 
than last years’ negotiations remains to be sien. 

If further bargaining takes place, is an agreement likely ? 
It may seem so : there were after all substantial gains to 
the producing’ governments, though little by comparison with 
what they claimed in 1962, in the offers late last year. If the 
additional value per barrel of oil exported to all the govern¬ 
ments concerned were to be brought up to approximately the 
value of the last offer to those that would have gained most 
from it, and with some flexibility in formula, would not that 
stand a chance of being accepted? (It would also cost the com¬ 
panies a good deal more money.) Alternatively, something 
with a progressive improvement over time in the amount of 
royalty expensed might offer the only chance of any guarantee 
against new demands following rapidly upon any settlement 
made this year. However, it has to be remembered that these 
governments’ aspirations are political as well as economic. 
Law and philosophy in the Middle East do not make the sharp 
separation between moral equity and economics that we do 
in the West. “ A just price ” has still a real meaning there, 
and much of the drive behind OPEC demands for changes 
in the existing company-government relationship in the 
Middle East derives basically upon a feeling that this does not 
at present represent “ fair dealing.” That urge may not be 
easy to assuage simply in terms of extra cents per barrel. 


What OPEC is Claiming 


B ack in July 1962, the Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
passed resolutions demanding; 

That royalties on oil (now 12] 
per cent of the posted price) due to 
Middle East governments under exist¬ 
ing concessions should be expensed 
before reckoning taxable income—i.e. 
paid as well as the $0 per cent in¬ 
come tax on the profits shown on oil 
production there, , and not offset 
against the 50 per cent tax, as now ;-r 

That allowances lor marketing costs 
against taxable income of the com¬ 
panies submitting to Middle East tax 
should be abolished; and 

That posted prices should be raitod to 
the levels prevailing beforeAugust, 
i960—when they were cut,, by same 
? 4-5 per cent 


Early this year, the international oil 
companies that jointly own the main con¬ 
cessions in the Middle East reduced the 
marketing allowances charged against 
tax in Iran and Saudi Arabia to half a 
cent a barrel. 

At the beginning of November, these 
and other companies in the Iran Consor¬ 
tium offered the Iranian government 
that they would partially accept the prin¬ 
ciple of royalty expensing, so long as a 
discounted price was accepted for tax 

a oses that would limit the increase 
e governments’ “ take ’* from oil to 
between three and four cents a barrel. 
Offers in similar terms were made to 
Saudi Arabia and Libya. 

‘ Shortly before the OPEC conference 
at Riyadh in December, revised offers 
wece made to Iran and Saudi Arabia. 
These left the actual increase in revenue 


offered through partial expensing of 
royalties the same as before (though 
offering alternative formulae for the pur¬ 
pose). In addition, however, certain 
revisions to the financial procedure of 
the existing concessions were offered. 
For certain countries but not all, this 
revision could increase the value of the 
November offer considerably. OPEC 
has now turned down this offer too. 

No pffer appears formally to have 
been made to Iraq, Kuwait, or Qatar. 

OPEC is now committed to go oh 
negotiating. The bargaining last autumn 
was about royalty expensing alope.. The 
marketing allowance reduction appears 
to haye been taken as read, and the reso¬ 
lution on prices was left on the shelf 
until, at the December cooforetibe^ k was 
decided to set up an "iator^DPEC Gam* 
mission for examining the position of 
9?ude oil prices.” ' t , 
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Cat Among the Supersonic Pigeons 

BOAC’s order for six American supersonic airliners places the future 
of the competing Anglo-French Concorde in question 


N o British Government is going to decide what to do with 
the Concorde until after the election. But nobody can 
believe that the British Overseas Airways Corpora¬ 
tion’s formal request to take options on six American super¬ 
sonic airliners makes no difference to the Anglo-French Con¬ 
corde’s prospects. The corporation would not have sent in 
its request to the Government if it did not have some prior 
assurance that it would be favourably considered. And the 
Government would never have given this kind of assurance if 
it had not been in some degree converted to BOAC’s view of 
the Concorde’s limitations. 

The immediate reason for the American order rises out 
of fears about the Concorde’s range. Any supersonic aircraft 
that BOAC flies will have to be suitable for the North Atlantic, 
where the profits are made and competition is needle-sharp. 
Calculations done inside BOAC have suggested for more than 
n year that the Concorde ai designed may not be able to get 
across the Atlantic with enough passengers to pay its way, and 
certainly not with its standard payload of .about, too souls. 
Blame the weight of the aircraft, or the power of its engines 
or, as the British Aircraft Corporation does, the size of the 
fuel reserves demanded as a safety precaution by BOAC ; the 
fact remains that if the corporation puts the Concorde on this, 
its most important world route, Sir Giles Guthrie may have 
to give up all hope of a profit. 

It would be assuming too much to say at this stage that an 
American supersonic transport would do better than this, but 
there are signs that it may. The Americans are interested in 
building a very big, very long range aircraft, with double the 
carrying capacity of the Concorde. Sums done by American 
manufacturers show that only by thinking in terms of about 
200 passengers, i.e., twice the Concorde’s size, can thesfc im¬ 
mensely heavy, immensely expensive transports generate 
enough revenue to pay their way. These are the kinds of 
proposals that will be submitted shortly to the Federal 
Aviation Agency, which for the moment holds the deposits of 
the various airlines that have booked delivery dates for what 
is stjil (it, should 1 be emphasised) a hypothetical aeroplane. 
The choice of design and contractor will be made after the 
FAA has completed its scrutiny o£ the bids. 

The dilemma of BOAC is plain ; indirectly, it is also the 
dilemma of. the Ministry of Aviation and the Treasury. The 
American design, even in this embryonic stage, looks com¬ 
mercially more attractive than the Concorde and, if it comes 
off, the attempt to fly the Concorde in competition with it 
on the North Atlantic might prove a disastrously expensive 
venture for the corporation. BOAC’s accounts still bear the 
scars of an ill-judged piece of jet-upmanship,.when the too- 
small Comet was put on the North Atlantic six, years ago in 
answer to Pan American’s big Boeing jets. Sir Giles Guthrie’s 
anxiety to prevent history from repeating itself is understand¬ 
able. But where does it leave the Cpncoide,? 

To many airlines, B 04 C*s >ctm and governing 
endorsement of itj will,merely confirm their own’suspicions 


about the Concorde's performance V-over long ranges. On 
tit bfher hand, American studies ao show that there is a 
* slot ” in the market for a medium-range supersonic airliner 
Capable of crossing the tinned States between Ncw Yojpk Jtajjd 
the west coast, and on other routes of the same length. Out 
of a possible world market for 400 supersonic aircraft, calcu¬ 
lations suggest that 160 might come into this class. 

The catch lies in the cost of going on with the Concorde. 
Last week, a parliamentary select committee described the air¬ 
craft as the most expensive civil project ever undertaken in 
Britain. Treasury witnesses admitted that the estimated cost 
of £170 million, to be shared between Britain and France, 
looked like being exceeded, after a year’s preliminary design 
work. There have been proposals for more, development work 
(and so for more money) on the engines, in order to boost their 
power so that they in turn can step up the Concorde’s range 
into something more competitive. Alternatively, a case could 
. be made for an all-out bid for that medium-range supersonic 
market. The risk of doing this lies in the known preference 
among airlines for using existing long-range aircraft on shorter- 
range work rather than trouble with a second aircraft type. 

I N these days, when airlines expect to keep an aircraft in 
service for 15 years, the prospect that the Concorde might 
soon become out-dated by an American-built aircraft with 
lower operating costs is frankly alarming for any airline placed 
as BOAC is; the same arguments presumably apply to Air 
France. The significance of relatively slight speed, differences, 
and quite substantial size differences between tbe Concorde 
and its (hypothetical) American competitor do not lie in their 
appeal to passengers but in their effect on costs. Other things 
being equal (and it would be a brave woman who would 
predict that they will be), BOAC cquld find itself once again 
a high-cost airline in a low-cost world even with a mixed 
American and Concorde fleet. 

If the Government intends to continue building the Con¬ 
corde, and wants BOAC to fly it, some arrafigefoent will have 
to'be forked out under which the corporation rents the airr 
craft from, the Ministry of/.Aviation instead of baying them 
outright. This is the only way in which the corporation tan 
insure against a repetition of the massive capital losses that 
it has already* made on uncompetitive aircraft that have had 
to be Whipped out of service long beforp the end of their 
normal working life with die fcorporation. There will still 
be a loss, but it would be borne by the Ministry of Aviation, 
not by the corporation. There has already bfcen^sorae pre¬ 
liminary discussion about a scheme of this kitid. If the Govern¬ 
ment htfs to go tb such lengths in order io make the Concorde 
acceptable to BOAC, what is theT%bjpct of proceeding any 
r further with the design ? The ^fory of other odt-qpite-good- 
eftough British aircraft , is writ in tne ^od. of the Treasury 
" (sdme of it not yet dry) f < if »*»*** good ttflng for the 

aitc^aff 1 industry to br^ak'jfs heart on aircraft' that its own 
' ; ,captive customer may have to be bribed to fly. 
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EURO PEAN ECONOMY 

Increasing Strains 


F urther and still sharper warnings of the 
need to counter inflation in the common 
market were delivered by M. Robert 
Marjolin to the European Parliament in 
Strasbourg on Tuesday; his strictures 
evoked a pained, response from the Belgian 
goverhment, and a guarded one from France 
—where new financial measures announced 
on the following day made only a marginal 
contribution to the cut-back of public 
expenditures for which M. Marjolin is call¬ 
ing. M. Marjolin still expects total national 
product in the community to rise a little 
faster this year, by 4i per cent; his worries 
are that demand will again be excessive 
rather than deficient. In 1963 this infla¬ 
tionary condition did nothing to accelerate 
real economic growth, which largely because 
of bad weather slowed down from 5 per 
cent in 1962 to 4 per cent; the excess 
demand was reflected rather in a rise in 
internal prices and a reduction in the 
external surplus. Now, he judges, con¬ 
tinuation of both these tendencies already 
threatens a “ serious disequilibrium ” in the 
community. 

The community’s current payments sur¬ 
plus, which reached $3,500 million in 1959, 
had yielded to a deficit in 1963, and this 
“ might be as high as $600-$ 1,000 million w 
this year. The deterioration, moreover, is 
no longer seen as a contribution to inter¬ 
national equilibrium: the community 
“ needs* a current surplus to finance its 
capital exports. Does it ? Even before the 
Si8 billion odd of gold and foreign ex¬ 
change reserves in the community’s central 
banks has begun to be drawn down ? If 
the gold-rich common market makes a drive 
to improve its external payments at the 
same time that Britain and the United 
States axe still trying urgently to improve 
theirs, then it will be helping to bring about 
the phase of “ stagnation ” that M. Marjolin 
rather oddly felt it necessary to anticipate 
on Tuesday. A real danger certainly docs 
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arise from the uneven spread of inflation 
across the common market, which is largely 
responsible for the re-emergence of a large 
German payments surplus. This now 
threatens the German financial authorities 
with the policy dilemma that plagued them 
in 1960, a dilemma that was solved finally 
only with the revaluation of the mark. 


New Dilemma in 
Germany 


Frankfurt 

U pward revaluation of the mark is in¬ 
deed again being debated in Germany, 
although at present the talk is confined to 
unofficial circles, and the likelihood of a 
fresh revaluation in the foreseeable future 
is minimal. Such discussions are nevertheless 
symptomatic of a sharp transformation that 
has been going on in west Germany’s cur¬ 
rency situation in recent months. For the 
time being, the days of a balanced foreign 
exchange situation are over, and have been 
succeeded by a fresh influx of foreign ex¬ 
change, if still on a much smaller scale than 
in i960 and 1957. In the course of 1963 
the gold and foreign exchange reserves held 
by the Bundesbank rose by $650 million, to 
well over $7 billion, exceeding their level 
before revaluation in 1961. The cause of 
the renewed inrush of foreign exchange is 
first that the export surplus has once 
more begun to rise; the volume of orders 
coming in from abroad indicates that 
this trend promises to persist for the time 
being. A Second source of foreign exchange 
income is the very lively interest on the part 
of foreign countries in German fixed-interest 
securities. So Germany is again, and un¬ 
willingly, a capital importer. The hoped 
for capital exports were achieved only 
momentarily in 1959 and 1961, largely 
through special debt repayments. 

The reappearance of these surpluses, 
which were long considered to have been 
overcome, is causing increasing concern to 
the authorities in Bonn and to the Bundes¬ 
bank. The incoming foreign exchange is 
unwelcome first because it threatens to lend 
new impetus to internal inflationary ten¬ 
dencies, and secondly because it is thought 
to bring nearer the day when foreign 
criticism of German monetary policy begins 
to revive. Admittedly it is as yet completely 
obscure what measures might be taken to 
prevent the influx of foreign exchange. 
Some circles are advising the Bundesbank 
to make a reduction in the discount rate— 
setting monetary policy entirely to external 


requirements, in exact contrast with 196c. 
But the Bundesbank does not appear 
inclined to go that far. It seems rather 
to be placing hopes in the trend towards 
a reduction in interest rates on the 
capital market, which has now taken 
concrete form: at the end of this month a 
loan is to be issued by an official body at a 
nominal interest rate of 5 \ per cent in place 
of the customary 6 j>er cent, though a dis¬ 
count on the price still keeps the yield over 
5l per cent. The assimilation of intercs! 
rates on capital to the international levd 
could indeed steady foreign demand for 
German securities, but much water will no 
doubt flow down the Rhine—and the Main 
—before that happens, after the false starts 
of 1958-59. 


Freer Money Market in 
Paris 


Paris 

W ednesday’s measures in France were 
addressed primarily to a structural 
reform of the French money market, a sub¬ 
ject on which the Ministry of Finance and 
M. Rueff, with his private line to Genera! 
de Gaulle, have not always seen eye to eye. 
The authorities are now to abandon the 
practice of issuing Treasury bills at a fixed 
tate; bills sold to the banks, other than 
those they are legally obliged to buy, will 
be offered for sale not at a fixed rate but b\ 
tender, with the evident aim of lowering 
the cost of money borrowed by the Trea¬ 
sury. A mild attempt to do this began last 
spring ; from now on, bills will be placed 
every ten days at current market rates. As 
money is currently in short supply in Paris, 
no considerable drop in rates is to be ex¬ 
pected yet. 

It must be stressed, however, that this 
rather surprising return to monetary free¬ 
dom in Paris is a limited one: the bills that 
the banks are forced to take up to meet the 
minimum plancher will still be sold at fixed 
rates. At the same time, the compulson 
holding has been reduced by frs, 1.3 billion, 
as the ratio of the plancher has been reduced 
from 15 to 13 per cent. 

Building finance will in future be 
secured, so far as possible, by long term 
bank loans, thus diminishing recourse to 
the Bank of France for the rediscount of 
medium-term securities, a procedure which 
has for some time been frowned on. 

Lastly, the reduction in the rate of 
increase in bank credit imposed this year 
(10 per cent annually) will be maintained 
next year also. 

M. Giscard d’Estaing expects that the 
banks, by virtue of their lessened obliga¬ 
tions to lend to the Treasury, Mil make cbn- 
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riderably greater funds, available to the 
money market which, while reducing the 
price of money, will in part go to supply 
finance for building. 

Treasury bills sold directly to the public 
will also continue to be issued at fixed rates, 
now reduced by from o.io to 0.20 per cent. 
This reduction in interest is intended to 
discourage subscriptions, which are indeed 
already slackening, and to reduce reliance 
on short-term debt To ensure that the state 
itself should hardly need to have recourse 
to the banks, the budget impasse has been 
cut toirb. 4.2 billion, half of which is to be 
covered by a new long-term loan. M. 
Giscard d Estaing has also decided that 
there is to be no increase in the impasse 
in 1965 and that the budget should not 
grow more rapidly than the national 
product. 


AID FOR INDONESIA 


Schacht 
Rides 
Again 

Diisscldovf 

R hjalmar schacht, who might be said 
to have pushed the banker's tradi¬ 
tional unconcern for politics to its ultimate 
limits, is still at the age of 87 in the thick 
of some important, and politically embar¬ 
rassing, financial deals. Having served in 
his own country a wide variety of rulers 
from Kaiser Wilhelm through the Weimar 
republic to Hitler, and being quick after the 
second war to step in with private financial 
advice for African andf Asian rulers who 
were having trouble with the colonial 
powers, it is not too surprising to find him 
engaged now with Dr Sukarno. Admittedly, 
Dr Schacht’s post war career as a banker 
supposedly came to an end last summer 
when he left the banking firm of Schacht & 
Co. (now Ludwig & Co.) in Diisseldorf, 
which soon afterwards got into financial 
difficulties. But he chose as his hobby the 
business side of development aid and be¬ 
came chairman of the board of the Schan- 
tung Handels-AG in Berlin its well as of the 
Deursch Osrafrikanische Gesettschaft (Ger¬ 
man East Africa Company)-concerns 
which, before 1914, were active in the 
colonial business and have now tried to 
engage in foreign investment within the 
framework of development aid. He further 
combined with Rudolf Miinemann and his 
investment bank in Frankfurt to buy the 
name of G. L. Geiser, a Hamburg firm 
which once controlled a major slice of the 
economy of Nigeria but had become bank¬ 
rupt through a series of miscalculations. 

By his long association with Indonesia— 




the young republic had used him as eco¬ 
nomic adviser as early as 1951—Dr Schacht 
succeeded in May, 1963 in making a con¬ 
tract with the Sukarno government for 
Schantung to in&tal a big palm oil process¬ 
ing plant that was to be run jointly by the 
German company and the Indonesian gov¬ 
ernment. Of the estimated cost of DM 17 
million, the Bank of Indonesia Was prepared 
to bear 5 million, and in September Schacht 
obtained the official Hermes credit insur¬ 
ance guarantee against political risks up to 
a limit of DM 12 million; 

So far, so good. Unfohuriately, however, 
Schantung had engaged in an investment in 
Spain which resulted in a big loss—because, 
according to Dr Schacht’s version, obsolete 
machinery had been bought at an enor¬ 
mously inflated price from the main share¬ 
holder in Schantung, a Herr Miedl. This 
meant almost ruin for Schantung, which Dr 
Schacht left after a bitter controversy with 
Herr Miedl. But the Indonesians still clung 
to the famous name of Schacht, who seemed 
to them a sort of magic guarantee for the 
success of their palm oil processing. And 
so Dr Schacht decided to take the business 
upon the shoulders of G. L. Geiser—which 
means upon die shoulders of himself and 
the broader ones of Miinemann. In the 
sacred name of development aid he appealed 
to Hermes to switch the guarantee already 
given from Schantung to Geiser. On Tues¬ 
day the inter-ministerial committee in Bonn 
that decides on Hermes guarantees post¬ 
poned decision for a fortnight in order to 
clear up some points. Nor for the first 
time, the old financial wizard has ruffled 
the feathers of the new-style officials of the 
Federal Republic. 

WHEAT 

The Soviet Impact 

L oading of the first shipment of United 
States wheat for Russia, which leaves 
early next week, adds one more element to 
the surge of activity on world wheat markets 
this season. Wheat is one commodity in 
the fortunate—and rare—-position of reason¬ 
able market balance: bumper crops in 
North America have coincided with sharply 
reduced output from European and Asian 
producers. In consequence, the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Council’s latest Review esti¬ 
mates that the main exporters’ stocks are 
likely to be reduced from 52 to 44 million, 
tons. Although this still leaves a carryover 
sufficient for 1964-65 needs, at least there is 
no problem of a growing surplus* Freight 
rates are likely to be hoisted even above 
their present high levels by the necessity 
to move a quantity of wheat and flour that 
already promises to exceed even the coun¬ 
cil’s estimate of 46J million tons (wheat 
equivalent). For the Review’s figures 
were drawn-up when the success of the 
Russian deal Still hung in the balance while 
the US Maritime Administration tried to 
find a Way round its own regulations on 
the shipment of TJ S exports. Now, licences 
covering a total of some 3 million tons have 


been issued, of which x million tons is 
already under contract, and at slightly under 
per ton the price is favourable to die 
Soviet buyers and does not, in itself, consti¬ 
tute the start of a renewed rise in prices: 

The further reduction of main exporters 1 
stocks towards 40 million tons will deadly 
be a bullish influence, however, and sow&l 
the sheer physical task of moving the grain 
and flour from producer to purchaser, It 
is on this score that anxiety has been ex¬ 
pressed in the trade, for hi the last analysis 
it is the handling capacity if Canadian and 
United States ports and up-country: trans¬ 
port, and the availability of shipping, that 
will determine the size of prompt supplies 
in importing countries. In good weather* 
given freedom from labour troubles, Cana¬ 
dian ports have been known to handle over 
half a million tons of grain in a week, but 
at this point in the year, wheat movements 
are no more than 200,000-300,000 tons a 
week. 


COPPER 


Stabilisation Under 
Strain 

B y releasing additional supplies of copper 
and offering it at a fixed price of £236 
a ton, the two major Rhodesian producers 
have restored some stability to the London 
market after the wave of speculative buying 
reported in these columns last week. This 
week’s London Metal Exchange quotation of 
£237^ for cash wire bars was down £4! 
from last Wednesday's unofficial peak, and 
turnover tonnage was back in the hundreds 
from last Wednesday’s startling 8,000. But 
the evidence of one week is not much to 
judge by, and it is difficult to see what more 
the Rhodesian companies can now do to 
keep prices pegged if demand continues to 
soar. By increasing their offerings, in two 
steps since the end of last month, from 85 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

A FALL of 1^-2 points in the indicator thl* 
week mainly reflects slight falls In coffee 
and maize prices which brought the food 
index down. Metal prices, too, were 
lower after reaching record levels during 
the week. 


Percentage 
change from* 1 

Index 

1M8 — 100 Previous] Twelve 

month months 


1 

1 

Jan. 

i 

Jan.21 
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•+i7-a 

Food 

|19 

■4 

127*5 

+ 3 3 

+30-9 
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(09 

a 

I0f 3 

+ 12 

-#■ 3 0 

Metals 

In 

-4 

123 1 

+ M 

+ 10 4 


The Tconomitt Commodity Tru e Indicator includes 
nttuneen annmodtiies weighted according to their 
relative shares of zvoi !d trade in 1958. 

j * Clhatjges relate to this week's figures . hut these> 
except for the metal group, are provisional because 
auQtajtiptis for; tea and wool are not yet available 
bevtmd fast week 
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per cent of their capacity to all of it, Anglo 
American Corporation and *the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust , group of companies have 
added about 100*000 tons to the market's 
annual supply, plus approximately another 
too,ooo tonS accumulated by Anglo Amefi- 
can wheto this company was curbing its 
sains but not its production. But although 
this has succeeded to date in keeping the 
market price from surging unchecked, it 
has failed to hold it at the £234 a ton level 
at which the two companies helped maintain 
k for most of the past two years. 

A st€2dy growth in world copper con¬ 
sumption, matching general industrial 
growth in the western countries, was 
swollen In tbs last quarter of 1963 
by the ^erratic buying of German 
fabricators. These had allowed their 
copper stocks to fall dangerously low 
over the year, in the belief that they could 
continue to rely indefinitely on producers’ 
inventories. Then, when they began to 
appreciate the extent of the general increase 
in world demand, they suddenly came into, 
the market with a great rush in the final 
months of the year. It was against this 
background that tit w political uncertainties 
in African copper-producing countries and 
their neighbours helped - bring about last 
Wednesday’s buying wave, when produce# 
sold out the k$t 5,000 tons of stocks which 
they had been accumulating in London 
Metal Exchange warehouses while they were 
buying on the open market to prop prices, 
and which they later began selling when 
growing demand started pushing prices up. 
This left in some minds the exciting im¬ 
pression that Britain had suddenly been 
denuded of coppd: until ships could rush 
more of it from Africa, though in fact the 
producers have what they describe as ample 
stocks in the consignment warehouses 
around the country from which they ordin¬ 
arily sell to major fabricators. But with 
the depletion of their LME stocks, the 
Rhodesian companies have stopped, for the 
time, attempting to stabilise prices in¬ 
directly, by stepping in with sales and pur¬ 
chases on the metal exchange. In 1956, 

a fixed price bek>W the LME quotation, hut 
at that tune this producer stood.alone. Nqw, 
It Is jjo^d pot phfy by -Anglo American, 
but. also. by Uhion Miniere du Haut 
Katanga, which is making offerings at an 
equivalent price 1 . 

Unlike 1962, when world producers 
followed the Rhodesians in restricting sales, 
to 85 per cent of capacity, there has not yet 
been a general move to follow them now 
tihat they are once more releasing all that 
they can produce. In the United States, at 
the time of writing, only Phelps Dodge, the 
second ranking producer there, had an¬ 
nounced an increase, of an unspecified 
amount, in its production, However, indus-i 
try spokesmen m London suggested, some¬ 
what hopefully perhaps, that other moves 
to increase offerings in the United States 
may have been made, but not publicised 
for fear of offending American anti-trust 
laws. 
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Took Well Polished:, 


I n eight short weeks the foreign exchange 
markets have faced both the assassina¬ 
tion of President Kennedy and the usual 
massive shifts of funds far year-end window- 
dressing purposes with an unruffled demur 
-^powerful, testimony to the flexibility and 
strength of the new techniques of central 
bank co-operation that have been pioefed 
together over recent years. And this week’s 
renewed talk, about a further possible re¬ 
valuation of the mark also left ^e markets 
stolidly unmoved. Even before November 
the American authorities bad built up 
a defensive network of foreign credit 
linps amounting to some $1,950 Jhil- 
lion. What the critical days following the 
shooting of President Kennedy brought 
home was the speed with which these 
resources could be mobilised, now disclosed 
in detail in the January bulletin of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


FRANCO-SOVIET TRADE 
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Miimter after rtheLfirA; news flashed Ittm 
Dkllas on November aand the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New Yodk had imentened in 
the New York exchange jodifcetiwith^ size¬ 
able” offerings of five major currencies. 
Within hours ^contact had been made with 
Canadian and European financial authori¬ 
ties to hammer out. plans, for co-ordinated 
intervention in! other important exchange 
markets over r succeeding days. At the 
same rime, two swap arrangements that 
the Americahs feared Alight /pro*ve too 
smdl—thosewith the fiamkfor Interhatibnal 
Settlemedtsrland theSwias NationalBank*--. 
wdre boosted 50 per cent to $150 ‘million 
each. In the event the show loff strength 
was itself sufficient. > 

The enlarged swap,facilities with the BIS 
which remained uptapped during the Ken¬ 
nedy crisis were used the next month'in a 
more mundane but equally effective smooth¬ 
ing operation. This was an arrangement to 
counteract the usual 1 Sdfisrilprive effedtd U trf 
large repatriations of funds by the Swiss 
meet year-end cash 



Mission to Moscow, 


Pam 

giscard d’estaing's unexpected 
< decisionto spend six days in Moscow 
has a simple objective: to expand France’s 
exports to Russia, which have fallen to their 
lowest point for five years. At present, 
France’s exports to the Soviet Union amount 
to hardly more than frs. 300- million (£21 
million) a year, compared with French im¬ 
ports from Russia of nearly frs. 700 million 
in 1963, almost double the 1958 level.* 
France apparently acted earlier than Russia 
in 1963 to iojplqnent jhe j^ree-year, agree¬ 
ment signed in January for an expansion of 
trade ; French imports were also swollen by 
the miners’ strike, which led to a consider# 
able increase in coal imports. The Soviet 
authorities, for their part, have been trying 
to wipe out the deficit of some frs. 260 mil¬ 
lion which Russia had accumulated between 
1960 and 1903. ■, As they declined to settle 
this balance ip gold, the Russians reduced 
their purchases. Thirdly, Moscow may be 
manoeuvring to obtain more favourable 
credit terms from Paris. 

It is primarily to discover the real weight 
of these various motives that the French 
minister of finance Is, travelling to Moscow. 
He will propose a real expansion in trade 
between the two countries, a first token of 
which might be a rapid recovery in French 
exports, At a time when Mr Khrushchev is 
bent on accelerating the growth of the Soviet 
chemical industry, the French minister will 
offer to sell him fertiliser plant, artificial 
textile factories, paper mills. M. Giscard 
d’Estaing will also see if he can persuade 
Moscow to buy Renault cars, sugar re¬ 
fineries and ships. The French negotiators 
believe that it should be possible to increase 
trade in both directions from frs. 500 to 600 
million (the amount envisaged in the 1963 


... * 1 . , 

trade agreement) to more thiaiisfhU 700 
additional imporh 
by||prc in exchange would 
first 0$ $Qfemost, anthracite (at 
the rate of an extra 300,000 tons annually) ; 
alsd oil, eventually for a total volume of up 
to 3 million tons annually ; probably disc 
wood and rare if ocdscufffc.' * i 

French opinion has, until nowvbeen hos¬ 
tile to increasing purchases of oil from 
Russia (last year France imported about 
650,000 tons of refined products and 
550,000 tons of crude). But the official 
views • about this are Changing. The 
new line (at ; a time of negotiation With 
Ben Bella) is that the supply of oil from the 
Sahara cannot be counted uphn as totally 
secure. Moreover the. country has a de¬ 
veloping shortage« of heavy petroleum pro¬ 
ducts (gas oil and fuel Oil) which are being 
consumed ia France in ever increasing quan¬ 
tities, and of which the light Algerian crude 
does not offer enough., The state, moreover, 
would not be averse to getting more 
Russian oil, until now ignored by the sub- 
sidiaries of the major oil companies, refined 
in France, The low price at which Italy, 
for example, has obtained Soviet* oil also 
interests the authorities; at preseiit, the 
French authorities are; sensitive abou* 
countenancing any prices, for endrgy or 
other filings, higher ttym they need be. 

The Moscow talks will therefore; probably 
end in a draft agreement, but for a recipro¬ 
cal exchange that would not involve , the 
extension to Russia of credits beyond the 
five-year term that the western countries 
customarily accord the communist block. 
There have been rumours that Franco would 
behave more liberally ; but Earls does not 
appear anxious to lead the way oh this sensi¬ 
tive point of credits.. , 
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Action stations: Europoort 


Valves openl Twelve hours after tying up at Euro- A new petrochemical plant in Sardinia. These ftf* 
poort the tanker Gulf Hollander will have been just & few recent examples of Gulf's expanshin., 
pumped dry of her 40,500-ton cargo of crude oil. And more to come, all backed by Gulfs global 
Ship-to-shotfe’ hoses rush it into the towering resources, 
storage tank# offGulfs new Rotterdam refinery. Gulf produces—over 400 of them—come from a 
Under six months old—and already work is start- complex of refineries around the world. And from 
ing on installations which will double its refining vast laboratories in Pittsburgh comes the research 
capacity. which will put more oil, more energy, to work for 

Gulf U at work in thirteen European countries. Europe. , 

New ocean terminals in Britain and Norway. Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pm* USA, and 
A new petroleum marketing operation in Italy: throughout the world. 
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INDIA AND THE FOREIGN INVESTOR 


Shadow Boxing 
the Banks 

Calcutta 

T hk Indian government continues to 
speak in two voices on the touchy issue 
of bank nationalisation. To the clamorous, 
left wing of its own party it says that the 
powers taken under the new banking law 
adopted last month arc wide enough to give 
the government effective control over this 
industry without the necessity of an actual 
takeover — a* step that may alienate 
Western support for Indian development. 
In any case, the share of the State Bank 
(former Imperial Bank), with its 940 
branches or almost a fifth of the total for 
all banks, is already 30 per cent of deposits 
and should in time go up to 50 per cent. 
At the same time the government hastens 
to reassure the investor that the penal provi¬ 
sions of the law arc only permissive and will 
be used by the reserve bank with “ the 


utmost caution.” The future of private 
banks, a member of the Cabinet has just 
said, is safe as long as their functioning is 
broadly in agreement with* the social objec¬ 
tives of the plan. This might be vague, but 
it is the furthest any spokesman could have 
gone since 56 members of the official par¬ 
liamentary party recently signed a memo¬ 
randum to Mr Nehru urging complete 
nationalisation. 

It is being alleged that the use of bank 
funds for speculation is aggravating the 
pressure on prices in the present conditions 
of widespread shortages. Against this, 
bankers point out that advances to industry 
have risen from a third to more than a 
half of the total of all bank advances over 
the past decade. The share of trading 
activities, now reduced to 30 per cent of 
total advances, is by no means excessive 
considering that imports and exports are 
included under this category ; moreover, all 
commodity advances are subject to strict 
controls by the Reserve Bank. 

Mr Krishnamachari, the Minister of 
Finance, s:ems to agree with the bankers. Iu 


his view, speculation is fed from the parallel 
money market outside the banking system* 
into which, it is believed, large sums afe 
channelled , by tax'; evaders and black 
marketeer. He ominously refers to further 
u doses of discipline ” to get at illgotten 
wealth, but naturally refuses to be more 
specific until he is ready to act. But the 
argument most dangerous to banks in the 
context of present concern over the con¬ 
centration of economic power is that five 
units control little less than half of all 
privately held deposits. Again, 188 
directors of the top twenty banks hold 
directorships in 1,100 companies. The 
government will have to try to convince its 
followers that the growing share of the state- 
owned banking sector, together with legal 
curbs placed on bank managements, can 
provide effective safeguards against concen- 
traion. In practice, public opinion will 
have to be persuaded to accept further con¬ 
centration, as weak units fall by the way- 
side because of the stringent liquidity and 
other requirements imposed to protect 
depositors' interests. 


Truce in Oil ? 


T here are signs that India may drop its feud with the inter¬ 
national oil companies and welcome once again their participa¬ 
tion in setting up new refinery capacity. This shift in policy owes 
less to the replacement of the left-wing Minister for Oil, Mr K. D. 
Malaviya, by a politically moderate intellectual, Professor Humayun 
Kabir, than to the promptings of the World Bank. While acknow¬ 
ledging the need for greater competition in supply and refining— 
entirely controlled until recenrly by three of the seven majors ” 
of international oil the bank thought this aim could be achieved 
withour the Government itself contracting foreign exchange liabili¬ 
ties for new state-sponso&d refineries. Apart from three units set 
up in the public sector with Rumanian and Soviet help, the govern¬ 
ment last year concluded a deal for a 2.5 million ton coastal refinery 
at Cochin with an American independent. Philips Petroleum, which 
is contributing 25 per cent of the equity. Taking this unit into 
account, state-controlled refinery capacity will total 9] million tons 
against jk million tons owned by Shell, Esso and Caltex. 

India needs to add another 12 million tons to its refinery capacity 
to take the total to 30 million tons by 1970-71, a target endorsed 
by a recent top-level conference, which reportedly decided to “ con¬ 
sider ” expansion of the three privately-owned units on merit, But 
finance minister Mr T. T. Krishnamachari (who presided over rhis 
conference rather than Professor Kabir, as one might have expected) 
gave a fairly clear indication of his mind when he said earlier in a 
policy speech that past hesitations about foreign investment in “vital 
areas ” were no longer justified because the public sector had estab¬ 
lished its “ vigilant presence ” in most of them. 

If Mr Krishnamachari succeeds in carrying through the policy he 
has enunciated, major oil companies looking for outlets for their 
surplus crude will on their part be only we* willing, to expand opera¬ 
tions in India. This assumption is warranted from their eventual 
readiness to accommodate the government over the pricing of 
crude drawif from their own sources. Some concessions were 


made after a government committee adjudged that the full benefits 
of discounts available on Middle-Eastern crude were not being 
passed on to India. A recent estimate suggests that the value gained 
by India as a result of these concessions may already be as much 
as £50 million. The companies also offered to scrap the agree¬ 
ments of the early fifties under which they set up the existing 
refineries on privileged terms. 

T ai ks are already proceeding with Shell International^ Kttd 
Burmah Oil Company for a 2.6 million ton refinery dost to 
Madras port. In contrast with the itjfructuous Shell bid for Cochin, 
the two are new ready to accept minority pirticipation with/the 
government in a joint venture. Esso has also put in an offer similar 
10 that of Shell and Burmah Oil but with additional frills .like 
a lubricating oil and asphalt plant, plus assistance on a non-profit 
basis for construction of a fertiliser factory and a power station to 
utilise refinery by-products. Tentative proposals are also being 
discussed for yet another refinery at Haldia, a new deep-water 
port to be built near Calcutta to relieve congestion. Following the 
latest shift in policy, this might be a wholly private venture. 

India may still develop public sector refining but it is likely to be 
confined, as now, to inland units working on domestic crude. The 
resources so far uncovered can yield at best 7 million tons of crude 
a year, fully taken care of by State refineries now built or under 
construction. Additions will, therefore, depend upon the luck of 
the prospecting operations now in progress in the Himalayan foot¬ 
hills in the Punjab and in the Cauvery delta of south India. Rock 
structures favourable to oil deposits extend over 400,000 square 
miles on the b*risof which Soviet experts estimate that India may 
some day produce 150 million to 200 million tons of oil a year. Such 
dreams find no part, however, in calculations about future energy 
supplies which assume that the bulk of oil will have to be imparted. 
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THE ECONOMY 

Towards Full Capacity 

By the end of this year the British engineering industries expect io be 
under as much pressure on capacity as they were at the peak of the 1960-61 
boom. Last month , a sample interviewed by the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research reckoned that they were working at about 
82 per cent of capacity; since full capacity as defined here would require 
about 10 per Cent more labour, it is hardly conceivable that in practice they 
could ever reach beyond 90 per cent. It is clear that the fall in private 
capital investment during 19 62 and 1963 was not quite as sharp as had 
been assumed: If private investment builds up steadily over the next few 
months , the economy may get more tightly extended by the autumn than 
anyone foresaw a short time ago. 


N ovember’s One-point rise in the index 
of industrial production (to 123, 
seasonally corrected, 1958-100) wa9 in 
facr a one and 1 a half point increase, the 
other half per cent increase having taken 
place the month before. This, Along with 
the two-point rise Im the manufacturing 
index, strengthens the indication of a 
quickening in the already quite rapid 
growth of industrial production, after what 
may have been simply a statistical 
“ plateau n in the manufacturing index from 
August to October. However, there has 
been no marked revision in the earlier 
figures for production during the early 
autumn. 

The Central Statistical Office notes that 
the rise in the index arose from “ increases 



in most industries/’ and reports from 
industry certainly imply that the patches 
of slackness in the economy are now 
becoming few. 

The general level of production, in Nov¬ 
ember, was on these estimates about 5 per 
cent higher than a year before and 9 per 
cent higher than in November, 1961 (with 
the distortion to all statistical series of the 
1963-63 winter, two-year comparisons will 
become more relevant over the next few 
months). Taken with the National Insti¬ 
tute's estimates of rather fuller use of capa¬ 
city, and the revisions to figures of private 
investment during the third quarter of 
1963, this indicates that the margin of slack 


in the economy as a whole must be narrow¬ 
ing quite fast now. 


Labour Market Tightens 


A lthough the total number of un¬ 
employed in Britain topped the half 
million mark on January 13th, the rise since 
the previous count five weeks earlier was 
less than usual for the time of year. Exclud¬ 
ing school-leavers as well as those stopped 
only temporarily, the number wholly un¬ 
employed rose by some 24,000 when the 
normal seasonal increase is about 41,000, as 
large a rate of improvement as at any time 
since the middle of last year. A rise of 
14,000 in the number temporarily stopped 
might be judged rather on the high side, 
but includes 11,000 steelworkers involved in 
the Welsh steel strike and some thousands 
of building workers thrown out by the 


REGIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FOR MEN 


(Percentages) 

Jan., 

1958 

London and South Eastern.. 1-5 

Jan., 

1962 

1 6 

Jan., 

1964 

17 

Midlands. 

* 

* 

1-5 

Eastern and Southern. 

19 

18 

1-7 

Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

* 

* 

2 0 

South Western.. 

2*5 

2 2 

2 4 

North Western. 

2-2 

2-6 

31 

Wales. 

3 4 

3 5 

4 7 

Scotland. 

3 6 

4 5 

5 3 

Northern. 

2 2 

41 

5 0 

TOTAL—Great Britain .. 

2-0 

2 4 

2 6 

Northern Ireland. 

10 4 

9 8 

9-2 


* Earlier classification (jan., 1958 figure* followed by 
Jan., 1962): Midlands, 1-2, 2 1; North Midlands, 
I 4, I S ; East and West Ridings, I -4, I -0. 



' mm ToFcrf immployed in Great Britain 
Seasonallyadjusted: 
i t wholly unemployed > 

I ill i .ta mi rum 1 in til mi 11 m_i it 

& •xchiding schoolkavtr* as we!! as Umptrorify stopped 


snow blizzards dn the black Monday whei 
the count was taken. 

All in all, therefore, a pretty encouraging 
underlying trend in unemployment. Anc 
alongside this continued improvement, th< 
number of vacant jobs rose by about 15,00c 
between December and January wher 
usually a decrease of some 12,000 might b< 
expected. This brought vacancies up ti 
the January, 1962, level, when unemploy 
ment represented 2.0 per cent of the laboui 
force compared with 2.2 per cent today. 

All regions shared in this month’s undei 
lying improvement in unemployment 
although in Scotland it was barely percep 
tible. Rates were lower (than two years age 
in Northern Ireland and in the Eastern anc 
Southern region. Proportionately, detetiora 
tion has been most marked over thfe twe 
years in Wales where the rate has risen froir 
3.3 to 4.1 per cent, and in the North where 
it has gone up from 3.5 to 4.3 per cent! 

Adding to Investment 

A ccording to revised estimates, the 
slackening in manufacturing invest 
ment since 1961 has been less than had beer 
thought. From, results of the census oJ 
production and the inquiry into the distri¬ 
butive and service trades for 1962, the 
Board of Trade has produced a new set oi 
capital expenditure figures for that year and 
the first three-quarters of 1963, which fol¬ 
low roughly the same course but at a higher 
level. After allowing for the seasonal pat¬ 
tern and any price changes, manufacturing 
investment in the third quarter of last year 
is now running level with the first half of 
the year (instead of dipping 4 per oent), at a 
rate 10 per cent below the 1962 level 
(instead of 15 per cent below) and 20 per 
cent below the peak two years before (in¬ 
stead of 27 per cent below). It now look* 
as if the 1963 total may have dipped by 
rather less man the 10 per cent forecast by 
manufacturers last Summer. Estimates of 
the rate of spending by the distributive and 
service industries hive also been revised up¬ 
wards, but more modestly. Combining these 
two sets of figures,industry’s capital expen¬ 
diture in the third quarter was about 1 per 
cent higher than in the first two quarters 
of the year. 

Final figuring confirms that the total 
volume of manufacturers' stocks and work 
in progress fell substantially in the third 
quarter. This remains as difficult to under¬ 
stand as the first estimates'were. 


Advances Slowing Down 

B ank advances, \yhiCh in the past have 
been among the better indicators of 
what fc happening in the fccortbmy, ate still 
rising at a modest rather than a rapid pace. 
In the five weeks to mid-January ad- 
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vances rose*by £46 firilhon, and excluding 
the nationalised industriesby £38 million. 
Seasonal ii^ueiKes, induding the debiting 
of interest charges at the year-end and also 
the beginning of the heavy tax season, are 
estimated to account for a rise of around 
£25 million, so that the underlying rise 
seems to have been only £13 million, a dis¬ 
tinct slackening on the pace of earlier 
months 1 . Bankers report that large commit¬ 
ments to industrial borrowers are outstand¬ 
ing, but many: of these are still not beings 
drawn on. Certainly the bankers have no 
immediate need to apply acurb themselves, 
as secmOd possible at one time last summer.' 
Even after a rise of £ni million in invest* 
ments, the average liquidity ratio edged up 
in January, to 32.98 per cent. The cushion 
of nearly five points above the new mini¬ 
mum of 28 par cent should be comfortably 
sufficient to see the banks through the 
liquidity pressures between now and 
March. 

The Trade Gap 

ritain’s exports rose substantially last 
month for the first time since June, 
climbing by £2omilUon to a record of £361 
million on a seasonally-adjusted basis. This 
was certainly the most heartening of the 
Board of Trade’s provisional figures pub¬ 
lished last Friday. The^ value of imports, 
climbed by a precisely similar amount and 
with a slight drop in re-exports produced 
the largest crude trade gap in two years, 
£70 million for the month and an average 
of £63 million for the quarter. This 
demonstrates a clear trade deficit even on a 
payments basis and almost certainly also a 
continued recorded deficit on total current 
account probably of around the third 
quarter figure of £28 million. This would 
reduce the net recorded Current surplus fop 
1963 below 1962’s £102 million: and Until 
September last year the balancing item was 
negative rather than positive. 1 
The value of both uhp#ts aftd exports 
rose by 7 per cent, in which was 

roughly in line with expectitipn® a year &go 
and also probably dose to the expansion of 
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world trade aa a whole. On both sides* 5 
this was the sharpest Increase since 1960, 
when the value e* exports climbed 6 per 
cent and that ofimportsby asmfich as 14 
per cent. Aii^e/fM^tk^^wiparison might 
be with *959)' whefi .Britain was in an 
approximately similar phase of' the expan¬ 
sionary cycle; then, a 6i per cent rise 
in imports outstripped a $ per cent increase 
in exports. In me ktoest year, moreover, 
over half the: increase mthe import bill 
refleas the .4 per cent merest ifi import 
prices (in the first it months), while export 
prices rose only by2jper cent. Part of this 
deterioration in the terms of trade and, 
widening of the trade gap is admittedly 
purely statistical, reflecting the artificial 
valuation of all sugar imports at market 
prices even though some id in fdet imported 
at the much lower Ckumnonwealth Si^gar 
Agreement price. On this basis, sugar im¬ 
ports rose from £54 million in 1962 to £*43 
million in the first 11 months of 1963, this 
increase accounting for at least 30 per cent 
of the 7 per cent increase irt total im¬ 
ports for the year as a whole, reflected in 
the Board of Trade’s figures. 

TWO JUPCMEfrTS on restriction 

Standardisation Is Good 

r 1 1 ’ ■ . , -f 

M x justice Buckley’s decisions in the 
Restrictive Practices Court are often 
surprising: having upheld collective resale 
price maintenance in publishing, he has now 
ruled that the price agreement of the 
ceramic tile makers’ association is justified. 
This sets the minimum prices for fireplace 
and wall tiles, each made in two standard 
sizes, with the trade discounts and other 
selling terms. It also lays down that any 
non-standard tile' must cost at least 25 per 
cent more than the standard tile nearest to 
it in size, unless the price difference 
in production cost, is greater. It is this 
provision, giving the manufacturer and 
buyer a strong incentive to concentrate on 
standard tile?, that seems to have been the 
key to the judgment. 

Mr Jiistice Buckley held that standard- 
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had greatly reduced t$te Dfct of til#* 
ftndPthat the agreement was necessary to 
the present degree ofrtimdardia*- 
tion m< a competitive market, .(Ip *961* 
97 per cept of fire tiles and 88 per pent 
of flpor tiles were standard types.) Because 

demaM is iuelastic, he suggested drat ah: 
aggy^tive iaaiiu^iurer would seek to ex¬ 
pand his shafe of the market by offering a 
new line., If this proved popular, he argued* 
it would be i copied • by all other manufac¬ 
turers. The® none woukl make enough of 
the new tile to get economies of scale in 
its production production of older types 
would fall; costs would rise throOghout the 
industry ; and these would be passed on 
to the consumer in higher prices. There¬ 
fore the consumer benefited from the agree¬ 
ment and it was in the public interest to 
maintain it. 

Such arguments assume that the econo¬ 
mies of scale would never encourage a 
maker to seek more of the standard tile 
market for himself. If there was no agree¬ 
ment is it certain that manufacturers would 
not choose to compete on price? Seven 
makers of fireplace tiles and five of floor 
tiles belong to this agreement: they cannot 
all have identical costs. The only price 
competition they encounter now comes 
from rival materials such as plastic wall 
tiles. And • would every firm follow the 
example of a manufacturer who intro¬ 
duces a new line, particularly if there are 
as large cost savings from standardisation 
as Mr Justice Buckley suggests ? 


Wallpaper Stripped 

R arefy, by contrast, has a company beep 
so roughly handled by the Monopolies 
Commission as Wallpaper Manufacturers 
Ltd-was,this week. The commission was 
directed to investigate certain “ things ” (the 
commission’s own word) done by the group 
as a result of, or in order to, preserve the 
conditions of a monopoly. 4 Thalia defined 
as control of orie-third of ‘the total market. 
Wallpaper Manufacturers has consistently 
accounted for more than twice this pro-' 
portion, its only significant -competitor be- 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

STILL IMPROVING, Rise in January 
less than expected: 

OUTPUT 

RISE IN INDEX. ..confirms other signs 
of improvement. . > ‘ 
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&g Imperial Chemical Industries, with only 
about 1 10 per cent of the market. The 
M things ” examined in the feport concerned 
the' buying of other manufacturers, restric¬ 
tions on Supplies of wallpaper, and acquisi¬ 
tion of customers. The group was found to 
have done all these and the commission 
decided that only one of them—-the acquisi¬ 
tion of customers as distribution outlets— 
was not against the public interest. It 
recommended that the group should not in 
future buy up other manufacturers without 
the Board or Trade’s permission ; that it 
should not revive the practice (dropped in 
1962 during the hearing) of exclusive 
trading ; and that it should bring its exist¬ 
ing resale price maintenance arrangements 
to an.end. 

This may threaten the company’s 
dominance of the trade since it was first 
formed by the merger of 31 manufacturers 
over 60 years ago. In that time it has 
bought 28 other manufacturers and num¬ 
bers of distributors, retail and wholesale, 
so that the group’s share of total wallpaper 
sales in Britain (£21 million last year) varied 
between 65 and 80 per cent in the years 
1958 to 1962. The modest profits made by 
the group, even with this control of the 
market, were not accepted by the commis¬ 
sion as evidence of its public-spiritedncss. 
Large-scale production in this industry does 
not necessarily mean greater efficiency ; the 
company itself pointed out the ease with 
which small mills can establish themselves. 

The company made no attempt to de¬ 
fend its former exclusive trading arrange¬ 
ments, under which its customers could only 
qualify for its (generous) discounts if they 
agreed to sell its papers alone. It did 
hotly defend its other form of control, re¬ 
sale price maintenance on a limited group 
of its papers. It argued that without price 
maintenance the demands of decorators 


SHIPPING LOSSES 

What worries insurance underwriters 
even more than the gross tonnage 
going to the bottom of the sea each 
year, is the fact that the proportion 
of ships that end their careers this way 
la perceptibly rising—the percentage 
has gone up during the period covered 
by the chart from 0.25% of world 
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(who account for 30 per cent of sales) for 
larger discounts would force the merchants 
to put up their list prices to the public to 
keep their margins intact. In fact, the 
existence of ranges of other papers that are 
made by the group, but not price main¬ 
tained, makes it difficult for other manufac¬ 
turers to compete for decorators’ custom. By 
condemning this particular form of trading 
the commission clearly hoped to let a little 
air into the distributing end of the industry 
—an end that has grown used to selling 
papers to the public at two and a half times 
the ex-mill cost, a mark-up of 60 per cent, 
down the distributing chain. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES 

Record Year 

kitics of building societies’ rigid rate 
policies can point to the record in¬ 
flow of funds into the movement in 1963. 
Net inflow of funds rose by a quarter to 
£369 million for members of the Building 
Societies Association (representing 77 per 
cent of the assets of the whole movement) 
and to probably around £480 million for the 
whole movement. In the last quarter 
receipts of £106 million, which includes the 
crediting of interest, were fractionally below 
those for the similar quarter of 1962. 
Societies found that receipts tended to level 
off late in the year and this was an im¬ 
portant factor, together with the general 
hardening of interest rates, in the Associa¬ 
tion’s decision not to follow the Halifax but 
to leave its recommended rate unchanged 
at 6 per cent for borrowers and 3 V per cent 
tax paid for lenders. 

Societies also found there was little sign 
of any falling away in the heavy demand for 
mortgages. Advances made last year by the 
Association members rose by 40 per cent to 



Total 

Mortgage 

Liquidity 


assets 

advances 

ratios 


1962 

1963 

1962 

1 #63 

1962 

1963 


£m 

£m 

£m 

£m 

% 

% 

Abbey National 

485 0 559 0 

800 

112 0 

16-7 

16 8 

Co-operative. . 

280*0 311 6 

43*4 

40 7 

15-4 

14 0 

Woolwich. 

231*0 261 4 

32* 1 

42-8 

15-1 

17-1 

Leeds . 

160*9 

185 1 

25 0 

35-9 

16-0 

17-0 

Leicester Perm 

72 0 

88 7 

14 9 

26 2 

15-6 

13 6 

Burnley. 

77-5 

86 4 

12 1 

16 6 

15 5 

15-0 

L. & Moorlands 

75 ■§ 

89 0 

10 8 

16 0 

18-5 

21-4 

Northampton .. 

55 9 

63 6 

9 8 

12 5 

16-8 

16 5 

Temperance ... 

52 6 

59 5 

7-9 

13 1 

18 4 

16 3 

Hast. 6 Thanet 

50 0 

56 9 

9*4 

12-3 

14-8 

1-4-7 

Chelt. A Gioucs. 

44*7 

51-0 

7 6 

11-0 

17-9 

16-4 

Bingley. 

41*5 

46 8 

5*2 

8-4 

19 3 

19-7 

Wettbourne Pk. 

39-9 

48 7 

6-3 

110 

I5 r 5 

17-6 

L. Temperance 

29 0 

32 4 

4 8 

6 6 

17 1 

15 5 

North. Counties 

23*3 

27 9 

3 7 

5 8 

15-0 

14 0 

Borough . 

22*0 

24-0 

3 0 

4 1 

15 9 

16 8 


£664 million, while lending by all societies 
rose to an estimated £862 million. At the 
end of the year societies were already com¬ 
mitted to lending a further £222 million, 
50 per cent more than at the end of 1962, 
and with the winter weather so far some¬ 
what less severe than in 1962-63, much of 
this is likely to be required over a much 
shorter time than last year, when building 
activity was severely restricted. However 
with the average liquidity ratio up td 16.8 
per cent from x6.6 per cent at the end of 
1967 and t 6.5 per cent last September 
societies should be well able to meet future 
demands, particularly as by shortening the 
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life of their investment holdings, they should 
be able to operate with lower ratios than id 
the past. This is not the only field where 
the Co-operative Permanent, hak given the 
lead to other societies. 

CAR ACCESSORIES 

Ford Integrates Ftirthet, 

C ar makers have one answer to mono¬ 
poly suppliers: to make the parts 
themselves. Ford, which gains through in 
parent’s ownership of Antolite in the United 
States some know-how in making electrical 
and other parts, is adding distributors and 
carburettors to the electrical components 
(sparking plugs at present) that it already 
makes. It is building a factory in northern 
Ireland to supply a substantial part of its 
needs currently being met by Lucas, AC- 
Delco and Zenith. Ford is a notably more 
aggressive buyer than most firms in the 
motor industry, and owning its own source 
of supply will make it even more so. 
The degree of independence that comes 
from meeting at least some of its oym 
needs may not be as important as the 
direct knowledge of production costs that 
this brings. The Monopolies Commission 
has laid bare some of Lucas’s secrets, re¬ 
vealing that profits are comfortable in most 
electrical accessories. But Ford’s decision 
to start its entry to the accessory business 
by making sparking plugs—where car 
makers arc supplied below cost—suggests 
that independence rather than profits may 
be what the company is after. 

ACCOUNTANTS 

Serving Management 

I N an attempt to improve the service given 
to industry by qualified accountants, a 
new diploma is to be introduced jointly by 
the five professional bodies. The Joint 
Diploma in Management Accounting Ser¬ 
vices will be available to those members pf 
rhese five bodies who sit a special written 
examination, have had appropriate working 
experience and have written and submitted 
to an oral examination on a thesis. 
Generally speaking, those eligible will be 
thirty-one years of age or older. 

One half or three-fifths of their members, 
including substantially all the Cost and 
Works Accountants, already hold positions 
in industry or commerce. It is a little ironic 
that now, when the first signs of, some 
erosion of the accountants’ hegemony in this 
field are beginning to appear, the pofes- 
sional bodies should introduce tins new 
qualification. For industry is now leaning 
towards a wider variety of specialists V in! 
many large companies it is no longer ton-! 
sidered necessary for the financial analyst of 
executive, the statistician or the economist 
to have had an accountant's training. H tito* 
ever, this new diploma should help; 
encourage accountants to produce w 
figures that management needs and can! 
understand. 
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Which Course? 


An unknown sailor invented Navy Cuts by laying a 
selection of tobacco leaves lengthwise and binding 
them tightly in rope so that the flavours and aromas 
intermingled. His messmates so appreciated the 
result that soon each was making his own Navy Cut. 
John Player, a Nottingham tobacconist, adapted 
this process to make his famous Navy Cuts. Today 
there are four Player’s Navy Cuts to choose from. 


Medium is the most popular, but Tawny offers a flavout 
all its own. Gold Leaf is cool-smoking and delig^ 
fully fragrant and DeLuxe — still rope-coiled by haw 
in the original naval way — is dark, rich and satisfying^ 
Which course you will steer is up to you. If you ttf 
Player’s Navy Cuts, chances are there will be a hapPJ|| 
outcome toi your voyage of discovery. 5/9id. an ou» 
(De Luxe 5 /nd.) 1 ounce airtight tins ont penny o< 
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Waiting For the 


F rom the little shops of Britain there 
comes the sound of writing. For it is 
the f political power of the.ii million people 
working L in them—or rather which Con¬ 
servative jyiP$ think that ii million possess 
^that is the. most powerful weapon in the 
campaign Vto save rpm, Retailers suspect 
that the Government will frame the bill to 
qbolish it op the assumption so astiduously 
fostered by them and #>me mamifacturers 
tbat rpm is justified where aftersales ser¬ 
vice is needed—standards, they say, would 
decline and the user’s safety might be en¬ 
dangered Tip Court hearing pleas for 
exemption would certainly be flooded if the 
Government did this. And unless the judges 
show themselves, unusually cynical about 
appeals based on the quite wrong assump¬ 
tion that manufacturers will no longer have 
rhe power to discipline dealers after rpm had 
been abolished, for they would still be able 
to remove a dealer’s franchise, the amount 
of business in which rpm might be retained 
could be substantial, Motor vehicles and 
electrical goods *ate the teost likely to claim 
this kind of exemption. A$ the victory fpr 
the collective enforcbmcnt of rpm in The 
bobk trade showed, some judges cf the exist¬ 
ing Restrictive Practices Court dre suscep¬ 
tive to arguments in favour of rpm. 

There was an, immediate wave of price 
cutting aftdfMr Heath’s statement but it has 
become less noticeable this week. Know¬ 
ledge that the Government disapproves of 
rpm seems tb be enough to make many firms 
think twice about prosecuting pricb-cutters, 
or cutting Off, their supplies. Even Cac^ur^s, 
committed to preserving the maximum 


number of small confectioners, has been 
backpedalling this,, weA . \wk& ^collecting 
evidence on the extent Wwwcn "its goods 
are being sold at put prices btiore deciding 
what action to take. This is Very different 
to the company V Attitude 6f a week: or so 
ago. Among the many companies affected 
by price cutting. General Electric.. and 
Prcsige stand out like sore $uuahf as two 
of the very few tb threaten legal action 
against price cutters. Whisky distillers con¬ 
tented themselves with warning letters. 
Electric and Musical Industries is among 
the companies announcing in advance that 
it will appeal to the Court to retain rpm. 

This mixed cafurious rtaction might mean 
that the present slight extent of pice cut¬ 
ting could be the beginning of U collapse in 
some trades. Big retailers lik$ the John 
Lewis Partnership are known to insist on 
the right to Cut prices if a direct competitor 
does—John Lewis Is already Selling price 
maintained goods at a discount wherever 
competitors ate offering trading stamp?. If it 
joins the open price cutters this might Well 
swing other department stores against rpm. 
The retailers and their suppliers Whb really 
want rpm are bring winnowed from those 
glad of an excuse tb get rid of it. 

The Small Mart’s Share 

T Tbw important are the 480,600 small 
IT shopkeepers who afe expected (not 
always quite fairly) ro lead the fight against 
the removal of resale price maintenance, 
and who still, in tins age of Supermarkets, 
o>vta five out of every six shops in Britain ? 


3*9 

i of 

ipnL is at 4 ts tnori 4 trkt| tee Snlall tnen 
dominate the confectionery, tobacconist, 
newsagent and ironmongery business. 
They account for nearly 90 per cent of all 
rh$ Tr|de dpne and have held this share 

; of the market Sgahist all comers for years 
just as they have also held pn to their three- 
quarters share 1 tif the furniture and soft 
funtishkigi business. They probably 
account for 70 pbr w&^Qfvthc book rfadc. 

Small shops account foc^bplf the sales 
of chemists’ and photographic goods, 
although they have lost 16 p<& cent pf their 
share of sales over six 'jreafs. They are 
also responsible for half the radio, electrical 
and cycle trade, but their share of th& busi¬ 
ness is shrinking and has gone down by 
about a sixth since 19317. .Sales of gas, and 
to a lesser extent electrical goods are 
dominated by the showrooms of the 
nationalised gas and ele&ridty industries 

There is^norrmich evidence tSat* resale 
price maintenance essential to keep the 
small man aliVe. Small grocers db half 
the grocery business of the" country, and 
their share has dropped only, yfcry ifiditly 
compared with pre-supermarket days. 
Small drapers do half the business in 
women’s and children’s' clothes where 
there is not jntifeb rpm either, and their 
share of the market has shrunk very little 
in spite; of Maries and Spencers. In shoe 
shops, many of which are owned by the 
manufacturers Mrisfil, independent shops 
do only 1 a third of the business. But in 
the gmehgrocery trade, th c hne branch of 
rctamilg Which has never heard of rpm, 
hine-tertths of the business 1$ still'in the 
hands of small shopkeepers, as it has been 
for years. 


What Happened to RPM in America 

... 

, , ^ \tyew York adopted in accordance with state laws. By 


E fforts tb fix; and maintain retail 
prices wite jcgal backing have 
been t^eycr ending in the United States 
since the drug industry began it all in 
1882—even now Congress haq before it, 
with some chance of passage, a * Quality 
Stabilisation Bill” that is thinly dis¬ 
guised resale price maintenance, even 
though it is apparent that the President 
will ye$o it. There has never been a time 
whjen so-called “fair trade” legislation 
was not on the books of some states; it is 
enforceable now in twenty-two. Promo¬ 
tion of “fair trade” has taken some odd 
twists through the ye#rs., It began as 
independent drug retailers’ dcferic^ against 
phaiq dfng stores.; later tee chrips joined 
“ fair trade ” movements when in 
depression^—the first discounters, cut-rate 
drug atpees, begin flourishing* Efforts 
to main,taqi prw*9 resulted in, congress¬ 
ional k^islatiqn j I which* exempted . M fair 
trade” from Federal anti-trust laws when 


the late thirties, ah but, three states,had 
“faSf tradfe” laws coveting practically all 
categories of consumer goods. The. effect, 
pf cours^ was to give chains , with enor¬ 
mous buying power little advantage over 
independent merchants and, to be blunt 
about it, gave neither any incentive to 
increase efficiency. 

After the war, scarcities, high prices 
and high margins invited a smart aggres¬ 
sive postwar breed of retailer to move in 
and, sell,,at first, high priced durables at 
less than the, official price. The fair 
trade ” . laws, rather than discouraging 
price-cutting actually encouraged it; with¬ 
out fixed manufacturers’, prices for com¬ 
parison, discounters ip their shabby shops 
are likely to have made little impact. 
Manufacturers tried enforcing “fair trade” 
but there were, too many violations and 
.,109 many challenges in.. tec? court* : to tev 

legality of enforcement. ; 

Ip tee rp^os, tee:,VS : Supreme, Court 
threw out the act passed in the X930S. 


Congressional legislation subsequently 
legalised “ fair trade ” laws papsed by indi* , 
vidual under certain conditions, but 
by teat time manufacturers had discovered 4 
two things: they, wpce psipg great sums 
of money and hours of manpower trying 
to keep discount stores from handling 
goods that people were clamouring to buy. 
And the discounters really ^rid in vast 
quantities. $0 by the lap? 1950s* “fair 
trade” was largely ignored except for 
certain consumer goods where manufac¬ 
turers gave franchises to a strictly limited 
number of , dealers and policed prices dili¬ 
gently. Discounters* with no fixed prices 
to sell against, have become respectable, 
low margin,, mass merchandisers. Ineffi¬ 
cient merchandisers have been put out of 
business as inevitably they always are. In 
states where it is permitted, tome mapu- 
faaurers ajre oncn again taking interest 
in seeing “fati trade ” enforced, on certain 
goods. The rcwwn* is the eateensriy short 
p 0 oduot; 4 ife I fifcw designs are quickly 
Copied by competitors and manufacturers r 
set in mate price maintenance te^t best 
(teafcce of/meeting development; costs 
without having to cut wholesale prices. 
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Busy Time for Bidders 

There has been a spate of take-over news this week, some with a transatlantic 
flavour. Industrial holding companies on both sides of the Atlantic have made 
bids that will diversify their interests both industrially and geographically. Their 
long standing struggles now seem resolved—at least for the present. But in all 
three cases the companies concerned might well figure in take over bids again 
before too long. 


BIDS PEN AND INK 


Inkspots 

L ast November a mysterious bidder 
offered Jos. per 5s. share in Henry C. 
Stephens, the pea and ink manufacturers, 
only to change his mind ten days later and 
inform die directors that he did not intend 
to proceed with his proposed offer. Now 
another bidder, the Equity Corporation, in¬ 
corporated in Delaware, USA, has come for¬ 
ward with a similar offer, which has received 
the necessary consent of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land and the blessing and acceptance of the 
Stephens’s directors. The latter is perhaps 
a little unusual since two of the three direc¬ 
tors are to continue on the board in their 
executive capacities. Of the two, the pre¬ 
sent chairman, Mr FJ. B. Robinson, is a 
major shareholder with 10% of the equity. 

In recommending the bid, Mr Robinson 
and his fellow directors forecast that profits 
for 1963 will show a fall of 25% on a main¬ 
tained turnover as a result of intense com¬ 
petition in the stationery trade. This goes 
against the experience both of Conway 
Stewart and Mentmore Manufacturing, 
which have forecast much better results for 
1963. It also hardly squares with Mr Rob¬ 
inson’s statement to shareholders last April 
that “ we face the future with confidence.” 
There is a touch of pressure in the formal 
offer, for Stephens’s shareholders are pro¬ 
mised a 7 i% dividend which they can keep 
if the offer goes through. On the other 
hand if the offer lapses and does not become 
unconditional, the directors in considering 
whether to pay any dividend for 1963 would 
take into account the possible liability under 
a claim for damages of £365,000 against the 
company and two other defendants. Share¬ 
holders are not given any further informa¬ 
tion about this claim except that Stephens 
is contesting it; and the management has 
refused to say any more when pressed to 
do so this week. Since this is Considered a 
relevant factor in support of the American 
bid, shareholders are surely entitled to know 
who is making the claim and on what 
ground. On the other hand the bid price 
is above the average price for the shares hi 
all but one of the past fourteen years, and 
Equity Corporation is offering to buy the 
»shares on an indicated dividend yield 


of 34% and an earnings yield of 5.6%. 

But shareholders must ask themselves 
what is the purpose behind the Equity Cor¬ 
poration bid. Equity is an American indus¬ 
trial holding company with wide ranging 
interests including real estate, oil, insurance 
as well as stakes in some sizeable industrial 
firms. These include Bell Intercontinental, 
making among other things industrial clean¬ 
ing and dust control equipment; United 
Board and Carton, a fair sized paper-making 
group; and through Friden, a calculating 
machine maker, a not insignificant stake in 
Singer, which has recently acquired Friden. 
Apart from sewing machines Singer also 
makes typewriters and domestic electric ap¬ 
pliances. The present bid might thus be 
the preliminary to turning Stephens into an 
industrial holding company. Apart from 
the bid Equity has indicated that it will put 
further money into the company by buying 
up to a further 600,000 shares at 7$. 6d. 
each. This may be a case where share¬ 
holders who stick to their shares could find 
such a decision rewarding. But American 
companies can often be mean to their 
British minority shareholders, as Crown 
Cork shareholders have recently discovered. 


BIDS LAUNDRIES 

Clove Washes Whiter 

T his week has also seen the return of 
Mr Charles Clore into the take-over 
field. Sears Holding, die £io8m. industrial 
holding group, seems likely to add to its 
manufacturing and retail interests an Ameri¬ 
can firm that modestly calls itself the 
“ largest launderers in the world.” Through 
its American subsidiary, Susa Mercantile, 
Sears has offered to buy at least 51% and 
up to 450,000 of the 603,000 shares of Con¬ 
solidated Laundries Corporation at $35 a 
share. The offer, which seems likely to be 
accepted, will oost Sears a maximum of 
£5.6m and arrangements have been made 
for the funds to be raised in New York. 

Sears's offer is slightly above Consoli¬ 
dated’s pre-bid price. The directors have 
called it “fair” and, with one exception, 
have agreed to accept on their own hold¬ 
ings. Sears’s prospective new interest is in 
a company that has achieved a striking 
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growth record in an unglamorous field. 
Consolidated’s sales have increased to a new 
record ill each of the last 19 years and for 
1962 touched almost $28m. Profits, too, 
have shown a fairly consistent'growth and 
amounted to a pre-tax $2jm. in 1962. 
Much of this growth reflects the provision 
of additional services. Besides collecting 
and washing a New York’s family’s washing, 
Consolidated now rents table linen and 
towels to hotels and restaurants, coats and 
gowns to doctors and nurses and industrial 
uniforms to factory workers and delivery 
men. In 1962, diversifying further, it 
bought, of all things, a telephone answering 
service in Montreal. However, no new 
diversification has so far followed. Perhaps 
Mr Clore will have other ideas. 


BIDS PRINTING 

Sunset 

T he bitter battle for Hazell Sun is now 
finally over. On Wednesday, the News 
of the World “reluctantly” withdrew its 
increased bid of 27s. in cash or a share ex¬ 
change alternative (which compared with 
Purnell’s underwritten bid of 24s. 6d.) 
declaring that it was not interested in 
acquiring a minority holding. If this was 
not the bidder’s intention, was it anything 
more than an attempt to embarrass the 
boards of both Hazell Sun and Purnell ? 
On the other hand it may be fairer to judge 
it as a gamble that some of the holders of 
over 50% of Hazell Sun shares who had 
indicated acceptance of Purnell’s offer even 
before the News of the World Stepped up 
its bid might not be firmly committed and 
could still be persuaded to change their 
mind. The News of the World and its 
advisers may not have appreciated that Mr 
Max Rayne’s London Merchant Securities 
was in fact contractually committed to 
accept the Purnell share exchange bid for 
its 30% stake in Hazell Sun, and it was 
hardy likely that the Hazell Sun board and 
their families, holding a further 21% of the 
shares, would change their colours. 

That all these shareholders have taken 
the share exchange offer and not the cash 
equivalent may just be sufficient ground for 
depriving the remaining Hazell Sun share¬ 
holders of the chance of accepting the higher 
bid. Hazell Sun shareholders Who &fe not 
prepared to take a stake in the new British 
Printing Corporation will clearly have done 
best by accepting the advice offered in these 
columns last week, and to sell in the market. 
There was a fair amount of selling of Hazell 
Sun shares this week. This has been one 
time when Sitting tight to the bitter end has 
not proved the best advice, for ever the week 
Hazell Sun shares Ml by Is. 6d. to 24s. 6d. 
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BIDS BRAKES AND SIGNALS 

Repulsed 

H aving successfully survived the siege 
of Westinghouse Brake and Signal so 
far the directors and their advisers have now 
sallied forth. The circular to the Westing- 
house shareholders in reply to the formal 
offer from Thom makes some telling points. 

Against the 11.9% of the Thorn equity 
(as it would then be) offered to Westing- 
house shareholders, Westinghouse would be 
contributing 20% of the profits initially (on 
the basis of the forecasts) and 35% of the 
assets ] moreover those who accept would 
receive dividend income equal to 6d. per 
Westinghouse 1 share instead of the 2s. fore¬ 
cast by the Westinghouse board for this 
year. Wcstinghouse’s problem “ is no 
longer one of surplus capacity but of rapidly 
rising production to fulfil increasing 
orders”: the directors are confident that 
Dr Beeching’s ideas about the future of 
British Railways, if implemented, would 
email “ considerable orders, for your com¬ 
pany over a period of many years,” for 
brakes and advanced signalling equipment. 
The chairman, Mr P. Ewen, repeats his 
forecast that he sees no reason why, in two 
years or so, the company u should not return 
to the level of profits it reached three years 
ago which established a market price of 60s,” 
for the shares. 

The market has evidently been convinced 
by these arguments, for although the shares 
have dropped 9d. since the statement, the 
Westinghouse price of 36s. on Thursday 
was still 7s. 4d. above the value of the bid. 
However, the doubts remain. First it is the 
earning power of the Westinghouse assets 
which is important, not their book value. 
Secondly, although Westinghouse would be 
contributing 20";, of the income in the 
current year, the prospects for the years after 
are less certain. Investors who share these 
doubts can, thanks to Ithe Thorn offer, now 
sell their shares at close to a three year peak. 

BIDS PROPERTY 

A Question of Preference 

T he latest twist in the rather sorry 
struggle between Trafalgar House and 
the board of City and West End Properties, 
Consolidated London Properties, and 
Metropolitan Properties, is that Trafalgar 
House is now to withdraw its opposition 
to the proposals to repay rhe preference 
share capital at 24s. 6d., 26s. 6d., 26s. 6d. 
a share respectively. 

The recent proposals from the board 
included, for each company, a one-for-one 
scrip issue for the ordinary shares, which 
would have the effect of doubling the voting 
power of the ordinary shareholders. Trafal¬ 
gar House, as a substantial preference 
shareholder in all three companies, ifc unable 
to cast its votes against the capitalisation 
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proposals in general meeting as it will not 
have had its name on the register of mem¬ 
bers for the necessary two months. It is 
now prepared to support the board’s repay¬ 
ment proposals as being fair, once the 
preference voting rights have been thus 
watered down, although had it wished to 
block them it could still have done so ift the 
class meetings of preference shareholders. 

This trick therefore goes to the board of 
the Property Trio, who have made it wOrfh 
Trafalgar House’s while to support - the 
repayment proposals. If they are passed, 
Trafalgar House has indicated that it will 
pay an additional 6d. per share to former 
preference holders who accepted its bids 
at prices in each case 6d. per share below 
rhe board’s repayment proposals. 


BIDS BREWERIES 

New Member 

T he rapid addition of new member 
countries to the Commonwealth is 
matched only by companies joining the 
‘‘Commonwealth’* of breweries in the Allied 
Breweries group. Close on the heels of 
Friary Meux comes Thomas Ramsden for 
which Allied is offering three ordinary 5s. 
shares and £4 ns. 3d. in cash for every 
five Ramsden 5s. shares. Thomas Ramsden 
owns 200 houses in the Yorkshire area and 
one brewery. Profits have approximately 
doubled over the past ten years and equity 
earnings (of which around 70% have been 
retained, as a rule) have increased about 
125%. The bid, with Allied Breweries 
ordinary shares at 14s. 4^d. is equivalent to 
a price of 26s. ioi,d. and values Ramsden 
on an earnings yield of 5.4 Vo and a dividend 
yield of 2.5 n ;>. The announcement stresses 
rhar the approach came initially from 
Thomas Ramsden. Owners of small brewery 
companies are unlikely to get much better 
terms than these and it is not therefore sur¬ 
prising if they choose to seek a bid now 
while the going is good, and such terms are 
regarded as normal. The directors', their 
families and associates, who own over 50* 
of the shares are accepting the offer and 
recommend other shareholders to do the 
same. 


BIDS ELASTICS 

Unilever Buys 

T he £6.3 million bid by Unilever and 
associates of Hambros Bank for Com¬ 
mercial Plastics, makers of polythene pro¬ 
ducts and the “ Fablon ” self-adhesive 
plastic sheeting is much more important to 
rhe seller than the bidder. Unilever views 
the acquisition—acceptances of more than 
90of rhe share capital have already been 
received—as furthering its policy of diversi¬ 
fication. The main beneficiary of the bid 
is Whitecroft Industrial Holdings (which 
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changed its name from Bleachers Associa¬ 
tion last July). It holds 509,000 of the 
1.4 million shares in Commercial Plastics, 
for which the offer is 90s. a share. The 
deal will thus bring in £2! million for 
Whitecroft, which will show a profit of 
£913,000 00 its investment. Out of this 
the board proposes to distribute £550,000, 
in the fortn of a tax-free capital distribution 
of 2s. on each ics, share. For the current 
year to end-Mardi, 1964, profits should not 
be affected by the deal, presumably as these 
will include the bigger final dividend paid 
by Commercial Plastics last July. In 1962- 
63 investment income accounted for just 
over 25% of gross trading profits and of 
this just under one-third came from Com¬ 
mercial Plastics, even though it now appears 
that this accounted for about two-thirds of 
the balance-sheet value of trade investments. 
Clearly, then, even after the capital distri¬ 
bution, the reinvestment of the remaining 
proceeds to maintain income should not 
prove too difficult to match the return on 
Commercial Plastics. On the other hand, 
profits of Commercial Plastics doubled last 
year and are running considerably higher 
again in the current year. 

But clearly neither Whitecroft nor the 
other main shareholder, the Schroder Wagg 
interests, including Broadstone, one of its 
principal trusts, is dissatisfied with the 
terms of the offer, which on the basis of the 
1962-63 figures puts Commercial Plastics 
on an earnings yield of under 4 K%, Such 
is the price of diversification. Whitecroft 
xos. shares, at 26s. 9d., twice their 1963 
low, yield 6% ex the proposed distribution. 


BIDS MONKYLHNDING 


Biggest for the Oldest 

K eit dark and secret by the strictures 
of the Moneylenders Acts, the money¬ 
lender is forced to ply his trade mole-like 
beneath the usual channels of credit. 
But this week two companies We 
emerged in whpt must be the first-evei 
take-over bid in the manfcyJetdmg busi¬ 
ness, Salaried Persons Postal Loans, 
one of a group of 14 moneylending 
companies controlled by Mr R. B. Sclig 
and his wife, has made an offer of £30 
cash for each of the 5,000 £10 shares 
of the doyen in the business, London 
and Westminster Loan and Discount 
Company. 

The bid, if successful (London and West¬ 
minster have refused so far to make any 
comment), will also bring together two 
extreme types of money lending. A loan 
application to one of Mr Sclig's companies; 
the Salaried Staff London Loan Company, 
involved a true rate of interest of 77 V, ; a 
similar application to London and West¬ 
minster produced a demand for only 33 
true. This bid may not only be the biggest 
moneylender bidding for the oldest ; but 
one gf the dearest bidding for the cheapest:. 
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V. XV. WOOLWORTH 

Shopping for Profit 

T in- shares of American-controlled 1 ; . W. 

Woolworth have been a better per¬ 
former over the past year than those of 
Marks and Spencer. Woolworth at 6is. 4id. 
arc nearly 35% above last years low point 
and only off their peak, Marks “A” 
are only 25 Vo above their low and 9! % off 
their top. One reason must presumably be 
that Woolworth's financial year ended in 
December, taking in more of the recent 
buoyancy in retail trade than Marks's last 
financial year which ended in March. Wool- 
worth has come out ahead of Marks with it s 
property revaluation—showing a surplus of 
nearly £3601 on freeholds and leaseholds 
in the books at £63111 a year ago. A one- 
for-one scrip issue is now proposed. 

Judged on their own, the Woolworth 
results show a maintained rather than 
increased rate of growth. In 1961 the 
group’s growth rate in pre-tax profits of the 
previous two years (ioi% per annum) fell 
to 4%. in 1962 it recovered to 7.4%, 
the rate that was repeated last year. Turn¬ 
over figures unfortuuately are not given ; 
total retail turnover in Britain in the year to 
November last rose by.under 4%. 

At the pre-tax level, Wool worth’s profits 
have now reached £37.6111. The tax charge 
has been helped by investment allowances 
(the group has been spending heavily on 
modernisation and expansion of stores) and 
at the net level profits arc up from £16.201 
to £17,410. Earnings have risen from 55.I % 
to 59J am keeping cover of i\ times for the 
dividend, which has been increased from 
37!% to 40%. Details of the board’s 
avowed intentions to boost turnover further 
and of its investigation of the European 
market must await the full report and 
accounts due next month. At their present 
price the shares are on a 3.3% dividend 
yield and 4.7% earnings yield, but as a 
market leader they are strongly susceptible 
to political uncertainties. 
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ILLINGWORTH MORRIS 

Wool Going Well 

T his wishy-washy views of the Jenkins 
Report on non-voting shares put paid 
io any hopes that their use might be volun¬ 
tarily curbed. Illingworth Morns, the £ 17m 
Yorkshire wool group, which has in the past 
issued non-voting shares to holders with 
votes, now proposes to make a substantial 
increase in its authorised non-voting capital 
and hold it in readiness boLh for a £tim 
rights issue and probably further take-over 
bids. In the circumstances, this week's 
statement by the chairman* Lord Wilmot, 
that *' it is not your board’s intention to 
make any issue which would result in any 
substantial change of control in the com¬ 
pany” is a shade superfluous, but at least 
prospective buyers of non-voting shares 
know exactly where they stand. 

Illingworth Morris needs fresh funds be¬ 
cause since September, when the balance 
sheet showed that the group's net overdraft 
had risen from £4.3111 to £4.801, there have 
been cash take-over bids for Huddersfield 
Fine Worsteds and Joshua Hoyle, costing In 
all over £4im. The £iim rights issue plus 
a cash flow of probably at least last year's 
£430,000 should ease liquidity, but it looks 
like share bids in future. 

However, the share price could improve 
in the current year. The group’s year to 
end-Septcmbcr had seen low home orders 
and rising wool prices, which in spite of 
maintained cloth exports (especially to 
America) plus a major contribution from 
the manufacturing side, left pre-tax profits 
virtually unchanged at £nn. A reduction 
in UK tax. however, produced a slight im¬ 
provement at the nci profit level (up from 
£403,000 to £412,000) and in earnings from 
17VV1 to 18 %, But with the dividend 
raised a token \ of a point to 14%, cover 
was only a slender 1.3 times. 

But trading results for the first three 
months of the current year are “ well in 
excess ” of last year ; full time running and 


KEY INDICATORS 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

No follow through to rally at the 
end of last week. 


NEW YORK 

Index at all time peak. 


JAPAN 

Buoyant. 



INDICES 

Percentage 
change from : 

Jan. ISf 

jam. 22f 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

London 

New York 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Canada 

Australia 

Japan 

391 3 
774 7 
106 7 
104 5 
356 4 
130*3 
370 7 
1,269 2 

390 8 
781*3 
104 8 
103 6 
352 1 
136*6 
374 8 
1,333*8 

— 0 1 
+ 0 9 
— 18 
— 0 9 
+ 12 
+ 02 
+ 11 
+ 5 1 

vo»9>r< vos 
vri VlAViAVO* 

1+++++++ 

+ 13 7 
+ 15 7 
—10 6 
+ 17 6 
+ 5 6 
+13 3 
+24 1 
- 8 8 


'For Bases and Stock Prices and Yields see pages H8 and 369. 

Uondon, January 16th and 23rd 
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some overtime is “assured for mpqths 
ahead ’’ and—with the usual provisosi^he 
figures next September should show ** con¬ 
siderable improvement.'’ On this basis th,‘ 
4s. shares, which should^ non-political" 
even though they have come up from a low 
of 5s. 4d. last year to their present 7s. $cL, 
still yield 7.2%, and look attractive * on 
a six months’ view. 

C. T. BOW RING 

Damp Squib 

T he long-awaited offer of. shares in C.. 

T. Bowring, one of the largest firms of 
insurance brokers in London, turns out to 
be very much less exciting than had been 
expected. The offer is made against a back¬ 
ground of sharply falling profits, which in 
two years have fallen from £z.im pre-tax 
to an estimated £1.4111 for 1963 and with a 
comparable result forecast for 1964. Profits 
are now running at their lowest level since 
1956 and the 5s. low votiug “ A” offered at 
19s. to yield 4.3”, on dividend covered 
virtually twice by earnings hardly looks 
attractive, although the earnings yield is 
somewhat higher than on other broking 
shares such as Heath and Bradford, which, 
on the other hand, have much better profit 
records than their much larger competitor. 

In the five years to 1962 when Bowring's 
pre-tax profits averaged about £1 jm insur¬ 
ance broking accounted for about 80 % of 
the group’s profits. The prospectus sug¬ 
gests that the current proportion is some 
what higher, for much, though by no means 
all, the decline in profits is attributed to 
Bowring's non-insurance interests. These 
arc largely shipping and trading, invest¬ 
ments in oil, chemicals and development 
of Newfoundland’s natural resources. A.s 
keen competition is holding down commis¬ 
sion earnings, the prospect for an earl) 
return to the group’s higher levels of profit¬ 
ability are hardly strong enough tp bring 
out the stags. But the 81 * ,. earnings yield 
suggests that at their offer price the shares 
should find their place in the portfolios of 
the long-term investor. 


MOTOR BUSINESS 

The current Issue of the quarterly research 
bulletin MOTOR BUSINESS contains, in 
addition to regular features, reports entitled: 


THE JAPANESE MOTOR INDUSTRY 1 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE BUCHAN AK 
REPORT FOR PRIVATE MOTORING 

THE SPANISH MOTOR INDUSTRY 


VurOun details from: 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Spent 4 Home St James's London 
Telephone Hyde Park 671 \ Em \ 19 

60 East 42rtd Street Nerv York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hilt 7-6ftSO 
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There we were... 10,000 feet ovre Hambing... 

(on our way home with a big order from a very important European customer) 

He’d seen our ad.,that morning, and rang us up straightaway. wore home again, and Sandra wasn'l even late for her boy 

"Canyou send me a sample within a week?” he asked. “We'll friend. And the profit on lhal deal alone would just about 

have lunch with you today”, I said. I collared my partner, have paid lor the plane. WoW never regretted taking a 

Sandra(my,^Cf«ta^bl‘oug|H1up^icajmpleiei;|[nge of samples Boecheiafl into partnership. : Fly A Beechcraft Queen Air tor 

and orq^iVIsAd Ute'C&r* Asa test afterthjfaught I grabbed business, and save costly manaq^rr^rt time and increase your 

HenderSnnf i burleading'tocAnicAt'exA , 6rt,'an'd' we all drove out company's earnings, i For further details telephone Avenue* 

to the Queen Air. Three hourstothe minute after Karl phoned 8711 extension 6741, or write to Short Brothers A Hartand 

we were in his office. Five hours and a good lunch later we Limited, At AirAirport, Suntey, 


LONDON * BELFAST ■ QATWICK 


LTD 
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How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, commerce and 
foreign trade. In effect this is what you get when you 
deal with Japan’s largest general trading company, 
Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head office with 
100 branches and associates throughout the world, 
Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 5,000 overseas firms do 
.$1,300,000,000 worth of import-export business in 
Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
of Japan's largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
ad\ a mage when either buying or selling in the Japa* 
new market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
v.ndc for vonr firm. For complete information write to: 

A 

Gonouil ! inpor tm s & L/pDii^rS 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KA1SHA, LTD. 

Head Office Marimouchi, Tokyo. Japan 

Overseas Trade Network: 00 major cities around the. world 
London Bunch Btr,y BHU H ju BmmcI Street, London, H C. 4 



a Chubb TD9 4$hfe. Real Protection. 
f&itbef'Ore we tell mu why. I^t us ask a question. 
Hqwe$disthe If >t’s not 

bp"*t©>dfrte, yourhtcbcfh burglar will be laugh- 
.idjg^fffcCeh open ah bid safe in minutes. 

ChubbTfrR Safe’. This has an all-in- 
one body for massive strength. It is made of 
high-quality steel, with a spatial secret material 
Ifor prqpKH$* aflMMstfalj^JIxplosives. drilling 
1 and:. .”tH’e ci'aclwirfian*k r #6it v powerful weapon 
... the^bJovif torch. 

If the safe you have now doesn't give this kind 
of protection, write to Chubb tdday. 





| CHUBB & SON'S LOCK AND SAFE CO. LTD. 

| TOTFIELD HOUSE, 14-2$ TOTTENHAM STREET, LONDON. W,1. 
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Upwards—By Road and Air 


New York 

T ransport has emerged from many years of extreme disfavour 
to become a Wall Street glamour industry, Th? Dow Jones 
Railroad average in 1963, for the first time in several years* recorded 
a greater percentage gain than its companion index—with much 
less publicity; it closed the year at 178.54, up over 26% from 
the 1962 close, against a gain of about 17% for the Dow industrial 

average. Some in¬ 
dividual issues did 
better; Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad 
shares roughly 
doubled in price. 
And among the 
industrial stocks 
airline shares had 
some of the 
greatest 1963 
gains. American 
and Northwest 
Airlines each al¬ 
most doubled in 
price ; Pan Ameri¬ 
can rose nearly two and a half times in value, and Trans World 
Airlines just about tripled. Nor do brokers think the upward 
movement has yet spent its force for either group. Since the start 
of the year, the rail average has continued to move upwards; it 
closed on Wednesday at 180.9, slightly below the year’s peak. 

This dramatic appreciation of rail and airline shares reflects a 
comparable movement in profits in 1963 after several years of 
decline or lack-lustre performance, and the prospect for further 
increases in 1964. Railways as a group posted estimated 1963 
profits of $$50 million, up 14 per cent from $571 million in 
1962 ; the rise was the second iij 4 row after five years of decline, 
and much better than the 19 6 t increase, International and 
domestic airlines together recorded a still more impressive rise 
in profits of over 70% to $75.3 million in the first nine months 


of 1963, and the domestic carriers for the first ten months of 
the year earned $36.4 million, a startling four times as much as 
the $9,2 million they cleared in the comparable months of 1962. 
For both railways and airlines, the rise had something to do with 
increased traffic. But from there the reasons diverge greatly. 

Railway revenues rose only 2% in 1963 » profit rose seven times 
as fast because the companies benefited a great deal more than 
most other industries from the tax credit on new machinery pur¬ 
chases and liberalised depredation rules inaugurated by the govern¬ 
ment. Stock prices rose faster, yet largely because the railway 
companies at last made some progress in getting rid! of employees 
who, they daim, do no work. Although there is now the possibility 
of wage increase that may eat up much of the savings. 

However, Wall Street is counting on two other factors 
to keep rail share prices rising. One is that railway business is 
now beginning to surge ; the other that the rail merger movement 
is gathering speed. More than half America’s ^00,000 miles of 
railway track is involved in merger proposals, which are supposed 
to bring huge cost savings through elimination of duplicate facilities. 

For the airlines traffic is rising quite sharply, and this is at last 
being translated into profit increases because the immense costs Of 
converting to jets are now finally past. International passenger mild 
flown by US airlines rose 17% in 1963, and domestic passenger 
miles 13%, while freight ton-miles went up 10%. For 1964 a 
similar increase in domestic passenger-miles is predicted, and TWA 
expects international passenger traffic to rise by 23%. 

To handle this rising traffic, the lines plan only to buy some 
short-range jets, which do not involve anything near the purchase 
or break-in costs of the longer range variety. No substantial re¬ 
equipment in long-range jets is expected until the supersonic era 
dawns, sometime in the 1970’s. But there are some special 
situations ; Eastern Air Lines lost an estimated $18 million in 1963 
because of sharp competition on the New York-Florida run, and 
TWA, whose 1963 earnings were free of Federal income tax because 
of prior losses, is setting up a reserve for taxes on its 1964 net. 
But for most fines, Wall Street thinks 1964 stock-price prospects 
are fully as favourable as the profit outlook. 



AMERICAN BANKS 


Salad Days 

New York 

alad oil, or the lack of it, was at 
centre stage as the major American 
banks opened their traditional round of 
annual meetings, Top managements of 
pome of the grandest institutions in Ameri¬ 
can finance, among them in New York 
Chase Manhattan Bank, First National City 
Bank, Manufacturers Hanover Trust, and 
Morgan Guaranty Trust and in Chicago 
the Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust—braced themselves for the tiresome 
chore of having to explain to shareholders 
how they happened to be baulked of many 
millions in the celebrated collapse of Allied 
Crude Vegetable Oil Refining Corporation 
and the subsequent failure of the New York 
stock exchange house erf Ira Haupt & 
Company, On balance, the scandal served 
to dull much of the good feeling that other* 
wise would have been evident following the 
most prosperous year in American hanking 


history, a year in which the broadly-ba^d 
banks, serving both consumers and business, 
consistently showed the best results. 

The bank results at once overstated and 
understated the importance of the great 
salad oil flap. For despite the accepted 
estimate that losses in the case will 
eventually reach $100 million—an estimate 
that owes as much to the rcportorial zeal of 
the Wall Street Jofirtiql gs to the Jchowh 
facts—the impact on operating earning? of 
the banks involved will he negligible. This 
is the consequence of the peculiarity ip 
American tax law that alloWj bulks to sat 
aside from current income (god deduct from 
current tax liability) “ lps? reserves ” far in 
excess of actual loan losses. In 1962 such 
transfers came to just a shade less than 
$80 million for banks (n New York City, 
while actual losses were in the vicinity of 
$26 million. The result of this practice is 
both to build a ftx-fnee cushion against 
a catastrophe such as Allied Crude, and to 
stabilise earnings reported for shareholders. 
Thus, the astimatjf compiled by M, A? 
Schapird & Company Incorporated, before 
the oil scandal broke, that aggregate 


1963 earnings of the members of 
the New York Clearing House Association 
would approach $359 million, has come 
within an ace of its target—notwithstanding 
losses in the Allied affair among these same 
banks pf J15 million. 

At the same time, however, the Allied- 
Haupt encounter has caused wide reper¬ 
cussions in lending practice among Ameri¬ 
can banks. Loans against the collateral of 
warehouse receipts:—which are supposed to 
represent merchantable commodities hfld 
in' storage—were previously made without 
question. Now, hi a belated dosing of die 
bam door, such credits receive careful 
scrutiny, 

The root of the pvi|, and of other more 
basic problems facing the is the sea 

of cash in whlcfi the American economy 
finds itself gwash. A relatively high leyd 
of business activity and a predominantly 
relaxed credit policy on the part of tjhe 
Federal Reserve combined in 1963 to 

S rpvjde the base for an expansion pf over 
*2 Trillion in available bank credit. As 
banks sought to employ these funds, credit 
standards wore lowered. Moreover, 88% 
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of the $x3.6 billion addition to deposits that 
the banks have sought to employ has been 
in the form of time and savings accounts, 
which are interest-bearing. Rising sums of 
interest paid, in fact, have been the principal 
factor in a noticeable narrowing of bank 
profit margins. To be specific, in i960, the 
previous record year for bank earnings, the 
largest American banks earned over 11% 
on their capital; in 1963* wen though total 
income reached a new peak because of the 
great expansion in loans and investments, 
the rate dropped to under 9i%» 

Overall, bank stocks which enjoyed a brief 
vogue in the bull market that ushered in 
the Kennedy administration have clearly re¬ 
flected the profit squeeze. Shares of the 
bellwether New York City banks have done 
little more than mark time in the past year 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

and currently are,trading about 90% below 
their pbfet-war peak of late 1961—though 
the general market has surged into new 
high ground. The fact is bank shares are 
quite dear by most historical standards and 
can be expected to respond only slowly to 
further improvement in earnings. For 
despite generally higher profits in 1963 New 
York banks now sell about 17 times earnings 
with a dividend yield of only 3.2% and it 
is not at all uncommon that a high-growth 
bank such as Arizona’s Valley National 
should sell close to 30 times earnings and 
yield only slightly more than 1 %. To be sure 
the picture looks brighter for 1964. For 
one thing, banking automation is now 
largely complete, and the big computers 
and cneque sorters are starting to yield sub¬ 
stantial savings. And, if the projected tax 
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cut overheats the American economy to the 
extent that many Wall Street observers are 
coming to expea, a sharply restrictive credit 
policy and sharply higher interest rates are 
likely to ensue, including ap increase in the 
banks’ prime lending rate, which has been 
at 4i % since August, i960. As a banker 
in Chicago put it: ‘‘This year, even with 
higher rates on time money, I think we can 
hold own own.’* 

„i if 1 

HONEY ANDf CHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
!fl|w arbitrage calculations on page 370 

sTodk nnefs ah? yields 

Hope Pd oveVitas stock prices, yields 
and security indices oil pages 366 and 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 364 and 365. 




have been retained to advise on this appointment 


RESEARCH 

MATHEMATICIAN 


CrtfiATIONAL RESEARCH OFFICER Southerngas 

to provide for the Commercial Manager, Southern Gas Board. 
Southampton, a complete O.R. service throughout the Board’s 
commercial operations, with the aid of qualified stafT and an I.C.T. 
1301 computer. The major immediate task will be to develop and 
refine the methods of prediction of gas demand. 

Candidates should be aged 25 to 35 with 1st or 2nd class honours 
degrees in mathematics and a knowledge of statistical methods. 
Initial salary not under £2.000, pension scheme. 

Please write to D.M.H. Evans quoting S.64I I. In no circumstances 
will a candidate’s identity be disclosed to our client unless he gives 
permission after a confidential Interview at which he will be given 
details of the appointment. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 

17, Stratton Street, London, W.l. 


Applications are Invited from young Graduate Mathematicians required to 
tackle interesting research projects which will provide ample scope fur Uie 
exercise of initiative and production of original ideas. 

Iho post is situated at our North East Coast Laboratories and offers a good 
commencing salary together with other attractive conditions of employment. 
Please write for further detaib to: 


030000 


THE PERSONNEL OFFICER, 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. 

24, BUCKINGHAM CATC L&NDON, s.W.I 


BRITISH PAPER AND BOARD 
MAKING INDUSTRY 
Aa economist is required to deveto* ■ 
new service for national and tnt£n£iional 
statistical analysis and economic research 
and survey. Iho eettino U p of a new 
branch require a p»S’»c candidate with 
sound economic Vtallfluations and prefer, 
ably Indugtrla 1 , research experience. Salary 
H 08 ** according to qualifications within 
ruiui^ £i.250-£2.000. Pension scheme. 


pply, marked Private.** to Secretary, 
B.P B.M.A.. Plough Place, Fetter Lane, 
London. E.C.4, 


MARKET RESEARCH 

Experienced executive required to 
assume immediate and considerable 
responsibility. Salary commensurate 
with ability. Please write, giving 
relevant details, to Managing Director, 
Bureau of Commercial Research Ltd., 
United House, Pcmbridgo Road, 
London. W.ll. 


THE CROOKES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED 

have a vacancy for a 

(Statistician 

The Company’s planned expansion calls for 
the services of a qualified and experienced 
statistician. He will be a member of a young 
and vigorous planning department and will be 
required to provide statistical help in quality 
control, production planning, forward sales 
planning and operational research. 

Preferred age—late 20s. 

Commencing salary in range <01,760 -£2,260 
according to age and qualifications. Excellent 
prospects for advancement of experience, and 
career. ■ 

Applications should be addressed to M. IS.Asb, Managing 
Director, The Crookes Laboratories Ltd., Park Hoyalj 
London, M.W.lO. 


Economic Research Appointments 

The Economic Research Institute, founded with the generous 
support of the Ford Foundation and located in premises provided 
and equipped by the Irish Government, is an independent, non- 
profit-making body established with a view to increasing knowledge 
of the social and economic conditions of society, with particular 
reference to Ireland. It conducts research by its own staff in close 
co-operation with the universities and other organisations. The 
Institute is now considering increasing its research staff. 

Grades and salaries are noimatly as follows: 

Senior Research Officer: 

Salary £2,700 increasing by £60 to £3,000 p.a. 

Research Officer: 

Salary £2,2Q0 increasing by £60 to £2,500 p.B. 

Assistant Research Officer: 

Salary £1,250 increasing by £50 to £1,500 p.a. 

These posts are pensionable under a Superannuation Scheme 
similar to F.S.S.U. Special salary arrangements can bq made in 
special cases. 

The Executive Board also contemplates appointments of 
Temporary Research Officers who (pn sabbatical leave or other¬ 
wise) might wish to work on specific projects in the Institute fbr 
periods Of from three mofilihs to two years. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to Thp 
Secretary; The Economic Research Institute, 73 Lower Baggot 
Street, Dublin 2, not later than March 15* 1964. j ■' , f 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 


CHANCING PHASES OF BUSINESS MARKED BY VARIATIONS OF 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

NEED FOR HIGHER EARNINGS TO MAINTAIN PROSPERITY 

AND GROWTH 

INNER RESERVES: AN INSURANCE AGAINST SEVERE LOSSES 
MR DUNCAN STIRLING’S TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


The Annual General Meeting of Westminster 
Bank Limited will be held on February 12th 
at the Head Office, 41 Loihburv, London, 
EC 2. 

The following is the statement by the Chair¬ 
man, Mr Duncan Stirling* which has been circu¬ 
lated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1963: 

Since wc last met The Hon F. A. Leathers 
and Sir Michael Turner have been appointed 
Directors. Mr Leathers is Chairman of Win. 
Cory & Son Limited and Sir Michael Turner is 
a member of the London Committee of the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
having previously been Chairman of that Bank 
in Hongkong. Both therefore have great 
experience in their respective companies, with 
each of which our Bank has had long associa¬ 
tions. Wc are fortunate to have secured the 
services of these gentlemen. Sir Walter Benton 
)ones, who retires by rotation at our Annual 
Meeting, docs not seek re-e|ection, He has given 
most regular and faithful service as a Director 
for nearly thirty-two years, and we are proud 
to have had a colleague who has brought to the 
Board a lifetime's knowledge of the steel trade, 
and has won such a high reputation in that 
industry and in the field of industrial relations. 
We greatly regret that the lapse of years has 
brought Sir Walter’s ordinary Directorship to 
a close, but happily he has agreed to accept 
appointment as an Honorary Director and wc 
look forward to having him with us in that 
capacity. Provision for this post is made in our 
Articles of Association and Sir Walter will be 
the first to hold it. 

Retirements from the senior executive posts 
were, firstly, that of Mr F. Wi Hardstooe, a 
Deputy Chief General Manager, who left us at 
March 31st as foretold at our last Annual Meet¬ 
ing. He joined the staff during the 19,14-18 War 
*md throughout his long career gave splendid 
and tireless service, for much of which he was 
identified with our North of England business 
«nid, latterly, with Staff training too. Although 
it is nine months since he left us it is not too 
■ate to record hete what we told him then: 
that he has our best thanks for his fine 
work for the Bank, and our best wishes for his 
future. 


There also refired during the year Mr T. A. 
Healey, MM, Manager of our Leeds Office, 
where he originally joined the staff of Messrs 
Beckett & Co. He had spent all but a short 
part of his career of 48 years in that branch and 
has earned the high regard of ourselves and our 
customers in the West Riding. 

At the end of the year Mr G. West, a Manager 
of our Overseas Brandi, retired. He has done 
specially good and lasting work in cultivating 
our foreign business ; no one, surely, ever left 
the Bank with more friends than he. Wc have 
good cause to be grateful for the valuable and 
honourable, service that all these gentlemen have 
given, and many others as well who are too 
numerous to mention. Mr W. L. Crosslcy and 
Mr S. W. Blachford have been appointed to be 
Joint General Managers. Both have Jong 
experience of branch work, in the North and 
the Midlands respectively, as well as having 
served at Head Office. They are supported in 
their responsibilities by two new Assistant 
General Managers, Mr A. H. A. Dibbs and 
Mr S. O. Quin. 

BETTER CONDITIONS 

—EFFECT AND CAUSE 

The changing phases of our business are not 
marked by the span of a Calendar year, but by 
the variations of economic conditions. In this 
respect the most striking feature of 1963 was 
the general improvement during the second half 
of the year in contrast with the hangover of 
rather stagnant conditions in the early months, 
credit for which is largely due to the measures 
taken to revive the economy in the budget and 
six months before it. It was expected that these 
measures would show results sooner than they 
did, and their delayed action is a timely reminder 
that business confidence is a delicate plant which 
does not quickly recover from uncongenial con¬ 
ditions. In this instance they were made worse 
by the breakdown of the Common Market nego¬ 
tiations, on which the Government and many 
others had set great store, and by our own 
winter climate. The recovery we arc now enjoy¬ 
ing has beerti greatly helped by our industries 
having maintained a competitive level of costs 
throughout the year; the consequent improve¬ 
ment in the balance of payments and in thc 


stability of sterling, with a 4 per cent Bank 
Raic throughout the year, have been both the 
effect and the cause of better conditions all 
round. 

A notable and welcome feature of the year has 
been the increasing amount of international 
capital transactions done in the London Market. 
These have taken the form of underwriting, 
issuing and placing both bonds and shares, and 
have been the means of establishing closer links 
with overseas countries. A significant instance 
was the issue in August by a consortium led by 
Westminster Bank, of £5 million Japanese 
Government Bonds, which was the first major 
issue of Foreign Bonds in London since 
1 936. 

This whole development is a step towards 
achieving a greater freedom of international 
financing and the maintenance of London's 
traditional leading role in this field, which the 
Authorities have shown they are anxious to 
foster. 


DEPOSITS AND PROFITABILITY 

A matter of special consequence to the Clear* 
ing Banks during the year was the official 
acquiescence in our working for the time being 
to a minimum liquidity ratio of 28 per cent 
instead of 30 per cent as before. This is the 
proportion of our deposits held in cash, bills and 
money at call, and it is the Clearing Banks' 
established practice to keep an ample amount of 
such assets, although this prudence limits the 
amount we can employ in the more profitable 
forms of advances and investments. The 
liquidity ratio is also of concern to the monetary 
Authorities, because it regulates the amount of 
credit wc can offer to the trade and incju&iry of 
the country. The lower ratio is welcome to us 
and we are satisfied that, if availed of, k would 
leave us still well equipped to take care of any 
unexpected pressure. Our actual liquidity ratio 
at December 3Jst was 31,7 per cent. 

A closely related factor is the total amount of 
money lodged with the Clearing Banks and it has 
been remarked for some years that this total 
has not grow coxnmensurately with the Gross 
National Product, which is the usual measure of 
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the growth of the national economy. It is 
particularly interesting to compare die divergence 
between bank deposits and G.N.P. with other 
relevant statistics: 

Inn case between 
1951 and 1963 


G.N.P. . 99 

Clearing Bank Deposit s ... 29 

Currency in calculation ... 73 

Bank Clearings . ... 175 


Thus, although hank deposits hru c lagged 
behind the growth of G.N.l*., bank clearings 
have greatly outstripped it. The inference is 
that relatively more transactions are being put 
through the banking system against a relatively 
smaller stock of money within it. At the same 
lime, there has been a considerable growth in the 
volume of cash handled by the banks. It is not 
well enough appreciated what an enormous and 
costly service to banking customers and Govern¬ 
ment departments is provided by our Clearing 
House in handling cheques, bills of exchange and 
other instruments ol credit ; and by our branches 
up and down the country handling vast quantities 
of cash across their counters, amounting in our 
own case to about £3,500 million a year. We are 
proud of our share in providing this service but 
need not apologise for reminding its beneficiaries 
that it costs us a great deal. 

The failure of bunk deposits to rise in step 
with G.N.P. is partly explained by trading con¬ 
cerns using their spare cash to buy Treasury 
Bills, which is a clear withdrawal of money from 
the banking system. Another cause is the with¬ 
drawal of balances by our customers in order to 
lend them to I .oca I Authorities, Hire Purchas. 
Companies, or Merchant Banks and the like ; but 
since, broadly speaking, these concerns would not 
be bidding for money if they themselves already 
had a bank balance, what they borrow is used to 
reduce—or avoid increasing—their bank over¬ 
drafts. Therefore, although such operations do 
not technically withdraw money from the bank¬ 
ing system, their effect is to leave the banks with 
lower deposits and lower advances, whereas of 
course our chief aim is to expand our business by 
attracting deposits and employing them profit¬ 
ably. We cannot be indifferent, in our own or in 
the national interest, to the possibility of our 
deposits being too small for financing our cus¬ 
tomers'* trade which is a fair propoition ol the 
nation’s trade. And so we have been even mmc 
than usually pieoccupied with the question of 
how our deposits might be increased. The sub¬ 
ject has been widely discussed by financial 
writers, with the obvious suggestion that wc 
should pay higher rates for money on deposit 
account. 

The problem is not so simple as it might 
seem, and while it would be superfluous to 
add to all that has* been written on the subject 
it is worth recalling some of the underlying 
facts. 

(i) The terms of the London Bankers' Deposit 
Rate are not fixed by ait arbitrary or random 
decision, but with close regard to the use that 
can be tnade of money lodged, which 
depend* Very much on the liquidity ratio, 
and Othef Obturate, imposed upon u*> by the 
Authorities. 

Oi) If our Strong liquidity means any:lung at 
all to OUr depositors it means that we arc buttet 
able to meet olif liabilities than those who are 
less liquid. 

(if/) It is by no means clear what pool there 
i: of tiew money that could be drawn into the 
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banking system. The two main domestic sources 
arc firstly the amount of Treasury bills held by 
trading concerns (as distinct from the Money 
Market) for employment of their spare cash, and 
secondly the currency in circulation—in tills, 
pockets and even hoards—which could be 
banked with advantage to all concerned, and 
which we eagerly seek to encourage. But it 
would hardly be realistic to pay so dearly for 
such balances that We incurred a loss on them. 
In any event the basic fact is that the overall 
amount of money is determined by Government 
policy and nothing the Banks do will increase 
oi diminish it. 

Civ) While wc have a duty to manage our busi¬ 
ness profitably, we also have as one of the “ big 
five ” Baltics, an obligation, which has tradi¬ 
tionally and rightly always been respected, to 
take some account of the effect of our operations 
on the national economy. In the long run 
what is good for the whole is good for its 
parrs, so that these two function* concur, bur 
there are times when they may not: it is then 
our task to hold a proper course between the 
two. 

(v) Whatever course wc take wc arc always 
subject to keen competition from other 
banks and from undertakings which bid 
for deposits but do not maintain our strong 
liquidity, although relying on ours in times 
of need. 

The question before us is: How far can we 
afford to go in attracting deposits today in the 
hope that the consequent expansion will 
be profitable in the future 7 It is not one 
to be answered without most careful de¬ 
liberation because it goes to the root of 
banking policy. 

Profitability, indeed, is a matter of which we 
are constantly reminded ; we have been faced 
for many years, like the rest of the community, 
with heavy rises in expenses. We have not how¬ 
ever hitherto raised our charges for interest or 
commission by anything like the same extent as 
our costs have grown. In fact our forbearance in 
this seems to have created the illusion that it 
is possible to succeed in banking “ without 
really trying.’* This proposition i$ a very false 
one and it is dearly unreasonable that our credit 
or services should be available on the same terms 
as when expenses were a fraction of what they 
are now. We have therefore had to increase 
some of our charges, and I wish to acknowledge 
our customers' general acceptance of this. 
Actually, movements in interest rates have long 
ago and authoritatively been acknowledged to 
have little or no effect on the decisions of 
industry, and such an insignificant effect on pro¬ 
duction costs, that we often see some under¬ 
takings borrowing at short term from elsewhere 
at much higher rates than those we charge. 
Interest earnings are however an essential source 
of revenue to us, without which our costs can¬ 
not be met. As to services, it h a fact th&l a 
bank brunch. •• the only place where such a 
comprehensive range as it offers can be found 
under one roof. The lower profit for die 
year demonstrates the need for higher earn¬ 
ings if we ate to rtiaintain our prosperity 
and growth. 

BALANCE. SHEET 

The Bank’s Balance .Sheet shows rises in the 
two accounts which reflect Our customers' 
activity-—money lodged and hioney advanced. 
As mentioned above the former is the 
subject Of consideration on a Wider scale, but 
both accounts testify to the general growth of 
the business. 

There has been no change in the Capital, and 
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Reserve has been increased as shown by a trans¬ 
fer from Profit and Loss Account Of the asset, 
the first four item? need no comment. As before 
the Government securities are all repayable 
widiin ten years (the great majority within five: 
with the trifling exception which is mentioned in 
the accounts. 

The most striking item is the rise of £ 4,2 
million in the Premises account. This outluy i s 
in accordance with the policy described in mv 
statement a year ago, and the greater part relates 
to the development of freehold sites where w<- 
have been in business for many years. Two of 
these are described in some detail on later pages; 
another instance is at our Chancery Lane & 
Holborn branch. We have also recently contracted 
to buy a valuable site which includes the free¬ 
hold of our main Birmingham office at a priu 
which wc reckon will give a good return when 
it is developed. This is an important transaction 
as it gives us security of tenure at the address 
where we have been in business fur fifty veai^ 
as leaseholders. 

The return from expenditure on new branchc 
will depend on our success in attracting business 
in those places and on the revenue from the 
lettable parts. Our experience has been th.it 
some such ventures pay their way at once, otheis 
take some years, but even the laggards play a 
useful part from the outset as being compli¬ 
mentary to the whole branch system. 

Our two banking subsidiaries have both pros 
pered, Mr Hugh Clark and his colleagues m 
the Ulster Bank have again done well in expand 
ing that business with admirable initiative ; then 
success must be as satisfactory- to them as it is 
to us, and it is remarkable to have come through 
the year with only slightly lower profits in spin 
of the serious rise in staff costs. 

Westminster Foreign Bank has also had a 
better year which we can attribute to grcutci 
activity in conjunction with the parent bank, and 
to the efforts of our branch managers, an im¬ 
pression which was confirmed in my own mind 
on recent visits. The Bank has lost by retirement 
the good services of Mr L. L. W. Bennett, who 
was Controller at Head Office, having been with 
us for forty years. Also Monsieur L. M. I. 
Fournet has retired from the management of the 
Lyons Branch, which post he held for twenty- 
three of his forty-two years in the Bank, 
Both can look back on careers which have 
earned them our best thanks and our good 
wishes. 

No Balance Sheer can show more than the 
position at a stated date ; what has created that 
position is the execution of poiicy decisions 
great or small, taken almost hourly through the 
year. Much of this executive function lies wirh 
our branch managers in their contact with out 
customers, and in the aggregate it leads straight 
to the amours of Cdt deposits and advance*; 
Thf Tfcgular growth Of these is the basis of our 
prosperity and wc have to acknowledge the good 
will and confidence which our customers how 
shown us, not only at home but also abroad 
Our overseas business is a most valuable part ol 
the whole and the importance of our foreign con 
nectkms is apt to be unrecognised because i> 
is masked by the sisec of Our domestic busing 
In fact the Overseas Branch Is a considerable 
commercial undertaking on its own merits witl 
world-wide contacts of long standing, b 
requires a staff of over 750 to cope with the busi¬ 
ness. passing through it, and all additional to 1 
contribution comes from our large proving' 1 
brandies. The cultivation of the whole of tin' 
widespread and important field of business r 
itself one where questions of policy * ft 
constantly before us. 
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INNER RESERVES 

Afl questicnta of policy have to be decided 
i*wi judgment of the risks and benefits of what 
al“ do, remembering always that the profits of 
:0 <>d years must provide for the setbacks of lean 
, ni s, It is clear enough that with total assets 
r well over £1,250 million even a small 
: L j»rt*ciation of their value \vould wreck a year’s 
, 1 -ofiU even if we might expect that much of it 
lV |ild afterwards be recovered. Those who 
,.i\ i been in banking business tor a generation 
in mo \sell remember years when we were 
nankluJ enough for our inner reserves. The 
.tuiomic crisis of 193J and the subsequent 
ill lapse in ('em rat Europe are cases in point 
fliLie was a sharp reminder of hard limes in 
w>| when we came to the end ol a iweniy- 

I ir spell with Bank Kate at 2 per cent, li is 
:ne dial lor more than a decade inflation lias so 
lightened the burden of indebtedness that bad 
u hi experience has not been severe, but even 
owe had the danger signal of a 7 per cent Bank 
Kate as recently as 1961 ; and the other side ot 
tie inflation medal is that in ten years our 
spens ls have much more than doubled. There 
^ little sign that this process has stopped, 
iihough we may hope its pace is checked. Ir 
‘ true, too, there is no reason todav to think that 
ihersiry is at hand ; but storms often come out 
,! ,i blue skv and it would be more than foolish 
a hi unprepared for the occasional reverses 
.Inch experience has taught us to expect. Our 
inter reserves m fact constitute an insurance 
xiaist scvcie losses, and it is well known that 

m well managed insurance fund keeps, and 
itfjn time io rime requites, far bigger reserves 
.in ate needed in average \ears. 

INC I RONIC l)A I \ 

l J KOC I SSIN(. 

I: will K lememhered that we base cinhji.ked 
an rile inn oduetion o' elect ionic system 1 - m 
ik: io obvi.ne the use in npei'ilmg expenses 
ihout curtailing our expansion. The use ol 
omputcis is now so widespiead that it is no 
nxer lemarkable, but it ;s worth recording 
sefiy what our expenerice has been in the 
kink. As well as three of our large City offices 
nrty-one oilier branches ate now linked to the 
'km pau essing ovei 2,500,000 enuies a month. 
'Inch o* the Nominee Companies’ Nvork, all 
r.ivcllers' cheques, payments ;to our thousands 
pensioners and annuitants, and staff salaries 
■i t)ie four main Cuy Offices are also dealt with 
Iwimmcally. We have transferred the payment 
the Bank's dividends to the computer and 
■■ ^ne due next month will be the first to be 
“I in this way. During 1964 we expect to 
d the whole general cheque dealing, the ric* 
'anting of over another bundled branches, and 

II computations of the Registrar’s Department, 
these plans aie fulfilled—which we have no 
i to doubt—it will be a huge leap forward 

id the prospects disclose still wider horizons 
dose limits it is still hard to discern. It is 
nielore during 1964 that we expect to reap 
u ’ first great benefits from this venture, with 
•‘Wy more io come. We should nor count ihese 
lir b unid they are realised, but it is reasonable 
1 ^peer them, firstly because so far nothing 
happened to falsify our earlier hopes, and 
■mndlv because of our confidence in the 
‘Uiious optimism of our own expert staff, who 
^r\e the highest praise for \n hat they have 

ir ic. 

PTRSONNEL 

enthusiasm has been fully reciprocated 
'hose brandies ami departments whose work 
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is taken over and this co-operation is vital to 
the success of die ftetftusc if involves 

so much adaptatioa fcy individual^ to new tasks. 
It happens that the whole ptQ&ss coincides with 
the elimination of a “bulge* in our staff which 
arose from what was—asTwe cap see with hind¬ 
sight- unbalanced recruitment some forty years 
iigo ; the consequent high rate of retirements 
comes now at a time when more and more of 
the tedious clerical work will be performed by 
computers. The outcome will be that a progres¬ 
sively smaller proponion of the Bank’s work 
will be repetitive and manual, and more ot n 
will be supervisory or administrative. It is per¬ 
haps noi too much to say that this advance has 
led us io the eve of a new era irr the technique 
ol banking practice, and we can take some pride 
in the knowledge that Westminster Bank is in 
I lie lead ot this movement. 

The increased business done duiing the year 
would by itself have been a challenge to oin 
management and stnff, but this has been accep¬ 
ted, and in many cases, as I have indicated, 
simultaneously with a change from old methods 
io new ; it is a performance which deserves the 
thinks ot our shareholders. To have mentioned 
even one section is invidious because all have 
borne a splendid pan in the combined opeiation 
which makes up a year’s work in the Bank ; but 
I must give special praise to all our senior 
Olivers m branches and departments. It is their 

I IF BIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MFAT COMPANY 

AsorurR war 01 prcn.riss 

The nsnerv-ninth annual general meeting of 
Lieoig's Extract ot Meat Company, 1 united, 
will be held on February J ^rli m London. The 
billowing is an extract from the circulated state¬ 
ment of the chairman, Mr K. R. M. Carlisle : 

A war ago 1 anticipated that the I962-b3 
profits should be at least as good as those 
it ported for 1961-62 Profits were in fact higher 
hv 1198,000 before charging depreciation and 
provisions and before taking credit lor exchange 
profits After taking account of these items 
Group Profit before Taxation was £2,865,000. 
Funds employed in the Group reached 
122,589,000. 

T he story behind the figures is of a year 
wnhoui any particular eventful happenings, hut 
one ol gieat investment on the market mg side 
of our activities, including a substantial increase 
in the cost of market research, merchandising 
and advertising throughout the world. As a 
result, turnover in most ol the company’s well- 
known branded products lias continued to in¬ 
crease in all the major markets. This trend is 
healthy dnee it is only through a continued ex¬ 
pansion in the sales of profitable branded articles 
Lhttt we can look lorwaid to increased profits in 
lutuic years. 

Your Directors propose a Final Ordinary 
Dividend of 131 per cent making 19£ per cent 
tor the year. Your Directors abo intend to 
lecommend a Capitalisation Issue to Ordinary 
Stockholdcjs on a l-foi-2 basis. 


- OXO D Mi l ED 

Sales of OXO Cubes continued to increase. 
Not only has this product been supported by 
very extensive advertising on all commercial 
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example, much more than any precept, which 
ha* act the tone of the good service we have 
had. Above all, the General Management of 
the Ba^ik ihave again maintained by tfcir own 
example the highest standards of unsparing de¬ 
votion and efficiency. We hive been accustomed 
to This for so long that we risk taking it for 
granted, but this should only make us the more 
grateful for aJI that jAr Chesterfield and 5lls 
colleagues have 'done am;doing. 

It is loudly dabbed "that 1964 may be a year 
ot using prosperity and tbla fi certaifijy sup 
ported by the gtoat achievement of statesman¬ 
ship which has given the world higher hope^ 
thun for many a year on the greatest of all 
human issues—peace or war. We can also s$e at 
home that we have a high level of industrial 
production, still at favourable prices. 

We must be grateful for these blessings but 
should remember that the transformed intei- 
national scene will become even more welcome 
when tihK has tested Its endurance. In bur own 
econoriify; costs are again showing signs of out - 
stripping productsviy and the old problem of 
keeping these two in balance dqppesafngJy 
familiar. 

Looking ahead therefore tt vvould be wise to 
remember that discretion i* most needed when 
expectations are highest, although we may still 
hope that the bright promise Mil b£ fulfilled. 


television stations ns well as in the press, but 
its reputation has been substantially enhanced 
hv a public relation? campaign which sponsored 
the now-well-knowm “ Mchi Budget Cookery 
Service “ 

FRAY BENTOS Coined Beef maintains its 
position as a branded leader and a later arrival, 
FRAY BENTOS Steak and Kidney Pie, in ful¬ 
filment of its earlier promise, is now becoming 
a major nem in the range of FRAY BEN "I OS 
products. We have this year added to rhe FRAY 
BENTOS range Savoury Minced Steak. 

An encouraging feature of continued progress 
by die OXOID Division was the expansion in 
the export market. During the year OXOID 
products ware supplied to more than eight}-five 
overseas countries. 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE: Sales were in 
general buoyant, especially in France and Italy. 
The overall results of our Continental companies 
showed an improvement over the previous year, 
due largely to the return of the Belgian company 
to profitable trading. 

OUTLOOK 

Having reviewed the group’s activities in 
South America and Africa, the chairman, refer¬ 
ring to the outlook said: 

Wc arc budgeting for improved results in the 
United Kingdom and Europe but it is too early 
after four months to make any firm overall pre¬ 
diction of group profits, mote especially when 
our seasonal operations in South America have 
not yet started. 

The African results for the calendar year just 
ended, which will be included in our group 
accounts to August 31st next, are likely to fall 
short of die level reached in 1962. 

Taking the business as a whole, however, the 
most important long-term factor is the house¬ 
wife’s acceptance of the products which we 
manufacture and sell to her. In this respect we 
appear to be doing well, since sales generally to 
date .arc in advance of those for the comparable 
period last year. 
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MIDLAND REPORTS FOR 1965 



Extracts from the Statement issued to 
Shareholders by the Cluurnmi The Riyht 
Hon . The Viscount Monckton of 
Brenchley , PC, GCVO, KCMG, Mt\ QC . 


STAFF, PREMISES AND EQUIPMENT 

During the past >ear the volume of busi¬ 
ness has continued to grow, calling for 
more staff, for new and belter branches 
and for the continued installation of the 
most modern mechanical aids. In course 
of 1%3 the number of our staff, clerical 
and non-clerical, reached over 25,000. 

Our first computer centre in London 
already undertakes the book-keeping 
operations for 25 branches, while a further 
35 branches will be brought in by the end 
of this yeur. The computer also deals with 
the payment of dividends to more than 
88,000 shareholders and has taken over 
the book-keeping involved in the issue of 
the Bank’s Travellers Cheques, This 
month a second computer is being in¬ 
stalled, for use in our Overseas branch, 
and in a year’s time we expect that two 
others now on order will be at work In 
London and in the provinces. Last year 
73 new offices were established, bringing 
the total number open for business last 
month to 2,443. In addition, the process 


Lord Monckton on changes 
in international finance 


Way opened for further initiative in International banking 

. New policies extend sterling facilities . 

Improved services to customers through new world-wide 
developments 


of improvement and re design of evicting 
premises is continuous. 

THE RISE IN ADVANCES 

The monthly average of the total for 
our current, deposit and other accounts 
rose last year to the record level of 
£1,694 m.. as compared with £1,612 m. in 
1962. Advances, free from official restric¬ 
tions, grew more quickly than deposits, 
from £773 m. to £872 m. on the average, 
and for most months in 1963 they 
absorbed slightly more than one-half of 
our deposits. 

The increase has been spread over most 
categories, and it has been marked in lend¬ 
ing to the service Hades, particularly to 
retailers, and in advances to the “ finan¬ 
cial ” group. The steepest rise of all, 
however, has been in lending to personal 
and professional customers, and in this 
category Midland Bank Personal Loans 
grow in popularity. By the end of last year 
we had arranged over 450,000 Personal 
Loans since the scheme began, amounting 
in aggregate to £73 m. r pnd. xepresenting 
an average advance of £160. 

Little change has occurred in the total 
for our investments, which amounted to 
£253 m. at the end of December last. 
Throughout the year our liquid assets have 
been standing generally above 30 per cent 


of deposits. As yet we have not needed 
to avail ourselves of the concession offered, 
of observing no more than 28 per cent, 
though we appreciate this easement as one 
that may well be of assistance to us in due 
course. 

EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND 

Just over a year ago, Bank rale 
brought down to 4 per cent, where it has 
since remained. Hence throughout 196 
interest rales were a good deal lower tha 
in the previous year, while salaries in 
other costs have continued to rise. Never¬ 
theless, our trading experience has not 
been unfavourable and in the outcome our 
net profit for the year is higher. 
£5.287,000. From this we have transfer re 
£1,500,000 to the Reserve Fund, which 
thereby increased to £31J m., includini 
£20 m. on Share Premium Account. For 
the first six months of 1963 a dividend 
7$ per cent less income tax was paid, and 
a final dividend at the Same rate is po- 
posed, absorbing, as last year. £3/700,000. 

HEADWAY IN BRITAIN 

In Britain conditions in the econoiM 
have moved favourably, with the pace o(| 
advance quickening as the year went on 
The budget last April was designed to & 
expansionary, and substantial Govern 
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nicnt outlay is now under way. So far, 
industrial investment has been slow to 
vspond to stimulation, but personal 
expenditures, after some hesitation, have 
,-one ahead. 


each with its own characteristic business 
and well-developed branch system, and 
each iiKdntain^p^^||^tnding friendly 
relations with oil^ub^ftks throughout the 
world. v\. 


.... 

swipe* 


A particularly encouraging aspect has 
iven the rise in exports, notably to Europe 
notwithstanding the rejection of Britain's 
application to enter^lw^ 

Economic Community, *Bfii 
ioo. have increased, but the firmness of 
sterling and the underlying upward trend 
in our reserves suggest that our balance of 
payments Kr'be *mhin- 

lamed, while the better position t in, other 
sterling area countries has been of assis- 
unce. 


A NEW BANK 

The link for the distant continents is 

and to be called Midland and International 
Banks Limited. The member banks will 
each subscribe to the capital of the new 
bmik in nhartts dr ih casta', tu&HM Midland 
is to invest £4.5 . m*, a\ n to £3J^n. by, 
exchange of shares. The new bant will 
offer a general hanking service under ils 


ll has. however, always to be remenv 
tvied that as expansion in the British 
atinoniy gathers speed there is a risk of 
undue pressure on resources which can 
lead to price increases and so undermine 
.Mir competitive ability, It is this which 
emphasises the responsibility of all con¬ 
strued with income levels to ensure that 
ncieases therein will npt be such as to 
mpeiil real improvement in Jiving stan- 
Jards. 

NEW WAYS OF COOPERATION 

With the trend towards closer monetary 
cooperation between countries and the 
changing patterns of world trade and 
ivnance. the way has been (Opened for 
Itrthcr initiative in banking. It seemed 
o us that the Midland must keep abreast 
if these developments without extending 
ns own organisation across frontiers. 

With this end in view the Midland has 
moved along two paths. By the one we 
me linked with banks operating in Africa, 
Australasia and Canada through a new 
bunk to be established in London. By the 
• tber we have reached closer understand- 
'mw with leading bunks in Belgium, 
Holland and West Germany by joining in 
uii ijgi cement to enlarge and deepen co- 
"peraiion between us in special fields. 
Under both arrangements the individual 
banks remain completely independent. 


own name but in the main it will seek, to 
promote joint opera turns with member 
banks in all parks of the world. We hope 
that it wifi prove to be a convenient 
channel for large-scale international finan¬ 
cial operations, and that it will give 
assistance to exporters and importers as 
may be appropriate, through medium-term 
advances. In addition, it will aid in 
financing developments in the countries 
of the member banks, participate in con¬ 
sortium arrangements and take part in 
underwriting. Among the activities of the 
new bank will be joint studies iu economic 
matters and an enlargement of the flow of 
information. 

1 have been happy to accept the invita¬ 
tion to become the chairman of Midland 
and International Banks Limited, while 
Mr. H. H. Thackstone, our chief general 
manager, and Mr. E. J. W, Hellmuih, an 
assistant chief general manager, are to 
join the Board. We welcome also, as 
directors-designute. our good friends, Mr. 
A. M. Borthwick and Mr. N. A. Jackson 
from the Commercial Bank of Australia ; 
Sir Cyril Hawker and Mr. >L C. Drayton 
from the Standard Bank, and Mr. A. T. 
Lambert and Mr. J. J. Denison from the 
Toronlo-Dominipn Bank. Taken together 
the four member hanks have capital and 
reserves amounting to the equivalent of 
nearly £150 nu total assets of over 
£3,400 m. and branch systems comprising 


in all nearly 5.000 offices, spread oxer four 
continents. 

AGREEMENT WITH EUROPEAN 
BANKS 

Our agreement-with European banks is 
with Amsterdamsehe Bank N.V., Banque 
de la Society Generate de Belgique S.A., 
and the Deutsche Bank A.G., each of 
bank in its country of 
operation. Here there is no exchange of 
capital or inter bank investment. Never¬ 
theless, in Europe the four banks are 
usia*t^isbiiig u mpqro iWw&peration in 
special spheres of activity, including the 
posifW^ity of syndicate and consortium 
transactions and, of course, additional 
facilities for the development of the inter¬ 
national trade of our respective customers. 
Here again, it is hoped to speed and en¬ 
large ttie flow of information on economic 
affairs, and to initiate general studies. 

The European arrangements are in the 
hands of a European Advisory' CoimPit- 
tee, with each of the four signatory banks 
providing two representatives. The Mid¬ 
land is represented by Mr. Thaekslone 
and Mr. Hellmuih. 

T 11 E NEW POLICY 

Everyone will realise that wx should not 
have made so striking a turn in our policy 
without compelling reasons for doing so. 
1 have mentioned changes that have con¬ 
vinced us. and others, that business trends 
require closer business arrangements 
between banks in different countries than 
have existed hitherto, in the discussions 
and negotiations between the banks in¬ 
volved. all were seeking ways of deepening 
co-operation across frontiers without 
destroying the existing happy business 
relationships they enjoy with other banks 
We believe that ways of bringing this 
about over a wide range have been found. 

1 hope and believe that these new 
arrangements in international banking will 
improve services to customers of the 
Midland and of the banks abroad, undwill 
be recognised as extending still further the 
sterling facilities of the City of London. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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TURNER A NEW ALL LIMITED 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr R. G. Soothitl, 
for the year ended September 30, 1963 


Tlic Forty-Fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Turner & Ncwall Ltd. will be held on Fehruary 
13, 1964, at the Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 
Manchester, when it is expected that Mr R. G. 
Soothill, the Chairman of the Company, will 
preside. The consolidated trading prolit tor the 
vear ended September 30, 1963, was 

£11,178,087 compared with /JJ 1,044,515 for 
1962. Air Soothill’s Statement to the Stock¬ 
holders lias been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts. 

The following aie extracts from the State¬ 
ment : 

I am glad to record here the appointment last 
April of Mr R. M. llateman, your Deputy Chair¬ 
man, and Mr G. S. Sutcliffe as Joint Managing 
Directors of Turner & Ncwall Ltd. These 
gentlemen joined the Company many years 
ago as trainees and have had wide experience 
throughout the business; their appointments 
will be a great asset in the higher management 
of our affairs. It is with pleasure also that I 
record the appointment, at the same time, of 
Mr John Waddell as a member of the Parent 
Hoard. At his own request, Mr R. H. Turner 
relinquished his executive duties in the Company 
at end of 1962, but at the wish of his colleagues 
lie has remained a member of the Board. We 
aie very glad to have his continued assistance on 
a noil-executive basis. 

Rl MiAV 

Ol Ol*t,RATIONS 

Tn May last we advised Stockholders ot signs 
of improvement m the trading ol our home 
manufacturing companies, while drawing atten¬ 
tion to the adverse influence of the weather con¬ 
ditions last winter upon those sections ot our 
activities which are associated with the building 
industry. The improvement in trading con¬ 
tinued to strengthen during the second hall of 
the financial year, with the result that our 
home manufacturing companies achieved, in the 
aggregate, both turnover and profit in excess of 
the figures for the preceding year. Our overseas 
manufacturing companies, as a whole, also 
achieved a satisfactory performance, particularly 
the Indian companies, but our mining operations, 
in both Canada and Southern Africa, remained 


situation^ which still continues. 

In considering the effect of the asbesios mining 
situation upon our total results, I should make it 
clear that the mining division of Tinner At 
New all Ltd. does not predominate over the 
manufacturing division. On the otlici hand, u 
is of considerable importance to ijs, and the 
period of competition which we have been ex¬ 
periencing in the recent past and continue to 
experience—has exercised a restraining inlluciwc 
on out aggregate earnings. 

ASM'S ros-i I All n r 

In the United Kingdom, the unusually severe 
weather at the beginning of 1963 caused an 
almost complete stoppage in the building indus¬ 
try, which for the time being inevitablv restricted 
the operations of Turners Asbestos Clement Go 
Tad. During the summer, however, demand 
recovered so well that this company finished the 
financial year with results, under the uiumi- 
stances, fully up to expectations. 

'Hie prospects for the futuie aie excellent, 
since asbestos-cement products continue to find 
increasing scope in the building industry-an 
industry which is certain to be very active lor 
some years ahead. 

In India, Asbestos Gcmcnt Ltd. has had a very 
active year. The Mate of emergency declared 
by the Government, in the wake of llie Chine-e 
incursions into Assam and Kashmit, caused 
heavy increases in demand, but the benefits 
of higher turnover have been fully counter¬ 
balanced, in taxed profits, by the drastic 
increases ui taxation included in the Indian 
budget of last February. 

In the Republic of South Africa, the new 
factory of Turners Asbesios Products (Ply. < Ltd. 
has started well ; output and sales both continue 
to increase. In the Rhodesian Federation, 
political uncertainty has over-shadowed all else, 
and Turners Asbestos Products (Pvt ) l.id. has 
done well to maintain much the same trading 
position as in the previous year, despite the lack 
of activity in the building industry 

In Canada, Atlas Asbestos Company found 
the market for its asbestos-cement sheets and 


pipes extremely difficult ; an unusually seu 
winter, low demand, and a new tax on sales 
building materials all operated against t 
company 

Turners Asbestos Cement (Nigeria) Lul I 
made an excellent start and has developed 
production and sale of corrugated asbesu 
cement sheets rathci hisiei than had been i«»i 
cast. 

ASK) M ON II VltllS AM) ASMIUVIIU 
PRODUCTS 

Timiei Brothels Asbestos (a* Ltd. earn 
improved profits in a yciu which found com 
lions rathet less difficult than those ol the pi 
viuus yeai. Despite continued depression 
shipbuilding and in some sections of the c 
gincenng industry, belter results were aclncv 
over almost the whole range of asbestos text 
and associated products. Good progress v 
also made in sales ol conveyoi belting a 
V-hclts, including “ Poly V " drives 

Ivxpori conditions became more ditlkuh. p. 
ncukirlv m Western Ivumpe, following the m. 
pension of negotiations w'lfjh the KHC, f 
nevertheless the company's position was nu 
lained in almost every market and total exp 1 
showed some increase 

Asbestos. Magnesia & Friction Materials I 
in India, experienced a strong demand for 
asbestos textiles but, as in the case oi t 
asbestos-cement company, a subsiintiul use 
profns w is counter-balanced by taxation : 
creases. 

INSULATION 
AND t Ilf MIC AI.S 

In the insulation continuing field. No' 1 
Insulation Co. Ltd. again laced severe comp 1 
tion, which was aggravated by the conin' 1 
recession in the shipbuilding industry. The efk 
on earnings has been serious ; nevertheless tl' cl 
are grounds for believing dial the current 
may see steady improvement. Sales of the 
range ot insulation materials marketed by tl 
Company continued r,0 increase, jnclqcilinu 
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of the newer products such as glass fibre insula* 
lion and expanded polystyrene. 

The mineral wool products manufactured and 
markcrcd by Stillitc Products Ltd. met with 
glowing demand. This company had a 
satisfactory year and the prospects for it 
no excellent. 

In Canada, manufacture pf calcium silicate by 
Alias Asbestos Company is now established 
and, despite the difficult economic condi- 
iions in the country, the company maintained 
■is position in the sale of insulation materials 
'jrner&lly. „ 

The Washington phemicul Co. Ltd. recorded 
an increase in turnover and its substantial export 
business was maintained. Unfortunately, 
lompetition was very keen, and—in spile oi 
increased factory efficiency—low prices had a 
damaging effect on carilings. 

Sprayed *' Limpet ” Asbestos, marketed by 
J W. Robcils Ltd., remains very popuku both 
m rhe United Kingdom and overseas. 

IKK I ION MAII R1AIS 

Demand lor the range of friction materials 
;nodneed by Fcmdo Ltd. continued to mow and 
boih home and export turnovers lose to record 
li vels. In the home market demand was very 
!k;i\y, not only horn the vehicle manufacturers 
but also from the replacement hade. Pi ogress 
a .is made towards the establishment of fully 
unnomic production at ihe new Caernarvon 
taeiory, and the benefits to Ferodu Ltd. will be 
Uli increasingly as output expands. 

With rising standards in the motor industry, 
iethnical progress moves at an accelerating pace, 
and Fcrodo Ltd. continues to give great inten¬ 
tion to its research and development activities. 
This company is now virtually the exclusive 
supplier of friction materials for the major 
motoring competitions, including the World 
Championship scries. 

In Australia, the progress of Hardie-Fcrodo 
Piv. Ltd., the joint venture wnh our Australian 
associates, is very satisfactory. 

Asbestos, Magnesia & Friction Materials Ltd., 
m India, once more produced tecord results 
tbcfoie lax) from its brakelihing side, and plans 
ue now in hand for a. further increase in pio- 
Ti'tive capacity. 

plastics 

Mulish Industrial Plastics lad. had a very 
'Uiisfactory year and achieved higher turnovei 
ind profit. 

Better sales results were achieved by B.I.P. 
Chemicals Ltd. in nearly all Us moulding 
powders and specialised resins and, in face of 
Hvere competition, this company maintained its 
very high export figures, with the aid of im¬ 
proved efficiencies at all points of manufacture. 
Despite the set-back of an unusually severe 
"inter, sales of “ Filon ” resin glass fibre 
dieets continued their forward progress and 
die prospects for this product appear to be 
excellent. 

Un the engineering side of the company’* 
business the extensions to the factories of B.I.P. 
Engineering Ltd. and B.I P. Tools Ltd. have 
bven completed and 3m in production. Tho 


development by the former company of a series 
of modern injection moulding machines proved 
very successful, and these machines are now in 
heavy demand. The North American trade 
in “ Bipel ” machines has increased, and a 
subsidiary sales company, Bipel Inter¬ 
national, Inc., has been established in the 
United States. 

In finished products, sales of u Gaydftn ” 
tableware have grown encouragingly ; other 
tableware manufacturers have increased their 
purchases of “ Mclmex 1 melamine moulding 
powders and new customers arc entering this 
held. British Industrial Plastics Ltd. is ideally 
placed to help such companies with supplies, not 
only of rhe moulding materials, but also of the 
necessary presses and moulds. 

Overseas, rhe moulding powder plant operated 
by the newly-formed joint company in Mexico, 
Maceriales Moldeables S.A. de C.V., started pro¬ 
duction at the end of 1962 and was working a 
seven-day week at ihe end of the financial year. 
British Industrial Plastics (S.A.) (Pty.) Ltd., 
also experienced increasing demand during 
the year. 

J. W. Roberts Lid is steadily widening its 
iange of lemforced plasm, s products. Materials 
Mild utidvi the “ Feiobestos ” and “Ferogtas” 
trade maiks gained ground in the engineering 
mdiistties. The development of entirely fresh 
products is in hand and steps have been 
taken to provide the company with rhe 
facilities n needs lot meeting ihe resulting 
w ider demands. 

GLASS II XIII IS 

Sales of the glass textile products made by 
Glass Fabrics Ltd. reached higher levels than 
ever before but competition mcieased and profit 
margins were correspondingly affected. 

MINING \M) SAIX OI 
ASBESTOS 11 URLS 

Our mining companies in Southern Atnca, 
and also Bell Asbestos Mines Ltd. in Canada, 
have not had an easy yeai. The overall supply 
of chrysorile fibre remained in excess of demand 
and, although our policy is to keep prices fully 
competitive so that the mines may be operated 
economically on a full-time basis, some tem¬ 
porary curtailment of production became 
necessary at Shabame, our principal Southern 
Rhodesian mine. The political situation in borh 
Southern Rhodesia and Swaziland raised further 
problems for our local management. Since the 
end of its financial year production at our Have¬ 
lock Mine in Swaziland was interrupted for 
several weeks duiing last May and June through 
strike action, brought about essentially by 
political factors. The economic and political 
problems will continue with us for some time to 
come, but the local management is fully equipped 
to deni with them in the best possible way, and 
the mines, both in Southern Africa and in 
Canada, arc being maintained, as usual, in a state 
of first-class efficiency. 

The tonnnge of‘asbestos fibre sold to outside 
interests has appreciably increased, although at 
a reduced margin of profit, with a consequent 
adverse effect upon earnings. The real weight 
of competition feJl on the main type of asbestos 
fibre, chrysotile, find the position in regard to the 


lefa important type#, nfoddolite and amosite, lias 
been relatively unaffected. 

A WIDE PROGRAMME OF EXPANSION 
AND RESEARCH 

During the present year the most recently 
established factories in the group should continue 
to develop their contribution to earnings. 'These 
are the new factories pf ‘Fcrodo Ltd. at Caer¬ 
narvon, Turners AsbcjrtJOflL Cement Co. Ltd. at 
Ditton, Tumeaat Asbestos Products (PtjO Ltd at 
Durban, and Turners Asbestos Cement ^Nigeria) 
Ltd. at Enugu. At the same time, further expan¬ 
sion will be undertaken through the building of 
new Ferodo factories at Mondovi, near Turin, 
and at Durban. In addition, a jointly-owned 
factory is being established in Spain for the same 
purpose under the control of ferodo Espanola 
S.A. All these new project# will take time, in 
varying degrees, to make thei* fullest impact on 
earnings, but they constitute significant dements 
of potential growth. Mention should also be 
made of an enterprise which is /being run con¬ 
jointly with overseas interests, with the object of 
putting down asbestos-cement factories, mainly 
of moderate size, in small or underdeveloped 
countries where, for a long time ahead, not more 
than one factory of this type could be economic¬ 
ally Operated. A development of thiskind will, 
incidentally, stimulate the steady gfowth ol 
demand foi chrvsolile fibic, which is of such 
mipoilance on the mining side. 

An organisational step of potential impouarice 
is the leccm formation of a central Building 
Development Department. Hitherto, those home 
companies with interests in the building field 
have dealt separately with development projects 
of individual concern to them. These companies 
will still retain considerable freedom of action in 
this respect? but the central Development Depart¬ 
ment now established will give both co-ordina- 
rion and additional drive in a field which should 
provide substantial opportunities for Turner & 
Newall Ltd. in the years ahead. 

Research work continues to expand. At 
Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd. a new 
research block is being built; at Dkton special 
research facilities are being installed for the new 
central Building Development Department, and 
the research work at the recently enlarged Turner 
& Newall Asbestos Fibre Laboratory is proving 
nf increasing importance. New research labora¬ 
tories have been completed and arc in use at the 
Washington Chemical Co. Ltd. 

DIVIDEND ON ORDINARY 
STOCK 

Your Board has pleasure in recommending a 
final dividend of 8 per cent on the Issued 
Ordinary Stock of the Company, making, with 
the interim dividend already paid, a total distri¬ 
bution of 12 per cent for the year, 

OU FLOOR 

We can look forward with confidence to the 
progress of our manufacturing companies during 
the current financial year, which is already pre¬ 
senting opponunities for advance greater than 
those recently experienced. This applies as fully 
to the newer plastics interests of Turner & 
Newall Ltd. as to its more traditional asbestos 
interests. Although the less favourable factors 
on the mining side could well continue through¬ 
out 1964, theit effect is expected to be out¬ 
weighed by the more promising situation on the 
manufacturing side. 
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In the course of his statement to shareholders . Mr. 
Harold Peake, the Chairman of Lloyds Bank Limited , 
said 

Bank Rate has remained stable at 4 per cent through¬ 
out 1963 compared with an average of just under 5 per 
cent in 1962. 

No official restrictions on lending policy have been in 
force during the year. Our business has continued to 
expand. The amount of money entrusted to us by 
customers Is 7.3 per cent greater than at the end of 
1962. The amount which we have lent to customers 
is 13.7 per cent higher than a year ago. 

During the year a further 99 branches and sub-branches 
have been opened. Against this background of expan¬ 
sion we have had to meet an increase of 34 per cent in 
salaries and other working costs have continued to rise. 
As a result, profit for the year at £4,788,351 is slightly 
lower than that for 1962. A total dividend of 10 per 
cent for the year is again recommended. 

Progress during 1963 

The demands for overdraft and loan facilities were well 
maintained. Increased calls upon us have come both 
from personal customers and from all sections of 
industry and commerce. 

In May our advances reached 51.7 per cent of deposits, 
the highest ratio for many years. 

Good progress is being made with the rebuilding of 
our very large branch at Colmore Row in Birmingham. 


Our business 
has continued 
to expand 

Many other branches, large and small, are being 
extended as our business continues to expand. 

Lloyds Bank (Foreign) Limited has had another year 
of good progress and has opened a branch in Zurich. 
The head office of the company will shortly be moved 
to 100 Pall Mali, SWL The name of the company is 
being changed to Lloyds Bank Europe Limited. 

In 1963 we have received a higher return on our hire 
purchase investments. 

Staff 

The opening of so many new branches in the last few 
years has brought earlier promotion to many younger 
men and the expansion of our Executor and Trustee. 
Overseas and Registrar's Departments has also created 
new opportunities. 

Negotiations with the Staff Association have continued 
in a spirit of co-operation. The thanks of the share¬ 
holders are due to the members of our management 
and staff, who have all worked hard and well as 
members of an efficient team. , . 


Expansion of Exports 

As early as 1947 we decided to depart, to some extent, 
from the tradition that banks do not engage in lending 
for long periods. Finance for export sales bn Credit 
extending over several years was not then available 
from any other financial institution. 
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During the last ten years we have provided approxi¬ 
mately £150,000,000 of mediunvterm finance for i' 

figure of normal loans and overdrafts to manufacturers 
for the production of,goods for export where ihc terms 
of payment are of a regular sliorhterm character. 

The Raw Material of Banking 

It has long been a basic principle of our banking, 
system that the terms oifered and the rates charged f bt 
the use of funds are inter-related, with Bank Rate as the 
connecting link. 

Where customers maintain only a small balance in 
relation to their demands on such services as the 
making and receipt of payments, the use of the funds 
alone is not sufficient to cover the banks’ costs and a 
specific charge has to be made. 

Notwithstanding this, the cost to the banks of current 
account balances may well exceed that of deposit 
accounts. 

Even if the banks were to operate at no profit at all, 
a margin, and a substantial one, would be required to 
cover the cost of the banking organisation. 

The time is approaching when, in order to maintain 
their stock of raw material,, the banks might find it 
necessary to pay higher rates for time deposits. Even 
if this should necessitate some adjustment of lending 
terms, the cost of bank accommodation in this country 
is still likely to continue to be lower than it is abroad. 

Economic Growth since 1961 

The facts do not support the widely held view that the 
restriction of home demand at the time of the 1961 
crisis was responsible for a 'long period of stagnation. 
In the middle-of 1961 output per head was very little 
higher than at the beginning of 1960; yet over those 
eighteen months hourly wages had risen by nearly 10 
per cent. Out ability to hold our own in export 


markets was being progressively undermined by inflar 
tion. and with it our hopes of future expansion 

& B /w.. s£| n 

p&dt level Itehchted' ikfJsre tof July ■ lJ ^ J 


It appears that output per head in the third quarter of 
; 1963 wafer uaort than 5 ip&r cdiThlglicr oil the ^oar. 
’ Meanwhile, the;,rise in money W$gC$ hqxl been moder¬ 
ated. J it is surely rib concidbhce {hat it was only in 


J%2 that the trend of J3rilish exports turned upwards 

Hgaih. - : . j ■ - J r > ' 


Since 1955 manufacturing wage costs have .risen more 
in-France afid Germany than in the, United Kingdom 
—a situation which would have seemed highly improb¬ 
able two years ago. 


Looking ahead 

There seems little reason to doubt that our ecojtomy 
will continue to expand in 1964. Any doubts about 
the outlook stem from the risk of the recent healthy 
expansion developing, once again* into an inflationary 
boom. The critical decision for'the authorities will be 
the level at which any further expansion in total 
demand should be prevented. 

With business confidence improving, private investment 
is expected to be higher in 1964, though it should not 
reach boom proportions. A real investment boom, 
superimposed on the growing demands on our Resources 
from consumers and the public sector, could easily set 
up fresh inflationary pressures. 

If these can be avoided, if the natural desire for 
increased incomes, whether in the form of wages and 
salaries or dividends, can be contained within the limits 
of the increased output, then the prospects of full 
employment and a further rise in the standard of living 
are good. ' ■ • j l , » * ■ . ■. 

The text of the statentent by the Chairman has been 
circulated to shareholders with the report 0td accounts 
for the year etuled 31rf December 1963* Copies are 
available on application to the Secretary . 


LLOYDS BANK 



For good and helpful service 


tfm cpNfcRit lUrtrmd oi* novas sivk mhtrD Wtrr. itr HtfD rtV 14th fpimury, iQ*i4Y*r Ttii: 7l ho^b^rd street, tcWrtov, h c.L 
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Net Loss arises from starting-up 
problems at Spencer Works 

Improved results at established Works 
Future outlook more promising 


The following are extract! from the Statement 
circulated with the Accounts for 1062 03 by the 
Chairman, Mr. 0. C. B. Eley, C.B.E. 

In my Statement last year I said: “For 1963 f 
cannot pretend to offer a happy picture for your 
Company. Our turnover should increase, but we 
shall have to meet the full depreciation and in¬ 
terest charges on Spencer Works, as welt as the 
substantial operating loss that must inevitably be 
anticipated at such a huge Works during a year of 
gradually building up its output, We arc adopting 
the most energetic means to reduce costs at each 
of OUT plants and to curtail expenditure in every 
way that is compatible with the maintenance of 
essential efficiency, but I would be deceiving 
myself if 1 did not state that 1 expect that 1963 
will be the worst year in the histoiy of this Com¬ 
pany. I shall be glad when it is behind us and wo 
can look forward to a climb buck from the trough." 
In the event my warning was justified. Although 
turnover increased and profits at our established 
Works improved considerably, Spencer Works, 
as forecast, incurred a substantial operating loss. 
To any one with experience of running in gigantic 
and complicated units of plant, tiiis would conic 
as no surprise, and, in the actual circumstances of 
the year, to which I refer later, we can feci relief 
that the loss w as not greater and take comfort in 
the knowledge that the worst is behind us. During 
the last three months we have climbed some way 
upwards and we can look for a further marked 
Improvement during the current financial year. 

TURNOVER AND TRADING PROFITS 

■ Our turnover increased by £19,000,000 to 
£106,200,000. In spite of an increased proportion 
of soles in the export market, where prices have 
been low, profits from what 1 w ill describe as our 
“established" Works increased from £6.415,189 
to £9,037,398. This figure included approximately 
£797,000 of profits from The Whitehead Tron & 
Steel Group and The Whitehead Thomas Bar & 
Strip Co. Ltd., from the date when they became 
sub$idiuj ies and £470,000 (£80,000 last year) for 
non-recurring credits. The upswing in profits 
frpln our established Works occurred entiicly in 
the second half of the year and was mainly due to 
improved conditions hi the home minkCt com¬ 
bined with greater operational efficiency and re¬ 
duced costs. In a year that has proved difficult for 
every section of the steel industry, we can regard 
the achievements of these Works with pride and 
satisfaction. 

From this profit of £9,037,398 there had to be 
deducted depreciation of £4,404,455 (£3,990J 66 
last year) and interest on borrowings of £ 1,609,116 
(£1,527,648 last year), leaving a Net Profit of 
£3,023,827 compared with £897,375 last year. 
Both depreciation and interest were higher owing 


to the need to picnidc a full year's charges in 
rc>pcct of the development schemes completed 
dim Jig 1962. 

As last year, we have continued to show the re¬ 
sults of Spencer Works separately in our 
Accounts. It seems reasonable to do this until 
this new Works has had time to settle down and 
market conditions approximate moic closely to 
what was anticipated by oursehes, the Tron and 
Steel Board, the British Iron and Steel Federation 
and the Government just on er five yeai s ago when 
the Prime Minister announced the decision to 
issue an Industrial Ccitificutc loi out strip mill 
project. 

It was then anticipated that the bulk of the output 
of the Spencer Wor ks would be sold at domestic 
prices quite quickly after its completion. Indeed, 
in response to tin urgent request, we agreed to 
increase its annual capacity from 1,070,000 ingot 
tons to 1,400,000 ingot tons and to bring forward 
by twelve months the date for its completion. It 
was assumed—indeed, it was taken for granted— 
that domestic prices for steel would be adjusted 
upwards periodically to take care of increased 
costs and Unit sales in expoi t markets would be at 
prices no worse than those ailing at borne. Now 
they are below them; and although there have 
been some small increases in domestic steel prices, 
costs have increuscd more sharply and in many 
directions. If it were not for the world's tem¬ 
porarily excessive productive capacity to which ! 
Called attention last year, and the consequent dis¬ 
parity between prices at home and abroad, 1 have 
no doubt that the wholly justifiable case for 
making a further general increase in domestic 
steel prices would have been acted on by the Iron 
and Steel Board. 

Spencer Works was opened officially by H.M. 
The Queen in October, 1962. During the subse¬ 
quent w inter, wc run into the most severe weather 
conditions experienced for many years. As a 
result, the great problems that in any case attach 
to the running in of a large new integrated plant 
were substantially increased. It was not until the 
spring of l%3 that conditions geneially became 
normal. 

Against this background, it came as no surprise 
that the operating lo$s for the year amounted tp 
£$,943.51\ though w hen I made iny'Statement 
last year, we Weic hoping for a somewhat lower 
figure. 

After adding depreciation. £3,043,994, the loss 
before Interest totalled £8.987.509. Interest in 
respect of Spencer Works amounted to £6,350,000 
a heavy burden to have to carry in a year in 
which it Was only gradually working upwards 
towards full production. In addition, £1,400,000 
made up of £722,000 for running-in costs and 
£678,000 for Interest prior to the commencement 
of operations at different units of the plant, has 


been met by n transfer from the General Revenue 
Reserve. In view of the fact that the Spencer 
Works is only now 7 starting to achieve the outputs 
for which it was planned, it was decided, this year, 
in the main, to provide depreciation at the rate of 
2% per annum, or one-half of what would be 
normal. For 1963/64, a full depreciation charge 
will be borne. 

The commissioning and running-in of so great a 
Works naturally revealed the necessity for some 
technical modifications. Moreover, in order to 
secure the volume of business necessary' to feed 
the Works, we have had to accept many orders 
for both home and export in sizes and quantities 
often unsuitable to a Works whose economics 
demand long production runs. 

NET LOSS 

■ After transferring from Taxation Lqualisatiou 
Account an amount of £2,601,518. the Consoli¬ 
dated Net Loss amounted to £9,712,164. 

Jt w ill be appreciated that this Net Loss is an ived 
at after providing no less than £7,959.116 foi 
Intel cst un the money that has had to be borrowed 
over recent years to finance our development 
piogrammes. As 1 report later in this Statement, 
this situation has for the future been somewhat 
ameliorated by the agreement of The Iron and 
Steel Holding and Realisation Agency to capita¬ 
lise some £50,000,000 of its loans to us. Fvcn so, 
the equity capital of the Company, which will 
stand at £61,000,000 of Old inary Shares, it 
modest in comparison with ils assets of some 
£256,000,000. 

THE ACCOUNTS 

■ The Consolidated Balance Sheet reflects the 
acquisition during the year of the shares of The 
Whitehead Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. and, through 
this company, a 100° o interest in The Whitehead 
Thomas Bar & Strip Co. Ltd., in which wc pre¬ 
viously held 50% of the equity. Net additions to 
Fixed Assets (including £2,125,000 in respect of 
the Whitehead companies) totalled approximately 
£9,640,000. of which about £6,100,000 was for 
Spencer Works. 

Stocks have risen by over £6,400,000, in spite of 
substantial reductions at Ebbw Vale, Rcdbuurn, 
Parvteg, and our Midland Works. The increase 
reflected, in the main, the requirements of the 
Spencer Works and the stocks of The Whitehead 
companies. The large increase in Debtors 
stemmed from the greatly increased turnover 
towards the end of the financial year. 

On the Liabilities side of the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet the reduction in Capital Reserves 
was due to our decision to apply against these 
Reserves the goodwill element arising on pur¬ 
chasing the Whitehead shares. Capital Reserves 
ngw stand util8,644,398 and include £ 17,126,08i 
of Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve which JNas 
been provided out of the profits of past years. The 
General Revenue Reserve, which stands (l u 
£ 13,448,099. has been reduced by £2,811,799. The 
balance carried foi ward in the Profit and Loss 
Account stands at £1,995,820. 

Tuture Taxation now represents Income Tax due 
on 1st January 1965, by the Whilehead compan¬ 
ies. Loans and Interest Accrued, including the 
loan of £70,000,000 from the Minister of Power, 
arnou ntedto £ 179,402,991, asagainst £135,197,078 
last year. Current Liabilities and Provisions show 
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;i reduction Of about £9,500,000 mul reflect the 
approach to completion oi out majoi de\clop- 
mciU schemes. 

THE FUTURE 

■ |n recent months there has been a notable 
iccovcry in industrial activity in this country and 
u now looks as though this should continue 
ihioughout 1964. 

Output in the steel industry begun to rise rapidly 
in August and September and the improvement 
has continued subsequently. The flat rolled pro- 
duels side of the industry, with which oijr 
Company is primalily concerned, did not ex¬ 
perience last year the same slump in demand 
v bid) affected heavy steel products, but the 
greatly incicuscd productive capacity, both at 
home and oveiseas, has resulted in an intensifica¬ 
tion of the struggle for orders, and this must be 
expected to continue until world demand has 
caught up with capacity. 

Our own immediate situation is much brighter 
than a year ago. Spencer Woiks has achieved a 
great deal and its operations are now ncaiing the 
annual output of 1.4 million ingot tons. A fmthcr 
and important stage of improving peiformance 
and reducing costs lies ahead and is receiving the 
close attention of Management. 'Ihe quality of 
products is high, but we need to develop sales in 
the domestic market and to do whatever we can 
to obtain higher prices abroad. At the very leust, 
Spencer Works should show greatly improved 
icsults during the current financial year. 

I tsevvherein the Company, notably at Ebbw Vale 
and Redbourn, icsults have shown substantial 
improvements, particularly during the latter part 
of the financial year, and these trends arc con¬ 
tinuing. The Company as a whole is currently 
operating at an annual late of 3.25 million ingot 
ions. 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL 

■ In spite of Kill’s gicat expansion in teeenl 
tears, the issued capital has blood unchanged at 
£10,828,680. 

The Board has felt, for some time, that a more 
normal relationship should be brought about 
between the Company’s Share and Loan Capital, 
and, w iih the approval of The Iron and Steel 
Molding and Realisation Agency the Company's 
Issued Share Capital has now been raised from 
£10,828,680 to £61,000,0Qp. This reorganisation 
was effected after the close of the financial year, 
by issuing to The Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency £50,171,320 of Ordinary 
Share Capital at par and reducing the amount 
owing to the Agency by the same amount. 

THE WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL CO. LTD. 

■ With the approval of the Treasury and the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency, the 
C ompany acquired the Shine Capital of I he 
Whitehead Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. duiing the 
vear. } oi many years, Whiteheads has been one 
of RI B's biggest single customers and its require¬ 
ments have always played a considerable role in 
i Ik* planning of our development programmes. A 
sustained connection with Whiteheads was vital 
to RTB, and the acquisition, particularly in the 
(lading conditions then existing, was a wholly 
rational step. 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

■ I cannot end this Statement without recording 
my admiration for the work put in by the staff 
during a most difficult year. 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Bowmaker Limited will he held on 
February 10th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chau man, Sir John 
Cowley, KBE, CB* AM : 

The profit of the Gioup tor the year under 
ievicw is £1,100,009 compared with £180,843 
last year. The net profit after deduction of 
tax is £601,791 compared with last year’s 
figure, after tax recovery, of £253,783. After 
transferring £200,000 to Interest Equalisa¬ 
tion Reserve your Directors recommend a 
final dividend ol 8 per cent less tax, which 
makes a total of 11 per cent for the year. 

RICOYTKY 

This is the first full year since the re¬ 
organisation of this company into four regions 
under the control of our Chief General 
Manager. Business was at a low ebb during 
the early months of the year, but a recovery 
started during the Spring and has been main¬ 
tained, accompanied by a boom in the motor 
industry. Throughout the year we were 
helped by a si able and reasonable level of 
Bank Rate. All this contributed to the 
marked improvement in our results, but ihere 
are two other encouraging factors behind the 
figures. 

The first is the continued high qualny ol 
rhe business. We have again examined every 
defaulting account in detail and have made an 
adequate provision against possible had debts. 
Such accounts are now back to the level con¬ 
sidered reasonable in the years before the 
Mart of the large expansion at rhe end of the 
1950s. The better quality of business results 
from a higher standard of underwriting, a 
standard we intend to maintain at the expense 
of a rapid increase in immediate profits, a 
policy which is reflected in the reduction 
during the year in our total debtors. 

The second is the high morale of our staff 
at Head Office, ar the Regional Offices and at 
branches. Wc have now throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, a staff with greater 
technical knowledge and experience and with 
consideration enthusiasm, and this is by far 
the most important factor m the future pros¬ 
perity of this company. 

EACIORS AlHtriNG THE BUSINESS 

A factor over which wc have no control 
is the rate of interest that we have to pay 
for our borrowed money and so we are initia¬ 
ting an Interest Equalisation Reserve on 
which we will draw when rates are unduly 
high. 

During this year three things are certain. 
We will have a General Election, new hire 
purchase laws will have been drafted and 
there will be added competition, especially 
in the motor trade. 

I do not believe the result of the Election, 
whatever it may be, will affect this type of 
business. 

No one can deny th^t the rime is ripe for 
a revision of existing legislation, in particular 
to deal with the evil practices to which the 
Molony Report drew actention-^consequenrly 
I welcome, in the main, the Bill recently 


intiuJuccd by the Government. It in, how¬ 
ever, to be hoped that some amendments 
will be made during the passage of the Bill so 
ihat the Aa will provide protection where it 
is needed, without interfering with and delay¬ 
ing those transactions inhere no such protec¬ 
tion is required and which today form, m 
terms ot money, ihc bulk of instalment 
trading. 

During rhe year we have maintained our 
percentage of the national business in motor 
vehicles. Our main scope for expansion, 
however, lies outside the motor trade in the 
financing of progressive and expanding films 
who require money for development. 

BOWMAKER (PLANT) LIMITED : 
The rebuilding and reorganisation which have 
taken place over the last three years have 
during the present year enabled the company 
to achieve its highest sale of Caterpillar 
equipment and spares and to contribute a 
record profit to the Group. 

The orders so far this year are in excess 
of those at rhe corresponding time a year ago 
and there appear good prospects for the com¬ 
pany’s activities both at home and overseas. 

EUROCREDIT: During the year your 
Board decided to withdraw from Eurocredit 
and to dispose of the shareholding in that 
company, at a profit, to Lloyds and Scottish 
Limited. We feel that n will, in the long 
term, be more satisfactory to adopt a policy 
of direct co-operation with individual leading 
finance houses throughout Western Europe. 

I am pleased to say that we have already 
been instrumental in establishing a chain of 
finance houses working together on a re¬ 
ciprocal basis for the mutual introduction of 
business in their respective countries. While 
this has not, as yet, involved the company in 
direct capital investment overseas, it has 
enabled us to offer a wider and more compre¬ 
hensive service to our customers in the 
United Kingdom and in particular to those 
engaged in exports to or imports from 
Western Europe. 

BOWMAKER (IRELAND) LIMITED. 
In the Republic the year was a difficult one. 
In the North, on the other hand, there was a 
noticeable improvement in business and a 
satisfactory result was achieved for the year. 

We are continuing to pursue a cautious 
policy both in the Republic and in Northern 
Ireland and are determined to keep the 
quality of the business at a high standard 
even if such policy results in a smaller volume 
of business being handled. 

BOWMAKER (CA) (Pvt) LIMITED: 
The results of our activities in Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia continue to be satisfac¬ 
tory, and the profits for the year under review' 
were higher than those for the previous year. 

UITURE PROSPECTS 

In the first two months of this year busi¬ 
ness has been running at a considerably 
higher figure than in the corresponding two 
months of last year. The indications are that 
this will continue. Provided that no unfore* 
seen factors arise I predict a significant en¬ 
largement of our business, tesolting in 
increased profits during the current year. 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 

Following a year of difficulty for the industry 
Mr. Philip Holloway is optimistic for the future 


The 34ih Annual General Mealing of The 
Lancetshh e Steel Cot pot ation Limited will be 
held on 13th February, at Warrington. 

The following are extracts from the state - 
went vj the Chairman , Mr. Philip E. Holloway , 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
rear ended 28th September , 1963. 

Tn my lasl statement I forecast a further 
difficult year being ahead of the industry—in 
the event it turned out to be a much more 
difficult one than had been, or perhaps could 
have been, foreseen in January 1963. During 
the first seven or eight months of that year the 
demand for steel, except in certain sections of 
the industry, continued to shrink, and in our 
own case, associated closely as wc are with 
the building trade and agriculture, this fall in 
demand was particularly accentuated by the 
extremely severe winter conditions. Eveiy 
attempt was made to mitigate the effect of this 
fall in demand during those and the following 
months, and In the outcome the turnover of 
the group was well maintained compared with 
1962. But this could only be achieved by 
accepting export orders at the reduced prices 
resul t inf from ex trcmely keen competition and 
by accepting orders from customers in the 
home market situated much farther afield 
(thus involving heavier carriage charges) and 
for less profitable products, than in the past. 

In addition, the profits of the Lancashire 
Steel Manufacturing Company were advcrscl> 
affected by unexpectedly prolonged teething 
troubles in the case of the new Rod Mill. 

For those reasons, therefore, 1 regret to have 
to report a fall of just over £900.000 in the 
Manufacturing and Tfading Profit tor the year 
as compared with 1962, and a reduction in 
Available Income of £410.000. i.e.. from 
£967,000 to £557,000. 

This amount is insufficient to cover a divi¬ 
dend on the Ordinary Slut res at the previous 
rate of ll" w for the year, but taking into 
account the revival in demand for the 
Company's product'; which occurred in 
September 1963, and which l am glad to say 
has continued to date, the Directors fell 
justified in transfeiring the sum of £98,527 
from Revenue Reserves previously set aside 
from profits in order to recommend a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Shaics of 6% making 
a total of 9“i for the year. 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHUT 

As a result of the considerable progress made 
in previous years w ith the heavy Development 
Programme initiated some four years ago, a 
great many of the projects were nearing com¬ 
pletion or actually in operation at 29th 
September, 1962. so (hat Capital Expenditure 
for the ycai amounted only to £2,027,000- ■* 
vciv considerablv less than the £4.653.000 oT 
1961 and the £5,287,000 of 1962. The surplus 
of Cun-ewt Assets over Liabilities, therefore, 
shows relatively little change at £2,950,000 
compared with £3,17^,000 a! 29th Seplembei. 
1962, T here has. however, been a considerable 
increase in the Bunk Overdrafts which at 
28th September, 1963, amounted to£3.978,OCX). 

I am confident that the accommodation we 
have arranged with our Bankers will enable 
the projects to which wc are actually commit¬ 
ted at present to be financed without assistance 
from other sources. 

THE YBAN'S TRADING 

Production of the main sections of the steel 


works compared as follows with lho.se or the 
year 1962: 

1963 1962 

Tons Tons 

Coke 323,000 380,000 -15 

Pig lion 330.000 331,000 — 

Inuols 582,000 53*1,000 I 8 

Rods 326,000 340,000 - 4 

Heavy & Re-Rolled 

Sections and Bars 88,000 70,000 I 26 

From the above figures it will be seen that 
our production of pig iron and rods was well 
maintained as compared with 1962, and in 
fact increased in the case of ingots, sections 
and bars. 

One factor which materially affected the 
profits for the year was the difficulties en¬ 
countered in operating the No. 2 Rod and 
Bar Mill which was first put into commission 
In September 1962. The product of this mill 
Is very satisfactory indeed, bur a mill of such 
complex and advanced design is never easy to 
get into full production. I am, however, glad 
to say that the position has recently improved 
and, although we are not yet out of the wood, 
we arc confident that we are over the worst 
and that other alterations which wc now have 
in hand will result in a further material 
improvement. 

EXPORT 

Until the demand for steel overtakes the 
steel-making capacity now available through¬ 
out the world, I am afraid that export is 
unlikely to be remunerative to us, or indeed, 
to many steel companies. 

Our efforts during the year in the export 
field to increase our sales of high quality wire 
and ropes showed promising results. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Willi the exception of the tonnage oxygen 
plant and the vacuum de-gassing plant, the 
current development programme has been 
completed. 

After the most careful investigation it was 
deckled to install at the Warrington Works a 
22" Mill in place of the existing 17" Mill. The 
increased size of the mill wilt enable us to roll 
at Warrington some of the lighter sections 
now produced at die irlam Mill and thus 
relieve the latter for further billet production. 

It is anticipated that the mill will come into 
production early in 1965. 

On completion of this development it is 
intended to rebuild and rc-equip the two 
remaining mills at Warrington, which have 
been in operation for many years. 

On the wiredrawing side, it is our intention 
to reorganise the works of the Whiteeross 
Company, producers of high carbon wire, in 
order to achieve greater economy and efficiency 
in material handling and production and. at 
the same tunc, allow for expansion of this 
important side ot our wiredrawing business. 

NATIONALISATION 

Once again the steel industry is faced with the 
threat of Nationalisation, a skeleton which is 
resurrected on the occasion of every' General 
Flection, and Tor which, except as a matter of 
political dogma, there appears to be no reason. 
The steel industry has served and is serving 
the Nation well, and has proved its versatility 
and adaptability throughout the years both in 
good times and bad. 

The industry has, on its own initiative, 
developed its capacity not only to supply the 
vital requirements of the home market but 
also to export an increasingly large part of its 
products against the keenest foreign competi¬ 


tion. Its main concern, and the only measure 
by which it can live, is to give its users at 
home and abroad quality and service to their 
complete satisfaction. This it is doing. I regard 
as most unfortunate this threat, which, if 
carried out, could not improve the service wc 
arc giving to our customers and the Nation, 
but would carry with it the real danger that 
it would lower the industry’s present high 
slate of efficiency. 

HIGHER LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 
IN CURRENT YEAR; 

IMPROVED PROFIT POSITION 

The disappointing results for the year were, 
to some extent the effect of special factors 
which no longer operate at the present time, 
or whose effect has at least been considerably 
mitigated. Amongst these may be cited: 

fa) The much red need level of demand d tiling 
some seven or eight months of 1963. Tins 
no longer is the case; the revival which 
occurred in September has continued to 
date and shows every sign of continuing, 
and although profit margins are still 
meagre, we are in fact operating at a 
much higher level of activity than for the 
greater part of 1963, and this is resulting, 
and must result so long as it continues, 
in improved profits. 

(b) The high exist of product ion incurred by 
the prolonged troubles of the No. 2 Rod 
Mill has recently been considerably re¬ 
duced, and it is hoped will be further 
reduced, whilst the large increase in 
output which should take place in the 
spring of 1964 will, it is anticipated, effect 
a further material improvement. 

(c) In the last three months the demand for 
wire and wire products has shown an 
encouraging increase. Experience in the 
past has always been that activity in the 
wire industry corresponds broadly to that 
of the steel trade, and with the improved 
business conditions now prevalent 
throughout the country, it is confidently 
hoped that the increase in demand will 
continue when the spring season opens in 
some two months time. 

Also there has recently been an increase 
in win* prices which should be of material 
benefit to us. 

kl) The de-gassing plant which will come 
into operation in Januar> (964, will add 
to our range of products and thus enable 
us to enter the market for qualities* 
particularly low alloy steels and wire, 
which we have hitherto been unable to 
supply. 

Mr. Holloway concluded with a note of 
warning. There were, he said, factors which 
might adversely affect the results—l he decision 
of the Restrictive Trade Practices Court who 
in April 1964 were to consider pricing 
arrangements for heavy steel; the uncertain¬ 
ties which a General Election would bring; 
the effect m export markets ul‘ higher tariffs 
and finally, increasing costs outside their 
control such as rates, wages and railway 
charges. Mr. Holloway also appealed strongly 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to grant 
the industry relief from the fuel oil tax which 
he said hod been a heavy burden for two and 
a half years and is an imposition our foreign 
competitors do not have to bear. Haying 
regard to all these factors lie was, however, 
“hopeful that the results for the current year 
will show u substantial improvement over 
those for 1963". 




I'lie hundred and thirty-fourth Annual General 
Meeting of District Bank Limited will be held on 
Tuesday, February II, 1964. The following ary 
(.struct* from the Statement circulated with the 
report and accounts by the Chairman of the 
Hoard, Lieutenant-Colonel T. Marshall Brooks, 
DL, lor the year ended December 31, 
1963. 

Ii is especially gratifying to report that the 
mia! ol Curient, Deposit and other Accounts 
has reached a figure ot over £300 million fo-r the 
;nsi lime. Our deposits have been running at 
t higher level throughout most ot the year and 
Ik balance-sheet total of £304 million exceeds 
1 1 si vear\ figures by £24 million. This increase 
•ms been particularly marked in the final quarter 
1 1 the year. 

I .ash, Money at Call and Short Notice, Trea¬ 
tin' Bills, Bills of Exchange and Refinance:!hic 
("i edits total £100,243,093 and show link* 
Jt.inge. 'These liquid assets represent 32.9 per 
.eat of our liability to depositors. 

We have added nearly £3 million to our hold¬ 
up ot' British Government Securities. All these 
u unties have a definite date ol redemption 
within ihe next ten years and continue to be 
Junvn At a liyurc which is below their market 
' line. 

I he total of our advances has shown a steady 
upward trend during 1963 and at December 31st 
iku lied the Lccord figure of £143 million, which 
umpares with £126 million a year before. 
\pplisalions for new advances have been sluing 
md persistent., and in numbei have been more 
• kan 30 per cent higher than in 1962. This 

nund still persists and is ail indication of the 
net eased activity in all sccloix of the economy. 
Hus expansion is well spread amongst nearly 
ill categories of boriowers, although we have 
seen a particularly l(Uge men axe in personal 
tidings. 

The proportion of our advances to deposits 
a the end of the year was 48 per cent, but it 
:nuv be expected that during the coming nix- 
'Mihcrtng period we shall see the usual seasonal 
aurease in this percentage ; the relaxation in the 
officially approved minimum liquidity ratio will 
therefore be welcome. 

After making the usual provisions. Net Profit 
hir the year at £1,169,241 shows a decrease of 
L 12,036 as compared with last year. Lower 
interest rates have diminished the return on 
Advances, Treasury Bills and other liquid assets 
und there has been a substantial increase in 
■Apemes, especially salaries. These have mort 
•han offset the benefits arising from the increase 
••» our resource* and in the commission earned 
i>n a higher turnover as well as from the lower 
•nterctffc paid! ^'d6posit account balances. WiiJv 
kc amount brought forward there if a xum ot. 

M*ai and ef i tWst6»r£5bo,op':; 

has ^ 1 to deserve Fund. Aft«r 

^ I levying for jWjr Allocation Iftiid'for a final divi¬ 
dend 6f yor cent, making 14'per «Tnt for the 
year, which brings our dividend payment into 


line with that paid bv National Provincial Bank, 
there remains a sum of £622,086 ro be carried 
forward ro the ncxr account. 

PHOf.lUSSOl Jilt. BANK’S BUSIMSS 

Ir is a frequent point of commenr that the 
level of bank deposits has not risen in line with 
the growth of national wealth. Deposits have 
failed to grow more quickly in recent years, 
paitly because in a period ot relatively high 
interest rates customers have been inclined to 
seek more profitable use for surplus funds in 
Treasury Bills, Tax Reserve Certificates, Loam 
to Local Authoi itie.s and so on. Moreover, firms 
and companies have tended to utilise their cash 
icsnurces more fully in the conduct ol their 
businesses ; official statistics do in fact disclose 
ihat the percentage of cash to total assets in the 
balance sheeis of manufacturing and retailing 
companies has declined to less than halt of the 
percentage fifteen yeais ago. Tins ptocesx lias 
no doubt been hastened by the it end towards the 
amalgamation of companies into biggei units 
which operate on a smaller cash teserve than 
the constituent parties and by the accompanying 
leluciuncc on Live pail of some companies to 
show a highly liquid position which might attract 
take-over bids. Theie must be a point beyond 
which this process cannot go and it may well be 
that we arc now near chat point. The fact that 
bank deposits have grown in absoluie lams, 
however, is due in no small measure to the 
substantial increase in personal deposits. This 
trend is strong at present and is likely Lo have a 
meat inlluencc in the tuiure. 

It has been aigued that if the banks had 
offered more competitive inteiest rates, their 
deposits would not have been attracted to other 
uses. ‘lTic structure of interest rates is, however, 
complex and integrated. It is quite certain that 
the offer of effective higher rates For bank 
deposits would result in a higher level of rates 
ihroughout the whole marker, including a sharp 
rise in the interest Which the banks would have 
io charge on overdrafts. 

This emphasis on the slow growth of deposits 
can easily lead to an under-estimation of the 
expansion of the business of bonking generally. 
There has, in fact, been a markedly rapid growth 
in recent years in the number of customers using 
the banks and in the turnover of customers* 
funds handled by them. This growth in the 
banking habit is due not only to the expansion 
in the economy generally, but also, I believe, to 
a change in the attitude of fhe general public 
to the banks, fostered by bank advertising m 
the press, cinema and by explanatory bodklets. 
Competition between the banks for custom is 
keen. It has led them to promote most actively 
Ctfe.’psfc.Of their Services by many mprep^dfife 
fof wingi and payments by cheque ^Wiclfag 
trodK fspisfcr. ''Hip.cr<^’transfer. 

Wtn tof. tpre*#, heir 
IHM|M'£to tfeejbMibs many 
S&t.JWWtHjsly -services. ‘qjjjftn 

ia the buHincss oKtaiinSaBjf; has tenalwy.j 
rapid and has been commensurate with the 


incie.i^e in staff which has grown Mihviamially 
in the pjst five years. 

Till EXPANDING 1 CONOMY 

The past year has seen a considerable measure 
af achievement in expanding the economy' with¬ 
out inflation as is shown by the growth of indus¬ 
trial production and exports and by the steadi¬ 
ness of prices. The expension owes much to 
successful Government management of the 
economy jn 1962 and there has been a notable 
absence of major interference by the authorities 
in the financial sector during >1963. 

It is not only in the field of credit and fiscal 
coni mis that success Js sometimes measured a 
year or mote later. It is probably lair to say 
ihnt investment in new pltint and machinery in 
I960 and 1961 contributed most to the growth 
or industrial out pur at stable prices in 1963. 
A resumption ol investment on a similar f>cate 
would do more ihan anything else fo increase 
the chances of British exports maintaining the 
price advantage which underlay their good per¬ 
formance in the past year. It seems probable 
that wage increases granted over recent months 
have pre-empted some of the benefits of 
increased productivity in the coming year and, 
whilst fuller demand may gain a further bonus 
of productivity on past investment, the employ¬ 
ment of a greater amount of capital per worker 
will be needed to keep industrial prices relatively 
steady. 

'The solution of the intractable problem of 
incomes policy is no neater, despite the co¬ 
operation between labour, management and 
Government in ihe N.li.D.G. in. the general 
problems of economic development. It is such 
a composite body that can best hope to achieve 
iexults in this vital aspect of progress. One of 
the basic difficulties of the situation is the lack 
of authority of the central organisation of both 
employers and trade unions over their members. 
Until the central organixations are given more 
authority it seems probable that the Government 
must continue to use indirect methods to influ¬ 
ence the course of wages and prices through 
taxation and credit control. Certainly the 
familiar dangers of rising wages, followed by 
rising prices, balance of payments trouble and 
restrictive measures are still with us, despite the 
change of policy from restraint on home demand 
to active promotion of expanded output, as the 
accepted basis for higher exports. 

The alterative approach to the balance of 
payments problem, limitation of imports, would 
be a regrettable reversal of British policy of 
support for the liberalisation of international 
trade. The risks of temporarily putting a strain 
on the balance of payments by lowering our 
tariffs scen> worth running for th# chance of a 
prolon ged period of Sn^J usi nal cyponlwn. There 
are ample- arrangements for p&pi&ncating our 
Vaurnrapy .nfscc/osn^yrt a |W|i«y4l ttnU 

t l jj0e trtist* khti they would. Us tdi im 

so that the w'tlie 

' s ’.K.E.b4^’iwtgets and theour 
economy ‘ fftjfeihg the’ past yeaJPSf ' Vfl*ve the 
maximum chance of fulfilment. 
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BASS, MITCHELLS & BUTLERS LIMITED 

Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Sir P. J. Grigg, K.C.B., K C.S.I., to be presented at the Third Annual General 
Meeting to be held at the Park Lane Hotel, Piccadilly, London, W.1, on Monday, 17th February, 1964. 


WELCOME UPLIFT IN PROFITS 
GROWING DEMAND FOR CANISTER BEERS 


In my statement a ycai ago I said that, although 
the* dividend of 121 "«> was not in danger, rising 
costs would probably reduce the cover for it. 
Naturally I referred to factors which could 
offset this tendency. The first of these was a 
halcyon summer, but here our hopes were 
frustrated, for the worst winter in living 
memory gave place only to a very indifferent 
summer. And further I mentioned somewhat 
tentatively the possibility of increasing prices, 
but in the state of the country’s economy as it 
stood at that time I was not altogether confident 
that this would provide a net addition to our 
revenues. The economic outlook continued 
uncertain until well into the calendar year 1963 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer deemed it 
expedient to introduce in April a Budget 
designed to add appreciably to purchasing 
power from the middle of the year onwards. 
Meantime prices had been raised over a 
considerable part of the Brewery field and we 
came to the conclusion that we had no alterna¬ 
tive but to follow suit. 

In the autumn the measures taken by the 
Government began to manifest themselves in an 
expansion of economic activity, particularly in 
the Midlands. The last few months of our 
financial year accordingly showed an appreciable 
uplift in profits, and in the end the accounts for 
the year disclose a Trading Profit of £91 million 
or an increase of about £800,000. This, perhaps 
somewhat surprising but certainly welcome, 
result was not due to a dramatic increase for the 
year as a whole in the consumption of Beer, which 
indeed varied little from that of the previous 
year. The rises of prices over this part of the 
field of course did in fact bring about some 
improvement, but in addition we derived 
considerable benefit from enhanced sales of 
wines and spirits, and on the other side ration¬ 
alisation began to demonstrate the economics 
or production hoped for when the merger of 
the two main groups took place. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

The Trading Profit then was £800,000 up. 
Taxation which basically amounts to an impost 
of 531 % leaves the disposable profit at approxi¬ 
mately £400,000 higher, a large relief in respect 
of our investment allowance claim having been 
offset by the amount brought in last year for 
taxation provisions no longer required. 

In the circumstances your Directors have 
recommended a final dividend of 9J: making 


13;in all on the Ordin¬ 
ary Shares. This means 
thut £164,000 of the larger 
disposable profit goes to 
dividend, while £234,000 
of it goes in an extra allocation to reserves. 
The cover for the dividend is thus raised slightly 
from 2.04 to 2.07 times or, if we exclude the 
investment allowance relief, from 1.81 to 1.86 
times. 

The Balance Sheet covers Net Current Assets 
of £8‘> million after ,£54 million had been spent 
on capital account during the year. This is 
partly due to a realisation of certain Trade 
Investments and it ensures that the Board can 
continue with confidence its plans for improve¬ 
ment and expansion. 

After reviewing development* on the production 
side the Chairman continues : 

MARKETING 

A high proportion of our capital expenditure 
has been directed to improving and increasing 
our trading outlets. The imagination shown by 
our Architects in the building of new Houses 
and the reconstruction and rcdccoration of old 
ones is now beginning to bear fruit in terms of 
profit. I have referred to our heavy expenditure 
in this direction in previous years and it is our 
intention to continue this at high pressure. It 
must however be borne in mind that building 
costs are heavy and still rising. 

The Board have paid a good deal of attention 
to the wines and spirits side of the business 
during the year under review. A whole range of 
wines and spirits subsidiaries has been brought 
together under the overall responsibility of 
Liggins & Co. Limited. At the same time the 
wines and spirits group has been extended by 
the acquisition of the business of Garnett 
Brothers of Rotherham together with their 16 
off-licences. But perhaps the most notable event 
on the wines and spirits side has been the 
conclusion, since the close of the year, of an 
agreement between the Company and Williams 
8c Humbert Limited, the famous Jerez firm. We 
arc happy to be associated with an enterprise of 
such high standing and repute and we are 
confident that much good will accrue to both 
sides as a result of this arrangement. 

The wider distribution of M. & B. Mild Ale 
has resulted in a considerable expansion of the 
trade in it. There has been a spectacular growth 
in the sales of our canister beers although this to 
a certain extent has been at the expense of the 
traditional Bass and Worthington qualities. In 
producing a variety of canister beers such as 
draught Bass, M. & B. Mild and Worthington 
‘E’ we are able to offer a wide choice of excellent 


brews. Their acceptance by all age groups, 
everywhere has been most encouraging. 

Bottled beer sales have been disappointing, 
although Worthington Green Shield and M.&B 
Sam Brown have gained many new friends. 

Our sales of Bass on the Continent, and 
especially in Belgium, continue to increase. 

During the year we have introduced a new 
luxury line carrying the famous Bass triangle— 
this time in gold. The new Gold 'Triangle beer 
is of high gravity designed to meet the most 
discriminating tastes and follows the long 
tradition of high quality associated with the 
name BASS. 

THE FUTURE 

It* has become the custom for the Chairmen of 
industrial concerns to accompany their Annual 
Accounts by some indications of future 
prospects. This is a dangerous form of 
indulgence and I am all too often reminded of 
the late Mr. Bonar Law’s dictum that it is use¬ 
less to argue with a prophet and that the only 
thing to do is to disbelieve him. My efforts at 
prophecy last year were not altogether success¬ 
ful and this year the number of incalculable 
factors in our affairs must have increased 
substantially. Perhaps I need mention only two 
of these. In the first place there is bound to be a 
General Election in 1964 and though there are 
many who are prepared to forecast the outcome 
of that there are very few who are willing to 
pronounce on the consequences of cither of the 
likely alternatives. Secondly there seems to be a 
general expectation that the expansion in 
economic activity heralded by Mr. Maudling 
will continue at least into 1965. There are some 
who think that this expectation rests on a 
somewhat flimsy basis. At present the vast 
additions to expenditure and purchasing power 
which arc adumbrated on all sides seem to be 
directed more towards immediate consumption 
than towards investment. Moreover there are 
signs that labour shortages arc developing and 
certainly productivity has not yet caught up with 
higher costs. In short many of the classical 
signs of a renewed bout of inflation arc already 
manifest and it is not impossible that this may 
impose such strains on the exchanges that the 
present “go” will remorselessly develop into 
another “stop”. 

With these two major uncertainties I go no 
further than saying that we ought to be able to 
show good results next year but I make no 
attempt to guess how good they will be. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained 
from The Secretary, Bass, Mitchells & Butlers 
Limited , 7 Grosvenor Gardens , London , S.W'.L 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 

REVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN, 

SIR IVONE KIRKPATRICK, 

GCB, GCMG. 

The one hundred and twenty-ninth Annual 
General Meeting of The National Bank Limited 
vs ill be held in London on February 13th. 

The following are extracts from the Review 
by the Chairman, Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick GCB, 
GCMG, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts. 

Reviewing the year ended December 31, 1963, 
he drew attention to two notable accessions to 
the Board. Sir Matthew Slattery, on relinquish¬ 
ing the Chairmanship of B.O.A.C., and Mr 
Frederick Boland, until recently Irish repre¬ 
sentative at the United Nations, had both 
become Directors. 

PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 

The Chairman referred to the Capitalisation 
Issue and to the very successful Rights Issue, 
as the result of which the Capital was increased 
from £2m to £3m. Resources at £126,210,729 
uere up by almost £4m and had reached a 
record figure whilst Advances at £62,499,857 
had increased by about £6m. 

Profits at £314,677 were greater by £4,857 
compared with 1962 and after allocating £90,000 
to Contingencies it was decided to distribute 
the same amount by way of dividend as in the 
previous year. Profits had not shown their 
customary rise and this could be attributed to 
sharply rising costs. 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND— 
IRELAND AND ENGLAND 

Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick thought a most encour¬ 
aging portent is the striking drop in emigration 
from the Republic from 43,000 in I960 to 21,000 
in 1962. This improvement must benefit the 
Irish economy and Ireland is now attracting 
increasing attention as a field for investment, 
nnd the Bank was Trustee of one of the Unit 
Trusts which had recently been successfully 
launched. The Chairman emphasised that The 
National Bank, one .of the London Clearing 
Banks, was, through its network of Offices in 
England, Wales and throughout Ireland, par¬ 
ticularly well placed to assist any enterprise con¬ 
templating an expansion of its activities in the 
Republic and Northern Ireland. 

In the English scene, the Chairman referred 
to the expansion of the economy and the 
strength of sterling. Accordingly, he thoughr 
that economic augurs on both sides of the Irish 
Sea had ground fbr favourable predictions, pro¬ 
vided production kept abreast of rising costs. 

THE POSITION Ol THE 
BANKS 

Bank advances had increased much rtiOrc 
steeply than Resources in both countries and ho 
thought that the problem of how to meet com¬ 
petition for savings was becoming urgent foe 
the Banks. The National Bank had continued 
to secure its share of business and more. The 
Chairman believed that the Bank’s customers 
Particularly appreciated the personal service 
vvhich the Bank was traditionally able to offer 
and thus he was satisfied about the future 
growth and prospects of the Bank. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 

HIGH ACTIVITY 


PROFITS RECOVER TO 1961 LEVEL 
SIR WILLIAM G. N> WALKER’S STATEMENT 
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The forty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Jute Industries Limited will be held in Dundee 
on February 10th. The following statement by 
the Chairman, Sir William G. N. Walker, has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended September 30, 1963: — 

We were all deeply grieved by the death in 
July of Mr J. C. Njvcn, the member of the 
Board responsible for raw jute purchasing. Mr 
Niven had spent many years in the Fast and 
had experience of the raw lute baling trade 
over a long period. He joined the Company in 
1952 as a Special Director, and was appointed 
a Director in 1953. His wise counsel will be 
greatly missed. 

We were fortunate in having within the Com¬ 
pany Mr W. \V. Duncan, a man of similar 
background and calibre, whom we invited to 
join the Board in Mr Niven’s place. Mr Duncan 
came home from Pakistan and joined the Com¬ 
pany in 1955. He was appointed a Special 
Director in 1958 and has already had valuable 
experience of the Company’s raw juie purchas¬ 
ing which plays such an important part in the 
profitability of our operations. 

TRADING CONDITIONS 

As forecast, our results show a m aerial im¬ 
provement on last year. The soft lloor-covering 
industry has been extremely busy, resulting in 
d sustained demand lor the very jute products 
which are of the greatest importance to your 
Company, with the consequent advantageous 
effect on activity and therefore profitability. The 
sections of our business that did not do well last 
year have all shown improvement. 

Demand in the floor-covering field continues, 
and wc can look forward to good trading for 
some months ahead. Against this, however, 
trading conditions in the merchanimg and bag 
sides of the business have deteriorated since 
September, Whilst the future is somewhat 
uncertain, your Directors feel justified in recom¬ 
mending a final dividend of ll per cent, making 
13 per cent for the year, against a total of 7^ per 
cent last year and 13 per cent the year before. 

RAW JUTE 

Lack of price stability has in the past been 
of constant concern to us as manufacturers, and 
10 our customers. Raw jute prices have remained 
remarkably stable throughout the year. Let us 
hope that this state of affairs will be allowed 
to continue and will not be bedevilled by arbit¬ 
rary crop restriction policies which have caused 
much disruption in the past. 

TRADE AFFAtRS 

The rejection by the RTP Court of the trade’s 
Case cannot but have an adverse effect on future 


profitability. The Court did not challenge the 
reasonableness of the prices charged by the trade. 
It agreed, as I understand from the Judgment, 
that protection at the level then ruling was 
required if jute employment in Dundee and 
district was not to be jeopardised, but it held 
that the trade had failed to make ks Case, 
namely, that the trade's arrangements were neces¬ 
sary to enable the Board of Trade’s unique pro¬ 
tection arrangements to opeiate smoothly. The 
Court remarked that it could not reasonably be 
foreseen that if the Agreements were declared 
illegal the Board of Trade would not be able 
to continue by some method to grant equiva¬ 
lent protection. 

A heavy responsibility towards the industry 
and employment was thus laid upon the Board 
of Trade. After several months’ consideration, 
the Board of Trade invited representatives from 
employers and trade unions to discuss with them 
certain proposals affecting the Board of Trade’s 
protection policy. The industry was quite 
unable to accept the proposals put to them and 
pressed that a joint enquiry into the whole 
matter should be set up before any precipitate 
action was taken. 

Space does not permit me to elaborate in detail 
on the Board of Trade’s Press Statement of 
August 14th, but suffice it to say that the only 
immediate effect on employment arose from the 
Board of Trade’s decision to initiate one further 
step in the reduction of the Jute Control “ mark 
up” on standard hessian. On the basis of the 
present price relationship between Indian manu¬ 
factured goods and Pakistan raw jure, a “mark 
up” at today’s level of 10 per cent does not 
enable standard fabrics of this type to be manu¬ 
factured in our factories. After over ten years 
of almost continuous double shift activity, our 
circular woven bag factory in Manhattan Works 
is now only operating with half the looms run¬ 
ning on a single shift basis. 

The industry was given one year’s reprieve on 
certain other Board of Trade proposals that 
would sooner or later have had serious adverse 
effects on employment in the Dundee and district 
area. Meanwhile, a Working Group, consisting 
of representatives from Government Depart¬ 
ments, employers, trade unions and merchanting 
interests, has been set up on a fact-finding basis 
with no formal terms of reference. What will 
emerge from this enquiry is impossible to pre¬ 
dict but, failing some constructive outcome, it 
is deer that it is the Board of Trade’s present 
intention to reduce protection still further in one 
year’s time. 

exports 

t told you last year that the v^lue of our Ship¬ 
ments to overseas markets had showri a,steady 
increase over the past five years. This trend has 
continued, and the 1963 performance of over 
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£2,500,000 flowed an increase of 12 per cent 
on 1962. This satisfactory performance has only 
been possible because of a sound and relatively 
stable home market. If, as a result of future 
Government action, the soundness of our home 
market is jeopardised, exports in the Jong term 
are bound to suffer. 

Over recent years, wo have been shipping sub¬ 
stantial quantities of wide doth to world mar¬ 
kets, but these are small in relation to the global 
volume of wide cloth used. It was obvious that, 
with our selling organist! lion and with our inti¬ 
mate knowledge of rhis specialised market, it 
would be possible to increase our turnover, par¬ 
ticularly in the USA, if the right complementary 
source of supply were found. To this end, your 
Company entered into an agreement in October, 
1963 , with Peoples Jute Mills Ltd., Khulna, Hast 
Pakistan, whereby the Company became the sole 
selling agent for the output of Peoples’ new mill, 
where production or wide cloth for the carpet 
industry will begin early in 1964. 


Extract from statement of the Chairman, 
Mr G. P. S. Macphersoii, circulated with tlie- 
report and accounts for the year to November 
30, 1963: 

INCREASED EARNINGS 
During the year, for the first time for several 
years, there have been no changes in share or 
debenture capital. The Revenue Account far 
the year to November 30, 1963 can therefore 
fairly be compared to that of the previous year ; 
the outcome is pleasing, the net earnings on the 
ordinary stock having increased by 6.6 per cent 
from £295,803 to £315,366, i.e., from 20.9 to 
22.3 per cent, and the Directors have recom¬ 
mended a dividend of 18} per cent (involving 
a distribution of 86 per cent of available revenue) 
against 17 per cent last year. 

INCREASE IN ASSET VALUE 
The valuation of invested funds at 
£14,829,717, bringing out an asset value far t lie- 
ordinary stock of 26s. 3}d. per 5s. unit, has been 
arrived at as usual by excluding the investment 
dollar premium which stood at 10per cent 
on November 30, 1963 ; if it is included, the 
figure for net asset value would be 27s. 3]d. The 
dollar premium is a mercurial factor; it was as 
high as 22} per cent in 1957, and later vanished 
and during 1963 it has fluctuated between 5} 
and 12i per cent The record valuation of the 
ordinary stock is not unexpected in view of the 
peaks in the stock market indices in this country 
and the USA ; one Indication of the level of 
prices is thar, in spite Of higher income, the 
yield on our invested funds at the year end was 
4.5 per cent as compared with 5 per cent last 
year. Whether the present height of stock 
markets overdiscounts the expectation of in- 
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FUTURE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
Reference was made last year to the extensive 
use that the Company was making of multi-shift 
working, particularly in our spinning operation 
This high machine utilisation makes it necessary 
for the machinery to be replaced at an earlier 
stage than would otherwise have been the case. 
The Board has, since the end of the financial 
year, decided to re-equip one of our older spin¬ 
ning mills, and has entered into an additional 
capital commitment of approximately £200,000. 
This new plant will not come into opeiation 
until early 1965, and will effect economies in 
operating costs and result in a further improve 
ment in the qualitv of ccitain ot our specialised 
yarns. 

MANAGEMENT, SEArT AhJ> TMHOY£ES 
Your Board has one? more to pay tribute 
the support and Ibyal service given by manage- 
ment, staff and employees over the ppsi year. 


creased profits or undercsnmuies the hazards of 
this turbulent world 1 do not know, but it is 
reassuring as evidence ot the expectation of rises 
in income in 1964. 

HIGHER KTVENUI EXPIATED 

Unless something unexpected and dramatic 
intervenes, revenue in 1964 should exceed that 
in 1963. Company results in the UK should 
become progressively better as they reflect less 
the trading of the gloomy months of the winter 
and spring of 1962-63 and more the gradually 
developing business recovery, increasing output, 
and improving profitability since the middle of 
last year. 

As to the USA, in spite of the steps that have 
had to be taken to moderate the imbalance of 
international payments, including a higher short¬ 
term interest rate structure, the prospects far an 
increase this year of income from our investments 
are good. 

The Company’s stake in dollar currencies at 
market value has been reduced from 32.6 to 28.9 
per cent, the main increase in funds being in 
the UK and Australasia. Our stake in North 
America was reduced by some £300,000 (or 2 
per cent of our funds'), of which one-half came 
from the public utility sector, which appeared 
relatively overvalued, and the balance mainly 
from the financial and retail sectors. New in¬ 
vestment was made in the UK of the order of 
£500,000, Australasia £100,000, Europe £50,000 
and in other areas £85,000. In the UK the 
main increases were in the building industry and 
heavy engineering sector. Percentagewise the 
largest appreciation in the value of investments 
held was in Australasia and in some international 
companies classified under Other Countries. 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY tIMITED 

DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
ON INCRLASCD 
CAPITAL 

The ninety-fcixth annual general meeting of 
Alexanders Discount Oimpany Limited ^Vill lv 
held on February 13th in London. 

The fallowing is die circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Mr John P. R. Glyn: 

During the year we were fortunate in that 
Mr D. A. Pease, ACA, joined the Board. Hi¬ 
re-election will be proposed ui the Annual 
General Meeting. 

Unlike the previous year when three reduc¬ 
tions of Bank Rate occurred only one was made 
in 1963, when on January 3rd Bank Rate \\,is 
reduced from 41 per cent to 4 per cent. Then 
has therefore been a reasonably constant pattern 
of short-term interest rates far the year, but the 
one reduction in Bank Rate has not resulted m 
a permanent fall in the Treasury Bill Rate, which 
is now at a figure which might be expected will) 
a 4\ per cent Bank Rate. A reason for this is 
the decision taken by the authorities to dunge¬ 
on occasions a rate higher than Bank Rate to 
the Discount Market, although in fact a 
penal rate was only charged on one occasion 
This action resulted in an immediate rise 
in the Bill Rate, but money rates rose 
more slowly. 

There W'as, therefore, a satisfactory main in 
between the cost of money wc borrowed and the 
return we obtained from Bills and short-dated 
Bonds and your Company’s earnings benefited 
from this situation. After continuing the policy 
of strengthening our inner reserves we have de¬ 
clared a profit of £343,112 as compared with 
£307,655 last year. The total ot Bills of alJ 
categories at the end ot the year Is somewhat 
down, though the total of Commercial Bills 
bought throughout the year shows a satisfactoiy 
increase. The amount of Bonds held has been 
somewhat reduced. 

The Board having transferred £100,000 io 
General Reserve is pleased to propose that a iina' 
dividend of 9} per cent be paid on the ordinal' 
capital of the Company, thus maintaining Iasi 
year’s rate of distribution on the ordinary capital, 
which has been increased during the year h\ 
£300,000 to £2,700,000 by the capitalisation oi 
Reserves. 

It is also proposed to obtain your approval to 
increase the Authorised Capital by £500,000 to 
£3,500,000 and to capitalise the balance remain 
ing on the Share Premium Account of £233,7J* 1 
added to a sum of £66^2 5Q provided fron 
General Reserve by of an issue of one fall) 

paid £1 Ordinary Share for every nine held, 
increasing the issued Ordinary Capital of the 
Company to £3,000,000, and the total issued 
capital to £3,200,000. It is not your Boards pre¬ 
sent intention to issue any of the balance of the 
Authorised Capital. 

Once again our thanks are due to Mr D*wkin s 
and his staff for their efforts during d* 
year, which have produced such * satisfactoiy 
results. 


Valuat ion of Investments at November 30lh .. . 

Break-up value per 5s. unit of Ordinary Stock at November 30th 

(exc. Investment $ Premium JO A % 19%3,51 % 1962) . 

Total gross revenue (after provision for Profits Tax) ... 

Dividend on £2,303,500 Ordinary Stock (less Income Tax) .. 

Priority Percentage distribution . 


1963 

£14,829,717 

26s. 3}d. 

£ 668,210 

181— 


1962 

£12,404*154 

21s. 10d. 
£627.765 
17®-' 

* • /a 

191—842 


THE CHARTER TRUST & AGENCY 
LIMITED 
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Sir Denys Lowsop, Bt, the Chairman, in the 
course of his remark* which are being circulated 
ro Shareholders stated:—During the course of 
:iie year, Mr A. S. Matthews, who had been a 
Director of the Company since 1950, retired 
trom die Board owing to advancing years and 
:hc termination of his life-long connections with 
Argentina. His wise counsel had been a valuable 
jswr to the Company, and his resignation was 
.u iepred with much regret. I am sure that 
Members will wish him every happiness in his 
rciirement. 

The gross income tor the year ended October 
^J, 1963, has been well maintained and 
imounted to £57,432 as compared with £56,034 
u the previous year. I regret ro report that for 
ilie ninth successive year we have suffered an 
cvJi.inge loss on our Argentine assets, but 
tuna rely the amount this year is much smaller 
tlhin on the previous occasion, amounting to 
{1394 against £19,521. After providing for this 
loss, our current trading shows a surplus of 
,{32,729, against £14,137 a year ago. It is pro¬ 
posed that this should be applied as to £17,150 
n the payment of a dividend of 4 per cent less 
■ncome tax (against 3 per cent) and the balance 
f 15,579 applied in reduction of the debit 
ilnnce carried forward which will then amount 
i £55,331. 

Our Investments in the United Kingdom 
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which appear in the Balance Sheet at £6344)90 
had a market value at October 31st last of 
£1,060,211 and show an appreciation on the year 
of £166,828. Based on this valuation at the 
date of the accounts, the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of our United Kingdom investments is: 
Great Britain, 77.95 per cent; Commonwealth, 
8.33 per cent; USA. 12.29 per cent; elsewhere, 
1.4.3 per cent: whilst as regards categories we 
have 91.9)'per cent in equities, 2.03 per cent in 
preference shares and 6.06 per cent in deben¬ 
tures, etc. 

In Argentina, the year ro which the accounts 
relate was one of political instability ; while the 
economic recession upon which I commented 
in my last statement remained acute. A Govern¬ 
ment committee recently reported that in the 
fust quarter of 1963 the volume of output was 
20 per cent less than in the corresponding period 
of 1962 ; and that retail sales in Buenos Aires 
had fallen by 14 per cent in the first half of the 
year. It is estimated that unemployment amounts 
to 8.4 per cent of the country's total labour 
force. 

There is an extremely high proportion of idle 
capacity in many industries ; for example: in 
machine tools, 75 per cent ; in shipbuilding, 60 
per cent ; in agricultural and road machinery, 
50 per cent; and in motor vehicles, tractors and 
cement, 40 per cent. One of the country’s most 
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|nfc|^abie financial problems derives from the 
Wcr-iftdreasiag operating losses of the railways; 
■on which freight traffic has declined in the past 
twenty from 53 bullion tons to less than 
30 million tons. It has been stated that this 
year every Afgeotine will contribute 2,000 pesos 
to cover the railway deficit, whether he uses the 
system or hot. 

In short, the condition of Argentine industry 
during the past several years can only be 
described as one of stagnation. This compared 
most unfavourably with the rapid rate qf 
growth achieved by other American states, such 
as Brazil and Mexico. At the same; time, the 
inexorable and substantial rise in the cost of 
living continues, funning the flames of labour 
discontent. For instance the cost of living at 
November 30th last was estimated to amount to 
194 ad compared With an average of 100 in the 
base year of 1960, only three years before. 

On the other hand, more encouraging features 
are beginning to emerge. In the last month of 
our financial year a newly-elected government 
took office, and this removal of political un¬ 
certainty was responsible for an immediate 
upsurge of confidence which was reflected in 
greatly improved prices on the stock market; 
though it may be well to add that there has 
since been some reaction. In addition, for the 
time being the serious foreign trade deficit to 
which I referred last year has been Converted 
into a surplus. While it is true that this owes 
more to a restriction of imports than to an ex¬ 
pansion of exports, some increase has been 
achieved in the latter, aided by steps which have 
been taken to promote non-traditional exports 
such as tractors, canned beer and citrus con¬ 
centrates. 

In the exchange market, the peso has 
strengthened since our financial year ended, the 
rate now being quoted at around 370, largely as 
a result of seasonal influences, coupled with sub¬ 
stantial exports such as cereals and wool $ though 
there have been some restrictions on meat, owing 
to the demands of local consumption. There 
arc also signs of an incipient recovery in in¬ 
dustry, while the generation of electric power 
has increased through additional power station 
facilities. An authoritative report recently 
issued looks forward to nn overall rate off econo¬ 
mic growth in the five-year period 1963-67 in 
the region of 6 per cent per annum ; and even 
suggests that Argentina will be able to honour 
all her foreign payments obligations during this 
period, as well as making some reduction in ex¬ 
ternal debt and an increase in gold and foreign 
currency holdings. 

The new President oF the Republic has esti¬ 
mated the budgetary deficit at not less than 
70,000 million pesos* and there is no doubt that 
his government are confronted by formidable 
tasks. So long as this budget deficit persists, 
coupled with substantial losses on nationalised 
industries, it is difficult to see how internal infla¬ 
tion can be avoided, or $hc purchasing power as 
well as the foreign exchange valqe of the peso 
maintained over a period of time. 

In these circumstances it is unfortunate that 
at this moment there has been a unilateral 
abrogation of petroleum contracts which ap¬ 
peared to have been serving Argentina well. If 
in spite of this Argentina can secure the over¬ 
seas co-operation which is essential for success; 
if they can devise a means of obtaining a higher 
yield'from the human and material resources so 
readily available; and if by the adoption of en¬ 
lightened social policies they can secure the sup¬ 
port of all sectors of the community, I believe 
that they can bring about the economic recovery 
for which both Argentina herself and all her 
friends have waited so long. 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Statement of Accounts, December 31, 1963 
LIABILITIES 


AurhoiiMXi Cjpiuil j 

Ilk).000 Preference Shares ul 12 cadi ami 2.800.000 Ordinary Shares 
Cl each . 

Iwied C rtpilal :— 

M»0.0004‘2. 6",,Cumulative PrH’m-ncv Shores, fullv paid . . 

2,700.000 1 1 Ordmurv Slimes, fully paid . .. 


Share Preinium Account . 
General Reserve ... 
Prolii and Loss Account . 


233 750 
I 666.250 
328.564 


3,000.000 


200.000 

2,700.000 


2.900,000 


l.n.in<. Deposits, Sundry Creditors arid Contingency Account (including 

liabilities of i 135.329,0*5 secured on certain assets per contra) . 

I mill Dividends (/vu Tav) recommended. 


142 . 315.632 

160,781 

Cl 47.604,99*7 


if.;llii*ll»il# it/ll rrtsl ftrttl.tilrH ' r 
<..iiiliueut llitlillij-i li f 


n>, «liti b> vt'i U Oil lowi'i 

lit iiiiIh Mii-disuinmU.iJ 


I. 111. M>M I if\T, IMS i l«t>li‘ (•••lull lut-t In i'll ilK'lll'U'il 111 lllll^C aci-ONia*!. 

ASSETS 

Balances at Bankers and Cash in Hand . ... 

Bills Discounted t/*«v Pr6v Idon for Rebate) . 

British Government Securities. (Quoted) . ,.. 

Corporatlortt*n4lX>ivtinJonGavernnicm Securities (Quoted) 

British Corporation Mortgages . 

Loans and Amounts Receivable . 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


£ 

7 70,040 
W.726.3J7 
43.514.584 
2,092.449 

3.250.000 

4.251,607 

£147,604 .997 

E.C.3. 


THE NEW ZEALAND AND RIVER 
PLATE LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY 

LIMITED 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON CURRENT ARGENTINE CONDITIONS 
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LANCASHIRE COTTON 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


MR R. M. LEE REPORTS 

The thii'iy-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
the Lancashire Cotton Corporation Ltd. will be 
held in Manchester on February 20th. The 
following arc extracts from the statement of 
Mr R. M. Lee, the chairman, ah circulated with 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
Ociobcr 31, 1963: 

ACCOUNTS 

The Group Trading profit before Deprecia¬ 
tion, .for die year is £1,222,218, which compares 
with £1,039,395 last year, Wc are pleased that 
despite the poor trading conditions which pre¬ 
vailed throughout the year, it has been possible 
to effect an increase in the Trading Profit. 

In view of the considerable amount of re¬ 
equipment and modernisation which has taken 
place in our spinning mills, the Board decided 
to increase the provision for depreciation in the 
Parent Company to £600,000, which together 
with the provision for depreciation in the sub¬ 
sidiaries of £132,732, makes a total charge of 
£732,732. 

In July, 1963, an interim dividend of 5 per 
cent (less tax) was paid and your Board decided 
to recommend a final dividend of 12-j per cent, 
although the earnings of the year do not cover 
this. In arriving at this decision we have had in 
mind the strong financial position of the Cor¬ 
poration and in addition we have been en¬ 
couraged by the considerable increase in the 
volume of trade which occurred in the dosing 
weeks of the financial year and which continued 
after the dose of the Accounts. 

Expenditure on Fixed Assets continued at a 
high level throughout the year, mostly in con¬ 
nection with Schemes approved under the 
Government Reorganisation Scheme, and in the 
Parent Company the expenditure during the year 
amounted to just under £900,000. Since the 
introduction of the 1959 Act, we have expended 
£5,000,000 in modernisation and re-equipment, 
of which about 80 per cent is eligible for grant 
By October, 1963, we had received grants total¬ 
ling £388,362, and this amount has been 
deducted in the Accounts from the value of 
Fixed Assets. 

TRADING CONDITIONS 

At our last Annual Meeting I told you that 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 

there were some indications that the adverse 
trading conditions which had prevailed'through¬ 
out the Cotton Textile Industry might lessen 
and that there would be a recovery to more 
normal conditions. These expectations were not 
realised, however, until the closing weeks of 
our financial year. 

The industry's sales of cotton yarn were 
almost the same as the previous year, but pro¬ 
duction was slightly higher. The Corporation, 
however, secured a higher proportion of both 
than in the previous year and our Order books 
at the end of the year were much higher than 
twelve months previously. Our sales for export 
were the best since 1959. 

During the year there was a significant re¬ 
duction in the number of spindles in the 
industry, some 15 per cent being scrapped. The 
Corporation also reduced its spindleugc by some 
14 per cent mainly due to the closure of the 
Malta Mill in August, 1963, which we considered 
could not justify modernisation;, and also to the 
scrapping of mule spindles. 

We believe that the concentration of pro¬ 
ductive capacity will continue and that higher 
levels of activity in the remaining mills will bring 
material reductions in costs. 

PRODUCTIVITY AND SHUT 
WORKING 

The introduction of shift working has con¬ 
tinued, so that now almost 50 per cent of the 
yarn production comes from machinery operat¬ 
ing on more than one shift. With the help of 
trade union officials and operatives, the 
reorganisation of our re-equipped mills has con¬ 
tinued throughout the year, not without 
difficulty, but without any industrial unrest. 

Productivity, measured in oulput per man 
hour over all of the 35 spinning and doubling 
mills, has increased by approximately 20 per cent 
tince the commencement ot the Cotton Industi j, 
Rc-orgamsation Scheme late in 1959. 

MIRSIDIAKILS 

I am pleased to report that all out subsi ^ia nc-s 
have traded at a profit fo£ the year and "have 
contributed hv.bStaniially to the Group Profit.. 


We have put in hand the erection of a moder 
tunnel kiln our Accrington Bticsk Works an 
have also installed considerable quantities ( 
modern brick making machinery. These pL, 
are expected to cost some £350,000 in a i 
Inevitably the execution of these schemes brim 
some dislocation of production, but we hope th 
the work will be completed by the middle of ti, 
year and will bring adequate returns from a nv 
efficient uriit. 

Our Yorkshire subsidiaries have done vei 
well, although the present high cost of wool giv, 
ground for some anxiety. Wc have every coi 
fidence in the Managements of these compann 
and are completely satisfied about their abili 
to make the best of any conditions which nris 
Our engineering subsidiaries, Air Systems Lt 
and Airad Ltd., are developing new projee 
outside the textile field and their efforts met 
success. J. Walton (Electrical) Ltd. suffered 
severe blow when the Burnley premises we 
gutted by fire in August, but they quickly mac 
temporary arrangements to deal wiih the situ 
tion, and wc hope that new premises will sih 
be secured. 

Our other subsidiaries R. P, Lawson & So 
Ltd., Richard Barnes’ Sons Ltd., and TullialL 
Fabrics Ltd., have of course been affected by tl 
prevailing conditions of the cotton industry, b 
they have fared remarkably well in the circui 
stances. 

DCRLCTORATC 

You will have noted from the Directoi 
Report that in December The Rt Hon Viscou 
Garnock accepted an invitation to join the Boai 
of Directors. Lord Garnock, although a youi 
man, still in his thirties, has already an extent 
experience in the textile industry, having bo 
a Director for almost ten years of John Cross! 
& Sons Ltd., the well known carpet m.in 
facturers. 

I am very glad indeed to welcome him to tl 
BQard, and I believe his ability and experien 
will be of great value to the Corporation. 

I have also to inform the Stockholders that 
is my intention to retire as Chairman during tl 
present financial year and your Directors will I 
asked to appoint a new Chairman in the cornu 
months. 

ST An 

In conclusion, 1 wish to thank mv cclleagu 
and all Tuemhyft of the staff in the Pare 
Cnnipany and in the Subsidiaries, for their loj 
support, keen enthusiasm and untiring cffoi 
throughout the year. 


APPOINTMENTS 

^roCitHKOKl Ks remitic avmmioh to 

O Maim we* of uiti.ill mut cnthuxtiinik Siuijmii.iI 1 
Dvruiiinitiu. We arc lookinu fm n 24 .yeiii-oUi | 
man wltli about thru* yums’ «mpciionee wlm Is 1 
reiuly* to liieku* (1 wulet Variety of work. h.ikiiy 1 
uruund ii,uuu.~-M«piy. with lull deitdi*. to { 

H<h _ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

MANCHESTER , 

OVliHVLAS ATIMINIMKMJVl. SJU 1 JILS 


The University intends 


- - -- appoint 

Administrator ot public administration couw 
Fur tittAlor Lawn Aau.us.,un covornmum onieluR • 
Application* arc invited worn male Ktridoates 
with working uanailencc memeng, pftl«ii»hiy , 
III I titlrt AllKTkon ertuntrks Duties will Include 


administration ot the tioum Pt on rumpus. 4 ttul ! 
teaching and renew eh in pnMk udmlnNiri.iiuit 
I'hu appoint Me at. initially lor throe years, wlH 1 
be made (It p level commensuutie with 
nOPOlrtleg’is tjUOlBtCfltkmH anti experience, Suiary 
within tiki ttxnuo of * 1.250 to C 2 .MHI perjnnuni. 
tsritH gpprofitiiM uimuiii inc’r ament*. Member¬ 

ship of fwS. S.U, aqd Children’s Allow ante 
Scheme. ■ Dtiue* to M Iiimcji dp at> soon u* 

B ossible. AnpIkatJona should be sent not luier 
tan February 2 d. 19 * 4 . to the Meghurnr the 
University, Manchester 13 . from Whom kuilui 
mirtieularf and forms nt aHplicgtion may he 
ubvwlned. A pull cution by uirmuti letter >n tin' 
HTSi hutiuncc will be received froth ot 01 cons 
who should stale .the ifamck and , 
MJU.cSSts of at lead three persons 10 whom 
rcreienso v in be made ) 


S I \1 IS I l< TANS IIQMI C IS ir 
bWKVK I!. IS sloiMtbk pouts t.M 
nun ami woolen . Adnuultj ( en 
miinstk.ii tjtruc cicnuru’ iu m i . 
Ollics. Com Ofke, Ili1.11J of Trade, VS.n 
Ofltue. .md Mmisttns of Aftfk iduiii 
Fisheries and loud, IS'ttNions ami 
Nmlonul Imhiiaiuc, Power, Jhibih 
Bulldiim and Woiks, and Iransnort 
OoulMk.itmu*.} D«.c«oe or pOst-»n 11J11 nc 
tmhcrsip ct.rtllk.iii.’ <n diploma in 
Httttuuus. or degree (piU’unlily vs it li 
gpod •• >110111 s) in whkh si .it 1stk s is a 
prliielniii suhjeti. or a liwihci Ucarn 
involvlmt work in sialislks of at least 
2 nd class hortOni'i slum laid 01 a Dip 
Tech, whli M 0 »d honours 111 kWiiisHi'. 
01 in maiiicnuJiits with st.ilisius its „ t 
principal subject (. .mJIJ.ircs nn.iliUinu 
In I 0 r >4 may grok Selection hi inter¬ 
view, A wc at least _0 and titldci 2 £ 011 
Autuuu I, 1%4 (esutisipn for service 
In H:M. forces or Overseas ( iv 1) 
Skrvieo and . of approved post-ginduatc 
experience) Siariitni iaiary tinner 
London) on segk' lA^n-LUCU accoiiiinu 
to ogt- and cxitorlcnec promotion 
normally wlihln seven years to scak 
El Piospcets to or 

oicr.— WiiU' Civ 11 Service Commisiiqp 
23 Savlk Kbvv, London. Vt.l for 
tipplkgtion wtrm ciiioiinc ,«*»/ *4 
t losing dtu l-tfhinan M 1UC>4. tl) 


N MIONAI (OUNCII (>l S<>( I \l. 1 

SI KVK J. requires AJminisimthe OIIUu , 
ini 1 l Mums I UK post assist niK un 01 m selcums, ( 
sindems* ami .11 ivniiilnj; lr.imum lm niiilruns of 
old m orK s homes Ueuici .md/oi admiiiistra 
live- e vne 1 ii’iue essenii.il also t\ pIiim Stall me 

salar) LHIH) , super.miiii.ilIon l unhei iMituli 

lais Worn 2 f> Be. J. oid SqUine, W.C.Jl. t loti DM . 

dot, Hehruuiy lltih j 


UNIVERSITY Or YORK 

JNSrilUII Ol SOtfVI AND 
KONOMIl UIS 1 AKLI 1 

\pplK.itions arc tinned for the following 
posts, to be Idled as soon as possible . 


UNIVERSITY OF OXTORD AN 
ST. PETER'S COLLECT 

JOIN I VPPOIN I Mi NT IN KONOMH 

The University propotet to uppotnt 1 “ 
Eacuity TvctiircshlP I11 Leononilcs to k In 
In eonjonyiioti with a IcHowuhlp ut bi 1 *^", 
Cnlk'fti* Unlterslry stliscnd (subject to povsti 
ndjiisinieiit In the case ot n iverson under 
on the »eale 11 .OMbt I. ?'() i>ci annum. lvl 
I- s.s U and children's allowances. I i |Ml 
W1I01 nun ion ineltidiitK details ul chiTU’s ai'>' 
the emoUimeiiiH ot the eolli'se tclldwshiii. u> 
1 he Scvfetaiy of kaeuhleii. Unkcisliy KeM's’ 
Oxfoid. Appl teat long by Fohruory 22 1 *R' J 


rh \ Iti’M, mi 1 1« 1 ellowshlp on the salary scale 
»>( tl non *. tMi 10 U, 2 'M». 

(?) \ Janim INiseaiuh 1 -VlloWMhlp on the 
salary si.de oi JL"Mt v ISO to idtK). j 

The HUeccodiil ooudldiiies will be required p> ’ 
woik on an invcHiiaullon ol slum clcarunca 
problems in the V>esi fUJiim The projcei iH 
hnaiiced by the ‘Nullleld I’Oui»cJai|On and Is 
expected to last fur three years. The RencmVh 
Fellow will also be required to help with the 
oiganisation and uoulysjs ot social surveys 
I spcricncc lit the line ol Mi.iiMkal techniques 
in this held would aHo be att tidvunlaKC. 
Candidali's shoukl he gruduuies in Leonomtcs 
01 Soctoloiry. 

Further detail, toaetliar aOpliotition 

forms, tuny be obtained rrotb the ReWstrnr. 
Unlveisity <>t YorL lleslinurmi No»\ to whom 
• P|*W* tdtMis Hlioidd be settl by t-ebrupiy 2 k 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

J>LI*AKTMLNl Ol SOCIAL STUIMl ^ 

Applicitionx are invited for apppintnicm 
Kctienrch A«Ntaluiu tu the Giunadn lekvt'" 
Kcsaurcli Fellow'. Tt»c gucc«Hgtul candidate " 
be regpoutilhle for analysis of dittu irnm 
Rtudy of the influence of telerlploii in 1 
fonhcomlna Oenerul Flection and from con^ 
and etfvcu studies qt Usk vision proa raw'™ 
Suhuy wul be lixed accordiita m qunlllkni 1 
and expel knee. Lurly uvailubiiliy would ^ 
advantiiwe. 

APpliVPVi°h^ <three conies), together will' 1 
TudUc'ft of im-ae refrreiv, (Undid reiuh i , b' ,, ' 1 i 
(“irehetilk. tXrwrWPem c»f fifivlnl Studies ' 
UitHstsitv. Leeds 2 wiiliin two weeks o' 

nppcMiafHV id jins advertIsvnwn*. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


SYSTEMS 

ANALYST 


IMIMU \N|) t <JMMLI<<IVL 

SI UOirS 


A vacancy cmsis in tho Systems 
, (l |>,nimull lor .1 Sjutcmv Analyst who is 
lu.r.illy Inn ruled in (.’lonumk, i;omimiN 
,,l ,mJ mtiiki-ilng piuhlcnm. Ho will) hyt 
.\vt.u-d u» apply a tomiHiter mj^ions "t*> 
i,. analysis or order, tuilea and other 
nuiitums normally considered tu be 
a sales function, " 


nditfulCh should 
i <n De nninhirv 
hi am and hiov. 
icjhi Ol tninnu.ru 
ilM.i ivuto 
■: . upi al iiiiiipmuii 


n unit grimy 
i n ufuttshiom 

I a I yours Of 
ork wHJiln an 

II It riitjly pro- 


ailul k now Icdj't 

lit is not ncitwaii as vsuiuhk 

till be net if to iln. mu. 


'ill cfti.uls 
I- should 


i,adv makoaklt hall and 

5>J . HUGH'S COLLHQL 
JOINT APPOINTS!I'NT IN POLITICS 


The University propose* 10 appoint to a 
Faculty Lectureship in Pohtlo* uj he held in 
conjunction with Ictuiitships at Lads Maruurti 
Hall and Si. I limb's t'nlUgt. Im ibis appoint- 
mem only 41 woman Hill he ^OnvidciLd sHltf 
after one yelif's It nine nr nlhct the Iciturer 
wilt be eligible Tor election to a Fellowship at 
St. Hugh's Collette. University stipend (subject 
to pottsIbJe adjust mem in the tast of a person 
Under i?U) H»n the Seale £l,(WO-£t, »7o jxr .uinum. 
with F.fLS.U. and ehtldruit's iilliiwaiHes burl Her 
Information, Including dtf.nis >>t limits and of 
the emolument* or tiu tolhgc h unit ships, 
from the Secretary of 1 atiilnes University 
Actdsiry. Oxford Applluitfons hj February 15. 

For further announcements 
^_ * see page 346 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 

Agiwnkural Lei etpiireil lor 

vnrlous mvettigm VI run .nui 

Asm to assess economic ti ,t*lh|lhy ol 
JriiHUtion and othei land devUupnicni 
ft Ik uics, ANsiunmems ,iy varv liom 
a Itw nmnilis m tvs»» v is \ppluanis 
must pnssess a digit in am it iilune 
t>r etomimiis .mil l< t appmprlaU 
cvpenente in iropital ir suh-iropital 
uinditmns S.ilarj rump £2 • MM)-Jl4.()mu 
atioidliiH in t|iialiij« ,uions and e\pul- 
tnit plus mci lurmslnd ,i. t miimnd.uion 
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COUNTY ROKOl'MI OP LAST HAM 
LUHU I ION COMMITTUi 

EAST HAM TECHNICAL 
COLLLGE 

LfiClUKI K IN M\NA(.I,NJ1,N f SlUDHA 

Application!! nre luviietl for a post or 
LFCLUKF.R ill Manautnuni Sindh s lo develop 
and LondiitT Nmurvisors’ Courses ami* oilier 
short coin st t and sessional courscx in Muruiuc- 
meiu xuhjtiis. t Tthoithtu iminL posseKs a 
Unlvcislly degree 01 ivlui.nu pi nlesslonul 
ciu.ililitfiiInn and must li.ue ivi'iiu mi ol 
Ntipcivisoty turning in Icclinhu) L nlluu 01 in 
mdusiry. 

BURNIlYYf M \l| (loiulon Arid. 

\ ppl k ai Ioii fou.is (rciuriirthle Irbiiiary 
I9M) mid lunlui titiails Muni t hht Idiuui 
uniter, I diitiiii<m unite town It.ill \um 
liarkinu Ruud. last llmu. London. Lo 


THE UNIVERSITY Of SHEFFIELD 


Applications rue nivutd for a post or 
ASSISTANT Ilf HJttl'K or I l‘< I UHI R In 
STAIISIU'S lo luuln dunes on October I. 
IUfi4, or such earlier date as may he arranged. 
Initial salary according 10 quill Mentions and 
rvporiirtic on the stales Assistant I.etturer, 
Cl.tKN) \ £50 to EI.JSo; Lestiirei. U.250 s U.O 
lo *l,<ru X t'KO lo t2.l50. with I'SSU pro 
vision and family allowunte A «iont towards 
removal expenses will be made. 


luriTier particulars may he obtained from 
the Keeisitur, to whom molt* ailotis (loin topltsi 
should hr suit by Ithmaiy 15. I^>4. 


FOURAH BAY COLLEGE 


TJ1L UNlVliKSllY COLLEGE OF 
S1LRRA LEONE , 

jt ta&eg jssaest 

CanalOatcg with UualtUCuilons ItT Modern 
tCOitbittie Hlittory or Mlcto-Ltunomlc Theory 
preferred, bui not exstmial. Duties to be 
UNMumed ax soon us possible, &alury scales: 
<10 £l t 200 x £75 — il.UAU p.n.; (b) 1950 x 
i^O—tLlW P R. Entry Point iceorilina to 
lauuiificiiwoii!. nn«f e»i»efk‘i»ce, F S.4MJ* Family 
allpwamv £ltK» p.n. t»r child (munltmfm £3Ut»i. 

& nllowiuhT t!l50 pa : outllt allowance J.60 
passmtes on apponmnciit. on biennia) leave 
and normal terminal Ion. Cur purthase loans 

nccoduitd. .Detailed attpllt atlon* (ala topics), 
nainiuu three referees, by l ehrunry 2U. lUtvd. to 
Secretary, Inwi-University Cmmul for 1 lighcr 
rdmntion Overseas, 40 Woburn Square, 
t omion. W,t i. fyom whom further particulars 
may he obtained. 


UNIVERSITY I?QlEeGK OF 
WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


WILSON CHAIR Ol- INTERNATIONAL 
POLIT ICS 


Application* nrc Imitcd for thf Wlhion Chair 
of Internal tonal Politics, The fcwturswiU appll- 
uint will be ucpccted to take no Ills duties on 
AuititM l, im<i 4. or a* soon a* possible tbere- 
ulur. The salary will be not less Ibun £2.yo«J 
per annum 

Further dvialls of the appointment ipaY be 
obtained from the ’Registrar, to whom twslvc 
copies of appHcaiiomt. together with the names 
of three referees, should be sent by February 29, 
1904 A indium from overseas may submit 
one application by airmail. 


The l.'Hiploynseui <MHcer. 
George Kent l.iiniteU. 
laituiL. RulhitiMiin. 


U Viikl lINti RESEARCH ijkufD'livih.' 

\ 1 \ coin pa i “ 


HV1 \ company wjfiMJi flie tluvlnexg Pabltcu> 
tiroup rccimrOs a MurkctiiSgl RcvaUreb 

■ ■oiiivl- ui:cd 2n-tti. He ipotsid preti-rnbly be 

■ cjilii.de and luive had al leant tluce years' 

■ ic-nic in Mjtku RcSeaich of indiisiri.ii 

■ iv (him conviimir cIlium n i lie nm>! he 
■ii in show l I. .ii cvkL'me ol .iImIiiv' m> contiol 

■ id i Hiiiup Mom xr.ni lo linish. I lie pom- 
■.i' r« iiuti l s j lli \ihl» .mil nnaumiilbc mnul 
■’i iI k r wuh piicKion mil ucciii.icy. He should 

dnliiv to inteipru le^citreh in prattle,d 
. clliinv and n iiesire in hidltl up the 
up icsv.irch division which he will con- 
II c \i c lie ill S.d.ir> IV oil iicd U)|.clJ‘cr with 
\nu hinetuv-- \Pt>ly in eonUdenii. aivnm 
llids JI«C. an.ililie.it lolls, espetienee and 
salary, to Philip Marsh Pirxonncl 
i Mereurv House (.roup ol < ntnp.inte* 
c House, MH-119 Waterloo Road, SI I. 

MVhRSITY OE CAMBRIDGE 


\K I Ml N l’ OL 


Lxxen id details only m die first 

to 1 hc k lA rsnont'l Manage! 

1 1 ‘< Jink .d Sei v k e's Limited. 

Way More ham wood Herks 

C ' FT T t l-.NTKAL Ol IIIL OL 

' ihlORMAlKWJ i l( mues ,m 

INFORMATION OLI K ER (Urn stnblislu di ,o 
.wsttu reference intoim.uion r.ioeis >iml to 1 

answer Cnquirk* on Uniiud Kingdom and 
imcrniiriiMi.il eenunmie atlaint. desirable , 

quullfiaiihms are muursliy de«<ie In . 

«C<moniiLs Ol a (elal.d SUlMsU, nsutl'ell 

CX|>i rie Hee. and III! ability uj piesini l.irlll d | 
intormaiioii innosdv and aem. mb v.lmv 
Ll atiV lo LI 4V7 pa ()|.|»oi I linn n s Mil ! 

prunioiimi and uiahlishnu n|. | 

Write foi applii ilion in 
(Ft’ 51 ho iMmisiiy ol I d.om 
I Tei 111 IV t Re i.'lsli I . Sllanlle I se t .it III 
Street. London L f 4 < ’Ins dale Im 

I’ll b d ill’Pheill loll I hi ms lehr 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


111 U It ONOMK •> 


•liuiLions are invited loi iipponumi m in [ 
i a* u JiRtior Wtvcaieh OIim io ass,si 
i I'cxesi i h prok'Cl on ilu posiw.u giowih I 
mec nl the JJriiixh riimomy vie-w.d In 
•a to Iis longer-term liHimieal fvpcTieiiec. I 
work is purt of a eompai.mve ptojeci 
ni'ing a number or emmtnes Tin appoint* 
will be (or u minimtiin III one yeiu I lie | 
date ol appolmmcnt will hi not hticr 
Uilubet i, 1904. and could be immediate 

> e prusinnuMc Nilpcmls of postv in the 
'"w Kcscarih LWIUer grade i tinge from £9511 > 
ilJuOa year. ^ non-penxlon.lbjv allowmiee I 
! LII U yc tr Is paid tor eneli dependent child i 
lb years ot age or tceeivuu lull time 
aioti. I 

I’liliettMnmt, giving partieulais of academic I 
l ie.ilI oiim age* and evperle.iL’e loguher with | 
naitieb. ot two rctereox, should reafli the 1 
•ur. Department ol AppJietl Economies. I 
'•nek. Avenue, Cainhridge. by Februaty 19 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL 


UNJVLRSnY or LAGOS 


Pile nitons are inviicd irmn snirahli' ipi dined 
iNli'e I Jills Mil 1.11 Si 111(11 I . e HIM sllips o| ( h) I 

I celiiiCHhlPS In LaeulLy ul Husiness and Soefal 1 
Stiidu'S. ApjrolniecN may he- n-Aed lo join the ! 
stuff as counts■ pnm tp semui stair iiKmlvrs , 
or may he given u year ol pnriicip.mi study ip | 
ihe United Stuicx. Area* in which auff i.v 1 
needed are ok loilow*: 

EcotnimiCK 'melnding Nfoni v apd Hoiking | 
and Kimtneial Munancmenu 
UuxIncMK Aelmimsiration (inedmhpg Market¬ 
ing Iniein nion d 1 i ads . M.uiagi im ul and 
Human Resources 1 

Appomtnie'ius ienable ftmii Septimhoi, lOoj | 
or as soon as posable iluiiatur Salaiy sljiUs 
tai JL2.275 \ £75 12 575 p.g ■ ihi £1 2UD v 

£75 — £ 1 ,t>5t> / £ | 725 x £75 - £2 175 pi 

Appoimmenth cither peim.mLni oi on eonii.ui 
basis oi on seeOneiment toi u least iInw je.iis 
Inonome class air or llrxi class si a possums 
paid rot appointee', wile and up in live children 
on appointment and Mudy leave. thililiinv 
and car u1lowuni.es Superannuation Scheme 
Fart-furnished nuoinmod.ofop ut uni not exceed 
Ing 7 per ccht ol salary. Deiailcd applications 
(Six copies!, naming thue rderees. hj Mauli 5| | 
J9f»4, (o Secretary. Inter-University ( mined lot 
Higher I diieation Ovuvmis, 29 Woburn Squiue 
London, W C I. Jroin whom turilur partieulais 
may be obtained. 


D U El It Y I IN< 1, prols sstoiud typing napes/ , 
MSS) mi hit mi slim ilund. iraiisl.uing 
pilotnstatg—10 BcaeonNlteld Komi. Nil. I.NT 

' U ' 1J .| 

EXCLUSIVE HIGHLAND 

RETREAT 

Eighteenth cvhuiry muusion m 35-.urg est;n«, 
interhiiiiomniy lamp ok ciiIbIik TVi'e uTdF 
courses Riding, views over Moiay Lirih Ideal 
eemre for Uuirniy, shooiing. usliinu Seven 
miles Irrrnt Invcnuss Airport Lor gracious 
holidaying close IO me heart oi the llighlaiidx. 
Write NLWION liolll Nairn I nv ci ness-shire 

T lli. B ll I II SH ASSOC I M ION Ol 

At LUUN'J \N I S N NI > YU I >1 I OR S 
LIMIilD dm in poi :iu d I92H I lie in xi 
I vamm.itioiiK will he held Irmn May lo 24. 
|y«>4 Membership can nn!y he' ohuuned by 
those who have passed tile picsulhed I'vamnUi- 
. lions, topics oi ilu SvHahns are obi.unable 
from the Secretary, Sramford House, 2-4 
l.lilswick High Road. London. YY.4. 


W 


YN1LD. 


lia.k 


9Ut-1940. Also sticiudie 
— lit tails to H Pm do 
Street. W J MUS m2iio 


l.ionomivi 
Si ah small." 
iied imu rials 
.V LavemJish 


R ”l£LUGl,E CLOTHING. All kinds drs- 
peraicly required, lutsr dispatch. We 
•end cover unit Instructions.—WA2R ON WANT, 
LONDON. W 5 

W« 

mind you* business 
in your language 


FIRM 


A. de DUVE 

ESTATE AGENTS 

20, rue Belllard - BRUSSELS 4 
BELGIUM - TEL. 11.90.40 
4 CH ec de Malfnes - ANTWERP 
TEL-33.10.41 



EDUCATION AND COURSES 


EAST EUROPEAN 
ORIENTATION COURSE 


For hustnessnu 
prupusnig io v 


i and olher expernt 
hi I astern 1 umpe. 


Language sessions in Russian (Optional), 
and In lines on 

industrial, eoniuicicial and social suLjeus 

In be In Id in London nn 
Lcliruuiy 17 - 21. 19u4 

I), (ails Tiom • 

The Setr. (ary I edei.d Trust, 20 York Si 
London. YY I (lei ■ WlLhcck 9150) 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

GUARANTY OF COACHING UNIIL 
SUt’CLSSLUL 

for exnnunuiions--Hanking, Insurance, T ondon 
University Degrees, Law, Accountancy, Costing. 
Secretarial, Management. Marketing. General 
Ccrtllieatc of I diK.uiun. etc. Also many 
practical (non-cxamiiuition) courses fa 
business HUb)eiis — Write today for free pros¬ 
pectus and/nr udvkc, mentioning examination 
or subjects In which interested, to the Secre¬ 
tary CU9/2), 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 

or call at V) Queen Victoria Street, l ondon. 
E.C4. Established 1910. 

TUITION FOR fi.Sc, ECONOMICS 


1‘YJK Ol' POLITICAL THIOKY AND 
1NSTITUTION.S 

"'i' rouniil of the University Invites nppiL 
'"'v fur the Chan ol Poiiilcal Iheury and 
unis The salary will he within the 
1 approved for profcssmiul appolnnncnis. 

'""iur pnriRulrus may be obtained from 
'•nvlct signed, by whom twelve eopiw ol 
r|1 aimiis lone In ihi uisc ot overseas, cuitdi* 

1,11 tihniild be received not Uur than 
i’fu.iry 29lIi. 

. H H BURCIJNALI. 

.'"""frr, /«>Xp 4. Regisirir. 

THE UNIVERSITY OE 
MANCHESTER 

,lN 'IU FOR BUSINESS RL,SEARCH 

‘ Hin-uors of the Cenire tre hoping to 
''' io die ioUovvhiu pouts . 

^ lU'vearth Ortteer to hncsiiRtnc problems 
‘h iinand.il and organisational control, i 
r’fckTuue will he given to a uiililllled 1 
•*<-> militant with ciiiisiilfiiig experience, 
^-ditry in the range £1,590 (u £2,500 , 
■iUtir(|irig ro uUuliiit utions. 

A R<wc4reh Qluifr a Hit a RtfSctyrdi Ayslx- 
'J it -in wont tq the hdd 'nr pricing I 
and market strategy. Salary In tnc 
r-niHCK Research OitRer £1,500 to 12.500 . ! 
Hcicuuh AssL.- nt, IJ.U60 (0 £1.800. 1 

'yiier particulars may he obtained from the ! 
al’. 1 l,r , * lc C'enirg tor Husine<-s Rt-scnreh, I 
wiinswick Street. Manchester LI. Applies 
'•liotiid be received not later than 1 
"_ ,ri 15 1*M,4. hy tlu Registrar, Ihe 1 

ManehesicT ».» ftom wlmm lurms of 
may be obtained. 


AUSTRAIIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

ins inun of advani rn spoils 

DII»\RIMLN1 Oh DLMOGKAFHY 
RISLAKCH FELLOW 

AnpHctitimis are invitid for the povirinn of 
Research Fellow in the Department ol 
Demnur.iphy Apixuntmuit will he made within 
the sidary langv LA! 9M> - £ \2.(>X0 (7 x LA 1(10) 

An appointment io a K, seal eh Fellowship is 
usually iur thiw viins wltli possihk exicnslon 
to a maximum ol live ycuis hut a shorter term 
may he i ongiilcrid YYluU ilie suci vssiul appli¬ 
cant will be expected io assist to ihe supervhuou 
of gtudenU and in simimiriv. the glc.iter pari 
of hig time will be available lor hid own 
research. | 

The current re^auh Interesis of the Depart- ! 
men* Include the RlKtoricul, smial and economic I 
asnecta of population trends and movements | 
and their interrelations, ax wuij ax more formal i 
asiNits of demogrnphie unalytdv associated with [ 
the study of mortality, nuptislhy, fertility and 
imigration Ihe fmun vmphnsis iu cite moment 
in emplrligl weffk is upon Australia, New 
oBbu^ind, SoiRh-cMudern Asia and the Ptielfli 
Islands. Head of Derm mcnl . Ptofessor W. D. 
iiurritf. 

Further details of the ro*t now advertised 
and of the roscareH work, of the Dalsarcment 
may be obtained from the seereiary. Association , 
of AVmmoftWculrh UnlVcfsitles tBtuncit Qflfco). 
Marlborough House Full Mali. London, S.w.l. I 

Applications cloSe, in Australia and London, | 
on Muuh 0 , ltK/4. 


B.Sc. (LCON) 

LONDON UNIVERSITY 

U.C C.. founded In IH87, successfully prepares 
students for tills Degree (obtainable without 
residence), which is a valuable quuHncatlon 
for those seeking executive appointments in 
commerce or industry, government or municipal 
posts.—Frusfifcrus. giving dciuijs ot UourKes lor 
other London Degrees. G.C.E., Law Fxamg.. 
etc., from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College. 60 Burliugtun, House, Cambridge. 


Wolsey Hall <Est 1R94) provides Postal 
Courses In g wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc. Boon, 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate Fees. 
1.599 Wolscy Hall BtudCDtk passed London 
University p.Se. Lconomics Exams.. 1950-62 
Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other 
exams.—Prospectus (mention examination) from 
E. w. Shaw Fletcher, CEB., LL.B.. Director 
of Studios, Dept. P.17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 

Wpolwicta* S.E.I8. 

MATHEMATICS of OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

A three Jay course commencing on Wednesday, February 19, 1964. 

A course for anyone with mathematical ability to about degree 
standard who pianos io {barn about operational research techpiquei. 
Lecturers: Professor B. H. t. Ifcivctt "{[Lancaster University), and 
specialist lecturers. 

FEE: 7 Guineas (inclusive). 

Application forms and further particulars from th4 Secretary, 
iWooiwich Polytechflfe WffUmgtpa Stroet, S,EA«* 




m 


First-rate BONUSES for 
Wlth-Profit Policyholders 

The Scottish Union And National Insurance Company have pleasure 
in announcing the following BONUSES for 1963: 


£3• 10s 0 / who,c ufe assurances 

£37 Endowment assurances 

£4 1 1 C a° / of basic annuity for 

I Vw / q “Self-employed” annuities. 
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Intermediate bonuses for 1964 will be as above. AN ADDITIONAL 
BONUS OF 10 PER CENT OF ALL EXISTING BONUSES 
will be payable on policies becoming claims this year. 


head office: 35 St. Andrew Squcrc • EDINBURGH 2 
LONDON OFFICE*. Scottish Union House * 25 Bucklcrsbury • EC4 


Service Is Yours Around the World 
from Japan's Dai-lchi Bank 

90* MVERSMY 

■ at.^ urs 

The Dai-Ichi Bank. Ltd, 

IIFAD OFl ICE: Martin.Michi, ChiymSu-ku. *lok}<t 

CABLES: “11RS1 BAJNK" Brain.u «»-wprk throughout Japan 

N>W YpRK ACJLNC Y ; l» Bme^ay. New York, N,Y„ C.S A 

CHICAGO CORRjr,SPONI>I Nf OH-Uli- 1| Squlh |>e«rb,>r n M . Chicago 1, III., UJ.A. 
LONDON RLfgl&i.NTAlIVU OH’U’I . 1 Royal I*, kc hangs Avf . Lotulou L.C, L Lggland 
ASSOCIATED BANK- I he Chekiang I nst Bank ol Commerce illoitgkong' I id., Hoiigkong 


Scottish. Union. 


AND NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


m 


The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 


looking bank 
in (Japan 



The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Janari 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for- 
eign trade and exchange. If you’re looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank Is your logical choicer 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa, Safftataa Pr4f. 

Cable Address: SAIGIN TOKYO Telex: TK2811 CSAIG1N TK28U) 
Tokyo Branch & Foreign Dept.: Chuo ku, Tokyo 



details from Leipzig Fair Agency (DepL F) 39, St. damtf 
Place, London, S.W.1. 
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Japan's oldest investment 
house, offers you more than 
a century bf experience plus 
aduanfced research facilities 
... the in valuable extras that 


3*7 



440 STRAND, WC 2 


When 

you invest . 
in Japan 

NOMURA 

SECURITIES, 


you get by investing through 
Nomura Securities, certified 
underwriters and brokers in 
Japan's growing securities 
market. 

THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO.. LTD. 

Head Office: Foreign Dept, Nlhonbashl, Chuo-Ku, 

Tokyo, Japan. Tel. 2J1-3973/6 
Cable Address: NOMURASHIN TOKYO 

U.S. Offices: 61 Broadway, N$w York 6, N.Y. BO 9 2895 

Tl»i j is neither offer nor a Rolicitatmn of ordai* for any particular Horuritics. 


Coutts & Co’s Computer 

r ■ / . 

JLuu UK 11 pf n lit ua me\\ .is Omits & Co. goitw? -over to a 
rompuirr rnityhi strikr some as some ns slightly 

brnsibU?. snivel as positively dangtTOUS. Most of OUT 
(iistomn-s hovvwr know b*(h'r, as this is fottfj the lattqsfc 
link in a chain of mechanization which startcrl avvr forty 
y« ark ago when we were- am of tin- first hawks to intro* 
durr Udgrr |w>si irig machiiu-s. They have discovered Jiat 
our pat ticplar computet’ is hp« cially nrgehiged to give 
lju ni the brsi of both world*: jhr arlvaiiLagite Ot elpclruuM? 
itropuni mg* methods on th^on^ hand: there tent ion of the 
personal touch on the other. They still get ihr wealth of 
detail to whirl) ibey have lieemnc accustonKtl in their 
frglllnJ statements; 


TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 

announce their figures for 1963:— 

Total Assets.£59,500,000 

Reserves:. £3,100,000 

Mortgage Advances £13,100,000 

Liquidity Ratio.-.16-34% 

Write for details 
of investment facilities Ref: R.6. 

TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member of the Buifdfbg Sopfefiee Asseciat/en 

223/227 Regent Street, London, tyJ* 

Phone: ttEGent 7292 (ftlined) 

Menegtag Oireetepf^AONALO MU. 

Brooches <irtrf Agendas throughout the country. 


attend the largest annual world gathering 

in the field of electronics 

from 7th to 12th February, 1964 

at Porte de Versailles, Paris 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 






All components f tubes and 
semi-conductors, electroacoustic measuring 
end control equipment..... 



iot at) }i Jo relation i 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


Prices, 1963-64 


THI 8CONOMIST-BXTEL 
INDICATOR 

(1953*100) 


financial 
timis . 

(1935*100 


Noep 

Close 

395 0 

391 5 

390 1 

391-3 

393 4 

395 • 

395 1 

393 6 

391-7 

I 390-6 

391 -9 

391-1 


High, 414-9 (January 3, 1964) 
Low, 343-6 (January 23, 1963) 


High, 352 2 
(January 3, 1964) 
Low, 279 -6 
(January 28. 1963) 


F T-ACTUARIES 
INDICES 

(April 10, 1962*: 100) 

2%%~ 

500 Yield | Consoli 

Shares % | Yield 


High, 117 95 (January 3, 1964) 
Low, 95-58 (January 28, 1963) 


Prices, 1963-64 

High ] 

Low 

99>* 

98i 9 

372*31 

♦6*11 

34t*is 

90 7 . 

li , 


38*»|| 

95*4 

30**,s 

85*4 

36*> u 

92*4 

841,, 

78 

83**u 

77 

82* * u 

73*4 

104*. 

37*« 

*•4 

60U 

TVu 

64*. 

103*4 

31*4 

72*4 

64*4 

64*i* 

57*4 

64**,* 

5611 

55*4 

484 

47*,* 

41*4 

471,4 

40*4 

87 

8U4 

84**i* 

78*4 

68**|* 

61*4 

_Z!Zia_ 

64*3 

Price*, 1363-64 

High 

Low 

91 >. 

««• 

I05*i 

96 

72 

57»i 

106 

100 

81 

78 

95 

91*4 

71 

58*4 

934 

874 

964 

92U 

100', 

96 

101*4 

964 

524 

46*4 

98’$ 

904 

100 

95 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Exchequer 2%%.1963-64 99 

Saving! Bonda 3%.1955-65 97 

Savings Bond! 2%%.1964-67 93 

Funding 3%.1966-68 92' 

Conversion 3*2%.1969 94 

Victory 4%.1920-76 97‘ 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 89! 

Funding 4%.1960-90 94 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 80 

Treasury 312%.1977-80 79 

Treasury 34%.1979-81 78 

Funding 54%.1982-84 98 

Redemption 3%.1986-96 63 

Funding 34%.1999-2004 66 

Treasury 54% .2008-12 95 

Consols 4%.after Feb. 1957 66 

War Loan 34%.after *952 59 

Conv. 34%.after Apr. 1961 59 

Treasury 3% .after Apr. 1966 51 

Consols 24% . *3 

Treasury 2%%.•• .after Apr. 1975 43 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 84 

British Electric 34%.1976-79 80 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 63 

British Transport 3^, ^.. .. 1978-88 66 

DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price, Price, Net Red. Gross Red. 

Jan. Jan. Yield, \ Yield, 

IS, 22. Jan. 22. 1 |an 22, 

1964 1964 19645 1 1964 

s. d/ £ s. d. 

991*32 1 99142 i 5 1 3 16 II I 

97 H ,4 I 97 M„ 7 2 4 9 11 I 

93*42 93*32 i 13 2 4 14 101 

923,4 ! 924 i 14 8 4 18 10 f 


Price, | Price. 


Australia 34%.1965-69, 89', > I 

Australia 6%. 1974-76 . 102 

! Ceylon 4%.1973-75 70 

j New Zealand 6%.1976-80 : 1024 I 

I Northern Rhodesia 6%.1978-81 j 78 

, South Africa 3%%.1965-67 944 1 

! Southern Rhodesia 44% .1987-92 * 64* 

i Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 ' 88*4 

' Birmingham 4',%.1967-70 J 94 4 

Bristol 5%.1971-73 964 

Corporation of London 54%. 1976-79 1 98 

L.C.C. 3%.after 1920 j 49 

L.C.C. 5%.. .1980-83 1 93% 

Middlesex 54%.. L .... 1980 I 984 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


1964 

1964 

£ 

1964 

s. d. 

894 * 

! 894* 

5 

8 

01 

102 

1024 

5 

17 

01 

70 

70 

8 

4 

0 1 

1024 

; I02 3 4 

5 

18 

01 

78 

73 

9 

0 

Op 

944 

! 944 

5 

II 

01 

64* 

1 62* 

7 

14 

61 

884 

884 

5 

16 

01 

94N 

. 944 

5 

4 

61 

964 

96*4 

5 

9 

01 

98 

98 

5 

9 

61 

49 

485, 

6 

2 

Of 

934 

934 

b 

12 

61 

98' 4 

984 

b 

11 

6 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 


Atdtf Topeka294 

Can, Picnic. 34 s ! 

Pennsylvania .,.,, 28 

Union Pacific .... 40'g 

Anrter. Electric ... 404 

Am. Tel. A TeL . 142 

Cone. Ediaon... 837, 
Inc. Tel. A Tel.... 56% 

Weetem Union ,, 324 

Alcoe. 744 

Aluminium.. 28*2 

Amer. Can.. 434 

Am. Smelting.... 924 

Am. Viscoaa ..... 87*4 

Anaconda.. 494 

Beth. Steel ...... 344 

Boeing. 37* t 

Celanese.. 604 


284 Chrysler. 414 384 

34*4 Col. Palmolive.. 404 404 

284 Crown Zeller... 534 544 

404 Distiller! Seag... 49*4 494 

404 Douglas. 224 214 

1464 Dow Chemical.. 1 714 , 694 

854 Du Pont. 2434 2514 

5S4 East. Kodak .... Il 16 116 

32*| Ford Motor .... 514 514 

724 I Gen. Electric ... 854 85 

284 l General Foods,, 874 88 

43*i General Motors. 78*4 78 

894 Goodyear. ' 434 41% 

89 Gulf Oil. | 494 504 

474 Heinz.! 44*4 , 424 

33*4 *nt. Bus. Mach... 561 |547 

37'j Int. Harvester... 59 60'* 

60 Inter. Nickel ... 72» a 72 


Inter. Paper ... 324 33 

Kennecott. 804 79 *g 

Litton Inds. 684 704 

Monsanto. 62*4 644 

Nat. Distillers. 244 24 7 , 

Pan-American 58 604 

Procter Gamble , 80 833 * 

Radio Corpn.. 107 *, III 4 

Saara Roabuck 994 1044 
Shell Oil... . ! 464 684 

$ocony*Mobil. j 724 70 

Stand. Oil Ind.. 64 ** 644 

Sund. Oil N.J. 764 774 

Union Carbide 120 1234 

U. 5 . Steel .... | 58 ', 564 

West. Electric. 1 32 4 324 

Woolworth... 734 i 75 
Xerox. 92 ,85 


Standard and Poor’i Indices (1941-43=10) 


425 i Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yield 

Govt. 

Industrials, % 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

77-96 3-10 

39^9” 

4-40 

6^» 

3-39 

87 31 

79-25 3 05 

40-65 

4-33 

66-42 

3 34 

86 95 

80-31 3 01 

40-65 

4 33 

67-33 

3 30 

87-16 

fcJI-06 2 98 

41-09 

4 30 

67-31 

3-31 

86-95 

K* 1 w 

41-11 

4 30 

67-79 

3 29 

87-26 


• Ex d&MSL 4f)Ta klfrie 
(e) Jnaafim divIdRodJ (b) 
(p)Resulctnf (romTJ»llt of F 


gh. 81-47 (Jan. 22, 1964). Low, 65-48 (Jan. 2, 1963). 


PP 

68/4* 2 

7 a 

7 b 

82/- 

, 66/9 

6 3 3 0 

6 hb 

60/- 

48/1* 2 

4 a 

8 b 

44/3 

I 37/9 

6 b 

3« 2 o 

«5i,* 

£2l*i* 

$2-10 c 

$2 15 c 

56/- 

l 37/9 

9 c 

I0t*c 

37/6*4 

1 33/1*2 

4-4 0 

4-4 b 

65/- 

32/6 

7*i b 

Via 

^21*4 

|£I6>4 

II/- b 

5/- 0 

56/6 

| 47/6 

, 7*i 0 

9 b 

«9V,* 

625*,* 

^2-50 c 

$2-55 c 

49/3 

42/3 

10 b 

| 5 0 1 

38/3 

31/3 

15 b 

7*2« ! 

36/3 

31/3 



76/6 

63/- 

5*i b 

1 Via ] 

57/6 

49/6 

6' 4 <j * 

6*4 b 1 

16/3 

, M/9 

3 c 

8 b 

16/3 

1 M/6 

10 c ! 

I 5 a 

18/3 

! 14/6 

II b 

4 a 

41/6 

! 32/3 

22*2 b 1 

' 4 a 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 

BANKS, DISCOUNT V W 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Mldland.£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster *B’..... ,£J 

Australia A N. Z.& 

Bk. Lortd. A S. Amer..£i 
Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of NawS. Wales. £20 

Barclays D.C.O.£f 

Chartarad.£1 

Hongk'g, A Slung. . .S25 1 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scat,. 10/— 

Royal Bk. Canada-$10 ! 

Standard Bank .£1 < 

Hambros .... .. 5/- I 

Montagu Trust $/- 

Schrodars. £1 1 


Price. Price, Yield, 

Jan. 14, Jan. 22 Jan. 22 , 

1964 1964 1964 


.*1 52/10%*! 
► | 47/9* 

1 1 17/10*2 
1 75/-* 

.: WI'SJ 


Union Discount .£1 

Bowmaker . . . 5/- 

Lombard Banking 5/- 
Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
United Domini T*r ,5/- 


0 If 
0 If 
17 Of 
5 18 lOf 
5 4 5/ 
5 8 7/ 
9 5/ 
5 10 7/ 


12/1'; 

4 n ' 

9 

b! 

! Allied Breweries ... 

, 5/~ 

147% 

14/6 

1 12/9 

4 a 

9* 

jb , 

Bass, Mitchells A B . 

,.5/- 

16/3 

i 16/4*j 

13/- 

7% b : 

4 * 

2<l 

Charrington United, 

. 5/- 

13/7% 

13/9 

21/9 

I4'i c 

5 

a 

Distillers . 

10/- 

26'l %|| 

25/9|| 

42/6 

8 a 

15 

b 

Guinness. 

10/- 

56/- 

55/9 

18/- 

10 b 

5 

a 

Harvey*. 

.5/- 

19/- 

, *8/6 

49/6 

tO c ' 

5 

a 

Scottish A Newc Brew £1 

64/6 

1 64/- 

22/6 

1 15/10'1 

6 a ' 

10 b 

15 

b 

Watney Mann. ... 
Whitbread ‘A’ .... 

BUILDING, PAINT* 

,. 5/- 

& 

25/9 

17/6 

1 75/- 

17/3 

1 46/71? 

5*,b 

3 

a 

Associated Portland 

..£( 

40/- 

61/- 

! 29/9 

13*3 c 

4' 

2 0 

British Plaster Bo . 

10/- 

38/10*1 

38/1 *3 

18/6 

16 a 

7 

a 

Richard Costain . . 

, ,5/- 

28/6 

, 30/6 

j 9/4' 2 

11% c 

3' 

ia 

Crittall Mfg. 

■ 5/- 

13/1% 

! 13/1% 

! 12/- 

16*2 b 

6 

a 

International Paints 

, 4/- 

14/4% 

1 14/6 

20/6 

II b 

5 

a 

London Brick - 

5/- 

27/1% 

25/6 

' 23/- 

10 c 1 

10 

c 

Rugby Portland ... 

,.5'- 

24/3 

25/- 

I 16/4*2 

5 0 

12 

b 

Wall Paper. 

CHEMICAL 

.5/- 

18/11% 

1 19/4% 

I 18/9% 

IIMh 

4' 

i n 

Albright A Wilson . 


22/4% 

; 23/9 


Borax Defd . 5 f - 

Fisons.£1 

1C 1.£1 

Monsanto,.5 '- 

DRAPERY A STORES 
Boots Pure Drug . .5/- , 

Montague Burton . 10/- 1 

Debennams.10/- 

G.U.S. ‘A 1 . . .5/-' 

House of Frasc 5/- 

Lewis's Invest. Tsf 4/- 

Marks A Spencer A' 5/- , 

United Drapery 5/- ; 

Wool worth..] 57- 

OIL 

British Petrolem . £1 

Burmah Oil ,.£l 

Royal Dutch . 20 fl 1 

Shell Transport 5 ' - 

Ultramar... . 10/- 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Jan 15 Jan 22 


Jan. 15 Jan 22 


Jan. FRANCE Frcs. Frcs 

22 Air Liquid*... 870 896 

$ Banqtie da Paris 385 , 368 

Citroen. 160 ! 159 

33 C. F Petrolo.. 256 266 

794 Gie G. d'Elect. 636 616 

704 Machines Bull. 215 21 201 

644 Pechincy. 190 i 187 

244 Printemps ... 1 386 375 

604 Rhone-Poulenc 380 364 

833, S.I.M. 339 8* 340 

I |i 4 Saint-Gobain.. I 284 j 272 

04*4 Usmor. 1 157 3! 161 

484 Index ... 106 7 104-1 

70 High.... 107 2 (13 164 

644 Low . . 98-9 (6/64 

774 Dec. 31, 1963* 100 

234 

564 CANADA t $ ! $ 

324 Abitibi Pr & P. 134 , *3 5 i 

75 Aluminium..., 30*4 I 31 

85 Bell Tel. 544 ' 54» ( 

Can. Brewer’s 10*, 1 I0'i 

Can. Imp. Bank 65 65 1 . 

Can. Pac. Rly. 37', 37*, 

HiramWalker. , 63», , 62*< 

'eld Imperial Oil .. > 45*4 45*i 

% Norenda Mines j 42% 42', 

Shawinigan Ind. I 5*a 4 

Steel of Canada 234 234 

Trans.Can.Pipe ; 35 3 b 35 >1 

Montreal Ind. 

Index . 1363 ’,36-6 

High.... 137 4 (17.1.64) 

Low . 115 9 ( 2.1.63 ) 

1956*100. 


Frcs. Frcs. GERMANY 

870 896 A.E.G 

385 ! 368 1 Bad'chc. Anilin 

160 | 159 , Bayer. 

256 266 > Commerzbank 

636 616 Deutsche Bank 

215 2 201 5, Hocthsi Farb... 

190 I 187 7- iviind entered it 

386 375 | Loowenbrau .. 

380 364 Mannesmann .. 

339 8' 340 Siemens. 

284 I 272 Thyssen-Huetre 

157-31 161 Volkswagen 


Heittatt Index 104 53 103-55 Ind r 

Hmh . .. 104 53 (15 1.64} Hif'l 

low . . 83 II (26.1.6 3)j low 

Dec. 31, 1759=100, 


HOLLAND 1 % 

A K U. i 548 

Bi/ankorf .... 865 

Hemekens .... 481 1 

Interum* (FI.50) iFI.207 (F* 
K. N. Hoogoven , 6164, 
Kon. Zout~Ket. > 818 
Philips (FI.25).. ;FU62-8.FI 
Robero (FI.50). JFI.236 |FI. 
Rotterdam Bk.. ' 3604 1 

Thomuien & D.' 785 

Valeurop.FI 75 9 II 

Zwanenbeig > 946 
Index 356 4 35 

High. .. 358 7 (9.9 

low 320 7 {3.1. 

1953=100. 


$ AUSTRALIA 

I3 5 g Ampol Pet. ... 
31 Ass. Pulp A P... 
544 1 Aust. Con. Inds. 


104 | Aust. Oil & Ga« i 43/- 42/- 

654 Brit. Tobacco.. 29/9 29/7 

37i, Broken Hill Ft) ' 56/6 57/- 

624 G. J. Colps.,, 19/7 19/7 

454 Felt A Textiles I 8/11 9/7 

424 I.C.I., A.N.Z., - 56/9 . 57/6 

4 95 Myer Emporium 1 38/6 1 38/6 

234 Ready Mix Con. 12/10 M/ll 

36> a Woolworth ... | 18/4 18/6 

Sydney Ind. 

6-6 Index ... 370 66 374 76 

64) > High . 37S 06 (21.fM) 

63) , Lew. 298 60 ( 2.1.63 

I 1937/39*100. 


£A JAPAN I Yen 

11/7 Ajinomoto .... 282 •; 

44/9 Fuji Iron. 55 

66/- Hitachi. 78 J 

42/- Monde Motor.. 280 

29/7 Kirm Brewery. 189 > 

57/- Mitsub. Chem.. 137 

19/7 Mitsub. Elect... I 69 

9/7 Mitsub. Heavy.. 83 

57/6 Nippon Elect... 202 ] 

38/6 Sony. 351 | 

M/ll Toyo Rayon ... 173 j 1 

18/6 Yawata Iron ... 58 I - 

Dew Johcs 

4 76 Average 1269-20 1333 
r.64) High.... 1634 37 V* 
1.63 low . 1200 64 (18.13 


JtoTaxIfrae. $ Asaumed average life, 7 years, § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex ca 
jmW,. (b) Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend, (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodetiart ta 
m^lit of Federation of Rhodesia A Nyaw land Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Sto 


|| Ex capitalisation, f Ex rights, Equivalent to 8 0 s' 4 ' 1 ' 
etiart tax. ( I) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or 
n 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied b> the Montraal Stock E*<b |n 






















































































ECONOMIST JANUARY 25, 1964 

NEW YORK : FRANCE 
HOLLAND : CANADA 
AUSTRALIA ; JAPAN 


the 

ONDON 
Germany 


369 


Prices. 1963-64 } Uit Two 
r I Dividends 


High 

46/9 

58/3 

]!/7*j 

f/r 

45/9 
46 ll>4 

0/9 

78,3 

t9/4 f 2 

51/- 

9'3*4 

51/9 

67/6 

69/9 

0/3 

10/3 

40/1 'j 

il/3 
21/3 
i4/l Ji 
VI'2 
11/6 
99/3 
5/8*4 
1/1*2 
8/9 
SO/6 
20/9 
8 /- 
20 3 
.0/4' i 

>8,10 '2 
10*2 
'0'9 


55/3 

9,6 

'9/9 
V- 
4/03 4 
h 9 

85/6 

38/- 

16/1•j 

>7 10 1 2 
9'6 
7/6 
58/- 
28/9 
47/3 

'16 


Low 


32/3 
55/6*4 
16/4*2 
75/6 
38/3 
40/3 
29/3 
35/- 
54/3 
113/- 
44/3 
B/7» 2 
31/6 
53/- 
44/1*2 

34/4 1 2 
29/7'^ 
5/8' 4 
27/4*2 
24/3 
14/- 
27/- 
56/6 
55/6 
70/3 
11/10*2 
10/6 
12 /- 
67/l'a 
M/6 
65/- 
15/9 
39/9 
49/- 
26/10*2 
52/- 
18/6 
13/- 

23/9 

7/- 

43/6 

8/6 

10/6 

M/9 

73/6 

32/4*2 

10 /- 

44/6 

5/11*4 

14 /- 

49/3 

23/9 

37/6 


4<r) (6) (e) 


bftDlNAftV 

STOCKS 


f Price, Price, I Yield, 
'jin. I i, Jen. 22 ! Jan. 22 
| 1964 1964 | 1964 


Prices, 1963-64 Luc Two 

Cover _;_^ _ _ Dividends 

(o) (b ) (e) 


High j Low 


okowarV 

STOCKS 


3*4 « 
13*2 c 
5 a 
71 2 o 
5 fl 
17 c 

5 b 
91 c 

8'a b 

6 a 
9 a 
2*1 c 
5*4 a 
6 » ? b 

35 c 

4*2 b 

7 b 
3 a 

20 b 
7*j b 
15 c 
m a 

V b 
17*2 c 

15 b 

3 a 
4*2 a 
5 a 

I! b 

4 a 
1-36 c 

12 b 
7 b 

7 a 
2*2 a 
3*4 0 

10 o 

16 b 

10 c 
15 b 

8 b 
t 2 o 

9 b 

11 b 
IOS 6 b 

5 a 

10 c 
I b 

I63jc 
9 b 
t9*3 fl 
4*4 a 
9hb 

83 , 


6U b 
4* a o 
7' 2 b 
19*4 b 
12*2 b 
7 a 
3 0 

3 a 
4*oo 

10 b 

10 b 

11 Me 
21*3 b 

3*40 
27*2 c 

4*2 a 

4 a 

9 b 

10 o 
2* 2 o 

6 d 

t5 b 
t3 a 
7»i o 

5 a 
4*3 b 

8> 2 b 

6 b 
5 a 

12 b 
5 o 

4 a 

3 fl 

7 b 
7*2 b 
10 b 
12*2 b 

5 o 

12'; c 

10 d 

4 (7 
t4 b 

7'jd 

2* 3 d 

5 a 

10 b 
3 a 

11 d 
10 a 

5 a 
t9*3 b 
I3*3b 
5*3 fl 

40*3 fl 


l5/4< 2 
14/1*2 
66/4*2 
25/1*2 
1 5/4*2 

75/9 
. 13/6 
I 24/- 
20/8*4 
28/6 
1 73/4*2 
1 13/3*4 
1 18/0*4 

167/6 
65/9 
120/- 
62/4'j 
111/3 2 
77/6 
, 47/- 
* 1*46/3 
l7/4«i 
47/9 
53/3 
30/- 
12 /- 

20/- 

36/6 

Itfft 

24/6 

T* 


5 a 
7*20 

20 c 

6 e 

4 c 

5 a 
I 2 *j c 

6 b 
t 2 2 fl 
15*4 c 
4>,2A 
5 c 

2 »i fl 

60 b 
10 0 
15 fl 
80 a 
70 a 
31 a 
5 a 
105 d 
5 a 
36*3 b 
20 a 
6*4 fl 

NH a 

, 100 fl 

^1-90 c 
F 32*a b 
10 b 
55 c 


I 0 
9-7 c 
Mil c 

8 c 

7 b 
Nil C 


42/9 25 b 20 o 

4>8 ... t26* 3 c 

63/3 22*2 b 12*2 0 

36/- IS b 11*3 fl 

9*44 

'X 

89/9 


100 c 50 a 
, 25 c II o 
ItlOS c f20 a 
'1231*4 c t252*,ic 
15 a 16*3 b 
7' 2 fl ll*4b 


5 b 
12**6 
20 c 
2*20 

4 c 
17*26 

5 a 
5 fl 

ts b 
5*4 a 
I 0», 4 b 
2 *i a 
6*2 b 

40 a 
17* j b 
20 b 


36 

no b 

33 

5 
135 

6 b 
13*30 
60 b 
I 6 *ib 
7*s b 

, 200 b 
» J5 9 

7*i fl 
5 a 
II fl 

4 b 
3-2 fl 
4 fl 

I c 

3 fl 
3 e 


ELECTRICAL 4 RADIO 

A. e.i.ci 

B. I.C.C...,,. .£1 

Crompton Parkinson 5/- 

DeCca. 10 /- 

E.M.I.10/- 

Elliott-Automation... 5/- 

I English Electric.. .£1 

General Electric.£1 

C. A. Parsons.£1 

Philips Lamp Work* 10 fl. 

Pi assay. .10/- 

Pye (Cambridge) ... .5/- 
Radio Rentals ....... 5/- 

A. Reyrolle...£1 

Thorn Electrical.5/- 

ENGINEERING 

Babcock& Wilcox.... £ I 

John Brown.£1 

Cammell Laird.5/- 

Internat. Combust. . .5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

John Thompson.5/- 

Coventry Gauge..,. 10/- 

AKred Herbert.£1 

Allied Ironfounders,. .£1 
Averys. £1 

B. S.A.10/- 

Georgc Cohon.5/- 

Davy-Ashmora.$/- 

Guest Keen.£1 

Head Wrightson.5/- 

Mctal Box.£1 

Ransome & Maries.. .5/- 

Renold Chains. £1 

Tube Investments.£1 

Vickers. £1 

Ward (Thos. W).£1 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
Woodall-Duckham.. ,5/- 

FOOD 6 TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 
Assoc. British Foods. , I/- 

Bovril. £1 

Brooke Bond ‘B’ ... .5/- 

Fuch Lovell.2/6 

International Stores .5/- 

j, Lyons ‘A’.£1 

Ranks Hovis.10/- 

Spiilers.5/- 

Tato & Lyle. £1 

Tosco Stores. I/- 

Unigete.5/- 

Brit. Amer. Tobac... 10/- 

Gallaher.10/- 

Imperial Tobacco.£1 

INSURANCE 

Britannic.5/- 

Commerciat Union . .5/- 
Equity ft Law Life.. .5/- 
General Accident .. .5/- 

Guardien. .5/- 

Legal ft General .... 5/- 

Northem ft Empl.£1 

Pearl.5/- 

Prudential 'A*.4/- 

Royal.5/- 

Royal Exchange.£1 

^MOTORS ft AIRCRAFT 

Bir field .5/- 

British Motor.5/- 

Jaguar Cars ‘A*.5/- 

Rohs-Royce.£1 

Rootes Motors 'A* .. .4/- 

Levland Motors.£1 

Bristol Aeroplsne .. 10/- 

Hawker swdeley. £1 

Dowty Group.IP/— 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/— 

Joseph Lucas.£1 

Pressed Steel.5/- 

Triplex Holding* ,.. 10/- 

Anglo-American.... 10/- 
ConsoHd. Gold Fields £l 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Free Sute Geduld ... 5/- 

W. Driefontein.10/- 

Western Dee» ‘A’.... £1 
Western Holdings .. .5/- 

Winkelhaak. 10 /- 

Chartered......... IS/— 

RhocL Anglo-Amer. 10/— 

Rhod. Slection Tst.£1 

Tanganyika Cons..IQ/* 
De Baers Defd. Reg. 5/- 

R.T.Z.104. 

Tronoh.5/~ 

SNIPPINS 

Anglo-Nomeu.. • £1 

Brit, ft Com'wealth, 10/— 

Cunard.£1 

Furness WUhjr £1 

P ft O Deffl.£1 

Royal Mall. . . . ...£i 


Prices 
Jah. 15. 

1964 


frl. 

Jan, 

1964 


ft 


i 40/3 
B4/I *i 
18/3 
75/6 

4i Av 

41/3 
67/9^ 
67/9 
143/9 
' 75/6 
I 147/5*4 
46/3 
64/6 
j M/ 8'4 

I 44/- 
l 39/9 
i 8/9 
, 35/1*2 
28/6 
19/6 
30/3 
, 70/9 
102/9 
88 /- 
14/9 
l2/4 ' 2 
13/1*2 
70/Ha 
19/6 
71/9 
19/- 
48/4> 2 
61/- 
30/3 
64/6 
19/9 
18/- 

27/7*2 

Hr, 

10 / 10*2 

10/6 

14/9 

78/- 

33/- 

12/10*2 

51/1*2 

6 /H 2 

14/6 

50/6 

24/7*7 

43/3 


40/- 
81/4*2 
I 18/3 
I 76/- 
42/6 
: 41/3*4 
1 43/- 
I 66/3 
I 65/3 
139/- 
I 77/1*2 
M/iO'; 
44/- 
65/- 
| 62/-IJ 

I 42/3 
! 38/9 
9/|r 2 
36/4l 2 
29/3 
19/6 
31/7*2 
70/3 
100/9 
91/9 
15/- 
11/9 
13/6 
72/3 
19/6" 
74/3 
18/6 
47/6 
63/3 
29/10*2 
64/6 
20 /- 
18/llj 

28/9 

7/3 

45/6 

10/9 

10/9 

14/10*2 

76/6 

32/4*2 

13/6 

50/9 

6/10*2 

14/9 

50/- 

24/6 

42/9 


53|* 

43/3 

5/8 

63/3 

38/6 

9\ 


5*is 

T 

64/3 
38/6 

9>a r, 

157/6 II55 A 

10*4 10 

23 223 6 

37/3 37/6 

89/9 88/9 


16/9 

16/4'; 

93/3 

30/- 

5/9 

96/6* 

| 20 /- 
30/1*2 
1 31/9 
36/6 
77/10*2 
M /6 
31/1*2 


17/4*2 
16/4*2 
88/7*2 
30/9 
5/8*4 
94/1* 2 * 
20 /- 
29/7», 
32/9 
37/3 
78/- 
14/9 
31/- 


IS: 


13/1*2 tW2/6 
.17/- 86 /- 
128/9 128/9 

79/6 78/9 
.... ,., 2/6 

93/9 
46/10*2 


112/6 
93/9 

ft, 1 * 

64/9 63/6 

15/9 Mi 

® Sl42*s 
*a 2l/7l t 
19/9 29/l'j 

>3/6 >22/9 

48/3 48/9 

20 /Mi 21/9 

46/6f 4 . I7/I>| 

5l/4i; 32/- 

35/41, 56/8*4 

16/3 | 16/6 


500 

3 

3 M2 
3*51 
412 
206 
3-72 
2-75 

3 83 

2- 30 

2 46 
3*38 

3- 13 
300 

1- 6 V 

4*26 
5*66 
6 58 
4*12 
6 64 
3*85 
4*52 
4*65 , 
4*96^ 
4*36 
500 
5 53 

4 07 
4M3 

4 32 
4*21 
443 
6*69 

4 26 

5 63 
5*79 

4*35 

3 45 
5 27 
4*56 
3*84 

4 54 
4*14 

4 63 
3*70 

4- 73 

2- 91**! 
4-75 
610 
7-M 
7*33* 

410 

5 20 
2 * 12 
2-77 
3*46 

2 58 , 
3* 10** 
4 29 

3 68 
4-22 
4-23 

2*99 

6 11 

1- 07 

4 00 
2*78 
4*66 

6 00 * ’ 

7-30 

3*70 

4-34 

3 85 

I 72 

2*89 

4- 94 
8*14 
SM4 
3 68 
800 
6 <83 
4*27 
714 

5- 09 
11*81 
II-55h 
I0*54h 

5- 77 

6- 32 

2 - 82 

7- 40 
515 
(fl) 

5* 

4- 67 

5- 00 
$M5 

3<64 


$ w 

i- % 

48/10*2 

•:< W' 

1 w 

f< % 

i 1 * 

« 20/7*2 

2 73/9 

? 4 36/1*2 

% 
.it X., 
it, m 

1 37/1*2 

,v-“ 

M, 4S/» 

1*2 46/3 

•J 65/6 
3 ! 17/11*4 

4 31/6 

1 , 59/- 

*5 *«/- 

"i ^ 

|i a 63/6 
21. 31/3 

IS 

2*2 17/6 

|3? 46/3 

a» 

45/9 

77/9 

97 /- 

32/6 
27/6 
IP/- 
50/10*2 
13/6 

25/9 
58/7i 2 
M/2'4 
3«a 53 / 3 

l«? 78/6 

10 Sfe 

32/3 
22/6 
2*4 **/* 

2 30/- 

1*2 6/7*2 

234 en 7 / 1 ' 2 

... 80/- 

2*4 

i»4 


16/3 
M/6 
35/3 

30^! 

9/944 

K 

X* 

43/1*2 

34/3 .. , 

76/10*2 U 04 b 


sf- 

21*4 

M 

If- 

4 

7 b 

25 0 

e» 4 e 

16” c 

6*2 fl 

3 o 
45 c 


14/7*2 

53/- 

27/9 


5 0 
4' 6 <j 
12 b 


41/7*2 M Me 
18/6 6 * 2 5 


31/7*2 

24/6 

23/6 

16/1*2 

21/6 

45/- 


7* 2 fl 
16*2 £> 
25 e 
7*2 b 
I23 4 b 
4 a 


29/3 |26«I3 c 

6*4 22 c 

11/9 


28/9 

35/10*2 

48/9 

M/9 

18/10*2 

49/2 U 

15/6 

33/9 

46/- 

19/1*2 

45/6 

53/3 

21 /- 

17/6 

20/7*2 

9/9 

20/3 

32/- 

26/- 

21/3 

28/10*2 

22/3 

36/- 

52/2*4 

71/3 

19/9 

14/10*2 

9/4*2 

39/9 

8/7l a 


21/9 

45/6 

15/3 

33/6 

66 /- 

19/- 

27/4*2 

17/4*2 

26/3 

32/6 

24/- 

5/4*2 

4/7*2 

64/6 


10 b 
tl 0* 6 b 

15 b 
22*2 b 
12 b 

ll'jb 
9'jc 
14, b 
5 b 
20 c 
7*2 0 

11 b 
10 b 

Nil a 

2 a 

3 a 
Nil c 

6*4 b 

I2* 2 b 

4 o 

4 a 

5 a 
5 b 

5 d 
I55,2C 

8 d 

7*2 b 

6 c 
7», 0 
8*4 b 
2 a 


8*2 b 

55 c 

6*4 fl 

I2' 2 fl 
10*2 b 
6*2 b 
21 c 
43 4 b 
7*120 

f 22*2 b 
t3 d 
I2*i<i 
30 b 
30 b 


•if. „/» 

20 a Awoc. Television 'A* 5/- 17/10*2 

|« a Beecham Group. ..,.5/- 43/3 
t3* 3 o Bookar Bros. McC. 10/r 2|/9 

3* 3 <? British Match.£1 44/4 

$ b British Oxygen.5/- !«/- 

3 a British Ropes.5/- \\ W 

60 b Butiin 1 .#.l/- 14/3 

5 fl D. La Rue.10?- 3^6 

10 c Drages.......5/- 29/9 

7*?« Gestetner A .5/- so/_ 

7 *Jb Glaxo. 10 /- 

|0 (, Harrisons ft Ci. Defd. £1 $ 3 /$ 

10 „ Hoover ‘A’.5/- 

7 04 fl Hudson’s Bay.llOI/ft 

I2* 2 b .5/- 1 | 8/ . 

7* 12 b L CT ‘V*.54/3 

11 „ Mecca’A’.5/- 29/6 

1 2*2 c National Canning.... - Cl 55/6 

3 a Powell Duffnm..... 10/- 24/- 
20 6 Rank Organisation...5/- 64/- 

Ml W,k 

4 a Staotley.5/- 22/4*, 

flijo ThomM Tilling.4/- 21/9 

8 b Turner ft Newaf ,.£l si /9 

0*69 a Unilever.5/- 35/9 

9 a Unilever N.V. .. 12fl. 9 * 5,4 

5 a United Glass... .5/- 13/- 

j4' 4 d United Molasses 10/- 40/6 

PAPER A NEWSPAPERS 

5 o Financial News.5/- 43/9 

7*20 Financial Times.5/- 57/6 

6 o Internet. Publishing. .5/- 17/2*., 

14 0 News of the World..5/- 30/3 

3 w W. H. Smith ft Son‘A’£1 57/- 

10 a Thomson Org'n.5/- 17/3 

5 o Bo water Paper.£1 41/9 

262 3 c Bunal Pulp..5/- 65/- 

15 b Purnell.5/- 21/6 

5 a Reed Paper. £1 57/- 

4 a Wiggins Teape.£1 597- 

STEEL 

12 b Coivilles.£1 30/- 

7 b Dorman Long.£1 22/9 

6 b Lancashire Steel.£1 2I/I0* 2 ' 

5 c South Ourham.£1 IS/— 

3 > 4 fl Steel Co. of Wales... .£1 20/9 

5 a Stewarts ft Lloyds.£1 39/3 

11 b John Summers.£1 30/6 

6 b United Steel.£1 25/- 

TEXTILES 

7*2 b English Sewing Cotton £1 44/1 *2 

5 a Fine Spinners.£1 29/-? 

12*26 Lancashire Cotton ... .£1 42/7* 2 

6*40 Courtaulds.£1 72/6 

15 b Wut Riding Worsted £1 92/-* 

2 * 2 fl Woolcombers.£1 26/- 

6 c Bradford Dyers.£1 22 / 7*2 

15 b Calico Printers.5/- 17/1 * 2 

33,o Coats, Patons ft B. €1 48/1*2 

II b Jute Industries.10/- 11 / 7*2 

TRUSTS, LAND ft 
PROPERTY 

5*j o Alliance Trust.5/- 25/- 

25 a B.E.T. ‘A' Defd.5/- 54/3 

6 * 4 b Cable ft Wireless....5/- 19/10*2 

20 b City Centre Props... .5/- 40/6 
4 o City Lond. Real Prop, £1 72/3 

5*20 Phil,p Hill.5/- 21/6 

10 * 2 o Industrial ft General 5/- 31/6 

2 a Land Securities.10/— 18/6 

7" fib Lond. Cnty. Freeh Id. 10/- 30/4*2 

TEA ft RUBBER 

t 2*5 a Cons. Tea ft Lands... .£1 46/6 

TS b Jokai (Assam).£1 27/- 

29* 6 b Highlands ft Lowlands 2/- 6/3 3 4 

7*i q London Asiatic.2/- 4/9** 

10 d United Sua Betong... .£1 65/6 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


I9/4I 2 

I 8 /M 2 

45/- 
21/9 
42/6 
1 5/6 
11/4*2 
■14/10*2 
36/9 
29/9 
32/- 
37/10*2 
63/- 
,^4*2 

?8/T«2 

53/- 

30/3 

54/6 

«£ 

28/0^5 
23/1l, 
23/- 
53/3 
35/9 

13/ 

42/- 

42/6 

56/3 

I7/6 J 4 

29/6 

54/6 

17/3 

41/9 

61/- 

22/3 

57/6 

58/9 

28/3 

22/Hi 
20/7 * 2 * 
14/7'a 
20/6 
39/6 
31/- 
25/3 

iV/Z 

72/- 2 

89/0* 

26/6 

22/7*1 

l7/6 * 4 

ro/To*a 


24/9 , 

54/6 
20/- 
41/I0*2 
73/9 
20/3 
30/- 
18/10*2 
30/4*2 

49/9 

2B/9 

6/7*2 

W 


Yield. 
Jan. 22 

1964 


7*74 
12-41* 
3*33 
7-51 
4r7l 
3 <87 

it 

1- 68 
250 

3- 70 
5-71 

4- 96 

3- 55 

4- 83 
4‘25 
3*80 
4-59 

3- 92 
2*22 

4- 59 
4-46 
2*30* 
3*70 

4- 51 

2- 99 
2-23 
5*56 

5- 83 


2 35 
2*67 

5- !2 

5 08“* 

3- 42 

6- 96 
4*79 
2-19 
5 06 

5- 57 
4*77 

8-50 

8*14 

8- 73 

6- 84 

9- 76 
8-86 
9-68 

7- 92 

5- 76 

6 - 81 
8 07 

4- 28 
514 
7-55 

5- 30 
5 69 
5-21 

11-95 


2- 83 
5-05 
3 13 

3- 88 
3 93 
3-46 
3-50 

3- 58 

4- 94 

16-32 
12-50 
12-58 
15-58 
II 90 


ft 

i" 

1 

3 

2 

1*1 

1*4 

I 

I'a 


A. E. ft G. On. Tst. 
Bank Insurance.,. 

Bank Units. 

Brit. Ind. Flex, lie 

„ „ 2 nd 

” :: IS? 

British Life'Uniu . 

B. S. International 
Brit. Sharehldrs. . 

Capital Units.... 
Commonwealth. 
Community Un.. 
Consol'd. B.I.T.S, 
Domestic Unit Pd 
Elect, ft Ifld, D., 
Falcon Trust.... 
First Prov. 'Ret.* 
Income Units ... 
tawrartofrOnfo . 


January 22 
% \\ 
VM 'IM 

13/8 24/9 

26/6 27/7 

27/10 18/11* 

-i/7»i 5/11 

12/5 13/0*2^ 

14/10 |5/6*2 

7/11 8/4* 

11 / 0*2 12/9*1 

3/4*2 3/6fi 

K/7 45/4*2 

5/3*4 5/7 

12/10 13/5'a* 

5/5 5/9 

J 4/6 I5/3 1 

6/0*2 ; 6/4*a 

7/24 7/7»ar 


Yield 

3- 10 
3 39 

IS 

5-14 

5-09 

4- 73 
3 73 
3-73 
3-86 

108 

IS? 

3- 08 
415 
5*06 

4- 55 

>•« 


M/»', 


m 


January 22 

Investment Trust.. 8 / 5*2 8 /M 

M. ft G. Gen. Tst.. M/l * 2 * 

Mid. Ind. ft Gen. . M/2' z 

Nat. I.I.F.S. 7 / 9*2 

New Issue. 5/7 

Orthodoer Unit... 15/4 

Overseas Units ... 5/4 *1 

Propits . 4/9 

Scotfaits ..,m ,.., 5 / 2*2 

Stouharia i..... 5/i*i 

Scot-Units .. 7 / 7*4 

Security 1st. 9/3 * 4 

-Shield Unlrfund 5/1 ig; 

Southern Udfci.. S/0 * 4 

T.E.T. Cap. 22/1 

T.E.T,lnt. ...... 23/11 

Unicom Trust. ,■. 7 / 4*2 

Welsh Dragon... 5 / 0*2 


11/844* 

P- 

5/5 

5/- 

Wn, 

9/9* 

5/4*4 

5/4*4 

22/7 

24/5 

7/9 

8/4*1 


Cover 


2 

•la 

f* 

f *2 

2 U 

Vi 

i' 2 

i la 

2*4 

1*4 

l*3t 

2*4 

1*2 

1*2 

2*4 

? 4 

'4 


2*4 

?*; 

ft 

1 

1*4 

4* a 

2 

•*4 

2*4 


1*4 

ft 


1 

2 

ft 


1*4 


ft 

ft 

i'j 


Yield 

2*82 

4-46 

m 

4-18 

3-55 

4*66 

3-05 

3- 05 

2- 71 

4- 00 
4-24 
4-65 

3- 72 
8*96 
3-00 
4*67 
3-63 
3-90 


T'eids based on assumed dividends:—Allied Ironfounders, Assoc. Television, 45%. 

S^erlel Tobacco. ISt|%., lombard Bgnking, I2' 2 % k Montagu Trust, f l7* a %. -- 

«hell Transport, 30%, tax free, after Krip issue. Steetley, 10 * 2 %. Teseo Stores, 20%, Thorn Electrical, w%- Unilever, Lttf 4 .. 2l ; 


Burmah' O irsas 

Northern ft If 


'iutfin**, 47*2 # >o- Distillers, 10 * 2 %. tcXT 10%. 
24% Royal Dutch, 31*4%. after scrip issue. 
Umrever, N.V.', 18% 


Bristol Aeroplane. 12% 
of the Wo^Jd. 30j^ 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


key money and arbitral* rates 


3/1/43) .... 
Deposit rstM 
7 days' notic e : 

C faring tanks.... 
Discount houses... 
Local authorities .. 
3 months* fixed : 

Local authorities .. 
Finance houses«... 
Call money: 
Clearing banks 

minimum. 

Day-to-day spread . 


Treasury hills : 


Market discount raise 

(3 months*): 

Treasury tmts.., !*•« 
Bank bills ...... 3V*»i* 

Fine trade bills.. 5-5»j 

Buro-dollar deposits r 

7 days’ notice... 

3 months’. 3 V* 1 * 

Buro-eterllnc depoeita 

(in farts) : 


Forward cover (3 months'): 
Annual interest cost. US dollars . 


2*3*4 

2 days’ notice... 

3 months'. 

3*4-4 

414-41, 

NBW 

YORK 


% 

Market paper : 

% 

3-549 

Bank bills. 

3-750 

3-538 

Certs, of deposit 

3 800 


COVBRIO ARBITftAOR MARGINS 


Wednesday III favour of ; 

Treasury bills . New York. j jj 

Prints Besik Bills. New York ..... >g 

■ uro-dollar/UK local 

authority loans. New York. 'll 

Euro-dollare/Buro-eterllnf. London. 3 ji 

These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cast of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


New York . 
London .... 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) 


Date of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

Average 
Rate of 

Allocced 
at Max. 



Allotment 

Rate* 

1963 

91 Day 


a. 

d. 

if 

Jan. 18 

210 0 

357-4 

49 

9-97 

Oct. 18 

240 0 

418-8 

74 

2 36 

37 

» 25 

240-0 

424-1 

74 

10-70 

33 

Nov. 1 

240-0 

428-8 

75 

5-08 

24 

„ 8 

250-0 

450-1 

75 

0-42 

49 

„ IS 

250 0 

412 2 

75 

0-68 

50 

,, 22 

240-0 

424-1 

75 

Oil 

41 

29 

260-0 

452-1 

74 

9-42 

53 

Dec. 4 

240-0 

470-5 

75 

4-58 

22 

.. 13 

240 0 

472 

74 


45 

„ 20 

220-0 

371 

74 

4*54 

34 

„ 27 

240 0 

347 

74 

5 08 

62 

1944 

Jan. 3 

220 0 

388 

74 

4-19 

44 

„ 10 

2 ( 0-0 

371 

74 

3-33 

33 

,, 18 

210-0 

360 

74 

3-43 

38 


* On January 17th tenders for 91-day bills at £99 It. 5d. 
secured 38 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £210 million 91-day bills. 


FLOATING DEBT 

<£ million) 


Traasury Bilk 


Way* and Means 

Adv » nC “ Total 

Public Bank of P, SS!? f 

DtpL England Ddbt 


Jan. 19 3,030 •• 


Dec. 7 3.18*0 1,797-8 244 3 01 3.244 9 

M 14 LMB-O L«2-4 231-9 m 5.284-3 

„ 31 %,177*7 393-9 ... 3.57! -7 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he recent slight movement of short¬ 
term interest rates in favour of New 
York was checked in the past week when 
the bill rate rose fractionally in London While 
slipping in the United States. As a 
result, the covered arbitrage margin on a 
swap of three-months’ Treasury bills nar¬ 
rowed this Wednesday to tAt in favour of 
New York, from (\ a week earlier. At last 
Friday’s tender in London for three-months’ 
Treasury bills, total applications for the 
£210 million on offer declined by £11.5 
million to £360.3 million. The discount 
market syndicate, awarded allotments equiv¬ 
alent to 38 per cent of its application, com¬ 
pared with 3a per cent the week before, 
again held its hid at £99 is 5d, but the bill 
rate rose fractionally by 0.3d per cent to 
74s 3.653d per cent. Next Friday, the bill 
offer will remain at £210 milion for the 
third week, against maturities of £240 mil¬ 
lion. 

In New York, the slight drop in bill rates 
was thought to have resulted partly from 
President Johnson’s statement that a strong 
upswing in the economy after the proposed 
tax cut need not bring tight money or high 
interest rates though the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve later refused to commit 
himself. At last Monday’s weekly auction 
of US Treasury bills the average rate of 
discount on 91-day maturities dropped to 
3.538 per cent from 3.549 per cent the pre¬ 
ceding week, although before the President’s 
statement dealers had expected the average 
rate to inch up to 3.55 per cent. 

Credit was somewhat tight in Lombard 
Street for most of the week, especially on 
Tuesday, when the weekly Inland Revenue 
payments, seasonallly heavy at this time of 
year, fell due. But throughout the week the 
authorities gave varying amounts of assis¬ 
tance and, unlike the week before, no dis¬ 
count houses were forced to borrow from 
the Bank of England. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Issue Department * : 

Notes in circulation. 

Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt, debt and securities* 

Other securities.. 

Cold coin and bullion- 

Coin other thin gold coin 

Banking Department: 

Depoeita : 

Public account*. 

Special deposits. 

Sinkers .. 

Others. 

Total. 


Securities : 

Government. 

Discounts and advances. 

Other. 

Total. 


Banking department reserve . 
M Proportion " .. 


Jan. 23, 

Jan. 15. 

Jan. 22, 

1963 

1964 

1964 

2,291 -6 

2,438-5 

2,406-5 

58-8 

61-9 

43 9 

2,348-9 

2,499 0 

3,449 0 

0-8 

0 8 

0 8 

0-4 

0-4 

0 4 

0-3 

03 

0 3 

16-1 

11 -0 

M -3 

257-4 

244-9 

245 : 0 

71 *7 

72-4 

72-3 

345 4 

330 2 

328 6 

213-7 

199 0 

230 6 

70-3 

43-8 

48 5 

20 1 

22-9 

23-0 

304-1 

285-7 

302 1 

59-6 

62 7 

44 1 

7u. 

Ttf 

ru 


Jan. 4 3.180.0 I W2 1 273-0 ... 5,607-3 

: ulHgrhBn raw I \m 

Registered as a N< temper. Authorised •#* Second Clufta Mail, 
Ncwtfpkper Ltd., at -- Hsilcr Street, 


* Government debt is £11,015.100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue decreased by £50 million to £2,450 million 
on JfttobuY 22nd. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Spot 

i 1 : 

Effective Limits [ January 15 January 23 


US % . 

Canadian $. 
French Fr... 
Serbs Fr.,.. 
Btlgianfr.. 

Dutch Gld.. 
W.Ger.Dm. 
Portug. Esc, I 
Italian Lire . ! 
Swedish Kr. I 
Danish Kr. , ! I 
Norwgn.Kr. j 
AustrianSch.' ' 
' Official limits, 


United States $ 
Canadian 5 .... 
French Fr..., 
SwJsi Fr. 


13-422-14 027 
H-94~12-547g 
437 04- 

142-05 


3-02 7 i4-9|4 

l3-7IV-7l"g 

I2-07V 7 * 

139-40- 

45 


3-02V 4 

13-71 ij— 
I2 if 07 , ,-7J 4 
139-35- 
40 


9-98VI0-28I, 

IOO 8 V 2 

I 0 QBV, 

11-037-11-365 

ltl3V > 2 

11 > 1 IVU 

,,, 

80 15-20 


1725-1775 

l74l>4-42' 4 

I.74IV1', 

I4-27VI4-70 

14 SlVSf I 

I4 50V5I 

l9-06',-l9-62 

19 71-20 30', 

19* J3 7 a-J4'g 1 
20 03 V, 

I9-33'H4 

20-03' 4 - 1 , 

72-254-73-346 

1 , 

72 27-30 1 

72-26-29 

Ons Month 

i.. 

Forward 

!,c. pm-ppr 1 

',C. pm-par* 


, 'aC. pm-par 
Par 'jC. dis 


•ac. pm-par 
r»r-»ic. dis 
I'a-lc pm 


Austrian Sch. 5 gro.pm-par 5gro. pm-pai 


Belgian Fr. 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm. 


i'j-l ore pm 
l- J 4 c. pm 


Pay-5c d. 

1 3 a-^a <***• pm 
IVI '$c pin 
I' 4 — I pf. pm 


Italian Lire. I *4—2*4 lire dis Mj- 2 » 2 lire dis 

Swedish Kr. .. Par-'j ore dis 's- 5 * ore dis 


Throo Months Forward 

United States $.! Vgc. pm I V*e pm 

Canadian 9. V'ge. pm Vac. pm 

French Fr. Vl'ae* dis 'i-fc. dit 

Swin Fr. 3*j—3* 4 c. pm 3 3 r-3'ac pm 

AustrianSch. 7 gro. prrt-par 8 gro. pm-pa 

Belgian Fr. Par-5c. pit Par 5c. du 

Danish Kr.' ! 4-1 ore pm I V 7 « ore pir 

Dutch Gld. 2V2'jc. pm 3V3c. p»ti 

W. German Dm. 1 3-2*apt. pm 3* 4 —3pf. pm 

Italian Lire. 5-4 lire dis 4-7 lire du 

Swedish Kr. 1 V'a ore pm ore pm-pa 


I V 7 « ore pm 
3'4-3c. prti 
3' 4 —3pf. pm 


4-7 lire du 
2 ore pm-pa r 


Gold Price at Fixing 


s. d, per fine 01 . , 
% per fine oz. 


Investment Currencies 


Investment $ (London): % \ 
Security £ (New York): % ! 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 



April 1, 

April 1, 

Week 

Wtrlc 

Estimate 

1962, 

1963. 

ended 

endco 

1963-64 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

J».< 


19, 

18. 

19. 

10 


1963 

1964 

1963 

194-1 


Ordinary 

Revenue 

Income Tax.... 
Oth. Inland Rev. 
Customs and 
Excise. 


2.789.000 

940,000. 


,607,511 I 1,559,15) 137,702 160,75! 
707,400 i 734,600, 21.700 24,500 


2,732,000 2,139,860 j 2,188.487 34,(474, 34.45' 

4,839,000 4,724,149 4,793.652 208,8481235.68 


Ordinary 

Expenditure 

Supply Service!. 4,139,008 4,402,679 4,550,272 
Other.. 748.000 543.202 621,293 


Total. 4^07,000 4,965,081 | 5.171,545 90.5131 10 M« 


Sinking Fundi, 


‘ Above-tin* " 
or Deficit .. 


“ Below-ltne ” Net Expen¬ 
diture** . .* 

Total Surplus or Deficit 


4- 4 

249^444 40M3I IIMM, 

46Sj664 497.255 34.74) 41.19 

1 • ^ 1 

739;) 10 {* 904006 82,494 BIA* 


Nojy Mtrket Rorrawlfig 

Nat receipt* from : . 

Tax Reserve CertWleates 74.822 44,511 [• 

Savings Certificates. 11,900 ~ IS,OOp 

Defence Oopds. 29,445 13,019 

Premiur Savings Bonds. 29,700 3f»300 


44,511 ^34,045 
15,000 1,900 - rg 

13,019: 3,130 I.J 

3f,300 600 * 


Total.^ .. 14*8871 * 90AJ»![-29^83|^ 

* Not touts to the Civil Contingencies Fund '£2 mill^ 
lit J943-44 «ompar»d"wlth £9 mWtan ♦****■ 


Post Office Dppf., OtiUwa. 
London. .v.W. i . 2 clcphuire 


Printed in Frijilund 8t. C’lemam, Preii«'Ltd.. Lnntkm r.C’,4. IHHellsIwd ’Py The 
Vkbiiefcul) lMl. Pohiuik on th(« ‘ itdMHM LK : Ovcrmsua' *«i, 
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. "TCfRBCH-CWCtf? 

"Eaist Africa The "choice was Igtd Salisbury thi^.jit''^^,^^Ss^/ 

’. . op ofokfi figure atust rest (p. 394). Hud klw^^M^aw leaders; 

..• : ■;■■ (p. 395X The ; ^''h^f;'?^7$96). Muted reds, anyway ■ 

, Cyprus ■ Who canpoiice^ .(r. 388). ; . 

V ■ ,' ‘“j. ” ^ ! ' 1 * ' ' 1 ' 

'Forces'for Peace The need |s/ho#i,;:t|Ot’;:ui somte;##^.disarmed future (p. 386), . K 

Far East For Malays*®* a ppW Maphiiiado ” opening ? (p. 390). For South ^ietthaa*, 

/ a new i4gh a f Yl ip i ^Chsyttbt .Wot, ft***, only one Chink, Wtwo 

(p. 392)'. For Japan andothers, a chili wind (p. 405). 

r WESTERN WINDOWS / 

Labour’s Line Mr Wilson’s Swansea statement of economic policy,.feefe dissected, is nowhere 
wild, but in places woolly (p. 388). . 7, . 

AaJ- , - ,,, " ^ 

' Europe’s Economies Recent growth compared (p. 438). Different ways of jA|ht{ig inflation 

(p. 435). How Itafy plans to plan (p. 441) t >\ V/; : 

Will British imports rise in 1964 as uncomfortabiy aS they rfW in the awkward 
phase of the last boom ? (p. 431). 

Shakespeare , a booming business (p. 415). 

' „ ’ ‘! V ' ' ' 

Britain’s Banks Too long mere playthings of Treasury convenience, they now stand dangerously 
exposed. And what about a real interest rate policy ?' (p. 425). 

Mr Johnson and Others The President Is determined that the poor shall not always be with the 

United States (p. 407). 

The Bobby Baker scandal is becoming his Administration’s first political crisis 
(p. 408). A confusion of Republican candidates (p. 410). 

Higher America gets ahead in the moon race (p. 410). 

How the tussle goes for the American supersonic transport (p. 437). 

How Hawker Siddeley outsold Boeing in Pakistan (p. 432). 

, Bigger Petrochemical plants have to i?e still biggef—because prices have been forced 

. _ ■» * .% - 'down by big surpluses (p. 427).' 

i ■ The TUCs Herald shares go to swell the King empire (p. 434)*' 

For Scrap Economists have long argued about price fixing in British steel. The Restrictive 
Practices Court now holds it to be in the public interest (p. 430). 

Less efficiency—the NFU’s seeming preference for farmers —ought to mean less 
subsidy (p. 391). 

For Shoppers A clean sweep of restrictions on shop hours is needed (p. 391). 

America’s retailing revolution (p. 411). 

What happened when France stopped resale price maintenance (p. 429). 

For Schools Sixteen’s a better leaving age ; but who’s to be Head ? (p. 390). 

, ' Pieties Je^jlit success story, in Spain;and beyond (p. 400X 

’ 'V’ : Jewfeh orthbtftwy is Israel’s problem (p, 399’ii. 

Damned Dots Soviet statisticians hit back at the CIA—but only with one hand (p. 404). 

The Economist . 22 Ryder Street . St. James’s . London . SW1 Detailed contents on page 385 






Wards have this boiler business all tied up! 


Packaged, they’call it. A complete boiler house 
plant, with all the ancillary equipment-^ 
supplied and installed as one unit of guaranteed 
efficiency. This modern, practical thinking is 


typical of all the companies in the Ward 
Group Which deal in industrial plant. That’s 
tvhy so many industries find they’re best served 
by Wards! 


THE W1B9 GROUP 

Parent Company: THOS. W. WARD LTD. 

Qwip HtaJ Office: ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. London Office: CHESTEEGATE HOUSE, VAGXHALL BRIDGE RD., S.W.l, 
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"I ? r I ,r | ’ L| ,Q . Unless correspondents specify to the Editor ressfry# 

/XJlJt A the rjght to prune individual letters* m : fit tbs space ‘available 


I -■ Cyprus , 

tiR—It Aiy 5 be ah unpopular thing to say 
„,wadaj 4 ibut were no* Greeks and Turks 
,bi c to Cyprus 

^ for ye^- -HW M* Andreas Ziartides so 
lightly pmpts but (Letters, January iM)— 
^nlv beciiwse dutijifc those years the island 
(vas rule# fey a third partywith no u com- 
jiunal ” we tp grind >, The Same phenol 
ienon has been observe# in other pens of 
vvorld.^Yours faithfully, , - 

t wester : G. RADCLtFFE-GENGE 

v" > * ‘ ^ -V ; 

ir—M r Z'i& tides’ letter (January i8th) 
m the question of Cyprus begs" some coha* 
merits. The Turkish people and t Greck- 
peaking people could hot live togetlier on 
he island but for the presence of a third 
rty who could and did act 4s an arbitrator. 
His examples, too, are on the face 

mly. To take the municipalities one has 
0 pass from the Greek-speaking people’s 
•art of Nicosia to the Turkish side to 
ibserve the neglect and frustration of the 
arter visafaris die former. 

Then he writes about “ Ankara’s annexa- 
jon appetite.” If there was anybody with 
n appetite it was surely Athens and not 
\nkara. The Turkish government’s main 
urpose has always been to protect its 
rople by every constitutional means. The 
resent constitution gives a right to any of 
he three governments (Britain, Turkey and 
rreece) to intervene jointly, and if that 
,ils, unilaterally to oppose an unconstitu- 
lonal suppression of their people. The fact 
hat the Turkish government did not inter- 
enc during the December massacre is 
nough to show their intention. The ques- 
itm is not only a majority v. minority prob- 
em, there are many other factors ’Which 
Duld show how fundament the Turkish 
ights are. We could ndi goihto these here, 
om at least show that ffiere ate two 
peoples” living on the island and the 
1 nited Nations Charter is clcgron this 
oint.—Yours faithfully, R* Ozbr 

University of London 


Oxford Observed 

Sir —Your reviewer of “Camford 
Observed” (January 18th) says that 
1 engineering, geography, sociology and 
agriculture are notoriously despised at 
Oxford.” Were this true, it would be very 
p*ad. But is it ? 

The vast new engineering laboratory will 
[enable the output of. engineering graduates 
be at least tlripWd^tiiaking it a very im¬ 
portant school,, Ut JfegjSqphy has been one 
'1 the first fopaBcane* of the 4 ‘ Haycer 
,^‘heme ” and i»^^anding in die important 
held of Soviet geography. Agriculture and 
forestry ate' wp reseated by eminent profes¬ 
ses, and agricultural economics by a wetl- 


fcstablisbed /tjnto. i ^petot of 

inteoaitional, rQ^tibn, 1 \/$k& ^>fqriha: 
chainnah of the 1 Board or Faculty of 
Agriculture and Forestry, 1 can certainty 
testify that these subjects ace hot felt to 
fee despised Finally to come closest tp 
my own field of interest ti&rc has bdeir t - 
remarkable expansion in sociology. ^ 

' ' Social anthropology has long been a 
wfcil-emrenchcd ♦ subject \ criminology is 
noW fully established, and in the central 
branches of sociology, recruitment has been 
brisk and successful In Mr Bryan Wilson 
of this college, Messrs Halsey and. Bim- 
feauiji and MjrtfJeanjFloud at Nuffield Col¬ 
lege, and Mr Peter Collison/of Barqett 
House, we have a gro^p of sociologists who 
are* universally and rightly regarded with 
respect, and who are ^attractmg graduate 
students even from universities where the 
subject has a longer history, fejtont of the 
scholars named have ^the feeling their sub¬ 
ject is despised ; nttf is k^Yotirs faithfully, 
All Souls College , Oxford Max Beloff 

EFTA 

Sir —In your article of January 25th on the 
coming general election and the Common 
Market, you say 44 there are mounting 
signs ” that 44 newer and more sophisticated 
industries” are 44 going to be hampered” 
unless they can rely on a tariff-free market 
larger than can be offered by “a popula¬ 
tion of less than 55 million.” Character¬ 
istically, you rest your whole argument on 
a simple arithmetical error. The population 
of the EFTA (European Free Trade (i.e, 
tariff-free) Area) is not “less than $5 
million,” but over 90 million.—Yours 
faithfully, Douglas Jay 

House of Commons 

[If Mr Jay considers that a new industrial 
revolution can be easily based on* the markets 
of EFTA, he is resting not on arithmetical error 
but on ignorance of modem industrial life.] 

Mr Heath’s Victory , 

Sir—Y ou rightly say that Heath should 
tpke the initiative, necessary, in using the 
weapon of unilateral tariff cuts or tariff 
suspensions to bring down prices. So far 
so good. You then say that he should say 
44 he will cut tariffs op imports of goods 
whose domestic prices have been unjusti¬ 
fiably raised.” If you mean goods whose 
domestic prices are higher than they would 
otherwise be as a result of protective duties 
on competing imports, how can this ever be 
justifiable ? By your admirable and con¬ 
sistent use of the word 44 unilateral ” you 
remove the necessity for 44 justifying ” the 
reduction of tariffs to Gatt or other govern^ 
merits. Before whom,* then* do they need 
to be justified ?t-Yours faithfully, 

Oliver Smedley 
London , EC2 Free Trade League 


lj)0B$i$erln 

Sm—*The stmejiiM& IA n, of your 
issue of January that Lord 

Dufferin ismso^dW.Fi; , *nd South 
Tyrone, is rotgrefywfrbif^ 

. I have been uked to express. surprise that 
a paper of such great repute should have 
published this and also to say that it caused 
a considerable amount of work in this office 
by people enquiring if this entailed his dis¬ 
claiming his 76-year-old title.—Yours faithr 
|ully, Norris D. McWhirtex 

Arthur Guinness Son, and Co. Limited 
London* Wi 1 

[Sorry. Confused by local misinformation, we 
got the wrong Marquess. 11 ©’oiadidatc is the 
Marquess of Hamilton, notttf Dufftftin and AvaJ 



A Crafts Centre 


Sir— I was glad that youirlsstte^af January 
25th drew attention to thetitSccat rejection 
by the Board of Trade of the Council 
of Industrial DesignVprpposal to establish 
a separate Crafts Cehtrc witiun the Design 
Centre, and the support the idea has 
received from the Consumer Council. 

It is unlikely for instance that the archi¬ 
tects of the new Coventry Cathedral would 
have gone to the supplier of any “ chi-clii 
gallery off Berkeley Square ” or“ boutique 
in Knightsbridge ” to select artist craftsmen 
for stained glass, silver, and embroidery. It 
is unlikely that an organisation such as the 
Council of Industrial Design would have 
energetically sponsored the proposal to 
exhibit the work of the best modem crafts¬ 
men at the Design Centre if it; were merely 
a question of ** fluting with hand-woven silk 
and big broWb teapots.” 

The Tact fc that the Council of Industrial 
design, «^,#s * bodj!; WMalai ng many 
emineht ^mawfacturers, 

beexp^wj tofeave^ie 

the free and creative craftmlaa is vitally 
important to %fewti*y, both In the evolution 
of pew design^ and in the Setting of stan¬ 
dards of quality. The Crafts Centre is fight¬ 
ing hard to break down official indifference 
to the rewards, both commercial and 
cultural, that a modem society may expect 
from enlightened^ public patronage of the 
work of its best designer-craftsmen. The 
accomplishments of the Arts Council have 
shown that public money is well spent on 
the fine arts: to deny the same advantages 
to the applied arts is, we contend, both 
illogical and shortsighted.—Yours faithfully, 

David Kindersley 
> - Hon. Chairman 

The Crafts Centre of Great Britain 
London Wi 

[The Crafts Centre this week lias a big brown 
teapot in the centre of ita window.] 
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If your company is involved in the processing of minerals 
or Other bulk materials, and there's a gleam in your eye 
which signifies expansion, then one of your biggest 
problems is how to synthesize a multitude of details into 
a single economical project: geological and feasibility 
surveys; financial and market reports; design, manu¬ 
facture and commissioning of new plant; supervision of 
production and training Of personnel during the initial 
working stages, eta 


This problem is one for the Edgar Allen Group. No longer 
Is it necessary to commission half-a-dozen different 
research and manufacturing organisations, the Group 
and their associates will undertake to handle—and are 
equipped to handle—the entire project, from the first 
gleam in the chairman’s eye to final, profitable maturity. 
When the idea is still in embryo, that’s the time to 
consult the Edgar Allen Group, Imperial Steel Works, 
Sheffield 9, The book “Materials Processing* 1 fully 
explains this service. 


SUe reduction of minerals end other materials. Materials drying. Materials calcining, heating, roasting 
and cooling, Plant for cement, lime, dolomite, magnesite manufacture. Dust collection*eq uipm e nt . 
Pulverized fuel plant. Heat exchange equipment and Industrial refrigeration plant 




IDGMl ALLENGROUP 
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to reduce office printing costs 
right across the board 



I. 

* 


m 

I. 

# 

When you have a problem in plastics reinforce¬ 
ments, thermal or sound insulation, corrosion pro¬ 
tection, air filtration, go straight to tie people most 
experienced in the manufacture of glass fibres... 


Fibreqfass 

Limited 


FIBREGLASS LTD • ST. HELENS • LANCS • ST. HELENS 24022 


Call in Gestetner, and be sure 6f a frank and unbiased 
discussion of the merits of the most advanced tech¬ 
niques as applied to your internal printing needs. 

Only Gestetner bffer both stencil and offset duplica¬ 
ting machines. Only Gestetner, therefore, are able to 
offer you the right machine for your purposes—and to 
back it up with such reliable service. 48 Branches 
throughout t(ie country provide regular maintenance, 
supply and advisory services on a telephone-call 
basis to all Gestetner users. 

Find out more about the Gestetner "twin-technique” 
range of printing and duplicating machines, now. 

GESTETNER 

Stencil • Offset 

Please let me have proof of the versatility and economy of the 
dew “twin-technique 11 range of Gestetner printing and duplicating 
machines. / am particularly Interested ini— 

STENCIL £jj OFFSET Q] 

Company . „ 

Add repp * 

for the attention of Mr. 

Gestetner Duplicators (B.S.O.) Ltd. 

Gostetaer House, 219 Boston Road, London, N.W.1 R / 25 
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STEEL AND THE NATION r 

STEEL has 

planned ahead 
for Britain’s growth 

Britain's needs for steel have been assured as far ahead as 1970. This vital contribution 
to Britain’s growth target—publicly acknowledged by Neddy—is the result of far-sighted 
planning by Britain’s steel industry. Massive capacity, effective research and the 
application of radically new processes have placed steel in the forefront of Britain’s 
technological revolution. British Steel is fully equipped to meet demand and win new 
markets at home and overseas. 

£1,500,000,000 ON NEW PLANT This vast sum has been spent by 
Britain’s 300 steel compan ies on new equipment and processes. Capacity 
has been doubled in fifteen years, while scrapping out-of-date plant. 

REVOLUTIONARY NEW PROCESSES Britain’s modern steel plants 
areaseflicient asany in the world, and use all the latest known processes 
for stcelmaking. 

£8,500,000 ON RESEARCH THIS YEAR into cost reducing tech¬ 
niques and improved steels backs up the industry’s development 
programme. Spending on research increases by 12% each year. 

BRITISH STEEL 

works well for you 

€/ ' 4l '.r >v ,* 

BRITISH IRONAND STEEL FEDERATION STEEL HOUSE TOTHILL STREET LONDON SWl 




We've warmed the sea up specially for your morning dip, 
and put it in an outdoor pool. Plunge in sans isouci, cavort, 
disport. . . until the maddening aroma of breakfast brings 
you leaping out like a pink young salmon! 

Breakfast starts a day of gastronomic delight. The most 
studied pose of the practising gourmet collapses in the, 
presence of a lobster k la Grand. Only the waiters remain 
imperturbable. 

Speaking of waiters, we shun the general run of woodenly 
inscrutable hotel staff. Our people actually like people; which 
is why you never get the impression that your request is 
unreasonable—even when it is. 

Truly, there are so many advantages— five-star a4.yap- 
tages—to a stay at the Grand, starting with your morning 
dip and ending with a nightly dance. In between: sailing, 
fishing, hacking, golf, tennis, race meetings; a fabulous 
coastline to explore; the glorious sweep of the open Downs; 
peeks into the past in many a quaint old town, through many 
an ancient battlement. . . 

Setid today for our illustrated brochure. 

THE 
GRAND 

HOTEL EASTBOURNE 

One of Europe's truly great hotels. . , . , , 
Under the personal direction of Mr* Richard Beattie 



—anywhere I 

In the car, on the site, on the spot—with Philips 83 you can dictate anywhere. 
This brand-new portable dictation machine is sturdy yet exceptionally easy 
to carry. Its batteries are obtainable all over the world. And It has a unique 
microphone that cuts out all unwanted noise, so you pan use it in the noisiest 
surroundings. Miniature tape cassettes eliminate tape threading and are 

designed for safe and easy posting. 

The new battery-operated 83 Portable 
is the perfect partner for Philips 82 
mains-operated dictation machine—the 
same tapes can be used and played on 
both. In fact, with the 83 out and about 
and the 82 in the office, you've the most 
useful dictation system everl 

83:55 gns. for complete basic equipment Including microphone and carrying case* 

See end hear it at your PHILIPS office- equipment dealer's or post the 
coupon for information. 




To: Philips Electrical Ltd., Dictation Machine 
Dept., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 


Please send me free information about Philips 
Dictation Machines. 

NAME. 

AObftESS, 


ECON. 1.2.64 
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OpMsflfyi a Srettflogr welding,^ II A Cincinnati Hydrotel copy milling machine 



One of 1,600 740 machines 

productive workers 



Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) Limited, have the resources to tackle all types of engineering: light 
or heavy. These resources cover skills, machinery, factory space, finance, technology and research faci 
a vast scale. The examples and statistics given here are from the South Marston Works of Vickers-Arm 
(Engineers) Limited, one of many all over the country able to supply the right products at the right pfi 
your needs. Put Britain’s most diverse engineering company to work for you. 

Write first to: R. Wonfor, Director, Vickers House, Millbank Tower, Millbank, London SW1. 
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heat batch processing unit fof freeze drying of food 


6 MeV supervoltage X-ray therapy spt 
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peering products 


One of 223 
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One of our works: 
SOUTH MARSTON 
An artist’s impression 


Vickers-Armstrofig&(Engineers) Limited 

Works at: Barraw Chesham Crayton^ Dartforcl Hemel Hempstead London 
Newcastle upon fyne ^Elswidk & Scotewood) Southampton South Marston 
Swindon WaL'efield Weymouth 
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Mr. Sells recognises a bargain when he sees one: ‘Northern & 
Employers Assurance* are the safest bargain in assurance ever— 

Happy families everywhere find a good bargain range of policies so wide that they oan handle 
in ‘Horthern and Employers Assurance'. They all your insurance needs. And they’re such 
give the finest service obtainable, including a friendly, helpful people to deal with. 


Ton’ll be on good terms with the 

NORTHERN& 

EMPLOYERS 

ASSURANCE 


Head Offices: 1 Mooxgate, London, E.C.2.—Hamilton House, London, E.G.4. 
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Wounds of Change 

I ORD SALISBURY is right. So in their day were Lord Eldon and the Duke 
of Wellington. Political revolutions are made, in Africa now as in 
England then, by minorities and by agitators importing dangerous ideas ; 
the majority, then -as now, bad their plaints and grievances but no wish or 
will of their own, to start with, to rule themselves ; the result, in freed Africa, 
is that power has gone to national leaders, popularly supported now, who cannot 
be changed except by force. With the ferment across black Africa surveyed 
on pages 394 to 398, does this mean that the independence of these countries 
should or could have been denied p* much delayed ? It is a question that, in 
conscience, has to be faced by all liberals—and by Mr Macmillan and Mr Maclepd 
who agreed on this at any rate. 

Sentimentality is the curse of politicians, whether of the left or of the right. 
The notion that, giyen their own affairs to run, the Africans would at once or 
soon do better for themselves, in liberties ~6f fa Wealth, than their colonial 
rulers could have done for them was always utopian. Seven years ago, it was 
plain that “ the fatal problem that is shaping itself fa Africa ” was “ whose 
domination, black (over black as well as white) or white ? ” Five years ago, it 
was clear, in Kenya, that the likelihood was of “ a single monolithic nationalist 
movement crying for * freedom ’ and built up by African political methods, in 
which a degree of intimidation is a normal ingredient ”; two years ago, it was 
the prospect that, as de-colonialisation went on in Africa, “black and white 
baaskap states may long have to co-exist.” These are quotations from The 
Economist itself, which has never wavered from the view that it was nevertheless 
both right and necessary to give the Africans their chance to rule themselves. 
This was indeed the declared aim of British colonial policy; “ African nationalism 
is the child of British imperialism.” 

The other sort of sentimentality is Lord Salisbury’s own, as he unburdened 
himself in the Sunday Times a week ago. This is that there was another option. 
Of course it is true that a longer process of transfer, more carefully prepared 
in all the preliminary parts of responsible statehood, from politicians, civil 
servants, doctors and teachers to policemen and soldiers, might have given the 
new states a better chance of stable survival and steady progress. But the 
choice was not there; perhaps the one case where the deadline dictated by 
local faqts was jumped by the ruling power was in the Belgian territories. The 
choice was not between early independence and a much longer tutelage ; it was 
between rife consequences of independence as it has happened* some of them 
bitter, and a much bitterer period of resistance, revolt and repression. 

Britain still cannot, in the world balance, shed all responsibilities in the old 
imperial places ; this is underlined again by Cyprus, by the African record in our 
spedai survey, and by Malaysia. But the essence of it all is the recognition 
that these peoples, for well or ill, have got to make their own choices and be 
responsible for themselves. “ The Prime Minister,” The Economist said of Mr 
Macmillan’s “ winds of change ” speech in 196a, “ evidently intends Britain to 
work 1 with* not against, Africah nationalism; but nationalism’s worst enemy can; 
stall be itself.* And if thc well-meant fear of dtitiftd conservatives now is that by 1 
giving nationalism its head in Africa “ th* outer bastions of die western world 
are*put iff peril, how much mote might thorn'have been put in peril if ^ritaifa 1 
baditbadthe resources, Were sitting -still on idea’s Jiead. - 1 > . > : ■ 
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Circle of Fear 

Is a United Nations umbrella over a Nato 
fire extinguisher the right equipment for 
keeping the peace in Cyprus? 


A fter the brutal eruption of communal violence and 
bloodshed in Cyprus over Christmas it was hoped that 
» Greek and Turkish Cypriots would come to their 
senses and recognise the urgent need for conciliation and 
compromise. That hope seems illusory. Mr Butler may have 
prevented for the moment the withdrawal of the Turkish 
foreign minister from the conference on Cyprus that has been 
meeting in London since January 15th. But unless the 
Cypriots themselves have a quite unexpected and, it now 
seems, quite improbable change of heart, the conference must 
be reckoned a failure. The problem is no longer what guaran¬ 
tees for the security and rights of the Turkish minority will 
be acceptable to both Turks and Greeks; the conditions for 
solving this dearly do not at present exist. The immediate 
problem is to prevent Greeks and Turks from simply fighting it 
out—with all the repercussions this would entail outside 
Cyprus. 

The Biitish Government made it clear from the beginning 
that British troops could go into Cyprus only as a temporary 
fire extinguisher, not as a permanent fire brigade. The 
accumulation of calls on the British armed forces since 
Christmas, and the painful realisation that there really is no 
easy way out in Cyprus, make it the more imperative to shift 
the burden. The question is, on to whose shoulders ? Those 
of Nato, or those of the United Nations ? The quick answer 
must be: whichever is most likely to get the co-operation of 
the people involved. 

Nato would have the advantage of being able to assemble 
a joint force quite quickly—more quickly, at any rate, than 
could the United Nations ; and it has an obvious concern with 
a situation that threatens to end in open hostilities between 
two of its members. Yet, for all the arguments in favour 
of it, Nato intervention could hardly fail to upset the Russians 
(already on Monday Moscow radio was fulminating about the 
threat of armed invasion by Nato ”) and it could have 
unfortunate long-term consequences for east-west relations, 
especially if American troops came in. Presumably this is 
one reason why Washington, while sympathising with the 
British request for help over Cyprus, has hesitated before 
involving itself directly. 


A better plan, if it could be mounted, would be to hand 
the problem over to the United Nations, but to propose 
that the UN force on the island should come chiefly from Nato 
countries. This would have the advantage of using the forces 
of the countries with the greatest interest in solving the 
problem quickly—just as the original plan for the UN Congo 
force was that it should be mostly African; but by putting 
the force under the authority and control of the United Nations 
the danger of east-west complications would be minimised. 
The solution would also have the advantage of being 


acceptable to the Greek Cypriots, who have reject! 
a Nato solution although the Greek government favours 
Archbishop Makarios may have his own reasons for preferrii 
a UN force, but these reasons are not directly relevant 
the urgent over-riding problem of keeping the peace, and th< 
should not be allowed to cloud other people’s thinking on th 
issue. It would be very difficult for Nato forces to land 
Cyprus in flat defiance of his wishes. But if the alternati 
seemed to be a Turkish landing which he knew the Briti 
would not oppose, he might well modify his attitude, 
should not be impossible to satisfy him by putting a U 
umbrella over forces that are in fact supplied by individi] 
Nato countries. 

The Turks, both in Ankara and in Cyprus, are willing 
accept an international force provided the Turkish forces ( 
the island (limited to 650 under the Zurich agreement) a 
increased. This condition is not acceptable unless the incren 
is merely symbolic. No doubt the Turks would like to ha 
sufficient force on the island to be able, if necessary, to prote 
their own people singlehanded without incurring the odiu 
and danger of invading the island. But this, of course, 
just the kind of highly dangerous unilateral intervention th 
must be prevented. Only when an international force c; 
guarantee that neither Greek nor Turk will take the law in 
his own hands will it begin to break the vicious circle of fe 
and mistrust that now runs from the Turks in Cyprus 
Ankara, and back from there to Athens and to the Grec 
in the island. War, as well as civil war, is still the risk. 


No Peace 
without 
a Sword? 


Eruptions across a troublec 
world make it urgent to 
discuss ways and means 0 
providing international 
peace-keeping forces 


u T^eack is indivisible,” wrote the Prime Minister to ft 
Y* Khrushchev on January 24th, “ and it is threaten* 
by any armed conflict, however local or smal 
scale it may at first seem to be.” Uppermost in his min 
was, perhaps, Cyprus, the conflict that Britain now urgenti 
seeks help in containing. The correspondence about peai 
that the Russian leader initiated on New Year’s Eve, in 
rather abstractionist style, has at least been dragged som 
distance towards the practical by the replies sent by Presidei 
Johnson and Sir Alec Douglas-Home. Mr Khrushchev invite 
all governments to renounce any resort to force to change stat 
frontiers; such a pledge, he argued, would greatly reduc 
tension. However, by the time he had listed all those terri 
torial claims that he, for his part, held to be just—and tbt 
apparently justifying resort to force—his proposal seemed ci 
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down to much less than the pledges that governments have 
already made in the United Nations charter. 

He set aside the question of Formosa, and all questions 
of colonial liberation (dodgily leaving it obscure whether this 
exception would, as some current Soviet statements convey:! 
“justify” an Arab attack on Israel, a state originally co-spon¬ 
sored by Russia). By specifying “ state frontiers ” only, he 
implied legalising the use of force, say, against west Berlin, 
or by North Vietnam against South Vietnam. Did not his 
formula, in practice, boil down to asking the west German 
government to renounce resort to force over the Oder-Neisse 
line (which it long ago renounced) ? 

Before Mr Johnson answered the Soviet leader, conflict 
flared in Panama and in Zanzibar; the Arabs conferred 
urgendy about Israel, Britain and others about Cyprus ; while 
the Yemen war smouldered on, Indonesia resorted to further 
use of force against Malaysia. Before the Prime Minister 
sent his reply, British troops had had to act in response to 
urgent appeals from the governments of Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika. Against this turbulent background, the Presi¬ 
dent’s and the Prime Minister’s letters took on a sturdy social- 
realist look alongside Mr Khrushchev’s abstractions. Mr 
Johason begged for “not only agreements in principle but 
also concrete actions.” Sir Alec gendy pointed to “ certain 
shortcomings in your ideas.” Both argued that force should 
be renounced regardless of M justification,” regardless whether 
the boundary in question was striedy a “ state frontier ” or 
not, or whether force was used or threatened directly or 
indireedy. 

Both also took up Mr Khrushchev’s very vague reference 
to “ growth and improvement ” in international peace-keeping 
machinery. Both urged that the United Nations’ peace-keep¬ 
ing functions must be strengthened. But, apart from a 
reminder of Russia’s duty to help solve the United Nations' 
financial problems, there was litde to indicate just what this 
meant. Mr Johnson promised his television audience on 
January 21st, the day after he wrote to Mr Khrushchev (and 
the day the Geneva disarmament talks reopened), that he 
would shortly propose “practical measures to ban the threat 
or the use of force,” and this “ on a much broader basis ” 
than the Soviet leader's suggested declaration of principle. 
One can hardly wait. 

Can one wait at all ? It is all very well to be assured 
that international peace-keeping is now accepted, by all major 
governments, as an essential part of the disarmament process ; 
that western, Soviet and “ neutral ” disarmament plans all 
provide for a build-up of United Nations’ peace-keeping 
strength in step with the reduction of national arms. On 
paper, this is true. But, at Geneva or elsewhere, the last thing 
(literally) that disarmament negotiators seem to want to talk 
about is just how this greater power should be provided for 
peace’s elbow. Meanwhile new local conflicts, whether in 
Cyprus or Borneo or Africa or the Arab world, pose an 
immediate threat to “ indivisible ” peace, while older sores 
still run bloodily, as in Indochina, or look ominously like 
reopening, as in Kashmir or Palestine. And the inadequacy of 
“ traditional ” peace-keeping resources should now be plain 
enough, at least to the British, whose thin red line is stretched 
to a Euclidean length without breadth. 

British forces have now been committed in five independent 
Commonwealth countries—-Malaysia, Cyprus, Tanganyika, 
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Kenya, Uganda. In each cast, the government of tie country 
asked for their aid; in each, it may well prove to have been 
of decisive and timely value ; but, in each, the problem arises 
of how to disengage them. It is a stupid distortion when Cairo 
radio accuses Britain of seeking to reconquer east Africa ; but 
when Cairo adds that getting troops out is apt to prove a much 
slower business than getting them in, it has a point—picked 
up, maybe, from its own Yemen experience. It is a stupid dis¬ 
tortion when Moscow radio says that “ the threat of invasion 
by Nato troops looms over Cyprus,” when what is actually 
being discussed is whether other countries could relieve Bri¬ 
tain’s overstrained army of the job of stopping the islanders 
from slaughtering each other ; but was it to be expected that 
all the talk of a Nato policing force for Cyprus—which, unlike 
Greece and Turkey, is not a Nato member—would not excite 
suspicion in communist, and other, capitals? 

Y et, contrary to popular belief, chaos is not invariably a 
pleasing spectacle even to communist powers. So far, 
British action in Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda has been 
observed by a mild Moscow and an even more notably silent 
Peking (Mr Chou En-lai’s current itinerary has been wrecked 
by the east African mutinies). In a nuclear and largely balkan- 
ised world, there is an interestingly widespread common 
interest in averting Sarajevos, or at kast in containing their 
repercussions. In general, a healthy nervousness about 
“ escalation ” from local conflicts prevails. But why, then, is it 
so difficult to mobilise the general peace-keeping will ? Why 
so much latter-day recourse to that flattered but flustered 
dowager. Pax Britannica, when the new nations of a new world 
should rationally be pinning their hopes on something much 
more contemporary and with-it, a Pax Encyclopcedica ? 

A recent analysis of the peace-keeping problem prepared 
for the Institute for Strategic Studies* found merit in the major 
powers’ growing reluctance to use their own strength for inter¬ 
ventions whenever turbulence appeared among weak and 
unstable new states ; but it dwelt on the point that “ the growth 
of collective action must keep pace with the decline in great 
power action.” This pace-keeping is today crucial to peace¬ 
keeping. It is just not good enough to relegate the peace¬ 
keeping problem for discussion at the far end of the long 
agenda of disarmament, as if it could be worked out at leisure 
when a disarmed world ultimately heaves into sight. 

No Pallas Athene of peace-keeping is going to spring, some 
distant day, fully armed from the head of Zeus or U Thant 
or anybody else. As President Johnson said last week about 
disarmament, the best way to begin is to begin. In the world 
of 1964, with existing peace-keeping resources, both “tradi¬ 
tional ” ones and those grudgingly embodied in the United 
Nations, at full strain, there is no lack of immediate material 
from which to draw conclusions about practical ways and 
means. 

* World Order and New Slates. Bv Peter Calvocoressi. Chatto & Wind us, 
1962. 113 ppgeb. 12b. 6d. 
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THIS YEAR'S ELECTION 

The Swansea Manifesto 


M r Wilson’s long speech at Swansea last week was the most 
authoritative resume yet of the intended economic policy of 
the government which at present looks most likely to be 
ruling Britain by the end of this year. As its 8,000 words were 
too many for the newspapers to publish in full, it deserves dose 
textual analysis and criticism in these columns. It was a bit odd 
that a speech with which Mr Wilson was dearly trying to reassure 
Conservative business opinion promptly set the stock markets 
reding. 

Mr Wilson began by intimating—time will show whether 
accurately—that Labour will not be fighting this election on a 
promise to spend a lot more government money than the Con¬ 
servatives, who, he said, have themselves preferred a “ prodigious, 
and by Conservative standards uncharacteristic, list of expenditure 
commitments.” The real argument—here Mr Wilson was Certainly 
right—'Should be : “ can the Conservatives or Labour best 
galvanise pur sluggish, fitful economy ” in order to secure the 
growth in national income to pay for all this ? “ This,” said Mr 
Wilson, “ is a straight question; it demands a straight answer.” 
Rationalists should now judge whether Mr Wilson gave it. 

Short-Term Policies 

Mr Wilson’s opening analysis was remarkably orthodox. He 
was afraid that the present “ deliberately engineered consumption 
boom ” might quickly cause a crisis, because 

The basic infrastructure of Tory economic society soon succumbs 
to insupportable strains. A rapidly expanding home market exerts 
a dangerous pull on exports ; a disproportionate rise in imports is 
needed to feed our factories and shops. 

Although one might justly ask what on earth is meant here by 
the phrase “ basic infrastructure of Tory economic society,” this 
passage was really very right wing. So—although sensibly so— 
were the first three weapons with which Mr Wilson said that a 
new Labour government would meet such strains if they emerged 
in 1964. These weapons were a rise in Bank rate ; an incomes 
policy (an idea which he claimed, no doubt to Mr Cousins’s and 
the Conservatives’ surprise, that the Conservatives had purloined 
from speeches by Labour spokesmen in both 1957 and 1961); and, 
thirdly, some undefined steps to “deal with the problem of 
administered prices ” (an idea which he did not explain that Labour 
had purloined from the Federation of British Industries’ recent 
proposals to the National Economic Development Council). 

To each of these three Tory policies, Mr Wilson admittedly 
attached a rather silly Labour addendum. The rise in Bank rate 
would not be allowed to “ force on the nation ” a structure of high 
long-term interest rates, and Labour would 4< take special care by 
die use of a two-tier interest rate structure ... to ensure that 
local authorities get capital for housing at rates which represent 
the power of the Government to borrow.” This extensive rigging 
of the capital market would not work, because capital would then 
inevitably start to seep away from the less remunerative (and more 
essential) tier or end of the market to the more remunerative one. 
Secondly, Mr Wilson claimed that a commitment to incomes 
policy was easier for Labour because “ we come to the two sides 
of industry with no responsibility for the faith-breaking inter¬ 
ference with collective bargaining and industrial conciliation and 
arbitration.” But if an incomes policy is not to involve such 
“interference,” what on earth does an incomes policy mean? 
Thirdly, his pledge to deal directly with price inflation was spoiled 
by a careful aside that 


Mr Wilson’s economic 
policy under review 

this isn’t going to be solved by price war between supermarkets 
and small traders in die High Street, which at best might reduce 
the cost of living over a period by . . . one per cent. 

In other words, die cynic might suspect, it is not going to be 
solved by anything so politically unacceptable as competition. 

These blots do not make it the less welcome that Labour has 
now said that it would utilise some of the more sensible of past 
and even putarive Tory polides if a Labour government does face 
a short-term crisis later this year. But they do rather detract from 
the claim chat Labout would usfe them better than the Tories. 

Lorrg-Terrti Policies 

However, as Mr Wilson said, the more important question is 
whether Labour is going to proffer some dynamic long-term 
policies, which the Conservatives have not used and which could 
“ensure that future expansion docs not plunge us into crisis.” 
His main claim was that Labour would introduce 

structural changes in British industry that will . . . strengthen 
our export-import relationship and . . . repair those gaps in the 
economy—whether of capital equipment or of skilled manpower— 
which are such a serious limiting factor to edntinufed expansion. 

His first few specific suggestions about exports—such as the 
“ important need ... to set up a Commonwealth Trade Council ” 
—sounded like pure (if no doubt harmless) gimmicks. More 
importantly, on tax incentives for exporters, Mr Wilson professed 
“ an open mind on proposals for a value-added or turnover tax ” 
(another suggestion which he daimed, rather oddly, to have 
originally invented), but said that he would “ also want to use 
the tax system vigorously to encourage improved productivity 
among those industries or parts of industry who have it in their 
power to increase exports, or to save imports.” This turned out 
to mean—and here he really did start delineating a new policy— 
that Labour would rely very heavily indeed on spcdal selective 
investment allowances, speedier write-off provisions and direct 
capital subventions for industries (or even for individual firms) 
that it particularly wanted to encourage. 

Four sorts of beneficiary were proposed. First were industries 
believed to have a large export potential like those “producing 
tractors, heavy electrical equipment, or chemical plant ” and par¬ 
ticularly firms operating “ in the field of developmental capital for 
Commonwealth and other countries.” The examples cited suggest 
some of the dangers as well as the attractions. The capital sub¬ 
ventions would be likdy to go to industries that have had good 
export opportunities in the recent past rather than those necessarily 
likely to be growth export industries of the future (unless civil 
servants devised some totally new techniques for guessing about 
these); they look as if they might be concentrated particularly 
heavily on the most cyclically-affected industries Britain has, and 
on exports (such as those in the field of Commonwealth “ develop 
mental capital ”) for which the customers are not well able to pay- 
The selective pork-barrel would be very difficult to keep dear from 
political pressures and strains. In {fact almost any positive tax 
encouragement for successful exporting industries would be a 
thoroughly scnsihle departure from Tory habits ; but would capital 
allowances for the Government’s hazarded selections be the best 
method ? 

Mr Wilson's second suggested group of beneficiaries Were the 
potential “import-savers” : He said he would like to down 
and work out in detail from the trade returns all those imports 
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iich rise sharply when production increases/’ One can do some 
this sum for him. Apart from raw materials (which Britain 
nnot economically produce), the main imports which rise quickly 
a time of boom are partly imports of brand new things (for 
iich cur ports must always be kept open if competitiveness is 
i to stagnate) and partly imports of machinery where British 
justry runs into some bottlenecks at the top of the cycle, but in 
iich it has surplus capacity at other parts of the cycle ; to over- 
pand these industries by capital subventions could make un- 
gnomic underemployment throughout most of the trade cycle 
rsc. This is no argument against a study of this kind, but a 
ming against expecting too much from it. 

Thirdly, Mr Wilson looked forward to “ the creation of new 
blicly-owned industries based on science.” He argued that “ the 
it and costly Research and Development contracts which the 
jvernment had placed in the past few years for missiles and 
lirary aircraft,” and which had often wasted “hundreds of 
Uions of pounds spent on weapons which never got off the draw- 
; board,” should be extended in a large way to civil industry, 
ic temptation is irresistible to point out that more hundreds of 
Ilions of pounds might then be wasted on civil projects that 
■er got off the drawing board either. Mr Wilson’s fourth sort 
special capital or investment allowance would go to encourage 
installation in manufacturing industry of “ named types of 
omative equipment.” There might be something to be said 
this, although it is difficult to see a clear distinction between 
linary sorts of investment and sorts which are suddenly called 
utomativc and in any case Mr Wilson spoiled his argument 
hastily explaining that he did not want to encourage “the 
nputcrisation of betting shops ” or heavy investment in “ firms 
•during shopfitting equipment for the home market.” If com¬ 
ers are the most efficient way of running betting shops, it is 
ticult to see why Mr Wilson wants them to absorb the scarce 
lied services of mathematicians instead. 

flic truth is surely that Mr Wilson is mistaken if he supposes 
t the limiting factors on recent British expansion have 
n. almost equally, gaps in capital equipment and skilled man- 
vcr. The bottlenecks in skilled manpower certainly exist, and 
of the things Mr Wilson said about the training or retraining 
it (“ Why not bring the state in as a third party to give status 
1 standing to the apprentice in his period of training ? ”) are 
st welcome. Indeed they could with advantage have been more 
ical. But it is doubtful whether expansion would go forward 
: whit faster if the men in Whitehall were to use the tax system 
try to direct investment into the fields where they think they 
ild outguess the market about the effectiveness of future export 
other essential demand. Apart from generous and generalised 
>t selective) investment allowances, the best tax reform here 
uld be that so often advocated by Sir Robert Shone of Ned : 
myroll tax which would make the use of scarce skilled labour 
Hinsive, and which would therefore encourage the installation 
abour-saving machinery wherever it can save labour quickest. 

lie Treasury’s Role 

Wr Wilson again suggested stronp’y that his senior economic 
listry will be a Minister of Production or Planning (“what 
ddy has begun* this ministry must carry through to cona¬ 
tion ”), leaving Mr Callaghan at the Treasury to fill a sort of 
rcau of the Budget role. Apart from introducing an effective 
ns tax, one of Mr Callaghan’s briefs in tax reform Will be “ at 
margin”' to impose more takes on companies rather than on 
ividuals, and in particular to “ return to the pre-1958 system 
discriminating sharply between distributed and non-distributed 
►Sts.” , 

Fbis is really pretty silly. As << companies on Mr Wilson’s 
cured list for selective investment allowances would presumably 


see their total tax bid go down* it implies that other companies 
could see their total tax bill rise (and their ability tip invest fall) 
fairly sharply. The discrimination against distributed profits would 
hit some successful new companies or industries which sought by 
generous dividend ^policies to attract capital into their expanding 
fields; and it would mean that established old companies would 
have an incentive to plough back their profits into investment in 
their own old industries, even if these were not the places where 
fresh investment was really needed. It would also be a charter for 
take-over bidders. If Mr Wilson wants to mulct private capitalists, 
let him put up the personal rate of tax on all unearned income— 
or, much better, introduce a gifts tax or even a wealth tax—-rather 
than distort the Uses of investment funds while still in companies’ 
hands. The redistribution of real investment is unlikely to be recti¬ 
fied, either, by Mr Wilson’s declaration that he will introduce a 
licensing system to hold back the “ starting dates of less essential 
building such as offices ” in “ any area where essential programmes 
are in danger of being crowded out or delayed.” This would no 
doubt help organisations which had already completed new office 
buildings in London at this tail end of the first office building 
boom, and were finding difficulty in letting them ; it would be 
unlikely to do anything much else. 

All this should not be made to sound too crabby. If Labour is 
now on the verge of returning to power after twelve years in the 
wilderness, it is not coming back in a deliberately irresponsible 
mood. The impression left by the Swansea manifesto is not that 
it is wild anywhere, but only that in too many places it is woolly. 
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T11E REPRIEVE OF TOWNLEY 

The second reply of Sir George Grey to the remonstrances 
of the Derbyshire magistrates . . . will probably close 

the official and semi-official correspondence in reference 
to the respite of George Townley. . . . But the defence of 

the Home Secretary in the course which he adopted is rested on 
the assumption that, under the Act 3 and 4 Viet., c. 54, clause 
the first, the certificate forwarded to him by the volunteering 
Magistrates and Surgeons left him no option. , . . It is 

clear, however, that the clause in question must be repealed 
without delay. ... It places in the hands of any two magis¬ 
trates and any two surgeons the power of setting aside the 
decisions of the criminal tribunals, and rescuing any criminal 
from the grasp of the law. We all of us know how Justices of 
the Peace are appointed, and of what stuff they are often made. 
There is probably not a borough—certainly not a county—-where 
two Justices cannot be found whom it tomld be easy for 
benevolent, or friendly, or crotchetty persons to persuade that 
any man who had committed a strange, or a very heinous, or an 
unaccountable crime, without what seemed to them adequate 
motive or sufficient provocation, was insane. There would 'be 
still less difficulty in finding tw'o medical men who could be 
induced to certify to the insanity of such prisoner. The theories 
of insanity are infinitely various ; the subject is a very subtle and 
complicated one ; the fees offered are sometimes very large 5 
surgeons arc often very muddle-headed, and occasionally very 
poor. There are already to be found many professional and 
not a few magisterial minds misty and illogical enough to assume 
that a man who commits so dreadful a crime as murder— 
especially if he be a well-educated, a naturally, mild, or a well- 
mannered man —must be insane. It can never be difficult for 
such criminals so to behave as to give sqch magistrates and Such 
surgeons, so prepossessed, and so pemrted, a plausible excuse 
for certifying to that iritanity which priori they infer. Jt is, 
we fca& stiff more easy to find four qualified men in every county 
and every large town vliose di^like to capital punishment is so 
fanatical and unscrupulous that they '^wotud not think it wrong 
to sign a certificate of lunacy for every criminal under sentence 
of death, if id no other way they could ensure a commutation of 
his punishment. 
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EDUCATION 


School to Sixteen 


A t last the Government has declared a 
. date for raising the school leaving age 
by a year to sixteen. It is a pity that it 
delayed the announcement so long, and 
that it has set the date as far ahead as 
1970 - 71 . But now at least the education 
authorities and the teacher training colleges 
can see the formidable and necessary target 
before them ; and the teachers and educa¬ 
tionists can start doing the necessary hard 
thinking about how to modify and lengthen 
the final year’s curriculum in the light of the 
Newsom committee’s proposals. Moreover, 
the delay will give time for consideration 
of the Flowden committee’s report on the 
primary schools; one question it will 
consider is whether more secondary teachers 
would (and should ?) be made available if 
the starting age for schooling was raised 
from five to six. 

Monday’s debate on education still left 
unanswered the big question about minis¬ 
terial control of education—meaning control 
of the balance between the demands on 
resources of expanding the schools and ex¬ 
panding higher education. There have been 
rumours that Mr Hogg might be made chief 
Minister of Education, with Sir Edward 
Boyle as a kind of separate but equal cabinet 
minister within the same ministry. This 
would surely be the worst sort of confusion, 
even as a purely temporary device. If there 
is any truth in rhe story that the Prime 
Minister promised Mr Hogg control over 
higher education on that troublesome Friday 
in October when he was having difficulty in 
forming his administration, the best thing 
would be to get the formal structure 
right now ; to let Mr Hogg have the all-over 
education ministry for the time being with 
two competent Ministers of State for the 
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schools and for higher education respec¬ 
tively. The able Sir Edward Boyle should 
then be moved into some other cabinet post, 
and the tenant of that other cabinet post 
simply retired. Sir Alec has been long 
enough in the saddle now to know which 
are the misfits in the administration that he 
inherited from Mr Macmillan ; there are 
some such misfits, and it would be hearten¬ 
ing to see Sir Alec change his image from 
that of an amiable chap to a man of steel. 


ELECTION DATE 


Parliament Till When ? 

T here does not seem to be any truth in 
the newspaper stories that Mr Heath’s 
resale price maintenance bill is to be 
softened, so that the onus of proving 
whether individual instances of it are in 
the public interest could be shifted from 
traders to the registrar. Mr Heath’s inten¬ 
tions remain entirely firm. But what is true 
is that the Government regards itself as 
committed merely to introducing the bill 
this session. If, before the bill has been 
passed. Sir Alec wants to call a general 
election, he will feel free to do so. There 
are undoubtedly iwo different schools of 
advice in the cabinet about that election 
date. On political grounds, some of the 
most senior ministers recommend hanging 
on until October. On perfectly genuine 
national grounds—politicians are not always 
cynical—others are expressing opposition to 
this. Their argument is that in the last 
days of any Parliament good government 
of the country becomes practically impos¬ 
sible, and that these last days should there¬ 
fore not be protracted. There is no evidence 
of which school Sir Alec himself inclines. 

One intriguing factor is that during the 
fortnight to January 24th, when Mr 
Macleod’s revelations and the fight over 
resale price maintenance were supposed to 
be rocking the Conservative party, Labour’s 
lead on the Daily Telegraph’s Gallup poll 
in fact dropped from ri to 7 points. 
Some Tories claim this as proof that Sir 
Alec is now making his mark. But a quite 
important factor may have been that, almost 
nightly during this period, trade union 
leaders connected with the Steel of Wales 
strike had been appearing on television, and 
making consistent asses of themselves, ft 
looks gs if by this weekend the Steel of 
Wales Strike may be over. The Labour 
party, as well as South Wales, will heave a 
sigh of relief if it is. The next question may 


then be whether the Conservatives gain fre 
the topical picture of Britain acting as 
peace-keeping force round the world; it 
possible that the spectacle pf things goi] 
wrong ” in independent ex-colonies mig 
tend to cause a shift ro the right. 


VIETNAM 


Tougher 

S aigon’s military junta, in power sin 
last November, has not proved durab 
The effect of the bloodless events of Wt 
nesday night is that a new junta has rak 
over: a smaller, tighter, more radical 0 
than that led by the amiable General Mir 
Colonel Khanh, who has taken over, was 0 
of the potential leaders of last autumi 
coup d'etat, but Minh got in first and Kha 
stayed in the central highlands. T 
original plan seems to have been for Kha 
to be front man to General Khiem, one 
the more determinedly anti-commun 
officers. It must now be assumed that 1 
partnership has been resumed, for when 1 
junta reshuffled its cabinet on January ( 
Khiem was appointed commander of 
third army corps around Saigon. It can n< 
be seen that this was a tactical error on 1 
part of the displaced junta. 

The new men’s main complaint agaii 
the former junta—apart from the usi 
grouse of “ outs ” against “ ins ”—was tl 
it looked too like President Diem’s regin 
Especially resented was the retention of 1 
former vice-president, Mr Tho, as pri 
minister, and it was argued that he fa 
been a, party to the Diem regime’s conta 
(through French good offices) with 1 
Vietnamese Communists. The immedi; 
prospect, therefore, is of energetic war-vw 
ing and a plague on Gaulism ; Thursda 
break with France showed the way. 


MALAYSIA 


Closer 

M R ROBERT KENNEDY’S visit tO Lo 
on January 24th-27th has shown t 
British and American views on Malaysia a 
Indonesia are closer than at one time set 
likely. The United States evidently 
the British yiew of who i* threate 
and is as anxious as Britain that 
guerrillas should get out of northern^ 

—partly, of course, because the 
there could ultimately involve the Un 
States. To some extent this agreement 1 
been achieved dnly by concentratm| on J 
immediate issue or a cease-fire and lg 
what may follow. British reticence 1 
that the two governments do not see eve 
eye on American aid to Indonesia; and t 
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ritisb, while anxious that the three-power 
Us in Bangkok should take plape (which 
eements over the meaning of 44 cease- 
may yet prevent), remain suspicious 
what may come out of them. 

This is the real issue. President Sukarno's 
newed enthusiasm for “confronting” 
Lalaysia does not necessarily mean, as it 
15 in some circles been taken to mean, that 
is determined to sabotage the talks before 
jy start: he could hardly be expected to 
iandon the basis of his policy before nego- 
itions begin. But it is a reminder of just 
iw far apart Indonesian and Malaysian 
ews are. What agreement at Bangkok or 
ter meetings is possible ? The answer 
v be none ; but if there is a solution it is 
tely to involve the resuscitation of 
Maphilindo ” (in its original, as distinct 
om its recently expanded, form) involving 
grouping of the Philippines, Malaysia 
id Indonesia “ working together in closest 
rmony hut without surrendering any por- 
m of their sovereignty,” to quote the 
iginal Manila Accord. Given the mutual 
istrust of two of the three parties, this is 
tricky concept (and, incidentally, one on 
rich Britain and the United States may 
:il differ). But if there seems to be any 
ancc of a serious agreement, which would 
honestly implemented, the Maphilindo 
:a should not be watered down, or simply 
iected, in advance. 


ISARMAMBNT 

Freeze That Bonfire 

) f two proposals from the communist 
group at the Geneva disarmament talks 
at drew attention this week, the one diplo- 
itically canvassed by the Poles looks 
stinctly more inviting than the one 
rmally tabled by the Russians. Mr 

iarapkin suggested that “all bombers of 
countries ” should be destroyed—not in 
c course of general disarmament, but as 
i early 44 partial measure ” that would 
duce the risk of war. Although Mr Foster 
ditely expressed American 44 interest ” in 
is Soviet proposal, it will be hard to take 
seriously until the Russians abandon their 
therto cast-iron refusal to allow any real 
rification on their own soil, or indeed to 
scuss ways and means of verification. 

The proposal of a universal 44 bomber 
mfire ” at first sight looks like a mere 
:sture to outbid and evade the more modest 
practicable American idea of scrapping 
isolescent American and Soviet bombers 
(- 47 $ and Badgers). This smaller bonfire 
uld involve neither such sweeping veri- 
tion, nor the equally tricky problem of 
ting France and Britain-—and China and 
donesia and Israel and the Arabs and 
°cle Tom Gobley ?—ho give up their 
ces de frapp*, nuclear or conventional: 

In disarmament's faropi terminology, the 
best thing to a bonfire is t freeze. For 
years Poland, with Russian support, has 
‘d that central EuroperMjermatiy, 
- aiKl\£S^io8k^^la^sboiild he 
^red of all nuclear arms, and that con- 
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vention&l forces in the area should be 
reduced on bpthaides. The western govern¬ 
ments still reject this 44 Rapacki plan ” on 
the ground that in practice u would tilt the 
military balance against them. The Poles 
emphasise that they have not now again' 
revised the already much modified Rapacki 
plan. What they are now plugging, and 
will soon formally present at Geneva, is, a 
distinct idea, maybe best termed the Plock 
plan, since Mr Gomulka first aired it in a 
speech at Plock on December 28 th. 

It would merely “ freeze ” nuclear arms 
in central Europe, not eliminate thorn 
(though it might run to conventional cute). 
This, the Poles argue, would protect, not 
upset the balance. There is, admittedly, the 
tricky question whether the central Euro¬ 
pean freeze would also ice up the adjacent 
sea, blocking west German participation in 
the projected Nato multilateral nuclear fleet. 
There is a further question whether any 
move that seems discriminatory against Ger¬ 
many might not give a handle to precisely 
these elements in Germany who arouse 
Polish fears; certainly, German reactions 
must be scrutinised with care and sympathy. 
But the Plock plan at least offers a promising 
start on the road to real verification. 

SHOP HOURS 

Time for Change 

he proposal to abolish resale price 
maintenance has thrown in question 
what is to many a still more irksome restric¬ 
tion: that on shop opening and dosing 
hours. The Home Secretary, one of whose 
rag-bag duties this is, has said he will consult 
shopkeepers, trade unions, local authorities 
and (normally unheard) consumers to see if 
reform is needed. The trouble is that most 
shopkeepers will probably say it is not. At 
present 5.30 or 6 pm is still overwhelmingly 
the normal closing hour, although almost 
everywhere the statutory permissible limit 
of 8 pm and 9 pm one night a week (later 
still for confectioners and tobacconists) is 
in force. Most shops either cannot be 
bothered or cannot afford to organise them¬ 
selves and their staff into business hours 
over and above the trade union working 
week of 44 hours. Those who object to a 
change do so on the contradictory grounds 
that they do not want a 44 free for all ” and 
that there is no demand. 

Those who would like to see a scrapping 
of the Shop Hours Act—and of the ludi¬ 
crously varied rules about Sunday trading 
—come on the whole from the extremes of 
the retail trade: the supermarkets, and the 
local one-man or family-run shop. But, 
because many, and the most influential, 
44 little shopkeepers ” employ a little labour, 
every effort in die past fifty years to exempt 
the self-employed shopkeeper frpm restric¬ 
tions has been defeated. The view of the 
Nation*} Chamber of . Trade: M dutf tf a 
working woman finds all the shops shut 
when she gets home in the evening “ she 
should get up ten minutes earlier in tie 
morning.” 
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The progressive end of the shop workers’ 
tnde umnn movement recognises that its 
own agreements on hours worked and 
lengdioftimt off are far more important 
than opening times (originally restricted for 
their sakes>—though the union still officially 
stands for stricter limitation of business 
hours. Shift working becomes mathe¬ 
matically more feasible with an extension of 
permissible opening time, but is not popular 
either with many of the part-time married 
women who make up 4 large proportion of 
shop assistants or wwh many of the skilled 
and managerial staff. But thesupennarkets, 
who hardly employ any skilled labour on 
the shop floor, arc not up against the same 
problems—and seem to be able to find 
women willing to work until 8 or 9 pm. 
Most supermarkets would like to extend 
hours as late as .the public wants. Mr Brooke 
should be brave and change the law so that 
they or anybody else can. 

FARMING 

Mass Production Ahead 

D elegates to the annual meeting of the 
National Farmers’ Union were in 
splendidly knockabout form when they 
gathered in London this week to add their 
bass to their leaders’ -call for a 25 per cent 
rise in farm incomes over the next three 
years. Most interesting of all was the 
debate on a resolution which urged that 
the trend to efficient, large scale food pro¬ 
duction should be actively discouraged by 
the union: the resolution was narrowly de¬ 
feated. Delegates spoke of one 44 concrete 
establishment ” which may seek to produce 
2,000 cattle a week or one-thirtieth of 
national beef output; and of a single poultry- 
man who may soon be producing 7 per cent 
of all the eggs Britain needs. The operators 
of these food factories, it was argued, are 
44 an economic embarrassment to all of us 
as true farmers, to the Ministry and to the 
taxpayer.” 

The first is certainly true. The second 
and third are only true because the system 
of food subsidisation offers a return to 
farmers which enables even the inefficient 
to survive—and therefore means that the 
very efficient can still make a mint. Now, 
when some farmers are rapidly becoming 
so extremely efficient, is the time to change 
this subsidy system—but not in the direc¬ 
tion proposed by the NFU. Those who shy 
away from the suggestion that the real next 
problem in agriculture should be to think 
out how to pension some fanners off the 
land on generous terms, should ponder the 
implications of what these farmers them¬ 
selves foretold. 



Juggler Juggled 

iw 1 '1 

M edgar faurb, General de Gaulle’s 
i, emissary to Mr Mao Tse**ung last 
October sod twipc a prime minister in the 
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bad old Fourth Republic, was a conjurer 
who could hold a National Assembly, largely 
composed of conjurers* spellbound with his 
tricks. But his virtuosity (like theirs) was 
apt to be self-defeating. He may have 
over-reached himself again in his now 
famous u two Chinas ” trick. 

The French government has claimed to 
be doing the West a favour in recognising’ 
the Peking government. The argument 
was that France would persuade Mao to 
accept a French ambassador while another 
French ambassador (as far as one can 
follow M. Faure’s nicely balanced ambi¬ 
guities) would stay on in Taipeh as the 
representative to General Chiang Kai-shek 
in his capacity as ruler of Formosa. If 
Peking silently accepted this and Chiang 
failed to react, hey presto 1 two Chinas, or 
at least one and a bit, both bemused into 
passivity. If Chiang broke off relations, the 
blame was boorishly his. 

But Chinese are at least as fly as French¬ 
men. Once the communique announcing 
an exchange of representatives between 
Paris and Peking was out, the Chinese com¬ 
munists pointed out that their man would 
come only if Chiang’s left Paris. Chiang, 
probably under American pressure, has pro¬ 
tested but not withdrawn his man. So 
General de Gaulle is probably left with the 
distasteful task of slapping his “ wartime 
comrade Chiang in the face. He may not 
do it under the arc-lights of Friday’s press 
conference. The French have three months’ 
grace while mere charges d’affaires are 
exchanged. But government spokesmen 
were already saying on Wednesday that the 
41 two Chinas ” theory is meaningless in 
international law. Quite so. 

The more substantial question is how 
many states will vote for China’s admission 
at die UN General Assembly in September 
and thus singe Uncle Sam’s beard at 
election time. Since President Tsiranana of 
Madagascar has said he will not recognise 
communist China, it looks as if most French- 
speaking African governments will follow 
the general’s lead only if others do so first. 


GERMANY AND ITALY 

Nearly at One 

R OME, which he visited on Monday and 
Tuesday, was Herr Erhard's last port 
of call in his cruise round the major capitals 
of the West since taking office. But last, 
in terms of real agreement, does not mean 
least. It is clear from the communique 
(issued after the visit) that the Germans and 
Italians are now openly as well as tacitly at 
one with each other more than either is with 
General de Gaulle’s France. This has 
closed the period of strain between the two 
countries since the Franco-German treaty 
made the Italians fear they were going to be 
among die subjects of a Franco-German 
condominium in Europe. 

Germans and Italians agree on an 
4 ‘open” Europe, including Britain, and a 
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44 democratic ” one. Apart from a state¬ 
ment of non-Gaullist intentions, the word 
44 democratic ” seems to mean a reinforcing 
of the European Parliament’s powers. Both 
governments are, of course, disciples of the 
Atlantic partnership and the Kennedy round 
of tariff talks. The 44 reconciliation ” has 
even had bilateral effects since the Italo- 
German economic committee set up in 1956 
is to be revived. This is a practical point 
as Italy now has a trade deficit with 
Germany. 

However, on the really major issues, 
European political union and the Nato 
mixed-manned nuclear force, it is clear that 
little is likely to happen before the British 
elections at the earliest. Signor Moro, the 
Italian prime minister, and Herr Erhard 
have repeated that the Six will do nothing 
on the political front without Britain. And 
the Italians have made it clear that 
although they, like the British, have decided 
to join in trying out a mixed-manned 
destroyer, the Socialists (of both per¬ 
suasions) in the government want no final 
decision before Labour comes to power (or 
not) in Britain. In the present uncertainty, 
inaction seems to be regarded as the barer 
part of good intentions. 


SECURITY 

The Back Ends Where? 

S ome misgivings need to be expressed 
about the new permanent commission 
of three distinguished outsiders who are to 
stand ready to investigate any future com¬ 
plaints about the security services. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home and Mr Wilson support this 
idea, because each thinks that he might be 
Prime Minister when next there is some son 
of a row about security; it can then be 
answered smoothly that Mr Justice Winn, 
Lord Normanbrook and Sir Caspar John 
will promptly make inquiries and will report 
their recommendations. By the time the 
next-row-but-one occurs, it might then be 
said that all the recommendations previously 
made by the commission of three have been 
carried out, so why blame the Prime 
Minister or Home Secretary or whoever 
does look after the security service ? That 
sort of trend will need to be resisted. In 
no other department of government would 
it seem sensible that a standing responsi¬ 
bility for checking maladministration should 
be delegated to three intermittent inquirers 
who have not been elected by anybody; 
even allowing for the special problems of 
security, it is a bad precedent to allow 
politicians to start employing outside lights 
ning conductors or whipping boys. 


POLITICAL CIRCULARS 

Freedom of the Mail 

T here is room for argument whether 
the Post Office has made a sensible 
commercial decision in hiring out the 
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services of postmen to deliver unaddress; 
advertising circulars through people’s lett ( 
boxes; but once the service had bee 
started, it was monstrous that Laboi 
should suggest that it be forbidden to Aiir 
of Industry for the propagation of its ant 
nationalisation leaflets, or to anybody cIm 
M r Bevins was quite right to reject A] 
Wilson’s complaint, and he should indee 
have done so more curtly and abruptly. ^ 
a high point of principle, no governmei 
should ever be allowed to practise politic 
censorship in defiance of the freedom of ih 
mail; no Opposition or Union of Post Oflk 
Workers should be allowed to practise 
sorsh'p either. 


ENOCH POWELL 

A Little Nonsense? 

cc A utile nonsense now and then,” sai 

IX Mr Enoch Powell in one of his man 
slight errors of emphasis last Tuesday, “ 
no bad thing.” A little nonsense was wh; 
he delivered this week. The theme of h 
first major speech since he bravely left th 
Government last October was that the on] 
possible way in which to counter inflation 
always for the Government to restrain Lot; 
demand. He launched a blistering attae 
on the whole idea of employers co-operatin 
in a prices or incomes policy—on th 
grounds that 44 wages, profits and prices ar 
determined, always have been determine 
and always will be determined until we g 
communist, by supply and demand.” 

But we live in a world where many firm 
and all trade unions exercise some degree t 
monopoly or oligopoly power. By all mean 
let us legislate to break up industrial oligt 
poly powers as far as we can, and to whitil 
down trade union monopoly powers as muc 
as we dare (our daring here ought to in 
crease). But so long as these market-riggin 
forces exist, it is not illogical to turn 
searchlight on the facts behind various mani 
pulated price or cost increases, and to u 
to set up a social climate against them—ju 
as the policy of ignoring cost inflation whik 
for instance, Mr Powell was Financia 
Secretary at the Treasury in 1957, sc 
up an illogical social climate in favour 
them. 

The most dangerous sort of economic 
politician of our time has not been the 
simple plodder, it has been the gifted 
intellectual who has grasped one particulai 
tenet of economics, which may have been 
the most important economic tenet ro 
emphasise fifteen years ago, and who then 
plays the plain bluff man in expounding i 
boisterously and obsessionally for cir9 unl 
stances where exclusive reliance on it has 
become quite inappropriate. That is what 
Dr Dalton did, when he carried over into 
the late 1940s the cheap money policy 
which was appropriate for the lan; 1930 s - 
It is also what Enoch Powell did this 
week. 
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ONE 

GOOD 

TORN 

DESERVES ANOTHER 


Owing to the rapid, m^rch of nuclear science, one sled lube 
with one hole clown the middle is often not suflit ient now¬ 
adays. A recent request to Acclcs & Pollock was for seven 
steel tubes to be rolled into one—and please could you make 
it flexible while you arc at it ? Realising that this request 
lilted in exactly with their life-long ambition to make seven 
tubes grow where there was only one before, Acclcs tk Pollock 
twisted the arm of the back-room boys who came up with the 
idea of seven tubes spirally twisted together and then 
coiled for good measure to give the required flexibility. 


Why not get in touch with Acclos & Pollock Limited, 
Oldbury, Birmingham, or at least write for a booklatP 




DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EAST 



With the improving living standards in the East comes 
the prospect of trade expansion and of increasing 
opportunities for profitable marketing. The world-wido 
facilities of throo great banking organizations, merged 
into a single comprehensive service, are at your 
disposal 'With up*tO-date informationarid 

on all osi>eotfl of finance and trade in gltefte areas. 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
- BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE; Hong Kong 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 Gracoohurch Street, EC 3 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: IS Oraeochurch Street, London ECS 
WEST END BHANCH: 123 Pall Hall, London SWI 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 King William Street, London EC 4 
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AFRICA WOUNDS OF CHANGE 



Invitation 

Only 


East Africa’s people will need help 
from outside for several years to 
come. January’s uprisings suggest 
the principles on which help 
should be provided 


N eocolonialism, like ingratitude, is inevitable. This is the 
ctyptic conclusion to be drawn from east Africa's one 
revolution and four mutinies since January 12th, and it 
had better be explained at once, since “ neo-colonialism ” is a 
dangerous word As used in Accra, it means the selfish perpetua¬ 
tion, after independence, of colonial control. This, in Accra, is 
ascribed to the inability of the colonial powers to change their 
habits; it is also ascribed to the “ machinations of international 
capitalism ” and other equally implausible entities (although some 
plausibility perhaps crept in in Katanga), 

To young radical Africans everywhere, the living example of 
neo colonialism is the tightly-knit group of a dozen or so French- 
speaking African states, many of whose budgets are balanced by 
Paris, and whose civil servants and army officers are largely French, 
paid by France. The return expected—and mostly got—by France 
is a willingness to follow the, French lead In foreign policy, plus 
the continuation of a tied market and currency system that cushions 
the shock of decolonisation to both the French economy and the 
French psyche. (But President Philibert Tsiranana of Madagascar 
said on Monday that he will not follow General de Gaulle and 
recognise communist China because its neo-colonialist machinations 
in Zanzibar are too close to his home for comfort.) 

Thus when British troops were invited by the east African 
governments to quell mutinies in Dar-es-Salaam, Jinja and Tabora 
on January 25th the spectre of neo-colonialism came forth into 
the open. This is to the good: now it can be examined by both 
sides, with the new concentration of mind that last weekend’s near¬ 
apocalypse may have brought to Africa and Europe alike. 


of British soldiers in Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda is that a 
African countries need help, in the form of trained men, for 
period after independence. Even Ghana did not sack its Britis 
officers until four years after independence, and it still keeps Britis 
military advisers. (This is the silver lining to the French policy 
the fact is that most French-speaking African states arc so smal 
so impoverished, and so backward that they would probably collaps 
altogether without the French prop.) That the British govemmer 
was quick to realise it would be needed when the Zanzibar revoli 
tion broke out on January 12th is shown by the accompanying ma] 
With commendable foresight, the British forces were deployed i 
such a way that they were ready to go into action within minuti 
of being invited to do so. This foresight was second in important 
only to the realisation that an invitation must precede action. 


B ritish policy will continue to be right if it resists the tempt, 
tion to crow, or to see its present position of strength as a 
opportunity for initiating a Gaullist policy in east Africa. It will g 
sadly wrong if it sees last weekend as a ground for thinking it ca 
indefinitely use force to maintain unpopular regimes in power (i 
spite of Mr Kenyatta's apparent new-found eligibility for memb^ 
ship of the 1922 Committee); or if it thinks that the gratitude e? 
pressed by Mr Kenyatta, Dr Obote, and Dr Nyerere means ih: 
these leaders would be one whit less upset by what they think ai 
wrong British policies elsewhere in Africa. But the govemmen 
in east Africa are nor obviously opposed by the majority of ca: 
Africans ; it is not, therefore, wrong to assist them now. 


The first point that is rammed home by the continued presence 


What of the future ? If British troops are abruptly withdraw 
the opportunities for communist subversio 




directed from Zanzibar will be multiplied 
the disgruntled trade unionists, youth 
wingers, and ex-army privates will continu 
to be a potential threat. But should any ea> 
African government ask the British to leav 
the right thing to do (barring necessar 
action to protect endangered British live; 
although none has yet been put into an 
danger) would be to get our straight a\va\ 
The opportunities would be greater for th 
communists if the British foisted themsclve 
on an unwilling country. 

If this does not happen, the corain; 
period will best be covered by a slow, prag 
marie policy of helping to make sure tha 
everything is securely pinned down befor 
the troops are brought home. In conjunc 
tion with the east African governments, i 
| should be possible to work out a pofe 


Dr Obote 


Dr Nyerere 


Mr Kenyatta 
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of careful training of African officers, and of freshly-recruited men 
for them to lead. Some British ideas might be looked at with 
sympathy: the value of well disciplined but unarmed local police 
forces for initial use in cases of civil disturbance will now be 

apparent. 

It may also be worth looking back into history to see how 
valuable the regimental system of the British army has been in 
keeping it tame. East Africa’s politicians could do worse than 
devise similar divide-and-rule tactics for their soldiery. Such tactics 
might be most practical within the political framework of an east 
African federation: the jolt of their January mutinies will turn 
out to have been partly a blessing in disguise if it scares Tanganyika, 
Kenya and Uganda into one another’s arms in a federation. 

But a federation would not in itself solve very much. The whole 
area would continue to rely heavily on outside assistance and, if 
there is to be continuity, western assistance. Two years after 
independence, a third of Tanganyika’s imports still come from 
Britain, and more than a third of its exports go to Britain. The 
picture is much the same for Kenya and Uganda; the trade with 
communist countries is negligible. The white civil servants, busi¬ 
nessmen and farmers in all three countries are mainly British ; 
they could in theory be replaced by, say, Russians or Chinese but 
not easily,, quickly or (in most east African eyes) necessarily 
desirably. (If Mr Chou En-lai’s visit to Africa did spark off Zanzibar 
it has also cost him dearly in being barred, for a while at least, 


What East Africans 
are Doing 

FRQM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN EAST AFRICA 

As 45 Royal Marine Commando swooped down in helicopters 
rl on Saturday to round up and disarm the mutinous jst 
A A Battalion of the Tanganyika Rifles, one British resident of 
Dar-es-Salaam murmured, “The white man’s burden is back.” 
A certain satisfaction could be detected in his words, for he clearly 
believed it takes an : Englishman to deal with a real crisis. He 
was perhaps right, to the extent that once the three east African 
governments had called in British troops to quell their army 
mutinies the soldiers finished the job in a single morning with 
no more than six African soldiers killed. 

But east Africans will quickly point out that it is a most danger* 
ous delusion for him and his fellow exiles to think that the British 
can even indirectly reassume a colonial burden. The Africans of 
Tanganyika have not really seen a foreign army since the days 
of German rule and many citizens were surprised to find the 
Commandos by Tuesday strolling the streets more intent on soft 
drinks than on rape and pillage. The lesson is that the shorter 


from Tanganyika, Uganda and perhaps Kenya.) 

In these circumstances, some aspects of what 
may come to be called enlightened neo-colonialism 
have been made clearer—to Britain and to cast 
Africa—by the mutinies. The African leaders in¬ 
vited the British in (why did they not call for 
Ghanaians, or Russians ?) because, it must be 
assumed, they felt sure they could trust the British 
to get out again. This should become the first 
principle of enlightened neo-colonialism: be 
willing to go. 

The British went in for a variety of reasons— 
to protect British people, to prevent cast Africa 
from dissolving in chaos (profiting only the 
Okcllos of this world) and to assist Commonwealth 
countries that, after a 70-year period of colonial¬ 
ism, could noi lightly be left to founder in their 
own difficulties. Will British opinion now be 
readier to appreciate th|t African governments 
sometimes have to govern by rougher rules than 
Westminster knows ? It will still be right for 
British liberals to stick up for the liberty of African 
oppositions who want to oppose democratically. 
But it may be equally right to wonder whether or 
not the alternative to jailing an opponent might be 
a particularly undesirable type of armed gangster- 
revolution. Thus the second principle of 
vnlightcned neo-colonialism might now be : 
cogitate before you carp. 



And so the list of plain principles could go on. Tfc e mutinies in Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda this January were quickly quelled 

fur Africans, why not see if legal opposition is by British troops who, as can be seen from this chart, were ready to move the 

not, after all, a useful (indeed indispensable) instant they were invited to do so by the three governments* The 24th Infantry 

^fety-vaJve ? If there must be outside assistance, Brigade, stationed in Kenya by agreement with the Kenya government, comprised 

why call it neo-colonialism ? And, if you must the 1st Battalion, the Staffordshire Regiment; the 2nd Battalion, the Scots Guards; 

call it that, whose neo-colonialism would you and the 3 r< l Regiment, Royal Horse Artillery. 45 Royal Marine Commando was 

rather have_China’s or Britain’s ? For the brought by sea from Aden ; 41 RMC was flown in from England. These movements 

British, it should be plain that east Africa is virgin took ptaoe against a. background of unrest on cast Africa’s borders: the prospect of 

territory, which inevitably finds learning the facts rebellion in Mozambique; the tribal war between the Hutus and their former over- 

"f life painful: treat it gently, and with kindness, ! ofd *> *e Tutsts, m Ruanda ; and intermittent rebelhons in southern Sudan and 

"id above all with respect for its feelings. m the bomal.-mhab.ted parts of Kenya. 
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the stay of the British troops the sweeter wittjbe the memory ip. 
east Africa^ 4 > , v ; \ i ' r ' ^ J -..i i t i V V 

If Britain's burden consists first in helping to re-establish order 
and then, after withdrawing is swiftly as ^ in finding 

more funds for helping these governments to maetStheir peoples* 
aspirations, last week’s crises demonstrate how heavy is the burden 
on the new governments. This fact may have been temporarily 
obscured behind the bunting of independence celebrations, but 
the Kenya cabinet has never treated its task lightheartedly. To 
outweigh the loss of tourist revenue from wholesale cancellations 
when the news of Zanzibar's revolution and the mutinies readied 
the American Middle West, Kenya* ministers can point to a £ 2 .5 
million sugar factory gbing Up in Nyanza and a £5.5 million pulp 
and paper factory fa the western region. The efficiency of the 
East African Common Services Organisation has suffered since the 
repatriation of nearly 50© Asian employees, whose mass resignation 
over a misunderstanding was taken as a blackmail threat and there¬ 
fore accepted by the three governments. And as an emergency 
measure Kenya recalled last week a score of African dvil servants 
from Oxford and Cambridge when less than half way through their 
year's course in public administration. 


T here have been calls from Kenya youth-wing politicians for the 
removal of all chiefs as colonial relics ; but Mr Odinga, the 
Kenyan home affairs minister, has resisted this pressure and instead 
announced that 215 (or just over half) would be replaced because 
they were either too old or too conservative. Finally, a demonstra¬ 
tion came last week that the Kenya government believes it is now 
on top of its bif&est problem, the secession movement among 
sections of the 200,000 Somalis in the country's north-eastern 
region. For it announced that elections which were totally boy¬ 
cotted in the region last May will be held next month. The 
presence of half the Kenya army and the wild folly of the raids 
by Somalia-based Shifta have, the government believes, swung 
opinion strongly away from secession. 

Dr Obote’s achievements in Uganda are less spectacular than 
those of Mr Kenyatta, perhaps because the steady progress he has 
made in integrating the million proud Baganda people has absorbed 
much of his time. He has had to balance the manoeuvre by which, 
against most predictions, he won acceptance of the Kabaka of 
Buganda as Uganda’s president with some stem attacks on the 
Kabaka Yekka party (although it is his coalition partner) and with 
hints to his party faithful that be is aiming at a one-party state. 

It is an intricate balancing act. The balance was threatened when 
his predecessor as prime minister, Mr Benedicto Kiwanuka, 
fomented discontent among Baganda coffee growers about low 
prices. Dr Obote was also troubled by the haste with which Kenya 
and Tanganyika wanted to forge an east African federation. 

Tanganyika’s leaders, not cursed with tribalism as their neigh¬ 
bours are, have concentrated on their country’s particular weakness, 
a shortage of trained manpower. The abolition of all secondary 
school fees is one prong of the attack, and another is the intended 
establishment of a one-party state in which there can be flexibility 
in appointments between party and civil service. President 
Nyerere’s announcement this week of the appointment of a 
commission to work out a constitution for a one-party state has, 
apparently, several motives: t» divert attention from what he has 
called “ the grievous sham ’’ of the army mutiny ; to employ several 
ministers who might otherwise spend their rime conspiring against 
him; and to please the party’s left-wingers—he has said that he 
will seek advice from Guinea and Jugoslavia. Revolutionary plans 
for adult education spreading out at village level have been worked 
out by a community development expert, Mr Horace Mason. A 
five-year development plan to be carried out under a French 
director is soon to be announced. 
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Ministers, working hard on these reforms, express exasperation 
when they find that the only week in which their toun&ics take 
the world’s headlines is when their armies mutiny, ' This Seems 
to be the best explanation of why UgaOda haS this week instituted 
press censorship, and why Tanganyika banned the Nation Group 
of newspapers and deported its local edkor, Mr Tony Dunn, whose 
crime had been vigorous reporting, not inaccuracy. 

The danger of all this activity at national level is that inter¬ 
national thoughts are sacrificed. To an outsider the lesson of the 
mutinies seems crystal clear; the east African states were badly 
shaken separately and should federate without delay, there has 
been a ceztain amount of consultation during this crisis period, 
but the biggest decision of all—to call in British ttoops-^wa$ not 
a joint one, however co-ordinated it eventually seemed. There 
are few signs yet that the okl rivalries (why has Kenya got three 
times as many industries ? and so on) have been submerged in a 
common plan to meet the dangers of weakness. . Significantly 
there has been almost as much talk about a Commonwealth defence 
force for east Africa as about the establishment of an east African 
defence command. 

But in inviting all the foreign ministers of independent Africa 
to an emergency conference next Week, President Nyerere may be 
working deviously to bring about both such a defence command 
and an east African federation. If the 32 foreign ministers over¬ 
whelmingly agree that the forming of regional groups is not inimical 
to pan-African unity (as Nkrtunahism says it is) then Uganda’s 
ideological flank will have been turned, and discussion of the 
practical problems of federation might go ahead unimpeded. If 
this is Dr Nyerere’s aim, he faces an historic clash with President 
Nkrumah’s men. But since last week the pacifist-minded leader of 
Tanganyika seems to have accepted that some important results 
cannot be achieved without violent struggle. 


An Infantile Disorder? 

T he eruptions in east Africa were inevitably ascribed by some 
people to “ communist plots.” The truth of such assertions 
is clearly easier to establish in the event of a communist success 
than when, if there was a plot, it failed. Since Mr Kenyatta, Dr 
Obote and Dr Nyerere are still in power, while the ex-Sultan of 
Zanzibar is living in Kensington, the truth is easier to come by 
in Zanzibar than in Kenya, Uganda or Tanganyika. 

Two prevalent mistakes about u communist plots ” should be 
avoided. One is to discount them in advance because “ Wolf! ” 
has been cried too often ; the other is to assume that, because 
communists are involved, communism has come to Africa (or Asia, 
or Latin America). That east Africa has aroused the interest of 
both communist governments and communist parties is evident. 
A few weeks before independence a delegation from Kenya’s ruling 
Kanu party was invited to Moscow ; when independence came? 
Russia was ready, with offers of scholarships, and now Czecho¬ 
slovakia is helping Kenya to run its own news agency (if it can 
be called its own). 

In November the Russians signed a cultural agreement with 
Tanganyika and offered scholarships for young Tanganyikans. 
Communist China puts forth a constant stream of invitations to 
Africans. One distinguished invitee was President Nyerere, who 
was supposed to visit Peking next month, but has postponed ” 
his trip and asked Mr Chou En-lai not to come to Dar-es- Salaam 
just yet 

To prove interest is not to establish guilt. It is, however, true 
that Africans and others who study in communist capitals are liable 
to imbibe Marxism and, in selected but fairly numerous cases, sub¬ 
versive techniques along with more orthodox skills and university 
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Venezuela has oil- 

builds schools and industries with the money 


P ER CAPITA, the 8 million Venezuelans 
have more money to spend than any of 
their South American neighbours. They are 
cheerful about this, tut not complacent. 

1 Two things strike the visitor to the 
country: the glittering beauty of Caracas at 
night* and the cosmopolitan babel in its 
streets. 

2 There has been considerable immigration 
of Europeans attracted by the opportunities 
offered in Venezuela. The waves of people 
who rise to cheer the Rome and Madrid 
football teams are likely to be compatriots 
of the players. 

‘ SOWING THE OIL* 

3 Venezuela is the world’s third largest oil 
producer, and its largest exporter. Almost 
half a million tons of crude flow every 24 
houns from the rigs on the plains, and from 
flake Maracaibo. 

4 In fact, Venezuelan oil is sq abund^pt. ; 
that it overshadows the rest of the national 
economy. To improve this imbalance, the ' 
shrewd Venezuelans arc sowing the profits : 
from oil in their Oth tt industries, » r 

JDlVlER^rrtCATldN 

5 They are investing the money In the 
great Caroni dam, in new steel, textiles, and 


canning industries. In better housing and 
modern tools for farmers. 

6 They are investing it in education. New 
schools are being built and school en¬ 
rolments already exceed 90% of potential 
scholars. 

YOUNG, DARING AND CHEERFUL 

7 No one, least of all the Venezuelans, 


SHELL AND WORLD OIL 

Venezuela is using her oil income to 
become a modern industrialised nation. 
— To guarantee this income over the years, 
she needs dependable markets. 

Finding firm markets for oil has to be 
an international operation. For no other 
commodity is moved in such tremendous 
volumes across' so many frontiers, broken 
into so manyproducts, planned so far ahead. 
It needs a complex, or Id-wide organisation 
— the kind Spell has built up over the years. 

FAC^S AND FIGU RES 
For Shelf, getting oil to the markets means 
operating over II million twit 
shipping, and 2?,<XX> miles of pipelines over 
the great lofld tOuies. Establishing market- 



pretends that the green and beautiful 
country has surmounted all its troubles. 
There is still the problem of the drift to the 
cities, of unemployment, of housing. 

• But Venezuelans recognise them, and 
are doing something about it. And doing it 
briskly. A practical example in the field of 
sanitation: malaria was. brought under 
control in a very short space of time. 


mg companies ip over 100 countries. Doing 
business in nearly every major language'. 
And encouraging 6,000 research men to find 
new and useful products—new fuel*;, 
plastics, resins, fertilisers and insecticides. 

YOU CAN fife SURE OF SHELL * 
Shell is dependable because it is in the whole 
oil cycle. It looks for oil, finds it, raises it, 
transports it, breaks it down Into products, 
and gets them to market as regularly as a 
metronome. In doing so, it averages about 
l£d. profit per gallon oh Its sales. 

Shell is useful. It gets the right product to 
the right place at the right time. It serves 
WWW ^ dependable 

energy, producing countries by finding de¬ 
pendable markets. Year after year. 


aft 
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degrees. Last autumn, as it happens, thefirst Urge batches of 
Tanganyikans trained in Moscow were beginning W cottie home. 
But although it is axiomdfic that those among them #ho ate firmly 
committed to Moscow (not necessarily all by any means) would 
try to take advantage of unrest, it does not |bU<JW that it was they 
who sparked off the trouble. V \ 

In fact, there is no evidence that the ^UtidfeS in three east 
African armies were due to other than African causes of the kind 
that are loosely described as “ nationalism.' 9 Mr Kambona, 
Tanganyika’s defence minister, who was given a rough passage 
in one London newspaper *s a'“ Moscow agent,” has indignantly 
denied communist affiliations. Since he was associated with 
President Nyerere’s highly un-Marxist appeal to Britain, the ex¬ 
colonial power, for help, it would be straining probability to see 
him as the leader of red revolution. , 

Zanzibar is a different story. The new revolutionary government 
certainly includes people who are communists or as near com¬ 
munists as makes no difference. The prime ministers. Sheikh 
Abdulla Kassim Hanga, is one. He studied at Moscow’s Patrice 
Lumumba University, where he acquired a Russian-born wife, the 
daughter of an American Negro who settled in Russia in the nine¬ 
teen-rhimes. Mrs Hanga has been assisting Professor Potekhin, a 
distinguished Soviet Africanist and the author of a treatise pur¬ 
porting to show that Marxism is relevant to Africa. The foreign 
minister, Sheikh Abdul Rahman Mohammed (“ Babu ”), a journa¬ 
list, had been the Zanzibar correspondent of Peking’s New China 
News Agency, and is on the board of Revolution , a magazine, 
published in Switzerland, that espouses Peking’s cause in the 
Sino-Sovict dispute. President Karume is, however, no communist, 
and it should not be assumed that the communists will manage to 
keep their positions in Zanzibar’s revolutionary hierarchy. 

Some of Zanzibar’s revolutionaries were trained in Havana, and 
some in east European communist countries. It must be assumed 
that communist parties of all shades have for some time felt a 
common interest in getting communists into power when Zanzibar’s 
revolution came (that the Sultan and the Arab establishment would 
be overthrown before the country’s independence was very old 
seemed inevitable) ; and there have been reports of a plot hatched 
in eastern Europe as long ago as 1962. If the communists get rid 
of the nationalists in Zanzibar, the January coup will be chalked 
up as a success for Moscow’s road to revolution—a coup d’etat 
in alliance with the nationalists. But if they move too fast and 
get locked up (as happened to over-enthusiastic communists in 
Singapore in 1928 and in Manila in 1931) they will be found guilty 
of what Lenin called “ left-wing communism, an infantile disorder.” 
It is much too soon to write oft Zanzibar, let alone east Africa, to 
the communists. 
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What the Commutwlts 
are Saying 

R eactions in the communist world (Russian sector) 
events in east Africa have been predictably censorious. Yet 
they arc interesting just because they might have beep very much 
worse. Last weekend the Kristian foreign ministry warned the 
British government against military intervention in Zanzibar- 
which is, of course, the one place where British troops did not 
go in. On the military hiterventkms^(by mutation) ih Tan¬ 
ganyika, Uganda arid Kenya, the Russians have so far preservej 
a discreet silence. 

The first accounts of these events on Moscow radio were 
surprisingly restrained and factual; the point that in each case 
the British troops had arrived by invitation of the local govern¬ 
ments was not evaded. Radio Warsaw soberly observed on 
January 26th that the revolution in Zanzibar and the unrest 
elsewhere in east Africa were directed against foreign influence 
“ It is doubtful whether any intervention in the internal affaiis 
of these countries will bring stabilisation.” Later, however, when 
it came to analysing at more length what lay behind the east 
African disturbances,’the old anti-imperialist conditioned reflexes 
were allowed more or less free play, although by Thursday 
nothing approaching a full-scale propaganda campaign had begun 
to develop. 

According to Prague radio on Monday, the British action in cast 
Africa was further proof that colonialism remained a “topical 
and burning problem.” The three east African governments had 
been put into a situation (exactly how was not explained) in 
which “ they have willy-nilly become the prisoners of British 
policy.” In London, according to this percipient commentaior 
in Prague, u the hearts of the old colonialists beat faster when 
they read reports on how British warships are shelling the coast, 
or how British helicopters are carrying out mopping-up opera¬ 
tions designed to liquidate hundreds of black soldiers who have 
fled to the bush.” 

Next day further Czechoslovak reports declared that “ well- 
informed circles in Nairobi ” considered it possible that the chain 
of army mutinies had been instigated by the British secret service 
to create an excuse for military intervention ; the British were 
now trying to persuade the three east African governments 10 
conclude a military pact. A commentator on Moscow radio, on 
the other hand, suggested that the British government had made 
use of the east African requests for military aid in order to build 
up its forces in the region for the purpose of intervening in 
Zanzibar. It looks as if it is with Zanzibar, where the “ colonialist 
stooges ” have been successfully overthrown, that Russian propa 
ganda will most closely concern itself. 

If the Russian-communist world’s reactions to events in easr 
Africa have been comparatively, and surprisingly, muted, the 
Chinese communists have hardly reacted at all—in marked con¬ 
trast to the tremendous propaganda barrage and popular demon¬ 
strations that they organised to greet the recent disturbances in 
Panama. Although Peking has recognised the new regime in 
Zanzibar, it has had remarkably little to say about it. And the 
latest events in east Africa have been baldly reported as “sup¬ 
pressive action” by the British against African troops in Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda, without any mention of the British 
having been invited in. Presumably the Chinese think it prudent 
to wait until their expert on the spot (Mr Chou En-lai) gets 
home before committing themselves. Mr Chou, who appears to 
have been grounded in the Sudan as a result of the latest develop 
ments in east Africa, is presumably wondering just which is tin. 
best way home. 
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Israel versus 
the Jews 

by OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ISRAEL 

W hat is a Jew ? This metaphysical question., with all its 
profound religious, political and legal implications, is 
nagging Israel. It is the unresolved problem that lurks 
beneath the brash, apparently self-confident surface of life in Tel 
Aviv and is discussed avidly in the more introspective atmosphere 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Israel is searching for its 
soul. 

For some, Judaism is a religion, for some a race, for others a 
nation. Twelve months ago the matter was brought into focus 
by the case of Father Daniel, a Carmelite monk, the convert son 
of a Jewish mother, who had saved the lives of hundreds of Jews 
in occupied Poland during the war. He claimed the right of Israeli 
:itizenship under the law of return, which guarantees asylum to 
;very Jew. With one dissentient the Israeli supreme court held 
chat a convert to Christianity forfeited all claim to be considered 
i Jew: the concepts were contradictory. Secular law accordingly 
jives negative recognition to the religious essence of Jewry. 

Oddly, by religious law Father Daniel remains Jewish: a Jew 
cannot apostatise. Controversy over the decision still rages, its 
critics maintaining that however appropriate the court’s conclusion 
may have been in the conditions of the Diaspora, where conversion 
was the first step towards assimilation, in modern Israel it is an 
absurdity. 

Paradoxically, the establishment of the state of Israel has 
weakened Judaism as a religion. Judaism is largely a religion 
of observance, and in the hostile ambience of the Diaspora con¬ 
formity was (and is) a sign of loyalty to the group. Such con¬ 
ditions do not obtain id Israel. Observance of the sabbath and 
the dietary laws has “been transformed for many from a pious duty 
ro a meaningless burden. The orthodox apart, Israeli Jewry is 
in danger of being stranded in a spiritual vacuum. History, tradi¬ 
tion, the centuries-old Jewish agony culminating in the monstrosity 
of the German gas chambers, all dispose every Jew to be religious. 
The sophistications of agnosticism have small appeal to a people 
who have first-hand experience of demonic horror, yet whom 
rabbinical regulation repels. Some even think this could be 
Christianity’s hour. 

Every shade of religious belief is found in Israel, from the fanati¬ 
cally literal observers of the law of the Mea Shearim, who, vilify 
the Jewish state and stone and spit upon the desecrators of the 
sabbath, to the followers of Bahai, which includes all religions 
within its tolerant fold. The great majority of Israel’s people are 
of the Jewish faith, about 20 per cent of them orthodox, but 
there is a sizeable non-Jewish minority of Moslems (250,000) and 
Christians (55,000). These non-Jewish communities are guaranteed 
religious freedom bylaw, although they have their social problems. 
They lack leaders^-Archbishop Hakim of Haifa, an Arab of the 
Greek Catholic rite, is an outstanding exception—and suffer 
attrition by steady emigration. Deserters cannot be replaced. 

The central Israeli religious problem is not the standing of 
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minorities but the struggle within the Jewish community between 
the orthodox and the secularists. The orthodox wish to main¬ 
tain a close connection between religion and the state: the secu¬ 
larists to separate them. Battle has been joined on the issue of 
marriage and divorce. Israel has no civil form of either: broadly 
speaking, questions of personal status are decided by courts of 
the appropriate religious community. This is an inheritance from 
the old Turkish empire, continued under the British mandate, 
and now perpetuated by the Israeli state. 

On some issues the state has intervened: polygamy and child 
marriage have been outlawed, as has discrimination in succession 
rights against women and minors. But subject to these limitations 
the rabbinical and other religious courts hold sway. Marriage 
between Christians and Jews is impossible and they are compelled 
to marry outside the country. Cyprus has become a centre for 
such unions as well as for those between agnostics who decline 
to submit to a religious jurisdiction in which they do not believe. 
The Israeli courts have recently recognised the validity of these 
marriages and have been denounced by the rabbinical authorities 
for threatening the religious character of the Jewish estate. 

Another burning issue is state enforcement of the sabbath* On 
Saturdays, no air services are allowed in or out of Israel, shops 
are closed, and public transport is suspended* This last restriction 
is the most resented, since Saturday is the only day on which 
the working population is free to visit friends and relatives. Objec¬ 
tion is also raised to compulsory sabbath observance in t^e, armed 
forces, limited though this is. Literal observance* of Jewish law 
would give the encircling Arabs a certain advantage. 

The dietary laws have supplied the latest flashpoint. Nearly 
all public restaurants and hotels observe them and decline to 
supply their patrons with pork or shellfish, or to serve white coffee 
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after a meal in which a meat course has been ftkfa. .jJWMiidr 1 ' 
kitchens are regularly inspected by officials of the #abbifate to 
make sure that they fulfil the required standards, fad a ts^hruf 
certificate is issued. Without such a certificate a Catering efcfifo- 
lishmcnt would have grave difficulty in surviving. The role of 
the rabbinate is a limited one: if the kosher kitchen meets ritual 
requirements, a licence should be issued automatically, but an 
attempt is now being made to extend Jurisdiction. Zixn, a leading 
I&aeli shipping line, proposes to add a new luxury liner, Shalom, 
to its fleet. Since the ship is^ intended to make a major contri¬ 
bution to die lm^.<0Uriat v .tzn^ and the company anticipates its 
use by many nonjfews, it announced, not unreasonably, dint the 
ship would entry twn ku#^ 9 qtie koiher ls>r the orthodox fad 
one non kosher to Ottfa for bdien,passengers. 'The chief rabbinate 
replied that Wtwo kitchens were fafalled a 

A tion-koaher kkcfaapn sfa a 
finenwould fa both a ioandal and an occasion of am. w 7W secu¬ 
larism WW quick so/see tic implications of the deciimtion: the 
fafafalM^/fas SrjpvfagtO a pfation where ^g'^metet bS the 
wpwImr fatbcf thao the observance of " ^ ^ ^ 

w& The 



bfa'the.fai^Jciliamse^^^LjiiThe teadmstiliav^bne« 
aging precede nt . Some yefas ago the rabltnato refaied t 
a .kashmt to ajerufaem^hotei that allowed mixed pLthin, 
strch was did outcry* that tne efecials had tO%sue a dfcrflficafi 
Behind the orthodox: zeal for the enforcement of what to out 
siders inevitably seems a series of pettifogging regulations is a rca 
religious concern. To distinguish between the Jewish people am 
the Jewish religion is, for the orthodox, theologically impo* 
sible, and to succeed in doing so in pr^ctice would- (they thfai 
destroy Israel’s special significance amongthe nations and reduce* 
to the level of just another Levantine state. There is much J 
this, but what the rabbis, who for the first^tirpe fa history p 
state coercive powers, fail to see is r *hatin the Contemporary 
a religious people can coexist with a secular state. Indeed, m 
man requires this freedom if he is to be religious. He will no 
be forced to observe, much less to believe. The rabbis are obstinat 
and narrow-minded, but their position should be understood. Israc 
has had to span in fifteen years a Stage that the western; \p<M 
took four centuries to pass through. In less than two facade 
a sect has become a nation. One should not be surprised ifth 
speed of the transformation is causing some growing pains. 
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(or Black) : 
V? Knights 

FROM Otft CORRESPONDENT ON SPAIN 
Hpte jEgtiiTHaanctuary at lx^yola-vbirth- 
JL p»ce bfSaini Ignatifa, founder of the 
order—was a skzle of sex-appeAL Nine or 
ten admirably sculpted, impeccably groomed 
girls were besieging the Santa Casa . Half 
a dozen more were sitting on balustrades, 
being careless with their skirts and giggling 
as pale young priests passed with nervous 
eyes. In his youth, before his famous injury 
at the battle of Pamplona (1521), Saint 
Ignatius was an ardent womaniser; his 
followers, as if in remorse, have tended to 
be anti-feminist. Was Spanish womanhood 
now counter-attacking ? Eight dazzling 
bridesmaids emerged from somewhere; 
then a radiant bride. Men appeared. The 
door of the Santa Casa opened and everyone 
drifted in on a cloud of Chanel. 

To marry at Loyola, or at least to visit 
the sanctuary on one’s wedding day, im your 
correspondent discovered, considered chic 
by the Basque bourgeoisie. (And there is 
an excellent restaurant nearby.) The Jesuits 
have inspired many fashions in Spain. It 
is chic to attend a Jesuit college, to have 
a Jesuit confessor, to frequent a Jesuit 
church, to have a brother or son in the 
order. ^ Smee its foundation in 1540, the 
Company of Jesus has generally been the 
choosiesr, best educated, most disciplined 
religious order. It is also the biggest: 
pjteo strong in x 953 V 35>8oo in 1963. It 
is growing fastest in the United States 
(7^00 ten years ago, 8,300 today), shrinking 
fastest*Jh France* (from 3,100 tp 2,200 in 
ten years).* Spain has 5,300 Jesuits (a slight 
drop since I 953 )» Britain and the English- 
speaking Commonwealth countries 5,000 (a 
■mall increafa). 

Like Don Quixote, Ignatius was an avid 




reader of medieval romances, and he seems 
originally to have conceived of his company 
as a religious order of chivalry, its Dulcinca 
the Virgin Mary. Later he opted for 
psychological warfare: he was, in fact, its 
first systematic practitioner. His earliest 
jousts with heresy convinced him that his 
knights must be scholars and polemicists 
rather than mere crusaders ; his soldierly 
sense insisted that it was more important 
to capture a lord than a vassal. Commanded 
on military lines, exempted from taxation 
and temporal loyalties, the Jesuits became 
an ecclesiastical elite—a vigorous sinewy 
elite, unquestioningly devoted to the papacy 
and dedicated to fighting heresy and extend¬ 
ing papal authority by all appropriate 
means ; misionary activity, education, and 
generally influencing the influential. 

Their founder’s description of the com¬ 
pany is still apposite: “ We are a mobile 
striking-force, always on duty, ready day 
and night for attack or defence, for initia¬ 
tives in any direction.” It is a force without 
panoply or ballyhoo. Whatever their rank, 
Jesuits wear no special dress or decoration 
to distinguish them from parish priests, and 
smile at the “exhibitionism” 01 the more 
flamboyant monastic orders. Inevitably, 
their discretion and subtlety have com¬ 
pounded with mistrust the envy aroused by 


their wealth and influence. Already b 
1 the end of the seventeenth century—thank 
partly to Pascal’s Provincial Letters—word 
hke “ Jesuitical ” had acquired a jpejoratb 
sense. In Spain, as in France, this sense i 
now, for most people, the primary otu 
Indeed, the Jesuits are today more ur 
popular in some sectors of the Catholi 
world than among the heretics St. Ignatiy 
vowed to destroy. Except, perhaps, for th 
Norwegians, who have admitted Jesuits onl 
since 1956 (to admit them it was necessar 
to amend the Norwegian constitution), an 
the Swiss, who still exclude them, the her< 
tics are blissfully indifferent to them. 

Your correspondent recently asked 
number of people what they thought of th 
Jesuits. Some replies: — A British Protestm 
teacher : “ Educators, mainly, aren’t they ? 
A French Catholic teacher : “ The relativ 
decline of French science, by compariso 
with German science, was due to Jesu: 
influence in our higher education in th 
nineteenth century.” A Spanish Catholi 
teacher: u Our worst anti-dericals wet 
Jesuit-educated.” A Madrid bank-managei 
“ Very shrewd businessmen. Invest in 
company in which there is Jesuit money an 
you can’t lose.” A Basque parish priest 
“ Individual Jesuits encouraged the plottin 
that prepared General Franco’s insurra: 
tion.” A Spanish diplomat : “ Every hum$ 
group has its bogey. For some iL’s the Jewt 
for others the Jesuits. ...” 

, A Spanish Protestant pastor said: “Th 
Jesuits had a raison d'etre in an imol^rani 
introverted Church. Today Rome i 
flirting with ecumenicism and even soctf 
democracy. Poor Ignatius must be writhki 
in his grave.” But the Jesuits’ mainsprin 
is their discipline. “If,” Ignatius wrott 
“our eyes tell us something is white an 
the Church tells us it is black, we mm 
believe it to be b^ck,” The Church is^i 
effect, telling them this when it decide 
that hiCTetfcs are really “ separated brethren 
and that vassals are, fcfter all, as mportan 
as lords. Many Catholics assume that, sine 
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i To Champagne Irroy, for carrying to the highest point the renown of French quality, 
we award la Medaille du Festival de la Quality Fran^aise 

Irrov is the only Champagne House ever to be awarded this precious distinction, the latest in a tongluttf 
honours earned for the excellence of its wines. Irroy’s name was already renowned when Her Majesty Queen 
Marie Antoinette decided to grace the Chasteau de Irroy with a personal and unprecedented visit in 1786 . It 
was in her honour* and to commemorate that unique occasion, that the House of Irroy named its ncs wine 
‘Cuvfee Marie Antoinette’™ the latest example of Irroy’s supreme quality. 
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and with cigarettes too, there’s the new way It's typical of Britain to welcome the best of 

new and conserve the best of the old.. and Rothmans King Size are the new way in cigarettes, part of the changing 
of Britain today. Rothmans, the first King Size in Britain and the world, give you extra length, a finer filter and the 
tobacco money can buy Twenty for 4/6. Rothmans King Size—smooth, really satisfies 
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the, new line df advance ^was laid down by 
{be Pope, the Jesuits have not waited for 
tbe Vatican Council to advise them to move 
forward* 

In Spain, Jesuit publications are becom¬ 
ing bolder in their approach to social and 
related issues. Mimdo Social has asserted 
that over 17 per cent of the Spanish popula¬ 
tion is undernourished and urges the pro¬ 
vision of school meals for 700,000 children. 
Hccbps y Dichos has attacked the “ dkta- 
foiship” of the banks (“ 51 per cent of 
Spanish capital is in the hands of five big 
banks • * * that is, of their 124 directors”) 
aod the * excessive prudence and timidity ” 
of the Spanish press (“ Christian people 
have a right to know the truth, but often 
they are treated like children ”). A Jesuit 
father has recently published a book in 
Madrid advocating an independent judiciary, 
“the right to free criticism of the govern¬ 
ment,” “ public control of the government ” 
through “ representative channels,” and 
“the possibility of replacing government 
and legislators without resort to force.” 

Your correspondent has visited recently- 
opened missions in Spanish industrial cities 
where small groups of Jesuits live in back- 
street cottages in close contact with the 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT! IN CANADA 

M r lester Pearson’s visits to General 
de Gaulle and President Johnson, 
and the imminent visit of Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home to Ottawa, arouse nostalgic memories 
of the years before 1957, when as Canadian 
minister of external affairs Mr Pearson was 
involved in ail the world’s great happenings. 
Behind the scenes, if not in the public spot¬ 
light, he was an influential and respected 
consultant in every rrfajor international de¬ 
velopment from the founding of Nato to the 
resolution of the Suez conflict, which earned 
him his Nobel Prize. 

But neither Canada’s repute nor Mr 
Pearson’s personal position is what it used 
to be. Then he could devote all his time 
to international affairs with the backing of 
a seemingly unshakeable government. Now 
he leads a government without a dear 
parliamentary majority, in a countty threat¬ 
ened by a bitter split between its largest 
minority, which consists of those with 
British ancestry, and its second largest- 
descended from the original French settlers. 
The rest of the population, with roots in 
nearly every other European country, arc 
afraid of any accommodation between the 
two founding races that might lower their 
standing. As though that were not enough, 
Mr Pearson as prime minister also inherited 
the fruits of a decade of imprudence which 
has left Canada with a chronic deficit on 
international payments, a continuing de- 
pemtence on foreign capital and an economy 
dominated in most productive sectors by 
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workers. (Their neighbours mistrusted 
them at first, assuming that their true 
purpose was to gather political information.) 
In one city, a HOAC (Catholic workers* 
brotherhood) organiser commented: “ This 
mission may be a promising sign. The 
Jesuits may have dedded that democracy is 
round the comer. Or they may simply be 
moving into fresh territory because of com¬ 
petition from el Opus .” 

Opus Dei s the wealthy secret lay order 
founded in Spam in 1928, has; hem most 
successful |a soda and 
traditionally JfoUivated by it 

has undoubtedly eroded Jesuit in 

the salons of the upper middle class^ind the 
universities. Asked about this “Competi¬ 
tion,” a senior Jesuit father replied! * If it 
were tnwf that, because of Opus^Dei, we 
were wiflifokig our range, it wow, be a 
good thing and we should be gmfeful to 
diem. For one great service I ath already 
grateful to the Opus. Up to a decade or so 
ago, simple 1 folk here Used to believe that all 
the ills of Spain were due to the Jesuits. 
Now they invite us into their homes and 
tell us that all the ills of Spain are due to 
Opus Dei . For us, this is a marvellous 
liberation.” 


American-controlled companies. In such 
circumstances he could not hope to meet 
his country’s principal allies in the com¬ 
pletely detached mood of an honest broker. 
He had Canadian axes to grind in both 
Paris and Washington. 

In Paris, General de Gaulle laid on the 
full red carpet treatment, and the French 
press treated the visit as a major event. 
Seemingly conscious of not being the most 
popular girl in school, Paris greeted Mr 
Pearson almost as though he were the first 
beau who had offered a date since term 
began. General de Gaulle no doubt sensed 
Mr Pearson’s sympathy with overtures to 
China and his almost maternal instinct for 
bringing all God’s chillun together under 
one roof. If Washington is obsessed by the 
ninety and nine—or even 60 per cent— 
who “ safely lay,” Mr Pearson is always 
more concerned about the one stray outside 
the fold. This was his chief gift as a 
diplomat, as it is now his greatest contri¬ 
bution to his own divided country. 

Canada’s divisions supplied the counter¬ 
point to the whole Paris visit. This was 
perhaps even more important than the dis¬ 
cussions about China, uranium or nuclear 
forces. If Mr Pearson concurred with the 
French line on China, he still deferred to 
the American policy. If he welcomed 
French attempts to develop sources of 
Canadian uranium, he still refused to export 
the stuff accept for peaceful uses, if he 
explained his desire to give Canada a non** 
nuclear defence rok, he could not support 
General de Gaulle’s determination to de- 
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velop French nuclear armament. But he 
hailed France not just 4 * m *>M ally but as 
“4Uc of our two founding races.” Presi¬ 
dent db Gaulle, for bis pan, spoke of 
Canada a* one of the most precious of 
France’s offspring. He took care to add that 
be meant the whole of Canada, not just 
Quebec. If this was as sincere as it sounded, 
it may indicate a profound change. 

There is little doubt that gfo French 
government has been giving surreptitious— 
one Paris report called it “ sly and tenta¬ 
tive ”—encouragement to Fieti^ Canactian 
nationalism, if not" actually to Quebec 
separatism. General de Gaulle’s new insis¬ 
tence on extending French commerce and 
investment throughout Canada implies 
relations with Ottawa will supersede 
France’s political flirtation with Quebec, 
which has been conducted largely under a 
cultural veil. Nothing could suit Mr 
Pearson’s purposes better. 

With the splendour of the Gardes 
Republicaines and the aroma of champagne 
still in his head, Mr Pearson paused in 
Ottawa on January 20th just long enough 
to announce his cabinet changes and some 
restructuring of departments. Then he was 
off to the almost painfully familiar dty of 
Washington, where the atmosphere was very 
different. Nothing was lacking in protocol 
or in friendliness ; but everything was lack¬ 
ing in public interest and in desire to im¬ 
press the visitor. At the White House and 
the State Department, Canada was merely 
the umpteenth in the long stag line courting 
the belle of the ball. No doubt Mf Pearson 
told the President a good deal about his 
Paris talks (French reports described how 
he had “explained” the general to Mr 
Johnson); but it would be strange if the 
new President’s advisers let him think he 
had much to learn. No doubt they talked 
about China; but Mr Pearson knows too 
much about the United States to expea a 
clear change of policy in this election year, 
and Mr Johnson must have been told 
enough about Canada not to fear a sudden 
revolt against America’s China policy after 
twelve years’ acquiescence. They may have 
discussed Panama and Cuba, but Mr 
Pearson’s voice would have been regarded 
as an outsider’s, since Canada is still not a 
member of the Organisation of American 
States, in spite of recent American eagerness 
to bring it in. 

Mr Pearson’s agenda was also over¬ 
burdened with problems of American trade 
and investment. For the past decade 
Canada has floundered ever deeper into a 
bog of perpetual cunem deficits correspond¬ 
ing to a massive inflow of American capital 
—some productive, some not. Washington 
has watched its progressive submersion with 
cheerful complacency. Now, when Ottawa 
is at last trying to hoist itself out of the bog, 
Washington is completely preoccupied by 
its own balance of payments. It shows little 
sympathy with die victim who plunged too 
rashly into dependence on Amencan invest¬ 
ment. Canada’s thrashing efforts at self- 
help produce many problems, ranging from 
trade policy to interest rates; but most of 
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them are warily on the marginal fringe of 
the American PrcddeBt'a tttMrien, vmd- 
afly when be it a Texan. Atti^at could be 
eaubUahed waa yet another committee to 
lay down roles for future consultation. It 
is an exercise, familiar in Nato and else¬ 
where, that lattes officials of both goverd- 
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Doctors’ Dilemma 

FROM A CORRESPONDENt 

At ft protest meeting M unique in the 
jfl * fc&tnry of European medicine,” 
Belgian doctors threatened on Saturday, 
January 2«th, to go on strike if the socialist 
minist er for social insurance, M. Edmond 
Leburton, tries to enforce the new national 
health law. Before they dispersed, the 
medicine men—nearly six and a half thou¬ 
sand irf them—rc-swore the Hippocratic 
cadi, in French or in Flemish; for once the 
country’s linguistic quarrel was forgotten. 
If they are as determined as they claim, they 
will go on strike on Monday and remain on 
strike (except for urgent cases) until the 
law is repealed. 

The offending bill was hurried through 
parliament by the Catholic-Socialist coalition 
government on August 9th, just before the 
summer recess, with a safe majority but 
against a background marked more by 
political huckstering than by deep thought. 
Because of its imperfections, the new law 
was modified by a second instalment, 
approved by both chambers at the end of 
the year. Both parts of the law have been 
boycotted by the doctors since they fcomi- 
nally came into force on New Year’s day. 

The government’s intention is to improve 
the 1945 social insurance schemes. The new 
law offers free medical treatment to widows, 
the disabled and other pensioners, together 
with their dependents. Hospital care will 
be free for everybody. All patients will 
receive increased allowances towards the 
cost of doctors and drugs. (In Belgium 
patients pay most medical bills out of their 
own pockets; a percentage of the total is 
then refunded to them by their mutuelle, 
or benefit society, which in turn gets the 
money back from the government.) 
Employers and employees contribute to the 
national insurance fund, but the scheme also 
costs the state some 17 billion Belgian francs 
(£122 million) and one of the present aims 
is to cut down wasteful spending. 

Belgian doctors, unlike their British 
counterparts, are not free to contract out of 
the national health service. So far they have 
found ways of making themselves comfort¬ 
able within its framework* but the present 
attempt to make the scheme tighter arid 
more comprehensive has made them fed 
trapped. They chim that they are now 
being turned into agents Of the government, 
condemned to devote their best efforts not 
to their professional skills, but to sorting 
their patients into administrative categories, 
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menu understandably sceptical. 

The nett sound* starting with Sir Alec 
Doudftiriloinft’s Ottawa vwt> will find Mr 
Pearson at the opposite side of the court. 
Whether Britain’s complaints about its per* 
ststem deficit with Canada will receive way 
more practical response remains doubtful; 



M. Leburton: striking precedent 


and to giving them cheap standard treat¬ 
ment, They complain that their time for 
independent work will be limited ; and 
above all, that there can be no professional 
secrecy between doctor and patient when 
each case history might be examined by 
clerks of the insurance ministry. 

On the other hand the new law, while 
giving them a general increase in earnings 
of at least 25 per cent, wHl make it harder 
for them to go on charging some patients 
more than the official rates—-and to conceal 
these earnings from the tax-collector. The 
government's supporters, especially in the 
Socialist trade umons, believe that this is 
the nub of the question. They say that the 
doctors have only themselves to blame, since 
they refused to co-operate in drawing up the 
new law. Until recently, however, Belgian 
doctors have had no organisation like the 
British Medical Association; only this 
month have they banded themselves 
together, in outspoken opposition to the law, 
in an association to which 95 per cent of 
the nation’s 12,000 doctors are reported to 
belong. There has been a war of acri¬ 
monious communiques, in which the doctors 
accuse the government of vote-gathering 
while the government says that the doctors 
care only about money. u U we do,” reply 
the doctors, “ it is because our pay is 
mediocre, compared with that of our French 
and British ooikagues.” This is true. 

Last Saturday the quarrel reifched the 
point where excited doctors avid that they 
would leave the country rather than accept 
the new law. (Coaches are ready to take 
the Liege contingent to neighbouring 
Luxemburg.) Some demanded that the 
government capitulate. This is ar particu¬ 
larly delicate point for the present Catholic- 
Socialist coalition, because M. JLeburton’s 
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career itaelf omridesa precedent forMnoN 
Jag enacted logkhtioti. ^ the 

Socialise safaris &e 

ambitious but austeartfl^^ 
that tipped off acvflte three 

years ago, and nlimf teoutffct the 
present government ihjftroce. 

M; Ldbortoti i hope 'Oat 

might bft tucoessfuily applied _ __ _ 

regions and theft spread from to teems 
dimmed. At-present, passionsrtgming 
90 highthat the shnatidh mjgte gtow terious 
for the government, which Is already 
battling against inflation and’ the Ungmstic 
problem. In the meantime, as doctors 
threaten to withdraw theft services, ahdthe 
law begins to ask for tyggtf contributions 
front everybody’s pay, the public, too, might 
soon get angry. r 

RUSSIAN STATISTICS 

Down with Pig 

W ho knows most about Russia’s 
economy—Russian statisticians or 
American intelligence officers ? In its 
official report for 1963 the Russian central 
statistical office cannot resist the temptation 
to hit back at the American Central 
Intelligence Agency’s recent suggestion that 
the Soviet economy is not doing as well as 
has generally been assumed. It does so not 
in the part dealing with national income (or 
44 gross social product ”), which is estimated 
to have grown last year by 5 per cent despite 
the agricultural setback, but in the section 
devoted to industry. Having claimed that 
gross industrial production rose last year by 
8.5 per cent, the report asserts that Russiaa 
industrial output, which accounted for only 
33 per cent of American production fo 1953, 
climbed to 65 per cent of the American kvcl 
by 1963. 

The assertion is backed not with a defini¬ 
tion of the statistical method used, but with 
a selection of examples, such a6 steel, elec¬ 
tricity and oil, where the Russian rate of 
growth has apparently been much faster 
than the American. A second list gives the 
commodities now produced in greater quan¬ 
tities in Russia than in the United States, 
including such now familiar items as iron 
ore, coal, 44 some items of engineering,” 
cement and concrete, woollen fabrics, butter 
and sugar. 

Apart from this venture into the vexed 
field of international comparisons, the statis¬ 
tical report, published aftef a succession of 
economic debates, could not be expected to 
throw much new ihuphatioa-.oa bow 
industry is doing. It merely confirms {test 
light industry was once again squeezed in 
the reshuffle of resources, and probably 
affected by a drop so food processing. The 
output of producer goods is reported to havs 
risen by 10 per cent last year, exactly twice 
as much as the output of Consumer: goods 
industries. But, tytat iwaa looked for from 
the report was some statistical light oa-dbe 
extent of Ri&sia’B farming; crisis*; here it is 
both secretive and revealing. ^ 
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The size of last year's grain crop is still 
a mystery. The report says simply that 
grain deliveries to tne state amounted to 
44.8 million tons, which is twelve million 
tons less than in the previous year and two 
million tons less than the average for 1959 
and i960, the two years with which Russian 
spokesmen have compared current supplies. 
Yet either the proportion of the total crop 
gathered by the state must have been much 
higher last year or else something must have 
gone wrong with the statistics. What else 
could explain the obstinate secrecy sur¬ 
rounding the grain crop ? 

Some other food problems facing Russia 
are mentioned in the' report. Thus produce 
tion of butter fell last year by 7 net cent; 
the output of milk and eggs was also down. 
The figures of food production, however, 
sometimes conceal difficulties arising out of 
a shortage of fodder. The 
output of meat rose by 10 
per cent last year. But this 
increase was achieved by 
recourse to a fantastic 
slaughter of pigs. (See 
table.) 

The report admits that, 
because of tfee fhotfagg of 
fodder, go uimsugl number 
of animals was slaughtered 
towards the end of last year. 

“ As a result the number of 
pigs has gone down.” This 
bland phrase may conceal 
the slaughter of nearly 
thirty million pigs. At the 
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RUSSIAN LIVESTOCK 


January 1 

Horned Cattle 
of which 
Cows 


Sheep 

and 

Goats 

1954 

55 a 

252 

33 3 

1155 

1961 

75 8 

34 8 

58 7 

140 3 

1962 

82-1 

36 3 

66 7 

140 5 

1963 

86-9 

37 9 

69 9 

146 3 

1964 

85-3 

38 2 

40 7 

139 2 


beginning of last year 53.8 million pigs 
were owned by the state or collective 
farms and 16.1 million belonged to 
farmers; bv the- end of the year, the 
respective figures! were 37-6 million and 
13.1 million: * Apparently half the pigs 
in state or communal ownership were 
slaughtered. Mr Khrushchev has sum¬ 
moned die pony's centra) committee for yet 
another agricultural session on February 
10th. Presumably this extraordinary mass 
slaughter will be very much in the thoughts 
of those taking pan in the renewed debate. 
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FAR EAST 

Feeling the 

FROM OUR FAR EASTERN CORRESPONDENT 

I N the Far East the majbr fcf &en£rkl 
^ de Gaulle’s decision to 1 recognise the 
FcHhg government is not that China is 
nearer a breakthrough to the United 
Nations, or that General Chi&ng Kai-shek 
is confronted with a more llippary descent 
into the abyss, but that American policy has 
suffered a grievous reverse. 

General de Gaulle’s action has been ex¬ 
pected for so long that there was a hollow 
ring to the first agitated reaction of the 
anti-communist Asian states. The most 
important such state is, of course, Japan, 
whose prime minister, Mr Ikeda, has been 
increasingly bfdeviltod at home by the 
pressure m “ mg bualhisi ^Wlikll mmdl 
more deffio&iric than the pre-war Zaibatsu, 
but which means the same thing—to recog¬ 
nise Peking. During the past two years 
Japan’s conservative commercial leaders and 
conservative political factions, in a strange 
alliance with the Japanese socialists and pro- 
Peking (as opposed to pro-Moscow) com¬ 
munists, have been arguing that Japan must 
be the first Asian nation to recognise that 
the east wind is prevailing over the one from 
the west. 


East Wind 

J ^9 Qfit hfis any idea how much the new 
China market would be worth if it were 
magically opened to the West. But the 
Japanese believe that communist China will 
have honourably repaid all outstanding 
debts to Russia by the beginning of next 
year, and that its trade with the rest of the 
world will correspondingly expand. They 
also suspect that first the British and now 
the French have been stealing an under¬ 
hand western march on the innocent 
Japanese who have D&fi unfairly hampered 
by American leading strings. General de 
Gaulle’S decision to recognise communist 
China, coming on top of a Hurry of rumours 
about Saharan oil deals with China and 
ogpoeta of French .machinery to Peking, 
tidhfitms ^fheaa lease ih Japanese mintj£ 
Mr IkedaV assertion this week, (luring fits 
talks with Mr Dean Rusk, that Japan's 
China policy will be “ realistic ”, has been 
interpreted, correctly or not, in only one 
way: if France comes, can Japan afford to 
be far behind ? 

When one says that Asian attitudes to¬ 
wards China and Formosa are “ realistic,” 
this connotes a general recognition that the 
government of China, like it or not, resides 
in Peking and that strained loyalties to the 
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beleaguered garrison on Formosa are held 
in place by American influence. The 
general expectation in south-east Asia is 
thus that French recognition will bring 
acknowledgment of Peking into the open. 
However unfairly, the United States now 
appears in the part not so much of an 
honourable ally of imperilled friends, but 
as the backer of the wrong horse. 

There are too many rival western missions 
now arranging trade exhibitions in Peking 
for Japanese or south-east Asian leaders to 
believe that virtue is its own reward in an 
imperfect world. Only South Korea and 
South Vietnam, essentially dependent on 
American armed support m the front line 
grainst communist aggression, are predict¬ 
ably anti-de Gaulle; the new Vietnamese 
government to die extent of de-recognising 
France. 

Malaysia openly expresses support for 
recognition or Peking despite the com¬ 
munist-backed Indonesian confrontation. 
Siam makes noises of disapproval, but has 
never been quite confident of American 
dependability since the Laotian “ settle¬ 
ment ” turned out not to have settled 
things. The Philippines, if faithful to the 
new Macapagal credo of “settlement of 
Asian disputes by A^iapa ” still seek¬ 
ing vital loans {totfi, th$ tlmtad States), will 
find it bard to fWafiotf the American argu¬ 
ments against western recognition of an 
Asian power. 

In whatever context, therefore, Washing¬ 
ton’s policy and prestige have been the 
major casualties of France’s scrambling 
return to China. The one plausible argu¬ 
ment that could be offered in defence of 
General de Gaulle’s action was that l- * na( j 
*w<*qw found a t0 M r 

T?.t-tung to accept recognition of 
rcRlhg WlthbUt disavowal of Formosa. This 
would haVe been; magnificent; but the 
sudden firm statement from Peking on 
Tuesday, that the general must withdraw 
his countenance from Formosa, makes it 
look a very faint hope indeed. 


BU Quarterly Economic Reviews 

covt% xcoyld economic , financial and political 
tfavclApfntAfs: 58 rtbieu's, each published quarterly. 

Israel 

The great Jordan water project—now almost 
complete—will not suffer immediate interference 
from disapproving Arab neighbours. A high rate 
gtoWth has beeh jBbt speculative 

mvcstfrlenft OK falling bit. Wage increases will 
help to ttM present Consumption boom. 
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Now 

you have a friend 
at Chase Manhattan 

in 


BANGKOK and HONG KONG 


With its recent acquisition of two major offices* of the long-established 
Nationale Handelsbank, Chase Manhattan can better serve business in 
these important trade centers of Asia. 

Both branches will retain the know-how of the Nationale Handelsbank’s 
officers and staff. Their long experience and knowledge of the communities 
in which they work will be a big factor in helping to provide you with com¬ 
plete banking service throughout the Far East. 

These branches will augment the resources available to Chase Manhat¬ 
tan customers through its long-established relationships with leading fi¬ 
nancial institutions in Bangkok and Hong Kong. 

If either of these major new branches can serve you in any way get in 
touch with the International Department of The Chase Manhattan Bank. 

We welcome the opportunity to put to work for you our pledge of greater, 
usefulness to the communities in which we serve. 

"'Bangkok Blanch located at 1153/1155 New Road. 

Hong Kong Branch located at 15 Queen’s Road Central. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, New York 10015 • Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE WORLD □ AMERICAN SURVEY 


A Fifth of a 
Nation 

WASHINGTON, DC 

W hen Franklin D. Roosevelt 
made the American public sit 
up by declaring, in 1937, “ I 
see one-third of a nation ill-housed, 
ill-clad, ill-nourished,” he was making 
what by the standards of the present 
day would have been a considerable understatement. Perhaps it 
was then. If you take the admittedly fairly high standard applied 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics and the Conference on Economic 
Progress, both of which regard $4,000 a year, at current values, 
as a barely adequate family income, then a full two-thirds of 
Roosevelt’s nation were poor and a quarter or more of today’s 
Americans are poor now. By the prevailing standards of the rest 
of American society, $4,000 a year is not an unreasonable figure 
at all. However, the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
in its latest annual report has taken a more modest standard, $3,000 
a year for a family or $1,500 for a person living alone. On this 
reckoning in 1962 there were 9.3 million poor families, containing 
over 30 million people, 11 million of them children, and five 
million other poor persons in the United States. This makes 
35 million, out of a population which was then 185 million—not a 
figure for which a rich country can find excuses. 

It is presumably in the framework of these figures that President 
Johnson’s “ unconditional war on poverty in America ” is conceived. 
By any reckoning, the proportion of the American people that is 
poor has shrunk very greatly since 1937. This I s onc reason why 
the poor have become relatively “ invisible,” as the social reformers 
complain. But most of this huge social change took place between 
1939 and 1953, a good deal of it under the stimulus of war. In 
the last ten years or so poverty has been melting more slowly than 
before. As the Council of Economic Advisers observes, if tbc 
rate of improvement recorded since 1957 continues unchanged 
until 1980, 13 per cent of American families will then still be 
below today’s poverty line. 

Nature, left to take her course, would nor necessarily achieve 
even that much. There are certain discernible groups among the 
American poor. The victim/s of simple racial discrimination may 
hope to see their lot improve, perhaps fairly rapidly, as the race 
barriers come down. Those who have been left stranded by local 
industrial 'decay in places like east Kentucky could be rescued by 
judicious redevelopment or by social legislation which encourages 
rather than discourages movement, but there is no certainty that 
these things will happen. There is not much prospect for the poor 
farming families so long as they stay on the land. A large and 
increasing group of the poor are old people who have ceased to be 
able to earn; what they need is simply better social security. 
Among the American poor, the families headed by a woman are 
another increasing group ; general economic progress will not, of 
itself, relieve them of the handicap of being without a male bread* 
winner. For women breadwinners and others, America has a 
miscellany of underpaid occupations, often in places or in jobs 
which trade union protection does not reach ; there are also pockets 
of industry, like the New York garment trade, which the unions 
feci to be vulnerable so that they dare not press hard for higher 


pay or better conditions. Last eomes the general body of long¬ 
term unemployed, some of them displaced by technical advance, 
some simply growing old and failing to keep their places in the 
labour market. 

President Kennedy had intended to announce the campaign 
against poverty this month, just as President Johnson has done. 
Among enlightened Americans it is a commonplace that, because 
the poor are “ invisible,” their prosperous fellow citizens overlook 
the existence of poverty in their midst. To an outsider, however, 
what is striking is how much attention is being given to it. Poverty 
is the subject of conferences, economic studies, social studies, 
speeches in Congress, newspaper reports and general conversation. 
There is a swelling stream of facts and a quickening current of 
concern. That the Administration should fasten on this theme 
as a connecting thread for the social side of the government’s 
activities is politically sound. Within the departments, the pre¬ 
occupation is earnest and schemes abound. 

What one still does not know is what is going to be done. 
Certainly President Johnson does not intend to cure poverty by 
giving the poor money. His Budget, presented last week, contained 
an allocation of $500 million for “ special appropriations requested 
for new community programmes to attack poverty.” Various 
departmental increases, if added to this, appear to give a total of 
between $1.1 billion and $1.2 billion altogether but it does not seem 
to be intended to spend much more than half of this in the twelve 
months starting next July. It is not a lot, even before Congress 
starts chipping away at it. What the figures seem to mean is that 
President Johnson’s “ unconditional war ” has only been declared ; 
it is not going to be waged yet. First there must come a longish 
period of reconnaissance and of sorties to try out battle tactics on 
a small scale. The signs arc, too, thar inis period is going to be 
marked by skirmishing among th^ forces of progress themselves. 

Many departments are going to be involved. Somewhere there 
has to be a co-ordir.ator, or at least a place where co-ordination is 
done. At present the Labour and Commerce Departments appear 
to be contending for the honour. The Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare is involved both through its responsibility 
for social security and because a chosen field of battle is going to 
be education. The truth is rhat a serious campaign against poverty 
must bring in all 
the domestic de- 
partments of 
government. How 
President Johnson 
intends to arrange 
it may come out in 
the message which 
he intends to send 
to Congress during 
February ; apparent¬ 
ly the preparation 
of this message is 
proving complicated. 

Evidently some 
special efforts are 
contemplated on 
special prbblems in 
particular localiues, 
like the programme 
to revive the Appala¬ 
chian region which 
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Mr Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr, has been working on ;• there, is 
talk of a request for $250 pillion, within the rough totals already 
mentioned, for that purpose. The President’s housing message, 
sent to Congress on Monday, requested a modest increase, some 
50,000 units a year, in the public housing programme, the exten¬ 
sion of cheap federal loans for old people’s housing and new funds 
for urban renewal (slum clearance). It also repeated Mr Kennedy’s 
unlucky request for a separate department for urban affairs, this 
time with the new name of Department of Housing and Com¬ 
munity Development. Like many of the social and administrative 
measures proposed by Mr Kennedy and still held up in Congress, 
these things deal with the general tidying up of the country and 
there is a sporting chance that some of the poor may get some 
of the benefit. 

Any general strategy contemplated seems to be of a very long¬ 
term kind. Professor J. K. Galbraith, who has been defending 
himself against the imputation that because he wrote " The Affluent 
Society ” he does not know about the poor, proposed recently that 
the best immediate way to start on poverty might be a special 
effort to re-equip and transform the educational system in poor 
districts, starting with a hundred selected counties and urban areas: 
“ there is no place in the world where wcll-educatcd people are 
really poor.” And indeed, the most distinct idea to be discerned 
in the haze of administrative daydreams is, just now, the idea that 
the poor can best be helped by helping their children through the 
educational system. This is the responsibility of state and local 
authorities and programmes for increasing federal aid to the 
schools also run into religious trouble. On the one hand, the 
First Amendment to the Constitution—“ Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion ”—is severely inter¬ 
preted to rule out the subsidising of church schools. On the other, 
the Roman Catholic church does its best to insist that, if there 
are to be extra funds for the schools from the federal government, 
the church schools shall not be left out. 

Thus Mr Kennedy's Bill for general school aid looks hopelessly 
stuck, but a way round this road-block is now being thought about. 
This would be to put federal money into auxiliary services for the 
schools, recreational centres, supplementary teaching centres and 
the like, which would be started in poor areas and which state and 
church schools alike would be able to use. The plan falls far 
short of the general improvement of the education of the poor 
which is needed if the children of the poor are to be brought into 
the affluent society. It is not Professor Galbraith’s ambitious scheme. 
It lacks the drama that an “ unconditional war on poverty ” ought 
to have. Even so, it will strike not a few Congressmen as a dodge 
to outwit them. 

Waiting for Baker 

L ike a long postponed cold, the Bobby Baker scandal has finally 
caught up with President Johnson. He has tried to keep the 
attack miki by confessing voluntarily that when he was a Senator 
he did, indeed, accept a costly stereophonic gramophone from Mr 
Baker, the former secretary to the Democratic majority in the 
Senate. There was no reason to believe that this trusted friend 
and protege (Mr Baker was sometimes known as u little Lyndon ”) 
wanted anything in return. But the President avoided the pricklier 
question raised by the current enquiry into the dealings of the 
wonder child from South Carolina, who rose in nine years from 
Senate page boy to tycoon worth more than $2 million. Was 
the gramophone really his gift ? Or was it instead a kickback ” 
from a Washington insurance agent who had arranged for a policy 
of $100,000 on the life of Senator Johnson when he had just 
survived a serious heart attack ? 

Mr Reynolds, the insurance agent, has told the Senate Rules 


Committee that it was he who gave rbe gramophone-**** Mr Baker’s 
suggestion. He also feporte<J, spriekling his testimony with 
deferential u sirs,” that he bought $1,200 worth of unwanted (by 
him) advertising time on the LBJ Company’s television station in 
Texas, at the suggestion of one of Mr Johnson’s aides. Mr 
Reynolds accused Mr Baker of a host of sms, from defrauding the 
federal Small Business Administration to being knowledgeable 
about abortionists, to accepting $15,000 of his (Mr Reynolds’s) 
money in return for opening doors along the corridors of power. 
Moreover, while describing the various Baker enterprises, he 
managed to entangle the names of Senator Smatheft of Florida, 
Mr Hoffa, president of the Teamsters* Union, and Mr McCloskey, 
the retiring American ambassador to Ireland. Mr Reynolds may 
have told the Senate investigators more than they wished to knew, 
but his charges will have to be answered. 

The Republicans have ill concealed their delight at having an 
" ethics in government ” stick to brandish over Mr Johnson in the 
coming election campaign: they have not forgotten the grief 
suffered in the Eisenhower days by their Mr Sherman Adams with 
his vicuna coat. Yet the unease stirred among the general public 
by the Baker case seems to be directed less at the President— 
who has been accused of no real wrong—than at the half-hearted 
and restricted nature of the present Senate enquiry. (The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is also looking into Mr Baker’s affairs.) 
The Rules Committee, dominated by Democrats, has not even 
called Mr Walter Jenkins, the presidential aide in question, to 
be a witness in person ; instead he denied Mr Reynolds’s charges 
in a written affidavit. Bur, as Republicans are insisting, one of 
the men must be guilt of perjury. Will the committee dare to 
call Mr Baker to give evidence ? That key question may be 
answered this week. 


Bankers into Battle 

M r patman, the Texan advocate of easy money who is the 
chairman of the Banking Committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, realised a long-cherished ambition last Week when he 
opened hearings on ways of making the Federal Reserve System, 
America’s central bank, more responsive, as he sees it, to the 
country’s needs and less the creature of the big banks. These 
measures include having the Secretary of the Treasury double as 
the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, shortening the terms 
of its members, making the central bank dependent upon annual 
congressional appropriations ami making public its private 
deliberations. The first witness, Mr Martin, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board Who has crossed swords with Mr Patman 
so many times, saw little merit and many dangers in most of his 
suggestions and took a delicate pleasure in refuting several of 
them from conclusions of an investigation which Mr Patman him¬ 
self directed in 1952. Some members of the boards including Mr 
Robertson, the liberal who is due to depart this week* were less 
rigid on small points but all steadfastly opposed any changes which 
would lessen the central bank’s independence. No changes are 
expected; few members of the committee share Mr Patman’s 
extreme views. 

But the hearings provided a sounding-board for fears that higher 
interest rates may undo much of the economic stimulus expected 
from the tax cut which has just received the endorsement of tbe 
Senate Finance Committee and is likely to be approved by the 
Senate by the middle of the month. On this score Mr Patman and 
his friends may not lock allies, particularly in an election year. 
In his economic message the President himself noted pointedly 
that “ it would be sdf-defearing to cancel the stimulus of tax 
reduction by tightening money.” He conceded, however, that 
monetary policy must be flexible enough to counter any return of 
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inflationary pressures or a reversal of the recent improvement 
in the balance of intematioqjd payments. 

If the President meant to convey a lightly-veiled hint to Mr 
Martin, he ignored it. He refused to give the Banking Committee 
any assurance that interest rates would not rise if the tax cut 
brought inflation in its wake. It was left, however, to Mr Dillon, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the forgotten member of the 
new Administration, to point out to Congress’s Joint Economic 
Committee that the greatest threat to stable interest rates comes 
not from the American economy but from the risk that other 
countries will rely upon monetary, rather than fiscal, measures to 
curb their own inflations. This would provoke an increased out¬ 
flow of capital which only higher interest rates in the United States 
would curb. 


Weight 

off 

NASA’S 

Mind 



I N the race for 
superla¬ 
tives, America has 
taken what President 
Johnson called “ a 
giant step forward.” 

The Saturn I rocket 
launched on Wed¬ 
nesday from Cape 
Kennedy carried in¬ 
to orbit the world’s 

heaviest satellite—a 37,700-pound mass of sand and steel. Weight 
was intended to be its chief virtue—no scientific equipment, apart 
from a radio tracking beacon, was sent along—and the result was 
indeed two-and-adialf times heavier than the Russian's biggest 
Sputnik. The success of the launching relieved the National 
Space and Aeronautics Administration of “this deficiency in weight 
carrying ability we’ve laboured under for so long.” But Saturn I 
is a long way from Saturn V—the rocket which is supposed to 
send American astronauts to the moon by 1970. Saturn I, thanks 
to the ingenuity of Mr Werner von Braun, was lifted by a cluster 
of eight Thor rocket engines with a total thrust of 1.5 million 
pounds. Saturn V will require a thrust of 7.5 million pounds and 
its basic engine—which will be used in a cluster of five, each with 
a thrust of 1.5 million pounds—is not yet ready. Nonetheless, 
Saturn I is said to have 50 per cent more thrust than Russia’s 
largest booster and it is thought to have demonstrated that America 
has mastered the use of liquid hydrogen as a fuel. 

Yet along with Saturn I’s success have come the first official 
hints that America may postpone its deadline for getting a man on 
the moon. Senator Anderson, a powerful advocate of the manned 
space programme, has suggested that a later date might be more 
reasonable. He argues—although he is hardly the first to do so— 
that the period of intense solar radiation expected outside the earth’s 
atmosphere at the end of the decade will have subsided by 1972. 
NASA has protested that it can both predict the peaks of radiation 
and shield its astronauts; it has, however, lost no opportunity of 
registering its own excuse for missing the deadline—the $600 
million cut from Rs budget requests for 1964. 

The United States and the Soviet Union have just begun to 
co-operate in a more relaxed venture into space—experiments using 
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America’s new passive satellite, Echo II; these are the first results 
of last year’s bilateral agreement on space co-operation between 
NASA and the Soviet Academy of Sdentists. The Americans 
and Russians bounce signals off the surface of Echo—a balloon 
of aluminium foil, 135 feet in diameter ; the signals are then 
picked up by Jodrell Bank and relayed to the respective recipients 
by cable. Still another American space venture was being made 
ready as The Economist went to press: the launching of the Ranger 
VI spacecraft which is to take photographs of the surface of the 
moon. 

Madison Avenue up in Smoke? 

T he government’s efforts to limit the amount of advertising on 
the American air waves have been abandoned under pressure 
from Congress and the broadcasting companies. But these com* 
panies and the advertising agencies along Madison Avenue have 
other tribulations. Just last week a respected agency found itself 
accused by a grand jury of making fraudulent statements and con¬ 
spiring to mislead the public in a national campaign to sell Regimen, 
a weight-reducing drug which the indictment declared was useless. 
The hair-raising thought that advertising agencies may be held 
criminally responsible for the goods they tout may Resign jdhem to 
another blow, the tough new regulations on cigarette advertising 
proposed by the Federal Trade Commission last week. 

The FTC, acting with commendable promptness within a week 
of the Surgeon General’s report on smoking, wants every packet 
and advertisement—including those on television—to carry an 
unambiguous statement that smoking is dangerous; the FTC 
would also ban any statement or implication that smoking promotes 
health or feelings of well-being and any suggestion that one brand 
is less harmful than another—unless such claims have been substan¬ 
tiated in advance in tests prescribed by the commission. At the 
public hearings to be held on March 16th the commission also 
hopes to receive suggestions on ways of reducing the impact of 
advertising on impressionable young people perhaps by a ban on 
cigarette advertising on the air at certain hours. The National 
Association of Broadcasters prepared this week to appeal to the 
manufacturers of cigarettes to make their commercials less attrac¬ 
tive to the young. Radio and television receive the lion’s share 
of the over $200 million a year spent to publicise tobacco. 

The tobacco industry, which found both the smoking report and 
the FTC regulations unexpectedly harsh, is drawing what consola¬ 
tion it can from the ineffectiveness of campaigns against smoking 
in other countries and the strength of its congressional allies from 
tobacco-producing states. These allies have already challenged the 
FTCs authority to act and this may be subjected to a court test. 
But the tobacco industry may have second thoughts. An explicit 
warning on the cigarette packet might relieve it from future suits 
for damages; a smoker who persists although he has been warned 
might well be judged guilty of contributory negligence. 

Republican Lemmings 

T o a detached observer it is impossible to understand why so 
many Republican politicians of note should be anxious to have, 
or at least be prepared to accept, their party’s presidential nomina¬ 
tion this year. As things are now President Johnson is even more 
certain of winning next November than was President Kennedy 
and Mr Johnson will probably have to be faced again in 1972. 
Yet Governor Scranton of Pennsylvania is doing little or nothing 
to check the wave of publicity piled up by the progressive eastern 
businessmen who have decided that he is now a whiter hope than 
Governor Rockefeller of New York. Mr Scranton expects to go to 
the convention in July with the pledged support of Pennsylvania’s 
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One Stop to Shop 











FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW JERSEY 

T he much-discussed and much-dissected 
“retailing revolution” in the United 
States, which involves the sale of well-known 
goods at a discount from established prices, 
has entered a new and, perhaps, final stage. 
The world will never again be the same for 
the so-called “discounters.” Many of the 
smaller ones have learned that there is still 
no substitute for sound business judgment; 
more important, at last the discounters’ 
natural enemies, the traditional shops, have 
analysed correctly the nature of the com¬ 
petition and set out to meet it. 

In 1962 the discounters—a terribly mis¬ 
leading word for retail traders who take only 
a modest profu on their goods—reached a 
new high in affluence and influence. While 
the sales of traditional department stores rose 
only about 4 per cent, to around $15 billion, 
sales of the new breed of shops climbed by 
one-third, to around $5.6 billion. Five years 
before the handful of pioneers had sales of 
less than $1 billion. By 1963 there were 
about 2,500 discount stores, over 600 of 
which were opened in 1962. About a dozen 
had gross sales of more than $100 million 
a year and the giant, E. J. Korvette, Inc., 
was ringing up more than $300 million a 
year on its cash registers. This success 
has been the undoing of unwary imitators. 

“ Discount,” connoting as it does a bargain 
price, is a magic word to the American con¬ 
sumer. It was even more potent about a 
decade and a half ago when Mr Eugene 
Ferkauf (who named Korvettc’s after the 
type of ship on which he served during the 
war), Mr Stephen Masters and a few others 
began to sell large appliances direct from the 
packing cases at a great discount from the 
advertised list price. They carried a very 
limited selection of goods and offered their 
customers little in the way of service or con¬ 
veniences. Unlike the established shops, they 
had no encrusted methods of doing things 
and could take full advantage of mass pur¬ 
chasing, stock control by computer and self- 
service. By now the published list price has 
practically vanished from the American scene 
(except in the special case of motor cars) and 
discounters sell a wide selection of every 
sort of consumer goods from food to fuel for 
cars. 

But the word “discount” has lost none 
of Its magic and as a consequence in 1962 new 


discounters sprang up all over the country. 
But they lacked both adequate experience in 
retailing and sound financing; they had to 
sell what stock they had to make enough 
money to buy more. Even worse, some 
itinerant promoters would buy a couple of 
loads of assorted merchandise at distress 
prices, rent space, hang out the discount 
sign, sell out the goods at cut rates and move 
on. If there were faults in the merchandise, 
the customers had no redress and meanwhile 
the well-established tradesmen in the city 
had lost business. This gave the word “ dis¬ 
counting” an extremely bad name. As the 
low-markup stores proliferated and the tradi¬ 
tional tradesmen began to fight back, ill- 
financed and ill-managed newcomers went 
bankrupt; some, it appeared, had been sell¬ 
ing goods below cost. Even the pioneer, 
Masters, went into liquidation, as did Towers 
Mart—another of the early discount ventures 
—and Grayson-Robinson Stores, a company 
which generated most of its $102 million in 
annual sales by operating the clothing depart¬ 
ments in discount stores. 

A common thread ran through these finan¬ 
cial difficulties. The key to the discount 
store was fast turnover—12 to 14 times 
a year—which gave a very high return on 
investment because the operator seldom 
owned anything but his stock. As com¬ 
petition increased, particularly from tradi¬ 
tional shops, there was not enough business 
to go around ; those high rates of turnover 
fell and discounters occupying convenient 
and costly premises were in trouble. 


13117 the highly publicised difficulties of 
some obscure other smashing successes. 
One of these was marked by the opening by 
Korvette of a “ promotional department 
store” on Fifth Avenue, where it operates 
in the same manner and often charges the 
same prices as some of its better-known and 
bluer-blooded neighbours. Like Marks & 
Spencer, Sears, Roebuck & Company and 
other solid chain stores, Korvette’s is now 
having manufacturers produce goods to its 
own specifications. 

Another development, even mope sweeping 
in its implications, was the recognition by 
traditional shops of what was really new 
about Korvette and the other innovators. It 
was not low prices, which accounted for the 
rise long ago of many huge retailing enter¬ 


prises 9uch as the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, but “one-stop shopping,’- 
The American family has always liked to do 
its shopping together at the weekend. The 
coming of the motor car and the shopping 
centre has not changed this. But in the 
typical shopping centre the family still has 
to trail from one establishment to another. 
As long as the whole family was going to 
buy together, it seemed to make more sense 
and more profit to put everything under one 
roof—a gigantic village shop. 

At a “ Korvette City ” in the suburbs—like 
the one illustrated—there is a general depart¬ 
ment store, a food supermarket, a furniture 
shop; the car can be lubricated, have new 
tyres or battery fitted or even undergo a 
minor overhaul of its engine while the 
family gets on with its shopping. Now the 
giant A&P, with thousands of shops to 
Korvette’s twenty or so, has caught on to the 
idea. Next door to its food supermarket it 
is beginning to sell not only general mer¬ 
chandise, but even automobile accessories ; 
recently it arranged to have the US Rubber 
Company manufacture a line of tyres which 
will be sold exclusively by A&P. Safeway 
Stores, Inc., the second largest food chain 
in the country, is also beginning to open 
shops for other types of goods and the 
Kroger Company, the third largest, is moving 
in the same direction by renting space in 
some of its shops to a “discount” chain. 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, seeing this 
invasion of its own special field of general 
merchandise, may have no choice but to fight 
back by stocking groceries. 

Whether the prices of the A&P, Kroger, 
Safeway and Sears are what were onqe called 
“ discounts ” is immaterial. The significance 
is that these chains are turning over to one- 
stop shopping. So are others such as Wool- 
worth, with its low-markup Woolco stores 
which are beginning to dot Canada as well 
as the United States, and the S. S. Kresge 
Company, with its K-Mart and Jupiter stores. 
The J. C. Penney Company, which once sold 
only soft goods, now has its own line of 
appliances and, automobile „ accessories. 
Thanks to the discounters shopping in 
America will never be the same again but 
some of the pioneers may not be around to 
profit from their discoveries. 

Earlier articles in this series appeared in 
tha issues of October 26th, November 23 rd 
and December 28th. 
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Republican voters in 
theMteachaacew 
express thrir views 
on the potential 
nominees. But the 
confusion in New 
Hampshire is such 
that it is doubtful if 
any clear view will 
emerge. Senator 
Gold water and Gov¬ 
ernor Rockefeller 
have been campaign¬ 
ing there for weeks, 
setting the right 
wing of the party 
off against the left; 
neither has been do¬ 
ing as well as he had 
hoped, according to A Woman for President ? 
press reports, and 

neither has filled the voters with enthusiasm. They arc said to 
want a third choice ; now they arc getting more than that for, in 
addition to the passive candidates already named, two more active 
ones have appeared—that hardy quadrennial, Mr Harold Stassen, 
and Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine. 

She has entered the campaign this week with as much contrariness 
as if her name were Maty ; she admits that the reasons against her 
running for the Presidency are far more compelling than those for 
it but she wants “ to destroy the political bigotry against women.’* 
Committed to no wing of her party, courageous and often a 
maverick, she has no money and no organisation behind her. But 
she has never been defeated since she entered the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in 1940. By next July all the present presidential con¬ 
tenders may have run themselves out of the race and in that case 
the Republican convention might possibly prefer a grey mare to a 
dark horse. But what Mrs Smith may really win is the vice- 
presidential nomination. 

Marks of Origin 

O N &ew Year’s Eve President Johnson struck a blow against 
restrictions on trade with his first veto. He killed a Bill 
which would h*ve required the country of origin to be displayed 
on foreign goods repackaged in the United States and on all 
imports of sawn lumber. Supporters of the legislation said that 
consumers had a right to know where goods came from. This 
Bill came originally from interests anxious to reduce imports of 
fruit and small industrial items; die inclusion of lumber, aimed 
primarily at Canada, wthe work of members of Congress from 
the Northwest who hoped in this way to give the industry the 
protection which the Tariff Commission had decided unanimously 
last February that it was not entitled to have. 

The Bill was opposed by the Treasury, the Bureau of the Budget 
and the State and Commerce Departments. The $360 million 
worth of lumber which Canada sells to the United Stales each year 



is an important item in the Canadian balance of paymetits; this 
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the sale of foreign goods in the United States at prices below those 
prevailing in the country where they are produced. Under pres¬ 
sure, primarily from the steel industry, many members of the House 
of Representatives are introducing Bills to speed up anti-dumping 
cases, to permit judicial review of the decisions of the Treasury 
(which makes the findings tat prices) and to require its proceedings 
to be held in public, something which might force foreign exporters 
to reveal confidential data to their American competitors. Last 
week the Treasury, without waiting for the blow to fall, held hear¬ 
ings on its anti-dumping procedures, the first for almost ten years. 
Spokesmen for the steel industry were much in evidence but repre¬ 
sentatives of importing interests, who want the regulations made 
less restrictive, were also heard from ; an internationally-agreed 
definition of dumping may be called for. 


Right Wing Wrong 

FROM. A CORRESPONDENT ON THE WEST COAST 

F or the first time irresponsible extremists of the far right have 
been taken to court and defeated. Last week a small-town 
jury of ranchers and fruit-farmers in the central part of Washing¬ 
ton State awarded Mr John Goldmark $40,000 in damages in a 
libel action which he and his wife had brought against five 
defendants : a weekly newspaper, the Tonasket Tribune (circu¬ 
lation 1,013), i ts editor, a free-lance investigator of communism 
and two members of the reactionary John Birch Society. Mrs 
Goldmark received nothing. During the 1962 election campaign 
Mr Goldmark, a candidate for re-election to the State Legislature, 
was accused by the defendants of being under Communist 
discipline. The main evidence produced to support this charge 
was his membership in the American Civil Liberties Union, 
his liberal Democratic voting record and his wife’s past member¬ 
ship in the Communist party. In 1956 under subpoena she told the 
Un-American Activities Committee about her. experiences in the 
party, which she left during the war., The question of her mem¬ 
bership did not come up again until 1962 when it was used in 
a successful attempt to defeat Mr Goldmark, then a respected and 
powerful member of the State Legislature. 

The defendants tried to convince the jury that every member 
of the Communist party is a spy. They also produced a number 
of witnesses, mostly cx-Communists, who maintained that the 
Civil Liberties Union was a Communist front and that no one could 
just walk out of the Communist party. Mi Goldmark’s witnesses 
included Mr Harry Cain, the former chairman of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, Mr Tomkins, Assistant Attorney General 
under President Eisenhower, and Mr Sterling Hayden, the actor, 
who was once a party member. The verdict, which came after 
seven weeks, went against each 6f the defendants. Though'they 
plan to appeal against it, political life in America has been 
strengthened by M? Goldmark’s vitiditation; Right-whig extremists 
now realise that making irresponsible charges may provet costly. 
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... nor can electronic switching system* be developed overnight 
But G.E.C. development It continuous. At Telephone Works a co-ordinated development progremme le progressing 
rapidly with electronic exchange designers building on the firm foundation laid over many years by the designers of 
the present most modem step-by-step system. G.E.C. electronic exchanges will provide more extensive end flexible 
facilities than have previouely been possible, while taking advantage of (be inherent reliability of electronic com¬ 
ponents. Electronic ewhchlng techniques cannot be overlooked in the prekgnt pfenning of future exchange lyMme. 
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People Who think “3M” find It very profitable 


Strictly^pe^ie^ w reaUy,0ugh ttoaskyou 
to think; 

TUR 1 NG cofa>Aik*\ tent' those wlitf falow 
us find it far quicker simply to think 4k 3M” 
when there's a problem to be resolved. 

Their confidence ris not misplaced. 
Firstly because the answer to an enormous 
number of problems can be found in the 


27,000 Shf prod nets. Secondly, because 3M 
is always willing to produce a speciaVprb- 
L duct to solve a special problem. And 
thirdly, because e\cry 3M product aims 
either to do a job quicker or better than 
ever before: or to open up a completely 
Hew field to the enterprising. 

This policy leads 3M to spend some 


£10,000,000 on research every year. Tt has 
built up 3M over the last 60 years into one 
of the greatest organisations in the world. 
And it provides a compelling reason for 
you to think “3M”-~Nowl 

INNES0TA [TUNING AND 
ANtfFACTUHrtiG CQ. LTD. 

3M House, Wlgmore St.. London, W.1 
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BRITAIN 



Sales from 
Shakespeare 





N ineteen-sixty-four is productivity 
year for the Shakespeare industry, 
which has lashed out on world-wide pub¬ 
licity and a great deal of extra capacity for 
the fourth centenary of the poet’s birth. 
Limited capacity has always been this in¬ 
dustry’s trouble, for it is severely circum¬ 
scribed by the extent of its fixed assets at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Shakespeareland. A 
monopoly of these has been acquired by the 
Shakespeare Birthplace Trust—private and 
unendowed—which first entered the market 
in 1847 with the purchase of the house 
where Shakespeare was born. Since then 
it has been able to bring into production 
houses which once belonged to Shake¬ 
speare’s father-in-law, son-in-law and 
maternal grandfather, and the foundations 
of the poet’s very own home. The only 
direct competition is from Harvard House 
in the High Street, where Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, the owners, charge alumni and others 
to sec the founder’s mother’s father’s 
property. 

The Birthplace alone processes some 
230,000 tourists a year, 55 per cent from 
overseas and abouL half of these Americans. 
As virtually all tourists visiting Stratford 
for the first time go to the Birthplace this 
gives a good idea of the size of the town’s 
total Shakespeare trade (fitting in with the 
British Travel and Holiday Association’s 
survey of 1961, which arrived at an esti¬ 
mate of 170,000 foreign tourists in that 
year). In the financial year 1962-63 pil¬ 
grims earned the Birthplace Trust £25,000 
from 2s. entry fees, guide books, etc. (a 
small part of the total came from letting 
o:her property in the town). The scries 
of colour guide books, and the same pictures 
on slides and postcards, are published for 
the Trust by Jarrolds of Norwich, one of the 
many firms which do a tidy business supply 
ing components to the Shakespeare trade. 

But maintenance nowadays puts a severe 
squeeze on margins so that expansion of the 
Trust’s other, non-^vofit-making activity. 


the prestige scholarship business, has been 
limited. Stratford cannot begin to com¬ 
pete with Harvard, the British Museum or 
even Birmingham University when it comes 
to facilities For studying Shakespeare; but 
it has, together with the theatrical records 
at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
acquired a small but in some respects 
unique library, backed up by Birmingham 
University’s research Shakespeare Institute, 
also located in Stratford. Lack of space 
and overwhelming competition in the 
market have also cramped expansion ; now 
the first, at least, is to be remedied with 
a brand-new Shakespeare Centre, next door 
to the birthplace, to house the Stratford 
collections and intended to form an inter¬ 
national meeting place for Shakespearean 
scholars. The opening is part of the special 
birthday celebrations on April 23rd ; it will 
be a luxuriously appointed building costing 
£165,000 to build and furnish and needing 
£335,000 to develop and run. Thus for 
the first time the Birthplace Trust is going 
public, with an international appeal. Half 
the total, £250,000, is to be raised in 
Britain and can take the form of gifts in 
kind—2s. 6d. for a brick, £3 10s. for a 
piece of marble. 

Shakespeare’s own contribution to the 
industry, the plays themselves, form the 
seasonal output of the famous Stratford 
theatre, which this year will concentrate 
exclusively on the complete historical cycle 
—reconstruction of the assets within four 
historical plays has yielded the Wars of the 
Roses cycle of three complete dramas, 
already running to full houses in the Royal 
Shakespeare company’s London home, the 
Aldwych Theatre. Even in an ordinary 
year Uke 1962 the Stratford season played 
to 96 per cem of capacity. 

-This year in Stratford the annual cele¬ 
brations on the bard’s birthday, customarily 
attended by a chorus of ambassadors un¬ 
furling flags, will be a bigger splash than 
ever before: 150,000 people may on the 


one day flock to this town of 16,700 inhabi¬ 
tants. The highlight of the special events 
will be a Shakespeare exhibition which, like 
so much else in Stratford, will get round the 
awkward reluctance of the bard to leave 
personal traces by setting his career “ against 
the background of Elizabethan and Jaco¬ 
bean England.” Rich with Hilliard minia¬ 
tures, Elizabethan madrigals and recorded 
declamations from the plays, and mounted 
by the organiser of the Diaghilcv exhibition 
with an ample £150,000 from commerce, 
this is set to be a lush affair. In August it 
will move to Edinburgh and on to London. 

The size iti an ordinary year of the 
different branches of Stratford’s Shake¬ 
speare trade can best be gauged from the 
export statistics compiled from the British 
Travel and Holiday Association’s 1961 sur¬ 
vey, which also throws some light on the 
different habits of foreign tourists and 
British visitors. Of the 170,000 overseas 
visitors, 70,000 stayed overnight spending 
£450,000 and the rest spent on an average 
£1 a head, making a total of £500,000 spent 
m Stratford and £59,000 in the immediate 
area. Of thiS*ttw largest share, 41 per cent, 
went on hotel bills and as the hotels were 
40 per cent filled with foreign visitors (per¬ 
haps in the more expensive accommodation) 
the total annual turnover of Stratford’s 
1,600 beds in hotels and boarding houses 
may be in ttye region of £500,000. A further 
22 per cent of the foreign tourists’ bill was 
spent on meals and drinks—for foreigners 
and natives alike, this is the expanding side 
of the trade for the hoteliers, who cannot 
nowadays afford to be snobbish about cater¬ 
ing for coach-borne day trippers. The 
coach tours themselves tend more and more 
to originate from posh hotels in London, and 
from June to the end of August most of 
the beds, too, are occupied by one-night 
tour parties. Obviously demand for sleep¬ 
ing accommodation is partly limited to the 
existing number of theatre seats. More 
long stays will be encouraged by run- 
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rung three plays from the very start of the 
season this year, instead of spacing out the 
first nights. Yet at the theatre overseas 
visitors appear to be in a much smaller 
minority, since according to the survey only 
7 per cent of their expenditure, or £38,500, 
was accounted for by theatre tickets, 
although the Shakespeare season easily 
grosses £150,000 at the box office. 

Gifts and souvenirs were estimated to 
cam £55,000, or 10 per cent of the 
foreigners' cash, in 1961. Even allowing 
for pretty generous spending by British 
tourists including the unknown quantities 
of day trippers from the Midlands who come 
less for Shakespeare than tor the summer 
pleasures of the River Avon, this does not 
far in itself to account for the fact that 
atford has such a high shop turnover 
for a small country town. In 1950 its shops 
attracted £3,800*000 in spending, more than 
anywhere twice its size, and in the subse¬ 
quent decade the increase was substantial* 
Despite the comparative proximity of the 
big stores of Birmingham and Coventry 
people from surrounding areas may be 
drawn by Stratford’s special attractions. For 
in Stratford today the glossy shops have the 
appearance of flourishing on a classier trade 
than bardVbust doorknockers. Bespoke 
tailoring, Scotch knitwear, Worcester porce¬ 
lain and craftsy wood and pottery show 
that Shakespeare brings a bonus to trades 
other than those cast in his own image. 
No wonder Stratford is bitterly opposed to 
those iconoclasts who still claim that some¬ 
one else wrote the plays after all. 


BRITAIN 


Modern 



Mechanicals 


S tratford's flourishing shops (and 
those round about) employed 1,600 
people in June, 1962, the latest published 
count. Statistics are less revealing about 
other jobs connected with the Shakespeare 
business, but out of a total insured popu¬ 
lation of 15,000 in Stratford and the 
surrounding district 2,500 worked in the 
biggest single category of “miscellaneous 
services,” which includes hotel and catering 
workers and, presumably, also the 250 or 
so non-acting staff who keep the theatre 


Hope for Waterways 



W ith the publication this week of the 
first interim report* of die year-old 
British Waterways Board it begins to look 
as if the future of the canals that were once 
the pride of England will be less dark than 
enthusiasts have feared. The board is the 
successor to the British Transport Commis¬ 
sion in its waterway incarnation ; separation 
from railways and roads indicates that 
waterways, in the twentieth century, are 
not solely, if they are still primarily, 
“ transport.” 

The board recognises this in advocating 
for the system that they hope to keep in 
being a policy of “multi-user,” whereby 
each canal of the many the board plainly 


intends to be part of its 
stock is to be used in as 
many ways and as inten¬ 
sively as possible. From its 
evidence, almost any course 
is cheaper than closing a 
canal—which may cost 
£5,000 a mile, even if it is 
nonrecurring expenditure, 
whereas keeping it up to 
pleasure-boat standards may 
cost as little as £500 a mile 
a year, with the prospect 
of quite a fair revenue. 

The new bosses rightly 
want all potential users— 
for transport, for recreation, 
or for water supply—to 
pay adequately for what they get. And 
they seem to be supported by the 
Minister of Transport. He has set up 
the board with able and enthusiastic mem¬ 
bers ; he has declared a five-year moratorium 
on the condition laid on the board’s man¬ 
agement, that the system should be made 
to pay for itself; and he has published its 
report without public reservations and, 
therefore, with implicit approval. But he 
will certainly have, one aay, to reckon up 
the possible alternative use as road-space 
of canal Routes through cities—and with this 
the consideration that cutting off the urban 
part of a canal’s course means condemning 
its rural parts as well. 
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going. The fepgth of the theatre season 
helps to draw tae tourists for much longer 
than Would be Jttssible in an Ordinary holi¬ 
day resort, and during the winter business 
entertaining helps along the main hotels. 
For these reasons it is less of a hardship 
than it is elsewhere to keep on a large staff 
throughout the year. For example, the 
Shakespeare Hotel has 125 beds and a full 
staff of 80, of whom so stay throughout the 
year and can be housed on the spot. 
In fact, most of the seasonal enjoyment 
is from migratory labour; many of the 
permanent stall are locals or settled 
locally, but temporary local labour is 
expensive. ‘ 

Stratford employs 3,100 manufacturing 
workers, many in the several flourishing 
light engineering firms. And there is the 
brewery : foreign visitors haye been known 
to suppose it is a charming old English 
custom that the pubs in Stratford sell 
Flowers. But it is not always all that 
easy to find work for school-leavers—or to 
hold the young even if they have jobs. The 
lure of the Midlands cities is very close— 
but Stratford could do more to compete 
than it does. It is lacking in amenities, such 
as a swimming pod, which could easily 
make money out of the summer day trippers 
as well as giving the younger inhabitants 
some amusement. There is scarcely any 
opportunity for dancing, other than Morris, 
nearer than the bright lights of Coventry. 
That iB where tourists and natives have to 
go to see life as lived four hundred years 
after Shakespeare. 


The strength of the board’s refomimg 
zeal may be judged from the improvements 
it has already engineered. In particular it 
has centralised the headquarters as far as 
possible at Watford, with smaller offices at 
Leeds and Gloucester replacing the four 
complete hierarchies of old. This alone will 
lead to a saving of £150,000. Other 
economies will, by the end of the board’s 
first financial year, have reduced a stagger¬ 
ing £1,300,000 working deficit (on a work¬ 
ing capital of only £6 million) to below the 
£1 million mark. In time, btforc the end 
of the moratorium, it hopes for further 
reductions approaching £750,000. 

The deficit remaining the board hopes 
to make good from the increased revenue 
its policies deserve to bring in and from the 
elimination of certain other charges on its 
funds inherited from the Transport Com¬ 
mission. But it will certainly have to get 
rid of some waterways, as has been done 
(see The Economist of December 21,1963) 
with the handing over of the Stratford canal 
to die National Trust; and there are other 
possibilities, even—dare it be suggested— 
the use of local funds to keep in some sort 
of condition those waterways that have no 
use whatsoever except as a pleasant feature 
of the landscape by which people may walk. 
Even this, it appears, is cheaper than 
dominating them altogether. 

♦'Hie Future of the Waterways. HMSO. 
7s. 6cL 
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Summing Up Against the Hangman 


A GpMtdar of Murder: Criminal Hom¬ 
icide in England sines 1957 

By Terence Morris and Louis Blom-Cooper. 
Michael Joseph. 4 26 pages. 30s. 

A t first sight this book looks out of place 
i. in the pubjisher’s “ live issues ” series. 
In a year’s time, if Labour Is returned to 
power, capital punishment may be on its 
way out; and executions have in any case 
been reduced to three or four a year. But 
in fact the issue is by no meaps dead. A 
Labour Home Secretary might weaken in 
the face of Home Office or House of Lords 
opposition, and if the Conservatives are 
returned they will favour leaving things as 
they are. Tnus an examination of how the 
Homicide Act has worked in practice is 
opportune ; in addition, the book concludes 
with a discussion of what is certainly a live 
issue whether the death penalty is retained 
for some murders or not; how long should a 
sentence of life imprisonment actually be? 

In the first mo-thirds of their book, the 
authors have given a brief summary of every 
murder trial in England and Wales between 
March 2i, 1957, when the Homicide Act 
came into force, and the end of 1962. Since 
about a third of suspects commit suicide 
before being brought to trial, by no means 
all “ murders known to the police ” are 
covered in this book—and, of course, there 
may be many murders not known to the 
police. Nevertheless, the book does give, 
what has not been available before, the facts 
about the victims and the accused in every 
murder trial, not only 41 the sensational or 
particularly brutal' ones. Tbe authors 
have largely relied on local newspaper 
reports for theft information, and it may not 
be completely accurate in every detail. But 
the broad picture cannot be refuted. In 
contrast to other crimes of violence, the 
murder rate remains remarkably constant at 
rather less than 4 per million of the popula¬ 
tion a year, and murder, as a Home Office 
analysis showed two and a half years ago, is 
largdy a family affair. There were 741 
victims in the five and* three-quarter years of 
these murder trials; 3S6 of them were re¬ 
lated (a term that includes' fiaftets and 
lovers) to theft killers, and 201 were known 
to them ; only 147 were strangers. The 
husbands charged with murdering their 
wives numbered 132* and 108 parents ware 
charged with mnrderiog * theft children. 
(This theme of who murders #hom iar ex¬ 
panded in the chaste* called M tfctintology*” 
an unusual- aspect of the" sociology bf 
murder. Peopftoftefcptfe&pfcate their own 
murder: the excessively tagging wife, < for 
instance,,on ttjc outraged householder who 


disturbs a frightened intruder ; nor arc 
murdered girl^ evfen young ones, always so 
innocent as is pflade out.) 

But, as the authors make clear in the 
remaining third df the hook, although thanks 
to the Homicide Act most of these family 
murders no longer attract the death penalty, 
there are unjustifiable anomalies, both to 
verdicts and in sentences. The brief case 
histories show what a large part mental in¬ 
stability plays in murder. It depends on the 
attitude of the trial judge whether the con¬ 
victed person is sentenced to imprisonment 
or sent to hospital. The case of Fantle 
(1958) seemed to admit the concept of crime 
pessionel into English law, and he was 
sentenced to three years' imprisonment. The 
following year, however, Walden, who was 
emotionally very unstable, was executed for 
shooting his ex-girl friend and her new 
boy friend in a fit of jealous temper. 
Further, although the Homicide Act was 
supposed to abolish the doctrine of con¬ 
structive malice, the House of Lords in 
the case of Gipsy Smith (i960) utterly con¬ 
fused the Whole issue of intent in murder. 
Lastly, there is the question of how long 
“ life imprisonment ” should be. On an 
analogy with the restriction orders often 
placed on killers sent to hospital, the authors 
suggest a similar order for those sentenced 
to. life imprisonment, if there are no 
mitigating circumstances, and their release 
would then be subject to review by a Parole 
Board if the order had not run out. . 

But the first thing to do is to get rid of 
the last vestiges of capital punishment. This 
book should jolt those inclined to think that 
the Homicide Act is as far as one need go. 
It should also provide plain fact to counter 
the wild emotional statements that will be 
made if Labour makes another attempt to 
abolish the hangman. 

Britons and Buigars 

Gladstone and the Bulgarian Agitation, 
1878 

By R. T. Shannon. 

Nelson. (Studies in Modern History 
Series.) 336 pages. 42s. 

HHhis distinguished book may be ex- 
X pected to contain one of two familiar 
stories: either ari account of how Pisraeli 
survived a dastirdly .attempt by Mr 
Gladstone to undermine Britain’s settled 
foreign policy on sentimental grounds; or 
art account qfGladatOnc’S splendid though 
tempbtarily 'UhaVaittUg Struggle fb iausc 
itbe cwqtcnce qf the aatton against the 
dastardly machinations of Disraeli. We are 


treated to something much less hackneyed 
instead. It & 'trine' mi Dr Shannon’s atti¬ 
tude to Disrhell is Severn enough to satisfy 
a rigid when the British 

Government’s original attitude to the Bul¬ 
garian atrocities is in attrition; his ffiial 
judgment is that “Disraeu to the proved 
too resilient, too difficult td nttpreasj too 
hard to frighten.” Yet the author stops Well 
this side of idolatry of Gladstone. He shows 
that the main agitation began, in Darltog- 
tort, on the impulse of a local newspaper 
editor, the twenty-seven-year-old W. T, 
Stead, who provided the capacity for organ¬ 
isation that the other two principal agitators, 
Freeman the historian and Canon Liddon, 
lacked. Only when much of the country 
was already on fire with indignation could 
Gladstone be prodded into laying aside his 
half-completed notes on “ Future Retribu¬ 
tion ” and joining in. His main effort con¬ 
sisted of that swiftly-written pamphlet, 
Bulgarian Honors and, the Question of the 
East , of which 40*000 copies Were sold in 
four days, and one big speech at Blackheath. 
Then he returned to Hawarden. By doing 
nothing more for many weeks he hampered 
the agitation he was supposed to be leading, 
just when it needed leadership most. 


In fact. Dr Shannon maintains that 
The widely held assumption that the Bul¬ 
garian Horrors constitutes Gladstone's classic 
exercise in the art of “right timing ” needs 
fundamental revision. That there was a 
strong element of opportunism involved is 
obvious. It was not ute opportunism, how¬ 
ever, of one who watches events and waits for 
the moment to intervene.. It- Was the oppor¬ 
tunist}* of very belated enlightenment, of one 
standing absent-mindedly at a bus stop, and 
then having to scramble hurriedly to catch the 
bus which has almost passed by. . . . In 
1876 the initiative was not in Gladstone'® 
hands—probably never before or, after was he 
so much in the grip of circumstances, so little 
in control of events. 


Tbe details of the way the agitation was 
in fact conduced are set out with skill and 
ingenuity, to language of such force and 
clarity that it obscures the drudgery the 
author must have had to go through to 
assemble fiis facts. Among other interest¬ 
ing derails,, the alignment, of the churches 
on this question deserves tobe ringled out: 
high Anghcans atliepjL with, almost $11 the 
Konconfoimists t to ageing,. 0351 ground pf 
Christian conscience; few churchmen 
toppoaed 

ritualist .plot, and found rooms* 

s,.^gWjan,. ,as dsewhere 

~ sympathise ,ptft pthef 

* 1 jts "of view, ‘ vyitbow bcitig 
th#r entfiusfcsnjs,,,^ ^ 

.tfjC; spts ^ reseaircies firmjs'; : ia their 
Wfliaia stteaniqfja 
ryj- sq dp^s .Or, Kpson 


‘sb po lid- 
ark in g 


Qg it to be a 
Ivesallied 
ted tbc 




long; introduction. Both agree that the 
Bulgars’ sorrows were bound to bring the 
recently retired Gladstone back into current 
politics; and that his return was fatal, in 
the end, to the ambitions of Joseph 
Chamberlain to lead a Radical Liberal 
party that had shed its Whiggish wing. As 
Dr Shannon has it, “ Like Nonconformity, 
Radicalism could neither do with Gladstone 
nor do without him so long as he remained 
a force in public life.” He perceives the 
agitation also as “ the baptism of fire of 
Liberal imperialism”; and in a closely 
argued conclusion he maintains that it was 
this experience which led Gladstone into the 
struggle for Irish freedom that dominated 
the close of his tremendous career. 

In short, this is an excellent instance of 
the kind of historical study that is most 
worth writing; terse, vivid, accurate and 
provocative. It prompts also a political 
reflection. The fate of those twelve 
thousand massacred Bulgarians set in train 
an explosion of British, or at any rate of 
English and Welsh, popular wrath that 
flamed for months, smouldered for years, 
and helped largely to bring a government 
down. Why in the twentieth century are 
much worse political disasters taken so 
much more calmly ? 

Hats Off, Strangers! 

The Office of Speaker 

By Philip Laundy. 

Cassell. 505 pages. 75s. 

ricket apart, it can be said that parlia¬ 
mentary government is in essence the 
most British institution within the Common¬ 
wealth—almost a highest common factor. 
In turn, within the parliamentary system 
as it has evolved in this country the 
Speakership is a unique element. 

Thus Mr Laundy, who is Librarian of the 
Legislative Assembly of Southern Rhodesia,, 
has given us a study which should attract 
a wide readership. Although it is the first 
comprehensive work on the subject for 
nearly half a century, it is no constitutional 
classic ; nevertheless, it is an achievement 
to have devised this compendium which 
covers the Speakership in actual operation, 
its history from Sir Thomas Hungerford 
in 1377 to Sir Harry Hylton-Foster, and 
which concludes with a section on the 
Speakership in the Commonwealth and in 
some European states. The latter part is 
included rather as an afterthought, and 
whereas the role of the British Speaker 
vis-&-vis the monarch is amply discussed, 
the office under Continental tyrannies and 
dictatorships is barely mentioned. 

Mr Laundy is well steeped in the folk¬ 
lore of the Speakership, though we do find 
an occasional over-dogmatic statement—- 
repeated references to bowing to die Chair 
as symbol of the Speaker’s authority, and 
no mention of the more accepted view that 
members bow to an altar that once stood 
on the site in St Stephen’s. But the book 
is a valuable source of reference to impor¬ 
tant Spe^etd4fc and the characters of the 
incumbents: Speaker Lenthall (“ I have 
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neither eye to see nor tongue to speak . . .”) 
is described in all his glory, and limitations, 
too; the Irish obstruction, and Speaker 
Brand’s historic closure ( cldture ) in defence 
of majority rule—less decisive, actually, and 
more long-delayed than the author sug¬ 
gests ; and Speaker Peel, perhaps the 
grandest and greatest there has ever been. 

It is when Mr Laundy moves from yester¬ 
day to today that his work loses lustre. 
Trivialities are inflated—for example, a 
minor contretemps over the Mace in 1961, 
which is unlikely to go down into history— 
while the still unresolved controversy be¬ 
tween the Conservative and Labour parties 
over the choice of Speaker is not seen in its 
full significance. Of course, there is much 
that the author has intuitively grasped: the 
part played by good looks in the dignity of 
the office; the Speaker’s role in balancing the 
claims of government against those of 
opposition and of private members ; the 
extent to which Parliament jealously prac¬ 
tises self-discipline in order to give its 
Speaker authority. For the Speaker must 
be the embodiment of constitutional im¬ 
partiality: he is a man apart. Yet he, too, 
was once in his time a party politician who 
came up the hard way and who, though 
elevated, may still have to face the electors 
again. Mr Laundy provides an illumin¬ 
ating background to this constitutional and 
continuing Odyssey. 

All Rancour Spent 

The United States and Israel 
By Nadav Safran. 

Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 358 pages. 48s. 
he drawback to this intelligent book is 
its title, which is a misnomer. Anyone 
picking it up is bound to expect a sequel 
to Frank Manuel’s classic, “ The Realities 
of American Palestine Relations,” which 
came out in 1949. Instead, he opens a book 
on Israel, and is led to think that Mr Safran 
must have chosen his title in order to con¬ 
form to the series on American policy in 
which he writes, but that, on picking up 
his pen, he could not forbear to pour out his 
impressions of society in Israel. 

These impressions are lively and succinct. 
The middle 150 pages of his book set out 
many essentials about the people, how they 
run their lives and how they make ends 
meet. For instance: 

In terms of formal education and later earn¬ 
ing patterns, the native-born Orientals 
actually fall into the patterns of their parents 
and perpetuate their underprivileged status. 
Or: 

Israel has an eclectic judicial and legal 
system in which British influence is neverthe¬ 
less predominant. 

Or: 

One has to realise that Israeli politics are 
normally keyed to a very high pitch ... the 
fury and splendid invective of the prophets 
seems to echo in the land. 

Or: 

The net contribution of domestic savings to 
the process of capital formation has been 
negative. 

On goes the hammer, hitting nail after nail 
on the head. 
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But where American policy is concerned 
the book is fragmentary. It adequately 
appraises United States dilemmas before 
the founding of the Israeli state, but. skips 
mention of the disagreement between 
Marshall and Truman over the Bemadotte 
plan, is skimpy on the subject of American 
aid (particularly private Jewish aid), and is 
silent on what was perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant of all American efforts to solve the 
Palestine problem—Eisenhower’s dispatch 
of the late Eric Johnston on missions to 
bring about a fair distribution of the Jordan 
waters. 

Mr Safran was born and educated in 
Egypt, later lived in a kibbutz and fought 
in the Israel army, and is now teaching at 
Harvard. His varied life and experience 
suggest to him that “ both Arabs and Jews 
have an unassailable moral argument.” 
Rather naturally, he gives more space to the 
latter than to the former in these particular 
pages. But his whole survey is welcome 
evidence of an abatement of passions that 
used to warp judgment—of Israeli over¬ 
sensitivity on the one hand, and exaggerated 
American championship on the other. To 
the relief of all on the sidelines, a new 
generation is able to utter criticism, and to 
take it without taking offence as well. 

Diplomatic Battlefield 

Poland Between East and West: Soviet 
and German Diplomacy Toward Poland, 
J 919-1933 

By Josef Korbel. 

Princeton University Press. London; 
Oxford University Press. 332 pages. 52s. 

T his is a painstaking book, which works 
over a good deal of familiar ground; 
though fairly heavy-going it is undoubtedly 
useful. On the one hand one is reminded 
again of the ruthless determination of 
almost any influential Germans to destroy 
restored Poland and of the Russian com¬ 
munists to tolerate only a commupist 
Poland ; on the other, the folly of Poland's 
eastern frontier as drawn by the Treaty 
of Riga in 1921 is constantly in evidence. 
This incorporation of millions of Ukrainians 
and White Russians in Poland gave the 
Russians a strong argument. The German 
minority in inter-war Poland was at mast 
three-quarters of a million, highly articu¬ 
late in the defence of its minority rights at 
Geneva, and offering little ethnic justifica¬ 
tion for the restoration of Germany’s 
imperial frontiers. But as late as 1930 von 
Seeckt felt, like Bismark and the makers of 
German policy during the first world war, 
that Germany must work for “ the spread 
of the German cultural mission, civilisa¬ 
tion and colonising mastery over the Slav 
masses ” because the alternative would be 
the washing away of the German nation 
” by the Slav sand wave.” This irrational 
attitude was Curiously close to that of Adolf 
Hitler Who, however, reversed gear, coming 
to terms with Poland in January 1934 and 
turning his back upon Russia until 1939. 
(Continued on page 423) 
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How nine exacting judges pick a| 


TlMy watch arm a* lacs, bodies, 
beads... avan scnrtJRtz* the lea 
itaalf. Thay aiaasura parformance 
down to the tenth of a point. And 
use IBM campatafa to convert 
their careful analyses into actual 
standings and final results. 

At the IX Olympic Winter Games, the 
graceful, complex ballet called figure 
skating will captivate all who see it— 
spectators and TV viewers alike. 

National and international champions 
from some 37 countries will match skills 
for gold, silver and bronze medals in 
men's, ladies’ and pairs' competition. 

Figure skating is always fun to watch. 
And it can be fun to try to pick the win¬ 
ners. While you can't become an expert 
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School figure* make up the flret part of the 


overnight, you can learn some of the key 
moves that will catch the eyes of the nine 
exacting judges who pick the winners. 

Compuleeryer "^ckool” Figures 

The ladle?' and men's singles events 
are each divided into two parts: free 
skating , an interpretive programme set to 


music; and compulsory 
figures, a group of five 
carefully prescribed ma¬ 
noeuvres which the skat¬ 
ers call school figures. 

School figures always 
come first. These figures 
are variations of the old 
skating-pond circles and 
figure eight?. Yet they 
are infinitely more diffi¬ 
cult to do. 

School figures have 
numerical factors of 1 
to 6 to Indicate degree 
of difficulty. In the 
Olympics, only figures 
rated with factors of 4, 
5 or 6 are used. 



Diagrams show how compulsory figures look 
on lea: above, Mocker; below, Poropmph Loop. 


A figure is skated three times on each 
foot. Each repetition should leave an in¬ 
dentation, or tracing on the ice, identical 
to a theoretically perfect tracing. 

But a perfect tracing isn't enough. The 
judges also watch the skater's control, 
position and balance. They look for hands 
no higher than the waist. Fingers neither 
clenched nor overextended* Smooth, 
steady speed. A change from one foot to 
the other by a single stroke from the 
skate edge and never from the toe. 

S c o r ing t he School FVgMposn 

When the skater completes a figure, the 
judges converge on the tracing. They 
bend. They stoop. They even get down 
on hands and knees to examine eVery 



bit of the tracing left by the sharp edge: 
of the skate. In scoring, a correct pr 
on the ice comes first. Carriage and fler 
of movement are a close second. 

Once they make up their minds, 
judges grade like this: 


Zero—Not Skated 4 — < 

1 -Bad 5 —Very 1 

2 —Unsatisfactory 6 — Faultless | 

3 —Mediocre 

A bulge in a circle, a "flatting” of 
skate or an Improper change from one 
blade edge to the other will cost tenthi 
of points. It all shows in the tracing, bul 
it takes a sharp eye. 

Remember, too, teat a judge's point 
score must be multiplied by the factoj 
of the school figure just skated, which 
can be 4, 5 or 6. 

Many people believe the skater with 
the most points is the winner. Not 
The winner is the skater who has beed 
ranked highest for the five figures by l 
majority of the judges. Total points 
used as one means of breaking ties. 


Free Skating 

This is the dlm*x of the competition; 
in which the precise edges and turns c' 
the school figures are combined to create 
Intricate footwork embellished with hig 
speed jumps and spins. 



Figure skates have serrated teas end'i 
groertd blades with two distkwt edges* 


The men get five minutes on thence. 
The ladles four mlhtktes. 
time, under the tremendous#] 
Olympic competition, J - ^ 
the essence ofalltl 
years of unretehtiag practice. 
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rmpfc figure-skating champion 


katlng, sicond part of tha singles, in- 
dramatic manoeuvres Ilka the Spift-Jvmp. 

1 ice surface the size of a hockey 
they build up speed with quick but 
Less strokes. Then a sudden leap in- 
air, and with perfect control a slow 
landing on one foot, and moving 
i spin that sends them whirling 
d at five-six-seven times a second, 
s a thrilling show. And those same 
judges are watching—and scoring 
try move. v 

f ef Free Skating ,i* 
are two marks in free skating, 
or content (what the skater does) • 
ther for form (how well it is done), 
are are strange, wonderful names 
le different jumps and spins. Like 
ie Salchow, Flying Qafnel and 
Flip. Each has its own subtle 
.ion in the takeoff or landing edge, 
>t. You may miss many of the finer 
But you can look for, some of the 
refinements as the nine judges, 
a speed gathered without visible ef- 
Did the skater mix in original foot- 
on toes and edges? Were there 
th transitions and changes in tempo, 
sudden surprise movements? Was 
cater always in proper position, with 
pointed, back straight? 
i the skater ana Ike entire rink as 
tage? And did the programme give 
eeling of being planned and skated 
e music, rather thanof, being a set 
where the music is incidental? 
>iing is simUar to school figures, 
a tdp grade fitieintSwButinstea^ 
e marks, each skater U tnarked t^Oy 
os# for eoakatlm^ kr-fiMm 
»the greatest number of high piad- 


ings (ordinals) wins, with total points 
used only as tie breakers. 

But here the scoring gets a bit tricky. 
Since each skater is marked five times 
in school figures and only twice in free 
skating, the free-skating marks are mul¬ 
tiplied by a factor different from the one 
assigned to each school figure. This 
“difficulty factor" is assigned so that a 
maximum of two-fifths of the total possi¬ 
ble points can be won in the free-skating 
part of the singles competition. 



Diagram of action sequenee lit a OohMi Loop. 
Mrs 9 Competition 

This is just five minutes of a boy and 
girl alone on the ice in a free-skating 
program set to music. 

The same 0 to 0 points are used to 
grade the skaters. There are two marks: 
one fpr content, the other for form. 

The judges look for moments of shadow 
skating, when both partners do the same 
thing in perfect unison. They mark for 
Speed, precision of meeting and simul¬ 
taneous jumps. They watch the different 
holds and lifts. There must be no jerk at 
the start of a lift, no prolonged holding 
at the .top; 

You may seeo^m^ to 

A surprise move lflke this can help pick 
ig> points ter otfightality and inventive¬ 
ness. But the dksjtam must exercise dis¬ 


cipline. The Olympics is no place for the 
more flamboyant or carnival-like moves. 

Above all, free skating, whether pairs 
or singles, is an athletic event. Precision 
and close adherence to the principles 
first learned in school figures will do 
much to determine the champions. 



Tha Dmmth spimt, • s p e ctacul ar manoeuvre Chat 
takas perfect Control end spot-second timing. 


Fastest Olympic Results In History 

All during the lb64 Winter Olympics, 
an IBM data processing system will help 
thaw out the cold complexities of point 
scores and factors, fudges' scores will be 
flashed from the jyte arena directly to 
centrally located IBM compute ft will 
take the compute^ mtly seconds to cal¬ 
culate the standings—it once took hours. 
At the finish of each event, the judges* 
scores will be transmitted to a waiting 
world. 

And figure skating Isn't all. Hundreds 
of skiers, skaters and bobsledders will 
compete in dozens of contests, end many 
events will be going on simultaneously. 
The computers will receive scores and 


times directly from the widely separated 
slopes, runs and jump*. In seconds, stand¬ 
ings and reaults at oeven 

remote sites in key locations. 

So get ready, to settle, back and enjoy 
the show. Perhaps some of these pointers 
will help you pick one of the next skat¬ 
ing champions. But i 
make up you* 'mind 
In a hurry, We IBM 
computerswoh'twait. I__ __ 

k IBM WOULD Til ADC CflfePOHATtON 


W UID UWU 

IBM 



When it ttchens,^ steel is the stuff that dreams are made |^ l1ie 

dreams are miade- of RTB steel...stainless for sink^ ynife, sheet far refrigerate^ 
cookers and washing macWnes... not forgetting RTB tinplate for the canned 
in the larder, nor BT6 |^tonised for the water tanks in -me ioft/RTB^ jB , 
most experienced steel Sheet makers, ft is their tahsfent ^ ^ -Whiid? 

has given s*ed sheet the hidh finish whidi makes dmaiite s^e 


'7 :■ i? ^ 

RICHARD Tf4d*S** A BALDWINS UfUTVD 

*TB House, 151 Gower Street, London, WCl Telephone: EUSton 9333 
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Professor Korbel efficaciously suggests 
the role of Pilsudski, the Polish leader who 
thought little of the French or the Russians 
but always respected the Germans. He 
doe$ not, however, explain the attraction 
of Hitler for the Polish Foreign Office, 
where one always heard that the Austrian 
was bound to appreciate the Poles as no 
Prussian could. Moreover he understates 
the antipathy of Beck, the Polish foreign 
minister, for France, where he had served 
as military attach^ and had left under a 
cloud. 

Professor Korbel’s account of Strese- 
mann’s success is impressive. He believes 
that his aims in eastern Europe were much 
the same as those of Seeckt, but that, by his 
conciliatory tactics, he extended Germany’s 
influence in all directions. He made use 
of the link with Russia, forged by the 
Treaty of Rapallo in 1922, to increase his 
bargaining strength with the West, and in 
the event the Russians were obliged un¬ 
easily to watch Germany become a member 
of the Council of the League of Nations. 
The next year Germany was able virtually 
to veto a Russian approach to Poland. 
u Once again the Soviet government’s weak 
international position waB exposed, while 
Germany’s influence and potential power in 
European politics grew.” 

Not Far Li to the Interior 

journey into Russia 

By Laurens van der Post. 

Hogarth Press, 319 pages. 30s. 

A lthough it was an excellent idea for 
„ Holiday magazine to commission a 
three-month Soviet safari by Colonel van der 
Post, the reappearance of his narrative in 
book form may serve as a reminder of the 
limitations of this approach. True, the author 
stands well out from the long ranks of those 
countless others who have tried to base 
descriptions of Soviet reality on similar short 
visits. As readers of his African books know, 
he can write like an angel; and so he does 
here for the most part, though his wings sag 
through an occasional passage that reads like 
a summary from reference books. His 
quality of visible sincerity helped him, at 
several points on his journey, to break 
through quickly to one of those heart-to- 
heart exchanges without which the visitor 
cannot begin to understand Russia ; his per¬ 
ception saved him from being fatally misled 
by these exchanges, in which truth of mood 
so often prevails so strongly that objective 
truth is swept for the raodaent right out of 
sight. And his African cross-lights certainly 
illuminate Russia from a new direction, 
perhaps a revealing one. One is grateful 
that he should have made his effort to find 
u the people behind the mask.” But his 
findings are not really to be compared with 
the best recent studies of Russians “ as 
people 11 written by Shissian-speakfng aha ; 
not umymphthetic wmtrmm ; Who h*ve 
made longer stays among than and broken 
more vigorously out of the Internist harness. 


BOOKS 

Those books have already made us 
familiar with the characters whom Mr van 
der Post limns so felicitously. Here, again, 
are the eager, curious, sceptical students; 
the enthusiastic technicians, obsessed with 
American standards above all others, yet 
ready to brag of Soviet achievements, real 
or imagined, tb such an extent that first 
irritation succumbs to the tolerance one 
extends to an exuberant but innocent child; 
the py jama-clad travellers on the trans- 
Siberian trains, still Jwunfjifly aloof from the 
patient toilers of the wayside villages ; the 
obstructive bureaucrat wjfh the closed face, 
and the bubbling extraveit whose indiscre¬ 
tions positively alarm the foreign visitor. 

Visiting central Asia, Tbilisi, the Ukraine, 
Riga, Leningrad, Irkutsk (by train), Bratsk 
and Khabarovsk (t>y air) as well as Moscow, 
but barred from the Pacific coast and, to hi& 
deeper sorrow, from the Volga, Mr van der 
Post observed and described not only the 
vast landscapes of the Soviet Union but 
also the special Russian sense of spacious¬ 
ness— prostor , and the recurring urge of the 
“ land-sailor ” to roam the huge country 
once again. He noted that Russians were 
“ at their best when travelling,” when they 
talk most openly. He was many times ex- 
potvd to the alternation between such open 
talk and its opposite; the flinching from 
contact with a foreigner, the plonking 
assertion of obvious nonsense. He learnt, 
perhaps too quickly, to resign himself to 
ignorance and 10 stop asking some kinds of 
question. 

He sought, he tells us, “ not to exceed my 
own experience.” Yet he succumbed to the 
traveller’s temptation to generalise, and in 
so doing he runs the risk of being angrily 
misunderstood by his hosts; in particular, 
where he concludes that 

The Russians are naturally a communal people 

because they are basically a primitive people; 

and primitive man is naturally collective. 
Around the concepts of mir and sober, he 
deploys the argument that Russians, like 
Africans, fear above all anything that divides 
the community—hence the historic role of 
the “ great chief,” whether tsar or first secre¬ 
tary of the party; and he goes on to draw 
a parallel between the- Soviet intellectuals’ 
struggle against the state wA the young 
educated African’s struggle against tribal 
authority. These thoughts are not too 
dearly expressed, but they are expressed 
with sympathy. It would be a pity if any 
Soviet reader of this book chooses to be 
merely insulted. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Whitaker's Almanack, 1964. J. Whitaker and 
Sons, Ltd. 1205 pages. 25s. 

A Hundred Years of Metallurgy. By W. H. 
Dennis. Duckworth . 351 pages. 35s. 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, 
No. XLVII: Publications of the Year 1961. 
Edited by Alun Davies. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul £$r tbr Historical Association. 74 pages. 
d«. „,r, ■ V. 

The Companies op London. (4th 

edition,) By George Unwin. Frank Cass . 447 
pages. 45a. 
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THE 

INTERNATIONAL 
WHO’S WHO 
1963-1964 


This established work of reference 
provides essential biographical details 
about today's leading personalities in 
important spheres of activity in every 
country of the world. Each edition 
contains many hundreds of new entries 
and includes many of people prominent 
in countries where no national “Who’s 
Who” is published. An indispensable 
book for everyone with international 
contacts or interests. This is the 27th 
edition. 

1,195 pages £6.10s. 

EUROPA PUBLICATIONS 
LIMITED 

16, Radford Square, London, W.C.I. 


a new look 
at Africa 

Servinginfocmation media and 
Government, academic and 
business interests 

BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, 
the AIrfoia Research Bureau in 
Idjodon will provide informed 
precis of political and economic 
£aots,eovering the whole of Africa, 
in two separate publications. 

They will be printed monthly in 
English. The tacts will be drawn 
from Afiioan sources of published 
material in the English, French 
and Arabic languages. In addition, 
an ancillary service will be 
available vo Subscribers on request. 
The Bureau will charge a research 
fee for this service. 
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Glass means purity 


& to manufacturers, many other tilings besides. Glass Glass, from United Glass, is backed byseeotid-to-none, 
means versatility in shape, $ize and colour; brilliance research; production and delivery sehdfces, coiwbimng to 
of appearance; unique display qualities. giycjyou the glass containers you nefed. 

'fhe United Glass design te ant will help to create a glass 
container th$t >viH show off your products attractively. 

When yout fraaptt a nety: design, call them at the earliest 
sta £ e ~ ‘JhafWhen they can help you most. united class ltd., s^arA) 
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Banks Miss their Chance? 

Have the banks, and the Bank of England with them, left a 
demonstration of their faith in the market economy too late ? 


C hange has not actually been occurring in British banking 
in the past year; somehow, it just keeps not breaking 
through. But below the surface, perspectives and 
prospects for the big commercial banks have been changing 
with a speed that bewilders bankers themselves, let alone the 
wider public that is watching nervously as bank clients, and 
the much narrower band that is watching critically from the 
very different standpoint of the monetary analyst. The banks 7 
own decisions, and still more the influence of the monetary 
authorities, have swayed to and fro, frustrating, so far, the 
positive action that at one point seemed sure to emerge, and 
leaving the banks with much the same long-term dangers 
that spurred them into action at the beginning of the present, 
overdue phase of self examination. 

It was in the autumn of 1962 that the banks were first 
seriously jarred by the continued fall in bank credit in relation 
to national income and simultaneously influenced by the 
new theoretical view (put Forward in these columns and 
elsewhere) that the banks might after all increase the volume 
of resources at their command by paying more for them. The 
bankers thereupon mounted an intensive collective investi¬ 
gation of whether to compete for deposits, ending their 
generation-old practice of remunerating interest-bearing 
deposits at a sub-market level of 2 per cent below Bank rate. 
It was quickly apparent that views differed widely, both within 
banks and between them. But even those clearly favouring 
a breakaway were easily pulled up by the question, what 
will the authorities say—given their known reluctance to lose 
any degree of control and their known predilection for 
interest rates to go down rather than up. 

The prospect was therefore transformed when Lord Cromer, 
governor of the Bank, told a startled banking audience that 
rheir deposits cartel virtually stopped them doing their job* 
Soon afterwards a move looked imminent, particularly as the 
banks were now faced with the prospect of soon having to 
curtail loans for lack of additional resources. At this point, 
however, the Bank made another astonishing switch of front: 
the bankers were quietly told not to let their taut lending 
position worry them, as they were being given a dispensation 
to let their liquidity ratios fall below the traditional 30 per 
cent to 28 per cent, and perhaps before long even lower— 
presumably to 25 per cent. 

At firsttbis seemed to relieve the banks of their deposits 
dffemma~Hwby should they pay more for new resources if 
existing deposits, were being released from liquid assets ? But 
the banks did not see it so simply. While they are all agreed 


that the liquidity ratio under which they can comfortably 
work is lower than 30 per cent—some put it nearer 20—they 
still feel that the released resources should go largely into 
gilt-edged investments—the second line of liquidity—rather 
than largely into advances. This caution is expressed in 
another way when bankers say that what has been worrying 
them is not the downward pressure on their liquidity ratios 
but the rise in their advances ratios, to around 50 per cent 
on average and to 56.8 per cent at the National Provincial at 
one point, the highest ratios since 1931*32. Bankers find only 
partial consolation in the obviously healthier condition of 
industry now and the increased security of their advances, 
notably those lent to nationalised industry and those officially 
guaranteed under export credits. 

By autumn 1963, therefore, the banks were still preparing 
a move on deposit rates, though probably a little one, and in 
the dubious direction of the many small depositors rather than 
ihe few large ones. In addition, pressed by the general fall 
in banking profits, the banks also aimed to use the occasion 
to increase lending rates, at the least selectively for some 
borrowers—a process that had already begun—and possibly 
across the whole range. But now, at this very late stage of 
the debate, it became known that the Treasury had views on 
the matter, and awkward ones. These were to the effect that 
whatever the banks did about the rate they paid for money, 
the Government could not be indifferent to the rate at which 
they lent it, as virtually monopoly controllers of the supply. 
The lack of inner consistency in this objection is easy to spot 
—if the banks had an effective monopoly of money they would 
not have begun to torture themselves about competing for it. 
But this may have been less relevant than the political damage 
presumed to result from a realistic pricing of bank lending, 
which would incidentally affect many of the same small shop¬ 
keepers now fearful of retail price competition. 


T here, on the face of it, the matter rests. Murmurs are 
occasionally heard about choosing the tight time, but 
there is no evidence that the Treasury is really bracing itself 
to use this move later to help contain the boom in the 
economy. Nor do the bankers appear convincingly determined 
on the issue themselves, Their public pronouncements in 
this month's chairmen's statements are unlikely to have made 
a deep impression on Whitehall, Attitudes range wide. Clear 
approval for increase* in both deposit and lending rates comes 
from Martins, shared a little less forcefully by Lloyds. The 
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Westminster agrees that lading rates are too low (and turns 
the tables on those high industrialists who have Jong pointed 
to the irrelevance of bank interest rates on business decisions, 
by agreeing with them) but at the same time has doubts about 
higher deposit rates. Barclays on the other J^and has its reser¬ 
vations mainly on increased lending rates. The District 
seems firmly against any change ; Williams Deacon’s states 
that the matter is complex. The Midland is adding nothing 
to its pioneering statement last year, making its big theme 
this year its venture into international banking, which inciden¬ 
tally offers a means of by-passing the domestic deposit cartel. 
At the National Provincial the matter is apparently still unfit 
for public discussion. 

Bankers are divided also about the forms that competition 
should best take, though they have unfortunately little to say 
in public. Barclays points to the economy in “wholesale 
purchases ” of deposits, which presumably implies a bid for 
the large interest-sensitive balances now invested more profit¬ 
ably elsewhere on the City money market. It has always 
seemed, as argued in detail here a year ago, that a bid of this 
kind, probably through separate new instruments like the 
American negotiable certificates of deposits, has both the best 
chance of bringing in new money and the least danger of 
spreading higher rates over a large portion of existing 
deposits. Yet bankers as a whole seem to be thinking more 
of a move to some new kind of small savings account. The 
logic of this inclination is difficult to follow. For these are 
exacdy the kind of rate increases that could not be easily 
isolated—they are indeed likely to attract switches from non¬ 
interest bearing current accounts. They are therefore bound 
to be costly ; and unless they are large enough to be unthink¬ 
ably costly they are unlikely to attract much new money. 
(A rise of a full percentage point would still leave the 
gross deposit rate below what the building societies offer 
tax paid.) The only thing to be said for this move of doubtful 
commercial wisdom is that it might be considered the more 
acceptable politically and socially. 


S uch is the confusion of issues and fudging of decisions 
that results from what one might term hypothetical control 
—control exerted not directly but in nuances and by inspired 
anticipation at the operating end of what the Government is 
presumed to be likely to do or want, and what the public is 
presumed to be likely to feel. It is a debilitating formula for 
a working business. If the banks are wise they will lose no 
timp in un tangling themselves from their contortions. They 
should decide on the way in which they can maintain their 
role in the country’s finances, tell the Bank and the Treasury 
—and require a formal directive to budge them. 

If the banks shrink from this kind of confrontation and 
continue unprotesting as playthings of Treasury convenience, 
their future looks dim and unexciting. For the limitation of 
hank lending rates to largely sub-market levels limits the range 
of that lending too, some of it to the safe kind of lending that 
a state corporation could handle perfectly well—guaranteed 
export credits for example, and also loans to ICI ? Bankers 
are traditionally and properly wary of lending at' the other, 
riskier end of the scale, and they have noted the knocks taken 
by American bankers in the past year or two on some higher 
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interest loans. But the scope for better remunerated lending 
at acceptable risks remains considerable, and profitable to both 
sides—above all in property development, the sphere of 
perhaps biggest potential expansion in years ahead, where 
leasing arrangements can provide good security. If the banks 
are to break out more thoroughly into these new spheres they 
must act soon, almost certainly before the general election; 
it is possible that by getting so near a Labour government 
they may already have missed their chance. 


H as the Bank of England done the same, on the long view? 

Too much of a requiem should not be said, least of all 
in these columns, for the hopes vested twelve years ago in the 
restoration of an active monetary policy and its role in a 
market economy. The fact is that, whatever was wrong with 
the theory, or the world in which it was applied, the Bank of 
England has never shown itself willing to implement the 
policy. While willing that the level of interest rates should 
rise to heights almost inconceivable in the early 1950s, it 
consistently shrank from an active manipulation of rates as 
an instrument of policy. As a result, and against the grain, it 
has found itself embracing dubiously effective controls on 
credit volume only, which as used within a supposedly market 
framework are apt to be particularly ineffective. Thus the 
scheme for special deposits, which the Bank presented to the 
Radcliffe committee as the least objectionable form of a bad 
idea, is now effectively in the forefront of monetary control; 
it is furthermore actually supplemented by various additional 
expedients operating arbitrarily on bank liquidity. True, the 
Bank of England is no longer utterly negative in interest rate 
policy. Last year it resuscitated a useful device for exerting 
more leverage on the Treasury bill rate, though so far this 
has been used very sparingly, and it is at this moment putting 
its weight on at least a maintenance of the rise in yields in 
the gilt-edged market—witness this week’s release of the 
£30 million issue for the London County Council. Yet 
Britain is still far from having an interest rate policy consciously 
geared to the needs of the economy as a whole and to the 
balance of payments in particular. 

Had such a policy existed, the present issue erf deposit and 
lending rates would surely be seen quite differently. The 
monetary authorities last year did face a genuine difficulty in 
financial control: how to expand the supply of credit needed 
for industrial recovery without letting this reduce interest 
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rates below the level needed for sterling’s protection. It so 
happened that, because of the artificial pricing of the banks’ 
credit below the market level—both domestically and inter¬ 
nationally—*a means of playing this unusual trick was available. 
Yet the Treasury deliberately declined this course, thereby 
perpetuating the problems not only of the banks but of 
Britain’s capital account. 

The real muddle in Treasury thinking is that this overriding 
consideration of rhe needs of the economy as a whole is over¬ 
shadowed by sectional needs that could and should easily be 
dealt with directly. A clear example js the need for cheap 
export credit, which Britain could, like other countries, 
provide at specially favourable rates from official sources rather 
than normal City sources as now. Ironically, the one liberal 
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tenet that has really stuck in the monetary sphere is the feeling 
against u official finance,” as somehow inflationary in itself, 
and this prejudice may actually have inhibited a freer play of 
market forces generally. Is there a chance that a Labour 
government might restore the balance without wrecking it from 
the other side ? Certainly the banks, for their part, stand more 
dangerously exposed than they need be. The blurring of their 
role as commercial institutions by presumed public utility 
responsibilities has all the way through been seen as a 
defensive, public-spirited gesture. But it leaves dangerously 
open the really important long term question—whether, in 
Lord Cromer’s words last April, “ the banks serve the needs 
of the twentieth century community as well as they have served 
the needs of past centuries.” 


BUSINESS 


Jumbo Packs for Petrochemicals 

Fresh from a surplus that led to worldwide dumping, 
the manufacturers are vying with each other to build the 
biggest—and lowest cost—new plants 


S hell chemicals quietly announced last week that it will 
increase its productive capacity for ethylene, the petro¬ 
chemical base material, to a quarter of a million tons 
a year by the end of 1966. A move on this scale would have 
caused a good deal of comment had it happened in any other 
industry. It will more than double Shell’s present capacity; 
with Imperial Chemical Industries’ current expansion at 
Wilton, the two add 60 per cent to ethylene capacity in Britain, 
making three plastic buckets grow where today there are only 
two. But a move of this size is not out of order in petro¬ 
chemicals ; it is typical of the speed at which this industry 
has grown and of the problems attending its growth. This 
heavy investment has really been forced on a reluctant in¬ 
dustry by an imperative need to reduce costs in the face of 
increased competition and lower prices. Giant plants using 
new processes are one way to do this, but raise problems 
because they are so much bigger than strictly rational expan¬ 
sion would demand. 

Strictly speaking, petrochemicals are the products of the 
first stage of processing petroleum, providing the feedstocks, 
the basic raw materials, for other more familiar chemicals such 
as plastics and film. The cornerstone of this industry is the 
towering naphtha cracker, which breaks up something very 
like petrol into a host of useful chemicals, the most important 
of which is ethylene. But the trick of running a cracker 
profitably lies in finding buyers for the sizeable tonnage of 
by-products automatically produced as well (instead of burn¬ 
ing them). A great deal of effort is being devoted to the 
development of better cracking processes, yielding custom- 
made chemicals. But until they are available the problem of 
matching what comes willy-nilly out of the cracker with what 
the chemical plants want to market* will remain crucial. 

A naphtha cracker forces the company that owns it to seek 
and build up outlets for its by-products, the economic floor 
being supplied by their value as fuel; oil companies are nowa¬ 
days pressing the development of naphtha cracking as a more 
remunerative outlet for their growing surplus of naphtha. 


Indeed, oil companies have interests in three of the four main 
British ethylene plants : Esso (100,000 tons), Shell (100,000 
tons) and BP’s refineries at Grangemouth and Baglan Bay 
( 200,000 tons). Only the fourth (and largest), ICTs at Wilton 
(140,000 tons now, but soon to be 330,000 tons), is unattached 
and gets its naphtha from several sources. Unlike the com¬ 
panies tied to one petroleum refinery or another, ICI has great 
bargaining strength as an independent buyer of naphtha. It 
will be a customer for ij million tons in a market with an 
overhanging surplus. Its own refinery can supply only a fifth 
of this, and it is in position to drive hard bargains for the rest. 
At Fawley, Esso plays host to several companies. The ramifi¬ 
cations of these chemical complexes, each a duster of plants 
around a cracker, are bewildering as a family tree, and the 
expense colossal. Between 1954 and 1962 £150 million was 
invested in petrochemicals plant, some 15 per cent of the 
total for the chemical industry. In 1954 the share was 3 per 
cent; by 1962 it was 20 per cent. This is the fastest-growing 
section of the chemical industry. 


I n 1950 the consumption of petroleum feedstocks for 
chemicals manufacture stood at 566,000 tons and produc¬ 
tion of organic chemicals, more than half of which were made 
from coal, at a bit more than that. Consumption is currently 
running at about 2% million tons a year, used to make more 
than a million and a half tons of petrochemicals—60 per cent 
of the organic chemical production and about half that tonnage 
of inorganic chemicals. Such growth, nearly 20 per cent a year, 
is not explicable in tetms only ^of a Switch In raw materials, nor 
of a share in the growth in demand from a booming economy, 
although both these are important factors. Consumption of 
these chemicals is “ geared up ” firstly by their newness, which 
means that fresh uses are constantly being developed, and 
secondly by their range of Outlets, predominantly in consumer 
goods—durables, household goods, clothing. 

The largest group of products made from petroleum feed- 




stocks is plastics, of which production has increased nearly 
three times since 1954, to^ao^oo tons last year j in that time, 
production of polyethylene and polypropylene has increased 
ten times, to about 190,000 tons. As investment plans show, 
this growth is not expected to slacken. And potential outlets 
promise even faster growth j they include building, from which 
fe gmui could exceed the whole of present production. 
Solvents account for a quarter of organic chemicals produc¬ 
tion, but with main outlets, unexcitingly, in paints (unexciting 
because slow-growing), Then there are synthetic rubbers and 
synthetic fibres, which together account for nearly a sixth of 
total organic chemicals output. In the five years since ISR 
opened its plant at Fawley synthetic rubber production has 
increased to rather more than 100,000 tons a year and has 
displaced natural rubber to the extent of 45 per cent— 
expected to be 60 per cent by 1965. Synthetic fibres, only 
10 per cent of total fibres sales, have shown a rate of growth 
to rival plastics, from 18,000 tons a year in 1955 to more than 
80,000 tons in 1962—and they are expected to reach 125,000 
tons in 1965. Synthetic detergents also provide an important 
market for petrochemical raw materials, but a relatively static 
one that, like solvents, has settled down after eating into the 
existing markets for other products. 

The remaining outlet for petroleum in chemical manufac¬ 
ture Is fertilisers. Until 1957 ammonia—the source of nitrogen 
In fertilisers—was based entirely on coke. The development 
of petroleum-based processes for ammonia and a massive 
policy of new investment by ICI has cut coke-based produc¬ 
tion down to 20 per cent of the total, which has risen in the 
meanwhile from 300,000 tons in 1955 I s expected to be 
more than double that figure this year. The pressure for 
this switch came from abroad, where the development of 
efficient new processes-—particularly those based on natural 
gases in America—made existing plant archaic. Similar 
pressure has been applied down the line to most other petro¬ 
chemicals, although for subtler reasons. 

The pressure came initially from America, as might be 
expected, since the development of its petrochemicals industry 
has preceded that anywhere else in the world by at least five 
years. Expansion at breakneck speed carries dangers that 
production and demand will get out of balance. Much of 
the investment in petrochemicals in the 50s was based more 
on faith than on market research. “ Four companies would 
assess a market and each put up a plant designed for a third 
of it.” To this (from past experience, temporary) over¬ 
capacity in the more obviously attractive chemicals was added 
a consumer recession that postponed new demand. Worse, 
fixed costs, of the highly capital-intensive plants needed to 
make petrochemicals form such a large part of final costs 
that all chemical manufacturers needed to keep their plants 
running at as near to full capacity as possible. 

Surplus production was exported, mostly to other pro¬ 
ducing countries since markets for the end-consumer products 

YIELD FROM A NAPHTHA CRACKER 

Chemicals 49% Some Uses fuel & Waste 52% Uses 

Ethylene ... 20 nasties, textiles, Tell gas .... 20 Town gas 

Propylene.. IS solvents, anti- Light liquids 

freeze, etc. and fuel ells 17 Pet rol 

Butylenes.. 4 Sjvnthetic rubber Naphtha-. 

Aromatics.. 9 Nylons, plastics, term, pitch, 

(Benzene, dyes. etc. IS 

.icylenes) 


can only be found in relatively advanced economies. Price: 
in countries already well supplied from indigenous plants fell 
drastically. Sometimes this produced a realistic relationship 
with the lower manufacturing costs obtainable from the new 
processes; but often the drop was serious, since it came in 
the crucial years immediately after new plants had come on 
stream. The products most affected were plastics, prices of 
which in Britain dropped by 23 per cent between 1959 and 
1962; polyethylene, of which total British production was 
less than American surplus capacity in 1961, dropped by a 
third in price. The price of maleic anhydride, used in some 
sorts of resins, fell by more than a half in the three years 
after one new plant came on stream in Britain. Other 
chemicals such as ethylene glycol (antifreeze) and phthaljc 
anhydride (used in paints) were as badly hit. The companies 
that suffered most were the ones with old expensive processes, 
making the same chemicals that were being cheaply produced 
in new plant. The only purely petrochemical company in 
Britain, British Hydrocarbon Chemicals, suffered a 25 per 
cent drop in pre-tax profits In i960 and a further fall in 1961. 


T he fell in prices levelled out during last year in all but a 
few unhappy patches and the turncock of petrochemical 
investment has again been opened. But companies putting up 
the new plants must assume that prices are never going to 
recover to their earlier levels, and that margins can be main¬ 
tained only by cutting costs. The reorganisation and slimming 
of many chemical companies is one way. Another is to press 
on with better processes and mammoth plants that bring 
economies of scale. The acrilonitrile (raw material for syn¬ 
thetic fibres) plant to be built by Border Chemicals (ICI and 
Distillers and BP) replaces a plant of ICI’s that used acetylene 
with a new one using propylene and ammonia instead. A 
new agreement between Distillers and British Celanesc is 
designed to replace two small existing plants with one big 
new one. The new Shell and ICI ethylene crackers arc 
designed to provide both companies with the cheapest possible 
feedstocks for their chemical plants. With competition 
abroad from chemicals based on cheap raw materials from 
enormously larger units, they had no real alternative. But 
the decision, effectively to scrap and replace plant, much 
of it less than ten years old, cannot have been welcome, It 
raises problems of what to do with die idle plant and how 
to find profitable oudets for the rising tonnage of by-products. 
For example, this year there will be etiough capacity to make 
27,500 tons a year of polypropylene ; but total sales in 1963 
were only 10,500 tons. Both Companies are setting in motion 
large expansion Rhemes further d 5 wn the production chain. 
Shell is tb quadruple its polythene capacity. ICI can store 
by-products—it is already pumping liquid propylene into the 
salt domes under Billingham. 

These projects pose problems for the other British manu¬ 
facturers, too, and their European competitors. BHC, tVbose 
largest cracker is half as big as Shell’s new one, cannot be 
relishing the thought of having to competc—and not Only in 
export markets—against products made from these cheap 
materials and must wonder Whether or not to follow suit. 
(Esso, not directly Involved in this competition, tan move 
more -slowly.) Is petrochemicals, having jost emer g ed from 
one sort of overcapacity, already set to enter -another ? 
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:1PM: The French Way 

It is ten years since manufacturers were able to fix resale prices in 
France: the law, made without benefit of Parliament, is tougher 
than Britain proposes. The results: generally good 


Pcm * 

range, where governments oftep control prices in order 
to freeze the cost-of-living index, i&not usually associated 
with price freedom. But the French make a distinction 
itween maximum prices which die government is entitled 
fix (prix taxis) and minimum prices for their branded goods 
mx imposts), which the manufacturers have no right to 
ctate. Resale price maintenance has been illegal for over ten 
:ars. The decision was taken in August, 1953 by the Laniel 
►vemment, authorised by parliament to legislate by decree, 
ranee at the time was paralysed by a general strike and the 
icision caused little stir. It is difficult to assess what 
fluence it had on the ensuing process of concentration in 
immerce and industry, which contributed to the political 
>read of poujadisme in the next few years. The decree itself 
as quashed in June, 1958—because of a legal flaw—but was 
-enacted the very same month, this time by the General’s 
>vernment, though once again by decree taken under special 
>wers. The matter was never, from beginning to end, 
abated in parliament, which may explain why French legisla- 
)Q is much more radical than Mr Heath could hope for. 
Fixing of minimum prices in France is a restraint on trade 
id as such is illegal. This is the general rule from which 
lere are very few exceptions. Perfumes are the only category 
>r which a general waiver has been granted, presumably on 
ie ground that this export-earner is a luxury product for 
hich a high price is part of the prestige. Exceptions are also 
ade for a few individual items. A company may obtain a 
aiver for a tightly-priced product, likely to bring prices 
)wn in its branch (like Moulinex for its coffee-grinder and 
her gadgets) or for the launching of a new model likely to 
ive the same effect (Kodak, for instance, obtained it for its 
jw “ lnstamatic " models). But it should be emphasised that 
ie waivers, granted by a special section of the ministry of 
nance, must be renewed every year or two and really are 
cceptional, comprising only seven items at present apart 
om perfumes. (In addition, medicines are exempted from 
ie law by a special regulation from the ministry of health.) 
Nor can a manufacturer exert pressure by cutting supplies 
; there is a legal obligation to supply any bona fide customer 
ithout discrimination. Unless a manufacturer can plead real 
lortage (and his goods must be scarce for all) or prove that 
retailer uses his commodity unfairly, say as a loss-leader 
vhich is difficult to prove), he must supply him on the same 
arms a? comparable competitors. This applies not only to 
ie price, but al$o t6 bonuses, discounts and the like. 

Legally favourable 1 conditions such as these have had a 
axed effect on actual price cutting. Starting with branded 
&ds, it has to some extept affected the country as 
whole. It has helped the spread of shops qn wheels, now 
iduding self-service lorries, to distant villages, In the smaller . 
lid medium towns, it encouraged the expansion of cut price 
tt&eriea, such a*die Gantrts Lecterc, whose Inspire? Claims 


d fddal imxBsIdA a^ tbfc Saveco stores ruirion xkt^^ txaditional 
capitalist lines. In all the larger towns, it has strengthened 
the position of chain and department stores and made the 
introduction of supermarkets in France easier. The number 
of supermarkets there has grown from 14 in 1959 to 323 last 
year and is expected to exceed 500 by next year. 

In the cfej&al and some larger towns, discounting developed 
also in its more specific form. There are, as yet, no big 
discount stores on the American model in Paris, but many 
individual traders have slashed their margins in order to 
a larger share of the market. Here, toe, the trend has been 
particularly noticeable in durable consumer goods. It is now 
easy in Paris to buy radio and television sets, records and 
cameras, refrigerators, washing machines and other household 
goods at discounts ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. Branded 
textile goods have been affected only little and motor cars not 
at all. France has not had any petrol pump war either, owing 
to controls of a different kind over the oil business. 

I n assessing the impact of abolition on the price level, one 
enters the shifty ground of what might have been. Experts, 
modestly, claim that discounting has kept prices down, or at 
least prevented them from rising further, in branded foods 
and consumer durables; it has also reinforced the process of 
commercial concentration. They deny, on the other hand, 
that it has led to any large extent to the actual elimination 
of small shops. Price competition is not the only form of 
maximising profits and even when the big men resort to it, 
small shopkeepers have the knack, like the peasants, of subsist¬ 
ing for a time at the margin. One of the awkward reasons why 
competition does not always have the effects that the textbooks 
say it should is the uneconomic reluctance of businessmen to 
shut up shop: in practice elimination of the small retailer in 
France often takes a generation, the son refusing to follow 
his father s blind alley. 

Competition depends so much on the general economic 
framework that it would be rash to draw lessons from 
experience across the Channel. The French precedent 
certainly proves the obvious, namely that the abolition of 
RPM is not on its own a magic panacea for stopping 
inflation. Price freedom is not the same as perfect competition 
in trade, while margins for retailers are nor the only profit 
margins that matter. At the same time, it is undeniable that 
the abolition of legal fetters has helped to bring to distribution 
the general trend towards efficiency through, concentration 
that has marked Trench industry and farming in the postwar 
period. Between the census of 1954 and that of 1962 man¬ 
power in distribution went up by 9 per cent. This global 
xoprease conceals a 6 per ce&i drop in the uumbet of 
independent shopkeepers, ^ &op of 24 per cent in family 
helps and a rise of 28 pen cent in shop assistants and other 
paid employees. > 
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PRICE-FIXING 

Low Prices or Competitive Ones? 


I n two ways, the agreement to fix prices 
for steel-making scrap that was upheld 
in the Restrictive Practices Court differs 
from most of the agreements that have ever 
come Before the court: it is an agreement 
between two industries, buyer and seller, 
and it is an agreement to hold prices down, 
not up. It is also an integral part of the 
mechanism for keeping steel prices “ low 
and stable” that successive supervisory 
bodies, ever since the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee in the thirties, have 
applied to the British steel industry; 
and like other features of this mechanism, 
it has on occasion aroused much criti¬ 
cism from academic economists. Mr 
Justice Mocatta, delivering judgment on 
Monday, paid considerable attention to 
these academic criticisms, which were the 
gravamen of the case put forward against 
the agreements by the Registrar of Restric¬ 
tive Practices ; but he held them to be “ not 
in all of much significance.” Moreover, he 
held that the British Iron and Steel Federa¬ 
tion and the National Federation of Scrap 
Iron, Steel and Metal Merchants had estab¬ 
lished that the agreement did confer one 
general and major benefit on the consumer: 
it had kept steel prices lower than they 
would have been without it and would go 
on doing so. 

Scrap prices have been controlled since 
1937 ; first by an earlier agreement between 
steelmakers and scrap merchants, during 
the war and indeed up till 1958 by govern¬ 
ment price control, and since that was aban¬ 
doned in 1958 by the agreement before the 
court. Exports of scrap are also controlled 
by the government. The price was kept 
very low, at wartime levels of about £4-£$ 
a ton, until the early fifties, when the 
Minister of Supply and later the Iron and 
Steel Board decided on two successive in¬ 
creases, each of nearly 50 per cent (which 
the iron and steel federation argues brought 
out very little more “ bought scrap ”). It is 
now £11 8s. 9d. a ton (with some varia¬ 
tions for grade and area), which compares 
with free market prices abroad that have 
varied from even lower than that, at some 
times during recent periods of steel re¬ 
cession, to £18 or more a ton (during steel 
booms). Without the control, the ceiling 
for scrap prices would be set, up to the 
limit of blast furnace capacity, by the cost 
of the alternative steel-making material, pig 
iron (in the most efficient blast furnaces 
during recession, and perhaps in the 
average blast furnace during a boom). 
Since the average price of scrap, over a 


five-year period of alternate recession 
and boom, was agreed to have been lower 
than it would have been without the price¬ 
fixing agreement, and since Iron and Steel 
Board price control passed on this benefit 
to the public, it must have been at the 
expense of 44 scrap creators.” But a 
calculation suggested that only two in¬ 
dustries producing a lot of scrap, motors 
and electrical equipment, possibly lost more 
through the scrap price being low than they 
gained through the resultant steel price 
being low ; and even so the motor manufac¬ 
turers favoured the agreement because it 
gave them a stable price to plan upon. 
Scrap is an odd commodity ; it has no 
definable cost of production, being not 
merely a joint product but one of which, 
economically or not, efficient managers try 
to minimise the output regardless of price. 

Economic Principles Are 
Not Enough 

K eeping scrap prices low, clearly, could 
make steel-making based on scrap arti¬ 
ficially cheap in relation to that based on pig 
iron. Since 1939 a levy has been collected 
on steel made from scrap, to try to even up 
the cost of making steel from it in relation 
to steel-making from pig iron ; since 1945 
a remission has been paid to manufacturers 
relying mainly upon pig iron ; and since 
1954 the two—proceeds from the levy and 
the total remission payable—have been 
made roughly self-balancing. The levy and 
remission are used to bring the price of 
scrap into a M proper ” relationship with the 
cost of steelmaking from pig iron. This 
relationship is set partly in technical terms, 
and partly in relation to the state of the 
market for scrap. It varied from around 
77 per cent of molten pig iron cost up to 
x 954? up to 91 per cent in 1959, and back, 
on market considerations, to about 75 per 
cent now. (The scrap levy nowadays is 
£2 10s. per ton used and the pig iron 
remission 15s. per ton.) 

Assessment of this u proper relationship ” 
is obviously a matter of judgment, and 
certainly might introduce arbitrary distor¬ 
tions into the investment decisions about 
steelmaking techniques made by steel¬ 
makers. But Professor Dennison did not 
believe that over the five years of the 
present agreement the pattern of the 
industry would in fact have altered much 
if scrap prices had been free. 

Judgment in favour of the agreement will 


not satisfy all eepnomist critics of this agree¬ 
ment ; but afll have had the chance to voice 
their arguments, had they chosen to. Mr 
Justice Mocatta’s comments upon such 
arguments, in the context of this case, at 
least, seem entirely fair: 

... As regards the last five years, this 
difficult and somewhat theoretical argu¬ 
ment advanced by the Registrar is of no 
significance. . . . 

. . . We do not consider that this general 
proposition of economic analysis has been 
made out in relation to the special facts ol 
this case. . . . 

... As general propositions there is some¬ 
thing in this, but the weight and 
materiality are much more difficult to 
ascertain. 

Some economists will simply rejoin that 
economic propositions about restrictive 
practices or monopoly are by nature unsuit¬ 
able for presentation as justiciable issues. 
That is a tenable argument. But what the 
steel scrap case mainly demonstrates is that 
economists given to lofty criticism of 
economic practice in terms of its divergence 
from what mighr obtain in a free market, 
perfect but imaginary, will not impress prac¬ 
tical men unless they are prepared to come 
down to quantities, and offer some measure 
of how much what they complain about 
really matters. 


INVESTMENT DOLLARS 

Has Policy Backfired? 

T iie vagaries of the premium on invest¬ 
ment dollars reflect above all the cros^ 
currents of official policy towards overseas 
investment. Given the slim margin afforded 
by Britain’s balance of payments on current 
account, there is clearly a strong case for 
some check on the net flow of private capital 
into direct and portfolio investment abroad. 
The attractions of using a market mechanism 
for this purpose are pbvious. But so too 
are the pitfalls. The market in investment 
dollars is notoriously thin and erratic. And 
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the strains on its resources signalled by the 
rise in the premium since last summer 
should have been at least partially foreseen. 

One considerable drain on the pool results 
from the Government’s decision in mid-1962 
to open up the pool for approved direct in¬ 
vestment abroad. Apparently only about 
half of this investment during die past 
eighteen months has been financed at official 
rates or from borrowing overseas. The rest, 
probably more than $300 million, has been 
drained from the investment dollar market. 
But this does not in itself explain the rise in 
the premium, to over 14 per cent last 
week. 

It must have been obvious from past ex¬ 
perience that the premium would be coming 
under pressure later in the year as the dead¬ 
line for the general election drew nearer. 
Yet on top of everything else the authorities 
decided to open up the London capital mar¬ 
ket to dollar loans for the first time since 
before the war. These have followed hard 
on each other’s heels. With the announce¬ 
ment this week of a $5 million 6i % deben¬ 
ture stock for the Israeli firm, Wolfson- 
Clore-Mayer Corporation, a $10 million 5! 
per cent debenture stock for the Copen¬ 
hagen Telephone Company and a $14 
million loan for the city of Oslo, the total 
value of dollar loans passing through 
London in the last eight weeks alone has 
exceeded $95 million. 

It is hard to say whether these loans 
have contributed directly to the rise in the 
premium on the investment dollar since 
November. They may have contributed to 
the difficulty of finding any sellers in that 
already thin market. But it seems unlikely 
that they have attracted many buyers who 
were not already holders of dollar balances. 
Even as an election hedge, they are expen¬ 
sive with the premium on investment dol¬ 
lars at its present level, and they are 
absorbed mainly by continental investors. 
The major recent push on the investment 
dollar from the demand side has come from 
election jitters and the large lines of General 
Motors stock that -became available this 
week. What the overhang of dollar loans 
has done is to limit the authorities’ freedom 
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of action. Without this overhang it would 
be hard to explain die authorities’ apparent 
reluctance to intervene to bring the 
premium down to a less embarrassing 
level. 

IMPORT OUTLOOK 

I960 Revisited? 

fter Britain’s exports have chalked nip 
one of their largest year to year 
increases since the recovery of the early 
postwar era, it almost seems bad form to 
point out that they will have to do better 
still in 1964. However, it is clear that the 
import bill may rise sharply during the 
months ahead. The steady advance in in¬ 
dustrial production during 1963 put re¬ 
markably little strain on the balance of 
payments. Imports rose 7 per cent, only 
slightly more than they did during 1959 
when Britain was in roughly the same phase 
of the expansionary cyde—even though 
more than half of the rise last year reflected 
price increases while the rise in imports in 
1959 was almost entirely in volume. As 
in the earlier year this out-turn owed 
much to the fact that until the final months 
of the year stocks and business capital ex¬ 
penditures still seemed to be falling off; 
imports of industrial materials consequently 
rose only 8 per cent (an increase identical 
to that in 1959) while imports of capital 
goods were up a mere 2 per cent. 1964, as 
i960, will be the testing year. And the big 
question is whether this will once more 
mean a 14 per cent jump in the import bill. 

In itself the revival in business invest¬ 
ment now on the cards for 1964 should 
prove less of a strain than the i960 boom 
—assuming, perhaps sanguincly, that 
investment intentions are not revised up¬ 
wards later this year. It is anyone’s guess 
what will happen on stocks. But the 10 per 
cent rise in expenditures on fixed invest¬ 
ment now expected this year is somewhat 
more modest than the 13 per cent rise that 
took place in i960. More important, the 
pattern of these expenditures is expected to 
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be very different. Large outlays by the 
Steel and automobile industries all bunched 
together were the driving force behind the 
i960 investment boom, and some of the 
complex and expensive machinery required 
■was only quickly available abroad. Capital 
expenditure by these two giants is expected 
to fall this year; in fact the pace setters will 
be the distribution and service industries, 
whose needs fall more heavily on domestic 
industry, particularly construction. Capital 
spending by manufacturers is expected to 
rise only 8 per cent in 1964, against an 
actual rise of 16.6 per cent in 1960, 

BRITISH RAILWAYS 

Beeching in Brighter Mood 

T he fall of £17 million in its operating 
deficit, to £87 million, that British 
Railways achieved last year was a rather 
bigger improvement than it had forecast in 
November. Higher wages put £15 million 
on to the pay bill, while rail receipts 
stayed the same : so this was achieved 
entirely by a cut of £32 million in operating 
costs. Most of this reduction came from 
the drop of 38,000 in staff—in so labour- 
intensive a business as British Railways, the 
more efficient use of men is the way in 
which the easiest cost savings can be made 
—and the biggest savings of staff were made 
on maintenance. Costs fell by £12 million 
in this department; by £10 million for 
motive power, where diesel locomotives 
provided lower fuel costs as well as reducing 
the staff needed ; and by £6 million for 
“ other operating costs.” All these savings 
are of a type that British Railways expects 
to continue making this year, when the 
closures will begin to help it. With traffic 
likely to keep up the improvement that it 
was beginning to show last autumn, the 
deficit should fall again. 

British Railways will not be drawn on 
the possible size of the further reduction 
this year. But Dr Beeching did say he was 
disappointed at the pace of closures ; the 
railway has announced its intention of clos- 
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mg ij6 lines and the Transport Users’ Con¬ 
sultative Committees havg reported to the 
Minister of Transport on 68 pf these, hut 
the ministry has only given a decision in 
14 cases (reprieving one of these lines). 

Labour relations are going to be the key 
to British Railways’ future; the co¬ 
operation of the unions is needed both to 
continue the present staff run-down and 
raise productivity, and to make innovations 
like liner trains possible, British Railways 
wants the depots for these trains to be open 
to any road haulier who wishes to collect 
a package, but the unions have not yet 
agreed to this, which could reduce the work 
available for the railway staff. If they do 
not agree, Dr Beeching threatens that he will 
drop the whole project. If they agree, the 
first service should start within a year, 

BLOODHOUND 

Profits or Profiteering? 

T he Bloodhound guided missile was one 
of the first to be built on a fixed price 
contract, and the government is now hold¬ 
ing an inquiry, unlikely to be completed 
brfore May, into why Ferranti, which made 
the guidance system, was allowed also to 
make an allegedly excessive profit on the 
work. As curtain-raiser, the Comptroller 
and Auditor General says Ferranti has 
already charged £2.7 million, or 70 per cent 
more, for labour and overheads than in fact 
it spent, and this is unlikely to be the end 
of the story. What went wronj* ? In the 
early stages of a contract of this kind the 
Ministry sends production engineers down 
to work out with the company the likely 
direct labour and materials costs. Much 
later accountants visit the factory and cal¬ 
culate what the overheads should be, 
charged as a percentage of direct costs, re¬ 
membering that the factory may also be 
doing civil work as well. If, therefore, the 
direct cost calculations arc wrong, the error 
may be multiplied three- or four-fold in the 
final figure. And the calculations done at 
Ferranti seem to have turned out wrong. 
When the missile actually went into produc¬ 
tion it appears that the amount or direct 
labour involved had been very much over¬ 
estimated. The Ministry of Aviation did 
not find quite how wrong it had been until 
Sir Edmund Compton’s men noticed that 
two sets of figures prepared by two separate 
departments of the Ministry did not match. 

It will be a great pity if this episode sours 
the Ministry against fixed price contracts 
for actual military supply (as distinct from 
research and development) which do give 
companies an incentive to increase efficiency, 
even if the rewards of efficiency are not 
expected to be quite as plentiful as those 
Ferranti is said to hkvc gained. One ques¬ 
tion rhat may no doubt be raised in the 
inquiry is whether Ferranti (which, inci¬ 
dentally, still produced quite a missile at 
costs fairly low in comparison with some 
others) was trader-any obligation to point 
out how strongly the tide had turned m its 
favour. Caveat emptor ? Particularly when 
the emptors concerned are supposed to be 
professionals at their job. - 
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HIRE PURCHASE REFORM 

Untrue Damages 

R elentlessly, Britain is moving nearer 
. the wrong sort of hire purchase 
reform ; last week the House of Lords and 
the High Court added two more nails to 
the coffin. Controversy about hire pur¬ 
chase legislation is centred on what should 
happen when a contract is terminated; 
whether the finance company should be 
limited to obtaining no more than half the 
hire purchase price and should not be 
allowed to repossess once one-third of the 
price has been paid without a court order, 
or whether the principle of the “ true 
measure of damage ” should apply. In this 
case the hirer pays whatever balance is out¬ 
standing after the repossessed article has 
been sold by the owner or, alternatively, 
receives the cash balance if the sale secures 
more than the debt outstanding. 

Against a good deal of vocal opposition 
inside and outside Parliament, the new hire 
purchase bill followed the recommendation 
of the Moiony Committee and incorporated 
the 50 per cent rule. Last week in the 
House of Lords an attempt was made in 
committee to amend the bill and substitute 
the true measure of damages principle for 
this rule. The amendment was eventually 
withdrawn after heavy opposition from the 
Government in the person of Lord 
Drumalbyn for the Board of Trade. The 
gist of the Government’s argument was that 
with the bill as it stood the hirer knew 
exactly what his financial liability was in 
the event of termination, whereas under a 
true damages arrangement he would have 
to sit through a considerable period of 
uncertainty before his liability became 
plain, with room even then for dispute on 
whether the price obtained for the vehicle 
was reasonable or not. 

This, indeed, was the very argument that 
came up in the High Court on the following 
day : Mr Justice John Stephenson ruled 
that a hire purchase company is under no 
legal obligation to take steps to obtain a 
fair market price for repossessed goods. 
This derision does pinpoint the need not 
merely to amend the bill to incorporate the 
principle of true damages—which is still the 
fairest balance between hirer and company 
—but also to provide machinery to make 
sure that principle works. An amend¬ 
ment might, therefore, be accompanied by 
an obligation on the part of the finance 
house to show—in court if necessary—that 
a reasonable price was obtained. This 
Would, in practice, mean that fingttcfc houses 
would have their repossessed vehicles 
inspected by* an independent expert, and 
then sold through one of the many public 
auctions. ‘ , ' M 

MOTORS ■ * 

Record Year 

F inal figures for the motor industry's 
production last year show that it made 
1,608,000 cars and 404,000 commercial 
vehicles — nearly 20 per cent more cars than 
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it made in the previous-best year, i960, 
but a drop of 12 per cent from the peak 
output that the commercial, vehicle manu¬ 
facturers achieved in* 1961. The fall in 
commercial vehicle output that Continued 
last year deceived, however, for it was 
caused by the accident of the cut in purchase 
tax: fewer buyers were taking vans instead 
of cars to avoid paying tax. Home sales of 
commercial vehicles for genuine commercial 
purposes rose by 10 per cent and exports 
by 7 per cent, with each showing bigger 
increases as the year went on: home sales 
were up by 25 per cent in December and 
exports by 30 per cent. Hence the optimism 
of the industry; even if it cannot expect 
to maintain such increases throughout this 
year, it may well show a bigger increase in 
output than suggested a month ago, or than 
the car producers may attain. Where they 
can expect an increase of less than 10 per 
cent in output this year, the commercial 
vehicle makers should achieve rather faster 
growth. Export prospects look good in the 
immediate future for cars as well as lorries. 
New models and the general prosperity of 
markets have combined to produce a boom, 
bringing the rate of shipment in the last 
quarter of 1963 close to the rate of 700,000 
a year forecast for 1964. The existence 
of a world steel surplus has its advantages 
for the consumer. 


THE TRIDENT 

Boeing Outsold 

B ritish salesmen do not often outsell 
their American competitors. Hawker 
Siddeley has just pulled off this coup in 
Pakistan, selling three Trident jets, with an 
option on two more, to Pakistan Inter¬ 
national Airlines, which has one of the 
toughest commercial managements in the 
business. So far as PIA was concerned, there 
was nothing to choose between the Trident 
and the rival Boeing 727. The order there¬ 
fore turned exclusively on the terms offered 
by the two companies, and Hawker 
Siddeley’s were the better. What tipped 
the scales in the Trident's favour was 
Hawker Siddeley’s willingness to take 
PIA’s three Vipcpnma in part exchange, 
which Boeing refused to do. 

This order comes within a fortnight of 
Hawker Siddeley’s losing a vital Trident sale 
to Boeing in Japan. In Pakistan, Boeing had 
a head start .because PIA ah^ady uses its 
big jets, and has never dealt before V/ith 
Hawker Siddeley. Viscounts command good 
second-hand prices, but they may not still 
do so in eighteen months’ time when the 
Tridents are delivered; in apy ease, m air¬ 
line enjoys the chore of finding buyers for 
its old equipment 1 . Part-exchange deals, in 
which manufacturers were obliged to swap 
new aircraft for old, went out of fashion dur¬ 
ing the period while the airlines were queue¬ 
ing up for jets. The fact that PIA can now 
demand that Hawker Siddeley shall talf 
aircraft buik by another, rival manufacturer 
shows the strength of the buyers’ market 
mwhkh-Hewker and Boeing-tfetrying wkk 
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SONY MEANS QUALITY 

The name SON V is hybrid. An anglicized form of the Latin 
w ord “soni" (the plural of “sonusf meaning sound) and “sonny” 
(little boy in English), it was coined by the company’s founders. 
But today, all the people in SONY believe SONY means quality , 
and this they have already proven to the world. Thus the name 
- derived from Latin and Anglicized by Japanese— is almost 
as international in origin as the SONY. Corporation has become 
in scope. 

This quest for quality by the people at SONY has mate¬ 
rialized into the world's finest all-transistor FM/AM radios, 
pocketable radios, home and portable radios, broadcast / short¬ 
wave radios, Micro TV, transceivers and tape recorders. Each 
SONY product is an engineering masterpiece of quality and 
dependability. 


KESEACH makes the difference 




CANADA’S 

First Bank 

.can help In your quest for 

CANADIAN BUSINESS. With over 
one hundred and forty years’ exper¬ 
ience and over 900 branches ‘Coast-* 
to-Coasf we are in a unique jposition 
to offer assistance to newcomers to 
the Canadian market. 

Our Business Development Depart¬ 
ment is at your disposal and will 
gladly send you a copy of our booklet 
‘Your Guide to Business in Canada’. 

FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA IN LONDON 

Bank of Montreal 

CANADA'S FIRST BANK / 
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difficulty to sell their respective medium- 
range jets. Other small airliaes will no doubt 
take note. ■' 


ELECTRICITY 

Arbitration to What End? 

N either the electricity supply industry 
nor the Ministry of Power is prepared 
to accept the proposals made by the Select 
Committee on Nationalised Industries last 
year that 

an independent arbitrator acceptable to 
the Generating Board and the manufac¬ 
turers [should be appointed] with power to 
enquire into and approve the manufac¬ 
turers’ arrangements for pricing and tend¬ 
ering for heavy plant and equipment and 
the placing of contracts for them by the 
Board. 

The Electricity Council, in comments on 
the select committee’s 1963 report on the 
supply industry that the committee pub¬ 
lished this week, endorses the CEGB’s view 
that to appoint an arbitrator with power to 
enquire into and approve the placing of con¬ 
tracts by the board would be “ irreconcili- 
able with the Board's statutory obligations ” 
—though it would not mind an arbitrator 
enquiring into the manufacturers’ arrange¬ 
ments, on terms of reference agreed by the 
manufacturers and the board. The Ministry 
of Power thinks an arbitrator would not help 
in “ what is essentially a matter for negotia¬ 
tion and settlement between the two sides.” 

The select committee is not satisfied with 
these replies. It still believes that “ new 
machinery [is] needed to ensure a relation¬ 
ship between the two sides which both 
would regard as equitable.” 

The process into which the select com¬ 
mittee would like to see this middleman 
inserted is, crudely, one of bargaining 
between a monopsony buyer and a sup¬ 
pliers’ ring. The <k relationship ” which it 
would like both sides to regard as equitable 
appears to be, ultimately, the run of prices 
that arise from this bargaining. There are 
examples of nationalised industries that pre¬ 
fer a somewhat cosily sewn-up relationship 
with their suppliers: the Post Office is the 
outstanding example. The electricity supply 
mdustry does not, perhaps because it has 
The upper hand in bargaining anyway. It 
is still not quite clear what the select com¬ 
mittee really hopes to achieve here. Inves¬ 
tigation into the tendering and pricing 
arrangements of manufacturers is one thing. 
Insertion of some automatic arbitration pro¬ 
cedure into the negotiation of contracts is 
another thing. If, on balance, it weakened 
the bargaining power of the CEGB, it would 
tend to make electricity more expensive, 
which would be hard to reconcile with the 
board’s statutory responsibilities of achiev¬ 
ing the most efficient and economical supply 
possible. It might by doing so maintain in 
being a more prosperous heavy electrical 
manufacturing industry than bargaining 
between the two sides on the basis of their 
existing market power would. That might 
be a worthy end of national policy in itself ; 


whether it is an end that the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Nationalised Industries need be 
seeking is debatable. 


DA ILY HERALD 

The TUC Sells 

he TUC will, it seems, decide to accept 
Mr Cecil King’s offer after all and sell 
its 49 per cent share in the Daily Herald 
to the International Publishing Corporation 
for £75,000. Circulation figures show that 
not all the resources and ingenuity of the 
IPC, nor the drive of two successive editors 
since i960, has been able to salvage the 
Herald. Even in the mid-1950s, its circula¬ 
tion was well below the 2 million regarded 
as the minimum needed to keep a popular 
daily breathing, and it has continued to 
erode, at the rate perhaps of no more than 
50,000 readers a year, until the figure now 
stands at about 1.3 million. Odhams has 
lost £34 million on the Herald since 1957, 
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£ii million of this since the company was 
bought by IPC early in 1961 ; in the past 
two years, the current rate of loss has been 
£800,000 a year. The next most vulnerable 
paper, the Daily Mail, is selling about 2} 
million copies; in buying the News 
Chronicle four years ago, it seems to have 
picked up nearly half the Chronicle’s 1 mil¬ 
lion circulation. But the position of the 
Daily Sketch must give the Mail’s manage¬ 
ment some uncomfortable moments. Like 
the Herald , the Sketch’s decline has been 
unspectacular but horribly steady and 
unstoppable, and circulation is now down 
to less than a million. Mr King appears 
to put the whole of the decline in the 
Herald down to its elderly TUC class-war 
image and its deadening effect on adver¬ 
tising, and feels that a new re-vitalised Sun 
cannot conceivably do worse and ought to 
do a great deal better. One hopes so ; but 
it has to be noted that he has tried out 
much of IPC's managerial and editorial 
talent on the Herald since taking over, 
without much visible result. 


KEY INDICATORS _ 

PRICES AND PAY _ 

Prices Increases during last year In the prices of materials used In manufacturing 
ranged from I per cent in engineering to 9 per cent In textiles and averaged 5 per 
cent ; the trend was still upwards at the end of the year. At the retail level, foods 
caused most of the further small rise In December. 

Wages Engineering, shipbuilding and the railways were among the industries 
giving pay rises in December; the index of wage rates rose sharply for the second 
month running. 

Latest figures of weekly wage earnings relate to October, when the average was 
£16 14s I Id for men and £8 8s 3d for women in full-time work. 
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IN TERNATIONAL liquidity 

The New Reserve Currency 


A fter a brief close season for which non¬ 
addicts must presumably be thankful,* 
some intriguing new perspectives have 
emerged in the international liquidity debate 
in the last few weeks. The really important 
debate is now going on behind closed doors, 
in the committed of the Paris club that is 
to make recommendations ahead of the 
autumn meeting of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund in Tokyo. The Paris studies 
appear to be still little beyond the pre¬ 
paratory stage ; there are whispers that atti¬ 
tudes all round are proving more flexible 
—bur equally that even the recently pro¬ 
posed plan by Mr E. M. Bernstein for a new 
form of reserve unit may prove too complex 
ro get through. Yet the recent developments 
| should surely shake any such complacency 
| as may have been engendered by the tem- 
j porary alleviations of last autumn. In the 
first place, the big downward revisions in 
estimates of Russia’s gold production could 
clearly portend a reduction rather than an 
increase in the intake of gold into western 
monetary reserves. Secondly, the running 
oft' in continental Europe’s payments sur¬ 
plus, and the attitudes that wisely or 
unwisely are being taken to it, bring the 
prospect of a strain on world liquidity a 
good deal closer than most people guessed 
last autumn. 

The United States has indeed, very wisely, 
already taken the opportunity to demon¬ 
strate that it sees monetary co-operation as 
a two-way process. It has eased the strain 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

! A FURTHER FALL of I -I points In tho 
indicator this week mainly reflects the 
lower prices quoted for coffee, sugar, 

' wheat and beef. Higher copper prices 
pushed up the metals index. 
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The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities toetghted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1956* 


* Changes relate to this week’s figurett hut these, 
except for the metal group, are provisional because 
Quotations for tea and wool are not yet available 
beyond last week. 


on Italy’s reserves arising from the big turn- 
round in Italian payments by purchasing and 
holding Italian lire, reportedly to the extent 
of around $100 million so far. These pur¬ 
chases break new ground. They are not 
covered by the existing swap agreements, 
so that the holdings are not secured 
against exchange depreciation. But this first 
implementation of the scheme for mutual 
holdings of currencies, first mentioned by 
Mr Robert Roosa in May, 1962, is a practi¬ 
cal way of sharing both the responsibilities 
of the reserve currency system and its bene¬ 
fits - allowing the European countries the 
same partial cushion for their gold reserves 
as the United States and Britain have long 
enjoyed. There is no suggestion that this 
American departure rules out more multi¬ 
lateral schemes—the whole range of which 
is analysed in the Economic Report of the 

EUROPEAN INFLATION 


Geneva 

I ong weeks of consultation with the repre- 
j sentatives of the cantons, employers 
and trade unions have resolved themselves 
into the double-barrelled stabilisation pro¬ 
gramme announced by the Swiss govern¬ 
ment this week. In 1963 the cost of living 
rose by 3.9 per cent—a rate that might be 
the envy of some other European countries 
but that the Swiss find intolerable. The 
measures, foreshadowed last autumn, intro¬ 
duce some new controls, but will mainly 
give legal force to the existing voluntary 
arrangement. Switzerland's system of 
gentlemen’s agreements has tended to be 
short on gentlemen, and the government is 
now allowing for more formal controls. 
The measures are aimed at neutralising the 
inflow of foreign capital, limiting the growth 
of domestic credit, and restricting the build¬ 
ing boom. Since the bills amend the consti¬ 
tution they must be approved not only by 
parliament but also by the Swiss themselves 
and by each of the 22 cantons. If they are 
not so approved, then the laws passed by 
parliament will lapse after twelve months. 

The main feature of the banking decree 
is that the government will be empowered 


President, with admirable clarity but 
deliberate neutrality. 

Meanwhile, parallel to the official studies 
and operations, the academic economists are 
co-ordinating their own ideas. A group 
meeting under the chairmanship of Pro¬ 
fessor Machlup of Princeton recently found 
that the combined drafting skill of Pro¬ 
fessor Triffin and the congenial surroundings 
of the Italian Alps produced a surprising 
area of agreement—most notably that the 
most urgent problem is that the $25 billion 
of national currency reserves that are now 
legally convertible into gold should be 
funded out of harm’s way. Qne hesitates to 
question such an imposing unanimity: but 
is this threat really the most important 
practical one ? The one field in which 
national central banks fcave made progress 
is in lessening the danger of sudden 
speculative conversions. The field they have 
neglected is construction of a new credit 
mechanism. This international mechanism, 
rather than the funding itself, seems the 
bigger priority. 


to extend the scope of the existing voluntary 
agreements between the National Bank and 
the commercial banks to all institutions and 
companies handling foreign funds—includ¬ 
ing brokers, solicitors and accountants, who 
were alleged by the banks to have taken 
advantage of the voluntary controls. And 
while the agreements may still be called 
voluntary, the federal council will have the 
power to make the existing agreements 
legally binding. It will be able to prohibit 
the payment of interest on foreign funds 
arriving after January r, 1964, to fix with¬ 
drawal periods for those deposits, and also 
to insist that a sum equivalent to that part 
of foreign deposits not reinvested outside 
Switzerland be blocked by a deposit with 
the national bank. 

While this is the only new effective 
control in the banking decree the build¬ 
ing decree goes much further than any of 
the existing voluntary arrangements within 
the separate cantons. It is now proposed 
that all new construction should need 
authorisation from the cantons (except for 
state-aided housing), that each canton 
should have a quota for new Construction, 
and that an embargo should be placed on 


, Switzerland and Sweden Act 

Another continental country increased its Bank rate this week — Sweden , 
in a second tnove carrying its rate to 4i per cent. Contrary to Mr Dillon*s 
hope (see page 408) it is leaning on monetary rather than fiscal restraint: 
there, too, it is election year . Three other European countries have special, 
more complex , problems in countering the common inflationary pressure. 
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certain types of “ luxury ” construction for 
one year. These include: all places of 
entertainment such as dance halls, cinemas 
and swimming pools ; garages and petrol 
stations; both private and public office 
buildings; and the larger private houses. 

No new measures are proposed on foreign 
labour. The government intended to fix an 
absolute ceiling for all Switzerland. But 
this proved to be unworkable, so the existing 
provision limiting the total labour force In 
each firm (Swiss and foreign) remains in 
force for another six or nine months. 
Nothing more is said about liquidity ratios. 
What is disturbing is that these measures 
are entirely negative. Nothing is done to 
increase private saving. On the contrary, 
the government intends to abolish the small 
fiscal privilege now granted on small 
deposits. Furthermore, during the same 
session, parliament will have to approve an 
increase of wages of civil servants amount¬ 
ing to Sw.Fr.90 million. At the same time 
the level of retirement pensions has been 
increased by 30 per cent, or about Sw.fr> 
600 to 700 million a year, and this year 
federal income tax, following the recent 
referendum, will be reduced by 10 per cent 
—a drop in the total Income tax bill of 
around 1 per cent. Understandably, pres¬ 
sure is growing for some kind of economic 
co-ordinating board at federal level. 

Belgium Prepares 

Brufisds 

EW tensions in Belgium’s economy have 
caused the precarious Catholic- 
Socialist coalition government to consider 
how it can tackle a growing inflation—even 
if it prefers not to be badgered by the 
European Economic Commission. Tight¬ 
ness on the labour market and the 
likelihood of a new round of wage increases 
have already brought changes m the pen¬ 
sions law, to induce older worker? not to 
retire, while efforts to recruit foreign labour 
have been stepped up. Now the possibilities 
of a limited export curb, or the removal of 
certain import restrictions, are being aired, 
recalling the successful postwar flooding of 
the market with American goods. In addi¬ 
tion more drastic credit restrictions and a 
measure to curb hire-purchase are said to 
be in the pipeline, bm year the cost of 
living rose by almoft 4! per cent, nearly as 
much as in the previous four j»od a 
years; the Almost sliding-scale 

wage ASf<J*i 2 Cfib involve an automatic im¬ 
pact on wages, and full employment now 
increases the pressure. The government 
was forced in 1963 to return to its practice 
of heavy short-term borrowing in foreign 
markets, thus bringing much new money 
into circulation. With 4 the prospect of 
larger government requirements in 1964 
there is little wonder that the Socialist-held 
Ministry tor Economic Affairs has forecast 
“great difficulties” for;the Catholic-held 
Treasury this year. 

The raising of loans abroad to cover the 
government's needs in excess of the 
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National Bank's conventional ceiling of 
fra. 10,000 million ($500 million} was 
checked in 1962, but revived last year. The 
trouble then was the Belgian investor’s 
objections to the newly introduced taxation 
at source, which evidently outweighed the 
higher rates of interest. Now a 10-year 
loan is issued at par with interest at 6£ and 
64 per cent for die first and second halves 
of the period respectively and repayment 
at a 2 per cent premium. These rates may 
help to restore government bonds to com¬ 
parative favour, but it is open to question 
whether sufficient change of heart is likely 
for M. Dequae to avoid having to continue 
his foreign short-term borrowing or even, 
as the National Bank suggests, fund some of 
the outstanding part of it by larger bond 
issues at home. The new bond issue is in 
a form clearly designed to appeal to the 
hanks, and the National Bank is trying to 
persuade them to curtail credit to private 
and business borrowers. 


Germany Waits 

Frmkfurt 

or the time being the Bundesbank 
appears to be trying to deal with the 
renewed influx of foreign exchange into 
Germany in its own way, and quietly. It 
does not, yet, intend to take such radical 
steps as Switzerland has done—although 
these very measures may easily exacerbate 
Germany’s problem, as much of its influx 
Was already from Switzerland, where Italian 
and other funds have been seeking refuge 
or awaiting reinvestment. But at its most 
recent meeting, die Central Bank Council 
decided, after detailed study of the situation, 
that no special currency or credit measures 
were required. The same attitude has been 
adopted by the Federal Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. 

Yet the authorities have not remained 
absolutely passive; they have confined 
themselves to a very gentle intervention 
intended to restrain foreign purchases of 
fixed-interest securities. The Federal Loan 
Syndicate this week decided, at the instance 
of the Bundesbank which plays a leading 
part in it, to accord priority to German 
subscribers in the DM 270 million loan tq 
be Issued by the Bundesbatm. tile State 
railway, on February Foreigh sub¬ 
scriber# -tyiJ be admitted only as from 
February n th, if all internal applications 
for purchases have by then been satisfied. 
Provided home investors can absorb the 
Issue, therefore, foreign interests will be 
left empty-handed—which is precisely what 
the Bundesbank intends. 

Such measures can presumably have only 
a marginal effect on the influx of capital. 
Although this kind of discrimination could 
be repeated for future public authority 
loans, it would not be so easy for private 
issues. Above all, the device does newt 
prevent foreigners purchasing securities on 
the market once subscriptions have been 
cl o s ed. No one knows whether foreign 
interest will decline significantly now that 
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interest rates on the capital market ait 
falling from 6 to about 5} per cent Evi¬ 
dently the Bundesbank, too, is awaiting 
developments before resorting to the 
stronger measures which might be needed. 
Only then would consideration again be 
given to a prohibition of interest payments 
on foreign bank deposits in Germany and 
purchase of fixed interest securities. 

These checks were none too effective in 
the past between i960 and 1962. However, 
if the import of foreign capital persists, the 
possibility that foreign Investors may one 
day be totally debarred~-however reluctant¬ 
ly—from any participation in the German 
capital market cannot be entirely dismissed. 
This seems a possible, though unsatisfac¬ 
tory, alternative to the three other remedies 
which each arouse vehement opposition; 
for German domestic interest rate* to fall, 
for die trade surplus to be eroded by a rise 
in German prices and costs in the wake of 
its inflating competitors ; or for die aurpluB 
to be attacked once again by revaluation. 


AIRLINES 


SAS on its Feet 

S mall countries cannot afford unprofit¬ 
able airlines, and when the Scandi 
navian airline SAS began to lose money on 
the staggering scale of £6 million a year 
during i960, or about £3 for every passen¬ 
ger carried, the Scandinavian governments 
acted rather more quickly than other West 
European governments have done in similiar 
circumstances. They have been as quickly 
rewarded, Since the management was re¬ 
organised in mid-1961 and Mr Nicolin was 
borrowed from the electrical business ASEA 
to put SAS back on its feet, the airline’s 
fortunes have improved dramatically: £6 
million lo$s in 1916, £1.7 million loss in 
1962, £1.4 million profit in 1963. 

During Mr Nicolin’s period at SAS (he 
is now back in the electrical business), staff 
was cut from 14,400 to less than 12,000 
while the number pf passengers inched 
from rather less than 2 million to 2.4 million 
last y$ar. engineering has been re-ofgartised 
and shared With Swissair, each airline 
specialising in one or two of the aircraft 
types that both of them use, Rcoonde his 
increased, while Costs, he., stuff add 
administration, have been held steady. 
This cure is simple mid very obvious, but 
not easy to apply to airlines ; but when last 
year's accounts were finally approved by 
the board this week, SAS knew that it was 
indeed out of the red. There is no reason 
why it shotild nut continue, to stay out of k. 
Mate important, there is ho reason either 
why otter loss-making airlines in Western 
Europe—'Lufthansa, Air F r an ce and Sabens- 
as well as the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation—should not follow this exam¬ 
ple, noting that h took SAS just two years 
to reverse pufte staggering losses for <n 
airline of this size and turn them into do® - 
TOrnroie prunes. .. 
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SISAL 

NoUnrest Here 

l 1 ' ■ >' t > 

A usd thft unrctt ioEatt Africa in the post 
ten days tbc sisal market has provided 
a contrast to the normal sensitivity of com* 
modity markets. Merchants on the London 
market* determined to hold die price 
steady, found themselves without a pro& 
lem; buyers held off and quotations 
remained unaltered. ; This may seem 
astonishing, 1 since East Africa produces 40' 
per cent of the world’s total export 
supplies; In part hr may reflect * feeling 
that the presdnt: troubles are localised in 
military and urban centres and' will not 
affect sisal production in the long term; 
while in the short term, twine spinners* 
who are the major users, can afford to wait 


T he illustration shows the American 
supersonic aircraft that most of the 
airlines that have placed their deposits 
with the US Federal Aviation Agency 
think they are buying. Boeing's 733 jet 
with movable wings- owes everything in 
theory, if not in hard engineering, to 
Britain’s neglected Dr Barnes Wallis, who 
first thought of, and was ridiculed for, 
this idea. The three American contenders 
for the supersonic contract have now sub¬ 
mitted their bids, Boeing with the design 
shown, and Lockheed and North Ameri¬ 
can with more conservative, delta-winged 
designs looking like souped-up Anglo- 
French Concordes. 

The American aircraft would carry— On 
paper, all three tons of it—upwards of 150 
passengers, over ranges of not less thpn 
4,000 miles at speeds around 1,800 miles 
an hour. They are conceived as genuine 
North Atlantic aircraft, whereas the Con¬ 
corde is, on paper, only a margin#! North 
Atlantic aircraft that could turn 6ui riot 
to be economic for .operation ariosi the 
ocean at all. Now that the bids aite'in, 
a period pf/borse : iradiftg Will start in 
Washington, not much on the technical 
aspects of e#ch design as 99W teuch 
money the Federal government prfepated 
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and sec because they have bought well 
ahead. 

Sisal prices have been standing at their 

E resent level, which is the highest since the 
Korean boom, since last April, and' with 
production in Haiti affected by hurricane 
damage and Indonesia fast disappearing as 
a supplier, not even the increase kt Kenyan 
output, which boosted the East African 
total for n months of kst year by 4 jt per 
cent, has kept Output t& step with rapidly 
rising demand. The steady growth in the 
world stock of farm animals and the 
increasing use of baling, machinery to 
handle the w hay and straw they inquire are 
the main factors encouraging twine produc¬ 
tion. But the threat of competitten from 
man-made fibres gfOvfs ait*the time and 
helps to mahe sisal sellers conscious pf the 
need to maintain the fibre's fcrat com¬ 
petitive advantage—relative Cheapness. 


ta put into development. Notional figures 
suggest the American transport will cost 
$T,ooo million to develop,’and the FAA 
has tentatively offered to provide 75 per 
cent of this sum towards development; 
but few believe the figure will stay as low 
as this. The manufacturers have so far 
retorted unanimously that none of them 
is well enough off to find the remaining 
25 per cent, particularly when this is an 
open-ended commitment that could end 
in the stars. They want a better govern¬ 
ment guarantee than Mr Halaby has yet 
been prepared to offer, and none of than 
is likely to start cutting metal for any air¬ 
craft until they get it. Bach has bitter 
experience of manufacturing hazards: 
Boeing and Lockheed of the losses tbit 
can be made in the civil market, North 
American of the nightmare technical diffi¬ 
culties that can beset designers trying to 
go too fast too soon. 

Boeing hopes to achieve an aircraft that 
behaves as' well when flying slowly as 
when flying fasu^By, swinging the wings 
out, for take-off, landing# and short 
jofixrieys below supersonic speeds, Boeing 
hopes to laobid technical /difficulties and 
economic penalties that come from trying 
to fly a fast aircraft slowly. By swinging 


GERMAN INDUSTRY 

Blue Skies Over the 
Ruhr f 

Diisseldorf 

F or more than -,g ctntury tbe Ruhr has 
been syrKxtymausut the whole world 
for coal, and for many decodes with steel. 
Even today the largest single proportion of 
all industrial employees in the area is 
absorbed by coalmining. This concemt^tion 
on the older industries is its 

scars. Some alarming figures 1 are bring 
quoted. Sinbc 1958, the beginning bf what 
one 'may caH the coal crisis, the number of 
employees Iri todustry has decreased in the 
coal area proper by 16 per cent. Moreover, 
the number <rf indigenous workers has de- 


the wings back at speed, the aircraft will 
achieve the optimum shape for supersonic 
flight. The company had earlier assumed 
that it would win the competition to build 
tlie TFX light bomber, which has similar 
4% variable geometry ” wings ; and that it 
could thus learn, over a production run 
of about 1400 military aircraft, how to 
get pivoting wing-joint^ to work before 
putting them into regular airline service. 
But Boeing lost the TFX contract. It is 
now offering airlines the first really radical 
change in design since Sir Frank Whittle 
killed the propeller—but without the op¬ 
portunity of proving jr first in military ser¬ 
vice. In these circumstances* it might 
seem reasonable for Boeing to form a 
partnership with General Dynamics, 
which won the TFX contract, to pool 
pivoting wing experience. But it is not 
likely to do this until it is convinced that 
there is not another TF^C-typc military 
contract to be picked up. 

No one, probably not/even these 
American companies thejnselves, believe 
that they could deliver a supersonic trans¬ 
port as promised in 1971; passenger ser¬ 
vice in the mid-i97p8 seems the more 
likely. If this seems to give the Anglo- 
French Concorde a time-lead, it is Wise 
to remember that the Concorde may be 
subject to as many technical delays and 
re-assessments as the American aircraft. 
The Boeing design is economically the 
most attractive of the American designs. 
If it proves technically too difficult, the 
FAA will have a hard choice between 
North American, Which may have learnt 
through difficulties with its B.70 
bomber how not to build a high speed 
aircraft'; and Lockheed, which has been 
out of the civil market, but deep in the 
supersonic fighter market for several years. 
Hanging like die sword of Damocles above 
all three designs, and the Concorde, is the 
possibiEty that supersonic noise might 
threaten &uch a public nuisance that the 
aircraft will not be allowed to fly at all. 


I 

American 
Supersonic 
Dream 

In the United States } designs have now been submitted to the government for a super* 
sonic airliner ; a decision fiom Washington is promised in May. In Britain , the Minister 
of Aviation has said that modifications are being studied for the Concorde's wings and 
engines in an attempt to improve its range. Presumably on this undertaking'* Air France 
atid the Biitish Ova seas Airways Corporation have both increased their Concorde 
options from six to eight. 
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THE ECONOMIES COMPARED 


Although Japan remains the pace-setter for growth among the world*s 
industrialised economies (judging; by the latest three months* industrial 
production on record ., against 12 months before), the United States now 
matches the average for the common market countries and even Britain 
is no longer lagging very far behind . 


JAPAN Output for the three months 
ended in October 17.7% above year 
earlier levels. Sales of motor cars have 
soared; in October they were up 50% 
on the year. Import boom continues 
with imports in November up 41.7% 
and exports up 17.3% over year before. 
Reserves down slightly in November to 
$1,912 million biit still $119 million 
above a year earlier. 

ITALY Tentative estimates GNP for 
1963 show real gain of 5.2% (against 
6.1% in 1962), with major push from 
strong increases in both consumption 
and investment spending. Economy 
working closer to capacity than ever be¬ 
fore during postwar era. Government 
measures to contain inflationary pres¬ 
sures only marginal effect to date. 
Labour costs rising and consumer prices 
in November up 7.9% on 12 months— 
but the rate of increase seems to have 
slowed somewhat. With steady rise in 
imports and drying up of earlier heavy 
borrowing by commercial banks abroad, 
official reserves have been falling by over 
$100 million a month, but at year-end 
were still comfortably above $3 billion. 

FRANCE Output for the three months 
ended in October up 7.2% on year 
earlier level. Consumption buoyant. 
with retail tr’adp for the three months 
ended in November up 10.9% over year 
before, WitfjJabour market tightening, 
no dampening of the rise in industrial 
wages by November. Exports for the 
fourth quarter up 10.9% and imports 
up 22.3% over year before. Reserves, 
nevertheless, continue to climb; at 
$4,457 million in December they stood 
$847 million above end-1962 figure 
despite advance debt repayments of 
$280 million. 

UNITED STATES Early estimates 
GNP for 1963 show gain of 5.4% over 
1962 ; with prices up only some 1.6%, 
real GNP increase 3.8%. Major fillip 
unexpected strength of consumer de¬ 
mand—especially for motor cars and 
housing. Recovering from pause after 
Kennedy assassination, retail sales in 
December up 4% on month before and 
6% on year before. Although recent 
surveys of business investment plans 


disappointing, Government officials ex¬ 
pect enactment of the tax cut bill to 
underpin consumer expenditures and 
ensure a 5% rise in real GNP in 1964* 

BRITAIN Output for the three 
months ended in November up 5.7% on 
year before. Despite some gloom over 
rising wages and other costs—hourly 
wage rates of manual workers in Decem¬ 
ber up 4.5% on 12 months—business¬ 
men have raised their investment plans 
since last summer and now expect to 
spend 10% more this year than in 1963. 
Consumer expenditure better than ex¬ 
pected ; spending for third quarter 
5.4% above year earlier level in real 
terms. Reserves fell in December to 
$2,657 million as a result of usual year- 
end payments on North American debts. 

GERMANY Output up 4% over 
year earlier in the three months ended 
in November. Export boom has begun to 
spill over into domestic demand for 
capital goods and industrial investment 
plans are being revised upwards. New 
export orders for manufactures in Nov¬ 
ember up 25% and home orders up 5% 
over year before. Pace of wage in¬ 
creases has slowed since the spring, but 
labour market still very tight and major 
wage contracts due for renegotiation 
later in the year. With export surplus 
running at near-record levels and inflows 
of private long-term capital also large, 
reserves by cnd-December up by $650 
million on year, to $7.1 billion. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
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creased even more by “ emigration ” to 
other areas with more attractive jobs, and 
this loss has had to be compensated by 
foreign lafobut. The miner with’ the coal- 
smeared face, once the pride of the area, 
has become its problem-child. Mining has 
lost its position on the top of the wage- 
scale, and it has the further disadvantage 
that it offers no jobs for women—so the 
high family income from two sources which 
is so frequent in other areas is the exception 
here. Moreover, the coal mines? losses 
makes them bad taxpayers. 

The government of North Rhine-West- 
phalia has now published a report on the 
possibilities of changing the economic struc¬ 
ture of the area to make it less dependent 
on coal alone and to put it economically on 
several sound feet. The first proposal is 
the creation of more power plants on the 
basis of coal, sending the power to other 
parts of Germany by lomg-distange trans¬ 
mission. Secondly, new consumer goods 
industries of every type are to be established 
in the area, with the help of tax incentives 
and generous credits. The Land govern¬ 
ment expects the Federal government to 
contribute to the costs, which are estimated 
somewhere in the region of 3,000 million 
marks. It is hoped that the coal mines, the 
biggest land owners in the area, will sell 
appropriate land for these purposes, for 
there are few unused sites left—this is one 
of the most densely populated parts of 
the world. In principle, the intention is 
not to increase the net industrial capacity 
of the area, but to replace stagnating indus¬ 
tries by more modern ones. And no new 
plants are to be allowed that make air and 
water even dirtier than they are now. Thus 
the blue skies over the Ruhr which Herr 
Willy Brandt promised in his election cam¬ 
paign in 1961 also find their way into the 
programme of the non-Socialist government 
of North Rhine-Westphalia. 

AUSTRIAN STEEL 

Shut out of EEC ? 

Vienna 

he rise in steel tariffs being put through 
in the European Coal-Steel Community 
from a Gcrmany-Benelux average of 6 per 
cent to the Italian level of 9 per cent may 
cost the Austrian iron and steel industry 
about 600 million schillings. In 1963 about 
650,000 tons of steel was exported to ECSC 
countries, some 54 per cent of Austria's 
total steel exports; some 450,000 tons went 
to Western Germany and 100,000 tons to 
Italy. Total Austrian steel output amounted 
to 2.9 million tons in 1963, 2 per cent less 
than in 1962. At discussions in Luxemburg 
Austria tried to obtain exceptional treat¬ 
ment, Such a compromise was then also 
indicated by Signor del Bo, president of the 
High Authority. This would allow Austria 
a quota of exports, alterable every six 
months, on the basis of the present tariff 
level. So far only Germany and Holland 
are ready to accept this proposal, France 
has objected to it and Italy has not yet made 
a comment. 
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Wherever business takes you, at home or abroad , 
the Irving is ready to provide professional services as 
the bank for bankers and businessmen. 

Irving Trust Company 

C*w M „M,OOO.OM °“ N - Y - Tata! Auttt ,2.000.000,m 

Georc.e A. Murphy, Chairman of the Board William E. Petersen, President 

MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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You, the employer, have a right to expect efficiency 
from your staff. Bui nobody*s infallible—and afternoons can be a 
strain, without a proper break at lunchtime. 

Over 13,000 U.K. employers, large and small, guarantee their staff 
a good hot lunch away from the office. Luncheon Vouchers provide the 
means. They have proved that a mid-day meal outside the working 
environment increases efficiency, reduces absenteeism, raises morale. 

Luncheon Vouchers are an inducement to prospective employees, 
an incentive to existing staff. All in all, a thoroughly sound investment. 

SHE MAY TIKE THE CAN HACK¬ 
BUT IS SHE TO BLANEP 

The Luncheon Voucher brochure gives a complete picture of this National Welfare Scheme. Send for your free copy. 

LUNCHEON VOUCHER8 LTD • 22 GOLDEN SQUARE • LONDON W.1 • REGENT 57*1 AND 0693 
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The preference for Austria has two 
grounds. Firstly Austrian steel exports to 
HCSC countries have remained on the same 
level for many years so that, in contrast to 
eastern Europe and Japan, Austria has con¬ 
tributed only indirectly to the glutted 
market. Secondly, the Austrian iron and 
steel industry has repeatedly expressed to 
the High Authority its willingness to become 
a member of ECSC An official application, 
however, has been held up by political 
reasons. Now, however, membership of 
ECSC seems to be the only means of main¬ 
taining Austria's expons to these countries,, 
in face of the present tariff of 10 per cent. 
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Olympics in Full Colour 

Tokyo 

apan, rather surprisingly, joins the 
United States and Russia as a pioneer 
of colour television. There too it 
has been a slow stan, though television 
specialists here are predicting < an impetus 
later this year with colour telecasting of the 
Olympic games in Tokyo. The telecasts of 
the games will be relayed to.some of Japan's 
major cities southwest of Tokyo as well as 
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to the island ofHokkaido,- ^ut whet^erthis 
attempt to popuhrise Ceiou* television will 
See Japanese <Bg into triefr pockets in large 
numbers to buy the expensive sets remains 
to be seen. 

. Although the price of colour sets has 
dropped somewhat, a tiny 6-inch set still 
retails for about $250, while a X4-inch set 
sells for about $500. So it is hardly surpris¬ 
ing that there are estimated to be only 
between 20,000 and 30,000 colour television 
sets in Japan. By contrast, there are 
roughly 15 million black-and-white sets in 
Japan, which is sometimes called the fastest- 
growing TV nation in the world. 


ITALIAN ECONOMY 

The Future First 


Italy's centre-left government has still not come up 
with the counter-inflationary measures anxiously 
awaited by Italy's business community—and by Italy 3 s 
common market partners , uncomfortably exposed to its 
inflationary contagion . Closer to the new government's 
heart is undoubtedly the longer range growth plan 
prepared by Professor Saraceno; more imtnediately 9 
economic administration is being improved by a useful 
technical change in budget procedure. 

Rome 

taly’s new exercise in economic planning, firsr launched by 
SignOr La Malfa in 1962, has three broad objectives: 
to ensure a high global rate of expansion: to correct sectional 
and territorial unbalance: and to give Italians the necessary public 
services. Last week the head of the preparatory commission. 
Professor Pasquale Saraceno, presented his report to the present 
socialist budget minister, Signor Antonio Giolitti. A planning 
office, headed by Professor Saraceno himself, is already at work. 

The report considers a ten-year period, at the end of which Italy 
should be making full use of its labour force. With an operational 
plan to guide its economy, the country should be able to reduce its 
underemployed labour reserve by 200,000 units a year. Productivity 
in the non-agricultural sector is scheduled to increase annually at 
3.5 per cent per head. And this sector should be able to offer 
ihree million new jobs in the ten-year period, of which 1,500,000 
will be needed for the workers switching over from agriculture. 
The report assumes that external factors will be less sttbrigly 
expansionary than in 1957-62, when exports increased at 12 per cent 
per year and accounted for one-quarter of the country's additional 
output. The growth in national income is expected to slow down 
from the present 5 per cent to 4 per cent. 

One main objective of the plan must be to create conditions in 
which the productivity of the agricultural worker can come nearer 
to that of the non-agricultural worker: the target for 1973 is 64 
per cent. To achieve this the planners will have to introduce 
fundamental reforms in the system of land tenure and farm labour 
contracts, tending to abolish share cropping and encourage new 
forms of association and co-operatiVe farming. They must also 
encourage switches from,cereals to stock breeding and fruit and 
vegetable farming. To correct the territorial unbalance between 
north and south the Saraceno rep9rt suggests that incentives to 
attract private enterprise should be mended and, controversially, 
tffct state industry should concentrate all its investments in the 
specific development areas in the south. 

A number of structural reforms are considered necessary before 


detailed planning can start ~ a more efficient bureaucracy, a more 
rational organisation of the wholesale and retail systems, and a 
realistic reform of the law on limited companies. Control of urban 
development is imperative and the planners aim to put a stop to 
speculation on building sites. 

The report assumes that the plan can be financed out of the 
natural increase of the tax yield without increasing the total weight 
of taxation; but that it will need a drastic redistribution of the 
incidence of faxes. It warns the planners that none of its hypotheses 
will be valid in a regime of even slow inflation. Meanwhile the 
major, communist-dominated trade union federation has already 
announced that it will not co-operate on the basis-of the Saraceno 
report and intends to pursue an aggi;pssive wages policy. The 
planners start off with a formidable handicap. 


Modernising the Budget 

Milan 

taly’s budget system has remained unchanged since the country 
was unified over a century ago, and only now are the intentions 
of change expressed during the last ten years being put into practice 
as part of the new government's first legislative measures. Italy's 
financial year runs from July to June, while the practice of having 
a separate budget law voted individually for each of the nineteen 
different government departments between April and the summer 
recess has tended to bring all other parliamentary business to a 
standstill. An omnibus law now before parliament provides for a 
provisional budget for July-December of this year, after which, 
from January 1, 1965, the financial and calendar years will coincide. 

The provisional half-year budget for 1964 will be presented by 
the end of March, while the 1965 and subsequent full-year budgets, 
together with the first five-year national economic programme and 
its subsequent annual revisions, will be presented by the end of 
September each year. Furthermore, the budget will now be passed 
as one single law with all the accompanying advantages*of a unified 
and, it is hoped, more realistic picture of the state’s finances. Italy 
is thus falling into line with other common market countries, as 
strongly pressed by the Brussels Commission. In addition, sum¬ 
mary accounts of state agencies to which the government makes 
ordinary contributions will be appended to the budget, starting 
from next year* Treatment of local authorities' accounts, almost all 
of which are dee£ in the red, has still to be decided, arid will 
depend on what pattern emerges from the law giving special 
administrative status to ail the regions. 
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BUSINESS DINVESTMENT 

STOCK MARKET 

The Ogre Speaks 


M r WILSON’S thinking aloud at the 
weekend put paid to what hopes 
there were that a recovery might develop 
this week in the equity market. It was prob¬ 
ably the further reminder that a Labour 
government might be just around the cor¬ 
ner, rather than what he actually said, that 
upset investors and directed some erf their 
thoughts towards foreign securities. True 
some comfort can be taken from Labour’s 
belated discovery that dividend limitation by 
law “ causes great inequalities between com¬ 
panies and ossifies the economy ”; but 
jubilation must be tempered with regret that 
the party has yet to realise that the economic 
effecs of differential profits taxation, which 
is still on the agenda, are much the same. 
Equities sagged on Monday but the ground 
was slowly recovered later in the week in a 
series erf jerky and nervous rallies. Clearly 


If S3 >100 Tho Economlst-Extel Indicator 


«- LONDON 



the institutions do not consider levels to be 
low enough yet to justify massive interven¬ 
tion, althougn there has been some buying. 
By Thursday, encouraged by the report of 
higher machine tool orders, the tone was 
firmer and The Econotnist-Extel indicator 
dosed only 3.6 points down on the week at 
387.2. 

The gilt-edged market too had its prob¬ 
lems, concentrated in the announcement of 
a £30 million LCC issue in a week in which 
over £10 million of industrial debentures 
were issued. Prices were marked down 
initially on the announcement but recovered 
on subsequent dealings. Although there is 
no sign that the authorities yet regard the 
current levels of rates in the short and 
medium dated stocks as too high, it would 
not seem unreasonable to expea them 
to give a little temporary assistance to the 
market while the stock is being absorbed, to 
the extent that some Applicants may need to 
sell off som& gilt-edged. 

The tetrnk, as would expea for an 
issue of thia 7^ attractive. Offered 
at 95i, witJkC£'’i% coupon, 1982-84, the 


gross yield to redemption is £5 17s. 7 ±% 9 
compared with £5 13s. od.% on Fund¬ 
ing 5i% 1982-84 and £5 16s. od. on 
the LCC 5i% 1985-87. Thus if, as is 
widely believed, the medium tap is now 
approaching exhaustion, the subjection of 
the market to a succession of prods 
with corporation and dominion loans will 
enable the authorities to keep at least some 
control over the medium-dated section of 
the market until the time is ripe to replace 
the stocks maturing in May. The prospect 
for lower rates was not improved by Mr 
Wilson's indications that monetary rather 
than fiscal measures might be used to deal 
with balance of payments troubles, although 
Mr Dillon’s warning that just such policies 
represented the main threat to American 
interest rate stability and that retaliatory 
rises in American rates would be used if 
necessary, might in practice dampen 
Labour’s new' enthusiasm for monetary 
flexibility. 

WALL STREET 

Advance Stalled 

New York 

he heaviest burst of profit-taking in 
months broke on Wednesday, following 
a steady march of the Dow Jones industrial 
average toward an important psychological 
testing point. After advancing 14.75 points 
in the previous six sessions to a historic peak 
of 787.78 on Tuesday, the average plum¬ 
meted 5.18 points to close at 782.60 - still 
up 1.29 from the previous Wednesday. 


The decline was attributed partly to inter¬ 
national tensions stirred by the shooting 
down of an American plane over East Ger¬ 
many, but it may very well have reflected 
far more the publicity that had attended 
the Dow Jones average’s advance toward 
the 800 mark, and the intense speculation 
about whether the advance could be main¬ 
tained once that point was reached. 

It very well might be; Congressional 
leaders are straining to pass the tax-cutting 
bill by February n, ana 1963 earnings re 
ports are exceedingly good. Moreover, the 
stock split parade is continuing. A three- 
for-one split by Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co., coupled with a dividend increase 
and an industry-wide rise in steel produc¬ 
tion, sent a burst of buying through the 
steels on Tuesday, and speculation about a 
possible split in Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) has sent that issue recently to a 
historic high of $80. While 800 is just the 
sort of k< magic number ” that could touch 
off a burst of unsophisticated public buying. 
Wall Street also fears that the 800 level may 
be the signal for potential profit-takers to 
swing into action. Brokers had expected an 
early January wave of selling from investors 
who would have taken a profit in 1963 but 
decided to wait for 1964 to get the benefit 
of the lower capital gains tax rates provided 
in the bill now moving toward enaamem. 
But this did not materialise, apparently be¬ 
cause the profit-takers decided they might 
as well wait a while longer with prices still 
rising. If the publicity about the market’s 
rise towards 800, rather than the 800 level 
itself, has now begun to bring these sellers 
into the market, the advance could be stalled 
for considerably more than a day. 

At any rate, there are many signs of 
market nervousness over current high 
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prices: “high flyers’* (stocks that have 
risen sharply because of new technological 
developments) have been swinging even 
more wildly than usual, indicating much 
skittish speculation. To restrain such 
speculation, leading brokerage houses on 
Wednesday began requiring their customers 
to maintain at least 50% equity in such 
volatile issues when bought on margin. A 
margin buyer must now put up 75 % of the 
initial purchase price in cash, but the margin 
he is required to maintain once the stock 
is bought is much lower; it can be as little 
is 25 %. 


LANCASHIRE COTTON 

Leap Year ? 

C yclical investors who were backing 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation for its 
biennial recovery last year, now look as 
hough they may be rewarded by waiting 
me year more. In his annual statement 
his week Mr R. M. Lee, the retiring chair- 
nan, says that one reason why the dividend 
or the year ended last October was main- 
ained at 173%, even though earnings were 
inly 12%, was that the considerable in- 
;rease in the volume of trade in the last 
>veeks of the Company’s year has continued 
nto the current period. Order books last 
October were much higher than twelve 
nonths previously and the trend of declining 
profit margins, which went on well into 
1963, has been reversed. 

In fact, last year’s figures were saved by 
he eleventh-hour recovery. Profits, which 
ir the half-year were down by 17*.%, 
showed a fractional improvement by the 
year-end. At the trading level, in spite of 
lower investment income, total profits were 
£t.6 million, and at the pre-tax level they 
were a shade higher at £749,000. 

But three years in the doldrums—instead 
of the usual series of two^broken by a good 
one, which had been the pattern of the 
1950s—has made its impact on the group’s 
balance-sheet. Liquid assets (mainly quoted 
investments and local authority loans) were 
reduced last year by nearly £1million to 
lfi\ million. Over £300,000 was needed 
k> maintain the dividend, and though the 
'mount for depreciation was increased by 
C 100,000 (in view of the modernised equip¬ 
ment installed in recent years), expenditure 
on plant by the parent alone exceeded 
depreciation by £200,000. There were also 
increases in the group’s stocks and debtors. 

In spite of the likely improvement in cash 
How in the current year—profits should be 
up and capital expenditure is forecast to 
be down—the prospects for the balance- 
sheet are not encouraging. On the past 
three occasions the year of recovery has 
toeant for Lancashire Cotton an increase 
uf about £600,000 in net profits, which is 
sufficient to pay the present dividend deficit 
j*nd leave only about £280,000 to spare, 
due danger, of course, is that this good 
year will be followed by two or possibly 
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three bad ones again, especially as it looks 
as though imports of low-priced textiles 
from Asia are continuing unremittingly. 

Faced with this possibility, the board is 
understandably wavering between all out 
modernisation of its textile side (plans for 
spending over £ 1V million on re-equipment 
have been shelved) and the alternatives of 
spending money on vertical integration 
within the industry or diversification out¬ 
side. The group’s ventures into wool tex¬ 
tiles, fabrics, electrical engineering and 
bricks have so far had the appearance of 
half-heariedness. What is needed is a bold 
decision one way or the other. On last 
year’s showing, the company can afford 
only five or six more bad years in cotton 
before its liquid resources are exhausted. 
The 7.9% dividend yield on the LCC shares 
at 44s. 3d. looks, if anything, too low, 
though it is probably quite reasonable on i 
short-term view. There is still 16s. 3d. per 
share in liquid assets and total net book 
assets are 60s. 


R. & C,. CUTHBERT 


Stony Ground 

M r ujthbkrt's w'eekly gardening talks 
for top people and his colourful mail 
order catalogues for not-so-top people have 
helped boost the profits of R. & G. Cuthbert 
from around £50,000 in 1958 to £127,000 
in 1962. For the year ended June, 1963, 
however, the figures which have at last 
appeared, show a sharp setback to £85.000, 
in spite of forecasts of a satisfactory year 
made last summer. The reason is a loss of 
some £30,000 incurred by a recently- 
acquired member of the group (which 
includes Dobies, Lax tons, Bunyards and 
Ryders) resulting from old-fashioned pro¬ 
duction and marketing methods. The hard 
winter also caused an appreciable loss in 
two subsidiaries that grow stock at their 
nurseries. However, the two main operat¬ 
ing companies of the group turned in 
“ excellent profits ” and the company is 
effectively increasing its total dividend, 
from 18.2% to 20 0 ;,, though this payment is 
only just covered. The board conveniently 
chose last year to change the basis of stock 
valuations ; if the benefit is included, cover 
would be raised to 1.2 times. 

With seven months of the current year 
gone, the chairman, Sir Clayton Russon, is 
optimistic about a recovery. Action has 
been taken to prevent further losses in the 
awkward subsidiary and current sales for the 
group are ahead of last year with higher 
order books. And whidievef political party 
is in power, Sir Clayton is expecting a 
steady increase in the number of houses 
built—with gardens. Cuthbert is a growth 
share in every sense, but its stock market 
price certainly acknowledges this already. 
Even after a 25 % fall, the shares at 9s. 4ld. 
yield only 4.3%, while net book assets are 
3s. 2d. a share. 


LEYLAND MOTOR 

Fast Driving 

I nvestors as well as Sir William Black 
caii feel optimistic about his company’s 
prospects in 1964. Demand for commercial 
vehicles improved only in the latter months 
of last year, and Standard-Triumph also 
should do better this year with the 2,000 
added to its range ; moreover, it still has £4 
million of tax losses to set against profits. 
All companies in the Leyland group have 
substantial orders on hand, and there may 
still be scope for economies by rationalising 
operations of the different companies, it 
seems that only a burst in Britain’s boom 
could spoil this group’s prospects. At pre¬ 
sent ir looks as if sales of commercial 
vehicles and cars should both rise this year, 
while export markets should generally 
remain prosperous too. The strain on 
liquidity has already been considerably 
eased, with net overdrafts down from £13* 
million to a more manageable £4! million. 

Higher profits for the second year running 
therefore seem likely for Leyland, though 
the prospect for 1965 must be clouded by 
whatever a Labour government does to road 
transport. And, in the longer run, the bigger 
car manufacturers are likely to offer even 
greater competition to the smaller firms like 
Standard-Triumph, and to extend their 
commercial vehicle ranges up the scale into 
the really heavy lorries that Leyland and 
AEG make. The group has therefore to be 
able to offer superior engineering, and it is 
establishing a central research and develop¬ 
ment division. Faced with these long-term 
problems, it is perhaps surprising that policy 
should be in the hands of a board that will, 
this year, comprise only two full-time mem¬ 
bers, Sir William Black and the managing 
director, Mr Donald Stokes, and three part- 
time directors. But on balance the £1 shares 
at 99s. yielding 4] % on the 2.2 times 
covered increased dividend of 22^%, look 
more attractive than most at this moment. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Reviews 

cover world economic , financial and political 
developments: 58 review s, each published quarterly 

NORWAY 

Higher taxes on consumption and a further 
tightening of the current credit squeeze promise 
to be the main features of economic policy in 1964. 
Can such moves combat incipient inflation ? How 
will they effect sales prospects > These and other 
questions are discussed in Our latest review. 
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HAND-BAGS 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


In the Bag 


New Records 


Jack: In a hand-bag. 

Lady Bracknell: A hand-bag ? 

Jack; Yes, Lady Bracknell. It was in a hand-bag , a somewhat large , black, leather 
hand-bag with handles to tl—an ordinary hand-bag in fact. 


I N fact there is no such thing as an 
ordinary hand-bag—at least that is the 
view of Elbief Company, whose shares were 
offered for sale by tender this week. EIbkf 
makes hand-bag frames, on to which other 
manufacturers construct the bag with 
leather or the newer plastic leather-like 
materials. Before the war the frames for the 
majority of the hand-bags sold in this coun¬ 
try were imported from abroad, but now 
English manufacturers buy almost all home 
manufactured frames and there is a substan¬ 
tial export business as well. Elbief, which 
chums to be the biggest maker of metal 
hand-bag frames in the world, exported one- 
third of its turnover last year. It introduces 
about 200 new designs each year, while 
hundreds Of different styles of modifications 
of different styles are in production at the 
groups Birmingham factory at any one time. 

The company is German in origin; the 
Prais family left Germany soon after Hitler 
came to power in 1934, and in the following 
year set up a small factory in Birming¬ 
ham. The present factory has a manufac¬ 
turing area of 70,000 square feet; and with 
orders and production at peak levels plans 
are afoot to increase capacity by half. 

In the past ten years the company’s pre¬ 
tax profits have more than trebled and after 
marking time last year, profits in the year to 
end-April are forecast to show about a 15,% 
increase to £220,000. On this reckoning 
the forecast dividend would be covered 34 
times; but the existing ordinary capital is 
more than outweighed by deferred capital 
convertible into ordinary shares in 1969. Oh 
the combined capital the cover for the 
present dividend is a more modest i\ times. 
Almost all the deferred shares are held by 
the directors and their families, who after 
the sale will hold 70% of the equity. 
Headed by 64-year-old Mr Samuel Prais, 
the founder and present chairman, the board 
also contains his three sons, including Dr 
Sigbert Prais* who must be one of the few 
econometricians actually concerned with 
company organisation and finance. 

The minimum tender price for the ij 
million is. shares was 6s. 9d.; and Gwent 
and West of England Enterprises, making 
its first tender offer, reported on Thursday 
that the offer had brought in tenders for 
4i million shares at prices between 6s. 9d. 
and 15s. Despite the present market un¬ 
certainties, it w#l be surprising if anyone 
who tendered iat less than fcs. receives an 
allotment, Ac ttet level the yields would be 
5}% orf dividend arid just under 8% on 
earnings allowing fbr the deferred conver¬ 
sion. At this level (tenderers seem to have 
taken a still more optimistic view of 
prospects) dealings might begin at a small 
premium in Birmingham. 


Growth in the hand-bag market has 
been stimulated by the development of 
new plastic materials (underlined by this 
week’s acquisition by Fisons of the National 
Polychcmicals division of die American 
Biltrite Rubber Company for £2! million 
cash) which has tended to reduce the price 
of hand-bags. They are thus no longer 
essentially the utilitarian receptacle of Lady 
Bracknell’s day, but a fashion accessory sub¬ 
ject to the whims and seasonal ch&fig& th M 
are part and parcel of the fashion industry. 

T his has added to the hazards of Britain’s 
only handbag retail group, Salisburys 
(Holdings), which now has 115 branches 
throughout Britain selling, as well as hand¬ 
bags, travel and leather goods and also such 
things as costume jewellery. The first shop 
was opened in 1867 by Anna Louise 
Salisbury in Cardiff and, up to four years 
ago, the main trading company still bore 
her initials. Like Elbief, Salisbury too is a 
family controlled business. 

Salisburys has found that the buying of 
handbags is now closely linked with the buy¬ 
ing of shoes. In America, women buy as 
many bags as pairs of shoes, but in this 
country the proportion is roughly two for 
seven. Nevertheless, British women are 
increasingly demanding bags to match the 
texture of their shoes, and snakeskin bags 
are expected to do well when the Spring 
buying session gets under way. While most 
bags sold by the group are made in this 
country, Italian and Japanese bags are also 
to be found in Salisbury shops. The cur¬ 
rent year’s prospects are enhanced by an 
early Easter, always advantageous to the 
handbag trades and by the less severe 
winter. 

In 1963 the group enjoyed satisfactory 
trading in the second half of the year and 
had a very busy Christmas selling season, 
but this has probably done little more than 
to offset the sharp fall in sales early in the 
year. Thus the recovery in trading profits 
which fell from £260,000 Co £201,000 in 
1962 may be small when results, are 
announced in mid-March. But even on the 
lower earnings of 1962 the 20% dividend 
was covered twice and at the current price 
of 16s. 6d. the shares offer a 6% dividend 
yield and 12% earnings yield. This is well 
above the returns offered by most store 
groups and recovery prospects are by no 
means overdiscounted. But the market is 
a tight one for, apart drpm the family hokk 
ings* the Imperial Tobacco pension fund has 
a 12$% stake and Prudential Assurance a 
ji% stake in the capital of 1.1 million 5$; 
shares. These are large stakes^in a com¬ 
pany of this size, and this fact adds to the 
shares’ investment attractions. 


This week lists opened in New York 
for the offering of 3.9 million shares in 
General Motors* some coming from 
large stock holders of Du font , which 
must distribute its holding in General 
Motors to shareholders to comply with 
an anti-trust decree. The offer has 
aroused the interest of English in¬ 
vestors despite the high dollar 
premium. A New York correspondent 
reports on the company's profits and 
prospects. 

D ELIGfffFUL though they are to share¬ 
holders, the annual statements of 
General Motors Corporation are getting to 
be rather a bore for journalists. For the 
second straight January they have had to 
start their stories: “ General Motors re¬ 
ported for last year the largest sales and 
profits ever recorded by any company.” 
Only the figures have changed; profit of 
$1,592 million, or $5.56 a share, on sales of 
$16.5 billion in 1963, against $1459 
million, or $5.10 a share, profit on sales of 
$14.6 billion in 1962. This monotonous 
opulence rather precisely reflects the trend 
of motor car sales—and hardly by accident, 
as General Motors accounts for over half 
those sales. 

Now, helped by rising scrappage and a 
trend toward two-car families, they appear 
likely to do the doubly impossible by 
remaining above 7 million in 1964. General 
Motors at least expects industry sales 
“closely in line” with 1963. Moreover, 
sales so far in the 1964 model year, which 
began in October, have in fact been running 
ahead of figures a year ago. In this rising 
market General Motors, through popular 
styling, has more than held its own com¬ 
petitively. Its share of U.S. auto sales 
leaped to a record 54.7% in 1962, and 
receded only to 53.7% in 1963, still very 
high by any previous standards. Moreover, 
sales of the cars General Motors makes 
overseas, particularly Opels, rose sharply 
so that General Motors* world-wide 1963 
car and truck sales rose 14% to a record 
in units (5.9 million) as well as dollars. 

General Motors’ non-automotive interests 
which would make the company a giant of 
world industry if it did not sell a single car 
—have been doing well: the company has 
predicted a 10% increase in .1964 loco¬ 
motive sales, and appliances had a big year 
in 1963, The company paid dividends of 
$4 a share in 1963, against $3 previously to 
boost the dividend yield to around 5%- 
The pnly cloud on this brilliant horizon 
is that die record profits have been exceed' 
ingly visible jto the United Auto Workers 
Union, which is loudly contending that 
General Motors’ reports prove it can hand 
out g stiff wage increase witbout iraising 
car prices, and thus stay within President 
Johnson’s “ non-inflationary ” guideline- 
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.^— PHOTOGRAPHY 

How Glamorous ? 

A mong companies comingto the market 
in the fast two or three years, those 
engaged in the photographic business have 
been disproportionately numerous. Sur¬ 
prisingly however the yields on most of these 
companies are well above “ glamour ” levels. 
At a time of general stock market gloom 
investors are reminded of the,need for a care¬ 
fully selective investment policy; photo-' 
graphic companies might well justify some 
of their attention. 

The industry is currently a marginal 
demand industry, in the sense that rising 
living standar ds have led to many people 
spending a sizeable chunk of their marginal 
earnings on photography. Investors who 
in the past have spotted in good time that a 
particular type of consume^ expenditure 
imperceptibly shed its luxury tag and be¬ 
come available to a much wider class Of Con¬ 
sumers in a relatively lower income bracket, 
have been well rewarded. In quantitative 
terms it means that a given percentage 
increase in the national income is likely to 
produce a substantially larger percentage 
increase in expenditure on the products of 
a marginal demand industry. This, with 
photography, is what in fact has happened. 
Amateur photographers spent a total of 
£2710 in 1957 . In 1961 this figure had 
reached £ 56111 , and in 1963 , £ 6 om. 

The camera itself probably still consti¬ 
tutes the main item of expense ; for the most 
part these are manufactured abroad, and 
are subject to tariffs on entering the country 
varying between 25 % and 50 °o. Imports 
from Germany and Japan, which account 
for a substantial slice of the trade, are liable 
to this tariff but EFTA and Commonwealth 
suppliers have an effective cost advantage. 
Swiss and Austrian imports are still only a 
tiny share of the market, but in the last two 
years imports of simpler still cameras from 
Hong Kong have been mott numerous. 

The trade pattern has been transformed 
in the last few years by the upsurge in the 
imports of Japanese models. Imports of cine 
cameras have risen from 1,100 in 1959 to 
44,000 in 1962 , while 73,000 still cameras 
were imported in 1962 against 3,800 in 1959 
In 1962 Japanese imports of cine cameras 
accounted for roughly 37% of all cine 

PRICES AND YIELDS 

1963-64 Current Div. Earninft 
High Low Price yield yield 

Cinon Camera. 4/3*, 2-7 4*7 

Niotopia International 23/9 13/9 IS/IO 1 , 4*6 9*7 

Phou«.. . 20/- 5 3 10-5 

Ilford ........ 20 / 7*1 14/7*2 It/- 4*7 6 9 

Dixon* Photographic.. 31/3 20/9 25/3 2'S 7*5 

PHoto-Me>lnternational 25/- 16/- 19/6 5-5 jl-0 

lohniont of Hendon.. ... 10 / 7*2 3 0 10-6 r 

t Uaut Prict 

imports by volume and around 26% by 
value. For still cameras the figures are 9% 
by volume and 20% by value: with still 
cameras the invasion has been concentrated 
m the higher price brackets. The trans¬ 
formation has two major causes. At the 
beginning of 1962 the quota restrictions on 
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Japanese camera* Imports wefre 
at about the same time the Japanese, 
facturers launched a sales drive iju 
British market, ^dognhiag k.as onej#|he 
most rapidly growing in the world!; The 
mushrooming of the imports has registered 
in the accounts of the companies which 
have the sole distributorships. The question 
now ii whether this is a once for all trans¬ 
formation or whether a comparable rate of 
profits growth can be anticipated for the 
future. There is some reason to believe that 
the Japanese exporters have not given full 
rein to their supplies* ; the build-up has been 
controlled to ensure that a reliable after sales 
service is provided in ail cases and that an 
orderly market is maintained. Secondly the 
British market itself is still growing at a 
remarkable speed. Further growth is there¬ 
fore likely in the next few years but proba¬ 
bly at less hectic pace than recently when 
special factors have been at work. 

The p ro sp ects for the importers of Ger¬ 
man cameras are le$s exciting but, if the 
market continues to , expand, by no means 
unfavourable. Import! of German still 
camfras have been falling, byt they are the 
more highly-priced models and still repre* 
sent a large share of the market by value. 
With the cine cameras the growth of the 
market has been sufficient to allow a con¬ 
siderable expansion of German as well as 
Japanese imports. The outlook for 
importers of German products probably 
depends more upon the development of the 
market as a whole than the volume of 
Japanese imports. 



ILFORD 

Crossed with Silver 


I lford, whose primary activity is the 
manufacture of film, photographic paper, 
plates and chemicals, is heavily involved in 
the fierce competitive battle for shares of 
the expanding market for colour film. Its 
chief nval is die American-owned Eastman- 
Kodak, which is believed to hold around 
75% of the British market. Ilford was a 
little slower off the mark with colour ; it is 
now believed to have captured some 15% 
of the British market leaving the rest to such 
operators as Agfa, Schleussner (which uses 
the ADOX brand name) and Minnesota 
Alining and Manufacturing, which sells its 
film through the Dixons outlets, branded 
as Prinz. With the exception of Kodak, all 
these operators have a close link with a large 
chemical company, Ilford’s being with ICI 
(which owns 32% of its equity). A more 
recent deal is with the Swiss CIBA and a 
new jointly-owned Swiss company is now to 
take over the sale of CIBA film and Ilford’s 
Swiss agency. 

Ilford’s preliminary statement of results 
for the year to October suggests that the 
w very thorough overhaul ” of the organisa¬ 
tion, “ including its top management,” has 
borne fruit. In spite of the high price of 
silver—the higher costs of silver nitrate 
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alone cost the group £320,000—and the 
indifferent summer weather; profits before 
tax rose by 5 % from £770,000 to £8o8>ooo, 
lifting earnings by ii points to z 6 J% after 
investment allowance relief. The dividend 
is maintained at 17!%. 

The fact remains that Ilford is operating 
in m increasingly competitive market, with 
one formidable contender. Despite the back¬ 
ing of ICI, the yields offered by the shares 
seem relatively unattractive beside those of 
the smaller, more rapidly growing companies 
which are not handicapped by the burden 
of research and development expenditure 
necessary for a company trying to. keep to 
the fore in the colour race. 



DIXONS PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Another Leap 


D IXONS Photographic is a retailer market¬ 
ing among other things a range of 
equipment under its own brand name* 
u Prinz.” These : product* doW include 
colour film. The company’s profits record 
partly reflects the experience of the 
industry over the last decade: a steady 
increase up to 1959, followed by large leaps 
ahead since then, in line with the trend of 
consumer spending on photography and 
with the rapidly increasing number of its 
retail outlets. Since the shares came to the 
market in July, 1962, there has been one 
important acquisition—the loss-making 
Ascott’s chain of London photographic 
shops, which have now been “ successfully 
integrated” into the organisation. The 
current share price of 25s. 6d. compares 
with the original offer price of 8s. Last 
week’s interim statement confirmed that 
the group is continuing to prosper. The 
intenm is raised from 12! % to 15%. 
Trading results for the six months to 
October show a “ satisfactory increase ” 
over the same period of 1962 and the 
number of camera centres in operation in 
the country has increased since last April 
from 30 to 42. 



IOHNSONS OF HENDON 

Long Run-In 


D ealing^ began this week in the 5s 
ordinary shares of Johnsons of 
Hendon, introduced on to the London and 
Scottish stock exchanges. The business has 
grown up with the photographic industry, 
specialising originally in photographic 
chemicals and later taking in photographic 
equipment and accessories. More recently 
it has been acting as a distributor of 
imported cameras and other equipment and 
by 1963 these accounted for as much as 
49% fortfie company’s turnover and 62% 
of profits—figures which seem likely to 
increase further. The products are cameras. 
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projectors, lenses, flashguns and other acces¬ 
sories, supplied entirely by west German 
and Austrian manufacturers. Profits have 
fallen off in each of the last three years and 
the forecast of £180,000 before tax for 1963 
compares with £192,000 for 1962 and 
£262,000 for 1959. This unsatisfactory 
trend according to the directors resulted, 
in 1963, from narrower margins (in face of 
Japanese competition), the poor weather 
and higher overheads. Since 1961 there 
have also been losses from establishing 
the new subsidiary, Johnsons Processing 
Laboratories, which processes colour and 
blade and white sensitised material for the 
trade. “Further running-in costs” are 
expected and “it is premature to expect 
satisfactory profits in the immediate future.” 


PHOTAX (LONDON) 

/ly Stake in Japan 


P hotax (London) resembles Johnson in 
some ways, in that it is a supplier of 
photographic equipment and also an im¬ 
porter of cameras and other products. But 
the differences are important. Photax 
supplies darkroom equipment, a wide range 
of lighting equipment, transparency viewers, 
flashguns and other accessories. And it has 
the sole distributorship of Yashica cameras, 
cine cameras, binoculars and the like; this 
activity now contributes approximately half 
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of the company’s profits. These differ¬ 
ences, assisted by the company’s move to 
new and larger premises in i960, go acme 
way towards explaining its more encourag¬ 
ing profits experience in the last few iVtars. 
The average of £9,200 before tax ih the 
five years to October 1958, compares with a 
figure of £82,800 for the five years to 1963, 
including £153*000 and £143,000 for the 
last two years respectively. A comparable 
figure is forecast for 1963-64. The weather 
is blamed for the pause in 1962-63. 
The offer for sale of 40% of the equity at 
20s. per 5s. share was oversubscribed 50 
times. On the basis of Johnson’s earnings 
yield, an earnings yield of perhaps 9% 
would seem reasonable, suggesting a market 
price of 23s. to 24s. 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 459 , 460 s 461 and 462. 


have been retained to advise on this appointment 

SALES EXECUTIVE New project 

The principal subsidiary (seven-figure turnover) of a group of more 
than fifty associate companies is developing a revolutionary project 
for which It has foie world rights. Ambitious development 
programmes are now in motion to prepare for marketing by 1965. 
The company seeks a man who can lay the foundation for world-wide 
marketing and in due course build up a separate selling organisation. 
Candidates, preferably aged 35 to 45, must be qualified engineers 
with a wide general experience In industrial sales management 
concerned with high-priced capital equipment with high technical 
content. Experience of large process plant is particularly relevant. 
Starting salary £3,000 per annum, plus a high commission to be 
guaranteed in the initial period. Car. 

Applications, Including brief tabulated curriculum vitae showing 
salaries earned, are invited in confidence by S. W. J. Simpson, 
reference S.65I7. In no circumstances will a candidate’s identity be 
disclosed to our client unless he gives permission after a confidential 
Interview at which he will be given details of the appointment. 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.l. 


rltlsh 

a 

ydrocarbon 


Chemicals Limited 

m 

3 = 

(Manufacturers of Petroleum Chemicals) 

35 

I 

requires for its London Office a 


Commercial Assistant 



Applicants should be about 30 with a science degree 
and preferably some experience in the chemical, 
petroleum or allied industries. A background in 
market research, sales promotion or Technical Sales 
service would be an advantage. Personality is 
important as contact will be necessary with Agents 
and with other industrial concerns. 

Apply with full particulars quoting serial no. SA/146 to 

Staff Department, British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd., 
Devonshire House, Mayfair Place, London Wl. 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT BOARD 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 

LONDON OFFICE MANAGER 

Applications arc imilctl for the position of Manager of the London 
Oflier of the Deciduous Fruit Bo;ud of South Africa. 

Duties include the organisation and supcivision of the Board’s marketing 
arrangements in (he United Kingdom and on the Continent of Europe. 
Applicants should have administrative and marketing experience. 
Salary according to qualifications, but not less than £3.250 per annum. 
Applications should state details icgauling age, education and present 
position of applicant. 

Applications, which should be jcccivcd before rebiuuiy 29th. should 
be addressed to the Overseas Repiesentalivc (Staff), Deciduous Liuit 
Board, 11 Gariick St/cct, London, W.C',2. 


HUMAN 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
FELLOWSHIPS 

TIIE ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA¬ 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT, PARIS, again proposes to grant 
a number of Fellowships to young persons interested in pursuing 
careers in the field of human resource development planning. The 
Fellowships will include training and research in the countries 
where work is being carried out by Governments in co-operation 
with the OECD in forecasting manpower and educational needs 
in relation to economic and social development, and formulating 
requisite educational programmes. 

The Fellowships will be for a peiiod of twelve months beginning 
July 1, 1964, and awards will include an honorarium in line with 
equivalent international training programmes, and allowances for 
lodging, dependants and transport. 

Candidates should have a university degree in economics, 
sociology, education, psychology or other disciplines appropriate for 
work in human resources planning. Candidates with professional or 
post-graduate experience will receive special consideration. 

Fellowships will be limited to nationals, under 35 years of age, 
of OECD Member and Associate countries. Candidates must be 
able to work in either English or French ; knowledge of oilier 
languages would be an advantage. 

Letters of application and detailed curricula vitae written in 
cither English or French should be sent to the Directorate for 
Scientific Affairs (Fellowships), OECD, 2 rue Andre Pascal, 
Paris 16c, before March 1, 1964. 
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COMPANY MEETJN68 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 

Year of National Progress and Prosperity 
Growth of Bank's Business: Problem of Rising Costs 
Mr. D. J. Robarts on International 
Monetary Co-operation 



The one hundred and thirty-fir^r Annual 
General Meeting of National Provincial Bank 
Limited, will be held on February 27th, at the 
Head Office, 15 Bishopsgatc, London, EC2. 

The following is the statement by the Chair¬ 
man (David John Robarts, Esq.) which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for die 
year ended December 31, 1963 : 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 

The Balance Sheet and Accounts of the Bank 
Together with the Directors' Report are before 
\ou. 

It will be seen that the liabilities of the Bank 
10 its Current, Deposit and other Account 
holders at £1,026,308,719 exceed last year's 
figures by £36,591,408. 

The total of our liquid assets—-Cash, Money 
lent at Call and Short Notice, Bills and Re- 
linanccable Credits—represents 35.8 per cent of 
our deposit liabilities. This compares with 
37.4 per cent twelve months ago. 

Investments in securities of, or guaranteed bv, 
die British Government continue to be shown at 
i figure which is below their market value, 
rile Balance Sheet value of £140,926,639 gives 
i ratio of 13.7 per cent to Deposits as against 
12.2 per cent last year. We hold no undated 
Government securities and the majority of our 
holdings mature within ten years. 

Our Advances stand at £468,635,136 which 
represents 45.7 per cent of our Deposits. The 
corresponding figures at December 31, 2962, 
were £462,254,377 and 46.7 per cent. 

PROriT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The account shows that the profits of the 
parent bank before bringing in the dividends 
icceivahle from the subsidiary companies 
Counted to £3,767,823 as against £3,815,654 
:ri 1962. The dividends brought in total 
\ 1,326,250 against £816,146 in the previous 
'ear so that the total net profit available to the 
Parent bank is £5,094,073 as compared with 
H631,800 in 1962. 

Together with the amount brought in of 
**1,852,168 there is a balance for disposed of 
; ^946,241. An interim dividend of 7 per cent 
nas been paid. This took £1,659.$ 17, leaving 
liable £5,286,424. 


It is now proposed to deal with This balance 
as follows : 

To pay a final dividend 

of 7 per cent. £1,659,818 

To appropriate to Reserve 

Fund . ... £ 1 , 750,000 

This will leave to be 
carried forward ... £1,876,606 

The proposed final dividend of 7 per cenr 
makes, with the interim dividend paid in August 
last, a total dividend of 14 per cent in respect 
of the year 1963. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

The Balance Sheets of District Bank Limited, 
Couus and Company and Isle of Man Bank 
Limited, as at December 31st last and their 
respective Profit and Loss Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1963, accompany our own 
Report and Accounts together with a Consoli¬ 
dated Statement of Assets and Liabilities of 
North Central Finance Limited and its sub¬ 
sidiary companies as at September 30, 1963. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

In March last we were pleased to welcome to 
the Board Mr William Loris Mather, OBE, MC, 
TD, ADC, DL, Mr Willoughby Rollo Norman, 
Mr Geoffrey Parkes, CMG, and Mr Leopold 
David de Rothschild. The wide experience of 
industry and finance which these gentlemen 
bring ro our Board will be of great value to the 
Bank and its subsidiary companies. 

The Directors have to announce with much 
regret the retirement from the Board of Sir 
Foster Gotch Robinson who is not seeking re- 
election at the Annual General Meeting. We 
extend to him our good wishes and our sincere 
thanks for his valuable counsel over the past 
twenty years. 

THE YEAR 1961 

Nearly all branches of trade and industry ran 
at a high level of activity in 1963, and, indeed, 
the pace increased as the months went by. The 
recovery from the much lower level of business 
which prevailed in ,1962 has now spread to the 
heavy industries such as steel and, aided by the 
Governments financial support, to shipbuilding. 
Taken all round, the year was one of solid 


progress and prosperity, with confidence in 
sterling well maintained. 

The demand for capital which accompanied 
the expansion of business over the year naturally 
led to a heavy demand for bank finance and 
caused a material increase in our lending. 
Indeed, our loans expressed as a percentage of 
our deposits reached 56.8 per cent in the month 
of May, 1963. These loans cover every aspect 
of the life of the country from the needs of 
private individuals through all branches of trade 
and industry to the financing of ex pons. The 
last occasion when our Joans materially exceeded 
50 per cent of our deposits was in the years 1931 
and 1932. But the industries to which we are 
now lending are in a far more prosperous state 
than they were in the early thinies, when there 
was high unemployment due to the depressed 
level at which nearly the whole of industry was 
running and when we were in many instances 
financing trading losses. Therefore it is fair to 
Say that the ultimate security for the money 
which we are now lending is more dependable 
than in the thirties, as of course the safety of 
all loans to industry must, in the end, depend 
largely upon the ability of industry to make 
profits. In current conditions we are lending 
material sums against Government guarantees 
to nationalised industries and to finance medium- 
term exports, and this is a feature which did not 
apply to our landing in 1931*32. 

I think therefore it follows that as long ax 
present conditions obtain we have less cause to 
he disturbed by relatively high lendings than 
had our predecessors of thirty years ago. 

The Governor of the Bank of England has 
said that he would consider it reasonable for the 
liquidity ratios of the clearing banks to run at 
the level of 28 per cent until April, 1964, in 
place of the traditional 30 per Cent, and this 
may well prove to be useful to US in the early 
months of this year when the needs of our 
customers for tax payments cause them to draw 
upon us. 


CONTINUALLY RISING COSTS 

A disturbing feature of our business is the 
continued rise in our overhead expenditure 
under all headings. Our business continues to 
increase and therefore the total cost of running 
the Bank must for that reason be expected to 
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rise. Bat, aver and above that, we have experi¬ 
enced year by year rises in costs due to increases 
in the levels of salaries and' of all other items 
of overhead expenditure, which, despite the 
most careful scrutiny, continue. You will have 
observed that there is a reduction in the profit 
of the Bank if we exclude the dividends 
received from our subsidiary companies. i 

We have received a dividend of 14 per cent 
from District Bank in place of the former 123 
per cent This is a welcome addition to our total 
revenue, and the Directors and Management of 
District Bank are to be congratulated on a satis¬ 
factory result. 

We received a scrip issue of 600,000 £1 
ordinary shares in North Central Finance during 
the year and the dividend was maintained at 
20 per cent on the increased, capital. So our 
revenue from this source increased by £73,500. 
North Central Finance has entirely fulfilled the 
hopes which we entertained when we acquired 
the ordinary share capital in 1958 and the 
Management has shown the highest ability over 
years which have presented great problems for 
the hire-purchase companies. 

As I have already mentioned, the past year 
has been a distinctly favourable one for the 
sterling exchange. .Short-term rates have been 
kept firm enough to retain the foreign money 
actually in London, without being so strong as 
to induce more of it to move here. The United 
Kingdom balance of payments has made a 
remarkable recovery—due partly to the efforts 
made in the previous year to check the rise in 
costs here and partly to the sharp upward move¬ 
ment of wages in many European countries. Up 
to the present our position has been very satis¬ 
factory and, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made clear, there is no reason to damp down 
on the revival of business confidence. But the 
enormous commitments which the Government 
are making in regard to the expansion of public 
investments—for housing, roads, ports, educa¬ 
tion, hospitals, telephones, local loans, etc.—must 
arouse some misgiving as to whether their 
cumulative demands will not exceed not only 
our financial possibilities but also our physical 
resources. Everything depends on whether the 
target set for the increase of productivity can 
be attained without an excessive increase of 
wages. Otherwise the increases of wages 
recently conceded may undermine our com¬ 
petitive position and lead once again to 
balance of payments difficulties with all that they 
involve. 

The exchange has also been helped by the 
relative weakness of the dollar. Despite 
reiterated assurance that the dollar was as good 
as gold, the reluctance of the United States 
authorities to export gold has made many 
holders of dollars anxious to reduce their hold¬ 
ings, leading to the creation of the market in 
* Eurodollars." It is undoubtedly true that the 
weakness of the dollar is due to adverse capital 
movements and not to any deficit on current 
account. The measures taken by the United 
States Administration to check these capital 
movements by firming-up money rates and by 
the proposed tax on American purchases of 
foreign securities has reduced the outflow sub¬ 
stantially, but it still remains to be seen whether 
their effect will be more than temporary. 

It has become fashionable to argue that the 
classical theory of “ monetary discipline " is now 
obsolete and that tight money, by restricting 
consumer demand, tends in present conditions 
to increase costs and prices instead of reducing 
them. The argument has some economic force 
and much political attraction both in this country 
and in America. For, although their basic 
economic positions are radically different, 
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Britain and the United States have both been 
trying to reconcile two inconsistent policies in 
the monetary field. Both want to avoid dear 
money in order to stimulate the domestic 
economy and to reduce unemployment, yet both 
want to avoid such low rates as would lead to 
an export of capital (chiefly American capital 
in the case of the United States ; foreign capital 
in the case of the United Kingdom). They are 
both trying out a variable systein of money 
rates, with reasonably successful results so far, 
and they are both Using their open-market tech¬ 
niques so as to avoid embarrassment to each 
other in their effort^ to maintain exchange 
stability. 

While the exchanges have thus been kept 
remarkably stable, there has been much discus¬ 
sion among the leading monetary authorities on 
.the question qf international liquidity cyid a 
number of proposals are now under active study 
to strengthen its basis. There is no general 
acceptance of any actual need to increase 
liquidity—indeed, with the general inflationary 
trend that exists in most of the world at present, 
there is almost excessive national liquidity and 
so long as national currencies are convertible into 
gold, they can be regarded as a medium for 
international liquidity. There is no doubt, 
however, that the supply of dollars from the 
United Slates has been the most important 
source of such liquidity and, if the United 
States succeeded in correcting the imbalance 
and restoring a creditor position in international 
payments, other countries might soon find them¬ 
selves in serious difficulty in covering their 
deficits, especially if they are carrying heavy 
dollar liabilities. Even if such a reversal of the 
present United States position appears at the 
moment an unlikely contingency, it is reassuring 
that the possibilities are being explored by the 
governments and central bankers of the mam 
currency areas. Bui perhaps the most significant 
development in the monetary field during 
tecent years is the great improvement in ccntiul 
banking co-operation and its success in prevent¬ 
ing speculative movements which, if allowed to 
break one currency, would endanger the stability 
of all. 

In all these matters, as well as in the discus¬ 
sions of tariff reductions and still more in the 
purely political field of East-West relations, the 
late President of the United States played a very 
important and often dominant role. We all 
deplore his tragic removal by the hand of an 
assassin ; and we wish President Johnson every 
success in the heavy task which he has had to 
undertake. 


SI AIT RELATIONS 

I am glad to say that our relations with the 
staff of the Bank continue to be excellent. We 
have strong staff associations for the male and 
female clerical staff and for the messengers. 
Indeed I understand that over 60 per cent of 
the male staff, about half of the female staff, 
and three-quarters of the messengers belong to 
their respective staff associations. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the staff associations are welcome to 
sec a committee of the directors whenever they 
wish to do so and to discuss all matters affecting 
the staff in a frank and friendly way. I hope 
that in the future, as in the past, we shall always 
be able to settle the problems which arise by 
discussion around the table, but, if we are unable 
to do so, the agreements between the Bank and 
the clerical staff associations provide for resort 
to arbitration by an independent arbitrator. We 
do not seek to influence the members of our 
staff to join the staff associations, neither do we 
attempt to exorcise any kind of persuasion which 
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might affect the activities of the associations. It 
would, I think, be difficult to find a more just 
and reasonable method of negotiation. 

I would like, at this point, to pay, On behalf 
of the directors and shareholders of the Bank, 
the warmest tribute to the excellent service 
which aU members of the staff have given to the 
Ijtenk during the past year. No bank could be 
better served than is National Provincial Bank, 
and I am confident that we have a staff second 
to none. 

CASTLEF1ELD (KLANG> 
RUBBER ESTATE 

MR ADDINSLLL’S STATEMENT 

The fifty-seventh Annual General Meeting ui 
Castlefield (Klang) Rubber Estate, Limited, wa 
held On January 24th in London, Mr J, 
Addinsell, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulunM 
statement: 

The crop for the year, 4,294,565 lb was more 
than 5 per cent better than the 1961/62 harveM 
and only fell short of our estimated target by 
less than 1 per cent. Considering that dunng 
the year Malaya experienced the worst drought 
for 30 years and that wintering was unusually 
severe, this result is very satisfactory. 

Production costs, benefiting from the highu 
crop, fell by nearly 3d. per lb and olLet tlu 
effect of the downward trend of rubber 
experienced during the year. Export duty anc 
cesses, leried on an ad valoiem basis, wu, 
affected by the same factors. 

Tlie profit before tax, £117,607, showed ven 
little change from that of 1961/62. Tax re 
quires £32,306 and after bringing in last year's 
balance and a small surplus on disposal of fixed 
assets, there was £105,646 for allocation. VC\ 
have replaced the amount spent on replanting 
during the year, £28,580, by a transfer tc 
Replanting Reserve and appropriated £ 14,000 
to Capital General Reserve to cover the net 
addition to Fixed Assets. An interim dividend 
of 10 per cent was paid last July and yow 
Directors are recommending a final of 25 per 
cent, making 35 per cent for the year, an increase 
of 5 per cent over last year’s distributions. Tlu 
carry forward will be £20,191, against £20,263 
brought in. 

REPLANTING PROGRAMME 

As I reported last year, we intend to limit the 
annual rate of replanting for the time being 
to about 250 acres. During the period reviewed 
only 55 acres were replanted, to bring the 
average annual replanting programme over the 
last three years to approximately 280 acres. The 
Malayan Government’s second Replanting 
Scheme, announced last year, will help 10 fitunu* 
our further rejuvenation programme 

As I mentioned last year, the tapping ami 
cultivation rights over the area sold to Petal mg 
Tin Limited ended on December 31, 1962, and 
the acreage has been taken out of the acreage 
statement, although we continue to tap about 
146 acres 011 a profit-sharing basis. 

At this time last year I was only able to offei 
a cautious forecast of satisfactory results fo r 
1962/63 and it is gratifying that in spite of ® 
small decline in prices it has been found possible 
to raise the dividend by 5 per cent. For ih £ 
current financial year we look for a further 
modest rise in crop. 

The report was adopted. 
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Mr HAROLD WOOLLEY, CBS 


Extracts from the Annual Address by 
Mr Harold Woolley, CBE, President of the 
National Farmers Union, delivered 
January 27, 1964, at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, SW1 


1947 ACT—THE FOUNDATION 

In the long history of agriculture 
there have been periods 'Ahen par¬ 
ticular changes have taken place 
which have had a significant effect 
on the industry. 

But undoubtedly the most impor¬ 
tant political decision for agriculture 
ever taken was the passing of the 
1947 Agriculture Act. 

The Act aims to reconcile four 
important requirements: first, to 
auntl the harmful and undesirable 
effects of dear food for our thickly 
populated island ; second, to ensure 
adequate supplies of home produced 
food and the efficient use of our land 
resources ; third, by providing guar¬ 
anteed level of prices to home pro¬ 
ducers to ensure proper remuneration 
for their work ; and fourth, to enable 
international trade to flow freely. 

NFU initiative for 

COMMODITY AGREEMENTS 

Over many years we have been 
contending Uiat individual national 
policies of supporting food produc¬ 
tion which did not take proper 
account of the market requirements 
in the world could only lead to over¬ 
all instability and acute problems for 
producers everywhere. 

The National Farmers Union has 
played a leading pan in promoting 
ihe idea of international commodity 
arrangements for primary products. 

MARKET SHAKES MUST 
HE REALISTIC 

Obviously the terms of any market 
sharing arrangements are of crucial 
importance, and whilst we have been 
working objectively along these lines, 
it still remains to be seen whether 
terms can be evolved which would 
he reasonably satisfactory to pro¬ 
ducers in this country and to the 
countries who export to our market. 
It would be clearly unreasonable to 
expect home producers to accept the 
disciplines inherent within standard 
quantity arrangements unless overseas 
countries were equally prepared to 
exercise regulation over their supplies 
to our market. 


TARM INCOMES DOWN 

If we go back to the 1947 Act as a 
starting point, we find that the 
volume of food production from 
home resources and the real income 
of those who produce it rose in fairly 
close relationship by some 20 per 
cent over a period of six years. The 
picture over the past ten years is a 
very different one. The production 
of food from home resources has 
continued to rise and in 1962/63 it 
was 22 per cent higher than ten years 
previously, but the real value of farm 
income has gone down as a result 
of the cost/price squeeze. 

While the value of our incomes 
has fallen, despite the massive con¬ 
tribution of the industry to the 
national economy, the average real 
income for the general population 
has gone up by over 40 per cent. 

In terms of the effect upon the 
individual farmer, a countrywide 
sample of accounts reveals that in 
1961 two out of every five farmers 
had an income of less than £600 per 
year and two out of every three less 
than £1,000 per year. When one 
appreciates that this income has to 
fund not only a return for the 
farmer's labour and managerial con¬ 
tribution to his business but also a 
return on his capital invested in the 
farming enterprise, it can be more 
clearly understood that we have 
reached a crossroads. 

Nobody has been able to escape 
the steady increase in production 
costs. Fanners certainly do not 
claim the right to a cost-plus sysrem, 
but the effect of bearing an average 
net increased cost of £17 million a 
year for the past ten years has over¬ 
taxed our capacity. 

NFU CLAIM MODEST AND 
RESTRAINED 

In face of the hard facts, our claim 
for changes in the guaranteed prices 
which will enable national farm in¬ 
come to be improved in real terms 
by 25 per cent over the next three 
years, far from being inflationary and 
excessive, is modest and retrained 
on any fair basis of calculation. 
Achievement of this could be no more 


than partial redress of a severely im¬ 
balanced situation and would mean 
that real farm income in 1966 would 
be 15 per cent above the level of 
1952. 

Clearly this cannot be achieved 
without some increase in the level of 
the guaranteed prices. If one were 
to make the over-simplified assump¬ 
tion that in three years £100 million 
had to be added to our total national 
expenditure on food, which is about 
£5,500 million per year, it would 
represent rather less than 2 per cent. 
In the cost of living index food has 
a weighting of 32 per cent. Our 
claim would therefore be equivalent 
to about 0.6 per cent on the cost of 
living index over three years, or an 
average of 0.2 per cent per year. It 
does not, however, follow that such 
an automatic transmission would 
occur. 

We are already seeing in this cur¬ 
rent financial year some benefit from 
the realistic steps taken by the 
Minister of Agriculture to regulate 
imports of beef in a sensible way. 

Undoubtedly there will be a very 
substantial saving, possibly £40 to 
£50 million, on the estimates made a 
year ago of the amount required for 
tlie support needed for our national 
food and agricultural policy. 

Beyond this there is a real prospect 
of substantial marketing improvement 
in conditions where development can 
take place on a more stable basis than 
that which has confronted us in the 
past. 


AGRICULTURE VITAL TO 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Britain cannot afford to allow its 
home agriculture to run down into 
depression, as has happened in some 
periods of our history. 

It was freely said by some newly 
discovered champions of our industry 
during the Common Market nego¬ 
tiations that Britain had one of the 
most efficient agricultural industries 
in the world. We are entitled to an 
adequate return for that efficiency. 

Agriculture is a basic element in 
the economy and social structure of 
every country. For a country so 
heavily dependent on outside sources 
as we are and with a very limited 
range of natural resources in relation 
to the size of our population, we 
cannot afford to play fast and loose 
with the nation’s biggest single 
industry. 

The ripples spread much wider 
than the central area of our industry 
alone. The spending power gener¬ 
ated by earnings from the land flows 
into the whole economy and 
particularly strongly into the many 
industries ancillary to our own. 

As farmers we have no right to 
make excessive demands. As res¬ 
ponsible and hard-working citizens, 
with a record of achievement which 
has made agriculture one of the most 
progressive industries in the country, 
we are entitled to claim a fair deaL 
We ask for nothing more and we 
will agree to nothing less. 


TREND OF FARM INCOME AND ALL PERSONAL INCOME IN REALTERMS 
INDEX 

I9S2-53-IQO 
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TflE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY 

LIMITED 

STATEMENT BY MR J. S. HUTCHISON TO THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERALMEETING 

OF MEMBERS TO BE HELD ON FEBRUARY i«, 1964 

CROUP EQUIPPED TECHNICALLY AND FINANCIALLY TO FACE FUTURE 

IMPROVED OVERSEAS PROFITS 


PROriTS 

Group sales wete £73,363,000, against 
£67,987,000 last year; after depredation of 
£6,740,932—tip by £850,508—profits were 
£9,116,998 against £8,462,413. Home profits 
were rather less at £3,055,183 (£3,232,626), 
after £767,641 greater depreciation; the im¬ 
provement came from overseas profits at 
£6,061,815 (£5,229,787). Taxation took less at 
£3,154,980 (£3,425,907) and, after minority 
interests have been met, we have £5,218,681 
(£4,387,179) for disposal. 

£1,500,000 goes again to General Reserve, 
Subsiduiy Companies retained £1,312,932 
(£654,783) ; preference dividends and proposed 
oidinaiy dividend requhe £2,337,60"; deben¬ 
ture redemption reserve £99,828. TTtis leaves 
a slightly reduced balance of profit unappropri¬ 
ated'at £1,664,606. 


IlfsrKVlS \Nf) DIVIDENDS 

The £1,500,000 put to General Resetve, and 
the retention of more profit by Subsidiary Com¬ 
panies ibis year, togcthei help our finances, and 
abo eite protection against the increase in cost 
when a^ets have to be replaced ai the end of 
their U’lelul lives. Moreover some Of the profits 
retained overseas are subject to exchange control 
restrictions on remittance and there may then 
be more tax to pay. 

The tax charge is reduced by £1,121,000 from 
investment allowances; but these will go down 
v ith lower capital expendituic, and heavier lax 
will icturn. 

The Directors recommend an increased final 
ordinary dividend of 8 per cent, making for the 
year 12 per cent (101 per cent). They feel this to 
be in line ufirh the better profit and the recent 

adu.il improvement in trading. 

It is proposed, with your approval, to capitalise 
£10,261,116 of reserves and to make a scrip 
issue to ordinary shareholders of one new share 
for every three ordinary shares held; but it 
should not be assumed that the present dividend 
rate will be maintained on the ordinary capital 
as incicased. 


riNANcr 

Fixed assets ‘and trade investments rose .by 
about £6,500,000, and brought bank indebted¬ 
ness to a peark figure of £12,357,403 at the year 
end. This has since fallen to about £9,000,000, 
and with smaller capital expenditure in prospect, 
further reduction is expected. Immediate re¬ 
quirements are provided for, and the Directors 


do not sec any need at present for additional loan 
or equity capital. 

INDUSTRIAL AND MEDICAL 
CASES 

General engineering demand for oxygen and 
nitrogen were on a reduced scale throughout the 
year, and production capacity was under¬ 
employed. Costs could not be reduced immedi¬ 
ately and proportionately—though a few pro¬ 
duction units were shut down—so profits 
suffered. 

Argon sales rose steadily as in previous years, 
and there was an increased demand for medical 
gases. Development of new uses for nitrogen 
continues; the Polarstrcam liquid nitrogen 
system for transport of refrigerated foodstuffs, 
which the Company introduced in 1963. shows 
promise. 

Bulk and cylinder sales of propane were well 
up, and in this LP gas field BOC now has a 
25 per cent shareholding in Northern LP-Gas 
Ltd. This company, in which the Northern Gas 
Board has a major interest, wifi be in operation 
soon, and our participation there enlarges activity 
in this tap idly expanding market. 

PIPF.LINE GRTD 

There was advance in distribution method, 
with the establishment of the first extensive 
oxygen pipeline grid system in this country. We 
were indeed pleased when the recent develop¬ 
ment of large tonnage oxygen needs in Sheffield 
area steelworks brought our ten-ycar-old plan 
inio operation. So far, twelve miles of pipelines 
have been laid, connecting 250 tons daily 
capacity at our Brinsworth works with 200 tons 
capacity at Park Gate Aldwarke site, and 
linking-up a number of large users. The new 
system, with its associated considerable storage, 
cost more than £2,000,000, and it means 
that fluctuating stcelmaking demands are met 
cheaply and securely. We hope to extend the 
line to other users and to run new lines in other 
areas. 

tonnage oxygen 

Five additional tonnage oxygen plants were 
set up in 1963, with capacity of 900 tons per 
day. BOC now owns and operates 23 of 
these with aggregate capacity of 4,200 tons 
per day. 

Unfortunately, several new plants were not 
required to operate last year, or did lo only at 
minimum rates; the process of settling them in 
to profitable operation has been unavoidably 
delayed. 


There is a hold-up just now of orders for 
tonnage plants and supplies, but BOC has 
obtained the co n tr a ct for o xy g e n supply from a 
110 ton per day plant to the Stanton works of 
Stanton and Staveley Ltd. for Use with a Kaldo 
plant for producing low phosphorus foundry 
iron—'the first of its kind in the world. And 
British Ogygen Linde Ltd., our joint company 
with Gescllschaft fur Linde's Eismaschincn 
AG, recently secured the contract for the 
£1,000,000 oxygen plant of 740 tons per day 
capacity for Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
at Runcorn—the largest oxygen producing unit 
in Western Europe. 

USER EQUIPMENT 

Demand for gas or electric welding equip¬ 
ment could not be high in a year when heavy 
engineering operated so much below capacity. 
Nevertheless there was a small sales increase in 
gas equipment, brought about mainly by the 
introduction of new types of regulators, and 
other light equipment, and by first good sales 
of our Cub Major, Merlin and Falcon cutting 
machines. The Falcon machine particularly, with 
its cutting operated directly by a scanning device 
from pencil or ink drawings, has great appeal. 
And the inexpensive hot cropping machines have 
been welcomed in the steel industry. 

BOC disposed of its interest in Woodside Die 
Sinking Co. Ltd., the products of which were 
rather out with our usual lines and caused a 
diversion of activity which we were glad to 
stop. 

In elcctiic welding equipment, the electro-slag 
welding machines mentioned last year have been 
very well received, as have also the new Lynx 
machines and rectifiers. 

Exports of all types of BOC equipment 
for industrial and medical use showed a 
pleasing increase and wide geographical 
spread. Acceptance in so many markets i> 
encouraging. 

CHEMICAL PLANT 

Chemical plant-making at Edmonton declined 
as expected from the peak level of 1962, and 
staffing was modified accordingly. The new 
tonnage plant contracts, referred to above, are 
the more welcome, and several others are under 
negotiation. 

Edmonton is building a novel liquid helium 
refrigerator for the National Institute lor 
Research in Nuclear Science; it will cost over 
£100,000 and may be the largest of its type ifi 
the world* It will operate continuously far 
periods of 30 days maintaining liquid helium in 
a bubble chamber at a pre-sclected teanperatu 1 * 
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between 3° and 4°K (about —270° Centigrade) 
to an accuracy pf ^ 0.05 ^ , 1? ,| 

Edmonfcork 'i? a&o whritifag on ctyogenic 
vessels, vacuum insulatted evaporators, storage 
tanks and similar heavy equipment, as well as 
□n production plant required in BOC operations 
or for sale. 


ELECTRIC WLLDINC 

Much competition and reduced demand made 
last year difficult in this section, with disappoint¬ 
ing results. Success in export continued, how¬ 
ever, and a strong technical position has been 
retained, largely due to further advances ki 
methods and machines. 

We recently acquired an old and well-estab¬ 
lished electrode business in Milan, with which a 
licensing association had been in effect for many 
years. This business will be developed under 
the name Fusnrc Ttaliana SpA and in due time 
it should add to our competitive ability in con¬ 
tinental markets where already there is a good 
.'oinhold. 


Cl ILAYIC ALS 

Sales by British Oxygen Chemicals readied 
ness levels last year lor all products despite 
reduce d prices \ with improved efficiency and 
reduced costs, there was a good increase in 
profits. Carbide and acetylene production 
n Londonderry inci eased in volume and 
m of its. 

At Odda, Norway, cat bide production was a 
word, with lull utilisation of unrestricted water 
sower. Other products theie also did well giving 
:otal cainings well above recent years. 

SPAKKL.L ES 

Sales oi Spaikleis pioduetf impio\id as the 
year went on. New manufacturing arrange¬ 
ments, nearly complete, should hJp them 
[his year, avoiding end-1°63 restiiciion when 
demand temporal ily o\ertook production 
opacity. 

The acquisition recently of a substantial 
interest in the complementary business of 
Saccab SpA, Milan, which also deals in medical 
equipment, widens the scope for the growing 
range of these speciality’ products. 

Kl SEARCH AM) DEVELOPMENT 

Research guides and improves products and 
points to opportunities for the future. Many 
subjects are covered, in the programmes, under 
constant critical examination to ensure that 
BOC keeps in the lead. The Scientific Division 
designed the special helium refrigerator above; 
it also developed the miniature expansion 
turbines with helium gas lubricated bearings, 
which run at extreme speeds up to 350,000 rpm. 
These enabled the Company, without use of 
any other pre-cooling, to construct this first 
commercial refrigerator to operate down to 

y K. 

The availability of liquid helium, and the rapid 
advance of many scientific techniques, have 
caused great interest in the effects obtainable at 
temperatures within 4° of absolute zero. The 
provision of liquefied gases, and the equipment 
for their storage and use, lies very much in BOC’s 
specialised field. It has, much experience ^ and 
« well placed in design and manufacturin^wtfh 
increased research now in hand^ to offer the-best 


possible service in this rapidly developing and 
perhaps activity. 

OVERSEAS 

Sales and profits of the overseas associated 
companies again brought the increases in Group 
totals. Contact ymh them is enhanced and 
vitalised by inte r c ha nge of visits. There have 
been very welcome visits here from Chairmen 
and Directors and senior executives from over¬ 
seas. Lord Reith has recently been on 
a long tour through India, East and West 
Pakistan, Malaysia, Ceylon and Hong Kong. 
My own visits earlier in the year were 
to Ceylon and India and later to Norway and 
Canada. 

In Australia, South Africa and New Zealand 
new records were set up; and the improvement 
noted a year ago in Canada was confirmed and 
extended. In India there are many and rather 
serious dfficulties ; there was not the expected 
improvement and extension; and extra taxation 
took a heavy toll. In Pakistan, costs of extension 
in new areas were borne without benefit of extra 
sales as yet, and profits were a little down. Other 
countries gave a good account of themselves with 
increased sales and profits, despite the restraint 
imposed in many places by unsettled and 
troublous political conditions. In Burma private 
enterprise is much restricted by Government, 
and the outlook is not at all promising ; develop¬ 
ment has stopped. 

BOC is always on the look out to extend busi¬ 
ness in suitable territories, as I said a year ago. 
Opportunity arose early in 1963 to acquire an 
interest in Rivoira SpA, a company prominent in 
the Italian industrial gas industry. Its head¬ 
quarters are in Tuiin and factories at Novara, 
Milan, Rome and Florence, and there arc over¬ 
seas interests in South Africa and Sierra Leone. 
We look forward eagetly to development of this 
interest in happy partnership with Signor 
Guglielmo Rivoira, who founded the business in 
1920, and his sons. 

In suitable instances, and when the time is 
appropriate, BOC gives opportunity for local 
investors to become shareholders in the overseas 
companies. They and we believe this helps 
to identify the companies more closely with 
their country of operation and with local 
environment. There art already many local 
shareholders in Australia, New Zealand, India 
and Pakistan. 

And last year 30 per cent of BOC share¬ 
holding in African Oxygen Ltd., 4,800,000 shares 
of 50 cents was offered to the public in Novem¬ 
ber at R1.15 per share ; the issue was heavily 
over-subscribed. 

MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 

You will have regretted the retirement of Mr 
T. E. Potts, Managing Director, for health 
reasons. He had suffered prolonged and serious 
illness, and it became evident that in his own 
interest he should not attempt to resume his 
responsibilities. We all appreciate the keen dis¬ 
appointment this brings to him after 35 years 
service with the Company; he has our very best 
wishes for the future. 

Mr F. C. S. L. Lcwin-Harrfs also retired last 
year. 

1963 was a challenging year and the senior 
executives and their chief assistants at home 
and overseas* were fully stretched; I thank them 
all for a. year of most.effective, work*.as I al$q 
thaofe s||^sm4^w%Tk 
uux at! 



The much heralded potential recovery in trade 
in 1963 did not materialise for BOC, and vye 
fared no better till after the close of ilie finan¬ 
cial year. 

It has taken and is taking a long time f<$lr 
recognisable and real recovery to be con¬ 
firmed—in some areas there is litde improve¬ 
ment even yet; but we now see fl' steady, though 
gradual betterment and this seems likely to 
continue despite die fact that \Ve are in an 
Election year. 

Greater and wider demand is now helping 
British Oxygen’s home trading in industrial 
gases, tonnage oxygen, electric welding material!, 
and equipment of all kinds. If this continues 
and if costs can be held and efficiency and energy 
and determination be dominant, you can expect 
a moderate improvement in return on the large 
capital employed in these sections. But 
Chemicals Division may find it difficult to matdi 
last year's record ; if they cannot it will not be 
for lack of high effort. 

Overseas sales and earnings should con¬ 
tinue to develop, always subject to local 
political conditions which none can forecast 
or gauge. 


We must, in fact, view 1964 with some 
caution ; but your Company is in good shape, 
ready and determined to take advantage of what¬ 
ever openings may develop and well equipped 
both technically and financially. 


CRANL.EIGH GROUP 
LIMITED 

MR DAVID BLANK’S REVIIAV 


The Annual General Meeting of Cranleigh 
Group Limited will be held in Manchester on 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964. The following are 
extracts from the statement by the Chairman* 
Mr David Blank, LLB, as circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended June 
30,1963: 

For the year ended June 30, 1963, our Group 
profit before depreciation was £1,099,278. After 
providing for depreciation of £375,877, our 
Group net profit before taxation and minority 
interests was £723,401. This compares with last 
year’s figure of £518,251. Although this year’s 
results show a marked improvement upon last 
year, the net position after taxation and minority 
interests produces a disproportionately lessor 
improvement, namely £353*510 against 
£298,600. 

Accordingly, as previously announced, yoifr 
Directors have decided to recommend the same 
Final Dividend as last year, Le.» 7} per cem, 
which (with the Interim of 7} per cent already 
paid) makes a total of 15 per cent for the year. 

We extend our sincere thanks to all executives 
and staff who have helped us through a difficult 
time. As a more tangible expression of our grati¬ 
tude, 1 can report that our Group Pension Fund 
is growing steadily and we shall continue tp 
make every effort lb improve the benefits avail¬ 
able to our staff from this Fund. 

i. 

I said last year that we could look forward tx> 
a long [period of upward progress. I can con¬ 
fidently repeat this, today. It has been neot^ 
sary to apply homo drastic surgery in places*^ 
Group as a whole is now in sound 
and once again capable of healthy 
lion. 
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The Union Discount Company of London, Ltd 


F.RIC O. FAULKNER. M.B.F. (Chairman) 

MARK R. NORMAN, O.B.F. (Deputy Chairman) 

The lion. Sir GLOI FRI Y C GIBBS. K.C.M.G. DAVID JOHN ROB A RTS The Hon. DAVID J. SMITH, C.9.F. 


JOHN THOMSON 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31 st DECEMBER, 1963 
LIABILITIES 


1962 

£ 

10,000,000 

CAPITAL (in £1 Units of Slock) : 

AUiHOKlSLD. 

1963 

£ 

10,000,000 

1 7,500,000 
3,500,000 

Issued , 

RESERVE , 


7,500,000 

4,000,000 

11,000,000 

813,200 

PROETr AND LOSS : 

Balance carried forwaid 


11,500,000 

624,462 

11,813,200 



12,124,462 

273,501,035 

15,768,708 

100,107 

287,110 

LOANS secured on Assets of the Company. 

DEPOSI IS, OTHTR L1ABILI1IES AND REST RVL 1 OR t ON 1TNGLNC It S 

DEPOSITS BY SUBSIDIARIES. 

PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND, less income Tax 

295.447.98S 

18.460,119 

100,107 

287,110 



:#9,656,960 31435.3:4 

Nous: (h 'I here b a contingent hahihtv in respect ol Hill> Kv-discounted (excluding Tieusiiry Bills) c»r 
£26.250093 (1%: 426.1 14,782). 

( 2 ) The amount now recoverable in respect of income las Mtflcrod m excess ot laviiion upon prohi- 
to date lius been included m Loans and Amounts Receivable 

£301,470, 160 £326,41 9, 7 86 


CURRENT ASSETS 

1962 

£ 

6,077,709 CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND 

BILLS DISCOUNTED, less rebate and reserve : 

128,702,173 British Government Treasury Bills. 

40,405,075 Commeieial and Other Bills 


1963 


£ 

6,091,564 


136,047,515 
5 J, 358,130 


169,107,248 


187,405,645 


SECLfRTTILS at less than Market Value : 

British Government, British Corporation, Public Board, Dominion Gtncinnicnl and 

110,193,682 Coiporation . 112,940.981 

Unquoted : 

7,172,148 British Corporation and Public Board Motlgagcs . 7.606,151 


117,365,830 

8,719,266 

301,270,053 

100,107 

100,000 


LOANS AND AMOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


FIXED ASSETS 

SHARES IN SUBSIDIARIES nl cost. 

Thcncl assets (>rSubsidiui ies at 3lst December, I *>63, arc represented by Deposits with the Company (/aw ewitru). 

FREEHOLD PREMISES, including Furniture and Fittings, at cost, less amounts written olT 

E. O. FAULKNER, Chairman. 

M. R. NORMAN 
D. J. SMITH 
C. G. SEVASTOPUTO, Scctelarv. 


> Directors. 


£ 301,470.160 


120.547.132 

12,125,338 

326,169,679 

100,107 

150,000 


£326,419,786 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 st DECEMBER, 1963 


1962 1963 

£ PROFIT FOR TI IE YEAR, after providing for amortisation of premiums on securities, £ 

754,203 rebate and taxation, and after making a transfer to Reserve for Contingencies ... 885,48 1 

Noils : (I) The Accounts of Subsidiaries show neither profit nor loss (or the year 1963 (1962 same). 

(2) The Directors’ emoluments for the year were- Directors" Fees i’( 1.500 (1962—£11.500), 
including Chuirman’s Remuneration £2.500 (1962 -12.500). 

On 16,652,800) Deduct Dividends paid and proposed per £1 Unit of Stock, less Income Tax : 

54,677 Interim of Is. 3d. paid on £7,500,000 . 287,109 

287,110 Final of Is. 3d. pioposed on £7,500,000 . 287,110 

- 541,787 574.219 


212,416 311.262 

600,784 Add Balance brought forwaid from previous year 813,200 


813,200 1.124,462 

— Deduct Transfer to Reserve 500,000 


£813,200 Balance carried forward 31st December, 1963 £624,462 


39, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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THE UNION DISCOUNT 
COMPANY OF LONDON 
LIMITED 

RESULTS AGAIN A RECORD 

MR ERIC O. FAULKNER’S 
STATEMENT 

The Annual General Meeting of The Union 
Discount Company of London Limited will be 
held on February 19th in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
[lie chairman, Mr Eric O. Faulkner, MBE: 

It is satisfactory fo be able to report to share¬ 
holders a profit on our year's trading which, 
after tax, it? some 17 per cent higher than last 
year’s record figure. 

The year 1963 has seen Bank Rate stable at a 
figure (4 pet cent) which we have come to accept 
as low. It has also been an unusual year, in 
which Treasury Bills have been issued at a yield 
higher than might be expected with such a Bank 
Rate. Thus the advantageous effect of the lower 
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level of Bank Rate ; whidt normally stimulates 
trade and tbeiefore results Increased turn¬ 
over for the Cbaupany, has beefc partially offset 
for our market by ah increasing tendency for the 
Treasury Bill rate to influence other rates 
Upvfarda. There seems a likelihood, too, of 
higher money rates during the coming year 
which would have an adverse effect upon our 
business. 

Our holding of commercial Bills, in which 
there was a marked rise in the last quarter of 
the year, constitutes a record for the Company. 
'The profit on all our Bills has been satisfactory, 
though margins have narrowed appreciably ih 
recent months. 

Although Our Bond portfolio, whifch this year 
provided much the greater part of our profit?, 
was increased slightly in the later part of the 
year, the average life of the Bonds had earlier 
been shortened. This was a precaution -taken 
in view of the rising trend of money rates and 
of political and economic uncertainties. 

Having made a useful addition to our inner 
reserves, your Board feels that the Company 
is well placed to face the coming year and, as 
you will see, we have transferred £500,000 
from the balance of the Profit and Loss Account 
to our Published Reserve. 
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ACQUISITION OF FRfEHQLD 
PROPERTIES 

During the yfear certain freehold properties 
adjoining our premises in Corah ill became avail¬ 
able and we took the opportunity of acquiring 
these against such development of our site as 
may prove desirable in future years: of the cost, 
£50,000 has been ^dded to the Freehold Premises 
Account. 

During the year Mr F. W. Arnold, our 
Manager, retired after nearly 42 liars’ service. 
The Board wishes to record its grateful recog¬ 
nition of his distinguished service to the 
Company, to the strength and success of which 
bis contribution has been outstanding. 

It is with great sadness that I have to report 
the death of Mr Ivan Spens on January 19th. 
He had been a member of the Board since 1934 
and his valuable advice and help were always 
most readily available to the Company: we shall 
miss him very much. 

In general, 1963 has proved a relatively easy 
year for the Company. We feel that 1964 may 
be more difficult but your Board is confident that 
under Mr Goodson’s leadership, supported by 
our excellent Staff, the Company will continue 
to prosper and to enjoy the trust and co-opera¬ 
tion of our many friends and customers in the 
City of London and elsewhere. 


THE RAFIDAIN BANK 

(Incorporated in Iraq with limited liability ) 

HEAD OFFICE: BAGHDAD, IRAQ 


BALANCE SHEET AS 

LIABILITIES 

T.D. I.D. 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL 5,(KX),000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL. 

RLSERVE FUND. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT-As per 

Profit and Loss Appropriation Account_ 

CURRTNT, DEPOSIT&OTHER ACCOUNTS 
SUNDRY CREDIT ACCOUNTS (Including 

I.D. 1,000,000 Long Term Liability). 

PROVISION FOR INCOME TAX. 

CREDITS, GUARANTEES, LTC., ON 
ACCOUNT OF CUSTOMERS. 


AT 31 st MARCH, 1963 


ASSETS 

I.D. I.D. 

CASH IN HAND, AT CALL, AT BANKS 

AND AT SHORT NOTICE. 15,926,816 

GOLD BULLION (For Trading)-At Cost.. 156,341 

IRAQ GOVERNMENT AND OTHtR 

SECURITIES—At or Under Cost. 1,592,004 

BILLS DISCOUNTED, ADVANCES, LTC. 

(Less Provision for Doubtful Debts) : 

Bills Discounted. 8,115,145 

Advances, etc. 15,232,658 

23,367,803 

SUNDRY DEBIT ACCOUNTS. 999,137 

BANK PREMISES AND FURNITURE-At 

Cost Less Amounts written off. 1,747,698 

OFFICIALS’ HOUSING SCHEME—Net Cost 
of Lands and Buildings less Instalments 

Received. 598,963 

CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY FOR CRLD1TS, 

GUARANTEES, LTC- Per Contra. 14,477,816 


I.D. 58,866,5 78 


5,000,000 

2,791,433 

7,791,433 

32,657,400 

3,442,929 

497,000 

14,477,816 


I.D. 58,866,578 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 st MARCH, 1963 


I.D. 

Total Charges including Depreciation. 1,005,857 Total Income 

Profit for the year ended 31st March* iy63, 
carried down... 1,256,496 


I.D. 2,262,3tt 


I.D. 1«=£1 sterling. 

MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 13 8c 14 KING STREET, E.C2 

Telephone: MO March 9451 Telegrams: RAFIDBAMKO Telex: 24853 

Branches throughout Iraq and’in Syria, the Lebanon and Jordan, 


I.D. 

2,262,353 
I.D. 2 ,262 ,^53 
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BROOM AND WADE 
LIMITED 

RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 

The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Broom and Wade Limited was held on January 
29th at High Wycombe, Mr H. S. “Dick” 
Broom, MBE, BSc, MIMechE (Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director), presiding. 

The foliowing is an extract from the circulated 
Statement by the Chairman for the year ended 
September 30, 1963; 

Last year I told you I believed that after the 
rapid expansion during the years ended Septem¬ 
ber, 1960 and September, 1961, we had passed 
through a period of consolidation and that 
recovery from the setback of 1962 .might be ex¬ 
pected. Not only have we made that recovery 
but we have exceeded all previous records both 
in turnover and in profits. The Consolidated 
Profit for the year at £1,110,872 includes useful 
profits from our subsidiary companies, with the 
exception of South Africa. It is gratifying to see 
progress in each of them (and an excellent 
recovery in Canada following the transfer to 
more spacious premises outside Toronto. 

STRONG FINANCI \L POSITION 

The time has now arrived for us to continue 
with progressive development and our cash 
resources will be needed. Our financial position 
is strong and our reserves have been yet further 
strengthened ; in the context of this strength the 
Board decided to recommend a final dividend 
of 21 per cent, which will bring the total divi¬ 
dend for the year up to 25 per cent. 

In addition to the success of our subsidiary 
companies, our progress overseas has been excel¬ 
lent, the percentage of our export sales having 
increased slightly more rapidly than sates in the 
home market. 

I mentioned in my last Statement that we had 
decided to set up our own organisation in South 
Africa and during the year we have completed 
a very fine building at Isundo, near Johannes¬ 
burg. The rehousing and provision of staff, 
both at Isando and at the branches in the coastal 
towns, has caused some dislocation and also 
non-recurring expenditure which hits resulted 
in a loss on this year's operation. This was not 
unexpected, but the new organisation is settling 
down well and consequently we look forward to 
a favourable result for this financial year. 

To further the expansion of our • Belgian 
company we are now negotiating the purchase 
of land in Brussels and hope to be operating 
from our own building within the next twelve 
months. 

INC BIASING RANGL Or PRODUCTS 
All our products have contributed to our pro¬ 
gress and much is being done in applied research 
towards improving and increasing our range. 
A product development control procedure has 
been introduced which, it is expected, will 
ensure the phased introduction of new products 
in both the near and medium future. 

As to the future, I am not without hope that 
unless unforeseen events occur in world affairs 
we can look forward to continued success in the 
coming year. I would, however, close on a 
note of caution by saying that increasing costs, 
such as the recently-granted wage award, may 
well militate against a further increase in profits. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a 
final dividend of 21 per cent, as recommended, 
making a total of 25 per cent for the year, was 
approved. 


THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN 

LIMITED 

From the Statement of Sir John Green, Chairman, circulated with the Report and Accounts . 

The gross surplus before providing for Debenture Interest and depreciation amounted 
to £3.359,776, a reduction of £520.915 as eompaied with last year. Taxation £998,151. 
Final Dividend 74 per cent making 12| per cent (same) foi the year. 

Group assets over £34 million. Reserves and Unappropriated Profit at £16.892,834 
are £1.141,998 more than last year. Current assets exceed liabilities by nearly £13± million. 

FIRTH BROWN LIMITED: Last year J repoited on the difficult trading conditions 
which had progressively worsened during that year. This deterioration continued for the 
first half of the year uiidcr review and in the first quarter orders and deliveries were lower 
than at any time in the last decade. In March there was a slight improvement in demand, 
and this has continued. 

WILLIAM BEARDMORE & CO. LIMITED: The activities of this Company con- 
tinued to be on a reduced scale practically throughout the whole year. The Company 
operated at a loss notwithstanding the economies and ie-organisation effected. 

The demand from Shipbuilding and Heavy Engineering remained on a low basis, and 
the competition both from the Home producer and in the Export market was severe. The 
recent slight improvement in demand from the Shipbuilders is welcome, but this has not 
been accompanied by better selling prices. The production of hardened steel Rolls con¬ 
tinued at a satisfactory level. The sale of Stainless steel Ingots and Slabs to Group 
Companies continued. There has been a welcome increase in Hie demand for heavy steel 
Castings, but the profit margins are still unsatisfactory. 

THE FIRTH-DERIHON STAMPINGS LIMITED: This Company has had a most 
difficult year. The further contraction in demand from the aircraft industry seriously 
reduced the Company's output, and in consequence the overall profits. Fvery effort has 
been made to enter new fields, and a good measure of success in that direction has been 
achieved. Requirements from the aircraft industry have improved, togethei with those for 
general stampings. An increased turnover is therefore expected this ycai. 

FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LIMITED: Demand for Stainless steels 
throughout the year was poor. Whilst the total sales were not drastically reduced compared 
with those of 1961/62, the effect on profits was more severe. There is considerable excess 
manufacturing capacity for Stainless steel throughout the world, and eveiy effort will be 
made to improve the competitive status of the manufacturing processes used m this field. 

ALLOY STEEL RODS LIMITED: This new C ompany has been set up to construct 
and operate a Rod Mill installation. Your Company has already subscribed £50,000 towards 
its 25 per cent Shareholding in the new Company, as against an expected total commitment 
of £500.000. 

GENERAL 

The Operating Companies have all felt the impact of the reduction in demand for 
capital products and it is not expected that satisfactory profitable trading will be achieved 
until there is a substantial recovery in the capital goods industries. 

The impro\ement in the volume of orders for heavy Forgings and Castings from the 
Electrical industry continues. 

Whilst the demand for hardened steel Rolls is not so buoyant as in the past two 
years, the orders on hand can be regarded as satisfactory. 

The demand for Alloy steel bars and billets impioved in the second half of the year, 
and still continues on a satisfactory basis. 

Stainless steel ingot production continued at reduced levels throughout the year, but 
there arc now indications that the demand is increasing. 

An examination of the Company's Balance Sheet discloses a financial position of great 
strength and flexibility. The Company in the past has endeavoured to avoid increasing 
its productive capacity beyond what it believed it could sell. 

The capital spending, which has been substantial over the past nine years, has been 
mainly directed to the modernisation and replacement of plant and equipment. This 
expenditure has been met out of retained profits and depreciation. 

The total expenditure on Capital account for these nine years was £13,253,332. 

The justification of the Company's policy is indicated by the Reserves and cash position, 
and its Investment income. It will be noted that the Investment income amounted to 
approximately £1 million during the year under review 

A separate communication will he sent to shareholder in due course dealing with the 
new Company, namely, Thos. Firth & John Brown (Investments) Limited, which has been 
set up. 

Since the Company was de vested in 1955. the total amount provided for depreciation 
was £5,868,596. Retained profits were £14,730,201. 

The Directors propos>e to recommend a scrip issue in the ratio of one new share for 
every five shares held by members on February 17. 1964. 

This would increase the issued Ordinary capital by £1,925,000 and thus bring it more 
into line with the net woTth of the Company. 

After the transfer of assets to the new Company and the increased capitalisation from 
Reserves, the Reserves and Unappropriated Profit will be over £11,000.000. 
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RAND SELECTION CORPORATION LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South 'Africa) 

SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION QF INVESTMENTS 


The seventy-second annual general meeting 
oi Rand Selection Corporation Limited 
will be held in Johannesburg on February 25, 
1964 

The following are cxrracrs from the statement 
by die chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, 
which has been circulated to members with the 
annual report and accounts: — 

Investment income amounted to R 13,913,000, 
compared with R11,963,000 during 1962 and the 
consolidated net profit, after providing for taxa¬ 
tion and minority interests, was R14,464,000, an 
increase of 13 per cent over the previous year’s 
figure. The book value of investments of the 
corporation and its subsidiaries increased by 
R 10,950,000 to R151,590,000. Of this increase 
R9, 877,000 related to quoted investments and 
R1,073,000 to unquoted investments. The 
aggregate market value of quoied investments 
it the year-end, at R267,371,000, was 
R45, 175,000 higher than the previous year's 
figure, reflecting a considerable improvement in 
market prices. 

IlDLKAU MYNBOU 

In March, 1963, this corporation entered into 
an agreement with Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company Limited to exchange 
950,000 of its ordinary shares for 633,334 
ordinary shares in Johannesburg Consolidated. 
In addition, as part of the arrangement, the cor¬ 
poration agreed to make an unsecured loan to 
Johannesburg Consolidated of R5,000,000, bear¬ 
ing interest ai five-and-a-quartcr pet cent per 
annum and repayable not earlier than June 30, 
I960, and not later than June 30, 1968. In con¬ 
sideration for this loan, the corporation has been 
granted an option to subscribe, at any time up 
to June 30, 1966, for 500,000 shares in Johan¬ 
nesburg Consolidated at a price of R12 per 
share. As a result of this share exchange, tIn¬ 
corporation has substantially increased its in¬ 
terests in platinum, copper and diamonds. 

During the year, Anglo American Corporation 
and Federate Mynbou collaborated to form a 
new company, Mainstraat Rclcggings iHdms.) 
Repcrk. In November, 1963, Rand Selection 
Corporation, through one of ns subsidiaries, 
acquired a substantial interest in the new com¬ 
pany. The subsidiary subscribed for shares in 
Vlainstraat Beleggings which applied the pro¬ 
ceeds in the purchase from the subsidiary of 
us holding of General Mining and Finance 
Corporation, Limited, shares. The principal 
assets of Mainstraat Beleggings are its im¬ 
portant holdings in General Mining and in 
frans-Natal Coal Corporation, Limited. The 
latter corporation, which is one of the biggest 
single coal groups in South Africa, has very 
fa\ Durable growth prospects. It is considered 
that the importance of this investment lies not 
only in its growth prospects and the greater 
spread which it will give this corporation’s in¬ 
terests, but also in the opportunity it has 
afforded for closer co-operation with the 
Fcder.vie Mynbou group. 

The value of the contractual participation of 
ffte corporation in new business undertaken by 
taglo American Corporation has become in¬ 
creasingly apparent during the year. Through 
rJ, '8 participation an interest tygs acquired in 


Sir J. L. Hulcit and Corapauy, Limited, the 
largest sugar producing company in South 
Africa. Subsequent to the corporation’s year- 
end, the major portion of this interest was 
transferred to Anglo American Industrial Cor* 
poration Limited, to which company further 
reference is made later in this review, Rand 
Selection Corporation also acquired during the 
year an interest in Ropes and Mattings Limited. 

This corporation will further benefit from its 
contractual participation with Anglo Americun 
Corporation when the major property develop¬ 
ments in Johannesburg announced recently in 
the press come to fruition. This corporation 
will also have an opportunity to participate in 
a project to produce steel and vanadium from 
the titaniferous magnetites of the bushveld 
igneous complex, should it be decided to pro¬ 
ceed with this scheme. At the moment the 
scheme is under active consideration by High- 
veld Development Company Limited, a com¬ 
pany within the Anglo American Corporation 
Group, following the successful completion of 
pilot plant work in March, 1963. 

NEW INDUS I RIAL COMPANY 

Towards the close of the corporation's 
financial year, Anglo American Industrial Cor¬ 
poration Limited was formed to acquire and 
consolidate investments in a number of South 
African industrial undertakings held by vaiious 
companies and organizations associated with 
Anglo American Corporation. This corporation 
and its subsidiaries subscribed for shares in the 
new company which applied the proceeds in die 
purchase of cerLain securities from companies 
in tin’s group. This investment, which will in¬ 
crease the spread of the corporation's interests 
in South African industrial shares, is considered 
ro hold considerable promise in view of the 
continuing expansion of South African industry 
and the active part which the new company is 
expected to play in promoting new ventures. 

A large part of this corporation’s income is 
derived from its investments in gold mines. 
Although profits from the newer mines are 
expected to continue to improve, the industry 
as a whole is becoming increasingly conscious 
of the inflationary trend in working costs. In 
the case of some mines, the effects of this 
adverse trend will, io a certain extent, be offset 
by reducing unit costs through increases in 
milling rates. The five mines of the Anglo 
American (am poration Group in the Orange 
Free State have each announced plans to in¬ 
crease ihe rated capacity of their reduction 
plants by 25,000 tons a month. Intensive efforts 
are also being made to reduce working costs by 
further improvements in productivity and by 
reducing stoping widths. 

Last year I referred to the acquisition by this 
corporation of an interest in Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company, Limited. This Cana¬ 
dian company has had a satisfactory year: net 
earnings for the year were slightly higher than 
in 1962 and a bonus dividend of 25 cents per 
share was declared for the year 1963, making a 
total of distribution for the year of $3.25 cent* 
per share compared with $3^00 per share in 
1962. 

The preliminary work involved in opening up 
the mine of th$ Swaziland Iron Ore Develop* 


ment Company, Limited, continued during the 
year. Mining and stockpiling of ore arc ex¬ 
pected to start about the middle of 1964 in 
order to enable deliveries of ore to Japan to 
begin before the end of the year. This corpora¬ 
tion has subscribed iix pro rata share in the 
provision of finance for the railway line which 
is being constructed to link the mine and the 
Portuguese Hast Africa railway to enable the 
ore to be exported through the port of Lourenco 
Maiques 

Ull ICONOMIC SCENE 

The expansion of South Africa’s economy 
which began m 1962, gathered momentum dur¬ 
ing 1963. For the year ended December 3J, 
1963, it is expected that there will be a real 
increase in the gross national product of about 
seven per cent which compares favourably with 
the figure of five per cent for 1962. As 
anticipated, the limber increase in economic 
activity and defence spending has led to a rise 
in imports and to a substantial reduction in 
the current account surplus from List year’s 
high level ot R307 million. The gold and foreign 
exchange reserves rose by R84 million during 

1963 to R515 million. Although some further 
teduction in the current account surplus during 

1964 is possible, it seems likely that the overall 
balance of payments will continue to be favour¬ 
able. The relaxation of the exchange control 
i estrictions has largely taken the form of in¬ 
creased allocations of sterling for the purchase 
of South African securities on the London 
market and an increased issue of blocked 
rand bonds. The effect of these and other 
measures has been to keep in check the discount 
between the prices of South African securi¬ 
ties on the Johannesburg and overseas stock 
markets. 

As 1 mentioned last year, I consider this most 
important because the discount is a reflection 
ot the lack of confidence outside investors have 
in South Africa and it is clearly desirable that 
our investment standing should he as high as 
possible. Preliminary figures suggest that the 
total net repurchases of securities settled for 
cash and through the blocked rand bond scheme 
may amount in 1963 to almost twice their 1962 
level of R46.1 million. It must be remembered, 
however, that increased allocations of foreign 
exchange for the purchase of South African 
shares on the London market is not the only 
form which relaxation of exchange control can 
take, nor is it necessarily the most advantageous 
from the point of view of the national interest, 
hearing in mind that the bulk of the shares 
which are being repatriated constitute a wasting 
asset. Direct investment of South African 
money outside South Africa, which can often 
be of immediate benefit to South African trade, 
as well as strengthening ties with other friendly 
countries, may perhaps be a more advan¬ 
tageous use for a part of the available foreign 
exchange. 


The annual report and accounts are obtainable 
from 40 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.l. 
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TANGANYIKA 
CONCESSIONS LIMITED" 

CAPTAIN CHARLES WATERHOUSE’S 
REVIEW 

The Annual General Meeting of Tanganyika 
Concessions Limited was held on January 23, 
1964, at the Head Office of the Company, 
Tanganyika House, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, Captain The Right Honourable 
Charles Waterhouse. MC, DL, The Chairman, 
presiding. 

The Chairman, after referring to the great 
loss which had been sustained in the death 
during 1963 of The Honourable Sir Robert J, 
Hudson and of Monsieur Hetman J. Robiiian, 
addressed che Meeting as follows: 

UNION MINIERE 

“ Thcte is this year not much that I can add 
to my Review, which is published in the Report 
and Accounts. In spite of the stoppage of all 
activity in the mines and installations of Union 
Miniere during military operations In the month 
01 January and el Several other disruptions in 
work later in the year, the production or copper 
by the Company for 1963 reached the planned 
target of 270,000 tons. A continued hardening 
erf the copper market has improved the sales 
position, especially in the last months of the 
year. 

Our colleague. Monsieur Van der Straetcn, 
who, as you know, is President of the Union 
Miniere, was in the Congo in December and 
visited the main seats of activity of that Com¬ 
pany. He was greatly impressed by the devo¬ 
tion and high courage with which the personnel 
are carrying out their increasingly difficult task, 
a spirit which has not only enabled the Com¬ 
pany to maintain production at the present satis¬ 
factory level but to make provisions for possible 
future development. 

During his trip Monsieur Van der Straetcn 
had talks with the Congolese Authorities in 
Leopoldville and in the Katanga. He expressed 
the intention of the Union Miniere to continue 
its activities for the greatest benefit of the 
economy of die country and made it clear that 
this was only possible if its personnel could 
work in a climate of order, tranquillity and secur¬ 
ity. He received assurances from the various 
authorities that it was their objective to make 
such a climate prevail and to maintain conditions 
under which private industry could operate 
efficiently. 

The question of dividends, more particularly 
the payment of the dividend declared for the 
year I9ol, was also raised and it was pointed 
out that die new risk capital which the Congo 
urgently needs to develop its natural resources 
and to balance its external payments is unlikely 
to be available as long as the overseas investor 
is unable to get a return on existing investments. 
TfTiis principle was not contested and though 
the necessity for remuneration of capital was 
admitted, it was stated that for die time being 
the situation of the Congo's balance of payments 
made it Impossible to audiorise die transfer of 
currencies for dividend purposes. 

The Congo thus finds itself in a vicious eco¬ 
nomic circle, which some one at some time must 
take die necessary steps to break. We trust that 
the Congolese Government may soon take a 
move in that direction, not only by a statement 
of intentions but by agreeing to some limited 
payments of dividend. Such a step would 
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provide an invaluable, tangible token of their 
undoubted gpodwil. , /, 

THE RENCUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

Throughout 1963 the operation of the Ben- 
gucia Railway qver its entire length from die 
Atlantic port of Lobito to the Congo frontier 
continued without interruption. His Excellency 
Admiral Tamaz, President of the Portuguese 
Republic, made a prolonged tour in Angola when 
he visited the workshops Ifi Nova Lisboa, 
travelled by special train to Lobito and inspected 
the Company’s welfare organisations in that city. 
His interest was highly appreciated by all con¬ 
nected with the Railway and he was everywhere 
greeted with acclamation. 

Since September, when the railway and river 
link from the Katanga to Matadi via Port Frahc- 
qui was re-opened, a considerable weight of 
copper has moved that way and a small monthly 
tonnage is again being routed across Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika to Dar es Salaam. These movements 
must inevitably decrease the volume of copper 
despatched over the Benguela Railway. On the 
other hand, the tonnage of goods from overseas 
in transit to Katanga via Lobito, as well as of 
Internal Angolan traffic, has shown improvement 
during recent months. 

Net pay kilometres In 1963 amounted to 
approximately 1,402 million, as compared wflfc 
1,434 million in 1962. Net revenue decreased 
by less than 20 per cent attributable to the ces¬ 
sation of copper movement in the first weeks 
of the year. 

The Novobord factory in Port Elizabeth and 
the Boxes and Shooks factories and sawmills in 
that area are benefiting from the healthy indus¬ 
trial conditions in the Republic of South Africa 
and last year’s profits are being well maintained. 

In conclusion I should like on your behalf to 
thank the staff of Tanganyika Concessions Limi¬ 
ted, and the staffs of all our associated com¬ 
panies, For the conscientious way in which they 
carried out their duties in 1963.” 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the payment of the Ordinary Stock dividend 
was approved. Captain The Rt Hon. Charles 
Waterhouse and Sir Andrew Henry Strachan 
were re-elected to the Board. Mr Ernest 
Frederick Orby Gascoigne was appointed to 
replace Rt Hon. The Earl of Selbomc who had 
not sought re-election, and Monsieur Maurice 
Van Weyenbergh was appointed in place of the 
late Monsieur Herman J. Robiliart. 
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THE BRUNNER 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 

REVENUE AGAIN INCREASED 

The Annual General Meeting of The Brunner 
Investment Trust Limited will be held on 
February 20th at the Office of the Company, 
Aldermanbury House, Aldermanbury Square! 
London, EC2. 

The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Felix J. Mu Brunner, Bt, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended November 30, 
1963: 

As you will see from the Directors’ Report 
there has again been an increase in the Trust's 
revenue and it was fully up to expectation. This 
is only partly due to the income derived from 
die investment of the additional funds received 
from the rights issue made during the year. In 
the present year we shall have the benefit of a 
full year’s income on the additional funds. 


VALUATION Ol INVESTMENTS 

The valuation of investments at the year end 
wa$ £$j 725 3 766 which compares with £6,930,6X9 
a year ago. During the year £400, OGO of nei\ 
money was brought in by the rights issue of l 
share for 4. . The net asset value of the Ordinan 
5s. units of 18s. 7d. compares with 17s. 8d. on 
the smaller capital in issue Iasi year. In accoid- 
ance with our normal practice, the valuation* 
took no account of the investment dollar pre¬ 
mium which was 10per cent on Novembci 
30th ; its inclusion would have increased the net 
asset value of each ordinary unit by 6d. (last yeai 
the premium was equivalent to 3d. per unit). 

The oudook for 1964 is obviously obscured 
to some extent by political uncertainty. Apart 
from that it would seem that with the buoyant 
state of the economy that has existed for some¬ 
time past in this country and in the USA the 
prospects for a further improvement in our 
income this year are favourable. 

Subject to unforeseen events it is proposed to 
raise the interim dividend next July from 4 per 
cent to 5 per cent to lessen the disparity with the 
final dividend. This does not necessarily impl\ 
an inrrease in the total distribution for tin 
year. 


STERLING ESTATES LTD. 

The following poi>its are taken from the Report of the Chairman , Mr 
Douglas Overall , at the thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of the Company . 

it Rental income has increased by £53,000 to £474,437, and is currently running In excess 
of £500,000 per annum. Profits from sales of £33,761 result in a total revenue, for 
the vear to September 30, 1963, of £508,198. The amount available for appropriation 
is £183,775. 

it Group expenditure on purchases and developments in over 20 towns and cities 
throughout the country amounted to £517,000. Developments of sites at Bristol and 
Wokingham have been completed and the one at Aberdeen is making good progress. 
New propositions are constantly being sought, 

it The Board recommend a final dividend of 9 per cent—*£79,367, making a total for the 
year of 14 per cent—£123,460, as compared with 13 pet cent—£114,641 law year. The 
carry forward is increased from £37,233 to £47,940. ' - , 
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TO 

THE ECONOMIST 

Annuel Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 
UK fiS; 

overseas £6 10$. 


By air tee below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail' or In bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/40 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
either not available or not recommended. 



i 

Air 


Air 

Airmatl 

freight 

Airmail 1 

Freight 

Australia. *13 I0>. 

— 

Iran A Iraq £11 0s. 

£9 10s. 

Canada:— 


braal. £11 0s. 

_ 

QuebaO *12 10a. 

£9 15s, 

J»P*n. £13 Mb. 

Ionian, £11 $i. 

Lofcanon .. £11 0s. 


A Ont. Lor Can. 
Pro**., j $38 

or &- 

z 

Otbcri £12 10s. 

£10 10s. 

Malaya.... £12 10s. 

_ 

Prow.. kor Can. 

or Can. 

N. Zoaland £13 10s. 

— 

J $38 

$31 80 

Niferia ... £12 10s. 

£9 I Os. 

Ctylon... £12 10a. 

£10 0s. 

Pakistan... £12 10s. 

_ 

China.... £13 I0t. 

_ 

Philippines £13 10s. 

_ 

East Africa £il 10a. 

£10 0s. 

Rhodasia.. £12 10s. 

_ 

— *11 0?. 

— 

S. Africa .. £12 10s. 

£10 0s. 

Europe .. £10 0s. 

_ 

Sth. A c«n* _ . 


Ghana ... £12 10s. 

£9 50s 

America £l2 U5t. 

1 —. 

Gibraltar, 


Sudan .... £11 0s. 

£9 10s. 

Malta... £7 5s. 

_ 

'1 £12 10s. 

£10 Ife. 

Hohgkonc — 

t 12 I0s 

USA .... ' r or 

or 

India .... £12 10c. 

£10 0s. 

! $35 

$29 50 

Indonesia. £f2 lot. 

__ \ 

W. Indies £12 10s. J 

— 
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AVON RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 

RECORD SALE$ ACHIEVEMENT 

The annual general meeting of Avon Rubber 
Company Limited was held on January 27th at 
Melksham, Wilts., Mr C M. Floyd, OBE (the 
chairman), presided. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement; 

Of the Group profit for the year of £667*859 
before taxation (£535341 last year) £30,000 it 
an interim dividend, subject to tax, from 
the Normeir Tyre group distribution businesses 
purchased in January, 1963. 

Group net sales for the year (excluding 
Normeir) reached a new record and were 8 per 
cent higher than last year. 

The current financial year has opnned well. 
At the end of September, 1963, the Company 
successfully introduced a New Safety car tyre. 

The Circular to Shareholders covering a rights 
mue of Ordinary Shares in January, 1963 (to 
provide funds for the Normeir acquisition) stated 
that your Directors had decided to raise approxi¬ 
mately £1300^000 by means: of an Issue of 
Debenture Stock to provide funds for the Com¬ 
pany’s expansion programme on tyres and in¬ 
dustrial rubber products and for the reduction 
of bank indebtedness. 

In March, 1963, the Cojppany created and 
issued £1,100.000 6i per cent 'Debenture Stock 
1983/88 at 98. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
for the year of 13 per cent, less tax (12^ per cent 
Ian year), was approved. 


ARTHUR LEE & SONS 
LIMITED 

A GRATIFYING RESULT 

PROMISING START TO 
CURRENT YEAR 

The sixth Annual General Meeting of Arthur 
Lee Sons Limited will be held on Friday, 
January 31st at Sheffield, 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated Statement of the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Mr G, Wilton Leo* TD, JP j 

I am pleased to be able to report ft Group 
profit for the year before taxation of £1.072,742. 
This gratifying result shows a slight improve¬ 
ment over the previous years figure of 
£1,062,566. 

ACCOUNTS 

The Group profit for the year before taxation, 
£14072,742, was arrived If* after deducting 
£487,807 tfor depreciation add additional depre¬ 
ciation compared with last year’s figure of 
£489,436. Taxation accounted for £563,856 
and the Group profit for the year after taxation 
was £502,619 compared with £465,097 last 
year. Incidentally, this tax charge, representing 
525 per cent of the profits before taxation, ia 
smaller than usual, Investment Allowances 
having reduced it by £84,000. This is an indi¬ 
cation that your Company is taking advantage 
of the encouraging facilities offered by the 
Government. 

It has been decided to recommend a final 
dividend of 9 per cent, making a total for the 
year of 13 per cent. This decision was arrived at 
not only on account of the actual year’s results, 
but ba>cd on future prospects and the satisfac¬ 
tory trend shown in the profits for the first 
period of the current financial year. This 
increased dividend is still covered two and a 
half times by profits. 

Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
you will observe that total shareholders’ funds 
have risen by £378,483 and now stand at 
£6395,259, of which £3,257,250 is share capital 
and £3,638,069 represents capital and revenue 
reserves. Stocks and debtors together total 
£5,357,628, an increase of over £{m., and 
reflect the increase in trade. Bank balances, 
short term loans and cash have therefore 
fallen below £lm. for the first time for 
many years. 

Our fixed assets continue to be shown in the 
Balance Sheet at Directors’ Valuation in 1922 
or at Cost, but we have decided to have an 
independent revaluation of our fixed assets in 
the Lhfited Kingdom and this is being carried 
out at present. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Preparations for the installation of the new 
precision wire rod rolling mill described in my 
Statement last year (our largest and most im¬ 
portant development since the War) are proceed¬ 
ing according to schedule. A new company 
has been registered with the title of Alloy 
Steel Rods Ltd., the share capital being held 
50 per cent by Arthur Lee & Sons Ltd., 25 per 
com by English Steel Corporation Ltd., and 
25 per cent by Thos. Firth & John Brown Ltd. 
The necessary land and buildings have been 



ANGLO AUTO 

Finance Company Limited 


7 he following salient points were mode by Mr Julian S. Hodge. F.A.C.C.A. f the 
C hainnan), in his Srafemt nt submitted to Shareholdet \ at the Annual General Meeting 
held on January 24 th itt Cardiff. 

virtue of the results produced and its national network of Branches, your 
Group is now a leading undertaking in an expanding industry. 

JL I believe that the provision of consumer credit facilities will be one of the dynamic 
growth industries of the next 20 years. 

dU The even higher level of new business anticipated for 1%4 decided your Board 

** to make a Rights Issue in December, 1%3 and substantial benefit will accrue 

to the Group from the 13,657.000 receivable. 

JL Tn the light of the very satisfactory new business figures ^inee the commence* 

** ment of the current financial year the Board now feel that, subject to unforeseen 

circumstances, the Group profit should justify payment of dividends on the 
Ordinary Shares of not less than 35 per cent as against the 30 per cent forecast 
at the time of the Rights Issue. 


l saw 1963 as a year of fulfilment, 
of challenge and new opportunity. 


Now J think. I should regard 1964 as a \ear 
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acquiicd and orders placed for the rolling tnill 
and ancillary equipment. It js anticipated that 
the mill will commence operation about the 
middle of J965. 

Our latest development now nearing com¬ 
pletion is a new plant for the bright annealing 
of stainless steel strip, which will enable us to 
produce a higher quality and finish find at the 
same time increase our capacity for stainless 
-.reel strip in the bright annealed state. Only 
one other similar plant exists in this country at 
present. 

imiinr prospi.cts 

The possibility of another Socialist Govern¬ 
ment, whose avowed intention is to re- 
uationalisc the iron and steel industry causes 
us serious concern. So far, the Socialists have 
given no indication of the form re-nationalisa¬ 
tion will take, and until they do it is impossible 
to estimate its effects. Surely the electors, and 
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particularly the people employed in the industry, 
are entitled to know before being asked 
to vote. 

Another possibility which could affect our 
future prospects would be an adverse judgment 
by the Restrictive Trade Practices Court on the 
pricing arrangements of the steel industry, which 
are based on the maximum price determinations 
of the Iron and Steel Board. This system has 
now been in force for nearly ten years and 
on the whole has worked well. Certainly the 
consumer has little justification for complaint 
about its operation since prices have been kept 
stable at a level generally below world prices 
in time of high demand, and wasteful cut¬ 
throat competition has been avoided in slack 
limes. 

Some critics have suggested that the industry 
should have completely tree prices, or alterna¬ 
tively adopt the basing point price system 
operating in the European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity. Though reasonable in theory, this 
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system does not seem to work very well judgi nj 
by recent experience on the Continent where 
through the practice of alignment, it has beet 
found that relatively small imports of Un¬ 
priced steel have debased prices over a wjd, 
field. 

In either of the above cases, the efficiency o 
the industry would be seriously impaired 
research would be curtailed for lack of funds 
and modernisation of plant could not take plau 
for the same reason. Let us hope that the stee 
industry will not be bedevilled through beinj, 
the shuttlecock of politics again, or affected b\ 
the judgment of the Restrictive Trade Prac¬ 
tices Court condemning the present price 
system. 

The first quarter of this financial year ha* 
been very satisfactory and our order book » 
now stronger than at any time in the past two 
years. The improvement in trade in the lattei 
half of 1963 is continuing and gives promise 
of a successful current year's trading. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT S.A.K. 

Established 1952 

llndci Charter granted by II.II. Shaikh Abdulla Al Salim Al Suhah. Amu of the Stale of Kuwait 

STATEMENT Ol CONDITION at 31 st DECEMBER, 1963 


LIABILITIES 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

ASSETS 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

Capital, Authorised. Issued and Paid Up 


2,947.500 1 

Cash and Current Accounts with Banks. 

7,867,577 

Statu tors Reserve . 

418,000 


Moncv at Call and Slum Notice. 

2.000.000 

Geneml Reserve. 

5,582,000 

6,000,000 ! 

British Government Ticasurv Bills. 

British and Other Government Securities (at under 

1.000,000 

Piolit and 1 oss Account. 


111,063 

9,058,563 

market value at 31st December, 1963). 

Deposit Accounts with Banks and Industrial Bankets 
Advances to Customers, Bills Discounted and Other 

- 846,068 
59,880.000 

Cm rent. Deposit and Otfiei Accounts (includ 

mg Inner 


Accounts. 

33,045,500 

Rescues and Provisions) . 

96.210.520 

Sundiy Unquoted Investments, at nr undci cost. 

808,388 

Proposed Dividend. 

Confirmed Credits, Acceptances and Guarantees on 

648.450 

Land and Buildings, less amounts written off. 

1 uibihty of Customers lor Confirmed Credits. Accept¬ 

470,000 

behalf of Cuslomci s, as pa conn a . 


1 S 256.436 

ances and Guarantees, as /»<•/■ twin a . 

15,256.436 


K.D. 121,173.969 

K D. 1 

21,173.969 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the >car ended 31 st DECEMBER, 1963 


Kuw aiti 


Dinars 

Transferred to Statutory Reserve. 156,000 

Transferred to General Reserve. 744,000 

Proposed Dividend of 22 per cent. 648,450 

Balance carried forward. II 1,063 


K.D. 1,659,513 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

Profit aftci charging all expenses, making provisions lor 


contingencies and wining down asscis. 1,553,379 

Balance bmughi loiward liom previous vein. 106,134 


K.D. 1.659,513 


I Kuwaiti Omar II Sterling 


London Correspondents: 

Midland Bank Limited 
barclays Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bank Limited 
National Provincial Bank Limited 
Westminster Bank Limited 
Chartered Bank 
Eastern Bank Limited 
Chase Manhattan Bank 


Aeir Ytnh (onespondents 
lr\ mg 4 rust Companv 
('base Manhattan Bank 
Bank ol America (Internaiional) 

Morgan Guaranis I rust Company 
Manufacturers Hanover fiust Company 
fust National C'itv Bank 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 


Corespondents in ali principal countries 

A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 
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KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 
)EVELOPMENT SYNDICATE 

MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 

The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
,HinghaU (Rubber) Development Syndicate, 
united, was held on January 27th in London, 
\ t J. Addinsell, Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
nement: 

For the year ended June 30, 1963, we 
j-vested 647,000 lb., an increase of 53,800 lb. 
sr the first five months of the current year we 
irvested 319,200 lb. as compared with 
0,000 lb. The Manager has estimated for 
5,000 lb. 

The average price we received for our rubber 
I9.91d. per lb. was only slightly lower than 
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for the previous year when it worked out at 
20.lid. In any case thi* slight eduction was 
offset by a small saving in thecost Of produc¬ 
tion while export duty and Cess, averaged out 
at nearly the same as for 1961/62. The nej 
result, therefore, due to the higher crop was an 
increase of about 7 per cent in the profit earned 
on rubber. 

As to tin tribute, outputs totalling 419 tons 
were reported by Killinghall Tin for the period 
July, 1962/June, 1963 which compares with 
276^ tons for the same period previously. For 
the first five months of the current year outputs 
of 217 tons have been reported as against 173 
tons for the same five months in 1962. Since 
the end of the financial year, however, there has 
been a satisfactory rise in the price of tin the 
result of which is of direct benefit to us. 
Nevertheless, I must add a word of caution in 
judging future prospects as the erratic distribu¬ 
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tion of tin ore values is • factor which must 
always be taken into consideration. 

The year’s working has resulted in a profit 
Of £45,942 and after providing £20,009 for tax 
we have, with the £5,406 brought in from the 
previous year* £31,339 for appropriation. Out 
of this sum your Board have .already paid £4,823 
by way of an interim dividend of 15 per cent, 
and they are now recommending a final of 60 per 
cent, costing £19,294 making a total of 75 per 
cent for the year. 

As regards the current year, rubber prices 
have fallen although this fall has to date been 
partially cushioned by the higher crop. The 
improved price of tin is of course to our ad¬ 
vantage. Subject to political factors I am 
hopeful that the results in a year’s time will 
compare reasonably well with those now before 
you. 

The report was adopted. 


PPOINTMENTS 

NATIONAL PORTS COUNCIL 

ICONOMK S ANO S EATlSTU. S 
DbPARTMl N E 

\pphcuiions are Invited for posts In the 
uniimiu and Statistic* Department of the 
monul Fort* Counul The work of the 

vurtmem. will involve providing prod-suing 
d Inierprcnnx economic und statistical infor- 
nion over the whole range of ihc Port** 
lush} and associated Holds, 

I) Sfutiirh inn 

Pntcrrtd age .30-35. Applicants must , 
have n first or second class honours degree 
in Railmui nr another appropriate main . 
iiihjeii combined with statistics Expert- . 
mie In machine technique* Is also an 
essential quuliticulion for this post. Salary' 
between ±T .V59-L2.711 according IQ quallft- 
uHturns and experience. 

11 L<nnomn s AniManr 

I'relerred age 23-28 Applicants should 
have a Mood honours dearie in ceonomus or 
j >loNc-ly related subject Salary between 
according to qu.ilihcationx and 

experience. 

Salaries lor both posts inclusive of Inner 
nulon weighting. 

In the nrst instance these posts will be 
imornry ones withui the Ministry or 
ansport bin there are prospects of pertna- 
ney whin the National Poris Council is 
ublishcd on a statu ton basis. Pension 

unacmcnpi 10 be ueMOtiuied. 

Xpplicaiions should be sent rn the Secretary ^ 
ilic National Portstnuin.il. IT Noith Audit y 
ni London. W I giving details of nue, 
iiliticatlons and past rxperteno and the names 
two relents, to reach him by I nday, \ 

brnnry 14, |OM, 

TIL I OKI HjN OlfH. I oners an appoint - 
nient to ihtf Academic stuff of Wilton 

nt Stejnlnr, Sussex. Lor this post bllln§pul 
iit■ avi is a necessary i eciuli ement. The woiL 
based on discussions ol British policy and 
irrn.mon.il relations with leadcts O* western 
bln opinion Prat Hi ill ext* rlenec In politics 
imcmaitnnnl rclntions nndUor degree In 
anomies, history, or other social scime** also 
mured The post is unestabhshed. SAI ARY : 
l <<lv t2 i u, 1. —Write gnjng age, lull details 

t aiiHlihcuilons and experience to Manager 
•I 4r.84), Mliustry of Labour, Piofcsslonul und 
'unlive Register. Atlnmlc House. Fttrrlngdon 
bed. London, L.U.4. Closinil dal* February 
'. 1%4. 

INIVERStTY COLLEGE LONDON 

KIM ARCH STATISTIC IAN, »ith IMcKU 
1 the development of mathematfeal models and 
" T 'ry techniques, required to work with small 
<n Department of Architecture iPrOfesaor 
Lord | leweiyn-Davies). eonecrneU with the 
jrsbletns of growth, change and nittlng of 
•ttiuimgn unt | cities. Pilot phase of tnvestlga* 
'! in now In preparation, to last one year. 
IJIn study expected to take three to five years. 
nl ».d salary in rungc £<K)ft-£l .200. Appllca- 
giving details ol tiuulillcuuonR und 
faience to bccrrtiirv. University College. 
,'^don. (jower btrcct. Yt’.U I. by l-ebrxmry 15. 

UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 

n 'PARTMLNT Ob' MATIJLMATICS 
, M'blicutlons arc* muted for the following 
s *n the Department of Muihcrnnties : 

I rCTURTSHTP OR ASSISTANT 
UCTURESHIP IN PURL MATHE- 

. M A 1 It S 

**» 1 LCTURLSH1P IN NUMERICAL 
, ANALYSIS 

'ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in 
S f a I MbMATICAL STATISTICS 

££r . 'cm lex : Leerurer* £I.250-£2 150: 

i, ;'^ n ' lecturers fl.0fttt-kl.l50. Initial salary 
c,,‘ m '»n quulitlcuiioiis and experience. with 
4 mcmhc-mhlD and family gllowancca. 

l,,, »)m lh , er ..Wl^ularti frbm the Registrar. to 
^nnUeailons should be sent by February 


THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

Applications are invited for u post of si NIOR 
AtIRICUL7URAL ECONOMIST. Applicants i 
should be graduatr* in Agricultural Economics, { 
Economics or Agriculture with post-graduate | 
training and aubstuntlul experience of rrsearch 
and advisory work In the economics of agricul¬ 
tural production. Experience of linear pro- 
gram ml tut. programme planning and/or work 
study techniques would bo considered an 
adv antage. 

Appointment will be made on the following 
Sulary Scale : 

tirade 11—£1.821 rising to £2.250 per annum. 
Superannuation Is under L .S.S.U. 

luriher particulars and forme nf application 
m.ty be obtained from the Secretary ol the 
College 41 \ Union Street Aberdeen, with whom 
applications should be lodged not luter than 
I rhruarj 1*. |yi»4. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
GLASGOW 

Dl P \RT Ml N T nr’ Psvt 11(>1 OGY 

\pplik.aii(itis arc incued for three 
LU IUHLSHIPS IN PM L I it >1 t X. Y . 

tandid.tuc should h.nv K.uhine 
»iml /»»r research extHrlcmi m mv ur 
nuifi of ihc following In.Ids . 

I \PI It I MEN l' AL 
(t| NI It.Al. 

OC C UPA1ION AT 

t^U AN II1AI IV1 Millions 

SOL IAL 

Salury cc.ilc : t'l 2^it-t2.1 plus 

I s S U nnd biimilj Allowunce. Placing 
on scale according lo qu.dllicmums and 
t \p» i u IH i. 

Torms of application and further 
purtlculiirs may nc obtained from the 
Secret .try, Crcorge Street. Lilaagow. C. 1, 
with whom uppliuiiions should be 
lodged by Fehruury 24, IW»4. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

\PI>lik aintiis urc invited for a post ar the 
grude ot ILCIUKIK or \SS1S1ANT 
Li t IURLR In ECONOMICS In the Faculty 
ol Lconomic and Social Studlcg. Salary gculrs 
ivr annum as follows: Lecturer. L l ,25<i to 
£2.1 ■>!>; Assiitant Lecturer. £l.ftfMt to £ I f Ml. 
Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allow¬ 
ance Scheme. Applications should be gent not 
later than Fehruury H, to the Registrar, 

the Uni'crsity. Manchester. 1«. from whom 
further purtlculiirsi und forms of implication 
may he obtained. | 

“ UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 

DTPARTMENT OF ICONOMKS 

\ ppllc.il ions arc Invited for the follow, ng 
posts In the Department of Lcononucs : 

an senior iccimsuip in 

ECONOMICS 

SINIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICAL ECONOMIC S 
w) ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

| Salary vale** Senior Lecturcrt £2,I50-£2.550 i 
I AsaNtam Lecturer* £l,(XHi-£l ,15ft. Imtinl utlnry 
dependent on qualllicaiionx and experience, with 
I F.S.S.U. membership und family allowances. 

1 Further pfttriciilar* from the Reglutrur, to 
whom applications should be sem by February 
22nd. 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION [ 

< !TY PI ANNINCJ DrPAKTMLNT * 

Appllc.iiionn are invited Iron) Social Scientists 
tor the following vacancy In the Policy and , 
Ktci-arch Division for work on economic and i 
social invcmlgationx involving siathtlcnl tcch- 
niques. 

This is a post which offers unique oppor- ; 
tunliiei in a Nuliably quallftcd man or woman : 
with statistical i xoencnce and Interested In 
urban planning problems. 

Ounfiflcar/on 

DesittHotton Srate Required 

Chief Assistant (trade B Bachelor’s 

iT.innmg Officer 01.510 to Degree in 

£1,9401 Economics 

The appointment In tniperunnuable and sub¬ 
ject to the Mantling Orders of the (Tty Council. , 

Application forms, returnable by February I ft 
1904, from Ihc City Planning Officer. Commerce 
House. Sir Thomas Street. Liverpool. 1. 

THOMAS ALRLR, 

Town Clerk. 

P rofessional accountants tn the '. 

CIVIL SI'.RVK I . About, IH pensionable ' 
posts in London. Birmingham. J Ivcrpool. i 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Glasgow and possibly , 
Manchester Tor aecountiints tmen or womrni 
with suitable piofessionul experience who have ; 
achieved membership of Institute of Chartered ( 
Accountants in Ettglund and Wales, or Institute ; 
of Chartered Accountants of Scotland, or 
Institute of Churtered Accoumants in Ireland. 
t>r Association of Certlllcd and Corporate 
Accountants. Candidates must be al least 25 
and under 4ft on Du ember AI si of the year In 
which they apply: preference will be given to 
those under 15, Salary tinner London) £l.0f>3 
at 2? rising. Mtbjea to efficiency, to £2.(Ml on 
the Senior Aicountunr scale Good prospect* 
ol lurthcr promotion to posts carrying salaries 
UP to £2.522 or higher. — Write Secretary, (i'll 
Vnicc Commission 23 Hu vile Row, London. 
W. I, lor upplicuiion lorm uuotmg Wf). <l.t 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 

NMLSQN CHAIR OF INTERNATIONAL \ 
POLITICS 

Applications are invited tor the Wilson (hair 
of International Politics. Ihc succojisful appli¬ 
cant will be expected to take up hik duties un 
August I. 1964. or as soon as poMsihlc there¬ 
after. The salary will be not levs than l 2.WU ■ 
per annum. | 

Further details of the appointment may be 
obtained ftoni the Registrar, to whom twelve ! 
coplc ot applications, together with the nnmts 
of three refenac*. should be sent by Rahman 2v, 
1964. ApplicantJi imm overcast may submit ' 

one appllcattoh by airmail. I 

For furthor announcomeotB 
ie« pagii 446,460,461 A 462 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

OM RSI VS \DMINTSTR VTIVL STl’DItS 

Ihc University Intends to appoint an * 
Administrator or ptihkc administration courses 1 
for senior lailn Americun novernmem officials 
Applications arc imlted from male gruduatts 
with working experience O' erne «x. pteferubly in 
Latin American countries. Duties will Include 
administration of the course Programmes, and 
teaching and research In public administration. 1 
The appointment initially lor three \ ears, will < 
be made at tnc level commensurate with 
appointee's quulUiculicins and experience. Salary 
Wlihm the uinge of £ 1,25ft to £2.6<>u per annum, 
with appropriate unmial increments. Mtmbor- 
ajiip of F.S.S l 1 . itutl Children’s Allowance 
Scheme. Duties to be taken up as soon m 
postiible. Appiivutlonit should be sent not later 1 
than Fehwwry 29. I9ft4. to the Registry, the 
Unlventity, Manchester K from wTiom further 
punk ulan and forma of application may be 
Obtained. Applications by airmail kiter in the 
I llrai instance will be received from oversea* 
candidates, who should state the names and 
addresses of m least three persons to whom 
I reference cun be mude. 


GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE 

STATTSTKTAN required In l mmo.lion with 
the Id ivr cent, sample Census of population 
lu be taken In lupfl. DUTIES will include 
details of sampling methods: < design of tables, 
taking account of IlmUaiUms imposed by 
sampling variances. statistical aspects of 
planning prodiuihMi of results, using automatic: 
data provetchinw . post enumeration survey . 
writing reports on the census Agurex. 

Applications invited from men and women 
with wide statistical experience, especially In 
the application of sampling method* with Ant 
ur second class honours degree in statistic* or 
other appropriate main subject combined with 
statistic*. SALARY tinner I ondont : between 
£1.9,59 und £2.711. according to qualification* 
and exfu-rience. Initial appointment for two 
>vnrs Prospects ol establlNhnicm. I S.S.D, 

Applications, gl'ing particulars of lute, quail- 
i'icalions und experience, to the Manager 
(PC. 1228). Ministry of Labour. Professional and 
Executive Register, Atlantic Hoove. Ftirringdon 
Street. 1 on don. L.C.4. Closing date Ecbruury 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 

FACUL IILS OE’ AR1S AND I t’ONOMK S 

Applications arc Invited Tor appointment io 
the following misis . 

KI VD1 R OR SINIOR ll< I OKI K IN 
ENG IISH LYNC.UAGI 

A camtidate >hould have specialised in Einauavc 
and tm'dle'.il studies. 

LI ( I OKI K IN LNGLISH 

No particular lteld of spc'ci.tffsaricm I* 
preferred. 

hi.N1 OR LKILR1R IN D.ONOMllS 
lM EURER IN ECOVOMH S 

Ciintlhlaics with Interests in any Held of 
Lcutiomiis ,ue eligible, but ir is hoped to 
All one ol ihc post* with a candidate qualified 
to teach mathematics (or economists or economic 
statistics. 

UULRER IN GEOGRAPHY 

Ounllhcatinns In gcontornhoUig^ nr uonunik 
geography will be .tn ud'antage but uro not 
essenuul. 

Lit IURI.R IN HISTORY VND 
POL I EIC AL bCIFNL’b 

The 1 ccturcr "ill be expected to participate 
in the teaching ot u lirxt-ycar u«i'm »n the 
Modem Democratic Mate and of smh more 
advanced courses as may be klndicd io his 
reirfafch imrreil*. Preference ^ifl be given io 
applicants who have already spec I a Used or aie 
prepared to bi^cclalUc m the field ol' Public 
Administration. 

LTtTurtrR tn Enirmnu 

PrHVrvnv e will be given to graduate* in 
Mathematic* or Science who have Mihscqiu nliy 
specialised m i ducuik>n. A spcciul interest in 
psyThtilog' or in st«il*tlc.tl research in Educa¬ 
tion would be welcome. 

Sulary Siulra. Header. £AL.itM>—kAlftff — 
£a. 3 600 . Senior Lecturer. IA2 .’imi—L\ llu- • 
£A t 250 , Lecturer. £ Al.KlMI — LAHH) - 
fA2.ft<>0 ■ with snncriinmiulion on the F SSl., 
basis. In c.nh case (he initial s.ikin will In* 
llxcd within ihc scale in accordance "iih a 
stKCcsafiil uppllcaiu’s quallilcations and precious 
experience. 

Citw*ni! Condition% nf Appointment nnd a 
Stutsmcnt about the po&ut for the information 
ul potential candidates may be had on applica¬ 
tion to the Registrar of the Unhcrslty ur to ihc 
Secretary. Association of Commonwealth Univer¬ 
sities. (Branch Office I Marlborough House. Fall 
Mall. London. s.W.i. The Unhcrxby "ill gladly 
supply any further Information desired on 
requeat to the Registrar. 

1 Apg/ff cutout, in duplicate, and giving the 
Informal Ion listed In the flnul Paragraph of the 
general conditions of appointment, should roach 
the Registrar, The University of \delaide. 
Adelaide. Sttuth Australia, noi later than 
March 2, ISM>4. 



R E LIANCE 


MARKETING DEVELOPMENT MANAGER 

The opportunity of stimulating work with a young and vigorous 
British management is offered to an experienced ana qualified man 
under 35. Both the business and the position will expand rapidly. 

Duties include Market Research, Product Analysis, Marketing 
Methods, and Business Strategy. 

The ideal candidate will be a graduate in Economics (with Statistics) 
having had two-three years 1 experience in similar work although 
other qualifications will be considered carefully. He will be worth 
a substantial salary for his age. 

Please write personally to: 

a Derek H. Broome, M.A., M.B.I.M., 

Managing Director, 

The Reliance Telephone Co., Ltd., 
43-47 Parker Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


M inis iky oi aohiui t u j< l . 

riNHI Kll S A J'OOf) requite <al i 
MHfti u hit tfird AC/RIC Ul.TllHAI I ( ONOMIMN 
(Mum Crude or Assistants. und i|» uncNiubfishcd 
ASMkIANI -VrAUSIK IANS P.ospccts of 
i»irinuiunc> tluough C.SC. Open C onipcmlons. 


OU si If l(‘AJ|ONiS, Candidate** lor in'! must 
linvc lnnu'niiv lii III If, noiriMliy quit l>i <>i 2ml 
t IjiH!. Moils in ctononuci, am util tun. horii- 
uilturc or Justly iclulcd subject or com¬ 
parable quulitkutinn. Al lead three years’ 
approp*iau P0ht-«iud|j j|c oi other evpctlenec 
CK-tenhul lor main mude. ( andkluicC for Ihi i 
Uiuulii Pioliiiihly he ol Js( or 2ml C lass Horn 
degree cutiuluid and have *■ w‘><nJ knowkdci of 
iniulivnniiuwl or iiomunji muinio 

Minimum ngc • ut least Si < \, fm nijnii grudi I 
UMiiuiliui.il ,’uinornivlsl. DU 1 II S ol i.n iiulioK 
hmsnu.iiiuu ol ch.inyn'H In the ccomnnk nnd ' 
Iniunuul conditions or Lite nitiuiiltiu.il Industry ' 
nod Uuinh alt cl tins uuriuillni :il and horti- I 
L-ultif.il pioduLtiun ; analysts ol l.irm u. •.nines' 
und tfMs mid prt-pji uiion ol tu iiu’lul loi , 
Ini m Jiuuntil• liem udviNLiiy >\oi k. I 

DU III,S of (hi enn i over a wi<t: lu Ul ol 1 
nm >v nJtniill and loot! Mult Mu-, Mi.liidiiif .m.ili sts 1 
(oul nilLTprci.ilion or censuses u ntl cam pic ■ 

snrw-y-N lorpiasrs ol piodomon (lends und 
stop. Ki'dlnjist lifts nnd Lommodiiy puns, uikI 
cakulutum of viii.nitui mul value *.u .mi uulimul I 
OlllpUl. 


SSIAKV Sf Vf I S riliini f till,I,<n i \wri. 
Liiluit.d 1 iniuniiiMs < Main ( nude i jl 1. I9K LI hi"" 
Assistant Ann. ulluiul I coimmisis and \ssiniam 
Si l)is(*v lulls IS Hi'tl, 4(,>q. SlullJOK snluiy m.iy 
in ahmc minimum. 

MTI 1( Mll>N forms fi.mi I In Sf (( 
ll'l I27(i AiU>. Ministry ol labour. Piokssioiul 
mid I sts.iiiIst_- Register. Vilmuu House. 
I .oroiKilon Si reel, london, I C 4. C losing 
d .jjV _ iehi n.iry I SA I9f>j. _ 


THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 

Appliuithins mic Ironed lor the 
appoint nu ill ol a PRINCIPAL 
ASSIM AN 1“ in (lie Siunstus (hunch ol 
tile Industrial Relations Department at 
the Electricity Council Headquarters. 
Mlllbunk. Holies will Include tlie 
dud linn of torurse hppruiswls ot statis¬ 
tical data colkcUd hy ilie Department 
and ihc niiiiniion ol new research pro- 
jests Applicants should be cducu- 
tioniiity well qualified and should have 
passed iIil ex.iuilotition of tin Institute 
of SlutisiH lulls 1 vnmiliM in Hit Held 
of industrial ■ elutions statistics would 
he considered an advantage. The salary 
will he \%nInn the Seale fcl K.o-12.125 
Pei nnmiin Inclusive, Applications, 
sialmu age. present position, sulurj 
tionlificiitmns and ckpiM Il-iilc. should be 
forwarded lo the Assistmu Seeieiurs 
(1-sUlhllsliip; nisi, | lie Lketriittv ( Olill- 
ul, to Millhunk I rvndnn. S,W I. by 
I cbiurtiy *», i9i»4 Quote Kel I ( Oy3(>3. 


A l'I'l 1( UIONS .ire milled Imiii Hiilish 
n.'iihmuls tvlili u inileei >ii> dcKice. ool 
lUeessurily in Peononiies, and with some years 
of pr.uiiLul admlmsiruilve CApeneme in ciiher 
the puhlie or private seeiois. u> till a sauimy 
us ussistnnt lo ihe Head ol ilic Lvoiiomie , 
Denurlineni of ihe I I T.\ Seerelarlai in Cleoevn, 
Salary auLoidiny to qualilieatlaus and expciI- I 
eme, but nol less than tl.OOO tax free (married i 
rutsi—Appliuiiions with eurrleiilum vitae. | 

reteicnee's ami passpoit sin 1 ifhotoyrapli. should , 
be addressed |o ■ Administrative Oltkcr. j 
turopeun t'icc Tiuvle Assueiatlon. 32 chemiu 
dcs Colombettes, (mu-v.i Sluiirciland _ 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL ~ 


UNIVERSITY OF ABLKDLEN juscarch assisiant in uonomics 


Ol 1* \R I M1,M (>| POU ilC VI. LCONOMY ApplUrilions ore Imlted for the above post 

ul a salury within the range £930 to £1.150 ; 

Apphentious me Invited for poM of per annum accordion to quuUtRationB and i 
IK IL'KLR IN i:< ONDMIC KlSlORY. experience CimUid.ucs must be nratluides In; 
Salary on Nialv ‘ £ 1.2 Ml-£ 2. 150 wiilt placing eeiiitomiui, preferably with some training in 

iieeoiduiK to qualliiLulions ami expiTiertie stuilHtics 1 hr appointment will date From I 

Siipi'ruiintiiition (I.S.S.U.t. till I el allow am r and Match i. 1964. or us soon us practicable there- . 
icinovul allowauec. after. Applicadons (three copies), including the 

namra of two referees, should be sent not later 
Timber particulars should be obtained from than hebrtiaiy HUM to thv Rcaistrar. University 
The See i etury, 'J hr Univershy, Vhctdeen, with of Bristol, Atenule House, Bristol 2 No applt- 
slunn upplleatiortii (eight copies! should be cation rorms are Issued but further dctulls 
lodged not lutrr than i ebrunty 22, 191,4, may be obtained from the Registrar. 


THE ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT, PARIS, 

has vacancies, at senior administrative level, for economists with 
good knowledge of monetary problems, including international 
payments and capital movements. Successful candidates will be 
working closely with high-level committees of the Organisation 
(Economic Policy Committee and its Working Parties, etc.). 

Tax-free salary scale other than for French residents ranges 
from Frs 43,404 p.a. (unmarried) to Frs 47,832 p.a. (married) plus 
children's allowances. Provident Fund, installation allowance and 
biennial paid travel home. 

Candidates with nationality of one of the OECD Member 
countries, high academic qualifications and appropriate subsequent 
experience should apply to Personnel Division (Economists), 
2 rue Andrd Pascal, Paris 16c. 
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QUEEN ANNE’S SCHOOL 

CAVKRSHAHf, READING 
There will be ■ vacancy in September for an 
EcommtiM to teat.1i Economic)* to Q. and A. 
level in thin school. WillinypKM to leach some 
Junior Mai hematics or History an advantage. 
Burnham Suhle. Non-resident or resident 
Application, with nuntca of referees, lo the 
Headmistress. ___ 

MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY 

\ consiiltumy firm acting for grout's 
of firms of t hum-red Accouniants in 
the U K- and LUC seeks additloii.il 
permanent stulf, bused preferably in 
London. 

One or more of the following qualifi¬ 
cations are required . 

Business experlertLC 

Pumltcd card/ 1 . 0 mnuu-r espertlse 

Sound basic O & M knowledge, 

Skill In pmvldme manuacftient 
lnlorumtuin lor varied enter- 
prlscH. 

Lnqiuring iiiiirude tosvurds Ull new 
inanagement u Ids. 

7o Qualified Aicounrants. from 27. 

32. we offer scope und encouragement, 
for .individual development. 

Please apply In manuscript. Hinting 
uhl. cjoirntuii und present salaty, to 
Bos 1781. 


R l SI AlU II A I* i* O I N I M L N 1 S . («) 
Rl SI ARC H Oi l fC LK (three pnsis) . I 
<h) ASSIS I AN I Rl SEARCH OFFICER (at 
h-asl iu postLt I’enNionabie appoiotmuits in 
C optnioiiwcullh Keiaiipns Qthec. Home Office. 
Scottish Development Depiirrmem. Board ot 
liadc, and Ministries of Detente and Houston | 
and I ot ri I Government, for men or women, 
normally with 1st oi 2nd cIunh hunours degree 
(or post-graduate degree) in gcoBnrpby. i 
economies, siulislics. sociology, or a kindred 
subject und, additionally for (a) at least two 1 
years lexc.uch or other rcleVunt eapeilciicc. 

I Innl ye.u students muy apply Age on 
tehru.uy I. 1904 at least 30 <2k if exceptionally ; 
well qiiulirtodt lot tu>. at lews! 20 and normally | 
unilci 2K for (b> Duties involve collection mid 
analysis of inlomiation. anvl the pieparatiort ol 1 
reports htio uii> on socUiIokiluI and erinntio- 
lugisal protJk-ms on dclcnce oi economic polity, 
on ( otninonwealih matLers. oi the disirlbuuon 
ot industry, study mu development proposals 
und analysing data on population, employment, 
and economic resources; or the collection and 
analysis .it intorm.ition on Scorlish natural 
resouiccs pupiilul ion and industrial trtnds 
economic in id social conditions, etc For posts ■ 
in the Ncoitish Development Department some | 
travelling involved Nuiinnul salary .scales 
Ui> tl 4 tH-t! ”72 <b> £7S(i-El.3t)9, Starting salary 

may be above minimum on both stales. Promo- 1 
lion orospccis -VV rlio Civil Scivicc l oinniission. 

2 4 Sivile Row I oudon W I. Im apnlJcaimn 
tmm quoting Closing dull Fcbiuary 

?'■; (9«.4 . „ .. . . 


Graduates 

B.Sc. (L'CON) 
& other s» 

Immediate 

Executive 

Appointments 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNTY PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT DEPAJUMLNT 

Applications Bre Invited for the ftnpolmm. 
of Senior Planning Assistant In the ( 

rlmilMnir and IVw'hmnii’rtf 1 Innnnmwr.*__ UI 

Grades * “* * 

£1,34 

fisitiu 

(£1 ,4uu-e i,38U rising to £1.743 per annuFn), 

The appointment Is in the Kcseunh , 
Industry Section of the DcPunmcnt (he 
will he concerned with Industrial tfcvi-lonir,,' 
and analysis research Into population sir,, , 
and projections, and economic surveys 
central areas. 

Applicants Khoultl t»n\e n good hrmotirr fi-^ 
in oeogruphy. Lconomlcs or the Social Sck M ", L 

The Council giant lodging allowance of 
per week for u period of kix months m 
second class railway travel home every lv 
months during the initial six months tu iiuin, 
applicant* maintaining a home ouulde tl 
geographical couniy Financial assistance m 
ulso be grunted In appropriate cases iow,in 
rcmovul exivcnscH. 

Applicants should give details of age, edm 
turn, and training. qualdtiaLlons. present ai 
previous appointments, und experience, nnd u 
nameK und addresses of two persons to wlm 
reference mny be made. Applications, in W hi, 
relaiioiTkUlp to any menrber or senior officer , 
the County Council must be disclosed, 
be seui ui D. W RUey. County* planning an 
Development Ottker, 4la Fafatgntr Sircc 
biatlord, not later than February 13. 1(#64 

The appointment .will he in accordance wn 
the Conditions ol &crvke of ihc Nation.il joi> 
Council lot Administrative, Professional. It. 
nicNl mid Clerical Services and siuh on. 
condmons of set v lev us the (utility £ otm. 
have udopted. 

The offleer nptiolnied shull noi engane 
private practice. 

Canvassing will disqualify 

T fl, TV \NS 
C lerk of the ( miniy Cotuuil 


For further announcements 
see pages 440, 459. 461 and 462 

THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 0 
BELFAST 

IT C I URl Mill’S OR ASSIS I AN I 

LLC I UKl SHIPS IN ECONOMICS 

The Senate ol Ihe Oueeit's University i 
Ballast invius aiplvalions Lor I jinurcsltir-' 
Assistant 1 v cl in c slops in I cononiics Inn 
Octohi r 1. J9o4 Sulury i.uigo for a lev Hin du 
is £1 2511 to t2 l*'!! phis loiui lbulory pui .m 
iiglirs under the 1 SSU. and lor an asviwi 
Icctuieship £l ,l)i K) to £1.150 plus FsSl 
Iniiiul plmuifl on (lie salary' scale will tit pen 
on qtmlillciKions and experience Applu,nlot 
should be iceelved by February 29 |Vh 
Further parucnl.ti s may be obtained Irm 
C. K ( owic. M A.. LI.U , J.P.. Scerelury 

Stockbrokers seek a well 
educated, keen young man with 
statistical experience, as per¬ 
sonal assistant to partner 
responsible for small invest¬ 
ment department. Good pros¬ 
pects for the right man. Write 
full details to Box 1782. 


Two London vacancies as 
branch manager within a large 
international group of 
companies concerned with 
television rental. 

Successful applicants will be 
under 30 and will be appointed 
at not less than £1..50 p.a. 
plus car. 

After very short training they 
will be put in charge of existing 
bianch units comprising sales 
and servicing organisation with 
appropriate staff, transport und 
other facilities. 

Exceptional opportunity. And 
exceptional prospects, too. 
Rcoin L’sion Phone : und 2261 
2 St. Johns Rond, 
Harrow, Middx. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

Anrlicutlons are Invited for two ooits of 
1 U IURLR IN SOCIOLOGY in the Depart¬ 
ment of Social Anthropology and Sociology. 
Salary on a scale £1,25O-£2,130 per annum: 
initial salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Membership of F.S.S.uT and 
Children’s Allowance scheme. Applications 
should be sent nol infer than February 29. 1964. 
to the Registrar, the University. Manchester, 13, 
from whom further particulars and forms ot 
application may be obtained. 


HAILE SELASSIE I UNIVERSITV 

ETHIOPIA 

Applicadons arc invited for the follow 
positions, vacant as from October 1, 1964 ; 


ECONOMICS : One Economist familiar w 
statistics and nadonul accounts One or tn< 
Economists to leach Economic Theory. Jlisto 1 
of Economic Thought; Agricultural Lsbuar m 
Engineering Economics. 

ENGLISH; Graduate with good quaiii 
dons in Lnglluh and Linguistics tu k 
English as a second language. 


HISTORY: To teach History or W< 
Civilisation. Muni have broad knowledge 
history including the main trends In 
development of Middle Eastern und Orion 
Civilisations 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION : To tea. 
Organisation unit Management. Comniun'caii" 
Government Finance and Iliinyi-ting I'cr^oii' 
Administration. 


SOCIOLOGY t Experience in Sociology 
the Family and ul Kchaion and urban pin®' 1 
in underdeveloped countries. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE & GOVl’RNMf NT 
Piofrrcnie given to candidates with 'i ,fU 
interest in Principles and Organisation 
Government and Comparative Modern 
tution. 


Transportation and Housing Allowance p® 

V Sulary Range; CI.7J4-U.57I per annum if 
free Initiul salary und academic rims 
accordance with qualification* and expcruin - 
ContraU terms—two or three years 
Application tu i 


The Dean. 

Faculty of Arts. 

P.^Box 1 *#, 1 U,l|vcr,iIt * 
Addis Ababa/ Fthiooia. 
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Free-lance Statistician 

Compiler 1 rained in statistics 
required in London immediately 
to produce statistical and other 
information for annual publi¬ 
cation. Duration of job approxi¬ 
mately four months at an 
exceptionally attractive fee. 
The person engaged would worfc 
as a free-lance and be provided 
with cilice and library facilities. 
Please send details of experience 
to Box 1783. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXIORD AND 
ST. PETER’S COLLEGE 

JOIN l APPOINIMI'KIJ IN LCONOMKS 

'I he University pfOPUWX Jo , Appoint to a 
I unity l.cuiiresblu In Gconmnlci. to be hi lit 
m iiinjunuitin with a K-llnwstiip ut St Peter’s ' 
( olleMtr UnluTsIty Olpuul (subject In p<it>sihk- | 
uiljiisimeni In (he ease of a person under (0) j 
mi the settle 11 .OSo-J1.370 per annum, with I 
I S s.U. and ehlldien's allmvauces. 1 urthcT 
ininrmuiion. Including details of duties and of 
tlii i-ntuliinicnis ol the college fellnvishlp irnm 
the Seiriiiiry of I m. ill lies. University Registry. 
0\l<»rd \ih>Ih alums by I ebruury 22, I9 m4 


D E V E I.OPM ENT OFFICER 

Ihr British Productivity (omnll Is 
di\irlopinn prune, l* liming Horn 
National Prmluimhv Year, and has 
a mu anty lor a 

l>L\ EI.OPMENr OH-ICFR 

Hmiit \\IB be mainly in ik v tsr and 

plan within a broad policy I’liulaniL. 

mi mg indmdnul and 

‘(In sing idu ily 

I Ills Mill involve working i In 
committees of specialists, to-opeiaiinn 
Mith ultnials and members ol pro- 
iissional. trade, research and ci1in.nlinn 
Lsahli.slimuits trade unions aiul 

t:oieminent dcpaiimenls 

lire man appoutiid will have a vide 
iMiderstatidlnv ol industiy and stime 
mat11i.tJ eMHTientt in a sc.lor ol u. 
knowledge of aP'-lled economies will 

also he usetul. Ixperienic ol admtnis- 
tradon ami lonmuiiit j>r«n. ilure 
disiralile. 1 omlon based, some 
Iran llhw. 

Starting salari m the i.muc tl 'did 
ro il •'■ill i on.i ibuiorv stipu.mini.oion. 
I't el erred age over Ip. 

Application forms fiom lh< llriirslf 
Prodmiivny ( nii/iili, Ylnuv Mousi. 
Oiicm SiriLi pi.ite. London, L.l .4. 
( lostna date Kbinary 141h. 


N \ I ION \l t OUNC 11 Ol MX I \l 
SI KVlt L requires Vdmlnlsirailve Olhicr 
loi uspons'hle posi assisting luior in selecting 
siudeiiis and aiiaiiging training lor matrons of 
old Pinole’s homes Derive and/or ailrmnisira* 
Xu esneiicnti essential, also tvjmig. Marling 
sulaiv Ikon: supermimuiiton—hurt her parilm- 
l.us * i uni In Hi dl old Square, W L.l. Closing 
• late I chi ii.u v llllh 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 

SOU "I HL UN PROJI CT OKOUP 

SI N IQR ASSISTANT - C ONTR AC 1 S 
DLPAR I Ml NT 

Applications arc Invited for ihe post 
ol Senior Assistant In ihe Contrails 
Diparuncni at the Headquarters ol the 
Souihern Project l.ioup. I mihliy. 
London, N ,3. 


The Uroiip deals with the constfue- 
lloo ol nuclear and Convent I op* power 
HU a twins in Sou thorn Latin nd usd at the 
preaent mne nn'tarty; watfonft are Jin 
eounw- of chiisitiiciion with nn tmnuffl 
capital expenditure ol £ _ «i millions. 


The Contracts Department is respon- 
Hihlc lor tin. commercial activities ol |lit 
Protest Utnur unci the Miitcc’padul 
applicant will he Mulling I phi a Ily v 
con trust arts ’ clqlmv but prciorcncc 
he given to candidate! q&io have rh£ 
experience and ability n> uwsumt! 
responsibility |or general commercial 
duties in tin. C untrue is Department 
I Ills is not u specialist post und, while 
not essential, a University dearer ot 
some piofetqtidQal nuulihcTUlon in 
uiQuuniiiiuy. law, or a branch ol 
engineering would tie ait advantage. 


Ihe sjiIhiv lor the .ippoltHmeni will, 
hi wlihui tirade 6 of ihe National 
lolnr ( iiuru II Aaii-iniint 11 2.10-11 ,S 4 S 
per annum phis L. J So l omlon Mlovvuiici. 


Applications. giving all releianl 
details should he sent to the Admitti- 
suailve (Jlltier, (. entral Lleitriuty 
Ocncr.uliig Hoard Southern Project 
(iroup, Sqnln s I am , I Imhlvy. London, 
N,», io ainxe no) J.iu r ttiqn 
February 10. I9t>4 I nulopis should tu 
niaiksd *• l onltdsmial- KM. S o4,7 ” 


M MtklllNt; HI SL MU II 1\I<1 I IX I 
A company within tit. Husimss I'ubhea 
lions Droup requires a Market mu Kistauh 
I vein me awed 2f»-ta lie should prclcrably tv 
a graduate and have had at least threw years' 
I'MHrunie in Market Rexcuiih of intlusir.al 
inihir ih.m consumer ilianaicr. lit must be 
able in slum char iiidimi ut ability to lomrol 
maikei sutveys From stmt to linlsh. I hi post- 
lion requitea a iludhlc and imainname mind 
ione(hir with precision and utiuruiy. He should 
have the ability to tnlemnt resellrih in praiitiiil 
lorm to ilients and a destu to build up ilk 
marktUni’ research division which he villi mit- 
irol \n estelleni salary Is olTeied touether ivuli 
siipporluni la ih Ins - \pply In i onlidi ih t. unluu 
lull details nik. qiMlilaat unis, espcranei and 
lire sent salary, to Philip Maish. Persuntaf 
Dneeior. Mermry House < .roup ul C onipaiin s 
Meriiiry Hoosi. JOd-lty NVauiloo Road SI. I 


INDUSTRIAL 

MARKET SURVEY WORK 

I udy or inutliman. arid to 24. 
wiih Deurce in either NRiur.il Sunnis 
Ol heononucs. required for Imlnso ial 
Market Survey work Iralomu sv Ml "c 
givi n io uuitnbif umdidaic. 

\ppliuitlons to : 

Suin rhiti iidnir. 
t.wiiual Sinins (Persoiuii It 

Ilk Bifilsh Osyuen L oitipitny I id . 
North Oiilil.tr Road. 

C ri( klewood, N \\ 2. 


JOSF.PII l.LCAS LIMITED 
O & M DEPARTMENT 

A \.ic.iru'v exists for a recenlly 
c|ii.ililk\l dccmmumt to be trained 
as an O & INI OFFICER. Piojeels 
undertaken by the department 
allow extensive piactical training 
to he given in a wide vaiiety ot 
techniques—clerical work measure¬ 
ment, incentive schemes, budgetary 
control, staff job evaluation, 
methods and procedure analysis, 
mganisation structure and elec¬ 
tronic data processing. In addition 
ihe post will give a fine opportunity 
to gain broad industrial and 
commarciaI expericnce. 

The salary is attractive and 
progressive, and whilst there is 
ample scope for a career in O &. M 
work, ihe department is also tin 
important souice of recruitment 
lor senioi management position. 

Men of ability and ambition are 
inviicd to apply, with full details, 
to: — 

THE PERSONNEL MANAGER 
Joseph Lucas Limited, 

Great Hampton Sti eel, 


SYSTEMS 

ANALYST 


E( DNOMIC XND tOMMIlUlM, 
SIUD1I.S 


\ v.k.imy rxicic In (hr Sv'.kms 
TH ii.ii mu in lot .i S) Mcnn \n.ilv>l w hi* is 
I'Uk'ritlh mliicslcd In mmnnin. coinniu- 
i iul and murkiiin« probUmis. Hr will he 
i xpiiled in nppb n lompuier syitun tn 
ihe .inulynis ill Older, sales and mlur 
puvhkms inn ni. dl\ einisidcied to be 
wnhfn u yalcN lumtion, 


Cithdl4aicn kliould hold n univeisiiv 
degree or tx members of u proU-ssion.il 
luldtutlun und have Kivcral years ot 
cxputiuTice of commertliil work wlihui nn 
engineering org,ims.»tlon prefci.ibly pro- 
duemit capital equipment. 


Detulkd knowledge of computer 
systems h noi ncussary at siiluibit imui> 
Ing will he nnanged fur the Miqcesslul 
upplkum. 


Applications, givinfl all details and 
Quoting reference 321, L2, should be 
addressed to ; 

Ihe Kinploimenr Officer, 

('■coriD Kent Limited, 

Lulon. Bedfordshire. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


HIGHER MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALIST 

is m .i position to eoiisidi r one or two uunmlsNlons Irom well-mronm df nnd r.it-sinhied 
llrms v>r oigtinnuimns who have decided io explore and evploll ibe Iknems io be 
derived Irom the pnutlitd use or mahugerlal psyiholoity. fields of puitteuliU' nniioti.nne 
include behaviour, .ippraisiit and udmlnlsiruilsc struemre as well as communication 
m ulailon to uuihorhv and cduiallontd development. It will be uppnrcnt Ihut thin 
is one step ahead ol current management thinking und present professional piaituc 
I .noiired areas of work are teuehlmr, leelnfih'Dt uhd vmfnifClItftg combined with 
flutliiles lor further nsearch. Please write Du\ 1 "HO, 


EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


OF 


l EAST RIDING INSTITUTE 
I AGRICULTURE 

ADVANCED FULl.-HMI « OUUXK IN 
I M4M OHCiAlVISATION. VtANACJfcKfKNl, 
AND MLC'HANISATJON 

The Course in an esthbliNhed Ihree-ierm 
risidi mini iour«e eummencinu ut September, 
('• 04 . ,uid eoniludlng in July. Idn.A. Only 
studcniM who have already obtained an N ( A. 
or its equivalent as u minimum qualltlcution 
anil have since obtained at least one year’s 
itirilicr ikpcrienec will be considered. Numbers 
will lie vety limited. Inhiriiition will be mainly 
by ta-ison.il muirUil methods, and grcAi 
implmsts will be laid on piacilml project study. 

I lx course ih ui .i very adv.iimd level ana, 
by Its Ktnuiurc, givis soicial siutie to those 
wishing to specialise m individual aspects of 
management and mechanisation. Options within 
the course allow of the pm suit of particular 
spheres of knowledge rda'cd to a variety of 
careers. 

I ur an outline syllabus and further parltmlars 
wine to- the' Principal I list Kidinu Institute 
of Agiitulturc. Bishop Button, Buvcncy. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


B.Su (ECON) 

LONDON UNlYLRSirY 

U.C.C., IVnmded in 1HH7. tnucewifnlly prepared 
Htudenig tor this Degree (obtainable whhout 
, residence), which U a valuable qualification 
[ tor those secklnm esceutlvc appointments In 
commerce or industry, government or municipal 
i posts.—ProNpcctlM. giving iktalU of Courses foi 
other London Degreus, U.C.L . law Lxnms . 
j eli., from Registrar, Unlvcrsliy Com-spoildenee 
I College, no Btirlinuion House, Cambridge. 

S ' U K L/l A KIA L Training for Women, 
esiieciuliy unlverdiiy gradimtcs and oletcr 
students; o-month und intensive 14-wuek. 
courses.-“Write Principal, Davies's, 15b Holland 
Hark Avenue. W II. lL\Kk 4tD4, 

P OI.YIOIO All* TAXI N1KVKTS. Past 
«iita, cllkiem. reliable.—King BAKnct 9040 

T OP P1JOPI l/S secretaries are well placed 
gene rally by XII l I A tISHLK BURLAU 
in the Suand. 

W AN 11.1) : Back vols " I connmlsi." 

• (uiurdlan ‘ and " New ‘siatesm.in,” 
JO to-1U40, Alsu sclemilk and Ji aificd lournals 
—Details to H. Pordts. I IK Ni w Cavendish 
St reel, W I. MUS. 62 DO. 


f jU \RANTLL Ol COXf lllNCl UNTIL 
SUCC LSSI LJL 

for c\aminalh>ns“ Hanking, insurance. 1 omlon 
University Degrees. Law, Aee“oinuuilcy. Cdsilng, 
Secieturiul. Munugcmitil, Marketing. Dcnctal 
( i-rntleuic of T dueiillon. tie Also many 
pruelleal tnon-cxuminntioni couriics in 
Ihimiicss Mibjeels —N\ i ife tuday for free pros- 
Pe-cltis and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects In which Interested, to the Secre¬ 
tary 1 . 00 / 2 ). 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 

nr t’.ill nt H) Oueen N te ri.i Xiree’t, I,«>ndon. 
I < 4. Lstablished 191D 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

Wolsey Hull (F st, 1804) provides Postnl 
rotirsett In » wide range ot subjects for the 
two examinations lor London Univ.B.Sc Eeon. 
(three if entrunce Is Included) ut moderate pees 
1.599 Wolscy Hull students passed London 
University B.Sc. Ecorromles Exams., 1950-62 
lull ion also for (J.C'.L.. Law, Statistical, other 
exams —ProRPeeius (mention examination) from 
L W Shaw Fletcher C.B.E . LL.B., Director 
at Studies, Dept. P.L7. 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


EXC LUSIVE HIGHLAND 
RETREAT 

Eighteenth century mansion In 35-acrc estate 
Inletiiuiioiiallv lainotis cuisine, I liree golf 
courses Hiding views over Moray I Irth. Ideal 
centre foi touring, shoot Ing, fishing. Seven 
miles from Inverness Airport. bor gracious 
holidaying close to the heart of the Highlands. 
Write . NliV) I ON HOTEL. Nairn. Imcrncsx-fchirc. 

T HE BRITISH ASSOCIAT ION OF 

ACCOUNT AN IS AND AUDITORS 

LIMITED t Incorporated 192 0. The m-u 
Examinations will be held from May 26 to 29. 
1964. Membcixhtp cun only be obtained by 
Ihoae who have passed the prescribed examina¬ 
tions.—Copies oi the SyflHnus ure obtainable 
from the Secretary, Slumlord Huuse, 2*4 
Chiswick High Road. I ondon, W.4, 

THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES 

Employers requiring the scrv i, es of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar execu¬ 
tive pouts are invited io communicate with die 
Secretary of the Institute iDcdI. L). 14 New 
Bridge Street, London, G.C.4. 


Subscription and Gift Orders 

If you would like to receive The Economist 
regularly please fill in your name and address 
and hand this order to your newsagent—or 
send it direct to the publisher at the address 
below. If you would like to give The Economist 
to a friend, we will gladly arrange for a gift 
card to be sent with the first copy. 

Annual Subscription by ordinary mail UK SJS.O.Od; USA § 19,50; 
a/sewhare overseas £6. lO.Od. By air see page 467. 

□ Payment enclosed □ Please send bill 

The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.t. 


The 

Economist 


NAME . 

(BLOCK CAPITALS) 


ADDRESS , 
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yOtlCES 


THE ROVAL BANK OF CANADA 

DIVIDEND NO. 306 

NOTH I IS HEREBY GIVI N (hut a 
l: . idcnU of b0 Cents per »h«rc upon the 
paid-up capital stock of this Book ha» been 
Declared for the current quarter and will !»« 
payable at the Bank and ft« branches on and 
alter March 2, 1964, in ihareholders of record 
at the c)pK of business on January 31, 19tM. 

BV Order of the Board. 

C. B. NL APOI £. 

General Manager. 

January 22, 1964. 


THt HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 

Corporation 

NOTICE ii hereby *tven that the SHARE 
JRANM-fcR BOORS of this Corporation will 
he CLOSED Irora March 3 to 20, 1964, both 
days iaohutva, for the purpose of preparing 
lor payment of dhidend for 196J, 


Don't lose 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


ft. M. Rothschild « Sons announce that ihe General Meet lit* of ShardtoMees of Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Company on January 28, 1964^ decided that on each of the 81,223,348 shares 
outstanding at December 33, 1963. a 20 per cent, distribution from rtifc Share Premium Reserve 
be made In shares of the Company, qualifying for the, first time Cor the dividend still to be 
made payable in 1964 in respect of the year 1963. "this share distribution la exempt from 
Netherlands dividend Ids, . 


A. ON THE BEARER SHARES 

This share distribution will be available against surrender of Coupons No. 129 (and/or 
dividend coupons Scries D referred to below under B. On the registered shores "> on or after 
January 31 , 1964 , at the office of N. M, Rothschild A Sons. City Gate House. Finsbury Square. 
London, S'C-2 on business days, Saturdays excepted, between the hours ot 11 u.m. and 2pm 

B. ON THE REGISTERED, SHARES 

The record date In respect of shares registered in the Amsterdam register (including the 
United Kingdom section thereof) is February 3, 1964. Holders of shares registered in the said 
register at the dose of business on that date will receive their rights to the distribution in the 
form of dividend coupons Series D, or, should they so elect, as far as possible in the form of 
certilicates for shares of Amsterdam registry and any remainder in the form of dividend 
coupons Series D. Detailed information In respect ot the manner In which holders or registered 
shares may claim the distribution has been mulled to said shareholders. 

One dividend coupon No. 129 pertaining to a certificate evidencing 50 shares will entitle 
the holder to 10 new Shares of 20 Guilders par value. Five dividend coupons No. 129 pertainmu 
to certificates avldenolng 5 shares will entitle the holder to 5 new shores of 20 Guilders pur 
value. One dividend coupon No, 129 pertaining to a certificate evidencing 5 shares will 

entitle the holder to 1 share of 20 Guilders par value To five dividend coupons Scrim D 
the same tights Shall be attached as to one dividend coupon No 129 pertaining to a certificate 
evidencing 9 shares. 

Authorised Depositaries holding coupons No 129 and/or Scries D may present them at 
the office of N. M. Rothschild A Son> tor exchange for new share certificates to bearer or for 

shares registered In the United Kingdom Section ot ihr Amsterdam register. 

Dividend coupons No. 129 and Series D may tilvo be exchanged for .shares registered In 
the New York register, in which case they should be .sent to Hie Chase Manhattan Bank. 

New York. 

Residents of the Netherlands are not eligible to be registered as holders ol shares m the 
United Kingdom section of the Amsterdutn register or m the New York register. 

Coupons from a minimum of 2? shares or a multiple thercol must be lodged if nc* share 
certificates to bearer are required and from a minimum ot 5 shares or a multiple thereof 
if registered shares are required. 

Coupons Series D may be amalgamated with coupon* No. 129 in order to muke up the 
appropriate number required for presentation. Fractions of a Rhare will not be issued. Coupons 
must be listed In triplicate on special forms which are available from N. Nl. Rothschild A Sons, 
and must be left for an appropriate period lot examination 

Further Information is obtainable from N M Rothschild A Sons City Gate House 
Finsbury Square. London, E.C.2 


control of 
your company 


EDITH will help you to provide for 
Estate Duty—without loss of control. 
EDITH purchases and holds minority 
shareholdings in private and smaller 
public companies 


*Pio\ iding for Estate Duty’ 
will be sent on request 


Estate Duties 


TENDER NOTICE 


Investment 


The Chief Purchase Officer, East Pakistan Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, EPIDC House, Motijheel, Dacca, invites 
sealed quotations for supply of Broad Looms on C&F Chalna 
basis. The quotations should reach the Chief Purchase Officer, East 
Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation, EPIDC House, 
Motijheel, Dacca, by ID a.m. on February 20, 1964. The quotations 
received will be opened in public at 11 a.m. on the same day. 

Tender documents with detailed specifications will be available 
from the following offices on payment of Rs. 25.00 per set or its 
equivalent in U.K.: 

(1) The Deputy Chief Accountant (I), E.P.ID.C., EPIDC 
House, Motijheel, Dacca. 

(2) The Liaison Officer, E.P.I.D.C., WPIDC House, Kutchery 
Roa<^ Karachi. 

(3) The Shipping Officer, E.P.I.D.C., Jehan Building, Agrabad, 
Chittagong. 

(4) The Shipping Officer, E.P.I.D.C., 37, B, Dcy Road, 
Khulna. 

(5) M/s. Anaxgrand Ltd., Coronation House, 4 Lloyds 
Avenue, London, E.C.3. (Agents for EPIDC in U.K. and 
the Continent.) 


Trust Limited 


7 Copthall Avenue, London EC2 
National 0j81 


and all branches throughout the country 
of the Secretaries and Managers 
Industrial & Commercial Finance 
Corporation Limited 


A, H, KHAN,. 

Chief Purchase Officer. 
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WEST RIDING WORSTED ANt) 
WOOLLEN MILLS LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting of the Company will be held on 
I2rh February, 1964, to receive the report and accounts for the year 
ended 31st August, 1963, and to declare a dividend. 

The Directors have recommended the payment on 13th February 
of a final dividend of 15 per cent (less tax) on the Ordinary Shares, 
making 23 per cent (less tax) for the year. 

The following summaries are extracted from the accounts. 

Profit of Group Before Taxation ... £1,301,162 

Dealt with as follows: 

Taxation . £583,102 

Retained . ... 374,559 

Dividends (net) : 

6 per cent Preference . 22,969 

Ordinary., 321,232 

- £1,301,862 

Net Assets : 

Current Assets less Current Liabilities ... £4,645,293 

Fixed Assets less Depreciation . 3,600,202 

£8,245,495 

Represented by:— 

Preference Share Capital. £625,000 

Ordinary Share Capital . 2,280,266 

Share Premium Account. 96,306 

Capital Reserves . 160,823 

Revenue Reserves . 4,652,100 

-- 7,814,495 

Amount set aside for Future Income Tax 431,000 

£8,245,495 

It is intended that the Company’s capita! be increased to £5,000,000 
by the creation of 1,000,000 £1 Ordinary Shares and that a one-for- 
threc scrip issue be made. 


attend thn largest annual woifd gathering 

In ffta field of electronics v 

from 7th t© 12th February, ISM 

at Porte da Versailles, Paris 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 




All components, tubes and 
semi-conductors, electroacoustiq measuring 
and control equipment.... 



for all Information and 
iterature: 

J.D.S.A. 23, rue tie lalrec'i 
Paris tie - Patsy IMi 


Come to the Mandarin hotel 
and all the excitement of 
Hong Kong Island! 


ON THE EDGE of the harbor, 
and In tho midst of the aneien* 
delights of Hong Kong Island, our 
brand-new Mandarin invites you 
to one of the spectacular views of 
the world from your ptiva*e bal¬ 
cony and picture window. 


27 STORIES NEARER the 

sun, water-sprites and mosaics 
decorate the Oriental garden end 
swimming pool 8top our inconv 
parable Mandarin, flefbw. 650 air- 
conditioned rooms (complete with 
baths) of Mandarin comfort. 



•MqanctM 

For reaervatkma, contact your Travel Agent er phone; L0NOON: REGent 4642 
MANCHESTER: SLAekfHerq lit* • RIRMtftCHAM: CEN<r*l 2649 
eiAMOWt CENtral 9030 




ItfMSM PF iNTSHCONTWlNtA*. Rega.^HfC* 



Your hand can be on the wheel alongside 
the coxswain's, for every donation helps 
atber a life-boat on an errand of mercy, 
^he life-boat service depends 
ENTIRELY upon voluntary support. 
Send donation* tot 

ROYAL XATIOSTAtj LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
4S GROSVBNpfe GARDENS LONDON S.W.t. 
Ti'taniirir: TfaDuht of Northumberland, A” A 
Storelary: Stiriwg XVhoiiw, E*q. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


CCONOMIST-EXTEL 

INDICATOR 

(1953*100) 


financial 

TIMES 

(1935*100) 


F T-ACTUARIES 
INDICES 


Prices 1963-64 

High 


Jan. 


Neon 

^ Close 

Yield ' 

i % 

391-9 j 

391-1 

4-48 

391 2 | 

390 8 

4*48 ! 

390-2 , 

387-6 

4-52 | 

386-1 

383*3 

4-57 

383 5 

384-4 

4*56, 

385 5 | 

386*5 

4*53 * 


Ord. 

Index 

332 4 
331 0 


Yield 

% 

4-80 

481 


329 6 4 87 
325 3 49-3 


327*3 

328*9 


4-90 

4-88 


(April 10. 1962 

= 100) 

Bargains 



% 




Marked 

61/10*3 

51/1' 

5 



2*2% 


57/3 

46/7' 

4'i 

500 

Yield 

Consols 


21/6 

17/4' 

6 1 2 

Shares 

% 

Yield 


07/3 

73/7* 

7* 2 





82/3 

65/4' 

7 

112*48 

4*35 

5-84 

14.606 

82/- 

66/4'i 

6^3 

112*09 

4 37 

5*84 

14,632 

60/- 

48/1 >2 

4 

IN *57 

4 39 

5 84 

15,094 

44/3 

37/9 

6 

110*13 

4-45 

5-84 

18,636 

|£255,4 

|£2I9.* 

|$2 10 

110*25 

4-41 

5 88 

18.045 

56/- 

1 37/9 

9 

110*57 

4-44 

5 86 

15,494 

37/6*4 

33/1*2 

4-4 


High, 414*9 (January 3, 1964) 
Lew. 343 6 (January 23. '1943) 


High. 352 2 
(January!. 1964) 
Low. 279*6 
(January 28.1963) 


High. 117 95 (January 3. 1964) 
Low. 95 58 O^nuary 28, 1963) 


Price*, 1963-64 


High 


Mi».a 
94 
95S 
98iS| 6 
90'3,6 
96*>,* 
845,6 
83'*,d 
82",a 
104 s , 
68 ', 
72 s n 
102 > 4 
72*4 

55*. 

S ' 4 

84",« 
68'J U 
71^16 


Low 


9*l t 

9«>n 

90 7 g 

90»» 

91 

95*4 

85*0 

92*0 

78 

77 

75*4 

971, 

60*4 

64*, 

91*4 

643, 

573 4 

56*2 

48l 2 

41*4 

407, 

81 

78 1 • 
6I* S 
64'j 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Funding 3%. 


Saving* Bonds 3%.. 


Price. 

Jan. 

22 . 

1964 


Price. 

Sr 

1964 


N*t Red. 
Yield, 
Jan. 29, 
J9645 


Gran Red 
Yield, 
Jan. 29, 
1964 


Treasury 3' 2 %. 

Treasury 3' 2 %. 

Funding 5 * 2 % ... 

Redemption 3% 

! Funding 3'>% .. 

| Treasury 5*2%• ■ 

Contois 4%.... 

War Loan 3' 2 %. 

Conv. 3'a%.... 

Treasury 3% ... 

Consol* 2',% 

Treasury 2' 2 %.. 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 

British Electric 3* a %.1976-79 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 . 

British Transport 3%..... 1978-88 


. J963-64 ' 

99'9 n 

99*0 

y d, 

2 6 


s. 

16 

d. 

5/ 

.1955-65 1 

97**32 

97*4 

7 8 


10 

8 / 

..1964-67 
.,1966-68 1 

93*32 
927n 
94", s 

V 7 il 

92 3 |0 

93* 14 * 
95V 

13 8 

14 10 

12 2 

4 

15 

19 

19 

II 

..1920-76 , 

97 » 8 

2 7 


14 

0 * 

..1960-70 

897,0 

88 * 

17 II 

5 

2 

61 

.1960-90 

94 * 4 

94*4 

1 II 

4 

15 

01 

..1965-75 

8 O*, 0 * 

80'i» 

19 0 

5 

5 

31 


.1977-80 
Treasury 3'j%.1979-81 

Funding 5*2%.1982-84 , 

“ ■ ..1986-96! 

.1999-2004 i 

.2008-12 , 

. .after Fob. 1957 ! 

.after 1952 

, .after Apr. 1961 
. .after Apr. 1966 

.after Apr. 1975 


79l 2 

78*g* 

98*e 

63*8 

66*e 

95*8 

66 * 4 * 

59 

593 f 

SO 7 , 

42 7 g 

42 7 , 

84’ 

BO*, 

63 7 g 

66*2 


79*4 

77V 

98', 

63 

66*0 

95 

66 * 

58'*, 

59 
50*4 
42*4 
42*4 
84 7 , 
80'. 
63*0 
66'4 


17 10 

18 7 
10 3 
17 7 
15 II 
12 II 


ia 


11 10 

12 6 
17 II 
17 7 
17 8 

0 8 


Prices, 1963-64 
Low 


High 

91 '§ 
105*2 
72 
106 
81 
95 
71 

93*4 

96 7 e 

100*0 

IOM 4 

52*, 

98* 9 

100 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price, Price. 
Jan. 22, Jan. 29. 
1 1964 ; 1964 


86* t 
96 
57 
100 
78 
91*4 
58*4 
87*2 
92'4 
96 
96 12 
46*4 
90' 8 
95 


Northern Rhodesia 6 %. 


13 71 
10 6 / 
12 II I 
19 0/ 

2 f 

3 f 
If 

If 

9 5 
41 


Red. Yield. 
Jan. 29, 

> 1964 


Agricultural Morcgaga 5%.... 


, L.C.C. 3%. 

L.C.C. 5%. 

Middlesex 5' 4 %.........,... 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


..1965-69 

89V 

89*a 

8 

..1974-76 

I02'i 

102*1 

17 

..1973-75 

70 

69 


,. 1976-80 

102*4 

100 * 


..1978-81 

73 

72 


..1965-67 

94'! 

94*4 

5 10 

..1987-92 

62* 

60 

8 0 

.. 1959-89 

88 ' 2 

88*4 

5 17 

..1967-70 [ 

94*i 

94*2 

5 5 

..1971-73 | 

96* 4 

96*i 

5 10 

..1976-79 

98 

97*4 

5 10 

after 1920 , 

48*a 

48*i 

6 4 

.. 1980-83 

93*4 

93'j 

5 13 

.1980 

98*0 

97'§ 

5 13 


jg. 

S 

Atch. Topeka .... 28 7 , 

Can. Pacific. 34 * 4 

Pennsylvania.: 28< 4 

Union Pacific .... I 40 7 , 
Amar. Electric ... 40*, 

Am. Tel. A Tel. .. I46 7 t 

Cons. Edison. 85*, 

Int. Tel. A Tel.... 55*, 

Western Union .. 32*, 

Alcoa. 72*4 

Aluminium. 28*, 

Amer. Can,.. 43*| 

Am. Smelrfeg . 

Am. Viscose.. 

Anaconda ute. 

Beth. Steenj},. 

■■■Sr 

Celanese 


Jan. 


Jan. 

Jan. i 

29 


22 

29 I 

$ 


$ 

8 1 

28'j 

Chrysler. 

38*0 

39 i* 

33 

Col. Palmolive. 

40 s , 

397, 

29*, 

Crown Zeller.. 

54*0 

I 53*4 

39 7 , 

Distillers Seag.. 

49*0 

1 49*4 

40 7 s 

Douglas. 

1 2 l*s 

1 24 

144 

j Dow Chemical. 

I 69 5 s 

66*4 

64< t 

j Du Pont. 

;25l s e 

l249*i 

56' a 

, East. Kodak ... 

1116 

115*4 

32 

! Ford Motor ... 

! 51*4 

49*2 

73*4 

Gen. Electric .. 

1 *5 

86 

27*4 

1 General Foods . 

88 

89*4 


Jan. : Jan. 
22 29 

$ I 

Inter. Paper ... 33 {32 

Kennecott. 79*, . 76' 2 

Litton Inds. 70*4 67*a 

Monsanto. 64*i 63 *1 

Nat. Distillers.. 24 7 , 24' 2 

Pan-American . ' 60*, 59*| 

Procter Gamble ' 83*, i 8 I 7 , 
Radio Corpn... 1 111 *4 H093, 
Sears Roebuck. 104*6 !|04 T , 


89 

H Si: 

> un: 


General Motor* r 78 

’ cSftjT', io't 

38*4 Int Harvester. .V 60'g 
607a inter. Nickel .. . 72 


78*0 

' 

50*4 

43*0 

« 0 > c 


Shall Oil. | 48*0 

Socony-Mobil.. ; 70 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 

Sdind, Oil N.J.. 

Union Carbide. 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric. 
Woolworth..., 

Xerox .,.. f ,., 


64 7 , 
’ 77 7 f 
123*4 
W's 
32*0 
75 9 
85 


47 7 b 
TO' a" 
64* 8 
81 > 2 
I22' 8 
55*i 

78*4 


Standard sn^f FoopN Indices (1941-^3*10) 



i;S:.r vuw 

15 

Ralls 

-S'* 

50 

UtIUtlei 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

^Aonds 

Yield 

% 

grY’j 

: £ ' 
t. v h 

Mu.. 

40-45 

H 

I 

i!j 

4*30 

67 3) 
*7-31 
47% 
47>0F" 

if 

,329 

3-32 

"* -• ■ 

IS 

ss 

4 17 

1 ;, .{ 

4-15 

pis 

425 



' .Uw u j55*48 ^ 0 . % 1963). 



. 65/- 
£21*4 
, 56/6 
|£297, 6 
49/3 
38/3 
36/3 
76/6 
57/6 
16/3 
16/3 
18/3 
41/6 

15/7'j 

17/7'i 

14/6 
29/2*4 
23/9 
25/4i 2 
66 /- 
27, - 
19/9 

66/6 

26/6 

34/3 

13/9 

16/- 

30/- 

28 / l' I 

21 /- 


52/6 

£16*4 

47/6 
£25', * 
42/3 
31/3 
31/3 
63/- 
49/6 
11/9 
11/6 
14/6 
31/- 

12/1 ' 2 

12/9 
13 /- 
21/9 
16 /10 1 2 
18 /- 
49/6 
22/6 
I S 10*2 

46/7'j | 
19/10*2 
18/6 
9/4 1 2 ; 
12 /- 
20/6 I 

23/- I 
I6/4I 2 


Last Two 
Dividends 
( 0 ) <« (c) 


5 12 
7 * 2 b 
7*jb 

7 b 
6h b 

8 b 
3<ia 

I$2-I5 c 
I0t$c 
44 b 
7' 2 o 

, Vi 

|$2 55 c 
5 a 

7 'id 

2 *i a 

6*4 b 

8 b 
5 a 
4 a 

4 a 

9 b 
9'jb 
4'jt a 

5 a 
12*2 fa 
5 a 
5 a 

IS b. 
5 a 


7« 3 b 
II/- b 
7' 3 t, 
|$2 50 c 
10 b 

15 b 

5*'i b 
6' 4 n 

3 a 

10 c 

11 b 

22*2 fa 

4 a 

4 a 
7 1 2 fa 

I4'2 c 
6*3 a 
10 b 
10 c 
6 a 

10 b 

5*a b ! 
9 c | 

16 a 

I r-jt 

16 *2 fa 

11 b 
10 c 

5 a 


3 a 
4'i a . 
7 a ' 
3 ' 2 o ; 
6 a | 
5 0 
10 c ! 
12 b 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


BANKS. DISCOUNT A HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Midland. £1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster *B'.£1 

Australia & N. Z.£1 

Bk. Lend. A S. Amer..£l 
Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of NewS. Wales. £20 

Barclays D.C.O.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk’g. A Shing. . .$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada. ..$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schroders.£1 

Union Discount .£1 

Bowmakcr.5/- 

Lombard Banking ...5/- 
Mercantile Credit . . .5/- 
United Domini. Tst.. .5/- 
BREWERIES, Etc. 
Allied Breweries . ..5/- 
Bass. Mitchells A B . . 5/- 
Charrmgton United 5/- 

Distillers. 10/- 

Gumneu .5/- 

Harveys.5/- 

Scottish A Newc. Brew. £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbrtad 'A'.5/- 

BUILDING. PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crittall Mfg.5/- 

liuernational Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEMICAL 


Pnc*. 
Jan. 22. 
j 1964 


Prke. 
Jan. 29. 
1964 


Yield. 

I C °"‘ r 


52/10*1* 

51/4*2 

389 

47/9" 

46/7*2 

4-29 

17/10*2 

• 7/6 

4 00 

75/-* 

73/7*2 

4 07 

68/4 <2* 

; 65/4*2 

4-28 | 

69/4*2* 

66/4*2 

4 01 ! 

57/6 

57/3 

4-19 ) 

40/3 

39/6 

4 81 | 

£243, 6 

£24*, 

2-92 

56/- 

55/6 

2-88 ! 

37 /—l| 

35/611 

5 00 

56/6 

55/6 

5-41 

£21*4 

£20*0 

3-98 

49/9 

: 47/6 

3-47 

£28* ,t | 

£28*16 

2 98 

46/3 

! 45/3 

6-63 1 

34/6 1 

33/6 

3-36 

32/6 1 

31/6 

2-78^ 

69/- 

66/6 

2-41 { 

50/6* 

50/9 

4-93 ; 

13/1V 

12/3 

4 49 

14/6 

13/6 

4 63** 


16/- 

32/9 


15 /- 

31/9 


14/6 14/6 

l6/4' 2 16/3 

13/9 13/6 

2S/9H 25/3 

22/5' 4 g 22/9g 

18/6 18/3 

64/- 62/6* 

25/- . 24/6 

17/3 17/- 

61/- 1 60/6 

25/4*2|| 23/6(1 

30/6 29/7 '1 

13/1*2 , 13/1>2 

14/6 14/3 

25/6 27/3 

25/- 25/6 

l9/4' 2 18/2*4 


4 17 


15 
44 
• 16 * 
291 
II 
3-20 
4 29 
4*41 

2 76 

3 83 
2 70 
4*44 
6-32 
2 94 
I 96 

4 67 


IL 
2 " 
IU 

1 *4 
1*4 

l J 4 

2 


7': 

l*i 

2*4 

2'4 

2'j 


24/2»4 

18/9*4 

! H *2 b 

4*20 

Albright A Wilson 

...5/- 23/9 

23/6 

4-26 

Mi 

19/9 

. 15/3 

5 0 

10 b 

Borax Defd. 

...5/- 17/- 

! 17/6" 

4 29 

2 

44/- 

29/1 '2 

1 36/5 '4 

1 5 a 

6 b 

Fisons . 

. ...£l 40/6 

1 41/- 

4 88 

"4 

50/- 

6<40 

7*i b 

ICI. 

. ...£l 45/4'i 

44/4'i 

4 SI*' 

1 4 

17/3 

14/- 

6<4 b 

3*4 0 

Monsanto. 5/- 15/3 

DRAPERY A STORES 

15/l'i 

3-31 

It 

27/6 

22/1*i 

9 b 

4 a 

Boots Pure Drug 

..5/- 23/3 

23/- 

2 83 ; 

2', 

29/6 

17/6 

5 b 

2 a 

Montague Burton 

. 10/- 22/9 

22/- 

3-18 

1 *4 

50/6 

40/6 

5 5 s 

I4>« fa 

Debenhams. 

.10/- 4l/4* 2 

40/10 '2 

4 89 

1*. 

54 I0'i 

43/- 

31 '4 

10 a 

G U.S. ‘A’. 

■ 5/- 49/- 

48/1 '1 

3 25 

2 

35/4' 2 

27/9 

20 

I4* A o 

House of Fraser .. 

..5/- 30/6 

29/- ; 

1 517 

l'i 

16/9 

13/4'i 

8 

5 a 

Lewis’s Invest. Tst. 

..4/- 14/- 

1 13/4*2 

3 89 

2 

73/- 

53/4'-> 

35 

)l' 4 a 

Marks A Spencer 1 

A’ 5/- 66/- 

64/- 

1 2-73 ; 

I'j 

37/9 

28/6 ‘ 

2l*i 

7'i a 

United Drapery .. 

..5/- 32/1 O' 2 

31/7*2 

3 43 

*i 

66/7 '2 

45/- 

10*6 

29** b 

Woolworth. 

OIL 

British Petroleum 

..5/- 62/6 

60/1' 2 ’ 

3 33 

1*. 

61 '9 

| 46/6 

+8»i 

+3*j a 

...£l 57/6 

57/ Hi 

6 67 

2'i 

69/3 

1 44/10 '2 
!£I6*, 6 

+ M*4 

t3*4 0 

Burmah Oil. 

£1 63/6 

63/7*2 

7 06"'* 

1*4 

£21 'b 

13 

18*4 b 

Royal Dutch . 

.20 fl. £20*a 

£31 'is 
40/4 'j| 
28/- 

3 53** 

2'; 

41 19 
32/6 

( 33/5*4 
| 22/9 

t22*j 

118*3 fa 

Shell Transport ., 
Ultramar. 

..5/- 40/6|| 

. 10/- 28/- 

6 07"* 

2'* 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Jan. 22 Jan. 29 


I Jan. 22 Jan. 29 


Jan. 22 Jan, 29 


FRANCE 

Air Liquide... 
Banquede Paris 
Citroen ...... 

C. F. Petrole.. 

Cie. G. d’Etect. 
Machines Bull. 

Pechiney . 

Pnntempa.... 
Rhone-Poulenc 

S.I.M. 

Samt-Gobsin.. 

Usinor .. .... J6I 
Index .... 104 8 
High ... 107 2 
Low -9 

Dec. 31, 1963' 


Frcs. 

896 
368 
159 
266 
616 
201 
I87-7- 
375 ; 
364 1 
340 , 
272 , 


Frcs. GERMANY 
876 A.E.G.. .. 

370 5 Bad'che. Anil 
158 Bayer 
263*1 Commerzbank 
Deutsche Bank 
Hoechst Farb.. 
188■ 3i Kundenkredit 
353*51 Loewenbrau.. 
361 *5| Mannesmann 


t04 2 
(13.1.64) 
( 6.1.64 ) 
*100. 



ITALY 

Ats Generali 
Breda ...... 

Edison. 

Fiat. 

Finsider. 

La Cencrale . 

Montecattni. 

Motta. 19,890 19.500 

Olivetti. 2,375 2,270 

Pirelli S.p A... *4,975 5,070 

Rmascente- ' 604 593 

Sma Viscose... ! ,4.47.4 4355 

Index S39 M, M-S7 
High.. 4 673 06 (UL_ 
Low.... *SU25 (8W.6: 
I9S0**J00. 


Lire 1 Lire 
.103350 104,500 
5,050 5,020 

3.M2 -- 

2,372 
934 
10320 
2,073 
19,890 
2,375 
*4t975 
1 604 
' 17.4. 


335 ' Siemens 
272*5 Thyssen-Huettt 
160 , Volkswagon . .. 

Herstatt Index 102*33 

Dec 31, 

mi 

2,376 Cockerlll-Oug. 2,500 3 

930 Etfperance Long 5.370 3 

10.350 Hobqken., 17.300 17 

2,081 innovation .... j 6,739 i 

Photo Gavaert . 1 2,490 3 

Sidro. 934 1 s , 

Soc. Generate.. 16,350 fA 

Sefina. 

Un. Mtniene I/ID 


% HOLLAND % I % 

488'iiA.K.U. 542*! 1 5411 4 

542 Bijenkorf., 858 > 876 

592*3 Hemekens ... 473' 2 465 

557 lnterunie(FI.50) FI.207 lFI.207 
557 K. N. Hoogoven , 603* 4 ! 613'? 

5l3*a Kon. Zout-Ket. 835 . 845 

454 , Philips (FI.25L. H.JS7^FU56 1 
•t r l20 Robecb (FI.50). FI.235 lFI.235 
216 , Rotserdam ik.. 351*4 353', 

190 Thonfassep A D. 770 765 


wrrv (tnomaisen * u. uv 

" J \4dex ... 352’I 347 8 

358-7 (9.9.63) 

320-7 (3.1.63) 

' .1953*= 100. 


X. , SWEDEN I 

» AW*UvalB.... 

S iHfelctrolux — 
60 CHcssonB.Kr.35 
20 Skend. Banken. 
>50 Sv. Cellulose* • • , 
40 Sv. Handtflkbank 
06 Tandstk.BKr.50 


Kr. 
346 
297 
157 
165 
270 

176 


Kr. 
348 
305 
157 
168 
1 250 
249 
270 
177 
213-85 




31, 1953-1j 


209 77 _ 

,gh ... 213 83 (29 1.64) 

Afcv. j:.. ■ 14& (ti (i-i^ 
J5T P6C. 29, \95i r 100. 

i#ORWAY °/n 
Bp-gens Priv’bk. 202 {j 


SrgensPriv’bk. 
IBftrregaard.... I96' 4 
i lorsk Hydro.. 260 


191 

255 


for ux at 7s. 9d. In £. ft 6k capltatiutloh. f Ex right* ft Equl4ele4t to 8*0 
(e) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or pass* 0 
ip) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia A Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industria’ Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Ca 4.U0I c * 


- _ t Tax fr*e. _ _ _ 

(a) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, ^c) Year’s dividend. 































































































£ ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 1, 1964 

NDON : NEW YORK : FRANCE 
rMANY HOLLAND : ITALY 
: L GIUM SWEDEN : NORWAY 


. 1963-64 


14/4'! 

29/74 

5/8*4 

27/4*2 

24/3 

14 /- 

27/- 

56/4 

55/6 

70/3 

n/104 

ro/6 

H/3 
67/Mj 
14/6 
65/- 
15/9 
39/9 
49/- 
26/10*2 
52/- 
17/6 
IV- 


Ust Two 
Dividend* 


6' 4 b 
4* 2 0 
7 tl t> 
,19**b 
l«4b 
7 a 
i3 a 
S a 
4i a a 
10 b 
10 b 
*l4c 
212, b 

27',-c 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


| Price, • Price, YioJd. 

I Jam. 22, * Jan. 29, Jan. 29. 
1964 , 1964 1964 


, ELECTRICAL A. RADIO 

! A.EJ.£1 

. B.I.C.C,.. l\ 

i Crompton Ptrkinson 5/- 

Qecca.J0/- 

J E.M.1.60/— 

; EWiess-Aiitomation.. .5/-* 
\ English Electric....... U 

! General Electric.;£l 

C. A* Parsons.£1 

Philip* Lamp Work*'10 ft 

Plemey....10/- 

Pye (Cambridge) . .. .3/*- 

Rad<* Rentals.5/- 

A. ReyrdUe.....£1 

Tfcorn Electrical.5/- 


4*2<* 
4 o 
9 b 
*0 * 
24* 


5 o 


Babcock A Wilcox... .£1 

John Brown.£t 

Caqimoll Laird.5/- 

4rtternat;Oombuit. , .57- 

Swan Hunter ,.£1 

John'Thompson .... .%/- 
Coventry Gauge...,f0/- 

Atfred Herbert.Cl 

AlUed Ironfounders., .Cf 

AverV*.£T 

B.S.A.10/- 

Gtorgd Cohen.5/- 

Oavy-Ashmore .. ,.. .57- 

Guest Keen.<Il 

Hoad Wrlghtson.5/- 

MetalBox.£1 

FU«isome & Plarles.. .5/- 

Rehofd Crains.£1 

Tube Investments.£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thos. W.).£L 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
Woodall-Duckham.. .5/- 
F000 A TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/~ 
Assoc, British Foods,. I/- 

Bovr.l.£1 

Brooke Bond ‘B’ .... &/- 

Fitch Lovell...2/6 

International Stores .5/- 

Llyem / A*.£* 

Ranks Hovis.10/- 


j 40/- 
1?$'’ 
fSfc 

“ 66/3 
; 65/3 
i«9/- 
; 77/M, 

iwr* 

jsfc, 

42/3 

lift, 

! 36>M' a 


$ 


J7/9 

45/7, 

fca/- 

29/9 

69/6 

17/6 

i8/r«2 


28/9 
7/3 
#5/6 
I W/9 
; *0/9 
| 14/10*2 

I 76/6 
32/44 , 


2 b 
10 a 

. 5> a' 

15;g 

52j0 


5p4lleri.5/- ! 63/6 


J 5/4*2 

I4/Mj 
w/4i; 

75/9 
15/6 
24/- 
20/8*4 
16/6 
73/4i 2 
i 13/3*4 

« -W 

i 

«/4i 2 
IH/5 1 
77/6 
46/3 
146/3 
17/41, 

Ip 

185/- 

’!$, PS** 

In 

i ' 'ransport, 


1ft# l 

20 a ! 
1262, c | 
12*20 
H2 3 nr | 
! 50 0 
H d 

S O a 
IW 

I6*i> 

Ipjb 

5 b 
U'ib 

20 c 

?*4 

4 C 
I7i t b 


I0» l4 b 


SO/9 

6/10*2 i 

14/9 | 

50/- 
24/6 f 
42/9 

33.6 j 
43/3 I 
5/8 
63/3 
38/6 

4o , 

213, 

37/6 

88/9 


I6 + 


Tate A Lyle.£1 

Tesco Stores.I/- 

UnW**.5/- 

Brit. Amer. Tobac,.. 10/- 

Gellaher.10/- 

imperial Tobacco.... .£1 
INSURANCE 

Britannic ... 57- 

Commercial Union . .5/- 
>Equity Ak Law Life... 57- 
General Accident .. .5/- 

Q e a rdi a w.5/- 

Lbgal & General ... .5/- 
Northerp A Empl.£1 

Prudential *A*!!!**?!4/- 

ftoyal.5/- 

Roynl Exchange.£1 

noTPtfif > ft if irnft E r 

S irSCdT: .,5/- 

ritish Mdtap . .: .‘ . .57- 

IWesMotors “A*.. .4/- 

Lhvlpnd Motors.£1 

- w j Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- 

53* o Ounfop Rubber ,., **1° 

~ Efc 

'M l 

«eese43eduld ...5/- >11276 

% , 011 

" .Mfclfil 

Shod, Anglo-Amer. /- 69! . 

De Beers Defd. Reg. 5/- 237L 
-n9t*iag«Mi4tel....n.p.v. Kl^l*, 
ondon Tin.4/- r7'j 

IXZ '.— 


f Prices, 1963-64, 

Cover 1 _1. ___ 

, | High, || Lew I 

M-- \W 

2 iM 

B479 - 27/9 

i»S 

65/- 

BE/t'x k27/». . 
60/9 .41/7*2 

21/1-4' *W&6 
68/3 31/7*2 

187104 24/r 
*9W# 33/6 

4 bi JiS 

^4 ■ 

'M iU !24o., 

S9/X. 149/24 

i»/T' 2 

59/6 45/4 

63/6 53/3 

% H 

27/6 20/» 

tHF- 

30/6 21/3 

RB/I*> 78/70*2 
32/J04 22/3 
45/9 »/- 

77/9 52/2*4 

97/- 71/3 

- 19/9 

14/70*2 


32/6 

27/6 

JB/- 

,0^0*2 


17/3 

16/4*2 

BI/lOV 

• 29/9*4 
5/11*4 

100/3 

:^T7T 

35/5*4 

16/7*2 

13/674 

3T/T4 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) id 


4:r 


i+r* 

!?U 


26/9 1^/9 

^ ^ ISU 

W/-' B4b 

^ 

34/6 26/3 7i,ja 

5D/U 32/4 1 
30/-’ ft/*- 

7/3 5/4*2 12*2 0 

6/1*2 4/7* a 30 b 

180/- 64/6 30 b 


ORDfWA^t 

STCTCKS 


^rlce. 
Jan. 22, 

1964 


465 


Price, Yield, 

Jan. 29, Jan. 29. Cover 
T964 1964 


Assoc. British Picture 6/^ ,19/4*2 
Assoc. Television W fi/n lIB/I*g 

. Beeohem Group.5/w «S/- 

! Booker Bros. MeC, 10/w 21/9 

j British Match.£1 42/6 

| British OkNti;....’,^ 4S/6 

| Bricfah Ropes ---&/~ 31/4*2 

ButWn’i...P/- M/ltfli 

De La Rue.10/- 36/9 

Dragee.29/9 

Gestetner 'A'.».!/•* 32/- 

G*exe....40/- 37/104 

Hennsona A Cr. Dafd. £4 63/- 

Hoa x er .‘A’-.-5/-, 45/4*2 

Hudson's Bay.CLjWB/- 

.lUord.. 

LC.T.S/-* 

Meec# <A’..5/- 55/3 

National Canning.£1 54/6 

Powell Duffryn ..... 10/- 24/3 
Rank Organisation.. .5/- 62/- 

Steetley . ..75/- 

ThomsiTnnhi . ;.v, 

Tu rner & Newaif.;.. M 5Y/J 

Unilever.5/- 35/9 

Unilever N.V.IIR. 

United Glass.5/- 

Uniwd Molesees 107- 

PAPER g NEWSPAPERS 

FinaneHl News.5/“ 41/6 

Finantiat Timet.5/- 96/3 

Internat. Publishing. .5/- 17/6* 4 

News of the World.. 5/- 29/6 
W. H. Smith A Son ‘A’ £1 54/6 

Thomson Org’n.5/- 17/3 

Bowater Paper.£1 41/9 

Buntl Pul|a«... a .5/- «i b 

Purnell.5/- , 22/3 

Reed P a per.£1 f57/6 

WigginaTbbge^..£1 1 58/9 

.Cftbllks.£1 28/3 

Dorman Long..Cl 22/f* 2 

Lancashire $«eel.£ I 20.^7* a * 

South Durham.£1 14/7 U 

Steel Co. of Wales.... £ I 20/6 

Stewaru A Lloyds.£1 39/6 

John Summers.£1 3|/- 

Umted Steel.£1 25/3 

TEXTILES 

English Sevying Cotton £ I j 43/4*2 
Fme Spinndrs ........ £1 i 29/4> a g 

■ Lancashire Cotton ... .£1 43/4*, 

I Courtsulds.£1 72/- 

West Riding Worsted £1 89/6* 

Wooicombers.£1 26/6 

Bradford brors.£1 22/74 

Calico Printers...... 5/- m6J 4 

Coats. Patqnsft B;....£l 48/- 

Jute Industries.10/- 10/10*2 

TRUSTS, LAND A 
PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- M/9 

B.E.T. A’Oefd... .5/- 54/6 

CaH« A Wireleu, .$/- 20/- 
City Centre Prop!. .5/- 4t/10* 2 

.City Lend., Beal Prop- Ll 73/9 . 

Philip H»U......V- ?0A 

Industrial i General f/- 30/- 

Land Securities^10/104 
Lend. Cnty. Freehld. 10/- 30/4*2 
TEA g RUBBER 

Cons. Tea A Lands.... £ i 49/9 

Jokai (Assam).£1 28/9 

Highlands A Lowlands!/- 6/74 
London Asiatic.. , 

United Sua Belong. r/Tef 67/3 


i'i 

'"th 


8^00 


1*4 


43/lK 

69/9*4 

89/6 

26/9 

22/4*1 

l7/7*i 




5-19 

16*57 
12 95 
11*90 
15*19 
11-99 




^ORfiUeM A/ND 

. APUary p 


FRANCIT. 
GERMAC. 
ITAC.... 
DfiNAC . 


f iBjb £15/4/3 

m S» ff i 


m « 

mw e/»/* 


ovfmeAS 

: w i 

H*0 

2M 

■US 

IB 


V*«T 


TRUSTS 

January 29 


Yield I 


Bullock-Fund... Ml/W 5 - 
Cenadian hrr.... 81/3 

Canadian Fund , 

Dividend 

SSfifs? 



kuerit^iiafft.jr.;. 
Inserted (Inti.).... 
Massgch ueettt 
, Invest-T«. (US). 

'2'46 Massaceueetta 
3-19 Growth' (US)... 

nfwt 5 «£i 

EecetftMisy 

Israel Unit. _ 

A ll R oN wchi d A Pkilie 

i.il U1H. T 



«/- 

87/A 

92/- 

■life 

*#V4h 

96/9 

2*41 

1 -82 I 

0*86 

2-12 

0B4 

127/1*2 

132/104 

2-15 ] 

48/7*3 

71/f 

1*36 j 
2*31 

15379 

162/6 

2-16 { 









L2L 


r Guft»hei. 1 |4if, w 
' 4 %, After «cr ip issue. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY I, 19(W ] 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


LONDON 


Bank rate (from 
* 2 %. 3/1/63).... 
Deposit rtttf 
7 day*' notice : 
Clearing banks — 
Discount houses... 
Local authorities .. 
3 months' fixed: 

Local authorities .. 
Finance houses.... 
Cell money: 
Clearing banks’ 

minimum. 

Day-to-day spread . 


2 

2 - 2' 4 

4'« 

4's 


J&4 


Market discount rate* 

(3 months ’): % 

Treasury bills... 32*32 

Bank bills. 3 Vj is is 

Fine trade bills.. 5-54 

■uro-dollar deposits : 

7 days' notice... 3V3 7 a 
3 months’. 3 * 4 - 4 *s 

Buro-sterling deposits 
(in Paris): 

2 days'notice... 3 * j i*-4*ia 

3 months’. 4*i*-4*u 


NBW YOVIK 


Treasury Mils: % 

January 20. ]>S38 

.. 27. 3-501 

Forward cover (3 months'): 
Annual Interest cost, US dollars 


Market paper : 

Bank bills. 

Cera, of deposit. 


3*750 


COVBRBD AftBITRAGB MARGINS 


Wednesday 

Treasury Mils. 

Prime Bank Bills. 

Bis re-do liar/UK lecal 


In favour of: 

New York ... 
New York ... 


New York . 
London . 


Buro-dollars/BurO'Sterllng 

These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rotes on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Date of 
Tender 

Amount (£ million) 

Off. rad ! 

_ 1 _ 

91 Da; 

Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 1 

f 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate* 


*M55y 


a. d. 

% 

Jan. 25 

220*0 

397 2 

69 9-93 

28 

Oct. 25 

| 240*0 

426*1 

74 10-70 

33 

Nov. 1 

240-0 

428-8 

75 5-08 

26 

8 

250-0 

450-1 

75 0-62 

49 

., IS 

lS©-0 

412-2 

75 0-68 

50 

22 


426-1 

75 0*11 

41 

29 

260 0 

452-1 

74 9-42 

53 

Dec. 6 

260 0 

470-5 

75 4-58 

22 

„ 13 

240-0 

472-6 

74 8-69 

45 

„ 20 ! 

22$-0 

371-5 

74 4-54 

1 34 

.. 27 1 

240-0 

347-0 

74 5-08 

62 

1964 





)an. 3 

220*0 

388-9 

74 4-19 

44 

„ 10 

210-0 

371-4 

74 3-33 

33 

„ 17 

210-0 

340-3 

74 3-43 

38 

„ 24 

210-0 

343-3 

74 3-01 

36 


* On January 24th tenders for 91-day bills at £99 Is. 5d. 
secured 34 per cent, higher tenders being allotted In full. 
The offer for this week was for £200 million 91-day bills. 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 


Jan. 24 2,940-9 

Oct. 26 3,130*0 


Treasury Bilk 

Tap 

1,755-7 
1,821-3 


Ways and Means 

Mnncm Tot.) 

Bank of 
England 


Public 


3,150-0 

3.170*0 

3,1800 

3.180-0 

3,190*0 


Dec. 


7 3,200 0 

14 3,210-0 


1,791-9 

1,715-4 

1,711-9 

1.710-3 

1,758*0 

1.797*8 
1,822 6 


5,177 7 


184-4 

222-4 

241-8 

233*7 

266-0 

236-3 

250- 0 

246-3 

251- 9 

393 9 


1964 



1- 5 

2 - 0 


0-8 


3 3 


4,880 t 

5,173*7 

5,183*7 

5,119-1 

5,158*0 

5,128-1 

5,200*0 

5,244-9 

5,284-5 

5,571*7 


5.607 3 
5,449*2 
5.423-1 
5,220 7 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

F ollowing the recent indications by the 
American authorities that they have 
no intention of rocking the boat on short¬ 
term interest rates—at least while no one 
else does—rates in New York and London 
moved a shade closer together last week. 
At Friday’s auction of 91-day US Treasury 
bills in New York, the average rate of dis¬ 
count fell slightly for the second week run¬ 
ning to 3.501 per cent from 3.538 per cent 
the week before. In London, on the other 
hand, the rate on three-month UK 
Treasury bills rose marginally by o.i8d. per 
cent to 74s. 3.81 d. per cent at Monday’s 
tender. Nevertheless, with the cost of 
forward cover down slightly, the covered 
arbitrage margin on the three-months bills 
widened to 3.116 in favour of New York. 

The discount houses syndicate left its 
agreed bid unchanged at £99 is. 3d. for the 
sixth week running—the longest period of 
stability since i960. Outside applications 
rose and 'the houses were awarded allot¬ 
ments equivalent to only 36 per cent of 
their applications, against 38 per cent the 
week before. 

In contrast to the previous two weeks, 
money was fairly comfortable in Lombard 
Street throughout most of the week. It 
again tightened on Tuesday when the 
weekly Inland Revenue payments, season¬ 
ally heavy at this time of year, fell due. But 
sufficient help was forthcoming from the 
authorities to prevent any of the houses 
having to borrow from the Bank of 
England. 

The success of the authorities' manage¬ 
ment of the gold market was again apparent 
this week. Modest but steady demand from 
the continent had been pushing the price 
up for some time. But on Wednesday the 
price fell back by i per cent to 
$35.07^, a decline of a full cent since the 
previous Thursday and the lowest level 
since January 13 th. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 

issue Department*: 

Notes In circuletion. 

Notes in benking dept.... 
Govt, debt end securities* 

Other securities. 

Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other then gold coin 

Bonking Department: 

Deposits : 

Public account*. 

Special deposits. 

Bankers. 

Others... 

Total. 


Securities: 

Government. 

Discounts and advances. 

Other. 

Total.... 


Banking department 
Proportion ”. 


Jan. 30, 

Jan. 22, 

Jan. 29, 

1963 

1944 

1964 

2,209-8 

2,406-5 

2,398-9 

60 6 

43-9 

51-5 

2,349-0 

2,449-0 

2,449-0 

0*8 

0-8 

0-8 

0*4 

0-4 

0-4 

0*3 

0 3 

0-3 

10 9 

11-3 

10-2 

266*4 

245-0 

253-2 

73-3 

72-3 

72-6 

350*6 

320-6 

336-0 

224-9 

230-6 

235 5 

60-4 

48-5 

43-0 

20-2 

23-0 

23-5 

307 5 

302-1 

302-0 

61 4 

j 44*8 

‘ 52 3 


% 

13-6 

! 


ScLond C In st M.ill, 
■ I 2 2 Uv«k 1 Mli**T. 


* Government debt is £1 
Fiduciary isaua decreased by 
on January 22nd. 

Pmt Ofllcc Otpi . Ottawa 
1 notion. S V\ I, t eU-pImu,- 


1,015.100. capital £14.553.000, 
£50 million to £2.450 million 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE Rat 
S pot 


i 

Effective Limits 

| January 23 

January ji 

us $. 

2 78-2 82* 

2 79*3,4-1*, 4 

2 793,- 7 

Canadian $ 


3 02', 4 -S,4 

3 oai i4 -b 

French Fr... 

13 622-14 027 

13 7M 4 -<2 

n.71.,; 

Swiss Fr. .. 

II*94-12*54*. 

12 07*2-34 

I2-08.* 

Belgian Fr. 

137 06- 

139 371 j- 

139*35- 


142 05 

42*2 

At 

Dutch Gld. 

9 9834-10-28*2 

10 08*4-09 

10‘09-i/ 

W.Ger.Dm. 

II 037-11 345 

II IISr-% 

IM2*H, 

Portug. Esc. 


80-15-20 

SOI5-25 

Italian Lira . 

1725-1775 

1,741*2—42 

1.741 14 -j. 

Swedish Kr 

14 2714-14*70 

14-51 *.-3. 

I4*5l*(-i. 

Danish Kr. . 

I9*06'j-I9*62 

19-33*2-34 

19*34*1-1 

Norwgn.Kr. 

19 71-20 30*j 

20-03*4-*2 

20 03*'-* 

AustrianSch. 

72 254-73 346 

26-29 

72 25-28 

+ Official lur 





One Month Forward 


United States S. 

*$c pm—par 

‘at. pm -pa 

Canadian $ 


'gc. pm-par 

*8C pttl-pa 

French Fr... 


1 pai-'ye. dis 

Par-ijc. dr 

Swiss Fr. 


1 1 ' 4 —Ic pm 

1 *«-V* P n 

Austrian Sch. 


l|0 gro. pm-par 

10 gro. pm- 

Belgian Fr. . 


! F»r-5c. dis 

Par-5c. dn 

Danish Kr. . 


‘ 114-34 ore pm 

2-1 ore pn’ 

Dutch Gld. 


! 1*2-1'4c. pm 

l 5 a-l*ar. pr 

W. German Dm . . 

' Dg-Mapf. pm 

1 '4-! pf, pIT 

Italian Lire 


1 j 4-2 3 4 lire dis 

1 *2-2*2 lire 1 

Swedish Kr 


1 Par~*2 oro dn 

s 8-*8 ore pr 


Three Months Forward 


United States 1 



‘4 —*rC. pm 

pr 

Canadian $ 



*4-*8C pm 

! *4-»aC pn 

1 3 8-'|C dn 

! 3 1 «-Jc pn 

French Fr. 



*4- 3 4C. dis 

Swiss Fr. . . 



3*4-3c. pm 

Austrian Sch. 



15—5 gro. pm 

15-10 gro p 
l Par-5c du 

Belgian Fr. . . 



Pir-5c. dis 

Danish Kr. . . 



1 ora pm-par 

1*2-1 ore pi 

Dutch Gld... 



3*2-3' 4 c. pm 

I 3 , a-3 1 BC. pn 

W. German Dm 



3 s a-3'§pf. pm 

3*4—Jpf pm 

Italian Lire 



6*4-734 lire dis 

1 7*2-8 'i lirn 

Swedish Kr 



*4— *4 ore pm 

1 l-ljortpn 


Gold 

Price at Fixing 


s. d pei fine oz 



250/9*1 

35-OB' 

250i. 8 j ,f 

% per fine oz 



35 08 


Investment 

Currencies 


Investment $ (London). 

% pm 

I*?,* 

0 3 

Uh 

Security £ (New York). 

% pm ; 

J 0*3 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


Ordinary 


Imuuie Tim. ... 
Oth. Inland Rev. 
Cuatoms and 
Excise. 


Total. 


Ordinary 

■xpenditure 

Supply Services. 
Other... 


Total. 

Sinking Funds.. 


Estimate 

1963-64 


2.789,000 

940,0001 

2 , 732 , 00 o] 


4,839,800 


6,139,000 

748,000 


4,B87,00t| 


42,000 


" Above-line ” Burpluf 
or Deficit. 


" Below-line ” Net Expen¬ 
diture* .. 


Total Surplus nr Deficit 


April I, 
1962, 
Jan. 
26, 

1963 


April I, 
1963, 
Jan. 
25, 
1964 


1,800.089 

730,200 


2,175,544 


4.98M47 


4 . 529,737 

569.620 


1,899,167 


30,432 


1 . 730,159 

760,600 


2,225,905 


6,034,067 


n 


4,660,572 

628,015 


S,28t.607| 


31,248 


143,942 

371,261 

116,201 


281,778 


376,094 

662,672b! 


Week 

ended 

Jan. 

26. 

1963 


192,578 

22,800 


35,684 


127,058 

6,418 


113,4761 


500 


125/7021IM 


Wet 

ends 

Jan 

15 

I96 1 


171.0 

26,0 


37.41 

24M 


HW 


Cr. 

94,405 

2oVj 


243.41 


Non Market Borrowing 


Net receipts from: 

Tax Reserve Certificates 

Savings Certificates. 

Defence Bonds ....- 

Premium Savings Bondi 


Total. 


29,443 

13,100 

32.401 

11,500 


106,444 


20.3B2M7.J2 


-15,300| 
13.921 
33.300 


) -H 


l.200j 

2.936 

1.000 


S2,JML4I.** 


* Net issues to eha Civil Contingencies Fund Cl 111111 
. In 1963-64 compared with. £5 miJHIon m 1941-63* 


primed III t.n«tand by St Clement* Pres*. Ltd., Comlon. V.C 4, I’uhiAihcd bl llu 
Whm* bn II | tn. PuMuptf on it Ilia lisut. • UK -Hd . OuThcns M 
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•**' ■?*» 0' : ~ \ ; •'■ 

‘.t(fATUS ^C4^PP|S>; ... v ^ 'jyi*J ;.-r • v}*V’ >T V 

In Asia The United States would accept neutralism If it kept 4| pi%»w ia >l sm out 
(P- 500 ). t ^ 

But in Vietnam the $q?d Fidte cap*#* be won wichcNiwt^ iqgSlSijpjga^* Anaericaii 

*&*k 

General de Gaulle’s neutral Asia should not’br cUiroiwttl, even if 

designed fpyth&gtartorglory of France toed the lesser gluey of 4^4)- 


In Europe AAsay countries are«kammering «t the doorjof the cotne^ tnarket: only Austria 
m likely to get to&jffciim tetOiity. 4pi). 

in Stovonnge Shm^the First City infhe^emplds^^ Hertford- 


tkfre?(fi.$l9} 




Nuclear Ships apNk be pftt down to 

‘ much, probriliyv « i ffibe ift $■ future necessity, (p. 524). 


SdiVgi^jat;i,not too 




Tunnels For gooernmehts 


(#»• 5*«)- 


TROUBLES AND TOILS 

Cyprus Archbishop Mahafios is playing, dangerou8iy, fbr time t bt»t he has an 
. affH a id i i t. st least for a UN-bleated fMeace-hseqili^g dRpmcpt 49 *)- 

Panama No basis has been found yet for negotiations with dte Uahe^ Stadpt (p. 503). 

Splltttam The Chinese word for what Russia (toes to Marrism-Leriftpjsfta (pi 490}. 

Germany If Herr Schrbder is taking Germany towards relations with eastern 

Europe, the movement is nearly imperceptible. ($.49*), 

. Factions There’s more to riots in Calcutta and Pakistan than ttt&toua tMcfr*at(p. 493). 

Segregated housingsegregated schools -= inferior educatioa: a vicious 
equation thatAmerican Negroes are trying to. unravel (p; SH). 

GATT It isn’t only General de Gaulle who is delaying the date when the Kennedy 
round of trade negotiations will be seriously negotiated (pi 488). 

. Trade Unions New legislation is needed to give union officials—and, just as important, union 
members—adequate protection against the risk of injustice (p. 482). 

The Bomb Mr Kubrick’s film is aimed not at America, but at too coldly sophisticated 
nuclear sums (p. 485). 

The Prime Minister has usefully shown how arguments about the bomb should 
not be presented to the electorate (p. 487). 

Press Conferences President Johnson's relations with the press are exhaustingly informal (p. 504). 
How the conference trick is worked in Paris (j>. 494). 


ECONOMIC WINDS 

Chilly A cloud no bigger than a man’s hand rests lightly on Britaints economic 
horizon (p. 481). 

Tempered In Britain an uncertain year makes options a popular hedge for investors (p. 522). 

In America, they are, in another guise, a device—now under attack— for sup¬ 
plying tax-free; bonus to businessmen (p. 502). 

Weighty British mohey is as solid as British virtue : there arc other qualities ( p. 521). 

Ths Economist B Founded 1843 B 22 Ryder Street. St. James’s . London. SW1 B Detailed contents on page 481 
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“Ho backdraught-Jurt one advantage of 
Vent-Axla units for keypoint venfflattim ’ 11 


■ Hr; J ?, 


Draughtpr#oL Vent-Axia^s exotowive juntomdutic abetter ehminatfife 
backiteaught at all times. The shutter is a JBUptely balanced mechanism 
which flfcB Into the Vent-Axla unit. Whether the unit Is switched on or off, 
it acts as a non-return valve — allows air to escape ftrojn the room but 
prevents any draught cpmingr in. No backdraughts — that T s one good 
reason Why keypoint ventilation by V&tfrAxto units gives better dir 
conditions. 

Now check these other features $Heart of the Vent-Axla unit Is the 
superbly reliable capacitor motor, which gives inBtant pick-up to tforde 
different speeds (including boost) * Switches give a choice of control — 
extract/intake, or extract only *Iris shutter also available #The unit is 
beautifully designed. It can be taken down for cleaning from inside the 
room, without the use of tools * Built to last from high quality plastics 
* Costs only a few pence a week to run *The wide range of window, wall 
and roof models comes in four different sizes, tailored to moot every neal 
for koypoint ventilation at work and at homo. 

Twenty seven years of experience have made Vent-Axia the unchallenged 
leader in ventilation. Over two million units are already in daily service ,, U 
in Britain alone. 


Details of service facilities 
from these Vent-Axis branches 

Union S.W.1.60 Rochester Row, (Victoria 2244) 

Glasgow 6.2.136 Bath Street, (City 7167) 

Manchester 2.18 Lloyd Street, (Blackfrlars 0634) 
Birmingham 1. Lee Bank House, HollowayHeid,(Midland 4596) 1 
,Mil1.«mt1huRe,CLeM«n^ Road, (Bristol 77567) 
Loads 10. 49 Hunslet Lane, (Leeds 22985) 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2.42 Jesnond Rd., (Now«stle 813391)1 


LIMITED 

ASK YOUR ELECTRICAL SURRLIER f0 DEMONSTRATE VCMT-AXh I ONfTS. MOW A Wsbor of the Hall TncmiotanK Group 

Vcnt-A*la hthe'VQl&tcrrf trtda marhof Vwti-Axb UmM ' 




■ 8 1 ^SBm m I WmsB^SgsBsm 


SECOND CLASS POSIAOL IOR THE EVONOMlSt PAID AT NEW YORK. N,Y, 
PublWu’d weekly ou-ry Saturday, rtfiy-two unuv a year In I onjnn ln«lm»d. 
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LETTERS 


Unless correspondents specify to the contrary, the ^Editor retervfk 
the right to prune individual letters to fit the space availabU 


Price Fixing 

Sir— I refer to your comment (February 
ist) on the judgment of Mr Justice M^patta 
in the Restrictive Practices Court to the 
scrap agreement which, as you say, seems 
entirely fair. He himself says that the 
“ difficult and somewhat theoretical ergu? 
ment advanced by the Registrar is of no 
significance.” What everybody seems to 
have lost sight of is that it is none of the 
business of the Registrar to advance 
theoretical argument#; His lu^cdon jis to 
bring registered agrpef|^t| before the 
court, and none of us Who have been 
hammered by his activities have ever been 
able to understand by what magic he 
acquired the penetrating omniscience which 
justifies him in approaching the coiijjt, as he 
does, like an indignant economic virgin 
threatened by industrial villains. 

As you say, lofty critics of established 
practice should be “ prepared to come down 
to quantities and offer some measure of how 
much What they complain about really 
matters.” Positive complaint against any 
economic agreement which has been 
brought before the court has all along been 
negligible* Is it really unreasonable to 
suggest that the Restrictive Tirade Practices 
Act should now be amended so that nothing 
in future should be prohibited unless there 
are serious complainants against what is 
oeing done ?—Yours faithfully, 

Sheffield Richard II. Kastell 

A Pattern for Islands 

Sir —You have provoked a useful discussion 
on the problems of micro-independence in 
the Pacific (January nth). I consider it 
necessary, as I come from Ffji, to add a chal¬ 
lenging dilemma faced by the Fiji Islands. 

Fiji represents, in many ways, the most 
advanced island group in the Pacific—south 
of the equator—today. But this multi¬ 
lingual group of some 500 islands, with the 
indigenous Fijians in the minority, also 
icpresents a great socio-political challenge. 

Unfortunately, London has been very 
slow in integrating the administration of 
(indigenous) native welfare—including 
schools, justice and taxation—with the 
general structure of the islands. The in¬ 
digenous Fijians have been ruled until very 
recently by a Fijian oligarchy, which dates 
back even before the Deed of Cession in 
1874. Only recently this politically de¬ 
prived “ cmnhjup 4 l '?ockty ” obtained ' its 
right to vote tot representatives in the Legis¬ 
lative Council. Politically, the indigenous 
Fijians have been left far behind the Indians, 
Europeans and part-Europeans, who have 
been electing their representatives for 20 
years. 

The most commonly heard debate is be* 
tween those who prefer to think of a Fiji 


permanently aligned with Britain, and those 
who seek an independent Fiji. The latter 
represents the majority but not the in¬ 
digenous educated 61 ite within Fijian 
society. i 

The West Samoan “ style 
. tical solution to micro-independence. But 
Fiji has a much sounder economic and poli¬ 
tical basis for eventual statehood. The basic 
requirement here is the development of a 
co-operative atmosphere between the in¬ 
digenous Fijians and the much distrusted 
Indian majority. 

Fiji is the hub of the South Pacific. The 
governor of Fiji is also the nigh commis¬ 
sioner for Tonga. Other nearly. British pro¬ 
tectorates largely depend' oh Fiji ports. 
Could not these islands form an economic 
s and political federation ?—Yours faithfully, 
Stockholm , Sweden Habi K. Naidu 

Kra Canal 

Sir—Y our correspondent writes (November 
30th) that the plan for a port at one end of 
the Kra Canal across southern Siam “is 
quite unrealistic.” This is not so. It should 
be remembered that several of the major 
ports of south-east Asia (including Ran¬ 
goon, Bangkok and Saigon) are shallow draft 
ports up river estuaries which restrict the 
size of vessels using them. One of the main 
purposes, therefore, of a free port under 
Siamese sovereignty on the Kra Canal 
(apart from the establishment of new in¬ 
dustry in the canal zone) would be an 
entrepot and transhipment centre for large 
cargo ships moving to and from Europe and 
the Far East, serviced by smaller feeder¬ 
line vessels to and from south-east Asian 
ports. Again the economic merits of such a 
scheme require dose study by experts. 

Moreover, provided that water transport 
continues to be recognised as the cheapest 
and safest medium for cargo movement, we 
see no reason to fear that cheap nuclear 
propulsion of ships or technological develop¬ 
ment of sources of power should threaten 
the economic potential of any canal.—Yours 
faithfully, Luanc; Damrong Duritrek 
Chow Kwanyun 
Golden Peninsular Development Company 
Bangkok 

Zanzibar 

Sir —Much has been written about the 
Republic of Zanzibar’s Foreign Minister, 
Abdul Rahman Mohammed—“ Babu ”— 
and his u training, etc.” in Peking and 
Moscow and very little or nothing of his 
training in London where he lived, worked 
^nd studied in discrimination for many 
years.' 

The truth is, however, that the years spent 
by Babu in the PO Savings Bank as a tem¬ 
porary clerical assistant * and the daily 


humilations which are , the lot of the darkie 
living in lx>ndo$ WW? his only really anti- 
British training. Convenient though it must 
be to blame F^kiitr^rid Moscow the fault 
lies in the racial aad oConomic injustices of 
your society and therefore it seems to me 
that you could contribute to Its solution by 
attacking these evils at home rather than 
vilifying Babu, Peking or Moscow. 

Although Mohammed is fiercely patriotic 
and freedom loving—qualities you no doubt 
adtpire—fortunately be is not anti-British 
any more than Mr Lester Pearson, Sir 
Robert Menzics or Mr Nehru is anti-British 
because they desire freedom and indepen¬ 
dence for their country. l r have been 
wondering why imperialists and ex-imperia- 
lists are so anxious to be loved by those they 
have and art oppressing ? 

Naturally, I shall under stand if preoccu¬ 
pation with freedom of the press in Ghana 
and Moscow prevents you from publishing 
all the letters you receive.—Yours faithfully, 
London NW\ Paul Bogle 

Confronting Sukarno 

Sir —Mettemich would have read your 
leader (January 25th) with great satisfaction. 
But would your arguments have been 
greeted by Talleyrand, or even by the 
British government of the day, which 
encouraged Bolivar in Latin America, with 
the same approval ? 

Your article is wholly devoted to preserv¬ 
ing what now quite clearly has become a 
status quo ante —without heeding changing 
times and moving events. I must say that 
Mr Robert Kennedy’s criticised pragmatic 
approach to the problem seems to me a very 
sensible move. The sooner the Tunku will 
have to realise that Malaysia’s survival 
depends on his ability to come to terms with 
his country’s two great neighbours, the more 
chance there will be for a negotiated, peace¬ 
ful and lasting settlement.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, L. F. de Gidro 

Pymble , AVrc South Wales 

Poland 

Sir —Your reviewer’s treatment of the 
events of 1945 hi Poland (“ Bowing to the 
inevitable,” January nth) may suit some 
tastes; to me it seemed a touch inhuman. 
We surely had ail obligation, if not to the 
Polish government in exile (do obligations 
automatically expire when they become in¬ 
expedient ?), then certainly to the large 
force of Poles in exile who fought through¬ 
out the war at our side and who were fight¬ 
ing—most of them—for the Poland of 1939. 
To them the events of 1945 came as a great 
shock. They felt they had been betrayed— 
and th^y w^c right: they had been, ^be 
fact that we were powerless to dpahything 
about It cannot alter this.—Yours faithfully, 
R. A. W. Rudd 
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India’s engineering products 
Maintain consistently high quality 

Today’s engineering demands require high 
precision quality products—finer than a hair's 
breadth in any dimension. At our factories, strict 
quality control is maintained at every stage of 
manufacture including pre-shipment checks. 

No wonder the world now buys more than 100 
engineering products made in India, in the range 
of consumer, producer and capital goods. 

We shall be glad to bring together the buyers 
abroad and the rtianufacturers/exporters at home. 


fN$fNCCMIj|€ EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCIL (INPM) 
MizQSflMV (7th Floor) Calcutta-1. 



MEW BEFEMOE BOMBS 

★ jCSsOOQ invested produces a secure income of 
£225 a year with a tax free bonus after 
seven years of £125. 

'Ar The Bonds earn 4$% interest per annum 
payable half yearly in April and October. 

★ Although not exempt from Income Tax, the 
interest is paid in full without deduction 

at source. 

★ Are repayable after 7 years, at the rate of 
£102.10.0 for every £100 invested (equivalent 
with interest to a grossed up redemption yield 

£5-0«7d per cent at the standard rate of 
Income Tax) 

★ Earn this 2\% bonus U.K. Income Tax free, 

★ May be cashed at par on 6 months’ notice—a 
2{% deduction will be made for shorter notice, 

★ On sale in £5 units. Maximum holding £5,000 
(in addition to holdings of earlier issues) 


41% DEFENCE BONDS 

2i% tax fra* bonue after 7,year# 

full details from Post Offices, TrusfeeSavlngsfiartks, your 
focal Savings Committee or from your professional adviser. 

Issued by the National Saviitgf Committee^ London % S, I?*,/ 
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Successful business trlfis to Africa start with GHANA AIRWAYS...On the GHANA STARLINER 
In the CONVAIR 990 CORONADO, one of the world’s most modern ALU JET aircraft. 

Make your business trip a pleasure I GHANA STARLINERS offer you hospitality unique in air travel 1 
Relax and enjoy V.I.P. treatment from African hostesses — international cuisine delightfully served 
a smooth ALL-JET flight assured by experienced international flight-deck crews. 


if GHANA STARLINER if 

the only non-stop all-jet fliflhl LONDON * ACCRA 

1 Tw!« weekly fllflliUt*'*' 

Sunday dMortlng 18.40 hours - arriving 00.85 hours, (Mondsy> 
Tuesday departing 18.80 hours-* Orrivln® ac.Ofl hours. 


Ghana Airways still offers you the alternative 
Europe Starliner route London/Zurich/Rome/Accra.. 
flying Britannia aircraft, * every Thursday 
departing 17.00 hqurs — arriving 06.15 hours (Friday) 

details from your local travel agent 

or from Ghana Airways • 8 New Bond Street • London W1 
telephone: HYDe Park 1791 or Victoria 8121 




THE GREAT AIRLINE OF AFRICaI 


WtMLL'ri 
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What appears to be a formless and complicated network of steel beams. and bolts ivectuaHy the 'body 
of only one more bf the many huge steel structures that are rapldf/- iildngingf Hhe -face of Tokyo, the 
largest city in the world. New schools, hospitals, hotels, bridges — all constructed with steelI — are spring¬ 
ing up like newborn grass all over the city and giving it a new and fresh appearance of which the Japa¬ 
nese are justly proud. Cities throughout the world are undergoing similar "face-changing" experiences. 
And just as in Tokyo, the vital agent in the change is always steel. Without steel, growth, and the progress 

which growth brings, are impossible. - . 

Playing gn increasingly importanf role in supplying the growing demand which all this change creates |S 
Fuji Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., a leading producer of iron and steel. Ranging in variety from small steel 
bars to the world's largest wide flange beams, • Fuji Steel’s products have carried Fuji into the ranks of the 
ten largest producers of iron and steel in the world. And there it is determined to Stay, 

HOWCrit bars, shapes, sheet piling, wire rods, rails, skelp, plates, hot rolled sheets and coils, cold rolled sheets and coils, galvanized 
streets, till, JjJat a, sectional poles, corrugated metal pipe, w ide flange beams, light gauge shapes and chemical by-products. 



1,1 HtfadOff?cer ^aiftrnouchi, Oeble: $$6ELF4>ii T<OK VO 

I r 11 ITQ^ New York Office 80 Pine Street, New York5, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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London, Berlin and Amsterdar^tt^i^l 
that make both business and|Mtti 
pteasure. They're vital centers® 1 
ness and entertainment. And each'now; 
has a magnificent hotel with all the coft* 
forts of Hilton. Cosmopolitan atmosphere 


AMSTER0AM/BEGUN/UW6M 


Grill, or fine French cuisine and soft 
music for dhrtcing in the Diamond Room. 

The ArfiSt&dam Hilton oftfers ydii the 
fihdst tiaseqf operations* in one x>f -the 
most stimulating clties^ef Northern Eu¬ 
rope. Vet ltd'rates start as loW £s $8.05 
a day, single, $1C,20 double. 

Glitter and Gtamenr in Berlin 

;%e Berlin Hilton is an outstanding ex- 
pPmple of the pleasures of freedom. Its 
wilne pstate is ideally placed for every- 
want to do and see in this 
magnifieent outpost of the West. 

lit the unique Roof-Garden Restaurant 
youHl dine to perfection, dance to your 
’toarre content, with the fascinating con- 
trusts of East end West Berlin spread out 



... superb local and intsh^tiohiiiclufelne 
friendly Hilton service. 

^ 41 ^ UAa4k 1 
wlPipPPi! j 

Yottcan arrive ffpm the airport by boat 
at fna Amsterdam HtltaR— ft baa it* own 
dock on the Noorctor Airfthtfkenaaf. 
There's emjrie fraeparWrtg apace 0 
tome by car. AridL4ha hotel ft ariyjgfct 
mtnutea from fhrntitmtii iftffnn aftdlne 
airport; R foMMjqukt. toMttttMMf* 
re ape d oadManuM equate. y&mt'wmr 
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gj^you^rou'li ^si p^ex^ic^otion s^to 


ter of the cky it cg»ty rive minute* lawa®, 

Explore Amsterdam’s fasclnatingfletwortc 
of canals in a glass-toppedlaunch. Hunt 
bargains in its fabulous shops and mar-' 
kets. Then back to the hotel far cMfitous 
Dutch sea food in the Wav Amsterdam, 



frdm ,thb fabulous .shops, theatres and 
night clubs 6f the KUmirstenaamm. A 


soy attheBertinHiftorvisauniouaand 

wissr.a'affa 

dedble.' 
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A Hew View ef London 

The London Hilton towers 928 feet over 
the Wist End’s fashionable Park, Lane. 
The west End is now becoming as much 
Of A'business section as midtown Man¬ 
hattan. And right. In the hotel ..you get 
superlative cuisine add entertainment 
with richverlety. There’s dining, dancing, 
top-name entertainment and a 30-mile 
view from theRoof Top Restaurant, first 
of ^ts kind In London, Polynesian delica¬ 
cies la Trader Vic’s. Superb continental 
cuisine in the International Restaurant 
overlooking Hyde Park.Traditiona! British 
atmosphere In the parieled St. George's 
Bar. For business, there’s a multi-lingual 
switchboard, a stenographic service, a 
tfenapertasen desk, a 350-ear gatege in 
the bee e m ant and fuff convention mcUP 
ties, of course. Rates start at $21.00 a 
day, tingfe <30.00 double. 

Plan yow stopovers nei£ Write lor (Ml 
detMfs dndcolor brodSwwof aM these 
hotete to Peter eriffiSSSw Hotels fit. 

nt'saa 

iwnwi (wv< i yr, i mum ■HWRL-^wOBImGC 

any Hilton May OpSpiMr 

34829Q1 ZWfcft47 Mm .« •« Hilton 
jRtematiopalftetels, charges can be paid 
JbfOrt UaufTant Blahche Credit Card or 
Http Q4niKtentiflcatIon Card.. 
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YouR-igoDo asms 

KNOWS HIS BUSINESS... 

AND PROBABLY YOURS AS WEU 

lie Is the man from G. Itoh, world-wide trading and Talk to him about commodities, any commodity, and 
investment company. There is one permanently eta- he’ll tell you all you need to .know to buy, ship or 
tloned in most of the world’s major capitals. His job: sell steel, cotton, rubber, Wheat,'oil, chemicals and you 

develop potentials Into profits. name it . . . machines and equipment, t<k>, G. Itoh 

Your C.I. man is a trading expert. He is at the source handles thousands of commodities every day, all 
and knows his market-trends, cost factors, customs, supervised by a practised team of experts, 

banking, market conditions-the know-how that Is Whatever your btialiiesxy importing, exporting' or 
essential in a field as complex as international trade, co-operative ventures, contact your nearest C.I. man. 



GENERAL IMPORTERS AND EXPORTER* /BU$lNESSCONSULTANTS / INTERNATIONAL MERCHANTS 

» HEAD OFFICE: C.P.O. Box Osaka, Japan 1 Cw&er "CITOH OSAKA" 

• TOKYO OFFICE:'C.F&1, Bosc’tS|. Tokyo, Japan Gable: "CITOH TOKYO" 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: & ITOH ft CO., (AMIrICA)INC., 465 California 
r ; ■ St, San Francisco 4 Calif, V.SA. Cable: "CITOH SANFRANCISCO" 

Office* in Euro**: London, Paris, Karobitfg, DUaseMoeft Jtdano, Beograd. . Offices la other continents: New York, Montreal, Mexico, W’ 
raulo, Buenos Aires, Johannesburg, Beyrouth,Teheran, Karachi, New Delhi, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, Hongkong, Sydney and other main Ht^’- 
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gallium arsenide and faster computers 

Gallium Arsenide, a hew semiconductor rtmleriat, is opening the way to stiH faster electronic computers. Its virtually 
Instantaneous response to electrical is unaccompanied by the Side effects which have proved problematic 

with otheic^materials. The switching diode using this new material is typical of the Muhttedqwi- 

tribution to progress in electria^;%'uniting research virith advanced production methods, Mullard offers elec¬ 
tronic equipment mantrfact^ the practical application of new technologies* 



MULLARD LIMITED. Mullard House, 
Torrington Place, LONDON WC1 
Telephone; LANgham 6633 
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T HE most unpopular sort of economic commentator is the one who give* 
warning that unpleasant history may be about to repeat itself. Unfortun¬ 
ately, this is a warning that needs to be tentatively signalled now. To 
those who remember 1957 and 1961, there is something very familiar in some of 
the dangers that may threaten the British economy this year, There is also 
something alarmingly familiar in some of the remedies that plain, bluff, 
orthodox men are already proffering as the correctives if trouble does arise. Last 
rime the plain, bluff, orthodox men got the remedies very largely wrong. 

As in 1957 and 1961, the most convenient starting point for attention is the 
D-mark, west Germany’s currency. Germany is again running a larger current 
export surplus than is convenient for the rest of us, so long as it still insists on 
keeping its internal rates of interest inappropriately high. There is therefore 
the danger that foreign funds might start flowing into Germany much too exten¬ 
sively on both current and capital account. Plain, bluff, orthodox men will 
ascribe this inflow to the Germans’ well-known economic virtues in working 
harder, saving more thriftily, managing their currency more sternly, and keeping 
the trade unions in their place. Others may ascribe if rather to the fact that 
Germany’s immediate partners in the European common market have recently 
been inflating their costs more strenuously than Germany itself, and to two 
other factors which always make Germany a magnet for funds whenever any 
neighbouring economies (such as Italy’s and France’s today) have fallen Into 
trouble. 

One of these factors is that the D-mark's exchange rate was originally fixed 
at a time when the aftermath of war made Germany’s economy much weaker 
than it could logically be expected to be from then on; the result is that it 
requires only a small shift in world market conditions to start speculators spread¬ 
ing rumours that the D-mark might conceivably be upvalued again. Another is 
that the monopolistic structure of the German banking system turns a German 
bank rate which is at present one per edit lower than Britain’s into internal 
lending rates noticeably higher than here, so that even in plush years Germany 
has a built-in tendency to draw capital funds from other countries, instead of 
lending them out. But it does not really matter which explanation tom chooses 
to emphasise, liet it be granted ably "that fair a mixture of reasons^—not all of 
which are to other western countries' shamefaced discredit—a flight into the D- 
mark might be set afoot this year. , ■ , ■ ■ 

If this movement of speculative funds did get going, it seems very likely that 
it would eventually lead to some rim out of whichever is then the less favoured 
of the two great banking currencies of the world—'that is, out of either the found' 
sterling or the dollar. In the circumstances of 1964 this less favoured key 
currency could very well Jt>e sterling. Plain, bluff, orthodox men would ascribe 
this efflux to Britain’s well-known.,economic vices of expanding its njoney supply 
too.much and tolerating inflation too willingly.. More argumentative men might 
ascribe it rather to the impending shadow of Mr Wilsoo. Both are no doubt 
partly right, hut it is important to recognise the lirruri to any British blames 
worthiness. v : . .; , 

. Obviously, Britain jivould have done better tp keep the rise in its wage rates 
tibia y$ar within the limits set by its rise in productivity; it might thereby have 
kepf some of its export prices lower. Possibly, perhaps even probably, internal 
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demand is now rising so fast that later this year it may impose 
too great a strain on the^ountry’s resources; one suspects that 
the usual flood of pre-budget advice to the Chancellor will 
this year And some normally expansionary economists enjoin¬ 
ing him to be somewhat stricter than neutral in his budgeting. 
Yet, whatever one’s prognostication for the latter part of the 
craning financial year 1964-65, it is difficult to argue that 
Britain is in any real state of great overdemand just now. If 
there is any danger of a genuine “ sterling crisis ” this summer 
it is primarily the danger of a crisis on capital account; apd 
it is by stfeagdtenmg riiddiqrital account that if should pd 
countered. ■' A retythtym^caile canbeffiade M mating Bank* 
rate from 4 to 5 per c$at immediately, so as to make It more 
profitable for. foreigners to continue tp hold, hinds in London 
apd less profitable to ( tabeffiem out of London. If tbis re- 
infercetqent; 00 die ride of external capital helped also fo 
restrain demand in die home market, Mr Maudling would have 
no obvious mason to worry. He, could and should, then afford 
to make his pre-election budget a rather less puritanical one— 
and lie ought presumably to want to do .just due 

O NE suspects there are two reasons why this apparently 
' sepsitfe, cautionary step pf Raising Bank rate has not yet 
been taken.. The first is that cautionary .steps that may be con¬ 
troversial often ture.baked in their tracks just before an. elec¬ 
tion. The second—-and with Mr Maudling probably the more 
important—is that die United States Secretary of the 
Treasury,Mr Dillon, has expressed the hope that other 
countries will rely upon fiscal, rather than monetary, measures 
to curb, thejr inflations,,actual or putative. The relevance of 
Mr Dillon's plea is, that, if Britain, raised its interest rates, and. 
made it unprofitable fqr foreigners to switch from sterling to 
the D-mark, speculators might start switching from die dollar 
to the D-mark, unless America raised its interest rates, too. 
And such a further rise in, American interest, rates might. 
jeopardise America’s own economic re-expansion, because M r 
Dillon is unable tp compensate for it by using, the flexible 
fiscal policy that he enjoins on other people, This 4s. because 
it is impossible to .rnake, tax, puts in America except by giving 
Congress something .like two ycjBfs' notice and wooing. . 

. But there really must be a limit, in the extent to which 
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Britain feels obliged to curB an inflation which it has not y e 
obviously got, in order to allow for the fact that the Unite* 
States has an old fashionedly democratic congressiona 
mechanism which it cannot deplcy efficiently. Let tha 
limit be made clear how. At present, the aiming lights abou 
a possible movement of funds ffOm sterling rafthe dollar to th 
D-mark, as in 1957 and I9df, are flashing bnfy at me pales 
amber. If they ever do tum more menacing—and there ate, Q 
course, still strong, hopes that they will not—then Britain’ 
Bank rate, should be, raised without any hesitation. The budge 
ftoultif then be based entirely, and dispassionately, on ai 
assessment of the fntermd forces at work within the Britisl 
economy, after taldng account of any usefully restraininj 
influence exerted by this move to higher interest rates. 

There if a spedri and peculiar complexof emotions in tb* 
City apdin Whitehall that has made it sccfti worthwhili 
40 write these warning words, even though some may regar< 
them, not altogether unreasonably, as a premature squaw! 
before there is any sigh that Britain has Been hurt Whateve 
sort of budget Mr Maudling introduces this year, there ar< 
bound to he some—inside' tile Treasury as yell as outside it- 
who will argue that pre-election considerations have steppe* 
him from .introducing a still tougher one. In reality, althougl 
there is always room for argument whether Stay Cfianccllo 
has been marginally too lax or marginally too stem, we di 
not believe that Mr Maudling is the sort of man to make ai 
, error of this. kind. Bnt what may conceivably happen is that 
after a budget which has been more or less property attune* 
to accord vyith the actual internal balance , between' curren 
demand and supply, sterling may run into difficulties on capita 
account, especially if interest rates have hot been raised it 
due time- In these circumstances, all the bluff orthodox met 
might well say that it was the pre-election budget whuffi wa 
entirely to blame ; and the Treasury, in fearful but erroneous 
guilt complex, might call for special measures to cut dowi 
demand by far more than the forward estimates for the las 
half of 1964-65 would reaUy suggest to be logical. This i 
what happened after the last two crises caused by capita 
flights .tp the D-mark, in 1957-58 and 1961-62 ; and the Briffit 
economy , was impeUed-iato unnecessary recession and «tagn» 
don as a result. It must not be allowed to happen again ir 
1964, whichever party is in power. 


A New Law for Trade Unions? &*£*** 


M any trade union leaders are now urging that a new 
trade nnkta act should be introduced in tfte next 
Parliament. They are right. The recent judgment 
in Rookes v. Bafvbrd -has made ckat that under present law 
a number of strikes of Strike threats, hitherto regarded as 
entirety legitimate, may be dasaified cs torts if they fait foul 
of the complicated law of cdottact. When they are torts, the 
shop stewards Or other trade' tmionOffldals responsible may 
be sued for heavy damages and legal costs by those who have 
been hint by'their actions. And fit stick cases the ‘list of 
potential plaintiffs—the strikers’ employers, their fellow 
workers, or their employers’ customers—could presurOablybe 
very long indeed. 

This is a ridiculous weapon to hold over the humble men 


who do most of the voluntary work in the trade union move¬ 
ment: to tell them that, while most strikes are legal, the; 
should take note that a minority of strikes may Be sufficient!) 
illegal to drive them into personal bankruptcy (although 
learned fudges in the higher and lower courts of appeal haw 
recently disagreed about which). It is nogoodssying smugly 
that the effect of Rookes and other cases will be to teach shop 
stewards to be more careful infuture. The effect is more 
likely to be the reverse, Henceforth sober and cautious men 
may weU be more ‘Uclined to keep Ofif '<tk 
race fra local union office. If these actions for damages spread 
—and the signs are that they may indeed be about todoso" 
’shop stewardship could become, an office sought only by 
fanatics happy to risk personal bankruptcy, Often aosSuubt frf 
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the grdater glory of the Communist or Trotskyist party or for 
the personal satisfaction of their own neurotic id. 

What Sort of Change? 

HE case for a change in the law is therefore very strong. 
What sort of change? The trade unions are saying that all 
that is needed is legislation to restore to them the full freedom 
of manoeuvre which they assumed that they possessed, under 
the 1906 Trades Dispute Act, until Rookes and other recent 
decisions appeared. It can be questioned whether they have 
worked out what this means. The 1906 Act afforded them 
full freedom from actions for damages pr6vided they did not 
commit torts (civil wrongs). Rookes’s case has merely defined 
11 tort rather more rigorously for the trade unions than some 
outside observers had expected that it would. It might be 
possible (although it would not necessarily be right) to bring 
in legislation that this particular definition should no longer 
hold good, in cases exactly like that of the triumphant Mr 
Rookes. But trade union officials would then presumably still 
be left in every other sort of case at the mercy of judges" 
decisions on what does and does not constitute a tort, unless 
the new legislation went to the ultimate extreme: unless it 
said that no act committed by a trade union during a trade 
dispute could ever be a tort—in other words, unless Parliament 
laid down that trade unions alone could do no wrong. It is 
doubtful if the next Parliament will be willing to go to this 
extreme if the Conservatives are still in office. It is about time 
that Labour realised that a Labour government could not 
sensibly do so either. 

Indeed the whole Labour movement should now start 
thinking very carefully about the problem of trade union rela- 
ions with the public if a Labour government comes to power. 
The problem is likely to be extremely tough. In the 
last twelve years., exasperation with the trade unions has 
$rown very markedly, and not only among retired colonels at 
Cheltenham either. Exaggerated though many of the news¬ 
paper stories about revolts of strikers" wives at Dagenham 
may be, there is no doubt that whole new classes have come 
to regard lone union rebels, who would once have been gener¬ 
ally reviled as “ scabs "" v or “ blacklegs,"’ as martyred indi¬ 
vidual heroes. While a Tory government has been in office, 
this undercurrent of criticism of the unions has lacked any 
noisy political support, because the Tories have been leaning 
over backwards to get the top trade union leaders to co-operate 
with them in the task of running the country. If the Tories 
go into opposition, this artificial restraint upon political 
speeches attacking the considerable individual and collective 
sottises of the trade unions is likely to disappear down the 
wind. 

Agenda for Both Parties 

n every ground, therefore, both political parties should 
try to make the next attempt at legislating for the trade 
unions a coherent and far-reaching measure of reform. In our 
view, it could best be arranged along something like the follow¬ 
ing lines. 

The first step should be to set up a new sort of Registrar 

Trade Unions, with whom trade unions would be required 
to register their rules if their officials were to enjoy the full 
freedom from suits for damages which would be incorporated 
in the new act. If any trade unions did not wish to accept 
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the obligations that would be laid upon them by 
registration, then they cbuld carry on freely as unregistered 
unions. But in that event their officials would be liable to be 
sued for damages through the courts if they offended against 
the law of contract or conspiracy or committed any tort. The 
immunity of unregistered unions from such suits should cer¬ 
tainly not be any greater than that accorded by the act of 
1906, and should in some respects be smaller. 

By contrast, anybody who claimed he was being damaged 
even by a tortious act of a fully registered union would be 
able to appeal, in the first instance, only to the registrar. 
If the registrar found any complaint justified—and he should 
be organised to hand down his decision promptly—he should 
merely tell the trade union or trade union officials concerned 
to cease and desist. If they obeyed, that would be the end of 
the matter and no suit for damages would lie ; if they refused 
to obey, they would be placed in suspension as temporarily 
outside the registrar’s protection. In that case the complainant 
could start an action for damages (which he still might or 
might not win) against them through the courts. If the regis¬ 
trar turned down some complaint against a trade union, it 
might be right for the complainant to have some sort of an 
appeal against his decision ; but the point is that no trade 
union or union official could find himself suddenly mulcted 
for heavy damages and costs as a result of doing something 
which everybody had previously supposed was legal. Unions 
could be taken to court only when they had deliberately con¬ 
tinued to do something from which the registrar or a special 
appeal court had advised them to desist. 

Codes of Rules 

he considerable quid pro quo for this greater legal protec¬ 
tion for the trade unions would be that the registrar would 
have power to say what broad codes of rules would have to 
be adopted and obeyed by unions which wanted to stay regis¬ 
tered with him. When, as part of a wage settlement, unions 
agreed that they would give a certain minimum period of 
notice or go to some method of arbitration before calling any 
future strike, a copy of that agreement could then be 
entered in the appropriate unions’ file with the registrar. If 
a union broke this agreement, the registrar could formally 
announce that the strike concerned was not protected against 
suits for damages under the act. There is room for argument 
whether the registrar should also require that registered 
unions must adopt more general rules about, for example, 
always submitting a strike vote to a secret ballot instead of to 
an easily-intimidated open show of hands. It would probably 
be best not to insist on this at first, but to require the registrar 
to issue an annual report on how far and in what respects 
individual unions' rules registered with him fell below what 
he regarded as the most desirable model. Reforms could then 
go forward gradually. 

The two fields in which the registrar certainly should lay 
down compulsory minimum rules from the start would concern 
the proper conduct of union elections of officials, and the 
liberty of the individual trade union member. Perhaps the 
registrar need not concern himself very greatly with the disci¬ 
plinary procedures embodied in the rules of any trade unions 
that never tried to enforce a closed shop. But where dismissal 
from a union can entail a man’s dismissal from his job or even 
whole skilled trade, the community needs to erect safeguards 
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against abuse. Any trade union which wanted Jo enjoy the 
advantages of registratk*, and which in places followed a 
policy of closed shop, should be required to make its disci¬ 
plinary procedures conform with certain model rules approved 
by the registrar. These should include the calling in of some 
outside arbitrator who should see that any disciplining of 
odd-man-out or industrial conscientious objectors was not 
motivated by pure vindictiveness ; the general rule should be 
chat discipline should be exacted only when offenders had 
really damaged the union's interests, not just when they had 
put some of their colleagues' noses out of joint. 
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The trade unions would complain that any such interference 
in the way they run their own affairs might be the thin end 
of the wedge. It might be. Once a registrar was established, 
and provided his annual reports were forcefully Written, he 
might well become an important influence for evolutionary 
change in the whole structure and outlook of the British trade 
union movement—recommending (and perhaps eventually 
bringing into effect) new model rules about restrictive prac¬ 
tices, demarcation disputes, individual liberty, trade union 
recruitment, and so forth. But not everybody would see cause 
for alarm and despondency in that. 



The General Goes 

A neutral south-east Asia? Here is 
a Gaullist idea that might be 
worth beeping an option on 


East 


G eneral de gaulle’s latest press conference on January 
31st showed signs of failing vitality. Not personal 
vitality, though some connoisseurs imagine they 
detected a blunting of the cutting edge in the general’s irony, 
an occasional hesitancy in delivery. Nor political vitality at 
home; it is a sign of his still mesmeric spell over French 
domestic politics that he was able to launch into the most 
cavalier sort of justification of his personal rule—even the 
judiciary, in his view, derives its authority from the president 
—without raising a storm of protest. Where vitality is failing 
is elsewhere, in the general’s pet parish of la grandeur . 

In his political life, General de Gaulle has espoused two 
grand designs. The first, in his days of unalloyed nationalism, 
was the vision of France leading an empire of a hundred 
million souls to greatness; the magic figure still haunts him, 
an odd relic of 1914 when French colonial officers dreamed 
of bringing Africa in to redress the balance of population in 
Europe. But as the colonial hope faded in the nineteen-fifties, 
while unexpected opportunities opened in Europe itself, a 
new via sacra stretched forward in the general’s imagination. 
By the time he wrote his memoirs, the objective was a 
European confederation led by France, acting as the world’s 
third great power. This ambition had its hour after the veto 
a year ago on Britain’s entry into the common market. But the 
reactions of France’s common market partners turned it into 
a remarkably short hour. So now General de Gaulle has flung 
the frontiers of his dream still further afield. He seems to 
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have replaced the idea of a French Europe with what might 
have been its complement, a position for France as sponsor 
of the all have-nots, from communist China downwards. 

The whole of the January 31st press conference showed 3 
characteristic mixture of large-mindedness, useful to humanity, 
and obfuscatory and potentially destructive egotism. The 
attempt to bring China officially into world politics is large- 
minded ; the timing, calculated to produce a United Nations 
wrangle on China just before the American elections in 
November, is obfuscatory. The ambition to aid the develop¬ 
ing countries, though General de Gaulle admits that France’s 
resources are “ not immense,” is imaginative. But to mention 
Canada (sic), Mexico, Laos and Cambodia as recipients in the 
same breath makes one wonder what tangible French objective 
is being pursued. Nobody can accuse General de Gaulle of 
being inward-looking. But whereas his two previous grand 
designs were rooted, though inadequately, in French economic 
and military power and France’s strategic situation, his present 
one seems to gather most of its strength from others’ (Chiefly 
the Americans’) weaknesses. Such a retreat from facts into 
words may tempt the general into playing the sorcerer’s 
apprentice in tense situations where he may influence but 
probably not control the consequences of his magic-making. 


H is most striking suggestion at the press conference, that 
of neutralising south-east Asia under the guarantee of 
the great powers, is an example of this ^mbivalance. (It is 
discussed by our Washington correspondent on page 500 and 
by our Far Eastern correspondent on page 497.) Since the 
general spoke of a reunited, “ independent ” Vietnam last 
summer, events have been ripening towards tome major 
change in die area. The Americans and the Vietnamese 
generals have been sinking into the same marsh as the French 
before them, antagonising the peasants in the very act of trying 
to root out the communists in their midst. There was a hint, 
in Mr McNamara’s evidence to die Armed Services Commits 
of the House of Representatives on January 27th, that the 
Johnson Administration may be starting to have doubts about 
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he future of its commitment in South Vietnam* Some of 
he North Vietnamese leaders, for their part, might be happy 
o be given a chance to develop some sort of independence 
rom China. With French finance to help them, neutralisa- 
ion, even if it took a Titoist form, is just a possibility. 

If this were feasible, it might possibly be the least distaste- 
ul prospect for the western powers and Russia, whose joint 
merest should now be to contain communist China and bring 
t into a peaceable world system. Since it would presumably 
nean the eventual withdrawal of American troops from the 
rea, it might even seem worthwhile to a Peking that took the 
jng view, as Peking has done over Hongkong. If “ reunifica- 
ion " were confederal or less, with a Titoist North Vietnam 
nd a South Vietnam guaranteed against communist pressures, 
ven the Americans might see some point in it. 

Of course, as bpth our Washington and Far Eastern corre- 
pondents recognise in their comments, the difficulties are 
normous. First, one has to define “ south-east Asia/’ Does 
include Indonesia ? In which case, who will persuade Dr 
ukarno to accept the limitations that neutralisation would 
u[ about him ? If, as a first step, one were to return to 
General de Gaulle’s image of a reunited Vietnam, why should 
north of the country renounce its Marxist structure and 
s expansionist aims for the pleasure of outside powers’ 
iterest in neutrality ? If it did not, the presiding guarantors 
f neutrality would be hard put to it to guarantee a status quo 
ley do not control on the ground. 

Much the same objection applies even to the neutralisation 
: South Vietnam alone (together with Burma, Siam, Laos 
id Cambodia), as proposed by President Sihanouk of Cam- 
odia. Here too, unless the non-communists collapsed, there 
ould be no undisputed authority to run the government, 
/ith communists in the countryside and generals with a 
turner of a million men under their command in the towns, 
would be difficult to avoid another Laotian “ solution ” that 


\11 Our Strangeloves 

f"^ERTAiN things can be grasped only by the imagination, 
l not by the intellect; feelings can sometimes be a 
better guide to understanding than the cool, reckoning 
art of the mind. This is the case with nuclear weapons in 
eneral, and with Dr. Strangelove in particular, the cinema 
im about nuclear weapons made by one of the most imagina- 
ive directors working today, Mr Stanley Kubrick. 

Mr Kubrick’s picture has been solemnly censured by people 
orried about the implications of worrying about the Bomb, 
n two grounds. The first is that it misrepresents the “ fail- 
afe " procedures by which Strategic Air Command seeks to 
nake sure that no nuclear bombers will go to Russia 
nless the right person has ordered them to. Strictly speak- 
this is true. The fail-safe arrangements shown in the film 
which fail) are pretty certainly not the fail-safe arrangements 
f teal life, because no one without access to official 
^rets is in a position to know exactly what these are. Strictly 
Peaking, what happens on the screen would not happen off it. 

But, apart from rubbing it home that a work of fiction is 
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solved nothing. Laos has become a synonym for chaos, with 
communists and anti-communists, pro-communist neutrals 
and anti-communist neutrals parcelling out the land in a maze 
of local strongholds. One can guarantee neutrality when it is 
a matter of safeguarding frontiers, though even that is hard 
enough ; but to arbitrate a civil war turns the guardians all too 
often into ineffective spectators or angry participants. 

To these difficulties. General de Gaulle has now added 
others by his manner of broaching the problem. He has 
carried the practice of making others feci persecuted to a fine 
art. By trying to cash in on difficulties of which the Americans 
are perfectly aware, he has made it doubly hard for them to 
change course without loss of face. 

F or all this, the situation in South Vietnam may be moving 
towards the point where it will be desirable to keep open 
more than a single option. Within South Vietnam itself, there 
is at present nothing for it but to pursue the anti-communist 
fight as intelligently as possible, and try to turn the popula¬ 
tion away from the guerrillas by adding some humanity to 
military vigour. But even if the new junta running South 
Vietnam is capable of doing this, it has a very long haul before 
it. One cannot exclude the possibility that the West may one 
day want to look around for an alternative solution. 

In the circumstances there may thus be a western interest 
in trying, as Mr Walter Lippmann has suggesred, to keep open 
the door to both solutions—that of pacification, and the 
different one of neutralisation. The United States, with its 
commitments to Saigon, cannot handle both doors. General 
de Gaulle, who may have ways of sounding out the communist 
authorities in Hanoi, might be able to get his foot into the 
second. Just conceivably the result, though only indirectly a 
contribution to French grandeur , might be of value to the 
interests of the West as a whole. 


The case, from a much debated film, 
against not worrying about 
the Bomb 

a work of fiction, this criticism misses Mr Kubrick’s point, 
which is that a sequence of unlucky accidents (not necessarily 
the sequence shown in the film) could have disastrous results. 
The sequence of accidents in the film consists of an officer who 
goes mad, a contingency plan that allows for somebody lower 
than the President to order an attack, and the failure in a 
single plane of the apparatus by which that order could be 
countermanded. It would require most extraordinarily bad 
luck to produce a chain of events like this, but no particular 
link in the chain is altogether impossible (it will have occurred 
to many people last November 22nd that there must be 
arrangements by which somebody other than the President 
can order nuclear bombers into action) and even a mathema¬ 
tically very slight chance that the various links could combine 
to form a chain cannot be dismissed out of hand. It was 
not dismissed by President Kennedy, who in 1961 talked at 
the United Nations of mankind's dependence on M the 
slenderest of threads, capable df being cut at any moment by 
accident, miscalculation or madness.” 
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The second criticism of the film is that it is anti-American. 
Except in the sense thawanyone who is already anri-Ainetican 
to begin with will jjrobabfy read his own anti-Americanism 
into it (as a hot-under-the-collar adolescent win probably read 
pornography into Lady Chatterley’s Lover), this is nonsense. 
That it is nonsense is shown by the fact that the one really 
unforgivable act of top-level idiocy committed in the film 
is committed not by an American but by the Russian prime 
minister, who switches on the “ doomsday device,” thus 
ensuring that the whole world gets blown up, without telling 
anybody. A film about nuclear war, made in the West will 
obviously have a western setting and mainly western charac¬ 
ters, but it is a leap of false logic to conclude that this makes 
it anti-western; like peace, the follies that could conceivably 
lead.to nuclear war are indivisible. 

Most people, one would guess, will find Dr Strangelove 
neither anti-American nor a tricky piece of propaganda fot 
unilateral disarmament. What Mr Kubrick is really attacking 
is a certain attitude towards nuclear weapons and nuclear 
warfare that can be found both east and west of the iron 
curtain (but not, praise be, at White House and Kremlin level). 
This attitude is the product of a distorted intellectualism that 
seems to anaesthetise die imagination, making it doubtful 
whether those who suffer from it really understand what they 
are talking about. The result is a habit (for instance) of 
talking about nuclear weapons as if they were simply a grander 
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version of ordinary ixplosiYes—instead of, as th 4 y are, a totallv 
different order of things—and of discussing die' difference 
between ten million casualties arid a hundred miflori as if this 
involved the same kind of choice as between teti and a hundred 
dead people. If anyone thinks that these exercises in the 
higher nuclear mathematics are confined to a ; certain school 
of western armchair strategists, let him look to the speeches 
of Marshal Malinovsky and similar spirits in the commuoist 
camp. 

To say that this approach to nuclear weapons is monsfrouslv 
dangerous has nbthihg to do with the quite different question 
of keeping up the West’s nuclear guard. So long as the Soviet 
Union has i nuclear, armoury, and the western nations are 
committed to die defence of their interests, they have to have 
one too, The point made by Dr Strangelcme (and it is not 
a new one) is that, having taken the necessary decision to 
equip oneself with these weapons, it is equally necessary to 
handle them with the sense of horrified caution they deserve. 
In some sense, as Dr Oppenheimer said of the scientists’ pan 
in creating these monsters, we have all known sin once we 
accept and make use of their existence. This is the only 
decent feeling (and the Operative word is “feeling”) to 
approach the nuclear issue with. The hope that both campt 
(and the operative word is “ both ”) will one day decide tc 
divest themselves of these weapons depends upon the 
encouragement and broadening out of such feelings. 
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CYPRUS 

No Time 

I N a rapidly evolving (and deteriorating) 
situation. Archbishop Makarios still be¬ 
haves as if he had time to play with. While 
tension mounts in Cyprus, with bomb ex¬ 
plosions in Nicosia and armed clashes in 
remote villages, he still appears to pre¬ 
varicate over the terms on which he would 
accept an international force to help the 
hard pressed British troops impose peace. 
Or is his haggling involuntary ? Is he no 
longer sufficiently in control of his own 
people to overcome their aversion to a 
peace-keeping force wearing—as they think 
-—the wrong label ? If so, he is himself 
largely responsible for fostering the idea 
that a “Nato” force would favour the 
Turkish Cypriots^ while a United Nations 
force would be botrnd to work to the advan¬ 
tage of the Greeks. 1 In fact the job of a 
peace-keeping force, under whatever 
auspices, would be simply to keep the peace 
—impartially; a political settlement is not 
its business. 

Under tip Anglo-American plan, put for¬ 
ward last weekend, ah international force 
of some IO^OOO men would keep the peace 
in Cyprus for a limited period, initially of 
three months ; during this period the Greek, 
Turkish and British governments would 
forgo their rights Of intervention under the 
Zurich agreements, and a European medi¬ 
ator would help to work out a political 


in Hand 

settlement. The force would be drawn 
from Nato countries ; it would include 
(without increasing) the existing British, 
Greek and Tuirikish contingents in Cyprus, 
andean American contingent. Rather sur¬ 
prisingly, this plan has been accepted by 
the Turks in Ankara and in Cyprus ; the 
Greek government has also accepted it. 
Archbishop Makarios, in his reply delivered 
on Tyesday but not immediately officially 
published, accepts the desirability of an in¬ 
ternational force, but insists that once its 
composition has been decided it should be 
linked in some way to the Security Council. 
He apparently sticks to his rejection of 
Turkish and Greek contingents in the force. 

Undesirable UN f 

A rchbishop makarios’s delaying .tactics 
are dangerous, but he has a point, 
which cannot altogether be Writteh, off, in 
wanting to bring in the United Nations. 
To add to this explosive' situation the fire¬ 
cracker conventions of edd war diplomacy 
would no doubt not be helpful. Yet, 
unless the Russians are prepared to look 
very stubborn and alienate a lot of sympathy 
among the uncommitted countries, their 
ability to obstruct the setting up of i Cyprus 
peace force under UN auspices should be 


limited by the fact that they have expressed 
strong disapproval of 9 uch a force being 
drawn purely from Nato countries ; they 
could not easily oppose both alternatives 
And would it be so very undesirable to have 
some small contingents from, say, Jugoslavia 
and other neutral countries ? In any case, 
with France refusing to contribute and Ger¬ 
many very reluctant h may hot be £asy to 
get the accessary forces fr6m Nato members 
only. Certainly, it would be tragic it 
Cyprus became a new issue in the cold war; 
but, conceivably, trying to keep, it out i»f 
the UN could, instead of preventing that 
only make it more likely. 

The' immediate and overriding issue, how¬ 
ever, is to get some. Sort of an international 
peace force to Cyprus without delay. If the 
extremists in the island, both Greek and 
Turk, are not quickly controlled and made 
to disarm (laborious and difficult though this 
Will be), there will be no hope of moderate 
counsels prevailing, and gi^ave risk of a really 
violent explosion. 



All St at Cast t 

B oth the main political parties have been 
manoeuvring dizzily dver the broadcast¬ 
ing arrangements now being made to c0 )' er 
the general election. Discussion is still 
oh about the BBC's Suggestion fa con¬ 
frontation between Sir Akc ? Douglas-Hotf; 
and Mr Wilson. Sir Alec nimseli 1£ 
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apparently by no means averse, but his 
advisers rather unflatteringly judge that a 
scries of televised debates similar to the 
kennedy-Nixon interchanges might be 
damaging. They are willing to consider 
only * single Home-Wilson encounter, 
as part of a series of similar discussions 
between the principal members of the 
cabinet and their Labour shadow rivals. 
The Tory leaders calculate that they 
would get the better of such an exchange 
they have an agreeable mental picture, 
for example, of Mr Maudling wiping 
;he floor with Mr James Callaghan) 
ind are prepared to expose the Prime 
Minister as part of a package deal. Labour 
is far from enthusiastic about this Tory 
:ounter suggestion, and has objected that its 
implementation would interfere unoonsritu- 
ionally with Mr Wilson’s eventual freedom 
o select his hypothetical cabinet. 

Such constitutional arguments are, to 
peak plainly, eyewash. The best thing 
,vould be for the broadcasting organisations 
heinselves to decide which programmes 
hey want, and then to issue invitations 
egardless. Unfortunately, the preliminary 
>igns are not encouraging. The BBC has 
tlieady announced that Gallery and Tonight 
ire to be withdrawn during the election 
•ampaign ; Panorama will continue, but it 
vill not be allowed to discuss domestic 
politics or otheT electoral issues. Indepen- 
lent television for once is being more 
■ouragedus, and This Week will continue 
vithout restrictions. It seems extraordinary 
hat the BBC, having created a spedal oGsi- 
ion for itself as an intrinsic part or the 
political scene, should abdicate from one of 
ts most important roles, the promotion of 
nformed discussion and enquiry, at the very 
noment when the need for it is greatest, 
n all its decisions about television during 
he election—and fortunately there ar$ 
;omc still to be made—the corporation’s 
luiding principle should not be fear of 
lending party leaders, but the need to 
;cep electors fully inform^. 

GOVERNMENT CHANCES 

The Worst of Worlds 

T he Government, battered by waves of 
argument about whether there shbukl 
he one minister of education or two, has 
arrived at the ludicrously muddled solution 
that there should be three, and that they 
should deal with science as well. The desir¬ 
able objective was to create a new govern¬ 
mental structure for dealing with education 
with science, THese two fields of 
growing governmental responsibility have 
mistakenly been juxribled together by 
teamed people who imagine ** science ” to 
^ a matter for dons, rather than a question 
°f hard-headed industrial research. As a 
result of this confusion, the Government 
has been urged by advisory committees to 
set to a new ministry of arts and sciences, 
w hich would have responsibility both for 
expanding higher education and for co¬ 
ordinating and financing scientific research. 
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On the good gmunds 1 ^that this would 
wrongly split hespdHsifeilky■ for school and 
post-school education, the Government has 
not established this ministry. It has do he 
something that, for science, is worse yet. 
It has plonked responsibility for science in 
with a ministry that will also be responsible 
for all education. 

The Government has compounded this 
error by ensuring that this new ministry for 
education and science will lack strong and 
purposeful central control. It has left 
within it both the strong—and; one may 
suspect, not especially compatible— 
ministers who have recently dealt with 
these matters. Mr Hogg will be the boss : 
Sir Edward Boyle will, under him, still be 
in the Cabinet. One suspects that in effect 
Mr Hogg will go on running science and 
higher education, while Sir Edward will 
continue to look after the schools. If so, 
why on earth describe it as a single 
ministry? The explanation, no doubt, is 
that Mr Hogg was promised a ministry 
for science - and the universities when he 
agreed to serve under Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home ; now that Sir Alec has been half- 
persuaded that to divide responsibility for 
education is a bad thing, Mr Hogg is still 
to gpt a job that should opt exist, but is 
to sit in a different office. Meanwhile, Sir 
Edward i$ too able and too senior a man 
to be shuffled off into a relatively junior 
post elsewhere, while to create a senior 
vacancy for him now would rock the govern¬ 
mental boat. So he must stay where he 
was at the start, with a slight change of 
title and face to face with Mr Hogg. This 
is an extraordinary piece of botching. 

DEFENCE 

Exemplary Attitudes 

T he Prime Minister on Monday made 
a speech full of certitude about the 
bomb. It was pretty frankly a pre-electoral 
piece of work. And it most usefully ex¬ 
emplified how not to put the question of 
nuclear armament before the electorate. Sir 
Alec rightly claimed credit for the brilliant 
way that Britain (“ magnanimous, authori¬ 
tative and strong ■!) has carried out its fire- 
brigade operations in the Commonwealth 
over the past month. He then appeared to 
argue that these operations had something 
to do with British possession of a nuclear 
deterrent But surely what politicians should 
be wondering now is whether defence 
money saved by not having the bomb could 
be valuably spent on maintaining a better 
and more mobile conventional army that 
would save the United States from the em¬ 
barrassment of being asked into Cyprus (of 
even perhaps that would save Australia from 
die embarrassment of being asked into 
Malaysia). / ' 

More Important, the Prime Minister 
harked back to the tired old argument that 
the “independent ” British deterrent is the 
tfifcitm’s pass-key to the top-level conference 
table. First, it is not. Second, Sir Alec*s 
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corollary that France and China too will 
shortly thus be admitted to the top table by 
virtue of their own bombs is a meek accept¬ 
ance of the GauUist fallacy. One feels a 
surge of warmth for Mr George Brown, wild 
admitted in the House of Commons that he 
did not knoty jvbat to do ^bout the British 
nuclear deterrent. The Prime Minister and 
his advisers should pay heed to this. One 
doubts whether the eketoratjt is really so 
unsophisticated as to aarcpt in substitute for 
policy a series of confident assertions just 
where confidence and assertiveness are least 
apt, 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Let It Lie 

S alisbury’s white nationalist cabinet 
worried all Tuesday about the report 
of its prime minister,. Mr Field, on his 
January trip to London to demand indepen¬ 
dence. Southern Rhodesia’s white pride has 
been touched by the British government’s 
refusal to grant the country independence 
before there is a convincing chance of blacks 
taking over, while Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland are set for membership of the 
United Nations later this year;' The white 
fear has been touched by die imminence of 
a British election that the Labour party 
might win ; the theory is that Mr Wilson 
would be less sympathetic than even Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home to the white case. But 
is this so ? Mr Field’s cabinet might do 
well to ponder the advantages of doing 
nothing. 

Ar the moment the whites see two 
possibilities. One is to give in and let the 
Africans take over; to them this would 
mean Mr Okello, Dr Nkrumah and the 
ghost of Mr Lumumba itt their living rooms 
tomorrow. The ether is unilaterally to 
declare Southern Rhodesia independent 
now. But the real dangers of this would be 
greater than the pictured dangers of 
African rule : non-recognition by almost 
every country in the world, including 
Britain, a reuniting, of the two African 
nationalist parties, possible invasion by 
4< guerrilla ” freedom fighters and even, at 
the extreme. United Nations intervention. 

What about standing still, and simply 
dropping the demand for independence ? 
White Southern Rhodesians rule their own 
country now ; they lack only the formalities 
of independence. Their government has 
made' tne death sentence obligatory for 
sabotage ; an African has been condemned 
for “ aiding and abecrifig ” an unsuccessful 
arson attempt ip " which m o one was hurt. 
By standing ^still they \i\ght perpetuate 
the division of the Afrleati nationalists 
(one party has the mass subport; the 
other has the intellectuals), without incur¬ 
ring aqy r pr the daggers that would 
become iariotedkte if any move in any 
cfcfectfta Mye to be made. Standing 
still ; : WbaW ttOt be a permanent Motion* 
But jthe whites might: find it to be the way 
ot postponing the transfer of power for the 
longest possible period of time, achieving it 
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in the unbloodiest manner, and conniving 
at the emergence of the Wast unacceptable 
African nationalist leader available. 

INCOMES POLICY 


Paper Rebuff 

M r maudunc, failed again on Wednes¬ 
day to persuade the National Econo¬ 
mic Development Council to sign even the 
riiost platitudinous of statements about the 
need for incomes restraint. The trade union 
leaders said that such a statement would he 
quoted against them when they come to 
table next year’s wage claims. The failure 
to win this signature is not awfully impor¬ 
tant. The value of Ned is that its backroom 
staff is still acting as a forcing house of 
original ideas and suggestions. The test 
should be whether the-Government will take 
them up and act upon them, not whether 
Ned’s superfluous top council of trade union 
and managerial dignitaries will sign pieces 
of paper about them. 

In handling its business with the National 
Incomes Commission, the Government 
seems to have run into the opposite trouble 
from its trouble at Ned ; there seems to be a 
strong case for strengthening the backroom 
staff engaged in this task, or at any rare for 
tightening up their brief. The 
Treasury’s long written evidence to Nit¬ 
on the recent engineering award, as 
released this week, is in too many places a 
conventional congealment of largely irrele¬ 
vant tables (some apparently put in just to 
fill up space), hedged sentences and civil 
service English, all heavily covering over a 
fairly simple kernel of good sense. Ardent 


Housing Since the War 

More than four million houses and 
flats have been completed in England 
and Wales since 1945, and from the 
unprecedented number under con¬ 
struction at the end of 1963 it seems 
that as many as 300,000 more might be 
added to this in 1964. Fewer houses 
were completed last year because of 
the severe winter and by the end of the 
year, as in 1947, the number of houses 
and flats under construction far 
exceeded the number that had been 
completed during the year. 
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critics of the established civil service will be 
tempted to compare the lucidity of economic 
exposition in this Treasury document with 
that in the reports from the staff of Ned> 
and not to the establishment’s advantage. 
But probably this criticism of Whitehall is 
unfair. The trouble is that while Ned puts 
out its suggestions about incomes policy and 
then finds them disapproved by the trade 
unions, the Government’s own statements 
about incomes policy are showing signs of 
being diplomatically censored before pub¬ 
lication, with the idea of not being too pro¬ 
vocative to the trade unions. And this is a 
revealing instance of how and why the whole 
problem is being mishandled. As Nic is 
meant to be a sounding board, and Ned to 
be a planning organisation, it is not very 
sensible to use them as places where the 
trade unions are allowed to tie up both one’s 
tongue and one’s policy in knots. 

GHANA 

End and Means 

P resident nkrumaij's one-man-onc- 
vore-one-party state has been “legiti¬ 
mised ” by a referendum in which roughly 
2.7 million people voted “ yes ” and 2,500 
no.” Whom does the Osagycfo think he 
is fooling ? Not the West: it has learned 
what 10 think about results like that. Not 
the East: it knows too well how such results 
arc obtained. Not those of Ghana’s people 
who oppose his regime: they know best of 
all why they felt it the better part of valour 
to acquiesce. Surely the answer is not Dt 
Nkrumah himself ? 

A more hard-headed answer is probably 
this: In spue of Ghana’s admirable econo* 
mic, educational and technical progress since 
independence in 1957 , the majority of the 
people have been left untouched by what 
can only be called the European mode of 
life. Dr Nkrumah, it now seems, intends to 
clutch his people by the lapels (or the kente 
cloths) and shake them once again, in the 
hope that they will swear to create black 
Africa’s first truly modern society in Ghana. 
This aim cannot be carped at: it is what all 
underdeveloped countries want. But the 
method driving, deceiving, and regiment¬ 
ing the people—might turn out to be self- 
defeating. 

UNIVERSITIES 

Nationalise Oxbridge ? 

T he: reaction of the two ancient 
universities to the recommendations of 
the Robbins report has been far Jess nega¬ 
tive than some of their severer critics 
(including perhaps this paper) might have 
feared. Cambridge, iif particular, has been 
engaged on trying to sort out the jumble 
of it$ ancient corporative constitution in 
order to create some sort of central univer¬ 
sity body which might one day be able to 
give straight answers to straight questions 
about what is going on in the university 
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as a whole. But the progressives behind this 
move find themselves at every step tripping 
over some rocklike chunk -of entrenched 
tradition; tradition that has survived not 
just because of the innate immobilise 01 
ancient institutions, but because a network 
of Acts of Parliament, deeds of gif t 
bequests, rights and duties fix the ancient 
and amorphous shape. Perhaps the kindest 
act of all towards those dons who really du 
want their old universities to catch up with 
the world would be a single enabling act. 
which swept all these encumbrances away 
by vesting nominal ownership in a single 
pair of hands—presumably those of the 
state. Is there not the germ here of a tine 
political idea for Mr Harold Wilson ?. lit¬ 
is stuck with the party necessity 0! 
nationalising at least one commanding 
height. Let him say now that he is going to 
drop the nationalisation of steel, in favour 
of nationalising Oxford and Cambridge. 

KENNEDY ROUND 

More Conditions? 

B v General dc Gaulle’s own account, in 
his press conference of January 31st. 
the Christmas compromise between the Six 
on agriculture has taken the common markci 
beyond the point of no return. To under¬ 
line the fact, the Council of Ministers, 
meeting in Brussels on Monday and Tues 
day, made good progress in working out the 
technical consequences of the deal, on which 
outsiders at one time expected further 
clashes among the Six. The Germans 
have even proposed the plainly sensible aim 
of a further 20 per cent (instead of 10 pci 
cent) cut in duties within the common 
market at the end of this year. That would 
leave the Six with only 20 per cent of their 
original duties in force, and these might be 
eliminated at the end of 1965. 

But what about the Kennedy round of 
trade negotiations? General de Gaulle swon 
“ fidelity ” to Germany, which wants the 
Kennedy round to succeed. But he also said 
once again that bargaining could only begin 
in earnest with outsiders once the Six had 
fixed their farm prices. This looks 
ominously like an added precondition, even 
without a threat of vero. But the Germans 
have already said they could not envisage 
single common market grain prices before 
1966 ; and, as no one seriously believes the 
Kennedy round could be negotiated without 
knowing the real (or, as Dr Mansholt has 
proposed, the theoretical) levels of thesi 
prices, the general’s words do not greatly 
aggravate the problem. For, on products 
other than grains, the Six have much closer 
price levels and should have less difficulty in 
reaching agreement. If anything, his state¬ 
ment strengthens the hands of the European 
Commission and of those, even in Germany, 
who think the Six should this year define a 
price for 1966 or 1967 and also the 
mediate steps towards it., 

A new package deal betweeh the 
gradually taking shape. But it is.also 
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that the Kennedy round will not be 
seriously negotiated this ydti*. What with 
American, British and German elections in 
the next eighteen months, and French hard 
bargaining, progress will, in the time- 
honoured diplomatic jargon, be “ pendent."* 


CROWN PRIVILEGE 

Open the Files 

C ivil servants (especially those in the 
Home Office) tend to have an exces¬ 
sive love of secrecy far Its own sake. The 
court of appeal is to be congratulated on 
giving "this development a. sharp check last 
week. In a case involving die claim of two 
senior police officers for damages for wrong¬ 
ful transfer, the Home Secretary issued a 
certificate claiming crown privilege for cer¬ 
tain documents involved. The privilege 
was claimed by quoting the words of Lord 
Simon in a case of 194a (Duncan v Cammell 
Laird) in which he purported to add a new 
category to crown privilege to include those 
documents 4 ‘ which it is necessary to keep 
secret for the proper functioning of the 
public service.” Since then the habit has 
grown up for ministers of state to issue a 
certificate staring that a document comes 
within this category, and the courts have 
refused to investigate the question further. 
The court of appeal has now stated that 
Lord Simon’s words were obiter dicta and 
therefore not binding ; and it has criticised 
the practice that has grown up of treating 
every document passing between civil ser¬ 
vants as though it were entitled to privilege. 
The court refused to treat the documents 
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concerned as privileged without further 
evidence from the Home Secretary that it 
was in the public interest to keep &e*fr 
secret. In the past, the courts hive been 
disinclined to challenge a certificate of a 
secretary of state in any way* If th t present 
case marks the beginning 6f a afore critical 
and asserrive attitude on the part of the 
courts, it deserves a warm welcome. The 
courts should be prepared for the needs of 
justice to override civil service obsessions 
about keeping other people’s noses out of 
their files. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Teleresearch 

T wenty thousand doctors, nurses and 
hospital staff from all over the country 
sat down in front of their television sets 
last Monday, pencils poised over twelve 
items on a questionnaire. They had been 
told that the BBC programme Panorama 
had agreed to co-operate in helping a 
design team at the Royal College of Art to 
collect statistics they needed in order to 
decide the best possible type of hospital 
bed. In the event all the viewers got was a 
quick rattling through of the questions they 
already had in front of them, with the 
minimum of explanation and visual diagram. 
The programme can have added nothing to 
their own interpretation: many of them 
must have felt the use of television was 
simply a gimmick to make sure they filled in 
their forms. 

This was a pity, because it belittled the 
immense possibilities for the use of tele- 
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vision as a nsrethod'of collecting feta. 
Amf it fcay p^iidijpe'btbtr p 4 Mte^w|mg. 
ness td participate in the iwe^kiSi $ 
thing. / There are twb possible ways fa 
which the method could be used. One, 
like Monday’s effort, is directed it a 
ricular ^ pre*chosen audience, but dearly 
the point of this is lost unless the visual 
presentation itself adds something vital 
which a circulated form cannot achieve. 
The second way, and the one which perhaps 
has most possibilities, is simply to treat the 
watching millions as a nationwide sample 
and appeal for information—say from every¬ 
body with a particular physical Character¬ 
istic, disability or past medical 1 record— 
which at least a proportion of those watching 
will bother to send in. This coiild be a 
cheap and quick way of mass market 
research. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 

Splittism 

M R CHOU KN-LAI may have spoken in 
good faith when he told an American 
television audience on Monday that the 
fundamental interests of th? Russian and 
Chinese peoples were still the same. But 
on Tuesday the Peking People's Daily and 
Red Flag published the seventh of their 
joint comments on the Soviet Communist 
party’s open letter of July 14th. This 
lengthy historical and ideological analysis of 
the crime of “splittism” is the heaviesr 
broadside yet fired by the Chinese against 
Mr Khrushchev and his colleagues. 

In Peking’s view splittism means oppos¬ 
ing and betraying Marxism-Leninism, 
usually in the interests of the bourgeoisie. 
The international workers’ movement has 
always been troubled by splitters, say the 
Chinese, from the revisionists in the Second 
International who forced Lenin to break 
away and form a new International, to to¬ 
day’s Russian leaders, “ the greatest split¬ 
ters.” Their activities have, says th? 
People's Daily succinctly, “made a mess 
of the splendid socialist camp.” The im¬ 
plication is that true Marxist-Leninists 
will soon have to break clean away from 
these modem revisionists ; it is underlined 
by the flat assertion that the Soviet leaders 
have forfeited their position, which even 
the Chinese used to acknowledge, at the 
“ head ” of the communist movement. 

The Russians can hardly fail to react 
sharply. (After all, are not the Chinese 

f >retty smart splitters themselves ?) The 
anuary World Marxist Review (published 
in Prague, but in fact a mouthpiece of Mos¬ 
cow) contained some strong, if measured, 
criticism of splitters (genus Pekinewis)- 
Other direct attacks on the Chinese have 
begun to appear in Moscow; on January 
30th Pravda complained bitterly that Peking 
had distorted Mr Khrushchev’s New Year 
peace appeal. It remains to be seen whether 
thifc week’s blast from Peking Will pibvoke 
thq Russians into fresh efforts tq, canvass 
support for a world cpTOmunist meeting. 
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^ITH BREAD AND IRON INTO CHINA 


fir There are few things in this world 
to difficult to estimate, perhaps 
jJ nothing coming fairly within the 
domain of statistics, as the military resources 
of a State. . . . Still an opinion is formed 
somehow, and when formed it is one of the 
most useless politicians can entertain. The 
real power available depends so entirely on 
latent conditions that the most analytic 
intellect is bewildered, and the highest or 
lowest intellect may be equally beside the 
truth. There is the population to be con¬ 
sidered, and then the organisation it obeys, 
the wealth at its disposal, and the need for 
drawing upon that wealth, its enthusiasm in 
the matter in hand, and the social circum¬ 
stances which make that enthusiasm of 
value. ... All that moderate men, wanting 
not only opinions but accurate opinions, can 
presume to do in such a matter is to 
estimate the strength of any nation for 
aggressive war. Even id that restricted view 
there are sufficient and more than sufficient 
elements of error. No human being, for 
example, could give a fast opinion as to 
the power of Great Britain for aggressive 
war. If we were to say that England, fairly 


roused to her full strength, could spend 
£160,000,000 a year for ten years, and keep 
half a million of soldiers in movement, we 
should be considered rather wanting in 
judgment, or given to the curious vice which 
Americans call “spread-eagleism.” ... All 
anybody can do is to estimate first the power 
immediately at a nation’s disposal, i.e. the 
organised power—all other kinds of strength 
requiring time, -and secondly, the power it 
might display under the ordinary condition 
of willingness not quite amounting to 
furious zeal. ... It will be observed that 
wc say nothing of the wealth of the two 
contending parties, and for this reason, 
everybody is always asserting that want of 
money will check some war or other; but 
as a matter of fact war goes on in spite of 
any amount of financial difficulty, parrly 
because “ with bread and iron one can 
get to Qiina,” and partly because an 
excited population headed by an enthusi¬ 
astic Government have the means of 
taxing themselves through assignats and 
kindred devices to an extent only 
limited by the entire production of the 
kingdom. 
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Austria Leads 
:he 

Supermarket 

5ueue 

Y OUR COMMON MARKET CORRESPONDENT 

hough bom with the gnomes of econ- 
mics, the dismal science, crowding round 
s cradle, the common market has a spec- 
icular approach to politics. It carries its 
iumphs with a revivalist air apd wears 
b crises with a tragic one* swinging be- 
veen them with a sure theatrical touch. 



1 


The EEC 

Ftarnco Luxomljtirri 

Gfc&rmrty Holteltd 
Retfy , -Belgium 

faints uticttUtt* 

Qh n< the off my) 


I The jAfrlcap associates 

lyiau return a Cafneiom 
Mali Cabo a 

Senc-qal Congo 
Ivory Consf (Brazzaville) 
Up pci Vdlta Cen&o 
Togo , (loopoLh/iiiui 

Dahomey Somali Rep. 
Niger , Malagasy 
Chfcd , Rwanda 
Cent. African ,Burundi 
ftejV 


® The European assoc¬ 
iates (dates of agree¬ 
ment shown) 


m / 1.' /-i * ;■ a 


■ Requests for assoc¬ 
iation made on dates 
1 vvn ; 

¥ «V 


□ Diverse agreements 
shown 


superabundance of states is filing through Brussels^Sbjtra to 
he magnet or the common market as the world’s Vporter* 

This week the cqmxuipn market’s Council H 
oosideripg the terms to bp offered to Nigerjs.S^t' 
ersian) to Israel. Preliminary talks have begsp t fi£ 

>cgin with the east African trio (Kenya* Ugandjj^Ti : ■ 

owing Nigeria’s lead despite their troubles at 
Tunisia and Morocco are in progress and Algeria 1 hover* 
background. Last autumn agreements were signed wich%er*ii mkf" • 
.ebanon ; India has won irsdf a few small tariff coftecailirins. ? 

Some of these agreenienp, perhaps Nigeria’s fqtfdaiWbt^ 
urn out to be fairly substantial: others, like th£*tfm put lp/]pw‘% 
>r the technical assistatice declaration in favour of tebahon, seem 
iitle more than gestures. All, unlike the earlier treaties of associa- 
ion with Turkey and Greece, are essentially trade pacts* even when, 
j s with Nigeria, they are wrapped up as association agreements. 
Neither the Six, who are embarrassed at the idea of being associated 
•vith too many countries, nor most of the applicants, who are 
auspicious of anything that looks even faintly like ‘'neo-colonialism*’’ 

Jre keen on association. Israel and Spain, for political reasons, are 
the sole exceptions and, for equally political reasons, cannot carry 
it off. ■ ’ 1 ■ . ! 

The one government at present seeking association and lifeely to v 
g£t it is Austria’s, which put in its’truest before the failure of ‘ 
the British talks and, unlike its fellow .neutrals in Swrtierland'artd ! 
Sweden, maintained it after General de Gaulle’s veto pn the British 
application Why has, Austria acted l&e this ? ^upqrficially* its 
uux resembles Swiaerjand’s. Both equities are wedged between , 
^roaany and Italy ^nd ^carry on more $han b*tf their, ,tfcade vwtth 
the common market against a mere (though in Au$trisfai?ssfc .grow- ; 
in g) seventh With the European Froe Trade Asspcwtkm<Efta). (Ror 
both, the bid pan-European froe trade fares, Maudling vintage,) was 
the drink <rf the g6ds^ implying hb ^oUriieftl comtohnienta biR ope*- 
the ^bblp of Western Europe to their exports. tkaf- r V£it tibt ’ 
le ast* the 1 AusttfAfft fWfelly dtofedthe stiate trouty t^^Hd J ttiexb 


of the occupying powers in 195^ by informally promising the 
Russians to abide by the Sydss mjbdel, pf neutrality. And'yet 
is now enamoured of Etta while Austria, though also 
that group,’is’trying to wk its way in ;\yith the Six, 
T 'aiglptfe s regard as potential warmongers. , 

; with most differing choices about European in- 

/ he rooted in the contrast between a stable and 

The Austrians are not remotely Swiss in their 
10 l&^tindcrlying realities of neutral self-reliance. They 
lg£k the self-cbofidence bom, in Switzerland, of decades of success¬ 
ful neutrality, eff stable government, of high living standards wrested 
t from a poor nattiral environment, and of imfaehsely strong financial 
institutions. On : the contrary, they know that their prosperity since 
the war, like their unemployment before it, is rooted iri the chang¬ 
ing fortunes pf Europe around them. So (hey are torn between 
their desire to secure their economic future through marriage with 
the Six, and (heir duties and loyalties as neutrals and members of 
Efta. The result of these divided feelings is something like an 
offer of tttaoubinage to the Six* with sotne pf the attendant 
problems of. marginal relationships. 

Despite protectionist grumbles, Austria can bear the brunt of 
free trade with the Six, and accept their common external tariff, 
so long as it is allowed, say, four years’ grace. It could even stretch 
to M far-reaching acceptance ” of the common Agricultural policy, 
as Herr Fritz Bock, the trade minister, told the lbwefc hoiise of the 
Austrian pkrliainent on January 22nd. Bdt heutratity is another 
; matter. Xbough they underline the fact practice they, must 
go sqqng wif^i future decisions pf xh^ the Austrians cannot sell 
their, par^mept’s birthright to lcgtal^e, ^r, instance* on tariffs or 
- 3griquitiR$» i It would also never, do for the; European Ommimon 
^tdpweem neutral Austria (as it will the Six after 19 70) in tirade 
deab with the Russians, . Finally, Austria must reserve ik right to 
aeoede (for example in wartime),* right that shocks the Sk, whose 
been tttade fc^bternity as an act of aaionisr faith. 
"''' A 3 U 1 ’ this undoubtedly Tirfsefc difficulties. If At Six" take their 
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decisions and the Austrians tamely follow, Austria will be more 
subordinate thanany Benelux country would drfam of being inside 
the common market. If they demur (and the request for a council 
of association on a basis of mutual equality suggests that they might), 
they could further weigh down the leaden procedures of the Six. 
All the same, k looks as if the council of ministers will leave the 
door open when, late in February or early in March, it considers 
the terms on which the European Commission should formally 
negotiate with Austria. The Germans, though anxious to avoid 
any hint of an Anschluss, and the French, who sec Austria as part 
of a ‘‘Europe of the Europeans,” favour its cause. If, as the 
Austrians hope, the Italian parliamentary commission at present 
studying the matter recommends local autonomy for South Tyrol 
on the Aosta model, Italian objections too should fade. The Dutch 
also have doubts. But the one issue that seems likely to prove 
decisive is Austria’s membership of Efta. 

Ever since Britain’s Mr Maudling attempted to get a Europe- 
wide free trade area, European continental integrationists have been 
haunted by the fear of leaving a loophole for a return to a loose 
customs agreement. By asking to be part of the customs union 
without political ties, while remaining in Efta, Austria would do 
just that. If its wish were granted, it would be a corridor between 
the Six and Efta and some at least of the Six have no confidence 
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in certificates of origin to stop up the resultant commercial draugh 
Thus, though Efta officials murmur testily that a IiStUe “pragmarisr 
would do the trick of leaving it in both organisations, the Six a 
likely to sympathise with Austria’s problems as a neutral only 
they are not required to sympathise with its Efta problems tc 
In a word, it would have to secede from Efta. 

There is barely concealed tension on this point in the coaliti< 
government of the People’s party and the Socialists in Vicnr 
Herr Bock, a member of the former, had to threaten to resign 
October before getting agreement to go ahead with negotiator 
But in December the Austrian official Political Bulletin quoti 
him as saying that Austria would not leave Efta “ before a time 
which an arrangement with the European Economic Communi 
has been virtually secured and ratified by the EEC ministei 
council and the parliaments of the partner states concerned 
Which, in translation, means it probably would leave. Now th 
the odds are that if the Six insist, Austria will comply, its chahc 
Of association are higher than anyone imagined a few months ag 
Even in its present quandary, Austria is relatively happy: 

“ special political case ” is recognised by the Six, its economic nee 
are understood by Efta, and while Russia is grumbling at i 
dickering with “ aggressive ” common marketeers, so far it is on 
grumbling. 


WEST GERMANY 

Eppur Si Muove 

FROM OUR BONK CORRESPONDENT 

W hat in current west German political 
shorthand is.called “Herr Schroder’s 
policy of movement ” was modestly 
extended this week to embrace talks with 
Bulgaria. Since President Kennedy first 
asked west Germany to look more calmly 
at eastern Europe, Bonn has agreed to 
exchange trade missions with Warsaw, 
Bucharest and Budapest, and tried, so far 
without encouraging results, for a like deal 
with Prague. On Wednesday a Bulgarian 
delegation arrived in Bonn. The prospects 
look good, but the going will be slow. What 
Bulgaria chiefly has to offer is yet more of 
that agricultural produce that is already 
causing quite enough embarrassment at 
western conference tables. 

There are unhappily few other signs of 
“ movement ” to report, save that Herr 
Beitz, the general manager of Krupps (who 
is on remarkably good terms with Mr 
Gomulka of Poland), has also made a minor 
contribution towards better relations with 
Bulgaria. Herr Beitz has promoted an 
exhibition of works of art from Bulgarian 
museums and monasteries, to be mounted 
from April until July in the Villa Hugel 
at Essen, the Krupp family’s former home. 

Elsewhere, to the obvious disappointment 
of many Germans, of whom Herr Kroll, the 
former ambassador in Moscow, is the most 
vociferous in Bonn, all is very nearly still. 
Such “ movement ” as goes on is so 
doggedly wary as virtually to exclude any 
discernible progress for the rime being. 
'Hius the inter-German talks that are con¬ 
tinuing alternately in east and west Berlin 
with the object of keeping open and, if pos- 



Herr SCHRODER: moving thought 


sible, widening the breach made in the wall 
at Christmas are bogged down in the 
familiar political quicksands. 

Mr Gomulka’s latest adaptation of the 
Rapackj plan for disengagement in central 
Europe is viewed in Benin with even more 
repugnance than was the original. Mr 
Gomulka proposed in a speech at Plock on 
December 28th that Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia might now merely “ freeze ” 
nuclear arms, not banish, them altogether. 
The proposal, which is being taken up at 
Geneva, has been received in west Germany 
in almost complete silence. At Herr 
Schr&der’s foreign ministry the inquirer is 
re mind ed once again* that the framework of 
any reduction or “freeze” of armaments 
must be world-wide in order to avoid any 
discrimination against Germany. 

In the west German government’s 
opinion Mr Gomulka’s proposal is tanta¬ 
mount to an invitation to take the first step 
towards acceptance of the original Rapacki 


plan, leading to a reduction of troops in th 
area. A freezing of nuclear forces, it is hel 
would precipitate a dangerous shift in tl 
balance of power should the communi 
countries then decide to strengthen the 
conventional forces. The West, the oi 
refrain continues, should not agree to ar 
provision for relaxation that would not pr< 
vide simultaneously for some progrei 
towards reunification, nor to any settlemei 
that would confirm the status quo in centn 
Europe by recognising the east Genna 
regime as one of the partners in an inte: 
national treaty. 

Thus it is surprising to read in the Gei 
man press that Herr Schroder’s “ policy c 
movement ” is disturbing so many powerfi 
personages that the minister may be i 
danger of losing his necessary support. 1 
is true that the right wings of the Christia: 
Democratic Union and the Christian Soria 
Union—prompted by Dr Adenauer, Her 
Franz-Josef Strauss and Freiherr voi 
Guttenberg—would like to see Her 
Schroder, whom they reproach as a “ Euro 
pean pessimist,” listening more respectfull] 
to Paris and rather less to Washington thai 
he seems to at present. It is also true tha 
Herr Schroder is too much of a self 
assured lone wolf to be popular with grt 
garious party politicians. 

But the foreign minister is strong^ 
entrenched. He nas the confidence not onl> 
of Herr Erhard and the majority of tlx. 
Christian Democrats in the Bundestag bui 
also that of the Free Democrats and the 
Social Democrats. The chancellor is himself 
taking a more active part in the conduct of 
foreign policy than he was expected to bur, 
even so, he relies heavily on Herr Schr&fcr 
Last weekend the foreign minister 
imperturbahly for a month’s holiday in th e 
Alps. He will interrupt it to, accomp^ 
the chancellor on his second visit to fa*" 
on February 14th and I5tli. 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


We Hindus 


' ' 1 j-. " ' , , 

Religious rioting is not simply a 

matter oftit for tW. A correspondent 

in Calcutta discusses 

some other forces, for good and 

bad, that Influenced recent 

events in Calcutta and 

East Pakistan. 


I N India, since partition, there has been 
no basis for serious Hindu-Moslem' 
conflict. The Moslems now constitute only 
a ninth of the population (as against a 
quarter before partition) and are politically 
and economically of little consequence. The 
cream of the community has migrated to 
Pakistan. Attempts to rally Hindu senti¬ 
ment are therefore merely a convenient 
cover for other aims. 

These aims vary. The greed of Indian 
Rachmans out to dislodge Moslem slum- 
dwellers played such an important part in 
last month’s Calcutta disturbances that the 
government had to rush through an 
ordinance to protect evicted tenants. Highly 
organised rioting in one or two industrial 
areas may have been connected with the 
problem of surplus workers whom 
employers are unable to sack under the 
stringent Indian laws. But such aims are 
minor compared to the national attempts 
of Hindu parties to stir up religious senti¬ 
ment to weaken the hold of the Congress 
party. 

Most significant of these Hindu parties is 
the Jan Sangh (“ People’s party 
Nominally, it accepts members from all 
communities. It apparently rejects the idea 
of a theocratic state, but speaks of 
“ nationalising ” all non-Hindus by incul¬ 
cating in them the ideals of Indian culture. 
The implication is that non-Hindus arc nor 
fully national : it is another way of 
impugning the loyalty of Moslems and 
challenging their right to equal citizenship. 
The Jan Sangh’s affiliate volunteer corps 
—which supplies most of the party’s active 
functionaries—is more outspoken. Moslems, 
ii says, have been behaving as “ enemies of 
the people ” for the past 800 years. It 
openly regrets that the Indian constitution 
should have equated children of the soil 
with the “ aggressors.” Gandhi’s murderer 
was associated with this group. 
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Presidents oj Pakistan and India 
Exchange Messages 
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From Pakistan News, February I, 1964, 
Published by the Pakistan High Commission, 
London 


The Jan Sangh has a conservative poli¬ 
tical programme: more encouragement to 
private enterprise, less radical land reforms 
and closer links with the West, particularly 
America. None of these is likely to evoke 
wild enthusiasm ; hence its eagerness to 
seize both upon local discontent and any 
available Hindu-Moslem tension. This 
policy has paid off. In the 1962 general 
elections, it won 14 seats in the Lok Sabha 
and 119 in the state assemblies, against 4 
and 46 in 1957. Its most impressive gains 
were in the major Hindi-speaking states, 
Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, where 
it emerged as the largest opposition party. 

The advance of the Jan Sangh shows that 
the Congress parry, despite the strength of 
its secular tradition, is vulnerable on the 
religious issue. The party machine has to 
reckon with religion’s electoral appeal. 
More than that, there is thinly veiled 
religious feeling within Congress. Congress 
governments in three states—Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh—have banned 
cow slaughter, against Mr Nehru’s will. 
(Opposition posters depicted Mr Nehru, 
sword in hand, with a butchered cow lying 
at his feet. After that, the serving of beef 
in New Delhi’s luxury state-owned Ashoka 
Hotel was quietly discontinued.) 

Potentially, the real danger lies in the 
possible threat to the safety of the nearly 
ten million Hindus still living in East 
Pakistan (although four million are esti¬ 
mated to have left since 1947). Since the 
recent riots, the Jan Sangh has revived its 
demand that Pakistan must be made to cede 
territory to accommodate the migrating 
Hindus. The claim gains plausibility in the 
public mind because New Delhi, to justify 
its policy—which has now been modified— 
of keeping India’s doors shut to all but 
those in dire distress, has relied chiefly on 
the argument that there is no longer enough 
room. New Delhi’s real fedr is probably 
that a massive migration might touch off 
fresh attempts to drive Moslems out of 
India. These could easily escalate into the 
horrors witnessed in the Punjab in 1947 and 
decisively alter India’s political future. 

An enfeebled Congress, with Mr Nehru 
barely off the sick list, will not find it as 
easy to beat back a new challenge from 
Hindu communalism as it was in 1950. In 
the critical election to the Congress presi¬ 
dentship that year, Mr Nehru’s victory over 
the Hindu-centric Mr Purushottamdas 
Tandon was, bailed everywhere as the 
triumph of the secular ideal. This success 
might be hard to repeat today. 
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We Bengalis 


F rom afar, the outburst of religious 
violence in East Pakistan last month 
may have seemed merely another episode 
in the sorry tale of action and reaction 
across the frontier. But, to an observer 
nearer by, there was an important difference. 
This time a fair number of the native 
Bengali Moslems opposed the violence. 
Some made common cause with their Hindu 
fellow countrymen against the killers and 
looters, who were reportedly drawn mainly 
from non-Bengali Moslem immigrants. 
Young writers and artists issued passionate 
appeals for sanity, while students set out ou 
peace processions in Dacca and elsewhere. 
The press adopted a helpful attitude, even 
protesting against provocative stories in 
West Pakistan newspapers. < 

Was this fraternisation among Bengalis 
across the dividing line of religion a throw¬ 
back to the ” we Bengalis ” feeling that in 
1 947 prompted the move to carve out a 
united Bengal separate from India and 
Pakistan ? Nothing so dramatic, perhaps : 
it was rather another manifestation of East 
Pakistan’s chafing against the west wing’s 
dominance in its political and economic 
life, a feeling characteristically expressed in 
the complaint of an east Bengal leader some 
years ago that his people were treated not 
as partners but as a subject race whose 
language and culture were looked on with 
contempt by their Pathan and Punjabi com¬ 
patriots, who dominate the armed forces 
and the administration. 

This grievance persists, though President 
Ayub has made several attempts to mollify 
it. The constitution now gives the Bengali 
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language equal status with Urdu ; only a 
few years ago pleas for Bengali were 
labelled anti-Moslem an<t anti-Pakistan. 
Dacca has been made the seat of the central 
legislature, to balance the location of the 
administrative capital in the west wing. 
Governors and ministers most now be 
natives of the wing they coqtfOl, Finally, 
the second five-year plan, now 3$ years Qld, 
assigns more than half of public investment 
to the east. Wherever possible, industrial 
Units are planned in pairs, one east, one 
west: one immediately obvious example is 
the set of proposed steel mills in Karachi 
and Chittagong. 

Nature is against the president The east 
wing has no mineral resources except natural 
gas. It has seven times a* many people per 
square mifeafc the west* Three-quarters of 
them live off the land on smallholdings 
growing steadily smaller under pressure of 
numbers. Fragmentation of holdings is a 
serious obstacle to increased productivity, 
and the situation is made worse by inequit¬ 
able crop-sharing arrangements that the 
land-hungry peasant is hardly in a position 
to refuse. 

There was little industry in East Pakistan 
before partition. Since then twelve jute 
mills, a fertiliser plant and several sugar, 
paper and cotton mills have been built. 
Future plans include a considerable increase 
in electric powqr generation, partly based 
on natural gas. The number of jute looms 
is to be almost doubled, and new units for 
antibiotics, plastics and other products are 
to be set up. 

These sprouting industries, however, 
amount to enclaves with little effect, so far, 
on the rest of the province. In any case, 
lack of local enterprise and industrial skill 
has left the initiative in the hands of West 
Pakistani businessmen and non-Bengali im¬ 
migrant workers, which provides a fresh 
source of grievance. The government has 
had to urge employers to give preference to 
local people. 

It is hardly surprising that 60 out of 75 
Bengali members of Pakistan’s national 
assembly opposed the new constitution in 
1962. They want parliamentary govern¬ 
ment of a federal type to be restored, hoping 
that this would give East Pakistan the weight 
in the national life they feel it deserves. 
Though the long-banned Communist party 
now seems to count for nothing, even in 
its former peasant strongholds, other oppo¬ 
sition groups are gaining strength. Attempts 
are being made to unify the opposition in a 
u national democratic front ” extending over 
both wings of the country. But there is, as 
yet, no serious challenge to the government’s 
position. 

The front is a motley collection of dis¬ 
gruntled politicians with no coherent pro¬ 
gramme, while the death last year of Mr 
H. S. Suhrawardy, once Pakistan’s prime 
minister, deprived the opposition of its best- 
known Bengali leader. The left-wing Ben¬ 
gali divine and political leader, Maulana 
Bhashani, has ambitions but is some way 
from having the political weight to take his 
place. 


1KOM OlIR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

\/f any editors must by now have con- 
eluded that their Paris correspond¬ 
ents, and their French colleagues, are an 
exceptionally lazy bunch. On January 31st 
the Paris journalists once again had 
General de Gaulle in front of them for 
an hour and a half and once again failed 
to get the answers to most of the questions 
, their readers would have wanted to ask. 
The Paris corps is doubtless not perfect; 
but one correspondent would like to plead 
pro dorno sua by taking to pieces the 
mechanism of the show misleadingly 
called the general's press conference. 

Well in advance of General de Gaulle’s 
appearance, about a thousand people, half 
of them journalists, are packed under the 
chandeliers of the ornamental Elys^e hall. 
The general comes from behind the 
curtain with soldierly punctuality—having 
already learned and rehearsed his answers. 
His collaborators claim that he first 
writes a rough text, then copies it in long- 
hand and, finally, dictates it to a secretary ; 
by that time, he apparently knows it by 
heart. 

Providing the questions for the answers 
is easy. General de Gaulle’s aides have no 
difficulty in finding volunteers who, if only 
for the sake of limelight, are ready to take 
the prompter’s part. Occasionally they 
forget their lines, thus forcing the general 
to improvise. The classic example 
occurred during the Algerian war when 
the general expected a question about 
Mr Bcnbella but got one about 
Mr Mcssali Hadj. Unflappable, he started 
off, 44 Somebody asked me about 
Benbella/’ and proceeded, ignoring the 
laughter, to deal with the subject he had 
chosen. 

Eliminating unexpected of awkward 
questions may seem more difficult. At one. 
time, indeed, the general was sometimes 
compelled to venture beyond the script. 
One could spot the unprepared answers 
because their plain brevity was in striking 
contrast with the elaborate rfegance Of 
the rehearsed text. But a show improves 
with performance and, since the latest 


conference was the ninth in the series, a 
way has now been found to avoid such 
false notes. After a word of welcome, 
General de Gaulle now asks journalists to 
put their questions first, groups them by 
Subjects according to his convenience, and 
then asks for questions to be repeated 
only jf they fit his pattern. 

On January 31st, for instance, somebody 
asked General de Gaulle how he saw the 
diplomatic status of the Formosa govern¬ 
ment. The same questioner, quoting the 
general's own words from a period when 
he felt differently about Peking, asked him 
whether 44 China, innumerable and miser¬ 
able, indestructible and absolute and 
looking around at the vast spaces over 
which one day it will have to spread ” was 
likely to favour the return to Asia of a 
European power it had always suspected 
of searching for satellites. A Japanese 
journalist asked about the effect on Asian 
opinion of French nuclear tests in the 
Pacific. Since this was clearly not in the 
script, the general, leaving China for the 
end, did not ask for any questions to 
be repeated but simply proceeded with his 
historical lecture on the 44 state older than 
history.” 

Another example shows how the illusion 
is preserved that journalists do play a part 
in the proceedings. One questioner re¬ 
called that a year had elapsed since the 
Franco-German treaty and the French 
veto on Britain’s attempt to join the 
common market. Pointing out that 
Britain had been excluded because it was 
viewed as an American 44 Trojan horse,” 
he asked whether the same charge could 
not be levelled against Germany. The 
representative of the official GauUist paper 
asked the ideal question about Europe's 
prospects after the Brussels agreement. 
When it cartie to repealing questions, only 
the latter was given the loudspeaker. 

In spite of occasional awkwardness, the 
show is reaching perfection. And it fits 
well into the GauUist form of government. 
General de Gaulle, who deals with 
parliament by proxy, is hardly likely to 
let himself be cross-examined by mere 
joumulMs. ' 
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SEE in ERS Backing a Loser? 

ASIA 

FROM OUR FAR EAST CORRESPONDENT 


S aigon's latest coup, it is reasonably 
accepted, was attributable to young- 
officer imp&tlence with the scale of the effort 
against the Vietcong guerrillas, more than 
to any real fear of growing * neutralist ” 
sentiment. General Nguyen Khanh,' the 
tough, 36-year-old new army dictator, is 
more concerned with winning battles than 
with arguing about diplomacy. 

The idea of a deal with North Vietnam 
has been tentatively explored id South 
Vietnam* but~there is no evidence that any 
important dement in (he recent “Big” 
Minh junta (die one that overthrew Presi¬ 
dent Diem) would have considered 
<L neutralism.” General Minh’s retention in 
the new regime, and his continuing old-ptil 
relationship with the new boss, General 
Khanh, certainly lends little support to 
General Khanh’s early assertions that a 
growing official “ neutralist ” heresy incited 
him to rebellion. The true significance of 
the Khanh coup is that it underlines the 
grim fact that the battle for South Vietnam 
is still being slowly but steadily lost. 

Whatever happens in Saigon, whatever 
further changes are made in Delta and 
jungle tactics, it is difficult to believe that 
the situation can be held, much less 
regained, without deeper American involve¬ 
ment. This means that a campaign of costly 
attrition must be patiently pursued in a war- 
wearied countryside whose peasants care 
nothing politically for either side and will 
settle for whoever appears to be in local 
control. 

In large areas of South Vietnam that con¬ 
trol lies with the Vietcong army. It has the 
advantage of being Vietnamese. To the ex* 
tent that American support is strengthened, 
the struggle by any Saigbn anti-communist 
administration to win popular support is 
paradoxically but naturally weakened. 
“There can be no real victory in South 
Vietnam until there is a change of heart 
among the people,” an American diplomat 
said this week. “ All that has happened in 
this latest Coup is a changing of the guard. 
We cannot yet say that there has been a 
change of head.* 9 

The communist South Vietnam Libera- 


casualties— but still in reluctant mood. 
Since General Khanh wants to defeat the 
Vietcong it may be assumed that positive 
measures Vvill be intensified; but it canhot 
be assumed that vigour ttlone will win back 
peasant support. 

President Johnson provoked anxious 
speculation in Saigon when, in the wake of 
the Khanh coup, he told his press confer¬ 
ence that Washington would consider sym¬ 
pathetically die “ neutralisation of both 
North and South Vietnam”—which he 
added, reasonably enough, seemed highly 
improbable. Before President Kennedy was 
assassinated, there had been gOssip in 
Saigon that America might welcome a pos¬ 
sible Korean-style cease-fire at the 17th 
parallel after this year's presidential election. 
One safe bet now is that so long as the 
American ambassador, Mr Henry Cabot 
Lodge, remains in Saigon, American policy 

GERMAN SHOP HOURS 

Open All 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A german television camera team was 
out in Brussels the other evening film¬ 
ing sundry small shops serving customers 
after nine o’clock. “ If they can do it in 
Belgium, why can’t we do it here ? ” is 
roughly one of the questions that viewers 
are to be asked in the course of a German 
television programme this month. There 
will be coundess hear-hears. Yet for a 
German audience Brussels is perhaps an 
unhappy example for the anti-shop-closing- 
law lobby to have chosen. For the other 
Brussels (meaning the common market 
executive), brooding over the propriety of 
common European opening and dosing 
hours, has its eye for a model on the system 
west Germany has used for the last seven 
years. 

Under the shop-closing law of November, 
1956, shops throughout west, Germany must 
be shut on weekdays from 6.30 in the cven- 



N aw Guard : General Ktiahh 


remains dedicated to aH-out war against the 
Viejcpng. Mir Lodge, as is well known, is 
a man who makes no secret of his convic¬ 
tions and what he believes Washington 
policy should be. 


Satu rday 

trade between n a.m. and 1 p.m., and the 
bakers, who for any two hours on Sunday 
afternoon are permitted to supply a sure 
demand for spectacular cakes for tea. 

For Germany's 800,000 women shop 
assistants, of whom half a million or so 
are married, the law of 1956 brought great 
relief by assuring them of three free Satur¬ 
day afternoons a month as well as all four 
Sundays. But, comparing their lot with 
that of many other working women, they 
are not satisfied with the 45-hour week fixed 
by the present dispensation. Their union 
(which represents also, bank and insurance 
company employees) is committed to re¬ 
ducing their labours to a 40-hour week of 
five days, and hopes to have arranged a 
4ai-hour week for them by the end of this 
car. (The German banks, which already 
ave a 40-hour week, are closed to customers 
all Saturday and Sunday but. open on other 
days from 8.30 ami. until 12.30 p.m. and 
from 2 until 4 in die afternoon.) 


tion Front now boldly flies its flag above 
many former strategic hamlets, recklessly 
claimed under the Dtem-Nfcu regime, foam 
’which the “ Big ” Minh regime—^and now 
the Khanh regime—is wisely retreating. 
Local taxes are levied, food and shelter 
obtained and recruits “ enlisted ” by the 
Vietcong in these areas, where die formers 
80 along with tfoe communists because they 
are in charge. Under “ Big ” Minh there 
bad been a shafce-ufrin focal commands, and 
commarifio units were beginning to operate 
around the clock : and accept inevitable 


ing until 7 next morning, and over the 
weekend from 2 p.m. on Saturday until 
7 on Monday, the first Saturday of the 
month excepted. On this first Saturday, 
when people* usually have more money to 
spend, shop* may stay open until six in the 
evening. Hairdressers may stick at it all 
day Saturday if they want to, but those 
who do must keep shut all Monday morning 
(when human vanity, it is reckoned, is as 
much in repose as it is ever likely to be). 
The only shopkeepers allowed to do busi¬ 
ness on Sundays are the florists, who may 


The big general stores are on the whole 
content with the present dosing hours, for 
they doubt whether they would he able to 
recruit the reinforcements that would be 
needed for longer operations. Some of the 
smaller businesses (hat already have a profit¬ 
able enough turnover are also grateful for 
the opportunity (hat the present limitations 
give them for uninterrupted cleaning, 
window-dressing, and book-keeping. But 
the general public—and that includes shop 
asaj^tafits off duty—have been- protesting 
evep' since the beginning of 1957 that they 
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would like to be able to shop later than 
6,30 p.m., and every Saturday afternoon 
and evening; and the small%qpkeepcr, who 
end of 1963 may have been reaping the 
own against the big, would be ready to serve 
them tf he was allowed to. 

Agitation for some relaxation of the laiW 
of 1956 has been given a new fillip through 
its application in January to the Saarland. 
(The Saar, which returned to the German 
fold in 19^7, has been digesting German 
legislation in easy morsels.) A Saarbriickcn 
textile shop’s complaint that 37 per cent 
of its weekly turnover used to come in on 
Saturday morning and afternoon has been 
supported by a German textile trade 
announednent that, largely in consequence 
of Saturday afternoon dosing, the average 
turnover ki German textile shops has in¬ 
creased bf otdy 50 per cent over the last 
seven years, while me textile turnover of 
the pan order businesses has risen by 750 
per cent; 1 

Even if some of the figures being bandied 
about in this debate are suspect, it seems 
chat a majority of the German public would 
like the liberal principles of the successful 
“ free market economy ” to be applied to 
shop hours—so long as the shop assisrant 
is given as big a share of leisure as every¬ 
body dse. Let the little man, it is being 
advocated, stay open as long as he wants to. 

GREECE AND CYPRUS 

When Pride 
Simmers 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

W ould the Greeks go to war with 
Turkey over Cyprus? The answer is 
“ yes ” and the reason—or unreason—is be¬ 
cause this would be the inevitable result of 
a challenge to the Greeks’ national pride. 
There has been no slackening in the military 
vigilance on both Aegean shores ever since 
Turkey massed troops on its southern coast 
over Christmas after reports of massacres 
of the Turkish Cypriot minority. These 
measures underline the official determina¬ 
tion on both sides to fight it out if need be. 

A sample opinion poll in Athens this 
week showed, however, that only two in 
every seven people questioned urged action 
by die Greek army if the Turks landed in 
Cyprus ; the other five split roughly in the 
proportion of three in favour of an appeal 
for prompt action by the United Nations 
to stop the Turks, and two in favour of 
intervention by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. It is interesting to see the 
Greeks voicing such confidence in the 
United Nations, which not so long ago de¬ 
feated so many Greek appeals for Cypriot 
self-determination. This eagerness to take 
cover under the so*called UN “umbrella” 
may not be unconnected with the Russians’ 
keen display of interest in the Cyprus prob¬ 
lem and with the iiew vistas opened up by 
the voting strength of so many new Afro- 
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Asian states in the UN which, unlike 
Cyprus, came into existence through self- 
determination. 

It would take very little to get the 
Greeks in a belligerent mood over Cyprus. 
There have been noisy demonstrations 
in Athens this week: with slogans such as 
“Americans go back to Texas,” “Down 
with Fascists,” they had a communist 
flavour. Significantly, however, the demon¬ 
strations have been confined to students; 
popular passions have not so far been 
aroused on a wider scale. The Greeks are 
evidently preoccupied by the more imme¬ 
diate domestic problem posed by their 
second electoral campaign in hardy four 
months ; economic stagnation that is likely 
to persist until the political horizon clears ; 
and some unpleasant trends in the hoarding 
of gold that have now been overcome, 
thanks to imaginative action by the Bank 
of Greece. 

Thus at the moment only the most basic 
questions about Cyprus interest the Greeks. 
Will the Turks attack Cyprus ? Will this 
lead to war ? Will Archbishop Makarios 
appeal to the United Nations ? What will 
the Russians do ? There is growing mis¬ 
trust of the British and the Americans. The 
skill of the communists is already evident 
rn the inexplicable upsurge of anti-Ameri¬ 
can feeling. It is useful to remember, how¬ 
ever, that of all the feelings about the Turks 
nourished by the Greeks, one of the 
strongest is the bitter conviction that the 
West is pampering Turkey with cash and 
sweet words. Even in some official circles 
one finds a lively suspicion that the western 
powers are merely scheming to get rid of 
Cyprus as an independent state ; that they 
are working towards some form of partition 
that would once and for all cut the island 
up between Greece and Turkey. 

Cyprus has not yet become an issue in 
the campaign for the elections on February 
16th. But the pro-communist EDA party 
is making a conspicuous effort to make an 
election issue out of it. They know well 
that this would set off Greece’s two main 
nationalist parties—the Centre Union and 
the National Radical Union—in a race to 
outdo each other in verbal chauvinism ; this 
game would promptly be imitated in Turkey 
and might escalate into a Greco-Turkish 
war. So far, the two main parties have 
steered clear of Cyprus: the Radicals 
because they feci responsible for the Zurich 
and London agreements of five years ago 
that led to the present upheaval; the Centre 
Union because it kept pressing for fresh 
elections despite the Radicals’ warning that 
the Cyprus crisis was too serious to risk 
an election at this time. If the Centre 
dramatised the situation now it would prove 
the Radicals correct. The pro-communists 
have been cashing in on this reluctance. 

Playing on the emotions of the easily ex¬ 
citable young, they have nothing to lose 
and much to gain-—either they will force 
the other parries to outbid them by adopt¬ 
ing a diehard attitude on Cyprus or they 
will be sure to recruit youngsters for their 
thinning party ranks. 
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But the real danger is in Cyprus* whei 
a decade of bloodshed has lowered {be vali 
of human life and whe^e uncontxptkd u, 
heavily armed youths on both sides ai 
readv to stir up trouble. If there wei 
another serious clash between the privai 
armies, a chain reaction would be set of! 
Turkey would no doubt land troops t 
protect the Turkish Cypriots from massacr< 
the Greeks would immediately step in t 
protect their Greek Cypriot brethren. Fc< 
here seem to realise how much war an 
peace—and the fate of Greece and Turkc 
—depend today on the next move by Sono 
irresponsible Cypriot youths. 

MIDDLE AFRICA 

When Tribes 
Boil Over 

S ometimes the artificial divisions iir 
posed on Africa by the Europea 
scramble one lifetime ago have an odd! 
insulating effect. Thus, while recent evem 
in the area extending from Zanzibar t 
Uganda have engaged British attentior 
little of it has been given to the bloodic 
convulsions in neighbouring Rwanda an 
the western Congo. Rwanda’s former tof 
dog minority tribe, the Tutsis, have died i 
thousands at the hands of the once docil 
Hutus in a wave of killing that began 1 
Christmas time. A suicidally futile Tuu 
raid into Rwanda from its twin infant start 
Burundi, in December set off these crushin 
reprisals, which some observers now assea 
as a full-blooded form of genocide. 

Since 1959 about 150,000 Tutsis- 
nearly half of them—had already fled fror 
Rwanda into the Congo, Burundi an 
Uganda, abandoning their coffee estates bi: 
saving their lives and many of thei 
cherished cattle. They will not, therefore 
become wholly extinct, and it may be adde< 
that rheir Rnurbon unteachableness is mud 
to blame for their woes (fresh Tutsi countej 
raids, doomed only to excite fres] 
massacres, are still being reported). For al 
that, the general indifference to their fat 
has done humanity.' including the com 
munity of new African states, little credit 
Eight hundred miles westward, in th< 
Congo’s Kwilu province, several weeks 0 
local rebellion have necessitated the flyinj 
in of Congolese troops from Katanga ant 
the evacuation, with decisive United Nation 
help, of several hundred missionaries ant 
other Europeans, who ; were, significantly 
among the rebels’ chosen victims. Th< 
rebels’ aims are, to put it mildly, ill defined 
Their leader, Mr Pierre Mulele, was one 0! 
Mr Lumumba’s ministerial colleagues; but 
as Mr Adoula, now prime minister, waf 
another of these, the widespread dubbing oi 
the revolt as “ Lumumbist ” may merel) 
reflect the sadly misleading habit ;C_ m 
that label on any outbreak in middle Africa 
that imperils nuns and investments. 
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FRANCE 

1 ' * u ■ t 

De Gaulle’s Shadow 



FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

M defferre, the Socialist mayor of 
. Marseilles, has a long way to go 
before he becomes the presidential candidate 
of the whole Left against General do Gaulle. 

He made his first step in this direction at 
Cliehy on Sunday, where he was unani¬ 
mously endorsed by his own party and given 
plenty of scope for electoral manoeuvre. 
But the weekend of in-fighting that pre¬ 
ceded this apparent unanimity is a sign that 
his was not an outright victory. M, Defferre 
has won but a round, and that merely on 
points. 

Put simply, last weekend’s Socialist con¬ 
gress was a duel between M. Defferre, the 
presidential candidate, and M. Moflet, the 
party’s veteran secretary-general. Trying 
to reach above party, the mayor of Mar¬ 
seilles has declared himself in favour of a 
milder version of the Gaullist presidential 
system. Anxious to Capture the middle- 
class vote, he want? to avoid any charge of 
collusion with the Communists. M. Mollet, 
whose strength has always been the control 
of the party, wants parliament to be re¬ 
stored to importance and the prime minister 
to be the effective head of government. 
Having long collaborated ’With the Right, he 
has now reached the conclusion that this 
sort of collaboration is a bjfeui alley. Strange 
as it may scent, he ft QO* the champion of 
Socialist orthodox JfKI ft juggling against 
attempts to dilute the patty hoc ft* a loose 
coalition that would be pwiriftd on the. 
Andean DemocraticJpwty, 

At Cliehy M. Doflftrife opened with a 
lengthy speech that was better written than 
delivered, ft was really a draft of bis elec¬ 
toral mqnfifttto, with top priority fojr educa¬ 
tion and the Kennedy-inspired slogan of 
“ Horizon ipfio,” It sounded a fittle like 
AnythingCap Pe l Can,Do Better, 
sung at General m Gaulle* with the sup- * 
port of the tradfcuaioas- and the thteat of 
nationalisation up his sleeve* M, Pefferre , 
would provide France with efficient plan- ‘ 


nine as opposed tp “ stop and go M sort. 
Ip foreijpi pffjF’? hp fttyS he alone oould 
establish real national independence by the 
construction of a Socialist Europe. It was 
not made clear how and with whom these 
achievements were to be won. 

M. Mollet, afraid of being outvoted at a 
Socialist congress, rose to the occasion. In 
a skilful speech, he reminded delegates of 
their past attacks on the presidential system. 
He warned them that if they did not disso¬ 
ciate themselves from the Gaullist system 
the tum of the tide would strengthen only 
the Communist party. Above all, he 
pleaded, the party should not lose its 
Socialist soul for the sake of a dim chance 
of office in the Elysee. 

Debating skill can do but little against 
die block vote, and M. Mollet knows it well. 
He did move a resolution that would have 
tied M. Defferre’* hands, but it was the 
mayor of Marseilles who called for a vote 
on it. Defeat in such a test Would have 
marked the end of the Mollet era ; the 
congress shuddered at the thought. A Com¬ 
mission finally produced a compromise reso¬ 
lution, unanimously passed, that gives M. 
Defferre the party’s backing aftd a fairly free 
hand, but leaves the party with the right to 
pursue its own goals. Should M. Defferre 
veer too much to the right, M. Mollet 
would probably regain firm control of the 
party. The final shape of M. Defferre’s 
candidacy is yet to emerge. For the 
moment it looks like a queer mixture of 
Gaulism without General de Gaulle, 
Menddsism without Mendes-France, and a 
Popular Front without contacts with the 
Communists. After the first sparring, it is 
still too early to tell what colours M. 
Defferre will wear when he finally gets into 
the electoral ring with the general—if he 
ever does. 


SPAIN AND MAGHREB 

Narrowing Strait 

FROM OUR CORK ES FOND ENT ON SPAIN 

B etween Spain and Algeria mutual mis¬ 
trust is dispersing. Algerian officials 
have assured Spain that they will not allow 
Algeria to be used as a for intrigue* 
again? General Franco. Spanish republican 
riffles in Algiers and Oran have been told 
to mange their factions into one organisation 
that would be responsible t# the Algerian 
authorities And the Aptian*, have 
apparently withdrawn thelf objections to 
supplying Saharan methane to north-west 
Kurmae v# Sprint 

Alter his successful visit to Algiers at the 
end of January^ Sr L6pcz Bravo, the Spanish 
minister for industry, announced a pro* 
liminafy agreement for the supply of 
Algerian natural gas and pstroleqm product 
■Ttg Spri* The gas wiH ft&iPWWd 
nfef .fflfor, tabtath go^mpenta favour a 
pjpejipfr a#0$s £he rt 

proyqs to pe ©Tactical. Unless Al^» 
Motoccb Settle their quarrel first, tne pipe 
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would bypass Morocco# crossing the sea 
between Mottsganem : aAd Cartagena. Both 
sides believe that French expertise and 
capital would be forthcoming, and appear 
willing to share ownership with France. A 
French-Spanish pipe would run to Valencia 
and Barcelona and then over the low eastern 
Pyrenees to be fed jwto the French national 
grid, The; JftpUCh*.estimate that their own 
natural gas 1 deporitiri Lafcq will last thirty 
years; it was always thought that Saharan 
gas might come to the rescue, yfa Spain, 



Spain’s relations with Morocco, too, have 
improved. Influential groups in both 
countries are lobbying in favour of a tunnel 
beneath the strait of Gibraltar. The idea 
has also reached France. One French- 
Moroccan group in an effort, apparently* to 
stimulate British interest has suggested that 
Gibraltar might be the northern end. 

This has annoyed some Spaniards. Others 
think that Britain might be more willing to 
consider returning Gibraltar to Spain If 
British interest In the area were perpetuated 
by part-ownership of a Gibraltar tunnel. 
Some Moroccans believe that the building of 
a tunnel between Gibraltar and Ceuta might 
settle the problem of both enclaves: they 
could become “ tunnel territory ” admini¬ 
stered by a quadrinational (Anglo-French- 
Moroccan-$panish) tunnel company on* say, 
a 99-ycar lease. 

Spanish engineers have been producing 
plans for a Gibraltar tqnocl periodically 
since 1869 • but so long ais northern 
Morocco was governed by Spain, and 
Spain’s chief interest was military, ft proved 
impossible to attract foreign capital. Today, 
the project Is more attractive in view of 
economic development in Morocco and 
Spain, and the expansion of tourism. Seme 
officials believe that Morocco could Jure half 
? million motorist* and their frirattes 
through the Gibraltar tunnel every year. 

The strait is only ten to fifteen mile* wide. 
But its narrowest stroteh is also the deep 11 ’ 
With a trough more than 800 metres deep 
north-west of Qeuta-, A Gibraltar-Ceuta 
tunnel would therefore be difficult and costly 
to build. Because of this most of the pro¬ 
jects so far submitted to "the Spanish 
authorities favour sites west of Tarifa where 
the strait’s maximum depth is around 400 
or % 0 Q mtm- At the saw time Sr Pena* 
« KFW of PoWic work*, 

hptjh d» $Mn$> *p4 the French 
a Pjao far a hodge y 
ip* *p m. 

r It? supports, carrying road, rail- 
ray ana gas pipeline. 
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Status Seekers 
in Asia 

WASHING ION, DC 

ven President Kennedy found his power of coherent comment 
ebbing away when faced \Vith General de Gaulle's freely 
proffered advice on how to solve the problem of Vietnam 
* While these expressions arc welcome,” he told a television inter¬ 
viewer on September 2nd, “ the burden is carried, as it usually is, by 
the United States.” President Johnkm, asked at his news conference 
on February ist to comment on General de Gaulle’s remarks of the 
day before, was no more lucid. If we could have neutralisation 
of both North and South Vietnam,” he said, " I am sure that 
would be considered sympathetically.” This was a surprise, 
because it seemed to be just what General de Gaulle had proposed 
and fairly plainly Mr Johnson believed himself to be rejecting the 
General’s advice. Later, making matters no better, the President 
explained that 4< the neutralisation talk has applied only to South 
Vietnam and not to the whole of that area of the world.” 

It is small wonder that the spokesmen have been kept busy 
explaining that Mr Johnson's intention was not to hint at a new 
policy but to reaffirm the existing one. The fact is that no new 
policy is being considered because the American policy-makers can 
see no alternative course of action in Vietnam to the one they are 
pursuing. Neutralisation has not, in their view, been a success 
in Laos and Laos did at least have the advantage of possessing a 
considerable neutralist party, which Vietnam does not. In the 
given circumstances Washington believes that neutralisation could 
not, in practice, mean anything but depriving South Vietnam of 
American support and leaving it to be over-run by the communists, 
which could be done without any overt Chinese intervention. It 
is this that Mr Johnson meant to reject. 

On a longer view, Washington does indeed want nothing better 
than to withdraw, in circumstances that leave a non-communist 
regime with a reasonable prospect of survival. As it does not tire 
of saying, it does not want Vietnamese bases nor does it seek to 
keep Vietnam as an ally. The purpose of America’s enormous and 
costly mission there (some 15,500 military men at present, with 
aid flowing at a rate of $400 million a year) is a limited one: 
simply to get South Vietnam into a condition to keep down insur¬ 
gency within its territory and to resist infiltration from the North. 
Something short of victory would do. The limited nature of the 
objective is the key to the otherwise unintelligible assurance of 
the Secretary of Defence, Mr McNamara, last October, that it 
should be possible to complete e< the major part of the United 
States military task” by the end of 1965. A substantial task, 
military as well as political, would be left for the South Vietnamese 
thereafter. 

The assessment has not been dropped but it looks even more 
fragile now than when it was made. Mr McNamara is a good 
judge of organisation and of the mechanics of government, but it 
looks as though be has made too little allowance for the imponder¬ 
able factors; in Vietnam these are mainly adverse. One such 
imponderable showed after the fall of Mr Diem in November, 
when the expected re&ftg^pcc of national purpose in the South 
did not take place. Anpthc^, broke surface on the night of January 
29th with the overthrow of General Minh and his junUh two days 


after Mr McNamara had expressed high hopes for their future 
in his evidence to the Armed Services Committee of the House 
of Representatives. President Johnson has accepted the ne# mati* 
General Khanh, and the high hopes are now reposed in hi*h: But 
the lesson has been drawn that, if General Minh’s coup/against 
Diem was not a final event but rtierely one of a chain, then there 
is no knowing whether thte latest coup is final, either. 

Thus, for all that General Khanh may (as it is hoped) &m 
out to be the better soldier, the fact has been brought hofne that 
the anti-communist side is failing to offer the ordinary non-political 
Vietnamese a solid and convincing object for his allegiance, r As 
it is seen in Washington, the struggle is a largely psychological 
one, likely to be decided by the judgment of the common man 
who, between ty^o Tftasters, will adhere to the one he thinks likely 
to stay lQiigest. From this point of view status, that is, recognition, 

important; so is solidarity among allies. The Chinese com¬ 
munists are the greatest status-seekers of all, out to persuade Asia 
and Africa (and Latin America, if they can get there) that the 
East wind, the Chinese wind, will prevail not only against the 
West wind but against Russia as well. It is bitterly resented in 
Washington that General dc Gaulle should intervene in such a 
struggle, from status-seeking motives of his own, to recognise 
Peking and to indicate that the best solution to the conflict is for 
the Americans to go home with their job unfinished. 

No retreat is visible from the belief stated last July by Mr 
Kennedy, that to withdraw would mean “ a collapse not only of 
South Vietnam, but of south-east Asia.” But, further south, the 
dangerous conflict between Indonesia and Malaysia has brought 
home the equal danger that a “ collapse ” of south-east Asia might 
come about from another quarter. President Sukarno’s many 
faults are readily acknowledged in Washington, but at least he 
has not joined the communists and one object of American 
policy towards the Malaysian conflict is to see that he, or his 
successor, does not do so if it can be avoided. 

The fear that prompted Mr Robert Kennedy's mission to the 
Far East last month was that, if the jungle warfare in Borneo went 
on, it might provoke Indonesia’s antagonists to retaliate on a larger 
scale. A successful retaliation might push Indonesia, or what 
remained of it, into the communist camp ; a retaliation that was 
only half successful 
might lead to a conflict 
like the Vietnamese one 
but worse -a conflict in 
which the West would 
have to fight Asian 
nationalism or national¬ 
ism and communism 
Together. The United 
States, which already 
carries burdens enough 
in the Far East, would 
find it difficult not to 
be involved. Whatever 
happened, the present 
gloomy picture in 
south-east Asia would 
be made infinitely more 
gloomy, with intermin¬ 
able conflicts in the 
south as well as in the 
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north. One purpose of Mr Robert Kennedy’s travels was to make 
clear to President Sukarno, before it was too late, the consequences 
that might flow from his actions. Another was to set talks in 
motion among the Asian neighbours, in the hope that anti-colonial 
passion might be by-passed and some kind of Asian machinery 
might emerge for the settlement of disputes between Asians. 

If this train of thought is followed far enough it may seem to 
lead to a neutralist solution for the Indonesian-Malay region pf 
Asia, just when the Americans are refusing to look at a neutralist 
solution for the Indo-Chinese region offered to them by a benevo¬ 
lent, if detached. General de Gaulle. Officially, the train of thought 
has not been pursued to that point. In any case, the paradox is 
only on the surface. American policy in As;a is concerned with 
communism. A neutrality that helped to contain communism 
would be acceptable ; a neutralisation that seems calculated to 
let communism in is rejected. 
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Indonesia is taken seriously in Washington because it is regarded 
at a great power of the future, the only potential great power in 
its part of the world. China, too, is a great power of the future. 
But to the United States, with its past painful experiences always 
in mind, there is little to be done about China save to contain 
it and hope for a change of attitude in the Chinese rulers one day. 
Some of the irritation with General dc Gaulle for his decision to 
exchange ambassadors with Peking can fairly be attributed to an 
awareness that the established American attitude, though it may 
be inevitable, is neither wholly logical nor particularly fruitful. 
General de Gaulle’s action is also inconvenient in its timing and 
its repercussions, diplomatic and political; it can fairly be resented 
on that score. That the Administration is sensitive to the imputa¬ 
tion of being hidebound in its dealings with Peking was shown, 
however, by the speech delivered by Mr Roger Hilsman, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, at San Francisco 
on December 13th. Mr Hilsman spoke of present American policy 
towards China as a policy of “ the open door,” putting that classical 
phrase into reverse: “we are determined to keep the door open 
to the possibility of change.” It was not much, but it was an 
attempt to say that a gleam of tolerance in Peking would produce 
a tolerant gleam in Washington. Certainly there is no desire 
to leave General de Gaulle a monopoly of open doors. 


Less Overtime, More Jobs? 


because it is cheaper for employers to pay them time-and-a-half 
than to take on more workers ; this involves new social security 
costs, more form-filling and, often, obligations if the workers have 
to be laid off. Businessmen contend, however, that overtime is 
usually due to rushes of work, to lack of room for additional people 
and to the scarcity of trained applicants. It is true that it is highly- 
skilled workers who seem to be responsible for the increase, since 
the war, in the proportion (15 per cent) who work very long hours 
—49 or more a week—although the percentage working over 40 
hours a week has fallen* Certainly the electricians in New York 
who made history in 1962 by winning a five-hour day (plus two 
hours overtime) owed their victory to their scarcity value. Business¬ 
men conclude that a further penalty on overtime would result 
mainly in higher costs and, in some instances, even in lay-offs—• 
exactly the opposite of what the trade unions want. 

Congress is not expected to move against overtime at this session. 
But the President’s encouragement will strengthen the trade unions 9 
determination to curb it themselves where they can. Detroit i$ 
bracing itself to withstand a particularly vigorous assault from Mr 
Reuther and his automobile workers’ union ; their negotiations 
for a new contract are likely to occupy the centre of the labour 
stage this summer. If Mr Reuther wins better pay for overtime 
this would be money for jam under present conditions, with almost 
all qualified workers back on the racing assembly-lines. But a rate 
of 7 million cars a year may not go on forever. And the motor 
companies, with their present embarrassment of riches, are in a 
weak position to resist anything supposed to spread the work. 


D o some Americans Work too hard for their country’s good ? 

The trade unions, which think that they do, have not 
persuaded President Johnson, any more than President Kennedy, 
to accept their favourite cure for unemployment—a 35-hour week, 
probably for 40 hours’ pay. But last week Mr Johnson offered the 
labour leaders half a loaf : a possible penalty on excessive overtime 
work. According to the Secretary of Labour over 15 million 
employed people work more than 40 hours a week, while 4 million 
have no jobs at all. In manufacturing alone about 35 million hours 
of overtime are put in each week—in theory the equivalent of over 
900,000 full time jobs. Not even the labour leaders imagine that all 
this overtime can be eliminated (and some trade union members 
would hate to lose their share of it). What the President proposes, 
if Congress gives him the right to require double pay for overtime 
instead of the time-and-a-half laid down in 1938, is to set up 
committees representing industry, labour and the public to deter¬ 
mine whether overtime can be reduced in specific industries without 
costly dislocation. In the same message Mr Johnson asked that 
2.6 million workers should be added to the 28 million (about half 
the non-farm total) pr6tectcd by the Fair Labour Standards Act, 
which fixes minimum wages and requires extra pay for work 
exceeding 40 hours a week. 

Even so, over a quarter of these people work overtime, partly 


Inequality de Facto 

This week , while Negro children from Tuskegee , Alabama , were 
being turned away from white schools by local officials , outside the 
deep South cities in which racial discrimination is officially out¬ 
lawed were wrestling with the problems created by de facto segre¬ 
gation , particularly in housing . This has not only forced Negroes 
into slums where crime is bred , but has also made it exceedingly 
difficult to achieve equality in education . Our cot respondent in 
New York discusses this week’s boycott of the schools there by 
supporters of racial integration ; the boycott is likely to be extended 
to Boston and Chicago later this month. It raises issues which are 
politically explosive for most big cities. 

I—Educate or Integrate? 

W hich comes first, education or integration ? The question 
has divided Negro as well as white groups fighting for racial 
equality in New York. On Mopday, the opening day of the spring 
term, those who put integration first staged a boycott of the city’s 
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m-guppnrted schools by abput 460,000 children, nearly half of 
the total. The Otywide^Oimmittee for Integrated Schools was 
enormously successful kt puQing out the students from the more 
than 260 schools in which hiegro and Puerto Rican children pre¬ 
dominate. It means to call additional strikes until political pressure 
forces the Board of Education to offer a plan for immediate mixing 
of the races in New York’s schools. 

What the integrationists object to in the Board’s most recent 
proposal is the stress which this lays on impro v i ng those over¬ 
crowded, poorly staffed neighbourhood schools which tend to be 
segregated in fact though net by law. To the militants, this is 
merely a northern version of the “ separate but equal ” doctrine 
that has been ruled unconstitutional in the South. Moreover, 
while they find the Board’s decision to implement the “ Princeton 
Plan ” acceptable, as far as it goes, their vigorous complaint is 
that it does not go anywhere near far enough. Under the Princeton 
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Plan schools in adjacent neighborhoods' arfc paired; bne jfakihg fr 
all the childirefi between 6 and io ye*r$ of age aqd the othei 
accommodating all the tO-to* 14-yeair-olds from both neighbour 
hoods. However, in New York this would affect only some 3c 
schools in border areas and would hot touch die vast majority it 
the heart of the Negro and Puerto Rican slums. Today New York*! 
schools as a whole have only a narrow majority, 57 per cent, 0; 
white children, while in some boroughs the elementary schools an 
overwhelmingly Negro and Puerto Rican in make-up. Given thii 
fact, segregated schools are unavoidable unless the radical method; 
advocated by the integrationists are adopted One might be th< 
setting up of school centres (grouping seyefal schools) to whici 
white and Negro children from many neighbourhoods wOuld come 
Others wpukl involve the transfer by bus of, white children t< 
schools in Negro neighbourhoods or even the closing of totally 
segregated schools and the city-wide dispersal of the students. 


AMERICAN 



Capital 

Options 

FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


T he tax Bill on which the Senate is 
completing work this week, at long last, 
contains a great deal of tax reduction but 
hardly any tax reform ; originally the two 
were to be combined in the measure. 
Although a few flagrant abuses arc being 
remedied, by and large not much is being 
done to get rid of the special privileges 
and' Opportunities for avoiding payment 
which Abound in the American tax struc¬ 
ture. But a serious attack ip being made; 
on the most famous of these devices, the 
stock option, which allows a select few 
at the apex of the industrial pyramid to 
accumulate truly succulent amounts of 
capital with little investment ^nd even 
less risk. The Administration proposed, jin 
effect, to eliminate such options entirely ; 
Congress, is not prepared to go so far but 
it is showing unexpected readiness to 
squeeze much of the juice out of them. 

Under the law as it is at present an 
American Corporation may grant to its 
employees the right to purchase its shares 
at a fixed price for a period of up to ten 
years-^-or five years if the recipient of the 
option already owns zo per cent or more 
of the company’s stock. There is no tax 
liability, even though the option is a form 
of deferred income, unless and until shares 
acquired under it are sold and even then 
tax is imposed only at the low rate applied 
to long-term capital gains, on shares held 
over six months; this does not exceed 25 
per cent while rates run up to 91 per cent 
on “ ordinary” income. The only condi¬ 
tions are that the option price be in prac¬ 
tice 95 per Cent of the market value of the 


stock at the time the option is 
granted, that the shares must 
not be sold fur at least two 
years after the option is given 
and six months after it is used 
and that it is not transferable, 
except at death. 

It is not hard to see the 
potential bonanza for the bene¬ 
ficiary of such an arrangement 
This is especially true since it 
is common practice for the 
holder of the option tp borrow 
virtually all the money he requires to 
exercise it. Moreover, should an execu¬ 
tive be so unlucky as to sec his company’s 
shares go down rather than go up, the 
obliging tax man is ready to help him 
there, too. The law now permits the 
option price to be “reset” at a lower 
figure if, over a period of a year, the 
market price of the stock averages less 
than 80 per cent of the option price. 

This provision has moved Mr Wilfred 
May, executive editor of the (iorrpmerdal 1 
& Financial Chronicle and a fierce critic 
of stock options, to characterise the law as 
a “one-way, heads-I-win, tails-yoq-lose 
arrangement with the dice loaded.* The 
‘Treasury stopp short of Mr May’s rather 
flamboyant judgment. It maintains, quite 
simply, that “ stock options represent com¬ 
pensation for services ” and should be 
taxed as such according to rthc accepted 
principles of tax fairness. 

The essential excuse for the stock 
option is that, in a period when tax rates 
verge on the confiscatory and when there is 
a wide separation between the ownership 
of capital and its management, options are 
required to provide business executives 
with “ adequate incentives ” to work their 
hardest, by giving them opportunities for 
direct financial reward and a proprietary 
interest in the enterprise. The option is 
really an ideal way of accomplishing this, 
so the argument runs, since share prices 
are a reflection of the company’s earnings 
and thus they relate the rewards of man¬ 
agement directly to the company’s profits. 

Most of these assumptions arc open to 


challenge but there is no denying 
that options have proved enormously 
popular. Since 1959, when Congress ended 
27 years of wrangling with the Treasury 
by writing most of the present ground 
hiles into law, roughly two-thirds of the 
1,200-odd companies fisted on the New 
York Stock Exchange have initiated stock 
option plans. An expert, who studied a 
sample of only 350 large companies, came 
to the conclusion that in the decade from 
1951 through i960 the total benefits re¬ 
ceived, by, executives of these corporations 
from exercise of options to buy shares 
came to $964 million. 

More recently, officials of the Chrysler 
Corporation, in a gross display of tactless 
timing, touched off a congressional inquiry 
by selling several million dollars* worth of 
optioned stock that had been purchased 
with borrowed money just six months 
earlier. All told, the Chrysler people 
realised some $4.2 million in long-term 
gains during 1963 and at the year’s end 
ha^ potential profits ab yet liftrealisod# 
Of another $8 million before taxes. 

In the Chrysler affair it is difficult to 
make a Case that the rewards, great as they 
wete, were tin justified. The company has 
enjoyed a dramatic turnaround in its 
fortunes, thanks largely to the efforts of 
the very men who were so quick to sell 
their shares, On the other hand, such 
clo6e conformity between fchare prices and 
company earnings is not always the pat¬ 
tern ; at times, in Mr May’s words, “the 
stock option has been a ticket to a free 
ride on the stock market, not a reward for 
solving managerial problems.” 

Until now, the fiiood in Congress has 
been so predominantly conservative that 
little of substance had been done to curb 
the stock optionui It is still too early lo 
speak with certainty on the detailed pro¬ 
visions of the Bill President Johnson will 
finally sign. But it, seems likely that the 
rules affecting. stock options will be re¬ 
vised sufficiently to make these much less 
attractive .as rewards for executives com¬ 
pared with Other forms of deferred Com¬ 
pensation. ' 
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Many supporters of civil rights, both white and Negro, fear that 
the militant approach may succeed . . . only to ruin the schools 
and put paid to all hope for integration as even more white parents 
move out to the suburbs or send their children to private schools. 
What is needed, the moderates contend, is to throw the resources 
of the city, financial and intellectual, behind a drive to make New 
York's education the equal of any in the country. In that way, 
it is argued, parents of white children will remain in the city 
and offer less resistance to integration proposals that may sound 
radical today. Ultimately both sides expect the courts to resolve 
the issue. But what seems clear is that legal decisions will not 
suffice by themselves, as long as segregated schools are merely the 
by-product of discriminatory behaviour which affects every facet 
of the society. That the supporters of integration are now fighting 
among themselves only makes a solution to a difficult problem 
seem that much more unattainable. 

II—Keys to Fair Housing 

L ast month a fair housing ordinance went into effect in Washing- 
t ton, DC, giving the Negroes who make up the majority of the 
capital's population (as well as ethnic and religious minorities, 
such as Jews, and foreign visitors) protection against discrimina¬ 
tion when they buy or rent houses and flats. The commissioners 
who run the city have thus carried out a promise which they made 
last spring but delayed fulfilling in the vain hope that Congress, 
which rules the capital, might take the initiative. But southern 
objections proved too strong. The ordinance is a vigorous one 
which satisfies Negro and civil rights groups. It not only prohibits 
discrimination in sales and lettings, but also bans discriminatory 
advertising, restrictive covenants in deeds and—particularly impor¬ 
tant to Negroes—discrimination by the financial institutions which 
provide mortgage money. Only small lodging houses and religious 
and fraternal organisations are exempt. The penalties for violating 
the ordinance may seem slight—a $300 fine or ten days in gaol— 
but estate agents and salesmen found guilty may lose their licences 
ro do business. 

Washington's new ordinance will do nothing to help Negroes to 
crack the city's lily-white suburbs in Maryland and Virginia. 
Here, however. President Kennedy's order in 1962 barring federal 
guarantees of mortgages for builders of new houses who discriminate 
is beginning to bite. In December for the first time a builder—one 
in Maryland—lost this federal aid. What has been disappointing 
is that few complaints have been registered, although private organ¬ 
isations arc springing up to encourage and aid Negroes to move 
into white neighbourhoods. The gloomy prophecies of a mass 
of litigation and a burden on house-building have proved wide 
of the mark. Indeed, some builders would like the order to be 
expanded to cover new houses financed by conventional mortgages 
as well as those, a fourth of the total, which depend on govern¬ 
ment backing. Many builders are prepared to sell to Negroes if— 
but only if—their rivals are compelled to do likewise. 

President Kennedy declined, however, to extend his order; 
nor did President Johnson make any change in it in his moving 
message to Congress. Last month, however, it was announced that 
Minnesota and the federal housing authorities have signed a formal 
agreement to assist each other in enforcing fair housing standards 
bv exchanging information. Minnesota is one of the twelve states 
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which have comprehensive fair housing laws, though in California 
a strong repeal movement is under way. Agreements with the 
others are likely to follow. In these states live 41 per cent of all 
Americans, including a quarter of the Negro population. Broader 
collaboration between the state and federal authorities will help 
to stamp out discrimination in practice as well as in theory. 

Choked 
Canal 

W ith die failure 
of the peace 
talks wnfch had 
been going on for 
three weeks, Panama 
has now brought the 
United States before 
the (frgahmtron of 
American States on charges of * inhuman aggression*” There this 
David may not have things all its oyta way. The United States, 
the Goliath of the hemisphere, will not only deiiy the accusation 
but also charge the Panamanian government with inciting last 
month's riots in the Canal Zone, the five-mile strip on each side 
of the waterway. The more conciliatory line taken in the past 
fortnight by President Johnson should also help the American 
case. Before the Inter-American Peace Committee the sticking- 
point was once more Panama's insistence that the United States 
must commit itself in advance to renegotiate the treaty which gives 
it rights “ in perpetuity ” over the Zone. This Washington refused ; 
like President Chiari, President Johnson felt that in an election 
year he could not ignore his critics at home. But he admitted that 
America had made mistakes and promised that all issues, without 
limitation, would be discussed—a sign that he is aware of the 
damage which the dispute may do to hemisphere solidarity. Pan¬ 
ama’s rejection of these concessions faces the Latin American 
countries with the highly distasteful prospect of having to choose 
between the two if a solution cannot be worked out behind the 
scenes and, if Panama loses, of an inter-American dispute being 
submitted to the United Nations. 

If Panama, too, were not facing an early election, the inevitable 
revival of American interest in the idea of building a new canal 
might counsel moderation. The project has been talked about for 
many years—in 1916 the United States bought a 99-year lease of an 
alternative route across Nicaragua—and has been under study for 
two years or more. The present canal is fast approaching saturation 
point and the view in Washington is that by 1970 it may no longer 
be able to handle the growing traffic. Some of the alternative routes 
are in Panama itself, one is in Mexico, others in Colombia and 
Nicaragua. 

A new sea-level canal, besides being wider, would be far less 
vulnerable to attack than the present one, with its elaborate system 
of locks, and cheaper to operate. Moreover, with conventional 
explosives replaced by nuclear ones, it could be built far more 
cheaply and quickly than was true even a few years ago if—and 
it is a considerable if—such explosions could be reconciled with the 
treaty banning atomic tests. If the work were put in haqd soon, 
in five or ten years the United States could graciously return both 
the Canal and the Zone to Panama ; they would then be virtually 
worthless. The difficulty is that today no Central American coun¬ 
try would be prepared to sign away its rights in a canal; Mexico, 
for example, insists that it would have to operate any such canal 
itself. Hence the talk of an internationally-controlled waterway— 
and the probability of even more delay. 
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Impromptu President 


Cattlemen’s Lament 


T he presiden¬ 
tial press 
conference is per¬ 
haps the best 
vehicle for reveal¬ 
ing a President's 
personal style 
and Mr Johnson 
has lost no time 
ip making dear 
what his is to be. 

He favours the 
informal spon¬ 
taneous press 
con fere nee, 

.summoning those 
journalists who 
happen to be ht 
the White House 
for a related chat 
about what is op 
his mind. The 
atmosphere is casual, yet the topics discussed are not—French 
recognition of Communist China, Panama, the progress of the 
President’s legislative programme. It is small wonder that the 
several dozen journalists assigned regularly to the White House 
live in terror of missing the call to action. Mr Johnson himself 
considers the sessions formal enough : “ I guess I ought to wear 
a white tie,” he said. The journalists, on the other hand, have 
complained about the strain of the “ quickie ” or 14 sudden-death ” 
conferences. 

Many of them are, however, delighted with the return of the 
intimacy that characterised the press conferences of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. President Kennedy’s televised spectaculars,, 
held in the auditorium of the State Department, were felt to give 
the President a better opportunity to proclaim his own views than 
to be questioned by reporters ; they also allowed publicity-seeking 
pressmen to waste everybody’s time. But there arc drawbacks 
to the small exclusive gathering. About a thousand journalists 
arc accredited to the White House. Most of .these—foreign corres¬ 
pondents, representatives of smaller newspapers, specialists in 
different fields—can hardly sit there full time. Yet their pre¬ 
sence is necessary at press conferences if the President is to be 
questioned thoroughly about the multitude of marters on which 
the public is entitled to information. Moreover, the very friendliness 
of the office chat is restraining. How can one persevere with 
questions about the Bobby Baker affair when accepting a cup of 
coffee from the presidential hand ? 

At his first prearranged—by only two hours—conference the 
other day, with television cameras in the over-crowded White House 
auditorium, Mr Johnson gave some indication as to why he might 
prefer to do it the informal way. He made what was, as Mr James 
Reston of the New York Times pointed out with some anguish, a 
“ blooper.” In giving contradictory answers to several questions 
on General dc Gaulle’s proposal for neutralising sourh-cast Asia, 
the President left some doubt whether he had understood or perhaps 
even read the General's statement, Mr Johnson is naturally friendly 
toward journalists, however ; he has taken th^m on tours of the 
LBJ ranch and of the private quarters in the White House, not ex¬ 
cluding the bedroom where the presidential pyjamas (purplish 
brown) were laid out. He has promised to help the press do its 
job, giving all information consistent with national security, and as 
for his method he will be flexible—sometimes there will he tele¬ 
vision and sometimes coffee. 



A T first glance it would seem that America s cattlemen should be 
L happy. One Of them sits In the White House and all Ameri¬ 
cans are eating more and more beef—97 pounds a person n 
expected to be the average consumption in 1964. But the pro¬ 
ducers of beef—the ranchers whose cattle graze on the range and 
the feeders who buy the animals and force-feed them nearly two 
tons of grain each before taking them to market—are far from 
contented. In 1963 the losses suffered by feeders on the better 
grades of cattle were the heaviest in many years. Not only did the 
price paid for the finer steers run from 20 to 25 per cent lower than 
in 1962, but the spread between the prices paid for the. different 
grades, (known, scmanticists take note, as Prime, Choice, Good, 
Standard and Utility) narrowed, further diminishing the feeders’ 
profit. Faced with this situation, the cattlemen have not hesitated 
to spot the villain—the increase in imports qf beef ; these have 
risen by 50 per cent in the past fh*e years and America takes 
in one half of all the world’s exported meat. 

The Department of Agriculture secs a more complicated picture. 
Australia has been pushing its exports of meat to the United States 
ever since 1958 When the agreement with Britain* which restricted 
Australian sales of meat to other countries, was modified. Moreover, 
most of the imported beef is used by American manufacturers to 
make the popular and inexpensive processed and frozen foods. This 
trend has been encouraged by the development of facilities for 
bundling frozen beef, on ships and at ports, and has incidentally 
caused imports from Argentina to decline (its shipments arc limited 
to cooked and tinned meats because of hoof and mouth disease 
there.) Once arrived, the imported beef competes only wjih low- 
grade domestic beef, mainly cow beef. Since 1958 relatively few 
American cows have been marketed because cattlemen have been 
building up their herds. The resulting over-production, the depart¬ 
ment suggests, of the costly Prime and Choice grades, at the expense 
of low quality beef, accounts for the rise in imports of the latter 
and for the drop in prices for the former. Aloreovcr the rise in 
production will probably continue, perhaps reaching 17 billion 
pounds this year. To this, the cattlemen’s retort is that, if the 
department had not allowed the prices of feed for animals to fall so 
low, they would not have been tempted to raise such large numbers 
of animals. 


Imports of Beef and Veal 
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The beef problem makes good fodder for election year. Both 
the Agriculture Committee of the House of Representatives and th; 
Tariff Commission are looking into the situation. The Agriculture 
Department itself is asking the exporting countries to restrict their 
sales to America voluntarily. And Mr Christian Hener, the chirf 
American negotiator at the coming meeting on tariffs at Geneva, 
will try 10 open wider market# for beef in other, oouatries* par¬ 
ticularly European ones, in order to lessen the pressure of imports 
on the United States. .. u ^ 
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FOR MEDICINE 


OXYGEN 


Oxygen is essential for life. A new technique in its clinical 
use has been developed by a team of engineers and medical 
scientists, working at the Vickers Group Research Establish¬ 
ment, Sunninghill, Berkshire. 

Hyperbaric oxygen chambers, capable of pressurisation with 
pure oxygen to four atmospheres absolute, are being used to 
treat a wide range of conditions in which oxygen deficiency 
plays a major role. These include diseases of the arteries, 
heart and lungs. Combined with X-ray therapy, the chambers 
are being used for the treatment of cancer. 


heart and lungs. Combined wit 
are being used for the treatme 

Tlic chambers are completely 
transparent and readily mobile. 
The adui t chambers are fitted with 
two-way spooeh apparatus which 
allows the patient to koop in touch 
wl l.h the medical team. The oxygen 
is controlled, so that pressure 
changes do not disti’ess conscious 
patients who may be old or ill. 

‘BABY’ CHAMBERS 

Bo far. two typos of chamber are 
being produoed at Itchon Works, 
Southampton. There is a large 
model for adults, and a small one 
far infants. Both types have been 
made available to hospitals and 
medical institutions on noth'sides 



New Compact 


The small 


operate in i 
of a small 

r^celvfed. 


Ihqe, theWMToan 
SSpedwad^pns. 
as shown above, 
^oprd^hMbeea 


of the Atlantic. In North America, 
under agreement with Vickers, 
Union Carbide Corporate on a re re pi- 
ponwible for Hales. Installation and 
servicing. 

Asphyxia is the largeRt single 
cause of death in the newly-born. 
A group of babies who had failed to 
respond to conventional methods 
and who were in danger of immodi- j 
ate death were treated in a 
miniature oxygen chamber at a 
children’s hospital in Glasgow. 

Promising results were des¬ 
cribed in a recent television 
programme. 

HEART CASE RECOVERS 

A more recent development has 
been an adult-sized chamber 
mounted in a special ambulance, 
built by MetropoUtan-Cammell at 
Birmihgliam. 

With this vehicle* hyperbaric 
oxygen can be taken to patients 
who need Immediate treatment, 
or who are too ill to be moved by 
other means. 

A olosetyctrcuit system is fitted 
to Control the temperature and 
humidity inside the chamber. 

scientific 

i Jtoimaim AesOribbd on January 
|XSb ilMshe London Evening Stan-1 
dar& ms ease of a patient who re- 
Igpt. mom a severe coronary 
'IMF suiproer, after 
jin this special ambu- 

The patient, a 56-year-old Berk¬ 
shire security guard, was suhi eeted 
tb ootoenott Vico the usual pres¬ 
sure, as regular Intervals. After a 
few days Inside the ambulance, he j 
was well enough to toe moved back ! 
into* hospital. 'He was dfooharged : 
the following month. I 



A miniature chamber for babies. 


PUMPS FOR 
NEW POWER 
STATION 

The Pump Division at Barrow 
has secured an Important contract 
worth almost £250,000 from the ! 
Central Electricity Generating 1 
Board. I 

The order is for pumping equip- 1 
ment for the new Kingsnorth 
Power Station, near Rochester, 
Kent. It comprises four main cir¬ 
culating water pumps, gear boxes, 
discharge valves ana motors. 

The pumps will be used for the 
four500Megawatt turbo-generator 
sets at Kingsiiorth. Bach will have 
I a rated capacity of 212,000 gallons 
of wa ter per minute. 

LARGEST FOR C.E.G.B. 

Ttiistypeofpump isofthelargeet 
size so far adopted,by the C.E.G.B, 

The contract is to start immedi¬ 
ately and, work on the project Is 
expected to continue until 1068. „ 

j Tide ‘dual-fired MW statiofi will 
! assist. \n supplying the fast grow- 
’ Ing demands for electricity In 
I South East England. 


C PHOTO: COURTESY, BANNER FOSS) 

Cement Plant 
for Nigeria 



Section of a new cement kiln.* 
made by Vickers Cement Machin¬ 
ery Di vision at Barrow for the West 
African Portland Cement Com- 

g amy Limited, (one of the Blue 
lrole Group), being unloaded at 
Lagos, Nigeria* 

This is the second of such kilns 
delivered to the West African 
Company and will double its total 
output which is now 200,000 tons a 
year. 11 meaeures 12 ft 6 in by 198 fW 
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: New - 

Industrial 

Films 

“Food for Thought” is the title of 
a new colour film now nearing 
completion, telling the story of 
the development of foodprocessing 
by the freeze dried ttmtotfL The 
nW film covers, the fibi# llhich 
hag led |o the pjP©di$io| § the 

ssMKS’iaalfe 

latest addition to the extensive 
library of Industrial films made by 
the Film Unit*.j—-v; * 

^This library <we®jgMtorj»Peot. 


Machinery 


Currently, the Hydraulics Divi¬ 
sion is actively examining the 
possibilities of fully or partly 
automated deck auxiliary machi¬ 
nery for stern trawlers. 

TheiStOOOth Machine has been 
recently completed by the Con- 

urayrora, wipa nox^giiiinrig'anu 
printing indwjtHea.^TAe rqachi 
is one of the new semi-automatic 

container stitchers, a type for 
whioh many orders have already , 
l>een received. ; 



chit 






‘Methane Princess* at the fitting-qut quay at Barrow-in- 
Furness, Lancs ♦ ( photo: courtesy, uuardja.\>. 


trawling In the ftorth Bea and 
another covering the develop¬ 
ment of Hovercraft starting with 
the early experimental work and 
culminating in the successful 
operation of the VA-S on the 
world’s first nubUoHovercraft ser- 
vioeiWMlji mriSe* estuary. Both 
of tlfeidftlftils areincolour. 

Another f##ant 20-minute film 
in colour, ‘‘Hydraulics at Work”, 
is narrated by Kenneth Kendall. 
To Introduce Ale commentary on 
the commercial' application of 
hydraulics he jptoyei two examples 
viewed from tfis fii-storey Vickers 
Building at Millbank, London— 
deck machinery on a passing tan¬ 
ker and coaTconveyors at a nearby 
power station* 

The camera creiwsar# currently 
at work m thfe engineering shops 
of Barrpw^hoQting the latest pro¬ 
duction. VTae^Nsw Power” show¬ 
ing the buildirig and operation of 
Sulzer diesel engines for railway 
use, a film to be released mid- 
February, _ 

Automated Trawling 


Bottling Machines 
for Japan 

Beer is not a drink traditionally 
associated with the Japanese, but 


cessful that a repeat order was 
given at the end or 1963. 

The machines supplied were 60 
head super-speed beer fillers and 
crowners and the value of the two 
orders combined was £106,000. 

PMDtJCTION PUNT 

Recent activities include the 
delivery of a new 1,200 dph beer- 
bottling line for Plowman Barrett 
&.Co’b vauxhall store, and the de¬ 
sign and installation of a produc¬ 
tion plant for R. P. Brindley’s new 
bottling depot at Leeds, 

Crayford Works have been kept 
busy producing bottling plant for 
various purposes all over the 
world. More than 100 Lynch 
Model 10 automatic bottle making, 
machines tmade under licence for 
Lynch International Ltd) have 
be*n delivered at home and 


More 

Roneo Vickers 
equipment 


Production capacity is being ex¬ 
panded to meet the increased 
i demand for Roneo Vickers steel 
oftioe equipment. 

Extensions at Vickers works at 
Dartford are nearing completion 
and a completely new produc¬ 
tion line has Just been fhlly 
commissioned at Crayford. It 
covers over 1J acres and will manu- 


name Roneo Vickers, 

The marketing agreement 
between Roneo and Vickers- 
Armstrongs (.Engineers) was an¬ 
nounced in September 1962.' 


METHANE 

PRINCESS 


out at Barrow ana made ready 
for her trials* 

She will make about 29 trips a 
Sjrear ion tlfft m|le journey 
from Arzew: in Algnri^ to Ganvey 
island, on me whimes Estuary. 
Arfcew is tne"te>minal point for 
the 260 mile pipeline from the rich 
Hassi R’Mel gasfieldin the Sahara. 

From Canvey, the gas will be 
^transmitted into a 325 mile pipe¬ 
line, serving eight Area Boards 
and running north to Manchester 
and Leeds*. 

The pipeline and terminal facili¬ 
ties at noth ends are Virtually 
complete. 

METHANE PRINCESS, equiva- 
lent to a 26,000 dwt oil tanker, was 
built at Barrow for Conch Methane 
Tankers Ltd. for charter to British 
Methane Ltd, (5Q per cent Conch 
International and 50 per cent Gas 
Council) and launched in J une 1963. 

Her LNG cargo will be carried in 
9 specially insulated aluminium 
tanks at a temperature of —258° 
Fahrenheit. She is propelled by 
12,500 SHF Pametraaa designed 
steam turbines built by the 
Barrow Works of the Engineering 
Company. 

PRESSURE BOOSTERS 

Continuous pressure boosters 
designed by Racine Hydraulics 

j manufacttired at Weyn_ 
j advantages of these boosters 
include economy In producing 
high pressure and oll-nydraullo 
, circuit simplicity. 


l-v-.V-V. i 


Armorial bearings i 
Vickers Limited oth 


anted to 
larch 1963 


INTERNATIONAL 
INTEREST IN 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

A group of daky technicians 
from 14 countries inspected 
! equipment anti machinery of 
j the Wofpsatn Products Biot- 
! sion M Crayford. Countries 
rep re sented: Ethiopia, iron, 
Iraq, Kenya, Poland, Turkey, 
Jugoslavia, Greece, Israel, 
Malta, Mauntm*, Spain, 

! Sudan and Syria* 
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800 Swfeer engines for British Railways 


The 8oodi Sulzer diesel engine to be buib at Barrow was ; 
delivered to British Railways during January. 

A twin bank n cylinder engine, with 2,750 h.p^ It is the 
most powerful traction diesel engine ip quantity production 
today. It will power a standard Brush type V di es e l cfae tr ls 
locomotive operating fast passenger and freight trains in 
the Western Region. 

Vickers are the largest mami- 
4 # q facturers of chese engines which 

Computer Aids' 

lvnesiae Iro^rcss ezines account for nearly half- 

a J 11VOIUV X X Vgi vao f ^ total number ,of lows fitted 
The establishment of a £250,000 fm^BrltiahR^lwnT's 

SP’iw.SSS.iii.SSSS? a ■ 

SFJSSSi HffiflsnssSS 

Some £7^ million have been spent s i m nu r models and .8 and 12 



similar models, and .8 and 12 
cylinder versions hae been stepped 
up. It Is now running at the rate 
of one unit per day. 


Since the end of the War. cviinder ySslone £ 

The centre will operate seven* S« ifit now mnnl 
davs a week. It will be used not S?onVu5t per day 
only for the Blswick and Scots- u * umc ^ J 
wood Works, but for other oom- t 
panics within the Group, and ls‘| 

Being made available to outside, rTlfi T 1 

inns and organisations. I I hD 14 

.Opening the Centre, Sir Charles. X 11C X A£L 

punphie, the Chairman, said:,. O 

^Kvfirvt.hlnff wp rfn nnnflmn nin*‘.i rivAt* 1 million tOHS O 


The Fight against Dust 


^Everything we do confirms ou 
faith in Tyneside. It always wa 

t nd always will be a great name 1 
be engineering ana shlpbulldln 
worlds’. 

The Computer is an l.C.T. 1301 

S :s main purpose Is to control th 
ow of contracts through th 
works. The first, stage, now 1 : 
Operation, comprises control c 
materials. Within two years. It 1 
planned, a completely integrate 


Over 1 million tons of d)ttgfc|Bid grit are discharged into the 
air of Great Britain eve$fWar t and in some industrial areas, 
several tons are deposited per square mile every single day. 
Public attenjio^was focussed on this alarming degree of air 
pollution tofcfthe Beaver report, which led to the passing of 
the" Clekn J0r"Act in 195& 


In oonsedhence, an inen m 
number af firms sought to in 
dace up-to-date and eaeo! 
measures to combat this intis 


Dust Suppression Ltd, a sub¬ 
sidiary of Oldings (Hatfield), Is 


to health a 
comply wp 


sMlfficiency; 


ifne string*#! re* 


2 §g one of several companies e 
tf|o I In research and developmei 




^ssi 

f 


i ' ' ' liiSEi M 


manufactures a variety of equip¬ 
ment for damping down, collect¬ 
ing and controlling dust. 

The giant scrubber pictured 
was installed by the company 

near Bristol. It uses all three of 
the known wet-oollecting prin¬ 
ciples and has an extremely nigh 
efficiency rate (98 per cent for the 
niest particles). 



The giant scrubber. 



IMTH HOAD BRIDGE PROGRESS 


•ri 




A loo-ton rhslt j» , 

fumacs fyto tb* pJBJtt* ^ 
tit* mty TinsisyParh Works 
atton, which wsr* Opsnsd ipfUf 
tit Octob*i% ■ 

This t tsatntsftf removes st 
atioy additions to hs mads 
*hsfingj r ss utt and wgithatit 
This proofs is an advuocs o v t 
and sn s u rm ms hfakssi qualify qjf ifie^Jwp BTjpt 


¥wj 




The new Forth Road Bridge Is 
held by cables spun and coiled by 
•VSG* (variable speed gears) sup¬ 
plied by the Hydraulics Division 
at Weymouth, work on the lfhalle 
long filBf million, bridge; which 
started in 1958, Is expected to be 
completed this spring. The centre 
section was placed In position In 
December last year. 

Surveyors and engineers were 
aided by the use of .'the TeUtrro- 
znetor. This Is an electronic 
microwave system of distance 
meaaurementfor land, sea and air 
use with a potential accuracy of 
One part in three hundred thou¬ 
sand phis orminue five omsanda 
useful■ geodetic length of from 
eight hundred metres up to sixty 
km. Measurements can be taken 
through fog, rain, darkness and 
oven through light scrub. 

■ The Telitrometer was heed last 
summer ffcr Ordnance Survey 
®rpss-channel observations 
between the south coast and 
Cherbourg. 
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An artist's impression of the new Canadian Pacijio liner {see story below) 


‘Falaise’ into 
Car Ferry 

' To meet increased demand as 
I more and more people are taking 
| their cars abroad this year, British 
i Railways are converting their 
oross-ohanneJ steamer FALAISE 
into a car ferry. 

Contract for this conversion has 
been won by Palmers Hebburn m 
the face of strong- competition 
from other firms. 


MORE WORK FOR BRITISH SHIPYARDS 

Increased activity In Vickers Tyne and Barrow ysurds was reported at the beginning of 
the year* In January Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd.* continuing their i»©Mcy of re¬ 
placing Beaver fireight ships with fast modem vessels* placed an order with Naval Yard* 
Walker-oiipTytte* hr a deadweight ton Cargo liner. The contract was won in the teeth 
of co m p etiti on from British and other yards* 

Late in February a section of Britain's first Polaris submarine will be laid at Barrow. 


HIM MMtC OF 
AUTOMATION 

The new cargo liner with a 
capacity of 300,000 cubic feet bale, 
will have all cargo spaces mechan¬ 
ically ventilated. She will have 
permanent refrigerated space and 
will be fitted 10-carry refrigerated 
containers. Strengthened for ice 
navigation she will be able to sail 
right up the Bt. Lawrence to 
Montreal during the winter. 

A high degree of automation will 
bo incorporated throughout but 
particularly in the engine room 
where arrangements will be made 
to allow remote control of genera¬ 
tors, pumps, valves, etc., the main 
engine being operable from the 
bridge. Datalogging equipment 
will be fitted to reoord all impor- ! 
t ant readings and give early warn- : 
ing of an Incipient fault. Hatch i 
arrangements and cargo-handling i 
facilities are designed to achieve 
maximum despatch in loading and k 
unloading 


closed. The first all-British-built 
nuclear submarine, valiant was 
launched on December 3rd. On 
January 11th, OSIRIS, last con¬ 
ventional submarine for the Royal 
Navy, was commissioned. 

Barrow has been building sub¬ 
marines since 1886, and OSIRIS 
was the 298th in 78 years. The two 
first submarines built for Turkey 
In 1886 had neither periscopes nor 
engines for submerged propulsion, 
and only about 30 minutes under¬ 
water endurance. 

OSIRIS is the ten th Oberon class 
ship. Equipped with the latest 


The propelling machinery is to 
be supplied and installedby Qeorge 
Clark (Sunderland) Ltd. incorpor¬ 
ating a main diesel engine of 
Clark-Sulzer turbo-charged 11D 
Type. 


The party was a huge success 
and the Principal of t he Orphanage 
wrote thanking all concerned in 
the “Destructor Williams” for 
their gesture of “solidarity to the 
infancy with no means”. 


u«h underwator speeds. 

Now building at Barrow is 
WARSPITE, sister ship to 
VALIANT. Two Polaris sub¬ 
marines are building or on order. 

CHILDREN'S PARTY 

Engineering and ship repair staff 
in Chile oarrying out repairs and 
alterations to the ALMERANTE 
WILLIAMS, a destroyer built for 
the Chilean Government, enter¬ 
tained. 42 orphan children from 
Concepcion to a Christmas party 
on board. 



Captain qf OSIRIS, Lieut - 
Commander 17. G. Fry and his 

wife {PHOTO: COVB3VSX BARROW HEWS) 


SHIP REPAIR ! 

There were signs of recovery , 
from the long recession in ship j 
repair. Last year, the Division 
dealt with nearly twioe as much 
tonnage as in 1962—handling 69 
vessels with a total gross tonnage ! 
of 1,269,000, compared with 40 j 
totalling 686,000 tons in 1962. 

Dry dock number 2 at Hebburn, ! 
reoently built to accommodate 
larger ships, was put to a severe 
test in December, when the 1 
85,000 ton Norwegian supertanker 
BORGSTEN, biggest vessel ever 
to enter the Tyne, arrived for 
final docking. The dock Is 880 feet 
long, the Borgsten measures 
869f feet. But, thanks to the stem 
of tne vessel overhanging the dock 
gate and a special recess cut into 
the dock for her, the tight squeeze t 
was managed successfully. 

LAST CONVENTlONil^ 
SUBMARINE FOR »' 

At Barrow, within the Space of 
five weeks, a new chapter In rfsval 

hu-tory was opened, and another 



Vickers Overseas 

Canadian Vickers Ltd have 
secured a #45 million con¬ 
tract to supply the rolling 
stock for a new subway for 
Montreal, which will be 
closely modolled on the 
Paris Metro. 

Montreal Ci ty Council has 
placed this order for 369 cars 
and 6 tractorB, one of the 
biggest contracts in the 
Company’s hi story. The firs t 
car is due to be delivered in 
the spring of 1965 and the 
last two years later. 


The 9,500 ton passenger/ 
vehicle EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRALIA, the largest 
passenger ship ever built in 
Australia, was launched at 
the Cockatoo Island Dock¬ 
yard. of Vickers Australia 
Pty. in Sydney, on January 
18th. Ordered for the 
Australian National Line, 
she will run between main¬ 
land ports and Tasmania. 

* * # 

At Cockatoo, the keel for 
a 15,000 ton escort main¬ 
tenance ship for the Royal 
Australian Navy is expected 
to be laid in March. 


Vickers Hoskins of Perth, 
haverecently manufactured 
and installed a 140 foot long 
caloinerforLaPorteGroup’s 
titohium oxide plant at 
Bunbury,Wee torn Australia, 
and hortputed two 150 ton 
capacity crapes, 


Careers 
Copfercjfc'.,*' 

A party of A'-Hfjtod- anft Careers 
Masters visited Vickers House. 
Millbank, on January 6th ana 
heardaboiit the opportunities and 
training arrangements offered 
Within the Group. The visit was 
organised at the -invitation. of 
the Public Schools Appointments 
Bureau, through LO.T, Ltd, as 
part of its annual conference .for 
Careers Masters, . 


vrtfKinftS t,imih6osji 

■ M1LL8ANK TOWER iMHaJUBAWt 
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The Contented Isle 



end its relations with ratepayers than is 
possible in most of Britain; above all in 
education. The school population of the 
island is a little over 22^000 (lower in 
proportion to the total population dm 
elsewhere), in 53 prima ry adhoois, eight 
secondary modems and two grammar 
schools tinder the countyV jurisdiction. 
There is no higher education except that 
provided by the single technical college, 
where the paucity of students effectively 
limits th& rang* of classes. Every child 
wantitig higher education his to go to the 
mainland. Quite a I6t do, but thetse is no 
reciprocal inflowof mainland students (with 
spendable cgunty grants) to the island as 
there generally is between main land counties. 

But even the majority of children who 


r T* , HE‘ Mett Wight is ^blblf the only 
1 British island about whose shape and 
location most Britons have ideas at' least. 
Quite often they are roughly right, too; 
it is a popular holiday resort (96,000 resident 
holidaymakers^ not to speak of day-trippers, 
in the peak August week); it has a better 
climate than the rest of Britain (Sandown is 
the sunniest place in the country); and it 
has just a tiny air of otherness. This air 
derives from the island’s position, rather like 
a woman separated from her husband. It 
suffers all the disadvantages both of spinster- 
hood and of the married state with the ad¬ 
vantages of neither. For Wight is an 
English county, with all the hurden of Eng¬ 
lish rating, income tax, road and education 
policies and none of the compensations of 
shared services, ready help in emergencies, 
or easy access to its neighbours. 

Separation is the direct cause of the 
surprisingly multifarious drawbacks to life 
on Wight. For example, everything costs 
mure in Rydc than in Portsmouth, four miles 
across the dreamy Solent—sometimes only 
a fraction mote, sometimes half as much 
again. Teton all in all the ^Englishman’*, 
and therefore the Wightman’s, pound is 


Maintain thesame standard of living as friher 
Britons. ■ 1 * 

With the ishmd’s rate 

expenditure h ri*e faighe* in rijlaitiotV atfj, 
population jo ’Britain; audit gor, until tKffSr' 
new valuation last year, no rate deficiency 
grant from fibCrJefcmetpier. That has Cer¬ 
tainly changed wiritthe changing valuations. 
But the iriand remains at a disadvantage. 
The general grant-in-aid from th; exchequer 
to local authorities? at just over £900,000. 
about £100,990 annually less chan it might 
be were the island’s age structure not so 
eccentric. With few go-ahead jobs on offer, 
young people leave. Without them and 
more particularly their children, the grant is 
diminished since it is related to, among 
other things, children under 15. Pleas on 
this score have met with sympathy, but no 
action* from the Minister of Housing and 
Local Govenomctent., 

Part of the exceptionally heavy island rate 
burden goes to support what an outside 
observer may think to be an excessive 
number of local authorities looking after the 
interests of 94*000 islanders. There are two 
boroughs, Ryde god, (Newport; three urban 
districts, Cowes, Sw> , 


do not qualify for higher edifoatton grants 
generally emigrate to the mainland. There 
' ^k' v mq. 'jot)ia’;available on Wight to 

' %99P theda thm^ JUbough there hasf-eqpotly 
been a minoo^m^n of light rdafiufactur- 
ing firms. Jack of young men 

between i id *nd35 ls damaging to the 
island’* economy ; but perhaps it makefc up 
for fhe damage by fostering' the legend of 
Wight as a “ bachelor’s paradise ” and 
attracting in young men on holiday anxious 
to take advantage of the two to one pre¬ 
ponderance of girls in this age group. 

, But the curse of the tourist industry is the 
fluctuation of jobs. From May to September 
the unemployment rate in Wight runs about 
the national average^ at 1.5 to 1.8 per cent. 

■ Ip the winter it can rise to 5 per cent. These 
fluctuations have been grosser since the 
collapse in the past years of the kland’s 
two industrial mainstays—shipbuilding and 
aircraft manufacture. The most serious loss 
of jobs has been at White’s shipyard at 
Cowes, where 1,000 fewer men now lyork 
than at the time of the shipbuilding booitti 
Some of those laid off commute toLyming- 
ton : other r hgve simply joined , the un¬ 


worth about nineteen shilling* once be is off down wkh , Shanklin, 

the ferry at Fixhbmirne or Cowes; and and, Ventnor; a rural: 

residents lose rather more of it in rate*. district for the rest of 

Wight rates are the fifth highest; in Britain. the’ island ; and the 

This could argue for special treatment county . There, is over- 

that, as an English county, the island cannot lapping and 1 duplica¬ 
te. And the position is considerably tion—and hardly 

aggravated by other factors. Service* that enough work to, keep 

on the mainland would be shared between seven local authorities 

adjacent counties (file services* a crema-, busy. Within the 

torium) or with the central government framework of English 

(there are no trunk roads on the island) have 1 00 a 1 government* 

fv be mounted exclusively for the use of nobody has yet thought 

islander* and cost, it is reckoned, about of ^ way T<* economise 

£90,000 annually more than an, equivalent Sw abia, k i ; y 

mainland authority would have to find. , But of course the 
This is about £1 for every one of. the county maoegesio put 

^land’s people who, m anycast have to find a far more personal 

an extra £39 a year in each household to flavour into its services 
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employment queues in winter, and gone on 
the “ ovemers *’■—the uftirists—in the 
summer. 

The Isle of Wight has been off the list of 
development districts for nearly a year, after 
rhe establishment of several light industries 
at Ryde, Newport, Ventnor, Freshwater and 
Cowes, where Dccca Radar is expanding at 
an encouraging rate. Particularly hearten¬ 
ing is the probability that many of the jobs 
created by these industries will be for skilled 
yv'ung technicians and managers -just the 
type of person who so recently was lost 
almost certainly for ever to the island once 
he had finished school there. 

But the island must remain primarily a 
playground for the mainlanders. As such, 
it is asked each year at the peak of the 
season u> accept and discharge 4,000 people 
an hour in each direction from Rydc pier¬ 
head alone. This tremendous turnover is 
made possible by the structure of the 
island's transport system—two railway lines 
and a bus service that would be considered 
comprehensive in London. The trains run 


S tevenage, the first and one of the most 
successful of the new towns, has not 
lost its power to provoke controversy and 
local feuds. A web of criticism and opposi¬ 
tion has been spun round the proposal to 
expand Stevenage from its original planned 
size of 60,000 to a large town of 150,000 
inhabitants, about three times the present 
number. This web gathered itself into a 
knot of indignation when the Member for 
Hitchin, the market town of 24,000 inhabi¬ 
tants only two miles away from the sketched 
boundary of an enlarged Stevenage, sought 
vainly to write into the financial New Towns 
Bill a specific veto on this enlargement. 
Other local MPs spoke movingly of the ruin 
of the view from their Hertfordshire win¬ 
dows and the spoliation of good hunting 
country (as they or their predecessors had 
done when Stevenage was first planned)* 
But from both sides of the House there 
were less subjective and weightier argu¬ 
ments against expansion. Some can only 
be refuted by the south-east regional plan 
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right out on to the pier at Ryde to meet 
the tourist ferries, allowing passengers to 
disembark on a broad front and go straight 
into the carriages, and thence to go either 
to Newport or Ventnor, the two termini of 
the lines. 

This railway is booked for closure under 
the Beeching proposals, since, obviously, it 
has little to do out of the holiday season. 
Islanders think this will ruin the holiday 
trade since no motor buses could equal 
the speed and ease with which trains 
can remove people from the pier, even 
if there were enough buses to do it 
at all. It is pointed out that there 
can fa "none but running and main¬ 
tenance costs involved on the two lines that 
remain of a once comprehensive system. 
No new locomotives have been put into 
service there, so it is claimed, since die end 
of the last century and the “ new ” rolling 
stock was secondhand when it was brought 
in in the 'twenties. The attribution of part 
of British Railways' total costs to such a 
system they describe as unfair. Perhaps 


to be published, at last, next month. Within 
this context, says Sir Keith Joseph, 
150,000 people for Stevenage will be 
shown to be a logical proposition. 
Among those waiting to see if they agree is 
Hertfordshire County Council, which by 
famous feats of planning has coped tidily 
with the biggest population increase of any 
county since the war and now wants to slow 
down the rate of growth from the 22,000 
a year experienced between 1951 and 1961 
to about 16,500 a year up to 1973, at least. 
Hertfordshire, and its constituent local 
authorides, also look with considerable 
unease at the westward spread of Stevenage 
(which will, incidentally, become the main 
town of this county) towards the industrial 
complex round Luton ofily seven miles away 
and the narrowness of die green belt between 
itself and Hitehim The threat of “ sprawl ” 
isdirc and can only be dispelled with a 
much more positive (which does not mean 
conservative) policy on green belts than Sir 
Keith Joseph has shown in the past year. 
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tyr Mafplevlike the Minister of HptisW 
will bq sympathetic. 4 ; 1; 

; But the mam immediate deterrent to 
holidaymakers now seems to fa die old- 
English quality of island hotels. Certainly 
all else seems, whatever grumbles people 
may have, a pleasant relic of an earlier 
England. And Wight people—those who 
are not young enough or ambitious enough 
to have quieriy left—profess themselves 
content enough to avoid contemplation of 
radical expedients. Such as, to mention 
the most attractive, a gently conceded 
autonomy, the establishment of a tax haven, 
an ideal setting for happy retirements, 
liberal controls on pleasures that are statu 
tory sins in England. . . . But of course 
this would bring more people, and more 
bustle, to the Isle of Wight. It may be a 
worth-while thing to leave jusr one little 
piecg of southern England moulder on as 
it was, until the day when population pres¬ 
sures make a bridge imperative, and the 
Isle of Wight can become part of Hampshire 
with a vengeance. 


In this, as in the question of Hertfordshire’s 
total share in the growth of the south-east, 
the regional plan must produce a genuine 
blueprint related to a larger one of national 
disposition of jobs and people. And, of 
course, the comparative case of expanding 
new towns must not be taken as an excuse 
to cut down on new new towns, or ex¬ 
panded old ones. 

The most concrete part of the controversy 
concerns the effect on Stevenage itself of 
more than doubling its planned size. The 
town’s planners are frankly elated at the 
prospect: a year ago they published a tech¬ 
nical appraisal for the ministry in which, 
though they felt 130,000 to 140,000 to be 
the economic limit, they looked forward 
to the greater amenity, variety and economic 
viability of this size compared with one of 
60,000 inhabitants. Most important of all, 
the town centre can be enlarged to take the 
extra rapacity and its character will be en¬ 
hanced rather than ruined thereby: this can 
be achieved partly by means of some simple 
road diversion to enlarge the designated 
central area, but mainly by applying the 
multi-level principle for shops and car¬ 
parking (which will be ample) with rowers 
for flats and offices rising above. So much 
for the purists who argue for the immuta¬ 
bility of the master plan. 

There is a more serious and physical 
obstacle to the expansion of Stevenage—the 
fine new bypass that now carries traffic oc 
the Great North Road, which used to pass 
right through old Stevenage, smoothly west 
of the town’s industrial fringe. If all the 
extra people are to live within two miles 
of the town centre, most of them will have 
to live beyond the bypass—though many of 
them will no doubt work in the biggest of 
the three proposed extra industrial areas 
which is to be sited on the opposite side 
the town (two smaller ones will go with the 
new development over the bypass). And 
to get into the town centre everjrone in the 


New 

Town 

or 

New 

City? 
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ncW r area will have to pass over (or under) 
the motorway, many through the mam in¬ 
dustrial area as well, and then over the rail¬ 
way and the ring road. These are formid¬ 
able physical barriers which threaten to 
make the acpahs&ft ira hito T'sateffite 
rather than an integral part of Stevenage: 
yet with imagination and technical skill they 
need npt proyc any more divisive thag it thc 
wide ploughed fields w$ph> 'ity a tifspral 
interpretation of the Hrjbje, 

divide"the easter^ seepph of the original 
Stevenage, froth the centto. l 

Because of this open Valley the enlirgqa 
Steveha^e will have no shortage of open 
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the purpose remains largely 
ideated as long as so much of it is still 
farm land. Genuinely common land would 
not only be more of an amenity, but could 
leave some to spare for extra building. But 
yartTtf the MecesroTSi^^ 
inhabitants are as fierce defenders of the 
status quo as if they lived m a cathedral 
city : ten thousand people signed a petition 
against building in the wpU^wben P* s 
once proposed. Enormous indignanorf was 
engendered when the proposal, to 
the town first came up;/ trie iirban dfo! 
council is still dead against it. Yet gjgaixist 
these feelings can be set the hope Of smarter 

o£ its r vmk' and di*tr 

I'.’jEmnMtfireman [and 
j appwphed dmni-gpd- 
, hood). Only after long 
* and incrcdibly arduous 
,years of stuffing the 
maw of his terrible 
machine, and enviously 
/noting the techniques 
p( the god wha actually 
/ made , it Jive, /was hf 
raised to the ultimate 
/ exaltation of handling 
v his, hundred roaring 
ions at—if he was oh a 
good route-T-well over 
the paltry“ ton of the 
teenagers doom wor¬ 
ship. 

But the mythogcnic 
^ . dragons of the golden 

Too Few Casey Joneses S 

heroes who Strode the 



I t is difficult to know whether a modem 
child is thrilled to his velocity-loving 
marrow by the two-note mourning of the 
diesel, as his predecessor was by the 
emotional shriek of steam* Does he still 
want to be an engine-driver ? The question 
may before long be of rather more than 
academic interest in Britain where, because 
of a tremendous recruiting drive in the early 
twenties, a retirement bulge n is noW Im¬ 
minent among British Railways engine- 
drivers. At the same time the problem of 
how to recruit replacements looms large— 
not so much because of lack of applicants as 
because of Jack of a way to get them to the 
requisite standard of skill- for dieselisS- 
tion, as it has removed froip the railways thte 
clank-aod-hiss idols of steain-age childhood, 
has also destroyed the pme-bonoured 
mechanism for supplying the Wimy Qbutiri 
retrospect how shining) Wipes on 't#e 
vanishing footplate^ ///'"//./ 

It has always been the practice («fid 
Britain alone knows how hxra-hpund that 
wakes it) for a potential master of• the Royal 
Scot to begin his acquaintance with his 
seething » M 

befitted the ^nwtivt’s ^ febe 
^as at first mmi only ahsqth- 

mg with % pil and coal dust a knowledge 


blast of their fiery passage. Now a some¬ 
times bored and often lonely man sits, am 
on “ dead man’s handle;” lulled by the usv- 
urgent diesels’ throb behind him and 1 sound¬ 
ing that desolate minor fourth like a requiem 
for steam. There are no firemen oh diesels: 
many of them ace single-manned ^ There is 
no more manual cleaning. And of the 34,000 
drivers needed to keep even a Beeching- 
brisk railway system running well, 12,750 
will retire within the next five years. Where 
is the next generation to come from ? . 

British Railways thinks if ought to come 
from the schools. Avoiding the slow ascent 
frOm cieaner to dhiver, new entrants woti&i 
be trained specifically as drivers from the 
outset oftheir railway careers. The union 
chiefly oohqfcrned» the-Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers arid Firemen, agrees. 
Jt'kays that* ^8lf|iAkp6d cm the 
fih&lto mairitaJh wth Aetf crtftf arid respbh* 
tfttlity: Jtyfould not do, it continues, for 
just anybody m frpdafer frorii, say, the 
gmifda &ta5dfcanfe*tt' -to the 

il^yid'cab/British Railways i$:ooralc©gfeth£r 
cxMtim of this 

to listen fa afiddttf 6f the atMnienr. 
fa any bafc, ^ ebuld be: bid that aSLEFs 
support “ hW^ ahhtl^ A r««qifr-^tt new 
reermta tri'^ lifl vfa y* * if txaUid *to 



rmorethmi 
the promise of better facilities: plans are 
announced this week for a huge youth 
centre, for the teenagers whose numbers, 

. eveh * without! ^xpbnsion, will soon double 
hid then treble. This will be in the town 
centre, run on business lines as a going 
concern and can be d^Mopea 5 W f demand 
dictates: a fitting symbol of the new 
Stevenage. 

be drivers, join ASt/ElF; while traniers 
from other branches than the footplate side 
would Wry likely be members of the 
National Union of Railwaymen. The con- 

«SW« fjeutth ^of new wpbmMnjf** 

eventually Jp»d to die afreg^ qf ihe oti 
drivers’ union. ^ ( \ , 

The NUR does not support this line, of 
thought. Apah from such reasons as may 
be guessed at, its opposition appeals to be 
based on a wish to forestall redundancies 
and even more clearly on a subscription to 
the idea of the railways as a secretin0 
private worki, in which only thO images 
in mysterious ritesS should be allowed to 
rise. But the Secret world had its fires 
quenched by Beeching; and redundant staff 
from country stations are unlikely to be the 
best prospects for the tremendous burden 
of, scry, the 400 passengers on the Hying 
Scotsman doing ninety through Hitchm. 

ThO series of:meetings between 1 the three 
parties has so far been unable toarrive at a 
clear solution to these differences of opinion. 
Perhaps it Is a little premature for Worry; 
there are still 14,000 firemen between the 
ages of 25 and 60 available for promotion to 
drivers in the old way. As they attain the 
requisite' seniority they must advance or 
drop out of the footplate side altogether; and 
the position is therefore safe for at least five 
years. But after that a gap will need filling. 
By that time, when the inevitable question 
h asked by aunts and uncles, will British 
children still answer, With the light of 
obsessional desire in their eyes, M A11 engine 
driVer ” ? 


Deaflis from Leukaemia 
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Liberalism 

The Liberal Mind, 

By Kenneth Minogue. 

Methuen . 213 pages. 30a. 

Mill and Liberalism. 

By Maurice Cowling. 

Cambridge University Press. 178 pages. 
25s. 

The Earlier Letters of John Stuart 
Mill, 1812-1848 2 Volumes XII and XIII 
of the Collected Works . 

Edited by Francis E. Mineka. 

Routledge and Regan Paul 811 pages in all. 

£6 6s. 

W HAT is the liberal mind? According to 
Mr Minogue it is an assortment of 
emotional beliefs (or an “ ideological 
mood ”) whose long intellectual pedigree has 
not prevented its descent into the most 
supine moral flabbiness. The modern 
literal, it seems, is one whose guilt-ridden 
obsession with the relief of suffering has led 
him to extol welfare at the expense of 
liberty, and whose distaste for the authori¬ 
tarian state is formal only since he reintro¬ 
duces it under the moral banner of far more 
exigent “social needs.” Meanwhile Mr 
Gowling lets off his buckshot at one of the 
greatest supposed liberals, John Stuart Mill. 
Mill's, love of liberty, he assures us, was 
rather bogus, as he desired it only for the 
promotion of a tyrannically priggish society 
advocated on falsely rational grounds. 

If both authors are right, then it would 
seem that not even liberals, whether collec¬ 
tively or in the person of the author of “ On 
Liberty,” care a fig for freedom ; and one is 
tempted to ask, who does then? But in fact 
both Messrs Minogue and Cowling are per¬ 
versely confused in their reasonings, almost 
from first to last pages. Their books none¬ 
theless need attention for two reasons. One 
is the willingness of Mr Minogue to chase 
ideas in an original and stimulating way; and 
the other is die need (which these books at 
least prompt) to consider whether liberalism 
is in fact any longer a distinctive creed, and 
whether it still resembles MilTs liberalism. 

Do liberals prefer welfare to freedom? 
Historically liberalism assaulted privilege in 
the name of individual opportunity. The 
final goal of this battle must depend upon 
IW^ethcr the family or the individual is taken 
id be the operative unit; if it be thfc indi¬ 
vidual, then victory logically requires rod 
per cent death duties and the establishment 
sof a full meritocracy. Meanwhile, however, 
the growth of collectivism (for quite other 
causes) has given all classes and groups, and 
hot just the poor, a stake in state-sponsored 


Assaulted 

welfare and in state arbitration oyer the uses 
of land, property, mass communications and 
other facilities. 

Mr Minogue fails to sec how remote the 
connection has become between classical 
liberalism and modem collectivist dilcmtow* 
Utilitarianism provided a broad intrfkctuAl 
bridge, but failed to specify whether the 
greatest happiness required positive Sttfto 
paternalism or merely income redistributfcm 
Welfare paternalism is not the product pf 
a specifically liberal tradition bxitepi to the 
extent that liberals, hating privilege, Are 
bound to try to sec that weaker and poorer 
groups are not disadvantage in the 
scramble for state favours and in the taking 
of complex collective decision?* Sometimes 
this may imply trying to eliminate pieces of 
welfarism, but sometimes if may suggest 
their redirection or extension. Mr Minogue’s 
picture of the supine London homeless, for 
example, wholly overlooks the extent to 
which their plight derives from institutional 
favours given to other, much larger and 
stronger groups. 

Where Mr Minogue may unfortunately 
be right is in thinking that the term 
“liberal” has been misappropriated by 
those who simply want to produce a well 
fed, housed, scrubbed and adjusted popula¬ 
tion. Liberty is a procedural not a sub¬ 
stantive value, and its acolytes prefer 
freedom to bread if a choice must be made. 
But such simple choices rarely do occur, and 
if the liberal tradition retains any vitality it 
lies surely in the attempt to infuse the com¬ 
plex machinery of the modern state with a 
fuller and more vigorous measure of popular 
participation. 

Mr Cowling’s attack on Mill raises two 
main points. First he argues that religions 
cannot be advocated on rational grounds and 
that Mill’s version of Utilitarianism was in 
fact a religion. This is to confuse religion as 
a supposed divine revelation with beliefs 
about social value and purpose where man 
is taken as the measure of all. In the former 
case argument is simply irrelevant; in the 
latter it is relevant but never conclusive. 

The other assertion is that Mill valued 
liberty only because he thought it would 
conduce to the creation of an altruistic and 
high-minded society. Certainly he did 
be) lieve in this connection and might well 
have been disappoinfeq in ^ cultural fruits 
of modem mass education. As a natural 
signatory, of Pilkington report?, he piay fairly 
be regarded as a cultural paternalist. But 
the supposed conflict of values here is not 
an absolute one, since any society has its 
“ opinion leaders ”—whether these be the 
traditional Christian clergy, the intellec- 


tualised “ derisy ’’ preferred by Mill, or th< 
commercially inspired moulders of moderr 
mass taste. Mill is entitled to his cultural 
preferences, so long as he does not elevate 
them into repressive dogmas. Possibly h< 
does so on occasion, but it is difficult iron 
reading him to conclude that he placed upor 
liberty a purely instrumental Value. Libert) 
Was crtidal to hisconception of the evolu¬ 
tion of the jgood' society, and Mr Cowling 
denies the obviou* only through giving a toe 
exclusive meaning to liberty. 

T^xtoFESSOR MINEKA has completed the 
jL task that Was initiated by Professoi 
Hayek of cdlecring the earlier letters of Johr 
. Stuart Mill, which were dispersed as a resuli 
of a curious fondly history. Not all the 
letters have been recovered, but these hand¬ 
some and well annotated volumes reveal Mil 
as a surprisingly busy correspondent foi 
someone so deep in authorship, editorship 
and the cares of the India Office. The letter! 
give glimpses of the young Mill staying wh! 
Bentham at Ford Abbey and later writing 
dutiful, stilted accounts of French politics tc 
his father ; Mill as a bustling editor ant 
correspondent for the London and West ■ 
minster Review and other journals; ahe 
Mill as the seeker after artistic truth anc 
elevated feeling, turning aside from hi? 
father’s “ narrow utilitarianism ” but trying 
to build a bridge between hi? imbibec 
rationalism and rhe intuitive outpourings ]ol 
Thomas Carlyle. These letters are an indis¬ 
pensable guide to the formation of Mill’? 
character and ideas (showing well, for ex¬ 
ample, the deep impress of his fantastically 
precocious education by his father), as well 
as giving new insight into the politics and 
literature of the period, in France as well 
as England. 

Communism: Polish-style 

Poland: Bridge for the Abyss ? 

By Richard Hiscocks. 

Oxford University Press . 359 pages. 4 2S - 

S tudies of individual communist coun¬ 
tries, written by uncommitted outsider 
in a spirit of scholarly inquiry, arc all too 
rate. This analysis of Polish, communism 
will be a boon to many students of inter¬ 
national affairs. Professor Hiscocks traces 
the Polish cotomunist movement from Jj s 
obscure origins in a divided country towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, threw 
its vicissitudes between the twt> world wars* 
to its gradual seizure of power between *944 
and 1947. He goes on to describe;^ 
stalinist period of communist rule ij^Pcdand’ 
the gradual “thaw” leading up to 1 
Polish “October” in 1956 arid the ^ cts 

(Continued on page 








Why an Olympic 

It’s not ju*t how fcrbcjwnp*, but 
howwell.Whileofflctel meaaurer. 
watt tar below to record distance, 
flw observant Judges score the 
Jumper’s form from the tnomfeHt 
ho starts down the rsonp. IBM 
computers got reports on form 
and distance marks, add in soo> 
onds calculate total scores, Stand¬ 
ings and final results- 

Imagine an Olympic jumper as he waits 
his turn at the top of the tower. 

It is strangely quiet 

The windmuflles everything, even the 
buzzings of the 60,000 people waiting 
anxiously b£low. 

For a brief moment, he is alone with 
the mountain, hi^ skis and his nerve. 

Then it is time, 

Hestepsflcmly into the twin icy-slick 
grooves, curls into a taut ball and starts 
down thh liing rami His speOtlincreases. 
Faster and faster. Until he explodes at 
the takeoff into a breathtaking forward 
lean far over the tips of his aids. 

i. , t 1 .w 76 v.' ■' 

Early Jumping. Styias 

The modern era of ski jumping began in 
1914, whqnthe Holmenkolle: Jump was 
built atNorway. r 

Ifa theie; days, jumperp took off with a 
strong leap. They held their 

MiaiPreet; <dr leaned -fOtvriard slightly , 
from Hailed 4fcb* air with ' 

' As time pkt aid* the forward lean of 1 ■ 
the body became m&m pronounced while 
arm movement gradually reduced to 



jumper tries to get within e no; 


zero. By 1940, once a skilled jumper set¬ 
tled into a flight position, he made no 
movement until just before he landed. 

The New tntematlenal Style 

During this evolution and up to the 1952 
Olympic Games at Oslo, the Norwegians 
dominated ski-jumping competition. 

But then, certain people began to take 
a close, hard look at some of the basics 
of ski jumping. Among them was a Swiss 
engineer and sometime jumper named 
Eeinhard Straumann. He turned his sci¬ 
entific eye to the takeoff and flight posi¬ 
tions of jumpers and stated that they 
were aerodynamically unsound. Then he 
set out to bring ski jumping as close as 
he could to flying. 

Straumann theorised that at takeoff a 
jumper should throw himself forward, 


* 




Olympic Jumper* bam* Mm tha ramp at 
amed* of 113 fcUom. an taw <70 mMo an 
Now), aoar dtatMOba etff iMHrao (23s foot). 

not up, to get tadodflhntBfc Once iu tbe 
r&r.bis tegs should toe stn^ght with hips 
«n« back curvwl *,*r e&sUglitly.He. 
«bould lean forwstol front his abkle* so 
His note would be over the tips of tdp 
MM. Hie silhouette would then resemble 
the airfoil shape of an airplane wing. 

To prove his theory, Straumann sus- 
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At takeoff, arma are thrust forward Nr feafc 
They may be held there or brought greet 
beck to the Mps. 

pended a ski jumper id a wilid iui 
His tests clearly showed t tiki a iun 
using this streamlined dyta would! 
in a longer, flatter are and hgve a sm< 
angle of descent onto Hie landing si 
Experience bqre nut Siraum&aft’s i 
ings. Finnish jumpers using the i 
style won tbpcpvefted^oi# medal dui 
the 1956 OijAjpie flgMi atCortl 
Even though the Finns toftd* hw« 
spectacular jumps, the-determine 
tor in their atunntag Victory yn* c 
piete mastery of fornvBy ttto&Ml 01 
pic jumpers & 

-and a- German athl^, Apik .the t 

-Time 

evBnmwrpvns 1 ’?« *'i.* y ,■» 

■ Some peojUetoelieve tiui'^:'in*D' 

Jiiinpe tertheot vitos. jAteMpiN* * 

. 

fetalf Mmu 



atgde*. luM'i 

.five otaervantjudgesurateb^- 





his ski tips 


i the jumper appear tense? Did he 
se speed on the way down the ramp? 
Ms spring perfectly timed? Too 
Or a split second premature? 

Lee the jtttfcper is airborne* the 
?s look for straight knees, an ex* 
e forward lean from the anklet* 
a very slight curve of hips and back. 
;re his skis held parallel? Were the 
boo high? Or too low? If sordid the 
>er correct them immediately? 
e jumper maintains his forward lekh 
le way on to the landing slope. 03®- 
neasUrCrs, stationed an arm 4 # length 
t, reooTd the exact point of landing, 
udges watch tt*e jumpers* he moves 
oot forward into the Teiemprlc, po*I- 
to absorb the Shock of landing. Any 
jadinesa, stiffness or deviation from 
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nally, the jumper straightens up, 
gs his Skis end Skids to a halt. The 
? is over. 

Olympic Special Jumping corape- 
n» each of the five ^judges awards up 
) Points. The highest and lowest of 
five scores are discarded. Thug a 
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Wsgrsfjtsl fie«g tsel? jump MW attnastorucfc. 


jumper can get a maximum of 60 points 
for form. 

Scoring for Motonco 

The three longest jumps of the day are 
averaged, and the resulting distance is 
given a mark of 00, Jumps longed or 
shorter than this are prorated according 
to official tables. 

With 60 points possible for form (no 
one has ever achieved it) and 60 plus- 
points possible for distance, the maxi¬ 
mum total score for a single jump is 120 
plus-points. Each athlete jumps three 



The refincoi* ^petition 
of landing. Hsfe» ; form 

£*»». bUfcWy bJto’fc 
toward 'hia -fittal ran: 
jhaadaium irs 
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IrmebructS rnsgnlflrut now arena ic 
to hold over U(M)0a spectator*. 

Fastest Otympk***^ 

Since each jump can affect all the pre¬ 
vious point totals, scoring can get quite 
complicated. Beijing for the Nordic 
Combined ■event* ‘ Which includes both 
jumping and cross-bilMmtnr skiing, Is even 
more complex. IBM computers receive re¬ 
ports of each jumper’s marks for distance 
and form, transmitted directly from the 
jumping hill. It takes eply seconds to cal¬ 
culate scorps, prorate and reshuffle the 
standings—it onoe took hours. 

And Ski jumping Isn’t gU. Hundreds 
of skiers, skaters nd Mikdden will 
compete indoranspf c oitte ^s, and manp 
events wUl he , 

The competed scares. and 

tlmesdireatty 

slopes, runs Ift. seconds. 

Standings mm at 

sevenreo^fCO 
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and significance of Mr Gomulfca’s return to 
power. Every aspect of Polish life, intel¬ 
lectual as well as political and economic, is 
accurately and factually covered. 

Mir Gomulka emerges as very much the 
hero of this book. He certainly stands head 
and shoulders above most other contem- 

S Communist leaders both inside and 
hi$ own country. But it is surely 
Straining the meaning of words to deny that 
his regime is totalitarian, however liberal it 
may be by comparison with some other com-' 
munist regimes. Moreover, Professor 
Hiscocks, who ends his story at the time of 
his own last visit to Poland in November, 
1961, does not seem to take sufficient 
account of other much more rigid forces 
inside the Polish Communist party, against 
which Mr Gomulka has continually to con¬ 
tend and which could possibly come out on 
top again. This sort of factor ought to be 
taken into account, however much (and 
rightly) one may want to break down the 
rigid and un com pre h ending hostility of 
much western thlhVing about communism, 
and however much one may hope that 
Poland will form a bridge between western 
and eastern Europe. Professor Hiscocks has 
evidently been greatly stimulated by his 
study of Poland, and by his visi's to it, but 
the style of his book is anything but stimu¬ 
lating. This is a pity, since in many respects 
it deserves to be widely read. 

Main Liners and Locals 

Narcotic Addiction in Britain and 
America : The Impact of Public Policy 

By Edwin M. Schur. 

Tavistock Publications. 281 pages. 35s. 

W hy are there upwards of 50,000 drug 
addicts in the United States but in 
Britain, with more than a quarter of 
America’s population, fewer than 500 ? Is 
the British figure a. gross underestimate ? 
Why are teenage addicts so common in 
America, whereas in Britain the great 
majority are over thirty years old and prob¬ 
ably at least a fifth of them doctors or 
dentists, pharmacists or nurses ? 

Dr Schur, who is obviously an expert in 
the literature of addiction in America, spent 
two years in Britain finding out how it is 
dealt with here and interviewing both 
addicts and doctors with experience in treat¬ 
ing them. In an appendix he reports on 
how much a sample of twenty-year-olds 
living in Willesden knew about drug addic¬ 
tion and what they thought about it. Their 
answers were reassuring. 

In general Dr Schur is concerned only 
with serious addiction, that is, addiction to 
those drugs like opium, morphine, heroin, 
pethidine and cocaine which , in Britain 
come under the provisions of the Dangerous 
Drugs Act. His main thesis is that the 
British problem is ‘tiny because addiction 
has been kept firmly in medicri hands and 
ftc Home Office and the prilice want to 
it there. N6t only are there very tew 
addicts; convictions under the Dangerous 
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Drugs Act were only about 600 in the year 
1962-63. In the United States, on the ocher 
hand, the well-meant Harrisoh Act of 1914 
had the effect of making it v6ry difficult for 
a doctor to treat an adduct and to prescribe 
narcotic drugs—he might have to establish 
his good faith in court. Hie addict has 
therefore been driven to the pedlar for 
his supplies and to crime to get enough 
money to pay the high prices. Hie whole 
evil morass of dope-peddling as big busi¬ 
ness, of pushers and proselyrisers, of the 
addict driven into the underworld, and of 
harsher and harsher parties, results, 
according to Dr Schur, from addiction being 
regarded as a crime instead of an affliction. 
He also shows up the Narcotics Bureau as 
obstinately refusing to accept failure and 
learn from British and other European 
experience. 

In Britain it is only the minor drugs of 
addiction (marihuana, amphetamine, the 
barbiturates) that have any connection with 
the underworld. “ Reefers,” “ purple 
hearts,” 64 sweeties ” and 44 poppets ” can 
be obtained in some cates and dance hails 
in big cities and are taken intermittently for 
kicks; but they are cheap, and the young do 
not have to commit crime to get the money 
to pay for them. Nevertheless, serious 
addiction to barbiturates, and psychosis due 
to amphetamine, do occur and are a 
numerically bigger problem in Britain than 
narcotic addiction. Dr Schur does not men¬ 
tion this, presumably because this aspect of 
addiction was not his main concern. With 
the wider issue of policy in Britain and 
America, and its effect on narcotic addiction 
in the two countries, he deals convincingly 
and authoritatively, 

What is America's 
Business? 

The Managed Economy 

By Michael D. Reagan. 

Oxford University Press. 297 pages. 42s. 

T ms earnest and closely argued book by 
an associate professor of political science 
at Syracuse University is a sustained refu¬ 
tation of the CooHdgc thesis that 44 the busi¬ 
ness of America is business.” Professor 
Reagan’s contention is that today the busi¬ 
ness of America must be to ensure that 
business is guided and controlled for social, 
economic and political ends of vital impor¬ 
tance to the community as a whole. 

In a detailed analysis Mr Reagan advances 
a series of propositions that may well seem 
self-evident truths but which, in the face of 
so much continued myth about free enter¬ 
prise in the United States, are certainly 
worth re-examination and repetition: the 
change ip the economy from a system of 
competition to, one of "idministered re- 
sbiirces, ” controlled by increasingly large 
private toncerhs ; the msappCatahce of the 
market air* regulatory factor; the emer¬ 
gence df dE&gbpoly! under which respdn$- 
biHty for dkisfofis On^suea like ^vestment 
or pricing policies thktmaV be offer-it&cb- 
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ing concern to the whole community is con¬ 
centrated in the managers tit great private 
corporations ; the increased significance for 
business of government 44 promotional de¬ 
velopments,” and especially government 
spending on defence production. 

This introductory analysis is very similar 
to the approach made in another recent 
study of the American scene—that by the 
New Deal veteran Mr Adolf Berle in 44 Hie 
American Economic Republic/* But where¬ 
as Mr Berle succeeds in convincing himself, 
if not his readers, that all is for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds, Mr Reagan's 
conclusion is very different. His central 
thesis is that, despite what he recognises to 
be a substantial merging of public and pri¬ 
vate interests ill the operation of the 
economy, the existing institutional struc¬ 
tures and policies in America are plainly in¬ 
adequate to ensure the degree of control of 
economic arrangements by the community 
necessary to obtain 44 the maximum in eco¬ 
nomic productivity with the maximum of 
democracy in processes and social struc¬ 
tures.” He would deny that the dements 
of community control adduced by Mr Berle 
—the anti-trust laws, progressive taxation, 
welfare payments, the agricultural support 
programme, the laws protecting the rights 
of workers to organise trade unions—are 
sufficiently effective against the concentra¬ 
tion of power in the hands of those control¬ 
ling the large corporations. 

In general Professor Reagan’s critical 
conclusions are at once more convincing 
and more acceptable than Mr Berle's easy 
optimism, and the difficulties in the field of 
domestic legislation experienced by the 
Kennedy administration are surely evidence 
in support of his thesis. Nor does he shrink 
from bravely advocating a series of specific 
measures designed to give more effective 
control from the centre—ranging from a 
drastic reform of procedures in Congress 
and the disappearance of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board to a somewhat appealing echo 
of Nic in a plea for a 44 public review of 
price and wage decisions in those instances 
where the impact may be important to the 
whole economy/* 

At the very least this timely survey should 
provoke thought and argument—and that 
alone would give it value. But the book 
has some obvious defects. No one would 
guess from reading it that, notwithstanding 
all the problems to which Mr Reagan rightly 
draws attention, America has achieved the 
highest gross national product, both aggre¬ 
gate ana per head, Of any country in the 
world. Despite the general title of the book, 
there are only the most perfunctory refer¬ 
ences in it to the situation in countries other 
than America. No doubt Over crosses Pro¬ 
fessor Reagan’s mind about the quality of 
the judgments that are to emanate from the 
centre control is effectively estab¬ 
lished he gentleman hi .Fennsyl- 

vaniaAventiewill always know best. Lastly, 
thehodk is remorselessly prqsaic in presCn- 
■■flWdn. How often one longs in reading it 
a totich ofGalbrifitfrf IpoVrevtt super- 
ndaf, however misleading... . 
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Witness at Frankfurt 

I Caaaot Forgive 

By ftudoIfVrliaricl Alan Bestic. ! 

Sidgwtck and Jackson, 27% pag^s. 30s. 

T he names of members-—more or!less 
prominent—of the staff of Auschwitz 
concentration camp are being cited 
repeatedly* at the trial of twenty-rwo of them., 
which opened at Frankfurt oct December 
20th. Their countless victims -wC mostly 
nameless, and would be wholly sowere it 
not for the handful Of sumvors who have 
written of individual feltow-prisoncrs 
encountered in' profundi *. Rudolf Vrba, a 
Slovak^ was oae of diem. With the help of 
Alan' Beadc he teUs here of his own 
experience of Nazi-organised brutality, of 
the candies of courage that flickered in the 
appsffimg darkness. Mr Vrba is to be called 
as a witness for the prosecution in the Frank¬ 
furt trial, which is expected to last another 
six months at least In his last chapter he 
proposes that West Germany should intro¬ 
duce the death penalty Expressly; to punish 
those who may be found guilty, just as Israel 
did to deal with JBichmann. It is as well that 
them is no likelihood of this happening. 
There has been enough. killing.. 

Enterprise of Government 

The History of the King’s Works : 

Volumes 1 and 11 ; The Middle Ages; and 
Plans. 

Edited by H. M. Cblviu. 

Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 1,180 
pages, 52 plates. 12 gns. 

T hese stately volumes, well illustrated 
and accompanied by a folder contain¬ 
ing plans of the four most ambitious and 
representative royal buildings of mediaeval 
England, Dover Gastle, the Tower, West¬ 
minster and Windsor Castle, are the first 
of a series that will take rite history of 
government-building and its organisation 
down to 1851. They were commissioned 
in 1951 when the Ministry of Works as heir 
to the Office of Works could look back on 
a century as a department o£ state upder 
full parliamentary control. 

The history of royal building is pursued 
hare to the year 1485, which does duty as a 
date of convenience. The general editor and 
his fellow-authors have combed the surviv¬ 
ing evidence, literary, documentary and 
archaeological, more thoroughly than has 
ever been done before, especially the 
Exchequer records, most of them unpub¬ 
lished, and the royal writs preserved on the 
rolls of the chancery. These sources have 
enabled, them to follow not only the building 
and upkeep of some castles, hunting-lodges 
and churches from year tp year but qlso to 
reconstruct the staff of civil servants, xpasons 

and carpenters wbP bjmdtecl the administra¬ 
tion, the architectural direction and execu¬ 
tion of the. works, tunppnged contracts, 
collected supplier and, uftefer rural authority, 
Coascribed labour, somet&Des from *fi oyer 
England. The authors have traced the 
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careers of'both very distinguished and * very 
obscure men charged with these tasks and 
the growth of a permanent aMistaeht of 
clerks of work and masters in the king's 
employ^ ■ a.:-!. 

The historical sections in Vohimel cower 
the building operations of the government 
describe their characteristic features in 
each period: the castles: of the Norman 
Goftqueat.to hold down the English, those 
of ithe Angevins to protect the king against 
his enemies on the frontiers and at, home, 
the aesthetic self-indulgence of Henry 111-*- 
to . which we owe most of Westminster 
Abbey-—and the mobilisation of all avail- 
abk resources by which Edward I built his 
concentric fortresses in North Wales. The 
general historian, no less than the historian 
of architecture, will find these chapters 
arresting. The authors halt to give pains¬ 
taking accounts of the largest ana most con¬ 
tinuous rpyal enterprises, including the 
works at Calais. The last chapters or both 
volumes are devoted to the building-history 
of every royal castle and house between 1066 
aid 1485. This section should become an 
indispensable work of reference for laymen 
and experts alike. The whole is clear and 
readable, a masterpiece of, patient research 
and scholarly co-operation. 

Poet’s Life and Works 

John Keats 

By Walter JaCkson Bate. 

Harvard University Press . London: Oxford 
University Press . 750 pages. 55s. 

T his massive book was planned as a com¬ 
panion volume to the authoritative 
edition of Keats’s Letters prepared by the 
late Professor Hyder Rollins and published 
in 1958, just after his death. It once more 
puts English lovers of Keats into the debt 
of American—and especially Harvard— 
scholars and critics! Professor Bate has 
been able to make use of material, especially 
in the Houghton Library, which was not 
available when Amy Lowell in 1923 pub¬ 
lished her two-volume Life of Keats. That 
was the last full-length biography. The flow 
of critical books and articles on his poetry 
and personal development has beep, con¬ 
stant, and shows no sign of flagging. This 
provides an additional Justification for 
writing a new, and perhaps definitive, 
account of Keats’s life. 

But can any biography which incorporates 
a great many literary judgments* as this one 
does, ever become! definitive ? The validity 
of a “ straight,” scholarly life is only 
assailed if important new facts cpme to 
light. Interpretative commentary, on the 
other hand, may appeal to one geqeratiop 
and seem outmoded to the, next. Howeyer, 
Mr Bate has taken die'risk, And has not 
shirked evaluating the ppems^ as they come 
flong. This mikes his far 
jntefqstiog than, any pmnstakmg chronicle 
of pxteipbal eyints could be^iw 

be#cqpcprned to tme jtpj?prgiuuc relatioq- 
"lip between KeatsV |rq^tb as a humap 
and his development as,j poet, he 
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could not have; donevwsticel tedii&oWn 

xb$m by apy otW metM. 

mo be t ahnwc^ fiimsflf a p^rce^ive critic 
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Capability v , Inriwtlvq ; Approach is 
Keats,” In his new,, far, moreapabitaous, 
volume he -ipanqged to epp^o! hj s 
copious material and deploy hi& leaning in 
such a w^y that the reader is parried emg 
with roharkjMe ew* Tl#, cubage smd 
pathos ,of Keats’s life are more 

amply docmi^oted than; ever before; his 
psychological development is traced with 
sympathetic, understanding;, and his 
astonishingly rapid ardsric development 
persuasively demonstrated. . 

Even those whocontendthata man’s 
poems should be studied in. their naked 
purity, without reference to the circum¬ 
stances that helped to produce thrill find 
it hard to deny ffie importance of Keats’s 
Letters . Most people take it for granted 
that life and works cannot be; neatly 
separated. To such as, these, Mr Bate’s 
treatment , of fik then# will give great 
satisfaction and enjoyment. , 


New Skills for the Manager 

Organisation in Business 
Management 

By Walter Pucfcey. . 

Hutchinson . 320 pages. 35s. 

T itles of management books often give 
>faw clues to the# contents. This 
orthodox title conceals an unusual 
approach: the reflections of ah engineer on 
some of the findings of social research 
workers that can be applied to organisation. 
Sir Walter believes that the scientifically 
inclined manager must keep abreast of such 
research, if he is to understand people more 
fully and use them more effectively. At pre¬ 
sent, he thinks that scientists are keener to 
understand the human aspects of their 
specialisms than humanists are to under¬ 
stand science. His chapter on “ communica¬ 
tions and cohesion ” shows how stimulating 
the combined approach can be. 

, Sir Walter discusses organisation as an 
exercise in personal, group, apd assembly 
design skills. Hence the peed for the young 
manager to, increase his understanding of 
individuals. Nor should he ever forget that 
they are individuals whose potentiality is 
greater than has so far been realised* Hence, 
also, the importance for him to understand 
how groups work—Sir Walter xef^fs fre¬ 
quently to Josephipe Klein’s M Jibe Study 
of Groups.” To ipulerstapd f individuals 
better we must study, gwps more 
intensively., , , 

Scicnrific managerpent wifi, only advance, 
Sir Walter beUeves, if there is more intensive 
research into rpanagemept. 'Such wjearch 
mpst tafe ip$9 account the, contributions of 
the fspeepaikes; ,“ M^gqiwpt 
research eyep mote ttopi other roflekw 
r^uiwis, anberp^eters j»dhLo r cstfi. tfaiiilate 

jpaMger, but should. be.ffsd ipfifce Widely- 
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Export List 1964 

Scrs out the classified descriptions under which 
poods produced or manufactured in the United 
Kingdom or the Channel Islands are to be 
c-ntered with the Customs when esported. 

10s. <b> post IDs. 6d.) 

Statistical Classification 1964 

Sets out the descriptions (and related code 
numbers) under which goods imported or 
re-exported arc classified for the purposes of the 
published external trade statistics. 

10s. (by post 10s. 6d.) 

Attitudes and Methods of 
Communication and Consultation 
between Employers and Workers 
at Individual Firm level 

Report of an international joint seminar, held ia 
London, 26th,f r ebruary- j -2nd March, 1962. (An 
O.L.C .D. publication) 7s. 6d. (by post 8s. Ud.) 
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i in'eminent publicaiuni'* ea.r ne obramcit b> cal huff ar, or 
l v post from. Uie t m' emmenr bookshops m London, 
i Jinhnryh, Manchester. Ilirmirtitham. C.ar.lih, Bristol and 
tiehjf't or through any hooksc'ltr 


For oil whom iotorooto ojoo tko gbho 

THE 

INTERttATIOHAL ' ' 
WHO’S WHO 
1963-1364 

This established . 

provides essential biograpbu?ai $ i 

about today's leading personalities (n 
important spheres of fictftity In every .. 
country of the world. Facfe ftikioR ^ 
contains man> hundreds of new entries 
and includes many of people prominent 
in.countries where no national 4 *Wbd'$ 
Who" is published. An indispensable 
book for everyone with international 
contacts or interests. This is the 27th 
edition. 

1,195 pages £6. Mb 

EURO PA PUBLICATIONS 
LIMITED 

18, Bedford Square, London, W.C.I. 


TUEOKIKN 

■ SlBPllS 
VALUE 


KARL MARX 


A new translation (to be completed in three 
volumes) made from the German of a recent 
edition which follows Marx's own manu¬ 
scripts, not the previously published version 
edited by Kaotsky. These studies were meant 
by Marx to form a fourth volume of Capital , 
and this new English edition is uniform with 
our edition of Capital (vols. 1 and H each 
7s. 6d., vol. Ill 9s. 6d.), with full notes etc. 


LAWRENCE & WISHART 



Guide to Weights and Measures 

This Guide was compiled by the Statistical Department 

of The Economist for use within our own office; 

it was decided to publish it as a book to serve a wider public. 

The Guide has now been out of print for some years 
but requests for copies still come in. It has therefore been 
decided to revise and extend the Guide and to publish a second 
and up-to-date edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and figures on the weights 
and measures of the world. For the most widely used units, 
tables of equivalents arc given; , 

for units that are used only in certain countries and 
trades, conversion factors arc given. 

The Guide, price 17/6d. (U,S. $2.45) post free for cash with 

order, is obtainable, &om: „ / ,v ; 5 1 ' - \ ; 


Publications He Bcoa^ist, 22 Ryder Streep 

(JPeriwurf cdlkts to iSftRcgent Strut, pUw) 
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Coins of Convenience 


Britain is in danger of getting a reformed coinage 
designed not for the convenience of the. public, 
but to suit bank clerks and slot meters 



I r is entirely possible that by the time of the next general 
election but one, a main concern among the mass of 
voters will be a change that is formally on the Whitehall 
programme now but that the parties are oddly shy to men¬ 
tion : decimalisation of Britain's currency. The Halsbury 
report last September was not entirely convincing, and divided 
in itself, in recommending that decimalisation should go ahead 
on the basis of the pound rather than ios. as the major unit. 
Controversy over this, on which many people hold strong and 
emotional views, has unfortunately overshadowed the more 
straightforward question of the physical character and dimen¬ 
sions of the coinage—the subsidiary issue that yet to most 
people has the more direct impact. Here the Halsbury recom¬ 
mendations ought now to be radically reconsidered, and re¬ 
placed by a commonsense reform that will at last make 
Britain’s coins more a pleasure and convenience and less of 
a literally weighty burden. 

Staggering as it may seem, the range of six coins recom¬ 
mended for Britain’s decimalisation by the majority of the 
Halsbury committee would weigh only a fraction less than 
the monstrous coins Britons manfully lug around already. 
“ Above all,” the committee said, “ decimalisation presents 
an unparalleled opportunity to put right anything which may 
be wrong with our present coinage.” And having said that 
it recommended the striking of a 20 cent (4s.) piece weighing 
a full ounce and almost as cumbersome as the old 5s. crown 
piece. If reform were to be so lacking in imagination, that 
would be one more argument for favouring the ten shilling/ 
cent system recommended by the minority report of the Hals- 
bury committee ; then at least one could keep the sixpenny 
piece, Britain’s best existing coin, as 5 cents. Better still 
would be a fresh look at what coins are practicable under 
either system. 

Rightly the committee decided that the aim should be an 
even decimal progression of 1, 2, 5, 16 ; Where it went Wrong 
was in the coins it fitted to that progression. The committee 
proposed that three existing coins should disappear: the 
twelve-sided threepenny piece, the bastard foisted on the 
family in 1937 ; the sixpence, since its value would be 2^ cents, 
which would hot fit ihto the decimal progression ; and, for 
r he same reason and; also, because it 1 was too close to the 
present. 2s. in weight arid size, the half-crown. The present 
is. ancj 2s. coins would return and become* '$ cents ttnfd 
J o cents respectively, and a new 20 cent Coin WdtiM be rninfed 


equivalent to 4s. and twice the weight 
of the present florin, making a range 
of three white metal coins. More 
radically, and more satisfactorily, the 
committee decided on a completely 
new set of bronze coins. These have 
for years attracted the criticism of 
reformers. Keynes referred to the 
“ preposterous ” penny and in 1959 
the Deputy Master of the Royal Mint 
said of the penny: “ I should not 
expect to get orders if I recommended 
it for size to other governments for 
equivalent coins.” The committee’s 
dean sweep proposed three coins new 
in both size and value. The 2 cent 
coin, worth 4.8d., would be fraction¬ 
ally larger and slightly heavier than 
the present halfpenny, the 1 cent coin 
in about the same relationship to the 
old farthing, demonetised at the end 
of 1960, and the } cent, slightly larger 
and heavier than the old, and now 
rarely seen, silver threepenny bit. 

These coins might have been 
smaller still, but that is to quibble. 

The real point of criticism is the pro¬ 
posed while metal or cupro-nickel 
coinage. In choosing these coins- and 
after considerable research into the 
matter, the committee decided that 
two factors werd of paramount 
importance. First was the exislenre 
in Britain’s present coinage of a 
Weight-value relationship ; it is pos¬ 
sible to check the value of a mixed 
bag of white coitis merely by weigh¬ 
ing the bag: The florin weighs twice 
as much as the shilling and foul times 
a* much as a sixpence. This IS * k : Wopo^V-Hahburj 
legacy efthe days: who* c 3 fes cdo- ' 4 »- about l m 
taintd their foci vaffce in pteeioiis 
metal. Even noware no s onU5 0 f taigol 
iiiore than tokens theWdlgftt relation- coins compared. 



2} Gulden; 
5 *i oz. 



500 Lire; 
55. lot/.; under $ 



5 french Francs; 
7 s. 3d.; i oz. 



5 Deutsche Mark; 
95.; i oz . 
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ship is found very useful^ by the banks, the Post Office and 
transport undertakings. "The committee therefore felt that 
the relationship ought to be retained—and pi^gpifed to extend 
it to the bronze coins where it at present df>pihot exist. The 
committee’s second basic premise was 'th^t 'thf physical tatik 
and the cost, of roughly £4Q million that would be needed 
to modify or replace nearly 9} million shilling- and florin- 
consuming gas and electricity meters was too vast to con¬ 
template—though over time the number of pre-payment 
meters in use is being reduced. Striking new coins for the 5 
and 10 cent pieces was, the committee concluded, “ out of the 
question." 


F rom this point, however, the committee had no choice in 
the final, larger coin it recommended—the 20 cent piece, 
equal in weight to two florins or four shilling pieces. Yet the 
committee was only too well aware of the drawbacks such 
a coin presented. The great trouble with maintaining the 
weight-value relationship is that either the largest coin has 

COINS COMPARED 

Weight ofDiameter of 


Country 

Britiin J— 

No. of 
coins 

Total 

weight 

Largest Smallest 
(In grains: 

370 grains*! ounce) 

Value of 
largest 

Largest Smallest 

(in inches) 

Present... 
‘Halsbury’ 

7 

861 

218 

87*5 


•27 

1*00 

6 

803 

249 

27-5 

4/- 

•42 

0-675 

France . 

7 

572 

IBS *2 

25-5 

7/3 

■14 

0 59 

Germany ... 

8 

609 

,173*8 

30*9 

9/- 

■14 

0 65 

Italy. 

8 

507 

169-8 

9 7 

5/1 

•14 

0 68 

Notherl&nd* 

6 

486 

231-5 

30 9 

5/- 

3 

0 67 

Switzerland 
S. Africa re¬ 

9 

711 

231*5 

23 1 

8/3 

22 

0 63 

present... 

7 

997 

436-4 

87 5 

5/- 

54 

0 64 

Proposed . 

7 

520 

162-2 

30 9 

5/- 

10 

0 64 


to be very large and heavy or the smallest coin has to be 
very small and very light. In sticking to this relationship, 
and in insisting on keeping the shilling and the florin at their 
present size, the committee was forced to recommend a range 
of coins both too large, too heavy, and too low in face value. 

What is the answer ? Two general principles can be 
suggested. The more valuable coins should also be the heavier 
ones ; and the coins should be as small and light as possible 
without their beginning to look like tiddlywink counters rather 
than money. If the public is to get a coinage that is con- 
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vement to use, rather than to cfttlait 0* tfc get into d|ot$ 5 the 
bank clerks must have ipoin Counting rpachinep and the ga s 
mi electricity boards m#8t start|tiodifying their ipeters. TOis 
would not seem too high a price for an intelligent and lasting 
cdflage. 


THE ANSWER* 


Coin 

Value 

Diameter 

(inches) 

Weight 

(grams) 

Metal 

Edge 

50 cents 

10s. 

1-15 

180 

Nickel 

Milled 

20 cents 

4s. 

1 00 

105 

M 

’’ 

10 cents 

► 2s. 

0-85 

60 



S cents 

< h- 

0^-70 

45 

M , - 

*. 

2 cents 

4*8d. 

0 950 

100 

Bronze 

Plain 

1 cent 

2-4d. 

0 800 

55 



•j cent 

1 -2d. 

0 650 

30 

" 

„ 


Reducing the physical size of British coins would, more¬ 
over, provide the means of the equally important increase in 
their token value. There is a strong case for introducing 
a new coin of high value, of, say, 50 cents, which would 
circulate beside the ten shilling note. This and the new 
20 cent (4s.) coin should probably keep to a nickel content. 
The Halsbury committee ruled a silver content “ out of the 
question/’ but again from its self-imposed straitjacket, which 
landed it with coins of a size that would make even a 625 
fine silver content worth more in metal than in face value. 
Reducing the size of the coins restores flexibility, though the 
rising price of silver nowadays tells heavily against it. Nickel 
is far more economical and can also, especially in its pure 
form, be pleasant to handlf and to look at. 

^ completely new range of coins would admittedly make 
the change more complex. There may therefore be a case 
for staggering the whole operation—first to decimalise and 
introduce the new range erf bronze coins, to introduce the 
new 50 cent piece, to keep the shilling and the florin in their 
present form, but not to issue a 20 cent piece for the time 
being. Then, once decimalisation has proved a success, the 
new range of cupro-nickel coins could be brought in to replace 
the 5 and 10 cent pieces and introduce the new sensibly sized 
20 cent piece. This, in a sense, is what South Africa is about 
to do ; the total weight of South Africa’s proposed new coinage 
is just over 500 grains, which is less than half as much again 
as the weight of the single 20 cent piece Britain looks to be 
in danger of getting. 


Opting for Options 

A small and specialised market is enjoying an election year 
boom. But will this enlarge it permanently? 


S ince the beginning of October, a tare combination of 
circumstances has produced a boom that may be pro¬ 
longed, by the uncertainties of an election year, to 
become the most sustained that, the London share option 
market has known in the five years of its postwar existence. 
But even now, at its most seductive to the speculator (or, as 
some prefer it, to the investor who is simply hedging) the 
option market has failed to become a really significant specu¬ 
lative element in the market as a whole. What remains to 
be seen, once tins year’s ejection is over, is whether the present 
excitement has helped attract enough newcomers who will 


stay with the market and contribute to a, steady, lopg tsrn 1 
growth ip the volume of this business, which has so far failed 
to materialise. 

In spite of its long if interrupted existence, the, option 
market still excites the suspicion of some brokers, who even 
'today continue to discourage customers from entering, it. Ip 
mechanism, often confuse* the layman, f^pd mapy basic 
features of chemaricet, such as its size and the kindof investors 
it attracts, are guessed at rather than known even by those 
most c|oariy-connected with it, . ’ ^ ; ./■>, 

Share options confer die rigfct to buy or sett a block of 
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stock at a predetermined price within a given period. Option 
dealings on the "London Stock Exchange were suspended, 
indefinitely in 1939 ind after the war the council of the stock ^ 
exchange resolutely opposed their resumption, on the ground | 
that ;he speculative nature of the business' might give a damag- ; J 
ing public impression of the exchange. It ^as only after « 
majority of stock exchange members voted at a special meet* 
ing ia favbstfr of reintroducing options that dealings fiithem 
were started once more in October, 1958. 

In the light of what has happened since then, these sensi¬ 
tive fears about the market seem to have been somewhat 
exaggerated. While some new classes of customer haVe* 
recently been attracted in growing numbers, this remains a 
largely specialised market, and very much smaller than is 
generally suspected. The stock exchange maintains a close 
silence about the quarterly returns of option fees uiade to it 
by option dealers, so that the market’s exact size is not known. 
The best guesses are that options are normally taken out on 
£10-15 million worth of shares a year and actually exercised 
only on an average of perhaps slightly more than half that 
amount, so that the annual volume of shares changing hands 
as a result of options taken on them is no more than a miniscule 
£5 7J million a year. This represents between 0.0004 per 
cent and 0.0007 per cent of the London Stock Exchange’s 
estimated annual share turnover of £n\ billion. While there 
have been busy periods, such as during the uncertainty before 
the last general election in 1959, the overall volume of option 
business has remained generally stable, showing scarcely any 
growth since dealings were resumed five years ago. Over the 
past four months, however, there has been an appreciable 
increase in dealings, which are now running about 30 per cept 
above the average volume, according to some dealers. And, m 
the strong bull market in equities that existed for most of last 
year’s final quarter, a larger proportion of options than usual 
was actually exercised. 

The sharp increase in option dealings last October occurred 
when share prices started to rise steeply ; it was stimulated too 
by the numerous mergers and take-over bids among British 
companies. At the moment, the option market is benefiting 
from political uncertainty as well as from a more diffuse 
unsureness about the market’s future. Normally, more than 
90 per cent of the options arranged are call options, giving 
the right to buy shares at a future time and thus representing 
a stake in a rising market. But, at the moment, the proportion 
of “ put options,” which confer the right to sell shares at a 
future time, has risen to about 20 per cent, and there would 
probably be even more if the market could accommodate them 
‘—they are usually more difficult to arrange than calls, 

M ost options In London are done through four firms of 
recognised dealers to whom brokers refer business. The 
dealers thus have no exact knowledge of the identity of the 
customers, but the many options that go unexefeised point 
to straight speculation, and the frequency of small orders 
indicates a 1 possibly surprising number of lesser investors in 
this market. In a strong bull market, and in a climate of 
mergers, the attractions of calls are obvious. In a lul such 
as the present, options are often used as an insurance by 
investors taking their profit on a block of shares on the view 
that they are around their peak, but simultaneously buying a 
call on the Stock which allows them to repurchase at today's 


price in case the market does, after call,, fee its ;rfi£hb 
tomorrow. Some additional business is latd 'th Jbe coating 
also these days from small businesses with spare cash to 
invent, as well as from a few modem-minded trustees aaxiO.us 
to stake th^ir claim on certain shares but urtable f^r^s&ne 
reason ti> buy them outright at the time. 

On the other side of the market* ** takers ” of option 
mdtey, Ifee a growing number of Institutional investors. 
Dealers normally try to safeguard themselves by “ undoing ” 
options w^ich means, in the case of call options, finding a 
shareholder willing to accept the call money an d ready to 
deliver the shares ihvOlved if the option is expertised. The 
institutional investor must be prepared either to add the shares 
to bis portfolio, writing down the cost of his investment "by 
the amount of option money he has received, if the qfttioD 
is not exercised; or else to relinquish the shares, pocketing 
the option money as a profit, if the option is taken up. 

Because of the cost of dealing in options, a share's price 
must often rise, in the case of calls, by about 10 per cent 
during the normal three-months’ period of the option to show 
a profit; and to avoid the short-term capital gains tax, the 
shares must be held for at least six months after the option 
is exercised. So far, it is claimed, this tax has not noticeably 
reduced option dealings. One explanation is that options now 
exercised to establish tax losses have approximately replaced 
those discouraged by the advent of the tax; another is that 
larger sums are placed into options by some investors to make 
up for the tax bite. 


The Cost of an Option 

The premium, or option money charged, ranges from 
about 3 per cent to 10 per cent of the share’s market price, 
depending on the marketability of the stock, but usually runs 
at about yi per cent. The striking price, representing the 
predetermined price at which the shares can be dealt dur¬ 
ing the life of the option, is produced by adding to the 
market price (on the day the option Is taken) the contango, 
or interest charge of financing the deal; this usually works 
out at 6d. in the pound. Commission and stamp duty are 
also charged. For example, option money on Cpurtaulds 
was quoted in the London market on Tuesday of this week 
at 2s. 6d., the stock closing on that day at 68$. ijd. offered. 
The striking price was quoted in the option market at the 
share’s offered price plus is. iAd., namely 69s. 3d. Thus the 
purchase of an option allowing an investor to buy Couriaulds 
at 69s. 3d. at virtually any ume over the next tbre£ months 
would, on Tuesday, have cost £16 17s. 7d T , arrived at lie 
this: 

Option money on 100 shares ai 2s. 6d. a 
share ... .£12 10$. od. 

Commission at ij per cent on 100 shares 
at the striking price of 69*; 3d. 4 6s. 7d. 

£ Contract Stamp . o ts* od. 

. £16 r 7 s. 7d. 

If the option is exercised, no further commission, is 
charged i but only the remaining half of the contract stamp, 
representing another i s. r , , 

To show the hypothetical investor a profit, Goiirtattlds 
shares would need to rise by more than 4s. 6cL to over 
72s. 7^d, offered in the’next three months* The corollary, of 
.Course, is that if Courtauldsl decline^ bis loss will be limited 
to his stake of just under £17, and any rise at all would cut 
his loss to less fhaii’that. ^ 




At Sea . 
Among 
the Atoms 



Some time soon the Minister of Transport will say whether this country is going 
to spend £5 million on building an atomic merchant ship; and if so, what kind 


N O one connected with the British programme pretends 
any longer that a nuclear vessel designed now could 
match the costs of an ordinary, common or garden 
ship. But most of them do feel that if atomic engineering 
continues to develop at its present speed, the tide might be 
flowing the other way in ten years’ time. The argument that 
has split the Ministry of Transport’s advisers is therefore a 
very simple and untechnical one. Ought we to put the whole 
thing off for ten years ? 

In favour of delay is the pointlessness of building an admit¬ 
tedly uneconomic ship now, if a better one can be expected 
to emerge from a few more years’ research. Against this, 
it is being argued with passion and some success, that if 
nuclear ships are likely to be economic by the mid-1970s, 
then there is not a moment to be lost in getting the necessary 
practical experience of building and operating them. Even if 
the Government authorises construction immediately, an 
experimental British nuclear merchant ship could not begin sea 
trials before 1968. That would give precious little time to feed 
back operating experience into the shipyards, before nuclear 
competition got under way in real earnest. 

Nobody denies the value of this experience ; what the 
Minister of Transport has to weigh is the price to be paid 
for it, A genuinely experimental ship, i.e. one on which 
experiments can be carried out, might cost £z\ million for 
the reactor and its instrumentation, and nearly as much again 
for hull and machinery. This is the price of a floating labora¬ 
tory, not of a prototype merchant ship, and if one could be 
sure that an investment of this kind was going to put the 
British shipbuilding industry back in the van of marine 
engineering, then it could be justified. But the “ if ” is a 
big one. Atomic reactors have now driven nuclear submarines 
for quite a long time, with great success and a startling 
improvement in performance, but these reactors are quite 
unsuitable for merchant ships. In the first place, they are 
too big ; the submarine reactor, transposed more or less bodily 
into the American merchant ship Savannah, weighs 2,500 tons 
in all, which is five times the weight acceptable for a merchant 
ship. Submarine reactors are also too complicated to operate, 
too clumsy to re-fuel and service. Really drastic changes are 
needed in the reactors themselves, and rather less drastic ones 
in the design of ships, before one can say “ here is the proto¬ 
type of the nuclear merchant navy of the future.” 

Designers originally tried and failed to scale down ordinary 
land-based reactors. But these are very sensitive to economies 
of scale; and the smaller they got, the more they cost. A 
frontal assault was then made on the problem of designing 
an atomic reactor tailored to ship conditions. Some of the 
differences between designing for land and sea are obvious. 


For example, the marine reactor will toss and roll while the 
land-based one sits on massive, earthquake-proof foundations. 
Some are less obvious, stich as shipowners' understandable 
refusal to have anything to do with the paraphernalia of re¬ 
fuelling a reactor. Seeing the to-do that goes on inside an 
ordinary nuclear power station merely to change one fuel rod, 
one can hardly blame them. Taken all together, these con¬ 
siderations meant that designers had to produce the equivalent 
of a power station generating 15 megawatts of electricity (to 
drive a 20,000 shaft horse power ship’s engine) which weighed 
no more than 500 tons ; which could tolerate a ship’s motion 
without cracking ; and which would need no skilled, scientific 
attention at all for two years on end, because ship’s operators 
did not want to be obliged to sign on half-a-dozcn expensive 
nuclear engineers and physicists with every crew. And which 
had to be cheap. 

T iir: solutions proposed are decidedly off-beat. There is 
now more or less universal agreement that the best way 
to keep down cost and size is to present the shipowner with 
a single large concrete box, inside which the reactor and all 
its boilers are packed away together. This “ integral ” con¬ 
struction is cheaper than encasing the reactor in the conven¬ 
tional way and putting the boilers outside the case. For ships, 
it has the added advantage of offering the kind of construction 
in which the box can be lifted out at the dockside during the 
ship’s re-fit, and a new, freshly fuelled reactor dropped back 
in its place. The reactor would be re-fuellcd away from the 
ship, and possibly away from the docks, avoiding the handling 
and storage of highly radioactive equipment in places not 
suited for it. A corollary is that the reactor would have to 
run, without fresh fuel or attention, for two years between 
each rc-fit. 

This raises scientific problems. Some parts of a reactor run 
hotter than others, and the fuel is used up more quickly in 
them ; and in an ordinary power station, a certain amount of 
topping up with new fuel will go on all the time the reactor 
is operating. If this cannot be done on board ship, some 
scientific tricks must be found to make the reactor consume 
its fuel at an even, economic rate that avoids carrying a surplus 
inventory of what is bound to be expensive, enriched uranium* 
It is in arguing about how to do this, and how to produce an 
economic design, that the experts part company. 

When scientists differ, they do so with the wholehearted 
vigour of Kilkenny cats. Two schools of thought cap be 
dimly perceived^ through the resultant turmoil. One, which 
now seems to have the bulk of the scientific establishment 
behind it, thinks that in order to get reasonable thermal 
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efficiency, it is absolutely necessary tQ giacif trtfi.Feattor |isi#e" ; 
it pressurised '/wSSCaS Sf sorts. Opinion inside the ’Atonic 
Energy Authority is behind this kind of design; it has been, 
Jiosen, in an American Babcock and Wilcox version, for the 
German ship now being built at Kiel, and it is approved by 
Euratom. -The second school afrgues that the cost of making, 
a pressure Vessel puts the price of reactors above published* 
estimates and probably well above anything shipowners would 
pay. Moreover, its stalwarts point out, the pressure vessel 
j r , itself a potential danger that can get cracked or damaged. 


T he Ministry of Transport’s nuclear ship committee has 
now looked at about half-a-dozeri designs. The Atomic 
Energy Authority originally proposed two ; one of them, based 
on boiling water inside the reactor, is out of the running for 
technical reasons. The other, Vulcain, based on the design 
of a Belgian industrial group—whose patents are being con- 
tested by American Babcock and Wilcox—is still very much 
in. It has many odd features, including an elegant system 
of relying on pure physics, rather than crude control rods, to 
vary the performance of the reactor on power, and an equally 
elegant way around the problem of burning fuel evenly in a 
reactor that gets no attention for two years. This u spectral 
shift” technique uses heavy water to serve the function of 
a damper when the ship starts out, its reactor loaded with fresh 
uranium, like a horse with a belly-full of oats, and gradually 
dilutes the heavy with ordinary water as the uranium gets used 
up. The ship's engineer will, in his turn, need an elegant 
touch on the water tap. 

Vulcain suits the shipowners’ present predilection for a 
reactor that has as few mechanical parts to go wrong as 
possible, but it is a very new, untried and controversial system. 
Hut what alternatives has the Ministry of Transport ? It has 
heard submissions from Mitchell Engineering, one of two 
companies (the other was Rolls-Royce) whose designs were 
: ejected by the Authority. It has also looked abroad at 
three American designs. Whether the Ministry did this to 
demonstrate its independence of the Authority whose policy 
has come under a good deal of fire, or because it had mis¬ 
givings about Vulcain, or simply because the American designs 
looked good, it i$ impossible to say. One of the American 
systems studied started out as a nuclear reactor for aircraft; 
it is small and light, needs no pressure vessel but otherwise 
looks a doubtful starter. Of the other rwo, that designed by 
The American Babcock and Wilcox, a reactor that can be most 
easily if inaccurately described as a cousin of the traditional 
submarine reactor, has found most acceptance in other inter* 
^ted countries. If it represents the conservative approach 
to marine atomic engineering, then the Authority's Vulcain 
stands for the radical approach. 

The committee's deliberations have now reached the point 
where even the bept of the designs it has considered seem 
unlikely to be economic ; but nobody can be quite certain 
how uneconomic they are. Prices quoted by the factories 
uri shipyards for firm orders have a way of turning out rather 
differently from estimates produced in evidence to a com¬ 
mittee. It is known that the bigger the reactor, and the higher 
’ rs power, the cheaper its Unit costs will be, arid vice versa. 
Taking a 20,000 shaft horse power driving unit as the riorm 
being the biggest size mat shipowners are prepared 4 to 


r d&cufc$), then Certain costs, such 4s iris^pm^a|pi^ areffixed 
Whatever^ the size of* the reactor ; these rrtake dp about half 
the estimated prices. Reduce the power required by 50 per 
cent, and costs will only fall by a quarter. Increase power 
by 50 per cent and costs will only rise by a quarter. The 
target figures that the engineers have set themselves arc for 
a 1 toactorVcdsting £500,000 and burning fuel at the rate of 
0.2 pence per shaft hp/hour. The only way now of knowing 
how close or how far their designs are from the target is, they 
say, to go ahead and build a ship. 

It is genuinely difficult to get accurate cost estimates for 
a new kind of engineering—as defence contracts all top pain¬ 
fully show. And there are practical questions that people want 
to know about nuclear ships. How, for example, does the 
designer compensate in his ship for the lack of bottom weight 
normally provided by the fuel, 6,606 tons of it in a passenger 
liner, in a ship that has no fuel tanks ? It seems pure defeatism 
to say he must carry ballast. What kind of crew does a nuclear 
ship need, and what sort of qualifications must they have? 
Are there hard cash advantages to be gained from a very fast 
cargo ship with high potential utilisation, oiie of, say, 65,000 
tons, which is the popular figure for a nuclear merchant ship ? 
What sort of restrictions will ports place on their operation ? 
It seems churlish to remind the Ministry of Transport that 
it could have acquired answers to all these questions at rela¬ 
tively low cost by joining the scheme for a £6 million pilot 
nuclear merchant ship proposed by the European Nuclear 
Energy Agency only a year ago, which was killed because 
Britain would not take part. 

It is useless to expect the shipowners to solve Mr Marples’ 
dilemma for him and dig into their pockets to pay for an 
atomic experiment; they have made it very obvious that this 
they will not do. The cost of an experimental ship, which 
would allow for a fairly wide range of changes to be made in 
the reactor—say £5 million-^-is not high compared with the 
cost of certain other atomic experiments, but it is a huge sum 
by other scientists' standards and needs some equally huge 
justification before it is spent. Do the arguments set out here 
provide that justification ? 
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CHANNEL TUNNEL 

Private Investors Need Not Apply 


T he Channel tunnel will be built, but 
with government funds alone. That 
seems to be the conclusion to be drawn 
from Mr Marples’s statement in the House 
of Commons on Thursday, in which he 
said that the British and French govern¬ 
ments consider that a rail tunnel is* techni¬ 
cally .feasible, and that it would be a sound 
investment of the two countries’ resources. 
So they will go ahead with it. They have 
not decided “whether there is a role, and 
if so in what form, for private equity capital 
in the enterprise.” He added, however, 
that “it is clearly understood that, what¬ 
ever happens, die two governments will 
have to have full control of any future 
operating company. This, together with 
the fact that private finance would require 
government guarantees, must inevitably 
affect the final decision.” 

The London Stock Exchange failed to 
get this underlying message on Thursday 
evening, putting Channel Tunnel company 
shares up 12s. 6d, to 42s. 6d.—though it 
looks as if all the Channel Tunnel Study 
Group may get for its trouble is the moral 
right to compensation from the govern¬ 


ments. After the report of the official Anglo- 
French working party last September, the 
decision is not very* surprising: this ex¬ 
pressed doubts on the desirability of giving 
private investors the tax reliefs and guaran¬ 
tees that the Study Group desired, and 
tartly suggested that the governments might 
prefer to build one themselves, perhaps with 
private participation—pointing out that the 
benefit to users would make the tunnel 
economically desirable for the two coun¬ 
tries, even if not profitable for the builder. 

How, when and what sort of rail tunnel 
will be built is yet to be decided : the 
announcement was made now to warn off 
would-be investors. The next stage will 
be for the governments to discuss the legal 
and financial problems, the best form of 
organisation to handle the work, and then 
to ask contractors for estimates—at which 
stage the choice between a bored tunnel 
and an immersed tube might be made. 
And however quickly the governments now 
act, the expenditure is unlikeh to make 
much difference to the estimates of Britain's 
public investment up to 1967-68 that the 
government recently presented. 


EEC RAISES THE 
THRESHOLD 

Steel tariffs in the common market 
against outside supplies are to rise to 
the common Italian level of 9 per cent 
from February 15th. France has 
jumped the gun, permissibly, and 
announced tariff rises with effect from 
January 29th; Germany has so far 
done nothing ; and the three Benelux 
countries have agreed that whatever 
action they do take, they will take it 
together. The possibility that the 
Netherlands might appeal to the 
European Court of Justice against the 
High Authority’s recommendation is 
not yet ruled out. 


SILVER 

Too Precious for Money? 

T HF further increase in silver prices 
through the past year, from 121 cents 
a fine ounce in January, 1963, to the present 
129.3 cents (mjd. an ounce in London 
understates the pressure exerted on this 
market over the period. The new price 
very little below the record peak of 43 year' 
ago, and the only sizeable and accessible 
reserve which is steadying the price at its 
current level is dwindling at a rare that 
would liquidate it completely by 1970 if the 
market’s 1963 consumption patterns were 
to be maintained. 

Total consumption of silver in the noti- 
Communist countries last year was some 
420 million fine ounces, of which 250 
million was used in industry (no million of 
this in the United States alone) and 17c 
million in coin. Over 110 million of this last 
total was used in the minting of subsidiary 
United States coinage—half dollars, quarters 
and dimes—the metal for which is drawn 
from Treasury stocks and not from the I 
market. Iu June, however, US legislation 
gave the commercial market access to the 
Treasury’s stocks, in an effort to bridge the I 
gap between consumption and supplies. 
New production in recent years has been 
around 210 million ounces, to which other 
governments’ stocks, speculative holdings 
and re-used silver last vear added some n 
million, bringing the effective gap between 
supplies and consumption to some 25 
million ounces. With near-record prices, 
however, speculative stocks have probably 
now been largely liquidated and the current 
year’s gap could well be nearer 65 million 
ounces. In all, withdrawals from the 
Treasury stocks amounted to about 
million ounces last year and estimates for 
1964 suggest 200 million—and the s £0ck 
now stands at 1,500 million ounces. 


FRENCH INDUSTRY 

More Steel for Lorraine 


Paris 

T he French steel industry has responded 
rapidly to the aid it has received from 
the government—lower tariffs on imported 
American coal and by cuts in social security 
charges. Two of the largest steelmakers, 
Dc Wendel and Sidelor (subsidiary of Pont 
k Mousson) have combined to build a new 
oxygen steelworks (the only kind of steel 
which is attracting new investment) at 
Gandrange in Lorraine with a planned 
yearly output of 1.6 million tons which, by 
the time it starts production in 1970, will 
have called to investments totalling some 
1 billion francs (£ 72.5 million). The warm 
glow of state aid has thus helped to defrost 
investment projects that went into cold 
storage more than two years ago. Equally 
encouraging has been the recent recovery in 
steel orders and the hardening of prices, 
even before the increase in tariff protection 
now coming into force within the Six. At 
the same time this new bout of co-operation 
between De Wendel and Sidelor—already 
the principal participants in Sollac, one of 
France’s two big sheet manufacturers—has 
brought unexpectedly quick confirmation of 
the promise held out recently by the new 
president of the French steelmasters 


association, M. Jacques Fern', that some 
regroupemeut in the industry was likely. 

The decision to site the new plant in 
Lorraine rather than on the coast is con¬ 
troversial. It has doubtless been influenced 
by pressure from the government anxious 
to bring new support to the depressed iron- 
ore mines of Lorraine, which have witnessed 
considerable social disturbance during the 
past year; the ore of the Lorraine region, 
priced out of foreign markets, is competitive 
only when treated on the spot. However, 
the new steelworks, as indeed the entire 
Lorraine basin, is likely to receive a new 
lease of life from the new canalisation of the 
Moselle, open for traffic in late spring. 

The structure of the organisation that De 
Wendel and Sidelor arc building up between 
them creates an apparent dissociation 
between pig-iron and steel. On the one 
hand Sidelor and De Wandel are producers 
of iron and steel for their own gccount and, 
on the other, they will be suppliers of pig- 
iron to their two subsidiaries, Sollac and 
Gandrange, which are steelworks but not 
integrated factories. It remains to be seen 
whether this is as yet only an intermediate 
stage of growth, leading to the addition of 
blast furnaces to the subsidiaries and the 
creation of a European-scale complex. 
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Moderate increases in new silver produc¬ 
tion are possible, m present favourable price 
conditions, bit rkpid fcXpaiwibii^ not likely 
because the metal occurs in association with 
others (lead and zinc), for which demand 
is nor sufficiently dynamic to absorb the 
extra supplies that would result. Communist 
China might reappear as a significant source 
of silver £55 million ounces came from this 
source in 1961). Since even China’s 
present need for currency to buy food, com¬ 
bined with the good terms at present 
obtainable in this market, has, however, not 
brought forth any Chinese' offerings in 
recent months, this does not seem very 
likely. The only ^remaining way of making 
substantial additions to the supply of silver 
is by a reduction in the amount of silver 
circulating, as coinage. This is why leading 
authorities in the silver market have ingea 
the United States government to take the 
lead by eliminating silver from its sub¬ 
sidiary coin. 

MONETARY CO-OPERATION 

An African Payments 
Union f 

I f they adhere to the level-headed recom¬ 
mendations tabled by a group of twelve 
African experts, the African economic 
ministers meeting in Addis Ababa in eleven 
days’ tim^ should hammer out a plan for 
closer monetary co-opcration that will have 
every chance, of surviving and developing. 
Based largely on a study by the ubiquitous 
Professor Triffin, the experts’ proposals are 
confined to the feasible rather than the 
flamboyant. Three immediate steps are 
advocated: initiation of periodic consulta¬ 
tions among top level monetary officials in 
an African Monetary Council; creation of 
a permanent African Monetary Centre of 
Studies and Co-operation which cpuld act 
as the secretariat of the Monetary Council; 
and the establishment of ap African Pay¬ 
ments Union. 

The ambitious plan' put forward at last 
year’s summit meeting of independent 
African states that external currency ties 
should be "severed and a , pan-African 
monetary zone set up is politely,'bt* firmly 
scotched. The experts point out; that to 
most African countries trade with one 
another is at present of minor importance, 
absorbing less thap, 10 per cent of their ex¬ 
ports. For many year9 to come non-African 
countries will continue to provide the major 
markets fdr the.continent’s products and die 
prime source of its imports of goods and 
capital, public and private; 

Nevertheless, the report does sdt ©fit 
guidelines for future consideration. And fay 
is here that the influence of Professor 
Triffin is most qbviotia. One possibility dis¬ 
cussed is that the payments union should 
add to its clearing functions the extenskm of 
short-term mutual credits to tufa member 
countries tide over seasonal short-falls in 
l hcir export receipts. ■ Looking even farther 
3 head, the group suggests that eventually 
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each country mi^ht undertake to maintain 
ari agreed proportion of it$ international 
reserves in the xorm of deposits with a joint 
organisation that in turn could provide 
longer-term credits to member countries ex¬ 
periencing balance of payments difficulties. 
This smacks strongly of another attempt to 
build on a regional basis the kind Of credit 
mechanism that professor* Triffin has r so fair 
failed to get accepted internationally. 

ITALIAN ECONOMY i 

Budget Gesture 

Milan 

hallenged to practice what it preaches, 
and tending a deaf ear tb objections 
from various government departments, the 
Italian government has cut down spending 
by trimming 31 billion lire off the actual 
deficit of its provisional budget for 1964-65. 
The estimated defieir for the coming finan¬ 
cial year is 358 billion lire (about £200 
million) compared with 389 billion for 1963- 
64. The budget deficit for the coming year 
represents 5.6 per cent of total estimated 
expenditures for 1964-65 compared with 
6.9 per cent for 1963-64. An in 

revenue is expected, partly from stricter tan* 
trols on tax evasion. Increased expenditure 
is mostly for improvement in public educa¬ 
tion, higher wages of public employees, 
scientific research and the Cassa per il 
Mczzogiorno. The small cut in the pro¬ 
visional budget deficit is intended as a token 
of the government’s willingness to hold back 
its own demands on the overstrained 
economy: it is not much more than a token. 

FRENCH INDUSTRY 

New Face for Bull 

B y deciding that Machines Bull must 
remain French, Finance Minister 
M. Giscard d’Estaing has finally put an end 
to the prolonged speculation about the likeli¬ 
hood that part pf the French computer 
company might be bought by a foreign 
purdiascr. He has therefore overruled some 
members of Bull’s board, notably its presi¬ 
dent NL Callles, whose resignation may 
216W foJkrW, These directors wanted to 
accept the American General Electric com¬ 
pany’s offer to buy 18 per cent of Bull’s 
capital; this, they claimed, was the only 
solution which would allow Bull to pursue 
its hitherto rapid rate of growth pn a suffi¬ 
ciently stable base. Instead a “ patriotic ” 
solution is to be found, which will most 
probably take the form of participation in 
BulT by the Caisse des Depots, the 
Compagnic Generate d’Electricite (OGB) 
and the Compagnie G&terale de T 616 - 
graphie sans Fil (CSF), a combination which 
will give the Banque de Paris ct des Pays 
Bas a 40 per cent interest in Bull. 

Both the CGfi and the QSF are compara¬ 
tively mem entrants to the electronics field* 
being primarily interested in industrial 
automation bn which they are anxious to 
concentrate theh* resources; for this reasbri 
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they Wye not sjiown very much' enthusiasm 
about helping Bull, whjch has hitherto 
specialised i it office machinery however 
these companies rdy on the govefrnmeht for 
approximately a third of their orders, it 
seems that they wiH have difficulty in turn¬ 
ing a deaf ear to its solution for Bull. 
This solution bears the mark of consider¬ 
able personal interest from General 
Gaulle himself, who has been concerned 
about the potential military significance of 
Bull and feels that it muse stay firmly in 
French hands. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Hesitantly Against 
Inflation 

Amsterdam 

P RIVATE and public spending in the 
Netherlands will be further restricted 
as a result of new measures that the Nether¬ 
lands government announced last week-end. 
At the same time, the government is trying 
to get a firmer grip on prices. With regard 
to wages, however, it is now moving very 
cautiously, after w <frn$uluuous with em¬ 
ployers and union leaders. . Thfc^pvernment 
in rhis respect simply emphasises that it 
wiU try 10 iseep tfip rise in wages for the 
current year jimiled to the 10 per cent 
round to which the two social partners 
agreed last fall. But this can hardly be 
called realistic. In several industries the 
entire wage increase for *964, which was to 
have been effected in two stages, was given 
as from January 1st, Moreover, the agree¬ 
ment was meant to do away with “ black ” 
wages (exceeding those under national 
agreements). It is known however that in 
quite a number of companies “white” 
wages have gone up by 10 per cent but that 
the 4i black ” ones have been maintained. 

The government has, as from February 
1st, suspended almost all the remaining 
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fiscal incentives to private investment. But 
this is a measure that will not show its 
effects on spending in tffe pear future, 
whereas the government needs economies 
now. In view of the shortage in the labour 
market, which is tending to get even worse, 
and because of a further rise in prices, em¬ 
ployers may still decide to go in for new 
investment in spite of the suspension of 
these facilities. 

The ban on a number of resale price 
maintenance agreements now announced 
will also take its time before it becomes 
operative, and this cannot be expected to 
increase competition very soon. This ban 
is intended to do away only with 
those collective RPM agreements that are 
combined and re-enforced with producers’ 
price cartels. In the meantime prices may 
continue to go up. This may also be due 
to the fact that the government has only 
incidentally taken action against unjustified 
retail price increases. It is expected that 
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in the next few months Holland’s economy 
will be. put to a very severe test. In the 
meantime die government is known to be 
preparing new measures. 

Official estimates suggest that the Dutch 
deficit may go up to as much as £100 
million on current account. This figure 
hardly alarms banking circles, which point 
out that the present gold and foreign ex¬ 
change reserves are comfortable enough. 
Moreover, bankers believe that a deficit of 
£100 million could be covered without even 
drawing on the reserves of the Netherlands 
Circulation (Central) Bank. Dutch bankers 
take into account that this year’s trade 
deficit may finally turn out to be smaller 
than present estimates. They believe that 
the difficulties of Holland’s export trade, 
resulting from increased costs, may be 
partially offset by the rise in prices that is 
gaining momentum in other European 
countries. 
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Belgian Slavs 

A teaser was put before the EEC 
Commission last week when it was 
informed by the Italians that they had 
decided to close their frontiers to imports 
of Soviet cars, notably the Moskvitch j the 
problem is that these cars are assembled 
not in Russia but in Belgium by the 
Antwerp firm of Beermans and Moens. The 
Belgians claim that as over 50 per cent of 
the cars’ final added value, including the 
original import duty paid on Soviet com¬ 
ponents, is acquired in Belgium, the cars 
should therefore legally rank as Belgian pro¬ 
ducts. eligible for a certificate of common 
market origin. The Italians, however, insist 
that these cars are not Belgian but Soviet, 
and justify their import ban by pointing out 
that their current bilateral trade agreement 
with the Soviet Union contains no provision 


DIAMONDS 

Israel’s Glittering 
Success 

A steady increase in world demand for diamonds is benefiting 
producers and processors alike . The Central Selling Organisation 
in Lotidon, which led by the Anglo American Corporation tmn'kets 
some four-fifths of the worlds production of rough stones, last year 
ran down the stocks of small diamonds that it had accumulated in 
1962 and chalked up record sales of £116 million. Moreove)', only 
eleven months after the last increase, the group has again raised 
its prices for gems, by amounts ranging up to 10 per cent. The 
increase was not unexpected; for some time customers in diamond 
cutting cetitres had been able to resell rough diamonds at pfetniutns 
as high as 30 per cent . Nor is the move likely to dismay the diamond 
processors who turn the rough stones into finished gems. Cmainly 
the fastest growing of the processing countries, Israel, is confident 
of further gains. 

Jerusalem 

lthough a comparative newcomer to the trade, Israel today 
is the world’s second largest producer of polished diamonds 
after Belgium. While output has contracted sharply in Holland 
and Germany since the war, it has soared in Israel. When the new 
state was created in 1948 there were only 800 workers in the 
country’s diamond industry and exports of gems amounted to less 
than $1 million. By 1963 the number of workers had risen tenfold 
and exports had topped $100 million. 

This success owed much simply to the postwar economic boom 
in Western Europe and the United States; greater prosperity 
allowed more ardent suitors to indulge milady’s passion for dia¬ 
monds. At the same dme, the diamond industry in traditional 
European centres was handicapped by increasingly stiff competi¬ 
tion for labour which accompanied the emergence of full employ¬ 
ment These trends set the stage for a fresh entrant—provided 
it could overcome the initial difficulties of gaining adequate supplies 
of rough stones at£$,the necessary technical expertise. 

Quotas and prices ha the bulk of the tough stones produced 
by the world’s mines fixed by the Central Selling Organisation 
in London, which handles even die output of the Soviet Union. 
Some suppliers in West Africa and South America still market 


independently ; but their diamonds are neither cheap nor abundant. 

A drive to find prime sources was nevertheless imperative for 
Israel at first because the selling syndicate’s system of rationing 
the precious raw material among eager seekers on the basis of past 
trade inevitably limited the pace at which a newcomer could pro¬ 
gress. The Israeli merchants, though compelled to pay prices 
5 to 6 per cent above syndicate prices to supplement their supplies 
by buying roughs at secondhand from quota-holders in Belgium, 
themselves had neither the inclination nor the organisation to go 
farther afield. It was left to the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
to set up its own Diamond Development and Research Corporation 
to scout round among suppliers in West Africa. 

The syndicate for its part soon responded to this display of 
energetic initiative. Allocations to Israeli customers were stepped 
up sharply. In 1961 they were doubled from $10.4 million to $20 
million, and this figure was almost trebled in the following two 
years. 

The major limitation 10 the expansion of the country’s diamond 
trade is now one of experience. Israel’s diamond workmen are 
largely novices. Their success so far has been achieved by 
specialising in meldes—medium-sized stones ranging from one- 
twentieth to half a carat, which are technically fairly easy to process. 
Today Israel handles 80-90 per cent of this trade. What next ? 
The temptation is to tackle the cutting and polishing of large 

gems. On the other 
fand, a big gem must 
be handled by an expert 
craftsman, and whether 
his wages are a little 
higher or a little lower 
has not much bearing 
on the price of tb c 
finished diamond. Not 
only that: the South 
Africans get their 
roughs at a discount 
and the United States, 
which provides a bigger 
market than all the rest 
of 4he world put to¬ 
gether, still imposes a 
prohibitive tanff 011 
large polished gems. 
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CHINA’S WESTERN TRADE 

No More Rhubarb 


O ne hundred and seventy years ago with 
China still splendid in its isolation 
its emperor could write to George III that 
“ We set no value on ingenious objects ... 
and have no Use for your country’s manu¬ 
factures.* Recently, however, Communist 
'China has come to place great value on 
fcuch “ingenious objects” of the western 
world as chemical plants and industrial 
equipment, and to show considerable in¬ 
terest in western credit too. German ex¬ 
porters are complaining bitterly that since 
they are not allowed to grant credits to 
China, they are losing out on tliis growing 
trade. 

Tills new* trend in China’s trade is a 
K-sponse to the heavy dose of Soviet 
economic pressure China received in i960. 
It dovetails nicely with the new party line 
that China’s salvation lies in modernis¬ 
ing its agriculture and acquiring know¬ 
how trom abroad by importing the most 
up-to-date equipment. Britain is well 
placed to meet many of China’s needs— 
hut so too are Japan and other western 
European countries. A Dutch trade mis¬ 
sion is at this moment preparing to leave 
lor Peking. Some political preference 
may be given to France, and to Italy, 
with its large communist party. In line 
with present political approaches, a 
French technological exhibition is to be 
held in Peking in September. France 
hopes to increase sales of cereals (wheat 
at present accomns for two thirds of 
France’s exports to China) but still more 
to expand sales of capital goods—loco¬ 
motives, lorries, steel, precision instru¬ 
ments, chemical plant, and even Cara- 
velles (China has already bought Viscounts 
from Britain). 

In the last few months China has placed 
orders for seven chemical plants—three 
Italian, two Japanese, one Dutch and one 
British—at a cost of £33 million over the 
next five years. (There are more big in¬ 
dustrial orders in the pipeline.) Five of 
the chemical plants are expected to form 
the core of a new chemical complex in 
the Szechwan basin—which appears to be 
one of the newly designated growth centres 
for Chinese agriculture. 

Some would-be exporters of large-scale 
equipment to China have complained that 
the premium of about 4 V per cent de¬ 
manded for guaranteeing medium-term 
supplier’s credit to China is excessive. 


The rate for Russia is roughly r( per 
cent. Although it is true that China has 
a good credit rating in ordinary trade 
(barring the way it abruptly cut off trade 
with Japan in 1958) its economy is never¬ 
theless unstable. Moreover, western coun¬ 
tries have not supplied communist China 
.with medium-term credit before. With no 
experience to go by the rates are high. 
The same thing happened when such 
credit was first offered to the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, there is unlikely to 
be any difficulty in offering China the 
same credit terms (10 per cent on order, 
10 per cent on delivery and 80 per cent 
over five years at 5I per cent per annum) 
that prevail in trade with Russia. 

Now that China has caught its breath 
after its calamitous slump of 1959-61 new 
trade patterns are already apparent. The 
Russians say that China's imports of their 
industrial machinery and equipment fell 
from over £200 million in i960 to £10 
million in 1962. This has worked to 
Britain’s benefit. Britain’s exports to 
China rose in the first eleven months of 
last year to $34 million compared with 
$20 million in the same period in the 
year before. True, these export figures 
are well below the best in Britain’s trade 
with Communist China, which was in 
i960 but Britain is now providing a higher 
percentage of China’s industrial imports 
than ever before. This year three major 
British industrial exhibitions will be 
staged in Peking. 

The era has long passed when Chinese 
mandarins harboured the illusion that 
westerners would meet an uncomfortable 
end if China refused them supplies of tea 
and rhubarb. Yet until now the Chinese 
communists have made little effort to 
meet the requirements of the international 
markets. Whatever the other disadvan¬ 
tages of the Russian market, selling was 
not one of them. For some time to come 
the mainstay of China’s exports to Europe 
will remain agricultural products and the 
difficulty here is that China has not been 
a regular supplier. The Chinese are be¬ 
coming increasingly aware of this prob¬ 
lem. They doubtless realise that while 
China’s present policies may help to meet 
a greater proportion of the needs of its 
growing industries the rate of growth 
envisaged will boost total import,require¬ 
ments. 


Britain. 

F ranc«. 

G «rmtny .., 

Italv. . 

Unltad States 
EEC. 
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for imports of Russian automobiles. They 
have, therefore, informed die Commission 
that they are invoking the clause of article 
115 of the Rome Treaty, which allows a 
state to take unilateral action to protect 
itself if it can prove that diversion of trade 
channels or local economic difficulties result 
from disparities in commercial policy 
between member states. It is now up to the 
Commission to decide whether these claims 
are justified and whether the import ban 
may continue in force. 

Article 1150! the Rome Treaty has been 
invoked on several previous occasions by 
member states, but only for simple cases 
of re-exporting originally imported finished 
goods. The present Italian action against a 
third country’s product assembled and 
finished within the EEC would, if upheld by 
rhe Commission, raise something of a 
delicate precedent, which could have wide¬ 
spread but confusing consequences for any 
third country manufactures assembled under 
licence in the EEC. Logically, the Italian 
action could be taken to apply equally to 
both Swedish and British cars now being 
assembled in Belgium, although Italy’s 
room for manoeuvre is somewhat limited by 
rhe presence of one assembly plant for 
British cars in its own territory. The value 
of the Belgian-Soviet vehicles imported into 
Italy is in fact minimal; it seems more 
likely that the Italian action is motivated by 
a wish to establish a precedent. 


HOW IT TURNED OUT 


No to an Amnesty 


Geneva 


A t a referendum last Sunday Swiss 
l citizens voted down—as they were 
expected to—the proposal made by the 
federal government for another fiscal 
amnesty, outlined in these columns in the 
issue of January nth. 


Yes to Soviet Trade 

Paris 

T he results of M. Giscard d’Estaing’s 
visit to the Soviet Union have been 
considerable, fulfilling the hopes on both 
sides for an expansion of planned trade 
(described here a fortnight ago). Besides 
envisaging an increase in Russian purchases 
to balance trade at some 550 million francs 
in 1964, M. Giscard d’Estaing and the 
Russian ministers are aiming for a five-year 
trade agreement (1965-69) to increase trade 
to frs. 700 miUion a year. The Russians will 
be ordering from France some 20 phos¬ 
phoric acid factories, plant for the large- 
scale manufacture of ammonia, a synthetic 
rubber facpqrv and an oil refinery whose 
capacity might attain ten million tons 
annually. In order to increase its imports 
by about frs. 100 million, France would aug¬ 
ment its purchases of crude oil to about 
$0000$ tons annually, and of refined pro¬ 
ducts to more than a million tons. 
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BOAC 

Who's Speaking Plainly ? 


S ince the Minister of Aviation has so 
plainly exhorted the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation to act in an indepen¬ 
dent and business-like fashion—and has just 
published the instructions to this effect that 
he gave to the new chairman, Sir 
Guthrie, when he took office at the begin¬ 
ning of the year—one ought not to be sur¬ 
prised when the corporation takes these 
instructions to heart and tells the Minister 
in so many words to mind his own business. 
But the triangular situation developing 
between Mr Amery, BOAC and the Cunard 
Steamship Company really is very odd. In 
the summer df 1962, with BOAC flounder¬ 
ing among its losses like a stranded while 
and Cunard not doing much better, BOAC 
decided to hive off its North Atlantic opera¬ 
tions into a new, £30 million subsidiary in 
which the corporation would hold two* 
thirds and Cunard one-third of the capital. 
They have both steadily refused—according 
to the Minister—to give the precise terms 
of the deal to the government. They 
refused Mr Amery again this week when he 
asked for the agreement to show to certain 
interested members of the Labour shadow 
cabinet, although the corporation was 
obliged, by American law, to file a copy 
With the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board 
before it was allowed to fly into the United 
States. 

But this is surely no ordinary deal ; it 
involves what looks from the outside very 
much like a transference of a portion of 
public assets in a nationalised industry to 
private investors, in this case Cunard’s 
shareholders. It has never from the outset 
been clear how much Cunard brought to the 
marriage, since the BOAC-Cunard North 
Atlantic fleet consists entirely of BOAC air¬ 
craft and BOAC crew. Nor can h be said 
that Omard Is making; any contribution 
towards casing the burden or BOAC's vast 
losses for the taxpayers. The North Atlantic 
is probably the oply air route In the world 
on which airlines show consistent profits 
even m the worst years, and BQAC has, like 
other west European airfipes, used these 
profits to compensate for losses on other 
routes. K some Share of the profits now goes 
to Cunari^ there is a strong presumption 
that less k avawWe tb BOAC Accountants 
t<? help ffiem babh^e overall the eorpgira- 
uepvbodksr Tma Whes it all the more 
inu>0u*m t for fSfedss terms of 
BOAC-Clinkrd ajflre?iqept m be published; 
this is one instance Where the public interest 


is genuinely involved and should override 
all other considerations. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Five Months Steady 

O f course Christmas was the best ever. 

But how good ? Covering a five week 
period, the Board of Trade calculates that 
December sales were 7 per Cent higher in 
value than a year before and 5 per cent up 
in volume. This, however, exaggerates the 
1963 Christmas boom because it got off to 
a late start, so holding back November trade. 
Taking the two months’ experience together, 
to get over the impossibility of making ade¬ 
quate separate seasonal adjustment, there 
was little underlying change, either in total 
trade or in any of the main kinds of business. 
It seems that, after a slow rise in the first 
seven months of last year, retailers suddenly, 
in August, felt the impact of income tax 
cuts and fatter pay packets and they held on 
to this new level, or very nearly to it, until 
the end of the year. In real terms, spending 
in the shops had risen 4 per cent in twelve 
months. 

If there wore any extra bounce in retail 
business at the end of last year, it was prob¬ 
ably in the sales of durable goods shops, the 


RETAIL SALES 



Percentage changes in the value ef 
sales between fourth quarter 1992 and 
fourth quarter 1963. 

Ry f<ind of $hop £y Organisation 

Food.. 3 Cooperative! .... Nil 

Dur^Me 0004$. Independent!.,. -. J f 

Clotfiipp.. . Department fiofes h| 

OthOr Yion-food Multiples.. 9 


index for which, seasonally adjusted, w as 
back to its August peak. According tu 
another set of the Board's estimates, credit 
sales in household goods shops rose much 
in line with expectations in December but 
were then only 5 per cent higher than a year 
before, although total sales had risen i 0 
per cent. Outside retail trade, there was the 
usual slackening in December in hire pur. 
chase business in new cars but this remained 
about 40 per cent up on a year earlier. Hire 
purchase debt rose by a further £7 million 
to reach £954 million at the end erf the year, 
£67 million more than at the start of the 
year and only £14 million below the peak 
m July, 1961. 


BUDGET ACCOUNTS 


Deficit Emergent 

N ow that the annual season of tax fluv^ 
into the Exchequer has arrived, th. 
deficit for which Mr Maudling budgeted 
is becoming a good deal more visible 
although it is not yet running even close to 
the increase of £621 million anticipated for 
the full fiscal year ending on March 31st. 
The latest Exchequer returns, summarised 
on page 558, show that on February 1st tin 
overall deficit was £217 million greater 
than at the same date in 1963, Tins is i 
sharp increase over the position just a month 
earlier, when the overall deficit was only 
£75 million larger than it had been at the 
end of December, 1962. In January, incom. 
taxes and other revenues came in to the 
Exchequer more slowly than in the sarar 
month a year earlier, while expenditure 
including supply expenditures, rose ok>(;| 
swiftly than they did in January 1963. 

Of the expected increase for the fuU y*car| 
of £443 million in above-the-line expend* 
ture*, £20$ million had materialised by tin 
beginning of this month; there had beer 
an increase of only £53 million over 19 <> 
at the end of the first nine months 
the current fiscal year. At the same turn 
the ordinary revenue, which at the end 
the nine months, on December 31st, w*i 
£n$ million up on the 196* period* f 
on February ist running only £34 v 0 c 
over the total a year earlier, which bring) 
It far Closer to the increase of £45 millior 
budgeted for the full 1963-64 year. Th 
item that remains off target in the above 
thg line account is expenditure on suppl; 
Services, which have so far risen 
£180 million although they were expect 
Jp rifle by £4 U million fqr.ttw? y e * r 
as a whole. In the past month, bowavtfj 
supply outlays have been made at 
accelerated pace ef £552 mfflion ag® 11 
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Although business activity rose rapidly during the first nine months of 1963* consumer 
spending was the only source of demand which , by the third quarter , had got on to 
Ned's 1961-66 growth course. Recovery in investment was still largely in the public 
sector, exports had levelled off and the expected increase in the rate of stockbuilding had 
not begun . Surprisingly , too 9 public consumption apparently eased a little . 
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£493 million in January 1963. The latest 
figures tend to confirm that what appeared 
is a lag in Government spending may in 
fact have reflected in part merely a delay 
in payments, so that the economy at the 
end of 1963 may have been reaping the 
benefit of a budget deficit that is only now 
showing. 


fibLP RESERVES 

Sterling’s Strains 

T he midweek recovery in equity prices 
may have been influenced by these 
buoyant domestic indicators; it is unlikely 
to have owed as much as some commen¬ 
tators were suggesting to the January gold 
figures. These showed a rise in the central 
reserves of £6 million, with no special influ¬ 
ences—closely in line with the small true 
additions throughout the second half of 
1963. An increase of £6 million is a dis¬ 
tinctly small one for January, when seasonal 
influences have turned in sterling’s favour, 
and at a time when the overseas sterling 
countries are doing well. In fact, few 
observers were expecting a normal perform¬ 
ance—sterling has remained unseasonably 
below parity—in view of the special 
pressures. These include the pre-election 
prospect at home, the political troubles in 
Africa and rising interest rates in Europe. 
For some weeks the margin on covered 
interest arbitrage has been in New York’s 
favour on Treasury bills and commercial 
paper, though the margin of i per cent or 
so has probably not been sufficient to pro¬ 
voke any withdrawals of existing balances 
from London—as distinct from deterring 
new balances. Higher interest rates and 
tighter money on the continent may, now- 
ever, have had their effect indirectly. 

One may also wonder how much longer 
this year the published reserve figures will 
remain meaningful. If sterling, in the wake 
of the Italian lira, does get a cushion from 
stabilising purchases by the United States 
luthoritics, is anyone going to let the public 
know? 


TRADING STAMPS 


Drawing Them In 

W hatever Mr Osborn’s private bill— 
which was given an unopposed 
second reading in the House of Commons 
last Friday—may do to the trading stamp 
business, there are still plenty of people who 
want to get in. This week Mr Bloom started 
operations with his company, using Supa 
Golden Bloom-faced stamps, and the ac¬ 
counts and redemption liabilities of another 
of the smaller companies, Gift Coupons, 
passed inro new hands. Mr Bloom’s com¬ 
pany is claimed to have 12,200 retailers 
using its stamps in its first week of opera¬ 


tions under its new management (there are 
estimated to be 35,000 retailers offering 
stamps to their customers by now) though 
his rivals suggest that he has nearer 1,000. 
Green Shield is the biggest company and 
Sperry and Hutchinson already ranks num¬ 
ber two—but numbers of accounts are a 
prestige item that seems to grow with the 
telling, or the wishing. If the growth of 
trading stamps should be checked, then 
some of the newcomers might find it diffi¬ 
cult to find the business to justify the ex¬ 
pense of a national network of the redemp¬ 
tion shops that they all assume are essential. 
Companies that have failed to grow have 
already felt the pinch. 

The purchase of Gift Coupons by Atlas 
Gift Coupons after outbidding the Canadian 
trading stamp company, Gold Star, brings 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EMPLOYMENT 
Rising more quickly, at an annual 
rate of about 2 per cent in the 
industrial sector in the closing months 
of last year. 

RETAIL TRADE 
Steady at high level. After a late 
start, Christmas shopping made up for 
earlier disappointment. 
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p feCently-£xpanded‘concern together With 
One of the oldest, but sn^ller, of existing 
stamp companies. Gift Coupons owns Star 
and Triple-S stamps, it is believed to have 
welJ over i,coo accounts, though it used to 
have even more. Atlas has been operating 
on a small scale, bur gained new capital and 
management three months ago. The Gift 
Coupon accounts will help its plans for ex¬ 
pansion. But it complains that rival stamp 
companies are trying to tempt the retailers 
from their allegiance. 

Atlas and Supa Golden are the only com¬ 
panies so far to adopt one, of the main 
recommendations of Mr Osborn's bill, that 
stamps should be redeemable for cash as 
well as gifts: Atlas offers a £3 Post Office 
savings voucher for four books, and Mr 
Bloom 10s. a book. Each company chums 
to be offering more value than its rivals in 
its gifts, Atlas an average of 17s. 6d, to 18s. 
and Supa Golden £x (the value of gifts in 
t^rms of stamps varies widely). Going on 
American experience, the other companies 
doubt whether many users will want cash. 


FILMS 

Cineliott Embalmed 

T he government has moved a long way 
since the debate on the sale of British 
Lion Films before Christmas. Then it 
seemed that the company was simply to be 
passed to Mr. Sydney Box, according to the 
government the only suitable buyer to have 
offend himself. Now, with six other groups 
willing to buy the company (where were 
they when Mr. Box was making his offer?), 
the government is taking steps to ensure its 
continued independence from the other two 
big distributing groups, Rank and ABC. 
The Secretary of State for Industry, Mr. 
Edward Heath, told the House of Commons 
a fortnight ago that any buyer would have 
to satisfy the National Film Finance Cor¬ 
poration—which had before Christmas 
seemed so easily satisfied by Mr Box—that 
it would maintain British Lion as an inde¬ 
pendent unit and would be able to supply 
the financial resources, managerial skills and 
producing nous to make the unit viable. 
This week Mr Heath rotated a few more 
d e gr ees and applied more conditions to the 
sale. 

The most important of these is the reten¬ 
tion of a government interest in the com¬ 
pany “probably by the device of [the 
NFFC's] holding a single special share” 
and a place on the board. The NFFC 
would also have special rights, effectively 
designed to prevent any buyer from dis¬ 
mantling the company or changing its func¬ 
tion. Also, any tax relief gained by the 
company as a result of its earlier loss of £3 
million of government money would be 
paid to ttie NFFC. Thus a buyer would be 
stopped from ^ selling off Shepperton 
studios for building development ana going 
into the bingo business. But it will not, as 
many of Mr Heath’s critics, have.pointed. 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

out, guarantee the companfs position in a 
market effectively controlled by Rank and 
ABC. 

Nor, in spite of the critics' ? ij^xt argu¬ 
ments, would the retention of a gd^ertiment 
holding in the company. Why should it ? 
If a duopoly docs exist—Mr Heath, con¬ 
sidering a report on the subject from the 
Films Council, will soon give us his ideas 
on the subject—it should be dealt with by 
the extension to services of existing 
monopoly legislation. British Lion's best 
defence is to make films so good that no 
commerdally-minded exhibitor (and 
nobody has yet accused Rank and ABC of 
not being that) could afford not to show 
them. 


MOTORS 

Cheaper Anglias 

T aking £30 off the price of the Anglia is 
Ford’s way of strengthening its posif 
tion at the cheap end of die car market—a 
section out of which it opted when it 
dropped the Popular in 1962. The Anglia 
may not be the cheapest car on the market, 
as the Popular was, but it now costs only 
£30 more than die BMC Minis and is 
much cheaper than the newcomers to 
the small car market, the Hillman Imp and 
the Vauxhall Viva. How Ford can afford 
such a cut in price is a slight mystery, 
partly explained by the doubling of its 
trading profits to £35 million last year— 
more than £50 a venicle. The official ex¬ 
planation is that tooling costs have been 
amortised by now and more savings are 
being made by moving production to 
the new factory near Liverpool. Since 
the Anglia shares basically the same 
engine and mechanical parts with the 
Cortina and Corsair, it must be difficult to 
apportion any large sum of tooling costs to 
the Anglia alone. What may be more im¬ 
portant is the move to Halewood from the 
smaller factory at Doncaster (now being 
closed), which apparently gives facilities to 
make 600 cars a day instead of 300 and so 
the incentive to sell more. And though sales 
of the Anglia have been steady for the last 
six months, it will call for some pretty 
drastic action to double them. 

This price cut in part is one of the 
bonuses customers get from the over¬ 
capacity that the British motor industry now 
possesses. It may also be a sign that Ford 
does not plan to introduce a new small car 
in the near future. Other mates may be 
relieved if this proves true, but the cheaper 
Anglia should give them tough competition. 
Business buyers in particular have a liking 
for the well-proved car: so has the marginal 
motorist. And if there really is a swing 
awayjrom the baby car, as recent registra¬ 
tion figures suggest. Ford might profit from 
it with the Angna. The sufferers from this 
trend so far are BMC and Rootes, whose 
Imp does not seem to have been selling as 
well as the company must have hoped. 
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Two Sides of a Coin 

M r cali.aghan did not get much satis¬ 
faction this week wfien he topk up 
with the Chancellor the alleged tax loop-¬ 
hole uncovered in the latest report on tht 
Civil Appropriation Accounts. The Comp, 
troller and Auditor-General had pointed 
out that investment allowances often 
reduce taxable profits substantially below 
accounting < pjqj §ts arrived ^t on /Ordinary 
commercial principles. When profits are 
paid out as dividends they are notion, 
ally grossed up at the standard rate of 
income tax and the recipients, where thcii 
circumstances permit, are able to make 
repayment claims in respect of the income 
tax deemed to have been deducted at source 
The selection of companies examined had 
paid -dut. gross dividends of /22k million 
oUt of taxable profits 6f only £*27 million. 
In so far as these dividends were received 
by gross funds, or by companies with less 
claims or Individual^ with personal allow¬ 
ances to spare, there would be claims avail¬ 
able for the rep^yrfieiu of tax which the 
Revenue had never received. 

At first sight there seems a loophole, and 
Mr Maudling’s reply that the companies 
concerned had paid the proper rate of tax 
on their profits and that the subsequent pay¬ 
ment of dividends cannot of itself lead to 
any loss of revenue was not altogether satis¬ 
fying. Certainly Mr Callaghan does not 
think so; he has returned to the argument 
by correspondence. But it is rather late in 
the day to be surprised by the disclosure of 
this anomaly which can equally well work 
to the detriment of the taxpayer. It was 
thirty years ago last Saturday that the Lord* 
decided in the Neumann case that in not 
dissimilar circumstances the taxpayers’ gross 
income for surtax purposes was far in excess 
of his actual income, and it is on the inter¬ 
pretation of the law then established that 
the present complaint arises. If there is to 
be reform, let it be on the basis that 
taxable income and actual income should be 
correlated for all purposes, not merely ro 
the taxpayers’ disadvantage. 


FARM CHEMICALS 

16 Coivs, 6 Sheep and 
a Dog 

A t the back of a small factor}’ in 
Smarden. Kent, is a pile containing 
2,000 tons of poisoned earth removed from 
neighbouring farms. Mr Soames, Minister 
of Agriculture, told the House of Common 5 
this week that it will shortly be dumped in 
the sea, beyond the Continental shelf, safely 
(he hopes) disposing of the 20 pounds or so 
of the chemical, uuoracetamide, which it 
holds. At the same time, Mr Soames said 
that ffuoracetamide will in futute only 1* 
availabteas a ratrkilkr in sewers,.gjad bau nc< * 
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We’re thinking of setting 
up in Australia 

Many expanding TJ.K. firms have already done so, helped more 
often than not by Australia and New Zealand Bank. And to other 
manufacturers contemplating the same development, the Bank will 
gladly give similar assistance. A valuable introduction to such a 
move is provided by the Bank’s 70-page book Establishment of 
Industry in Australia , produced especially for industrialists who 
may be considering that country as a further base for their 
company^ operations. 

Subjects include company formation, market 
potential, taxation, labour, transport, power 
supplies, tariff protection and local regulations. 

We shall be pleased to .send you a free copy 
if you write to 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 

OVER 1,000 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 

' 71 , COPNHIU-, LONDON Sea. TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1261 
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«•:> This advertisement U for informational purposes only and is neither an offer to sell 
nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of theve Shares. 

Xot a .Yrtr bias 

, 3,916,223 Shares 

General Motors Corporation 

Common Stock 

($1H par value) 


Price $78Vi a Share 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 

DILLON, READ & CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 

Incorporated 

MERRILL LYNCH. PIERCE. FENNER & SMITH BLYTIl & CO.. INC. DREXEL 4 CO. 

PtcorporttUtd 

FRANCISI.duPONTA CO. EASTMAN DILLON,UNION SECURITIES & CO. GLORE, FORGANA CO. 
GOLDMAN. SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. HORN BLOWER & WEEKS 

Incorporated 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 

Incorporated 

CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS SMITH , BARNEY A CO. 

Incorporated 

STONE A WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD A CO. DEAN WITTER A CO. 

Incorjtoratad 

January SO, 1961. 
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Airmail 

Freight 

Australia. 

£13 I Os. 

— 

China. 

£13 10s. 

— 

Iran and Iraq. 

£11 0s. 

£9 lOi. 

Philippines .... 

£13 10s. 

— 

Canada :— 



East Africa .... 

£12 10s. 

£10 0s. 

Israel. 

£11 0s. 

— 

Rhodesia. 

£12 10s. 

— 

Quebec and Ont. 

£12 10s. 

£9 15s. 

Egypt. 

£11 0*. 


Japan . 

£13 10s. 

— 

South Africa... 

£12 10s. 

© 

SI 

Pfiwlnrjn 

or Can. 

or Can. 

Europe. 

£10 Os. 


Jordan . 

£11 0s. 

— 

S. & C. America 

£12 10s. 

— 

n WfHIVW tail 

$38 

$30 

Ghana. 

£12 10s. 

£9 10s. 

Lebanon .... 

£11 0s. 

_ 

Sudan . 

£11 0s. 

£9 I Os. 


£12 10s. 

£10 10s. 

Gibraltar, Malta 

£7 5a. 

— 

Malaya. 

£12 10s. 

_ 

f 

' £12 10s. 

£10 10s. 

Other Province* 

or Can. 

or Can. 

Hongkong. 

— 

£12 10s. 

New Zealand 

£13 10s. 


USA.. i 

or 

or 


$38 

$31.80 

India. 

£12 10*. 

£10 0s. 

Nigeria. 

£12 10s. 

£9 10s. 

\ 

. $35 

$29.50 

Ceylon. 

£12 10s. 

£10 0s. 

Indonesia. 

£12 10s. 


Pakistan .... 

£12 10s. 

— 1 

West Indies .,. 

£12 10s. 

— 


NOTES: All Fnlihl ti normally 24 48 hour* slower than *1'- less than a year (minimum tour weeks) H.M. Farm at official £7 5a., elsewhere overseua at £11 a year; surface mall raw* 
mall. PrapwrUoagle Rain are acceptable for subscilptions tor service addresses can enter Airmail Subscriptions In Europe at and airmail rates fur Gibraltar and Malta are as shown above. 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENT?: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton A 
Co.. 50 Miller Street, Sydney, New South Wulen, BELGIUM : W. 11. Smith A Son. 71 Boulevard 
Adolphe Man. Brussel* BRAZIL: S. dc Croape, Cx.P 3G83 -Zc- 00. Rio de Junelro. 
CANADA t Wtb, Dawton Subscription Service. S87 Mount Pleasant Road. Toronto 7. Ontario. 
CEYLON: The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons Road, Fori Colombo. DENMARK; EJnur 
Munkagasrd. 6 Norregade, Copenhagen K. EGYPT; G. Avail*. 8 Ihruhim El Luknni, HbHopolls, 
Cairo. FINLAND: Akateeminea KlrJakanpra. 2 Keskuskuto. Helsinki. FRANCE : W. H. Smith 
A Son, 248 Rue dc Rivoli, Purls GERMANY : \V. E. SJiirbmh, Gcrirudcnstrasse 36, KGln 1 ; 
Conwn Grossovertrieb GmbH. Hamburg 1. Danzlgcr Strafe 35n. Hamburg. GHANA: Travel 
Service Ltd.. P.O. Box 401. Accra. GREECE; Llbralrlc Kauffman. 28 Rue de Stade. Athena. 
HOLLAND: N.V. V/H Van Dttmar's Import. Schiestrpat 32-36. Rotterdam 4. HONGKONO: 
The AdvertIsinf A Publicity Bureau Ltd.. 701-706 Marina House. INDIA: Putrlka 
Syndicate Private Ltd.. Gale Market, New Delhi. 1. or 12/1A Llndaay Street. Calcutta Id. 
or 23 Hamam Street. Bombay ]; Central News Agency, 23/90 Connaught Circus, 
Poet Boa 374, New IMM. IRAN: International Press Agency of Iran. P.O. 

Boa 1125, Teheran. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, Mcrjan Building. Southgate. Baghdad. 
ISRAEL: Steimat/Jcy'a AdMRcy Ltd., Jerusalem. Tel Aviv and Haifa. ITALY: Mawaggarle 
ltallane, Via Lomazao 52. Mlha 12- JAPAN ; Kali H. Bachmeyer Associate*. No. I 
Bhlnryudocho. Axabu, Minaie-Ka, Tokyo: Maruzen A Co.. P.O. Boa 605. Tokyo Central s 
JORDAN; Joecoh V. Bahouo A CO- P.O. Boa 66. Amman. KENYA t Boat 


African Siapdurd, P O. Bog 30080. Nairobi. KOREA : Foreign Publication* Supply C®** 
P.O. Bog 238, Kwami-Hwn-MiHi. Seoul. LEBANON : The Levant DIcitihutMt Co., Plate * 
l’Etoile D. As Kelly Building, Beirut MALAYA . Messrs. Maricnn A Sons. Subscription Uci'W 

74 Orchard Rond. Singapore. 9. NEW ZEALAND : Gordon A Gcrtcli <NZ), Ltd., P.O. Boa 584, 

75 Anzuc Avenue, Auckland ; Gordon A Gotch (NZ), Ltd.. 32 Waring-Taylor Street, WclMnaion. 

NIGERIA : Atlus Nigeria Ltd.. 6 Luhinjo I une. P M B 2120. LngOk. NORWAY: A/S Narvcsrne 
l.ltteruiurljcncblc. P.O. Boa 115. O\lo. PHILIPPINES : Morris Corporation, P.O. Box 1451. 
Manila. POLAND: Ruch U1 Wlkza 46. Wurs/uwa 10. Poland. RHODESIA : Kingston* 
Ltd.. P.O. Box 1408. Bulnwuyo, Southern Rhodesia. SOLITH AFRICA; American * 
Overseas Publications. P O. Boa 3025. Port Elizabeth. SPAIN : Distrlbuidoru International Puqut 
d« Sexto. 36, Apartudu 9156. Mudrid. SUDAN ; Khurtoum Bookshop, P.O. Box 968. Kbufiounw 
SWEDEN: Wennergfcn-Willlaim A.B.. Nordenflychtsvttgen 70. Stockholm SWITZERLAND l 
Aoence Aeberhnrd, Cusa 12 3, Berne Transit. TANGANYIKA : The Tanganyika Standard. P-°* 
Box 31. Dar cs Salaam. TURKEY : Librane Hachette. 469 Tstklal C'nddcsl. Heyoglu-lstaobuL 
UGANDA: Last African Standard, P.O. Boa 1656, Kampala. UNfjTED STATES: J** 
Economist. 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. ; British Publications lnc., 30 La* 
60th Street. New York 22. N.Y.; The Economist National Press Building. Washington * 
D.C. ; National Publication* t o.. 4055 Wiishire Blvd., Los Angelos 5, California 

VENEZUELA: Dlsiribuldora Santiago C.A.. Oulnta Oesls, Segunda Transversal Non* 

Urbauizucioa GuocgUmro. Aporudo No- 2389. Caracas- 
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aS an insecticide—which has been its main 
use since it was first sold in 1958. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has not been able to 
irace any deaths among animals in this role, 
c vcn though it has been widely used as a 
spray against greenfly and aphis, mainly on 
sugar beet. The Ministry’s tests show that 
u breaks down rapidly, both in the soil and 
ui plants. But in April last year a number 
of cows died as a result, it was later found, 
of drinking water polluted by fluoracetamide 
Irom RentpkiTs factory ar Smarden. 

Why this toxic chemical escaped has not 
been discovered 5 it may have seeped from 
a cracked storage pit. The chemical found 
its way along a system of drainage ditches 
and through several fields, its final toil was 
16 cows, 6 sheep and ft dog. Rentokil has 
dug out the ditches and dumped the Spoil, 
containing a devastatingly high concentra¬ 
tion (4 parts per million) of the chemical, 
on its factory land. 

Fluoracetamide is not the most hazardous 
farm chemical in current use—parathion is 
much more poisonous—but fluoracetamide 
has been banned by the Ministry and with¬ 
drawn by Rentokil, while parathion is still 
on sale. Public outcry may have influenced 
this decision ; the balance seems to have 
been tipped, by its effect on dogs, which 
are 75 times as sensitive to it as rats and 
perhaps 1,000 times more so than a large 
mammal like a cow. Nearly 100 dogs and 
cats died at Merthyr Tydfil after eating a 
fluoracetamide-poisaned horse. The Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture is growing very sensitive 
to the use of chemicals in farming that save 
crops but risks Jives ; its expert report on 
chemicals that persist in the soil is due with¬ 
in the neat three weeks. 


FERTILISERS 

Move Quickly: Move 
First 

A nother massive capital investment pro¬ 
gramme has been announced by 
Imperial Chemical Industries—giving evi¬ 
dence of a remarkable change in the fortunes 
*)f its largest manufacturing division. It is 
not so long ago that the Agricultural (then 
Mlingham) Division must have worried the 
boardroom: it cannot have been profitable 
to operate obsolete processes based on un¬ 
economic raw materials in competition with 
modern plants. The development of a syn¬ 
thesis gas process (used in making ammonia) 
based on naphtha has enabled the company 
to replace its okler plant and to expand pro¬ 
duction. The £13 million investment an¬ 
nounced last week includes ammonia plant 
that will make IQ the biggest single pro¬ 
ducer in the work! of this basic chemical, 
w ith a total capacity of over a million tons 

a year# ' - ' 

. Such expansion is dazzlipg, firstly because 
11 shows complete confidence in the new 
Aphtha process. Before going aheathm this 
scale—present capacity is somewhere around 
400,000 tons—£CI bad to weigh against it 
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the “ paper ammonia " being, offered from 
(unbuilt) plants at the natural gas fields of, 
to mention only the closest, North Africa 
and the Middle East; plants that would 
make ammonia from feedstock that would 
be virtually free. Secondly, because of the 
growth in consumption, both in fertilisers 
and industrial outlets, that such expansion 
dearly anticipates, in particular on grass¬ 
lands which are at present hardly fertilised 
at all. Industrial uses include the fastest- 
growing chemicals of all, synthetic fibres. 

Lastly, the expansion t shqws, or rather 
confirms, the welcome (tardy ?) appearance 
of an aggressive side to IQ, now taking 
risks to secure itsfelf an inrfde track in what 
is expected to be one of the most important 
fields of growth for chemicals. With 
capacity of this order, which includes two 
300,000 ton units, IQ can afford to take an 
independent line (but doubtless friendly 
enough) with the Continental export carte], 
Nitrex—which it may for some time find it 
politically inexpedient to join. 


ATOMIC SALESMANSHIP 


Opening Doors 

T he importance to the Atomic Energy 
Authority of selling 40 tons of mildly 
enriched uranium to its Swedish counter¬ 
part for rather more than £1 million lies in 
the chance that customers like Sweden will 
conclude it is cheaper and much simpler to 
buy their atomic materials from Britain than 
to manufacture them at home and face the 
problem of disposing of the radioactive mess 
left over at tine end. The Authority has 
facilities for manufacturing atomic fuel and 
disposing of it after use that are greatly in 
excess of British needs. The plants were 
laid out to handle simultaneously a big mili¬ 
tary and a huge civil power programme, 
neither of which now exists. They are 
running well below capacity, and to fill them 
the Authority has been touting for business 
up and down Europe. 

Its potential customers ace among 
countries with medium-sized atomic research 
programmes which are hesitating whether 
or not to build these facilities for themselves. 
If the Authority can quote competitive 
prices, they may decide not to build, but to 
accept an all-in fuel processing and disposal 
service from Britain instead. If they do 
decide to build their own plants, their 
markets are dosed to the Authority for ever, 
for no amount of price-cutting will then 
pursuade local atomic authorities to buy 
abroad while they have their own fadlities 
—however uneconomic—at home. The 
next few years will be critical. Unfortun¬ 
ately for the Authority, the American 
Atomic Energy Commission has recently 
been reacting to a precisely the same position 
on ft far larger scale, with underemployed 
capacity for which it is seeking foreign 
orders with all the new-found vigour of ft 
late convert* 
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TRANSPORT 

Profits on the Road 

W hen the British Transport Commis¬ 
sion was split into its constituent 
parts, freight and passenger, transport by 
road was put in the charge of the Transport 
Holding Company: and* in the year that saw 
1 he railways reduce then forking deficit to 
£87 million, the Holding Company has 
made an operating profit of about 
million (a reebrd for the businesses Con¬ 
cerned) on sales Of £220 million and assets 
of £175 million. Interest charges Witt be 
less than £4 million, leaving a comfortable 
profit before tax—-which the Ministry of 
Transport would like to take, though the 
company would like to plough back some 
of the profit. The businesses it owns are a 
combination of provincial bus companies 
and road hauliers, With some oddments like 
drive-on lorry ferries. Remembering 1963’s 
weather, which was bed enough to hit bus 
traffic and make the first half of the year a 
poor one for hauliers, these results are good. 
But they are largely due to the rising indus¬ 
trial tempo in die second half of the year 
which kept the hauliers busy and produced 
the whole of tjie rise of over £2 million In 
profits. If industrial activity maintains its 
present rate this year should therefore see an 
even bigger rise in profits. Given this pros¬ 
perity, the company hopes to replace the 
older lorries which are inflating its mainten¬ 
ance costs ; many are more than 12 years 
old. 

Sir Philip War ter, chairman of the 
Transport Holding Company, will be largely 
responsible for providing extra rural bus 
services to replace dosed branch railway 
lines. In Scotland he would be prepared to 
carry all the ex-railway passenger business 
without any financial assistance. The com¬ 
pany has not yet made a close enough study 
for England and Wales to reach similar con¬ 
clusions ; but Sir Philip’s words must have 
given new hope to Mr Marples and rural 
Conservatives. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Hospitals are spending £19 million a year 
on drugs, and the Comptroller and Auditor 
General found an astonishing difference 
between rhe prices that different hospitals 
paid for them. Some paid £1% 14s per 
thousand tablets for the same drug that 
others bought for £3 106 ft HfiOQ ; some 
paid £24 3s 4d per 1,000 for tablets that 
others bought for lod. The Ministry 

of Health said those hospitals that were 
quoted fow prices were buying their drugs 
in bulk, co-operatively on a regional basis. 
But the concessions they got look a great 
deal bigger than any normal quantity dis¬ 
count and -suggest that the drug companies 
fidd some iiospitals 1 are tougher customers 
than others. .. 
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After a very depressing start to the week, The Economist-Ex tel indicator sliding by 
over 5 points to 378.0, its lowest level since early •August, equities have put up a much 
better showing. Monday’s fdl has been more than wiped out although over the week 
to Thursday’s close the indicator still shed 1.6 to 385.6. With share prices down by 
over 8 % on the month the institutions have beett more prominent in the market making 
“ cheap ” buys . With a continuing stream of new trusts and block offers, unit trusts 
have been to the fore . But markets still remain sensitive and the possibility of a sus¬ 
tained rally is not rated highly. However, company news continues to be good and 
Beechams shares rose on news of a 1-1 scrip issue and a material advance in profits. 
Gilt-edged dealers have had a quiet week. A mere 25% subscription to the new LCC 
issue was hardly surprising; frotn a i discount on Monday the stock closed on 
Thursday at ft discount. 


GERMAN STOCK MARKET 

Foreign Buying Lifts 
Prices 

Frankfurt 

or the German stock market 1964 has 
begun welL Selling by American 
interests, which had somewhat clouded the 
stock exchange climate in December and 
was largely induced by tax considerations, 
ceased at the turn of the year and was 
succeeded by substantial purchases by 
foreign interests, particularly from Switzer¬ 
land. One major inducement for these 
foreign interests—accompanied by consider¬ 
able internal demand—was the new rumour 
of upward revaluation circulating about the 
D-Mark. In addition, the market benefited 
from the Swiss measures to discourage 
foreign exchange, since these are expected 
to provoke an augmented flow of money 
into the Federal Republic. At all events 
share price levels rose by some 5% in the 
course of January, with many shares 
showing considerably greater increases. 
Heading the advance were oil shares, which, 
helped by the announcement of discoveries 
of natural gas off the German North Sea 
coast, rose on the average by 17%. Even 
mining shares, traditionally the laggards of 
the German markets, met with greater 
interest and rose by an average 12%. This 
was due, primarily, to their favourable 
yields (of 6 i% to 8%) which appear 
particularly attractive now that yields in the 


Dec 31 1959 • 100 Herstatt Index 



bond market are tending to fall. New loans 
are being made with coupons of 5i% rather 
than 6‘although the effective yield of the 
new issues still amounts to about $j%. 

February has started with prices generally 
steady. Stock market prospects in the im¬ 
mediate future will essentially be determined 
by the German currency situation: if foreign 
exchange continues to come in, the market 
will undoubtedly continue to profit by it. 
But the outlook would not be so rosy if 
the authorities were to make up their minds 
to take measures to discourage the foreign 
exchange flow and, in particular, to debar 
foreign interests from the German capital 
market. 

CATERING PROFITS 

Catering for Bulls 

A fter holding up well, when many 
low yielding shares were taking a 
tumble, Berni Inns is. ordinary fell this 
week to 31s. 9d. from a 1963-64 peak of 
35s. 3d. but recovered on Thursday to 
33s. 3d. Earnings and dividend yields are 
respectively 2.7% and 0.6%. The strength 


of the market’s nerve here is explained 
partly by the high dividend cover, which 
puts the company in better stance to with¬ 
stand a differential profits tax ; more im¬ 
portant, perhaps, is the record of earnings. 
These have risen from 8.5% in 1957-58 to 
43 "o in 1961-62 and 92% last year. The 
secret has been a rapid acquisition of hotels 
and restaurants. Each unit is then restricted 
to serving a limited range of dishes, for 
example a range of dishes based on steak. 
The important point is that this u special¬ 
ised ” type of restaurant service (where the 
customer chooses his restaurant according to 
the type of food he wants) appears to be a 
substantially more profitable use of res¬ 
taurant space than the more traditional 
“ general ” type of service. 

Accordingly, depressed though the mar¬ 
kets might be, it was not surprising that this 
week’s issue of 600,000 shares of is. in 
Angus Steak Houses whetted the appetite 
of stags and investors generally and brought 
in applications for a vast 105.5 million 
shares. Representing 30 % of the equity 
the shares are priced at 8s. each to 
yield 12.2% (earnings) and 5.6% (divi¬ 
dend) on the directors’ forecasts. Pre-tax 
profits have increased from £5,000 in 
1958-59, to £61,000 in 1961-62 and 
£100,000 in the year to last July. For 
the current year the profits forecast if 
£130,000 before tax. Moreover last year’s 
profits were earned on assets which at the 
year-end amounted to no more than 
£231,000, with the leases at market values 
The return on assets on this basis was there¬ 
fore 43% against Bemi Inns’ 32].%. The 
scope for expansion is clearly substantial, 
the company has only eight restaurants (oiu 
in Brighton and the rest in the West End 
of London), against Berni Inns’ 34, although 
the latter’s profits were only three times 
large before tax. Profits per restaurant am 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

NEW YORK 

Barely steady. 

INDICES * 
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change from : 
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ago 
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therefore higher, but the scope for increas¬ 
ing the actual number of restaurants may 
be less since an Angus Steak House meal 
generally costs rather more than one at Berni 
Inns. But it will not be surprising if open¬ 
ing dealings are at 2s. or more above the 
issue price. 


buxted chicken 

Broiler Bid—and Battle? 

L iSX October, Mr A. G. A. Fisher, the 
4 chairman of the Buxtcd chicken 
broiler group, in referring to the new joint 
poultry feed mill, said that ik the pattern 
of the future is one of even closer working 
together between all those concerned in the 
production of chicken . . . and the directors 
will miss no opportunity of furthering 
these objectives.” It is now clear that what 
Mr Fisher had in mind was a take-over bid. 
This has come from Nitrovit and is a share- 
tor-share offer, with Nitrovit shares now 
standing at 13s. against the pre-bid 
price of ns. 6d. for Buxted. The objective 
of the deal is integration, and other broiler 
firms are following belatedly in the steps 
of the highly successful J. B. Eastwood 
broiler group, which has shown what can 
be done by its integrated method. 

But the offer is none too enticing for 
Buxted shareholders, compared with the 
placing price of 14s. 3d. in May, i960. This 
heralded the broiler boom and later that 
year the shares touched 37s. But the price 
did not stay long at such dizzy heights and 
for 1961-62 the dividend was passed and 
there was a pre-tax loss. And although in 
the year to June, 1963, there was some 
recovery in profits and a 10% dividend was 
paid in October, the chairman was unable 
to forecast whether current results would 
justify the payment qf a dividend in 

196 4 ; . 

Nitrovit specialises in animal feedstuffs 
and does much business with the broiler 
industry. Its links with Buxted are already 
close, for apart from the feed mill Nitrovit 
is represented on the Buxted board by its 
chairman, Mr E. Reed, and his brother, Mr 
G. Reed, who together hold about 8% of 
the shares. The other directors and their 
families account for about another 15% of 
the shares. But the biggest single holding 
is that of Spillers, which paid 22s. 6d. a 
share for a 10% stake in the Buxted equity 
just two and a half years ago, when it also 
was given an option to take up a further 
6'Vi at what is now a risible 27s. 6d. 

Strangely, Spillers was not told that a 
deal was being arranged. And a cryptic 
announcement from Spillers referred to 
Nitrovit’s announcement that its offer would 
be posted “ as soon as certain matters have 
been clarified ” and said that it would make 
no statement u pending such clarification.” 
Gockfightmg is illegal; the chicken war has 
died down but a broiler battle could be 
looming tip—by Thursday Buxted shares at 
r 3s. 6d. stood above the bid price. 


PROPERTY TRIO 


Pyrrhic Victory? 


T he asset values of the ordinary shares 
of City and West End Properties, Con¬ 
solidated London Properties and Metro¬ 
politan Properties, now revealed by the 
revaluations, arc well in excess of the offers 
from Trafalgar House which as a result of 
its bid now has substantial minority interests 
in all three companies. Shareholders who 
held on to their shares in the hope of realis¬ 
ing a better price may nevertheless be dis¬ 
appointed. It remains to be seen if there 
will be buyers at prices much above those 
bid by Trafalgar House; so far the 
prices have hardly moved from this 

level. No doubt there were some who 
saw the whole situation in terms of “our 
side ” and “ their side,” with the 

directors leading the struggle against the 
wicked interlopers and the shareholders 
loyally backing them up, closing the ranks 
and holding on to their shares, regardless 
of the economics of the situation. More¬ 
over, but for the bid it is unlikely that the 
shares would be standing at their present 
levels or that the directors would have been 
stirred to revalue the properties. 


On Monday die various groups of share¬ 
holders did their duty and duly approved 
resolutions enabling tne voting rights of the 


Market prices 
Asset Offer Before 
values* bid Current 

City & W. E. Props.. 82/- 72/4 62/6 74/6 

Consol. Lond. Props. 84/- 62/6 47/6 62/6 

Metropol. Props- 83/- 65/- 43/9 45/- 

* Excluding cost of premiums now payable to 
preference shareholders. 


preference shares to be watered down and 
then for these shares to be redeemed at 
premiums, in each case 6d. per share above 
the prices offered by Trafalgar House. If 
there is to be a sequel to this struggle it 
will at least be a straightforward fight, not 
confused by classes of shareholders with 
voting rights grossly out of proportion to 
their real stakes in tne fortunes of the com¬ 
panies. The one group of people who must 
now be feeling very sore are those who sold 
the ordinary shares in the past two years 
or so at prices now shown to have been 
quite unrealistic. 


ALLIED BREWERIES 


Super Draught of Profits 


A llied breweries is the largest pub- 
owner in the country ; with the merger 
with Friary Meux the number of tied out¬ 
lets has been further extended and now 
amounts to 8,500 out of a total of some 
72,000 in the country as a whole. One of 
the main problems of the large brewery 
group is the capital tied up in its tied outlets 
and the ceaseless capital expenditure 
required to modernise and re-equip them in 
line with the improving standards now 
demanded by the public. This indeed is 
part of the price the brewers must pay for 
so successfully putting across the new image 
of the public house as respectable, or even 
smarr. The danger is that heavy capital ex¬ 
penditure on outlets might depress earnings 
on capital employed, at a time when the pace 
of technical advance in brewing itself, and 
in methods of transporting, storing and 
serving beer, is hotter than for many years. 

However this year has seen a smail im¬ 
provement in the return on assets, which 
has crept up half a point to 13 V>. Pre-tax 
profits have increased by £1.1 million to 
£14 million and equity earnings are four 
points higher at 24.6' u to give a rather more 
substantial cover for the dividend, which 
has been raised from 12% to 1$%. 

The group has had to contend with a bad 
summer, slack in the economy in the early 
months of its financial year and continued 
switching from bottled to draught, where 
margins are lower. The group is devoting 
great attention to improving the quality of 
its non-canister draught beer, and the 
progress of Super , Draught, a draught 
bitter, brewed in the' usuaFway btrt served 


under specially controlled conditions will 
be watched with great interest. 

As with some of the other brewing giants, 
the past year’s increase in profits may well 
have been attributable more to the wines 
and spirits side (brants of St James’s) and 
to the increase in selling prices of beer than 
to the arrival of the long awaited benefits 
of rationalisation. These benefits are more 
likely now to appear gradually over a period 
of time, to the extent that they have not 
done so already. Thus unless prices are 
increased again the prospects for the cur¬ 
rent year arc probably more than ever 
dependent upon the trend of total beer sales, 
which barely rose at all in the year to Sep¬ 
tember. Tne outlook here is good ; Mr 
Edward Thompson reports M a useful in¬ 
crease” in beer sales in the first sixteen 
weeks of the financial year, and higher sales 
of wines and spirits in the Christmas period. 
Allied Breweries shares at 15s. yielding 
4.3 arc priced in line with other brewery 
shares, which have stood up better than 
most sections to political uncertainties. It 
is hardly likely that either party will want 
to do or say anything to alienate the beer 
drinker before the election. 

AVELING-BARFORD 

Rolling Along 

A veung-barford, makers of dump 
. trucks, earth graders and what used to 
be called steam-rollers, is experiencing a 
* substantial ” increase in its current order 
book and the interim dividend is being 
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raised from 3]"' to 5 f Y,-#ven if accom¬ 
panied by a stern warning that this is only 
to reduce the disparity between 
totalling 14';,. The boomlct is occurring* 
as much in overseas orders (which/account 
for the bulk of Aveling’s turnover) as.jp 
home business, and although the chairman, 
Mr Edward Barford, warns in this week’s 
annual review that the upsurge is too recent 
to judge its likely duration, he reports that 
most divisions are currently working at full 
stretch. 

This latest improvement fallows a year in 
which the group continued, its steady 
recovery from the setback of the late 1950s. 
Trading profit in the year ended last 
September was up flora £1 million to £1.1 
million, and after a net reduction in interest 
charges following last summer’s £2 million 
convertible debenture issue, pre-tax profits 
were . up from £707,000 to £763,000. 

ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

Earnings improved from 26% to 28%* 
giving cover of 2.0 times for the main- 
t^tii^ dividend, or 1.5 times 

assuming maximum conversion of the 
debenture stock. The debenture isaue 
together with a reduction in stocks has 
brought about. a sharp improvement in 
liquidity with the previous year’s net over¬ 
draft of £1.9 tnilUon virtually eliminated. 

Aveling attributes last year’s success to 
the appreciable rise in home civil engineer¬ 
ing business which more than offset the 
narrowing margins in a structural steel sub¬ 
sidiary. Plant hire progressed satisfactorily, 
while in New Zealand a new manufacturing 
subsidiary has been launched. With the 
prospect of a good current year and both 
political parties committed to heavier spend¬ 
ing on roads, Aveling shares at 14s., backed 
by net book assets of us. and yielding 5%, 
look quietly attractive. 


Investors Take a Bath 


T hose investors who study share prices 
in the bath should not have missed the 
sharp rise in AlUcd Ironfounders, this 
country’s largest bath manufacturer. From a 
low of 33s. in 1962 the price of the shares 
has trebled to 102s. 6d. after touching nos. 
a few weeks ago. The present strength of 
the shares has certainly helped the Allied 
Ironfounders directors in putting over its 
merger terms to the Scottish-based Feder¬ 
ated Foundries group. Allied is offering one 
ordinary share plus 2s. 6d. in ca$h for every 
two Federated shares ; it values the latter 
at 52s. 6d. compared with a pre-bid price 
of 46s. This puts the shares on an earn¬ 
ings yield of about IO'Y,, while on the fore¬ 
cast dividend of 25% from Allied, share¬ 
holders will suffer a slight reduction iti 
dividend from 15% to 12J%. 

The fall might well be greater, for 
Federated shareholders would not have been 
outrageously optimistic in expecting some 
partial restoration of the dividend, which 
after nine years at I7i% was raised to 20 
for i960 only to be promptly cut to the 
present level of 15%. On asset value the 
bid is hardly exciting, for in the 1962 
balance sheet assets based on 1935 valua¬ 
tions and subsequent additions at cost 
amounted to 57s. 3d. a share. But in recom¬ 
mending the bid the Federated directors 
have clearly taken into account that Allied 
is enjoying greater benefit-from the present 


Net equity earnings. 
Retained cash flow .. 

N< fixed assets.. 

Ni current asset* 

Nei liquid assets . 

Nei equity assets. 


Ord. earning s eeW 

Ord. dividend (per cent) 

Crei* profitfntt equity 

assets. 

Netjeariungstnet tqtlty 

. 6-8 

‘ Price (£1 ihares): I02s8d. 
Dividend yield . 4 9 %*. 
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Equal to 14 ’I yaqrV 
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building boom than Federated with its 
greater dependence on demand from the 
engineering and shipbuilding industries. 
The terms for Federated preference shares 
have still to be agreed—and these shares 
have full voting rights and control a quarrer 
of the total votes. 

Allied Ironfounders, in the past has had a 
trading record only a little less erratic than 
that of Federated ; but at the moment it 
has few problems. Its main problem in 
many of its sections is meeting demand 
and cutting down the present 12 week 
delivery lag for some of its products. The 
acquisition of Federated should in time ease 
supply problems but meanwhile Allied is 
building new plant; a new factory at I-ong 
Eaton far the production of steel radiators 
is almost complete. It is on the heating side 
that the increase in demand has been 
sharpest and it has been estimated for the 
Allied range of domestic boilers—the Aga 
and the Rayburn—gas heaters and radiators 
demand has quadrupled in the past year, 
while its production has more than doubled. 
To the heating side Federated will contri¬ 
bute the Sofono solid fuel stoves as well ps 
a range of electric appliances. 

The pipe side too should be strengthened 
by the Federated deal ; among its pipe 
plants Federated has experienced acute 
teething troubles with a new plant at 
Croydon designed to eliminate much of the 
heavy manual work. The use of plastic 
plumbing in this country is steadily increas¬ 
ing although still today far too many new 
houses in this country arc still built with 
exterior pipes. Under the nances of Metrex 
and Vulcathene Allied is producing a wide 
range of pipes, gutters and fittings for 
chemical and waste drainage. Evidence 
that in the use plastic as a plumbing 
Material Britain lags far. behind European 
countries is (hat some 4°% of these plastic 
products are exporteo by ADied largely to 
Europe. 

But AlUcd exports few baths for these are 
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both bulky apd fairly, fragile. AIM makes 
snore baths than any other manufacturer in 
this country, and although the company has 
never stated its share of the market, esti¬ 
mates put it at well’ over half. Although 
this is the only section of the Allied business 
where immediate delivery is assured this 
does not imply that baths are not selling 
well. Last year Allied delivered 20% more 
barhs; one in five is now colpured> with 
orchid rivalling pink thfc most popular 
colour. Moreover in the same way as motor 
and.tqlevistyn panufaetttfers, AIM *ie jad¬ 
ing that the two batnroomea family is now 
not so rare. But there are still several mil¬ 
lion houses in this country without a bath, 
and Allied has been to the fore in bringing 
to the public’s notice the special local 
authority grants available far installing a 
bathroom. It is also watching hopefully the 
progress of the Housing Bill, which should 
strengthen the local authority’s hand-against 
landlords unwilling to pay their share for 
such improvements. In the kitchen, Allied 
produce a wide range of cookers arid 
Leisure kitchen equipment. Its Aga solid 
fuel cookers; too formidable far most 
modem kitchens, nevertheless still sell 
steadily. Allied has recently introduced an 
oil-fuelled version of the Aga, which may 
well attract housewives Who in the past have 
been deterred by stoking problems. 

In the first seven months of the current 
year to end-March Allied pre-tax profits rose 
by 45% to over £2 million and in Decem¬ 
ber the interim wax raised from 5°/, to 7V’,. 
and a forecast final of 25% was subject to 
the proviso M if the current rate of earnings 
were maintained.” Clearly the directors 
were Wary of another winter like 1962-63 
which brought building virtually to a stand¬ 
still ; with this now ruled out the results 
next June should be one of the best of the 
year. Even afteT their sharp rise Allied 
shares still yield a potentially twice covered 
5%. With building a top priority of both 
political parties the group’s long-term pros¬ 
pects seem assured and while the bid terms 
give little away Federated shareholders are 
unlikely to suffer from a switch to Allied. 
For new investors too the acquisition, if 
successful, adds to the shares’ attractions. 


CRANLEIOH GROUP 

Model Accounts—Mixed 
Outlook 

T his week’s report and accounts from 
the Cranleigh Group are once again a 
model far an industrial holding company, 
giving shareholders, full details of assets and 
earnings in each division. It is a pity, of 
course, that what the exercise has to reveal 
at present is slender earnings and strained 
liquidity. , , 

What improvetnent there ,waa ip Cran- 
lqgh’s earnings ip the year ( ended 

1963* WSts mainly attributable to. $£ ^ 
and steel side which ( though pcopufiarig tor 
less than half fhe ass^tsofthe’group pro¬ 
vided just over’ 70 % of the profits. Ata° ?t 
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EDMONTON, N.9 Single Storey Factory. 

10,000 Sq. Ft. TO LET. 

DAGENHAM Single Storey Factory. 

18,300 Sq. Ft, TO LET. 

STRATFORD, E.15 Single Storey Factory. 

27,000 Sq. Ft. TO LET. 

* 

DAGENHAM Single Storey Factory. 

53,000 Sq. Ft. TO LET. 

BEDFORD Single Sloivy Factory or Warehouse. 

88,090 Sq. Ft. TO LET. 

WATFORD Multi and Single Storey Factory. 

98,000 Sq. Ft. TO LET. 

DARTFORD Single Storey Fad ory. 

335,»00 Sq. FI. FREEHOLD. 

For full Details Apply: 

FILLER, HORSEY, SOVS & CASSELL 

10 , Lloyds Avenue, E.C. 3 . 

ROYttl 4861. 


THE PERFECT 
HOLIDAY 

for you and 
your children. 

HERTFORD 
HOLIDAY APARTMENTS 

in sun-drenched 

BE pi I DORM 

Cotta Blanca, Spain. 

Luxury accommodation for flv«, IncludingJ PHEE MAID 
SERVICE for *s little per person <per week. 

Relax on the golden sands of Benkterm, (only I SO yds from 
your apartment) while your maid looks alter everything! 

Special 10 day Economy offer for Motorists* 

Send NOW for FREE colour brochure. 

Dept., TE/I. 

HERTFORD CONTINENTAL VILLAS LTD. 

New Hertford House, St. Albans Rtf, Watford, Herts 

Phone: Watford 12251 /2 Eat. S. - 


DRON & WRIGHT 

Surveyors & Valuers 

IngersoU House, 9 Kings way, Loudon, W.C.2. 
TEMple Bar 1873 

OFFICES AVAILABLE 

Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 

Commodity Building 

VARIOUS SUITES 
OF OFFICES 
Areas 840 sq. ft. to 2,625 sq. ft. 

IMPORTANT LIGHT 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 

Watford, Herts. 

Good Location and Lighting. Excellent services and 
facilities (I.D.C. not necessary). 

Total Area 98,000 sq. ft. capable of Division. 

IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION 

Close to town centre but with rural outlook 

New Factory 30 f 000 sq. ft. 

WITH OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 
I.D.C. obtained 

MAIDENHEAD 

TO BE LET OR SOLO 

Apply to Estate? Manager, 

LEEMINSTER COMPANYLIMITED, 

34, Westminster Palace Gardens, AiHliitfry Row, London, S.W.l 
Telephone: SUL. 7541. 

CARLTON TOWER PLACE 
BELGRAVIA 

IDEAL FOR. COMPANY EXECUTIVES 

THREE and FIVE ROOMED SUITES 

TO LRT UNFURNISHED FOR T/I4/2I YEARS 

C,H„ C.H.W., LIFTS, PORTERS. PRIVATE CAR PARK 

■' Full hotel service if required 

Details and brochure from: 

GEORGE BELBIN 6 CO. 

I KNIGHTSBRIDGE GREEN, LONDON, S.W.I. Tali KNI. 8846 
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all of this increase occurred at Millom 
Hematite Ore and Iron ; of the two sub¬ 
sidiaries acquired fpr ]m eighteen months 
ago from ISHRA, Gjers Mills continues 
profitably, but it is still far from clear 
whether the liquidation of the assets of 
Barrow Ironworks (which reported a loss of 
over £400,000) is going to realise much 
more than the purchase price. 

The rest of Cranleigh’s results are notable 
for the expected and impressive return of 
the hire purchase side from a £260,000 loss 
into a modest profit and at the same time, 
lor ihe absence of last year’s convenient 
property dealing profit of £200,000. Insur¬ 
ance and retailing both suffered slight set¬ 
backs. 'The net effect was that total group 
trading profit rose from £1 million to £1.2 
million and pre-tax piofits from £518,000 to 
£723,000. Earnings rose from i8°„ to 
24 improving cover on the main¬ 
tained 15% dividend from 1.3 times 
to 1.6 times. 

These arc not the sort of figures that 


Retail Business 

Monthly Review 

of Consumer Goods and Services 

Each issue contains Special Reports on 
particular product groups and aspects of 
retailing. Those in Issue 71 will cover: 

FOOD MIXERS 
HAND CREAMS 
CHECK TRADING 

The Trade Rev 1 civ and Forecast :viU be 01 

FOOD SPECIALIST SHOPS 


| This issue zvitl also include the regular 
I analyses of factors affecting consumer 
| spending. 

Index of all subjects covered to d*tte 
and full details from: 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Spencer House 
St James’s Place, SWI 

kVt>oR^6711 Ext - 


BUSINESS; INVESTMENT 

reflect good cash flow, and the group's 
liquidity at June 30th was still strained. 
Current assets of £12.3 million exceeded 
current liabilities ( if a “‘general loan of 
£2*5 million is taken into account) by only 
£100,000, while actual net liquidity was 
down from just under £1 million to little 
over £200,000. Since the year-end the 
board has taken steps to improve things. 
Mellors (Manchester) in the retail division 
has been sold for £540.000 (against a pur¬ 
chase price of £300,000) and more recently 
arrangements were made for the sale of 
the property investment company to Fore 
Street Warehouse in exchange for a loan 
repayment of £747,000 shares in Fore 
Street valued at £450,000 and net cash of 
£38,000. However, the recent fall in stock 
market share prices has caused the deal to 
be postponed. 

But even with these steps the health of 
the balance sheet depends on the group’s 
ability to step up profits. For the current 
year the steel side is expected to produce 
better results and what is left of retailing is 
improving its turnover and should make a 
“ reasonable ” profit. But insurance results 
are not expected to improve and while there 
should be some property investment income 
from whar amounts to a 25°,', stake in Fore 
Street, the remaining property will produce 
little or no profit. On balance it looks as 
though earnings per share may be up but 
not enough to allo^y a return to the former 
22j % dividend. Meanwhile the group’s key 
earning division is in danger of nationalisa¬ 
tion, suggesting that the present share price 
of 8s. lid. backed by net book assers of 
5s. 3d. and giving a yield of 7 V;,, is. if any¬ 
thing, optimistic , 


S COTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT 

More Into Equities 

F ormed in 1873 Scottish American 
Investment Company is one of the 
oldest of Scottish trusts ; it is also one of 
the most interesting in its investment policy. 
First, it has not gone into equities to the 
same extent as most other trusts and, 
secondly, as the table shows, the distribution 
of the portfolio between equities and fixed 
interest has swung sharply from year to 
year. In his annual statement Mr Arthur W. 
Blair, the chairman, referring to the trust’s 
holding of preference shares and gilt-edged, 
says that “ they are available to take 
advantage of favourable opportunities to 
buy additional equity holdings.” However, 
it seems unlikely that for the moment the 
trust will disturb the present distribution 
of the portjfplio very much, for Mr Blair 
takes the v&w that prices both in London 
and New York arc high, and discount in 
most casq|‘substantial increases in profits 
and dividends. Moreover, the present high 
rate of dollar premium is hafdly conducive 
investment in North America. 
Despite the switch out of fixed interest, 
the trust’s gross income rose las^ year by 
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4% to £1.66 million, which suggests that 
the run down in the fixed interest portfolio 
was not confined to the early part of the 
year. The switch brought its reward in the 
valuation of investments, which showed an 
increase of 16%. This compares with an 
18% rise in The Economist-Extel indicator 


DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS 
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59 1 
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25-6 

27 l 
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over the year and, taking account of the 
dollar premium, a rise of abput 25 % in 
dollar securities as measured by the 
Standard & Poor’s index. But investment 
trusts, like unit trusts, are essentially long¬ 
term investments and investors should 
remember that in 1962 the trust well beat 
the indices. At 26s. 3Jd., Scottish American 
shares yield 4%, above the investment trust 
average. At the year-end the net asset value 
of the shares was 29s. nd. and probably 
remains close to that level so that the shares 
at their current level stand at a useful dis¬ 
count on asset values. Investors wanting a 
good investment spread and sharing the 
management’s views on the relative merits 
of equities and fixed interest securities could 
be well suited with these shares. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

Winter Cheer 

S teel companies always dominate the 
January profit figures, bur their 
influence on the past month’s figures have 
not been quite RG striking as in previous 
years. While cdffibmed profits from the 
steel, companies ’wfere\virtually unchanged 
over, tfie yeqr, those of the other major 
industrial gtoUpfc tf&e by some 134 per cent. 
A number of important companies published 
their accounts last month and among them 
Leyland Motor was outstanding, but in 


PROFITS ANO DIVIDENDS 



(£ million) 




TOTAL 

FXCLUDING 

Companies reportmj 

(113) 

Iron & Steel (97) 

in January 

Previous 

Latest 

Previous 

Latest 


year 

year 

yew 

year 

Trading profit. 

262 5 

282 8 

IS6-8 

177 7 

Gross profit. 

142 2 

141 4 

96 6 

MO 0 

Net equity earnings ... 

69 4 

64 1 

44 0 

50 8 

Not ordinary dividends 

41 -5 

45-4 

25 8 

28 4 

Times covered ....... 

17 

14 

1 7 

1 8 

Not equity assets. 

1.290-3 

1,332*7 

658 5 

706 9 

Gross profh/net oquity 

% 

% 

% 

% 

assets. 

II 0 

10-6 

14-7 

IS 6 

Net equity iarniogs/noc 





equity assets. 

5 4 

4 8 

6‘7 

7 2 


ptfter.'groiip^.Watney Matyn, Bass Mitchells 
and Butlers, Ranks Hoy is, McDougall and 
British Oxygen all showed good gains. Of 
the companies earning over £10 million at 
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trading level only Turner and Newall failed 
to increase its profits. u 
In all trading profits of the 113 com¬ 
panies whose reports were analysed last 
month rose by ji per cent, but the heavy 
impact of interest charges and depreciation, 
particularly among the steel companies, left 
profits both before and after tax below the 
levels of the previous year. Excluding the 
steel companies the figures show that the 
trends started with the October results have 
been continued; the return on assets con¬ 
tinues to turn upwards and the dividend 
cover has again risen. Equity earnings are 
continuing to draw ahead of dividends, but 
earnings are rising sufficiently steeply to 
suggest that in the next few months an 
average increase in dividends of around 10 
per cent should be a minimum expectation. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

Out of the Red 

I N 1961, Trans World Airlines lost nearly 
$40 million ; the airline was hopelessly 
entangled in litigation with its majority 
shareholder Mr Howard Hughes, its fleet 
was obsolete and over-valued—much of the 
loss was due to the drastic writing down of 
old aircraft—and bankers were conspicu¬ 
ously unwilling to lend it any money to buy 
new. After several leaderless months, dur¬ 
ing which no-one could be found to take 
the hot seat of pr esident, a reorganised and 
re-equipped TWA began to pick itself up. 
Now in 1963, the airline made, according 
to preliminary estimates, a net profit of 
nearly $20 million, on which, because of 
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Sts past losses* it will not have 16 pay any 
federal income tax* These results should 
bb immensely encouraging for airlines lik- 
BOAC, KLM in Holland ahd the national 
airlines of France arid Germany, because 
they demonstrate that it is possible to reverse 
an airlines fortunes from Crippling loss to 
a comfortable profit within a space of two 
years—always assuming that the will to do 
it is there. 

HONEY AND EXCHANGE 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage calculations on page 558 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pgges 556 and 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 551 1 552 and 553 


MANAGER OF INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT | 

A large and highly reputable financial institution In lhe C'iiv is jjj 

setting up a new department to provide the Board and Senior (q 

Executives with detailed information and statistics, maiktet research 
services and general business intelligence. Laici. the department 
develops, it will be called upon to assist in planning and organising 
new' business campaigns. 

A Manager H required to start up this department and to develop 
its services. This could be a key appointment 111 a Company wheie 
the emphasis is now on divcisjfying activities. 

Applicants, aged 30 to 40. should have been trailed as Economists 
or Chartered Accountants, and preferably should "have had several 
venrs' experience in an Executive capacity in similar work in a large 
oiganismiou, A man of attractive personality and commercial 
outlook is required as this is not a backiooni job. A substantial 
stalling salary will be paid with othei benefits. Reference No. 48JK. 

Please apply in confidence quoting reference number to 


Clivo a| 


Appointments it Personnel Consultants 
27 ALBEMARLE STREET • LONDON W1 


) MARKET RESEARCH 

COURTAULDS LIMITED ^PACKAGING ? DlVBlbM* |and 
BRITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED hkve vacant ift their 
Market Research Department. The work of the Department is 
varied and interesting, field surveys and statistical analyses being 
made ctf the existing and potential markets for packaging materials 
of many types. Field research Is conducted at all levels and reports 
prepared on a wide range of topics. 

Male graduates, .aged 22 - 35 , having, Economics as a principal or 
subsidiary subject, are invited to apply. Some commercial experience 
in the Packaging or Food Industries, whilst not essential, would be 
an advantage. 

These posts offer excellent opportunities and are tenable at the 
Sales Headquarters, London, W.l—where interviews will also take 
place. There is a superannuation scheme and working conditions 
are excellent. 

Please write to: — 

The Personnel Officer. 

BRITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED. 

Bridgwater, Somerset. 



British 

ydrocarbon 
Chemicals Limited 


(Manufacturers of Petroleum Chemicals) 

requires for Its London Office a 

CHEMIST 


Applicants, either male or female, should be in the age group 
25-35 years with a degree in Chemistry or equivalent and with 
experience relating particularly to Petroleum Chemicals and/or 
allied fields. 

The post, which will be at the head of an Economic Intelligence 
Section, will give the selected candidate the opportunity to 
establish and eontiol u new unit for an expanding Company. 

The starting salar\ will depend on age and experience. The 
terms of service include a non-contnbutory pension scheme. 

PJemse write In confide nee to Staff Svmrintendent* 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Lti, Devonshire 
House, Miwair Place, London, W.l, quoting Serial 


THE DE LA RUE COMPANY LIMITED 

offers * now pbfltlort if 1 ; 

ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

In Its Group Planning Unit 

11k- man or woman appointed will be responsible to 
the Development Economist, who heads the Unit, for 
marsbiUiny and analysing data related to the growth of 
the member companies of the Group. The Economist/ 
Statistician will also assist in the production of forecasts 
tuid plans within the Group, and in the preparation ot 
Studies on markets and national economics relevant u> 
the Group’s diversified and worldwide interests. 

An interest in International affairs would be 
advantageous. The work will be based i t\ J^ondon. hyi 
candidates should be prepared to travel in the U.k. and 
abroad. A degree in economics with statistics—or .similar 

S ualiflbution — is essential. The Successful candidate , iv 

fcety to have had some experience or tkiai fcoffc and itq 
he between 2b and 32. Candidates should mention 
knowledge of languages in , thde applications Salqry 
will depend on age and xperiepCf but will not be d»is 
than £1J50 p.a. , ■ f j ,i ' - i 1 f 1 H ■ i , 

Apph to the Ctoup Personnel Offite* ( Ref. A. 20). 

THI Ot LA RUC CdM4»AriY, 

04-OS Recent Street. W.l. 


WltHttmfiMiltiimtHllllillll 1 
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COMPANY MCtTfNOC 


COLVILLES LIMITED 

SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN THE TURNOVER 
BURDEN OF LOCAL RATES & COAL PRICES 
FINAL STAGES OF RAVENSCRAIG SCHEME 
SIR ANDREW McCANCE ON WORLD-WIDE CONDITIONS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Colvilles Limited was held on February 7th at 
Glasgow. 

The following is the circulated statement by 
Sir Andrew McCance, DSc, LLD, FRS, DL, 

chairman and managing director, for the year to 
September 30, 1963: 

DIRECTORATE 

The Board has appointed Mr T. R. Craig 
Deputy Chairman of the Company. Mr Craig, 
who is Managing Director in charge of sales, 
received his early training with the Company 
and has been a Director since 1936. 

During the year an invitation was extended to 
Dr Denis Rebbeck, Managing Director, Harland 
and Wolff Ltd., to become a Director, which 
he has accepted. 

Two Special Directors, Mr Duncan Ferguson 
and Mr Andrew Young, have been appointed full 
Directors of the Company. Mr Ferguson has 
been concerned with our raw materials supplies 
and more recently with the developments at 
Blanchland Fluor Mines Ltd. and at ShapfeU 
Limestone Ltd. Mr Young is General Manager 
of Clydebridgc Steel Works and Clyde Iron 
Works and has taken an active part in the re¬ 
development of our plate production at these 
Works. 

During the latter part qf the year Mr W. 
Rinks resigned his appointment as General 
Manager of Ravenscraig Works and in con¬ 
sequence he cease.d to be a Special Director of 
'lie Company. 

THL YEAR'S TRADING 

The turnover for this year of £59,766,000 is 
In tie different ' from that of last year— 

'.59,240,000. But this hides a significant change 
m the trading experience. The gross figure has 
been maintained by the increases in strip mill 
which fiiade good a drop in sales of the 
Company's traditional heavy products, but as yet 
i he sheet trade is not profitable to the Company. 
In fact, as mentioned in the directors’ report, 
the strip mill project has so far made little con¬ 
tribution to its depreciation or interest burden, 
although the capital allowances attributable to 
[ he strip mill have made a real contribution by 
rising the taxation position. 

h is at least satisfactory that in a year 
"I low production the gross profit before depre¬ 
dation has been maintained, the figure of 
/.7,160,00b being only £224,QO0 less than 
last year, 

i When considering , these figures* there should 
• Iso be borne in mind the continued high cost of 


coal in Scotland and the considerable increase 
in local rates which rose to £1,031,954. In 1961 
local rates payments were £445,013. If derating 
had not been continued the share of local ex¬ 
penditure borne by the steel industry in Scotland 
would have been seriously in excess of that paid 
by similar plants in England—and there the 
steel industry has already a justifiable complaint 
about its share compared with that of other rate¬ 
payers. Any government that, is sincere in its 
desire to stimulate the economy must devise a 
policy for controlling and financing local govern¬ 
ment expenditure which does not place such a 
heavy fixed charge on industry as the present 
system does; It would be ironical if the preva¬ 
lent policy of using too large a proportion of 
the income from industrial rating to subsidise 
house rents, so impaired and reduced trade that 
there was no employment for the tenants. The 
steel industry, like other industries using heavy 
fixed plant, is at a special disadvantage because 
so much of its plant is classed as rateable and so 
it pays a tax on the tools of its trade, which 
other industries escape. Certainly, some 
answer to this problem must be found before 
1966 when the present policy of derating 
industry ends. 

THE ACCOUNTS 

The accounts, with the notes, are intended to 
be self-explanatory. There is therefore little 
need for further comment but you wall 
note that the policy of centralising reserves in 
the hands of the Parent Company is now 
complete. 

The increase in the depreciation charge and 
the predominance of new plant have reduced 
the need for a transfer to capital reserve in 
respect of additional depreciation, and so none 
has been made. However, if the cost of 
new' plant continue* to rise following conces¬ 
sions to aggressive wage demands, such transfers 
to meet anticipated replacement costs may have 
to be resumed. 

The considerable reduction In creditors is 
explained by the drop in amounts due on 
development schemes. 

With the commencement of production at the 
strip mill and the necessity tp provide adequate 
stocks at each stage in the process of making 
sheets to ensure steady output, it was foreseen 
that the finance to be provided for such stocks 
would be heavy. Generally stocks at steel works 
arc maintained at fairly high levels since inter¬ 
ruptions in supplies to the mills are costly. A 
careful scrutiny wak made Of the minimum levels 
to which stocks might be reduced in relation to 
prevailing levels of outpin and a substantial con¬ 
version to cash of stocks in excess of this was 


carried out. The financing of strip mill stocks 
to a total of approximately £4,000,000 has 
taken place in this way without causing any 
material inconvenience to other sectors of 
our activities. 

Including amounts not yet transferred, the 
total expenditure since 1954 on the development 
of the Ravenscraig site and at Gartoosh has 
amounted to £96,580,000. A substantial propor¬ 
tion of this relates to the strip mill scheme 
started in 1959. 

It cannot be expected that such large schemes 
should become immediately profitable at the 
start of their production and this indeed has 
been our experience during r j, e year. The 
experimental and training period is now past and 
the directors have confidence in the future earn¬ 
ing capacity of the enlarged works. In these 
circumstances the Board recommend that a divi¬ 
dend of 12 per cent should be paid on the 
Ordinary shares of the Company. 

COMPANY ORGANISATION 

The great expansion in the activities of 
Colvilles with our entry into the manufacture 
of high quality cold reduced sheets has made it 
advisable to introduce changes in the internal 
management structure and organisation of the 
Group. Hitherto control and supervision have 
been centred in two bodies—the Parent Board 
which, along with its overall responsibility', has 
concerned itself in detail with general policy 
development finance and capital expenditure, and 
the Management Board of which each member is 
either a Director or ,a Special Director of the 
Company and to which has been delegated 
ihc regular examination and review of tech¬ 
nical efficiency, production and production 
costs. 

Although the growth already achieved in our 
sheet production has- been limited, the much 
greater growth potential that lies ahead has made 
it clear that the burden likely to be placed on 
the Management Board might interfere with the 
efficient exercise of its duties. Four Executives 
have therefore been set up responsible to the 
Board—a Heavy Steel Executive, under the 
chairmanship of Mr T, R, Craig, Managing 
Director (Sales), to supervise the business pf the 
Company in plates, 'sections, hors and ancillary 
products, and a Strip Executive, under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr R. P. Towndxow, Managing 
Director (Sheets), to supervise the production of 
sheets and all matters concerned with their 
manufacture. A Development Executive under 
Mr J. A. , Kilby will advise on plant and 
production development within the Group, 
and a Minerals Executive, under Mr Duncan 
Fergusbn, will co-ordinate the supply of raw 
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materials and the operation of subsidiary 
companies like Shapfcll Limestone Ltd. and 
Bianchland Fluor Mines Ltd., whose acti¬ 
vities are so directly linked with our steel 
production. 

A Director is thus in charge of each 
Executive and, in addition to Special Directors 
who are members, representatives from senior 
management are included. It is intended by this 
change in the central .structure to lessen the 
burden which each unit will be asked to carry 
while giving at the same time opportunities for 
wider experience to Lhosc who are taking an 
active pari in the management of the Company 

RAVLNSCRMG WORKS 

The Ravenscraig development scheme has 
advanced to the final stages of completion dur¬ 
ing tlie year. No. 1 blast furnace was blown 
out in July for relining, having produced 
2,225,167 tons of pig iron since it commenced in 
1957. Its place was taken by No. 2 furnace 
which went into operation for the first time. Tt 
is anticipated that with the completion of refin¬ 
ing No. 1 furnace will again go into production 
and in preparation for this steps have been taken 
to light up a further battery of thirty-five coke 
ovens to cover its coke requirements. 

The limeburning plant commenced opera¬ 
tion a few months ago and is working 
satisfactorily. 

Delay has taken place in the construction of 
the basic oxygen stcelmaking plant owing to 
alterations which, for technical reasons based on 
the operating experience of other plants, it 
was thought essential to introduce. The 
date for starling the plant will then be deter¬ 
mined by the state of trade and the demand for 
steel. 

The oxygen plant has been running now for 
thirteen months supplying the requirements for 
the Ravenscraig dcseamer and the demands of 
our neighbouring works, and the second 200 ton 
a day oxygen plant is ready to supply the 
demand that will arise when the basic oxygen 
plant piodincs steel. 

STRIP MILL 

In my statement last year I recorded that the 
first coil of black sheet had been rolled in the 
Ravenscraig strip mill. This was, of course, only 
the initial trial and the beginning of the tuning- 
up process which followed to enable the plant 
to be brought into commission. At that time 
the mill was operated by the staff who had been 
trained by arrangement with the Republic Steel 
Corporation at their strip mill in Warren, USA. 
Thereafter, operatives had to be trained at 
Ravenscraig in groups of one shift until they 
were adequately proficient to control and operate 
the mill themselves. Simultaneously, opportunity 
had to be given to maintenance engineers to 
become familiar with the plant so that, when 
faults developed they could be quickly located. 
The Ravenscraig mill Is highly automated. 
There are between five and six thousand separate 
units which make up the controls and mishaps 
can happen to any one of them. The training 
process inevitably takes time and a large part 
of the period which has elapsed since the mill 
became operable has been required for this pur¬ 
pose. During the training period production 
naturally was irregular. 

Ii was also recognised how important it was 
that the quality of the cold reduced sheets pro¬ 
duced in tliis splendid new mill should attain 
the highest metallurgical standards and be equal 
to the best produced anywhere. Much effort lias 
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been put into reaching this objective and I am 
confident that we have achieved our goal 
in this respect and can concentrate now 
on organising more production and expanding 
sales. 

Once the mill goes into commercial produc¬ 
tion, depreciation charges, in addition to the 
heavy interest charges on the Government loan, 
apply, even it advantage be taken of the rights 
to postpone interest payments. These fixed bur¬ 
dens earned by the low production have brought 
about a loss on the year's working of the sheet 
mills of £4,700,000. Much hard work still Jies 
ahead before this loss can be convened into 
a satisfactory profit, but there is confidence 
that this will be achieved within a reasonable 
time. 

There is one proviso to this statement and that 
is that the steel industry is given freedom from 
political interference. The experience of the 
steel industry, if it is nationalised, will be no 
different from the experience of those other 
industries where nationalisation has been 
followed by a relentless deterioration which 
was then used to justify shutdowns and 
closures. 

STLLL WORKS 

The comments which I made last year on the 
improved standards of plate finish which the 
new mill at Clydebridge Works has made 
possible have been amply substantiated by the 
experience of the past twelve months. Special 
high pressure sprays to remove scale from the 
surface, new shearing equipment to cut exactly 
parallel plates, and additional flattening opera¬ 
tions all require expensive plant and add to the 
cost of production. It is very evident that the 
present price levels are the lowest permissible 
if the depreciation charges on a new mill are 
to be covered. This state of affairs is one that 
is being kept very much in review. 

Changes in the pattern of demand, such as the 
reduced need all over the world for steel rails 
and the falling off in the use of heavy sections 
with the growth of welded fabrication, have 
affected the production schedule at Glengarnock 
Works where these products are made. Follow¬ 
ing a re-examination of the allocation of products 
to producing units, changes have been intro¬ 
duced to spread the load more evenly over 
the works of the Company and tins has led 
in some cases to further economies in manu¬ 
facture. 

I would refer again to one economy open to 
us which we have not yet been allowed to 
achieve. A few years ago, when supplies of 
coal were inadequate to meet our requirements, 
a changeover to the use of oil on a fairly exten¬ 
sive scale was made with the encouragement of 
the Government. This entailed considerable 
changes in furnace design and construction, and 
the removal and scrapping of the coal-burning 
equipment previously used. Even with coal in 
good supply today, no change back again is 
practicable. The tax of 40s. per ton later 
placed on fuel oil by the Government can no 
longer be justified as an inducement to the steel 
industry to use more coal—it is merely an addi¬ 
tional burden which adds to its costs and re¬ 
duces its competitive power in foreign trade. 
Those in office should know that popularity 
cannot be gained by actions which are neither 
fair nor just. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

The demand for wide flange beams has been 
maintained at a good level throughout the year 
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although the order book has never had any sub¬ 
stantial backlog of work behind it. The 
Lanarkshire Steel Company Ltd. tyu «Jone well 
and has maintained its share of the trade 
Indeed, the demand for this type of product is 
steadily increasing and the combination of light 
weight and high strength is bringing many 
structures back again within the field of steel 
construction. Schemes are therefore being con¬ 
sidered for extending the plant at the beam mil] 
to enable higher outpuis to be obtained without 
incurring too great an outlay. 

The Clyde Alloy Steel Company Ltd. had 
benefited from the additional facilities avail¬ 
able at Hallside Works which is operating 
with success. The 100 ton electric furnace 
came imo production in March and, while 
a good many minor troubles were experi¬ 
enced both mechanical and metallurgical, 
sieud\ production is now being maintained 
The plant is not yet working to its capacity but 
an increasing share oi the expanding market in 
special steels is being obtained. While the 
demand for alloy steel products and steel cast¬ 
ings during the year has been better than it w:i- 
previously, there is still an atmosphere ol uneei- 
tainty and on the foundry side work is still 
unrcmunerative. 

Partly from managerial advantage and partly 
because it was the only productive unit still 
remaining within The Steel Company ot Scot¬ 
land Ltd., the assets and business of the Govan 
Shafting and Engineering Company have been 
transferred to the ownership ot the Clyde Alloy 
Steel Company Ltd. 

Unfortunately the increase in the demand fur 
structural steelwork has not brought with it any 
change in the price level of contracts which ate 
still not remunerative. The policy which the 
Colville Constructional Company Ltd. lias 
followed has therefore been to limit the volume 
of work for which it has tendered to minimise 
losses in the hope that a change in market con¬ 
ditions will take place. Efforts to reduce costs 
are of course being continued, but the reductions 
possible are becoming more and more marginal 
and would certainly not convert present losses 
into profits. 

The Fullwood Foundry Company Ltd. has 
not been fully occupied during the year owing 
to the i educed demand for ingot moulds, but ir 
is now sharing in the all-round improvement in 
steel production. 

Similar influences have affected the demand 
at Blanchland Fluor Mines Ltd., but the outlook 
is promising. 

Increasing supplies of limestone are now being 
drawn from the quarries of Shapfell Limestone 
Ltd. and it is gratifying to report that in spue 
of the abnormal and difficult wintry conditions 
during the early months of the year production 
started smoothly and only minor interruptions 
were experienced in running-in this completely 
new plant. The total capital expenditure has 
proved to be dose to the estimated cost and ike 
production costs likewise have been in line with 
our original expectations. In its fir3t year of 
operation, after meeting all starting up and 
running-in expenditure, the company has made 
a small profit. 


MAKKLI OUI LOOK 

The discussions on the entry of the United 
Kingdom into the Common Market received a 
very great deal of publicity and that pubHdiJ 
aroused interest on both sides of the Channel 
It focused attention on the trade advantages of 
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a wider exchange of manufactured goods. Many 
different industries became aware of these pos¬ 
sibilities and, when the political discussions failed 
10 produce agreement, it was natural that indus- 
triahMS should conclude that, entry or no entry, 
M ese possibilities still existed and that efforts 
should be made to take advantage of them. Un¬ 
fortunately this rising interest coincided w^h a 
period of falling trade and, instead of findii|f in 
those additional outlets an expansion in Jenjimd, - 
they came to be regarded as a means of pre¬ 
venting a fall in the existing level of produc- 
Lon. Price-cutting on the .export fna^cis 
became prevalent and the depifl&siofc was jjccon- 

uiaied. Y. -s' 1 

As always happens during limes of poor trade, 
conditions in the steel markets of the world 
became unsettled and difficult. Nor were these 
conditions helped by the attitude and actions 
in some countries of steel producers who were 
somewhat wanting in self-discipline. However, 

,i must be admitted that the recession through 
which we are passing is as mudj due to over¬ 
capacity in the short term pf demand^ To 

my mind this is the consequence of over- 
amplified ideas current in the field of economic 
planning. 

Several years ago when the growth in demand 
lor steel was being studied, the future demand 
was projected on the basis of logarithmic straight 
lines of production w'hich, it was believed, would 
keep on going straight. This basis, however, is 
Ur from being true: trade cannot go on acceler¬ 
ating at an increasing pace—all demands must 
ieach a saturation limit sooner or later. But the 
estimated figures then obtained were presented 
m a w'rapping of great urgency with the plea 
ihat without immediate action future supplies 
would fall short of demand. In response to this 
pleading extensive schemes of modernisation and 
.expansion were undeitaken. All such schemes 
were designed on the principle that an increase 
in output to lower cost$ was needed to meet 
iht. heavier charges on new plant. 

Today, in most countries those new instnlla- 
nons are now' completed, but the actual demand 
has lagged badly behind the demand anticipated 
liom the planning 90 that moat producers arc 
lightly loaded. We have been suffering this state 
of affairs in Britain for almost two years. It 
Hns taken longer to mature on the Continent, 
Hut it has now' arrived with* a somewhat aggra¬ 
vated intensity and brought about an equally 
aggravated reaction. 

When mills are lightly loaded by the home 
lemand, some makers succumb to the attraction 
<'f getting rid of their extra production on the 
export markets at almost any prieg it will bring. 
After a month or two of this, when the financial 
returns begin to draw' attention to themselves, 
ihc attraction of ififs procedure fades and the 
chances of a return to normality become more 
favourably It is true that most countries have 
anti-dumping laws enacted to prevent such situa¬ 
tions from developing, but in Britain and in 
other countries too, such laws, either because 
of their principles or their application, ate largely 
ineffectual in practice. 

In spite of this position, it would seem that 
anti-dumping legislation still holds out the hugest 
promise for curbing such damaging practice*. 
All countries suffer from them and all countries 
"ill continue to suffer until they formulate to- 
-ether a set of appropriate rules and, having 
■Wed them, agree also to apply diem equitably. 
Here surely is a field wide open for international 
^-operation in w'hich for all who take pan there 
ls everything to be gained and nftthlUg to be 
fast. . “ 
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SECOND COVENT GARDEN 
PROPERTY CO. 

SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN'S STATEMENT 
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The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
' Second Cbveife Garden vTropirtv Qprnpatfy ; 
Limited wjs lifeld on Jamj^ry |tlst in jfaondipn, 
Sir ' Brian Mountain, Btoft. "(the dtetrman), 
presiding. 

The lplJowing is an extract from his 
; circulated'st^temept :-V *' \ \ J- 

Thi has bcOn gn e^tte^ielyi|9iffitHi!t and di^ 
appointing y*ar fob y<hir dbmfShnyS interests in 
the USA. On the other hand our activities in 
the United Kingdom and in Canada have con¬ 
tinued to progress. 

/ j / I ini" glad (jbj he ^blu, to hgtyt IlMt^ur 
development activities in the united Kingdom 
are continuing steadily and successfully ; and 
also that satisfactory progress is being made 
with the llijrnpsuxid develqpwnj project, 

: ^ * ‘ **■ ' F 1 , 4 |h . '1 i ’ : 


DIVUOPMEMS IN HIE UNITED 


t< t 

KINGDOM 


The , Company's pfyyrarem* qf propei ty 
development hi the tJuftfid' Kingdom U proceed¬ 
ing at an increasing pace, and expenditure on 
new developments is expected to tun at a rate 
approaching £2 million per annum in future 
years. An encouraging feature of your company’s 
activity in the property development field i» the 
increasing number of projects which are being 
carried out in co-operation with local authorities. 

At present your company has developments 
in hand, or projected, totalling more than £8 
million. This figure docs not include projected 
expenditure on the Hampstexid Development 
for which your compuny has formed a sub¬ 
sidiary, Canfield Investments Ltd., of which it 
owns 55 per cent of the capital 10 negotiate for 
the development of approximately 50 acres just 
to the north of Swiss Cottage. Application has 
been made for planning permission for shopping, 
flats and odier uses It is too early yet to say 
when a start can be made. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

All your Company’s ini crests in North 
America are now held in a new holding com¬ 
pany, Govern North American Properties 
Limited (C.N.A.P.), 

As stated in my circular letter of July 12, 
1963, during the year your Board decided to 
effect a separation of our interests from those of 


ihe Zctkeadorf grpfip ; and this* was completed, 
subjcbl 10 certain qiithtatwHog maffcru, in June. 
1963. Your company n^w owns 90.5 per cem 
and The Aluminium Company ftf America 
( k ‘ Alcoa ’*) 9.5 per q&tfag-- ftf Cogent 

America Corporation J 

, Th^ effect of this scpkrSjftn^VFtis to convert 
CkA.Cj; into an investment &*ripany with two 
rilain assets—its imereftt in Century City and its 
interests in Alcoa Residences, Inc., both of 
which are financed by Alcoa. 

CANADA 

Last year I gave a summary of vour com¬ 
pany’s inteiests m what was then T’ri/ec Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. The name of this company is 
bging thapttgd JU> 4 Caqurban Properties Lul. and 
lj«igk fitfur|ii;c /Cx). Ltd., and your com¬ 
pany have jointly taken a controlling position. 1 
have become Chairman of the company. 

Considerable progress has been made on the 
development of the Canurhan assets duiing the 
last year. Wc now have a management team in 
whom we have complete confidence, and 1 ant 
sure that we are on the way to attaining our 
objectives. Wc should be able 10 look from now 
on to n steadily increasing value in tin’s 
investment. 


ummi prospects 

During the year just ended your company has 
earned 10. X per cent on Jem Ordinary capital and 
paid Ordinary dividends totalling 10 per cent, 
less tax. For the current year we anticipate dual 
earnings available for dividend will be lower 
than those of the past year, due mainly to the 
fact dial interest on our Place Villc Marie 
Debentures will be credited in future to our 
wholly owned subsidiary C.N.A.P. and not to the 
Profit and Loss Account of your company. It 
is, however, the intention of your Board to 
iccorruncod interim and final dividends on the 
Ordinary Share Capital aggregating not less dian 
10 per cent in respect of the current year. Any 
short-fall will be met by calling on our 
undistributed profits. 

During the year to September 30, 1965, we 
anticipate that revenue from our developments 
in this country will start to show substantial 
annual increases. 1 


PROGRAMME OF COMPASS DEVELOPMENTS 
IN UNTIED KINGDOM 


COMPLETED 

1963 


BIRMINGHAM 

ASHBY 

GRANTHAM 

BEDFORD 

THETFORD 

GRIMSBY 


COMPLETION 

1964 


SHREWSBURY 

CHESTERFIELD 

COLNE 

tlm GARFORTH 
LINCOLN 
LITTLE MOOR 
BLETCHLEY 
POOLE 
STOCKTON 
;W OKING HAM 



COMMENCING 

1964 

ABINGDON 
BEKSTON 
CIRENCESTER 
£2m HALTFMPRICE 

I MARGATE 

GILLINGHAM 
KINGS LYNN 
LANCASTER 
4 ORMSKIRK 
STROOD 
ST. HELENS 
, TAUNTON 

Yeovil 

KILBURN 

LLANELLY 

TRURO 
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THE 

ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 

A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


CONTINUING MODERNISATION OF METHODS 
AND PROCEDURES 


The Annual General Court of Proprietors of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland will be held on 
February 25th in Edinburgh. 

The following is the circulated statement dated 
February l, 1964, by His Grace The Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queens berry. KT, PC, GCVO, 
LLD, Governor of the Bank: 

1 have to record with sorrow the death on 
October 12th last of Mr George Henry Drum¬ 
mond, one of our Extraordinary Directors who 
had been Chairman of our Drummonds Local 
Board since January, 1924 when we took over 
the old private banking business of Messrs 
Drummond at 49 Charing Cross, London. By 
his death we have lost a highly respected and 
much loved colleague and one whose services as 
Chairman of our Drummonds Local Board have 
been particularly valuable. 

Mr Michael James Babington Smith, CBE. 
resigned as an Ordinary Director in July last 
when he retired from the Deputy Chairmanship 
of our Associate Bank, Glyn, Mills & Co. He 
joined our Court in August, 1939 and we are 
greatly in his debt for his distinguished services 
to our Group. I am very gratified that he is to 
continue as a member of the Board of Glyn, 
Mills & Co. and that he accepted an invitation 
to become an Extraordinary Director of our 
Bank, thus ensuring that we shall still have— 
we hope for many years to come—the benefit of 
his wise counsel and advice. In place Of Mr 
Babington Smith rhe Directors elected as an 
Ordinary Director Sir John Nicholson Hogg 
who is now’ Deputy Chairman of Glyn, Mills & 
Co., and we welcome him to our Court. In 
accordance with the Constitution of the Bank 
Sir John holds office until our Annual General 
Court but a motion for his re-election will be 
moved. The Senior Ordinary Director, Mr 
Thomas Gordon Water low, CBE, also retires 
at the Annual Court and he likewise has been 
nominated for re-election. 

DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES 

The past year was a satisfactory one for the 
Bank. Bank Rate was reduced to 4 per cent 
on January 3, 1963 and remained at this 
level throughout the remainder of the year. 


Having regard to the influence of the resultant 
lower level of interest rates on Bank earnings 
generally, the result of the year’s operations, 
with an increase of approximately ,('210.000 in 
the Net Profit after Tax, is, as I am sure you 
will agree, very satisfactory. We must not. of 
course, lose sight of the tact that our Rights 
Issue in December, 1962 provided us with an 
additional <6.8 million of resources. £3 million 
of this new money was, as I reported in my 
Statement last year, subscribed for new Capital 
in Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd. and Glyn, Mills 
& Co„ and from these investments we received 
a return m excess of 5 per cent. Even, how¬ 
ever, with the profitable investment of this 
money, we could not have achieved the increase 
in our Net Profit had our resources not also 
been augmented by an increase m the average 
level ot our Deposits. The total of our Deposits 
at the end of the year was £ 143.216.000. This 
was approximately £680,000 lower than the 
figure at the end ol 1962 but you will recall that 
in my Statement last year I made reference to 
the fact dial the increase of nearly £9 million in 
the Deposits at December 31, 1962, as compared 
with the figure at the end of 1961, included on 
a number of accounts balances in excess of the 
normal. While full regard must be given to 
this when reviewing the figures in the current 
Balance Sheet, it is disappointing to see that the 
aggregate Deposits at the end or 1963 have not 
shown any further expansion. The average level 
of our Deports in 1963 was, however, £3.8 
million above the average for 1962. This, taken 
in conjunction with an average higher level of 
Advances ot £5.6 million, more than offset the 
reduced profitability arising from the lower level 
ot interest rates and higher expenses. Our pro¬ 
fitability will continue to depend on the inter¬ 
action of all these factors. The Deposit trend 
is in the right direction hut the rate of expan¬ 
sion gives no ground for complacency. Our best 
prospects lie in a more vigorous growth of the 
Scottish economy. 

Our Advances experience last year was rather 
unusual in respect that, although the average 
over the year was higher than in 1962, towards 
the end of the year the trend was reversed and 
we finished the year with a lower total than at 
the end of 1962. This was the result of some 


substantial repayments from customers who ha< 
undertaken funding operations. Even, howevei 
making allowance for these special circum 
stances, there were signs towards the end of tli 
year that the demand for Advances, which ha» 
remained strong throughout the first nine month 
of the year, was easing off a little. The tou 
of our Advances at the end ot the year ,i 
£71,75?.000 was £2.5 million lower than at tii 
end of J%2. 

INVESTMENTS 

Our investments in British Covet nmen 
Securities were £7 million more than at the cut 
of 1962. I he total of £26,977,970 includes pui 
chases made towards the end of the year lion 
sums returned from Advances. In conlornui 
with our established practice, our Investment* 
all of which are in short and medium da to 
stocks, are entered in the Balance Sheet at o 
under market value. Our liquidity continues i* 
be maintained at a high level, the ratio at th 
end of the year being 36.2 per cent of the liabilii. 
for Notes and Deposits. 

During the year we subscribed for an addi 
tional 358,333 Stock LJnits of 5s. issued by wa; 
of rights in respect of our holding in Associate 
Securities Ltd., the Hire Purchase Company ii 
Australia in which we took a financial interes 
in 1960. This followed a scrip issue of one ne" 
Stock Unit for every ten held, and our holding 
in die Company is now 1,540,833 Stock Unit* 
Their market value is substantially above then 
cost to us at which they stand in our boo^ 
This Company continues to do well. Our othc* f 
Hire Purchase interest is, as you already kno ,J 
in the British Wagon Company Ltd., in w T hid. 
we and die other members of our Group haw 
together a 40 per cent share in the equity. Tl* 
Company has made a goad recovery from thi 
setback which it and all other Hire Purcha^ 
Companies experienced a few years ago, and w 
have confidence in its future. 

THE YEAR’S RESULTS 

The Net Profit for the year came tr 
£1,298,342, to which falls to be added ^ 
balance of £157,920 brought forward frpm l* 5,1 
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year. An interim dividend of 7} per cent was 
paid on September 14th last and your directors 
oow recommend the payment of a final dividend 
c f 8 per cent actual, less income tax, payable on 
March 14th next. If this is approved the two 
payments of dividend will absorb £1,082,283 
of the total of £1,456,262 available. It is pro¬ 
poned to transfer £150,000 of the balance remain¬ 
ing to the Reserve Fund and to carry forward 
£223,974 to next year. The allocation of 
£150,000 to our Reserve Fund, together with 
the addition of a further £250,000 arising from 
an increase in the valuation of our Shares in 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited as a result of 
a transfer from their Inner Reserves to 
Reserve Fund, brings our Reserve Fund up to 
£11,800,000. 

Both our Associate Banks have had a success¬ 
ful year. In die case of each the Net Profit 
earned was marginally down on the Profit of the 
previous year, attributable to the effect of the 
lower Bank Rate and' higher expenses. Both 
Banks report increases in their activity. 

In the Consolidated Balance Sheet of the 
Group the Deposits at £367,121,000 were almost 
£6 million higher than at the end of 1962, while 
the Advances at £165,721,250, reflecting the drop 
in our figure, were £500,000 down: The Group** 
Consolidated Net Profit was £1,665,915, an 
increase of approximately £100,000 on the 1962 
figure. 

Before I pass from this review of our Account! 
T should perhaps give an explanation of the large 
increase in the aggregate amount of the emolu¬ 
ments of Directors derailed in Item (7) in the 
Notes on the Accounts on page 8. This arises 
from the commutation and pension payments 
made by Glyn, Mills & Company, under their 
pension arrangements, to Directors on their 
retirement from their Executive positions with 
the Bank. 

1 also wish to make mention of the opening of 
the new Head Office of Williams Deacon's Bank 
Limited on October 22nd last by The Right 
Honourable The 
Governor of fti* 
representation fr 
the privilege 
which was htt^ded 
Manchester and 
civic, commercial 
building, in modern 
the previous Head Office oh the other side of 
Mosley Street, provides the General Management 
and the Executive Departments with ideal con¬ 
ditions in whidh to pursue their daily tasks. 
Williams Deacon’s have again added to the 
number of their Branches by opening six hew 
Offices, including one at St Heller (Jersey). Three 
others at Guildford, Shrewsbury and Winchester 
arc expected to be ready for opening early this 
year and plans for further extensions to the 
Branch network arc in hand. 

DIRECTORATE CHANGES IN 
ASSOCIATE BANKS 

This would be a convenient stage at which 
lt > refer to the impending resignation from the 
Chairmanship of Williams Deacon’s Bank of 
Sir Eric Carpenter, QBE, who, having held 
the post for eleven yean?, considers it now time 
for him to pass on the duties to a younger man. 
Williams Deacon’s are not, however, to lose 
Sir Eric’s services for he is to continue M *a» 
Ordinary Director. I have also to report with 
’egret the retirement during the year of Sir 
Brands Glyn, KCMG, from the Chairman¬ 
ship of Glyn, Mills & Company. Ufldqrtfcie 
'-eldership of these two colleagues our ftisdclate 
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Banks have made outstanding progress and I 
wish to thank each of them for the contribution 
which they have made to the advancement of 
the Group. 

Mr Eric O. Faulkner, MBE, has become 
Chairman of Glyn, Mills Sc Company, and 
Sir Eric Carpenter is to be succeeded as 
Chairman of Williams Deacon’s by Mr Kenneth 
G. Holden. 

We join with our colleagues in Williams 
Deacon’s in extending congratulation* to 
The Right Honourable Lord Tangky, KBE, 
LLD (formerly Sir Edwin Herbert) on the life 
peerage recently conferred upon hitn. 

The active step* taken some years ago to 
modernise our Branches, with consequent 
improvement in the facilities available both to 
our customers and our Staff, have continued 
throughout the year and we are fast overtaking 
the most urgent of this work, I make special 
mention of our new; building at Motherwell, cf 
which we took occupancy during the year, 
because of the dominating situation in which it 
stands and the fact that, among the first of the 
new buildings to be erected, it has been wel¬ 
comed as an outstanding contribution to the 
redevelopment of the town. Occupation was also 
taken of our reconstructed premises at Paisley 
and St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, bprh of which 
are fine examples of modern bank architecture, 
with internally the most up-to-date facilities. 

INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS 

TTie wind of change blows through Bank 
portals no less than in other plates and changes 
arc continually being made in methods and pro¬ 
cedures to keep them in line with modem 
thought and technological advancement. Most 
of these changes take place almoftt imperceptibly 
but I wish to refer to two developments which 
I am sure will be of considerable interest to our 
Proprietors and to our customers. The first is 
that ' during* the year we merged the separate 
'Trustee Departments at our London Offices into 
one London Trustee Office under the Manager¬ 
ship of Mr C. M. Hawkings, who had managed 
our Drummonds Trustee Department for many 
years. We consider that by this step we shall be 
.able to provide our customers in London with 
Trustee and Investment Management Services 
of the highest quality and efficiency. Out other 
Trustee Offices are at Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

The other -development which I propose to 
mention will be of more general interest. I 
have in the past mode reference to the fact that 
we had the subject of M electronics ” under con¬ 
stant examination. As a result Of our researches 
into the matter an; order has now been placed 
with English ElectricrLeo Computers Limited 
for the installation in Edinburgh in the spring 
cf next year of a Leo III Data Processing 
System. We expect the system to be operational 
by midsummer. Thereafter die bookkeeping for 
our Branches will be progressively transferred, so 
the new electronic equipment* 

FUTURE PROBLEMS 

As we look forward into the future we find 
ourselves confronted by many problems, some 
new, some old. In the banking field the ques¬ 
tions foremost in ouf minds concern deposits, 
interest rates, hours of business ^nd rising costs. 

I have in previous years referred to the failure 
of Bank deposits to increase at the same rate as 
the national income. Of important significance 
also is the fact that the growth has lagged behind 
the increase in activity—the number of cus¬ 
tomer^, the 1 number oT transitions and J the 
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9okim£ (ff'eata handled. Tfli^ Jkftncruasingly a 
matter of concert to tl|c /qitft Stock Banks in 
both Scotland and England. The Governor of 
the Bonk of Ehgland, by his bcfercnces to the 
subject at the Martins Bank Limited fOOth 
Anniversary Diliner in April and his suggestion 
to the Banks that they should go out and qom- 
petc more effectively with other deposit-taking 
institutions, brought the subject into active 
controversy both inside and outside the 
confines of Bank parlours, fatis proposition is 
hot, however, the simple one it sounds. It 
raises the question of the extent to which 
deposit rates would require to be raised to 
attract extra deposits into the blinking system 
and how the resultant higher cost, including the 
payment of the higher rate for some existing 
deposits, is to be met. An increase in the averiige 
cost of Bank deposits would inevitably give rise 
to the need to charge higher rate* for loans And 
overdrafts. It i« the case that these are at present 
lower titan bank lending rates in other countries 
and appreciably lower than rates charged in this 
country for loans obtained outside the basking 
system, but it nevertheless follows that a decision 
by the Ranks to raise loan anil overdraft rates 
would spread its effect right through the wliole 
economic field. 

The subject of banking hours i* also complex. 
It is generally recognised dial some change in 
the present arrangements will be necessary if the 
Banks arc to have any prospect of broadening 
the range of their customers, and the whole 
question is currently being examined. 


THE SCOTTISH ECONOMY 

In the general economic field the past year was 
a difficult one in Scotland. The expansion of 
the economy which got under ^vay in the South 
in the early part of the year was slow in spread¬ 
ing its effects 1 to Scotland and it was not until 
the late autumn that one could see definite signs 
of improvement. 'The problems arising front the 
traditional ■ scrufctiirej x>f Sebtttfffi; industry—the 
predominance of the older and dying industries 
—are Mill proving difficult to eradicate but the 
Government has now accepted as part of its 
growth policy that apodal measures should be 
taken to create in Central .Scotland and the other 
areas in England and Wales where the same con¬ 
ditions obtain, the greater diversification of 
industry necessary t6 secure a better and more 
sustained rate of growth: The White Paper for 
Central Scotland accepts in genera! the main 
recommendations of the Toothill Report of the 
Scottish Council (Development and Industry) 
and is welcomed for the help which it promises. 
Success will, however, only be achieved if full 
advantage is taken of the pew opportunities 
offered. We cannot sit,back and rely on others 
to solve our problems for u$. 

One further observation which I feel I must 
make is that we must not concentrate all our 
efforts on the central industrial belt and forget 
that there arc other parts of the country where 
there ja also need for help—the highlands, the 
North-east* the Borders and the rural areas 
generally—where depopulation continues and can 
best he reversed by an expansion of forestry and 
by bringing more land into economic produc¬ 
tivity. 

The cohtinuing.p^ofurexs of the Bank could not 
be achieved W^Sout the willing co-operation of 
an efficient aod loyal Staff and, in this respect, 
vve are singul^ly fortunate. I should like to 
express pUr , grateful thanks to the General 
'Manager, 1 Mr fe. Ballantyne, the Assistant 

eneral Manager and all other Membets of our 

ecUtlvc and Staff. 
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R. A. LISTER & COMPANY 
LIMITED 

RECORD YEAR 

SIR PERCY LISTER’S STATEMENT 

The Annual General Meeting of R. A, Lisler 
& Company Limited was held at Dursley on 
January 31st. The following is the circulated 
statement by Sir Percy Lister, the Chairman : 

Since our last meeting, my brother, Mr G. A. 
Lister, after some 50 years of service, 34 years 
as a member of the Board, has retired and I am 
sure you would wish me to convey to him 
our best thanks and good wishes. You will 
also observe that Mr J. A. Lister and 
Mr Ian Macdonald have been appointed 
Assistant Directors. 

The*financial results, before you, indicate that 
this, the 96th year of your Company's life has 
been a record one despite the drop in profit ratio 
to turnover which is indicative of current market 
conditions. 

The Trading Profit for the year under review 
amounted to £1,323,988 as compared with 
£1,292,931 last year or an increase of £31,057 
and that Interest and Investment Income pro¬ 
vided £174,562 compared with £105,137 last 
year, an increase of £69,425. The total Profits 
before Taxation arc, therefore, £1,498,550 
against £1,398,068. This has justified the Board 
in recommending a small increase of 1 per cent in 
the rate of dividend. 

Your Marine subsidiary company continues to 
expand both at home and overseas and in the 
electrical, agricultural and road and building 
contracting fields, your products are enjoying an 
increasing demand. 

REVALUATION OF SITES 

A year ago, I made reference to my Board's 


TEACHER (DISTILLERS) 
LIMITED 

A SATISFACTORY TRADING 
ACHIEVEMENT 

The fifteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was held on 
February 4th in Glasgow, Mr R. M. Teacher 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement! 

The Profits show an improvement on last year, 
being increased by £45,437 to £958,807 and 
slightly exceed the previous record profit estab¬ 
lished in 1961. The net profit for the Group is 
£343,245 as against £320,120. 

In view of the satisfactory results and the 
confidence for the future felt by your Board, 
they have pleasure in recommending that the 
final distribution should be increased from 9 per 
cent to 10 per cent, making the distribution for 
the year 15 per cent less Income Tax. 

Competition in the Industry which has been 
building up over the past few years, has greatly 
intensified in the Home Trade through greater 
promotional efforts. It is therefore very satis¬ 
factory that in this piarkct our sales show an 
increase of 40 per cent on last year. The 
growing affluence of the present time is only 
now, after many years, beginning to be reflected 
in the increased acceptance of Scotch Whisky 
as a beverage. The maintenance of die very 
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intention to have revalued some of our fixed 
assets and in this connection we have had the 
properties owned and occupied by some of 
your retail branches in the United Kingdom 
independently revalued and the increase, 
amounting to £120,586 has been carried to 
Capital Reserve. 

We have given consideration to the revalua¬ 
tion of some of our factory sites and buildings, 
covering as they do some 100 acres in five dif¬ 
ferent towns in this country, but before Incur¬ 
ring the cost of such revaluation, further careful 
consideration must be given to the effect thereof 
on the costs of the products produced therein, 
since the amount of depredation from such a 
“ write up ” would not be allowed for tax 
relief. 

You will observe that we have transferred the 
amount of £300.000 (£225,000 Parent Company. 
£75,000 Subsidiary Company) from the carry 
forward on the Profit and Loss Account to a 
Plant Modernisation Reserve. This reserve, 
together with the amount wc budget for plant 
and machinery during each Financial Year, will 
permit of our meeting the increasing cost of 
keeping our factories and offices equipped with 
the most modem machinery and equipment 
available and applicable to them. 

STRONG UQUll) RESOURCES 

Our liquid resources are strong but we do not 
consider them excessive because of the increased 
investment resulting from our increased produc¬ 
tion programmes and the increased costs of 
securing and financing our expanding export 
trade. Furthermore, it is our present intention 
in due course to redeem the £750,000 Unsecured 
Notes out of our cash resources. In order to 
bring the capital nearer in line with the assets, 
the Board is recommending the issue of one 
Ordinary Share for every two units currently 
held. It will be appreciated that this increased 

high quality of our Brand, HIGHLAND 
CREAM, good representation and the continu¬ 
ance of our progressive advertising has given us 
our full share of diis growing acceptance. 

EXPORT MARKETS 

Export markets in general have been satisfactory 
with the exception of Canada where the price 
erf Scotch Whisky compares unfavourably with 
that of Domestic. Our sales in the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, Rhodesia, 
France, Belgium and the Scandinavian countries 
all show progress and demand. As in the Home 
Market, however, competition is keener than ever 
in the United States in particular, through the 
increased quantities of bulk Scotch Whisky, 
virtually an unfinished product being exported 
at higher than consumption strength for reducing 
and bottling there, thus gaining an advantage in 
selling price through the method of duty assess¬ 
ment over Scotch Whisky reduced with pure 
Scottish water and bottled in Scotland. This 
competition through this reduced selling price 
can equally apply against domestic whiskies. A 
further serious aspect of the shipment of bulk 
Scotch Whisky for bottling abroad is the loss 
to this country of dollar currency. 

In spite of the severe competition within our 
Industry and the uncertainly of some markets, 
your Board feel confident that with improved 
social and economic conditions presently 
apparent, our Brand can continue the progress 
of the year covered by this review and obtain 
our full share of the general expansion of the 
sales of Scotch Whisky. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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capitalisation of Reserves does not by inference 
or otherwise indicate a higher ratio of dividend 
to capital in the future. 

During the finan cial year under review there 
have been various increases in wages and material 
costs and since September 30th last there have 
been further substantial increases which reflect 
themselves in costs and prices, and so long as 
these increases do not affect our ability to com¬ 
pete in this increasingly competitive world, qj 
reduce the purchasing power of the pound, tlnni 
they are all to the good, but we must never 
overlook: — 

(1) the growing tendency in overseas marker 
to increase their domestic secondary 
industries. 

or (2) tlie vulnerability of our economy and 
currency to the “repercussions of infla¬ 
tion " which are so adversely affecting the 
living standards, purchasing power and 
political stability of so many countries in 
the world today. 

CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 

We go forward with confidence knowing that 
our products enjoy an enviable demand and we 
currently enjoy a satisfactory order book. Whilst 
conditions in Europe have greatly improved, this 
cannot Ik said of the majority of the world 
markets; on the contrary, the financial and 
political instability which besets many countries 
present a challenge which wc must be equipped 
to accept. 

In conclusion, on your belialf, I would like to 
convey to the many thousands in your employ, 
in offices and factories or selling and servicing 
your products at home and overseas, our grateful 
appreciation of their valued help and co¬ 
operation, without which these results would not 
have been possible. 

The Report was adopted. 


Tin- 

Economist 


Subscription 
and Gift 
Orders 


If you would like to receive The Economist 
regularly please fill In your name and address 
and hand this order to your newsagent—*or send 
it direct to the publisher at the address below. 
If you would like to give The Economist to a 
friend, we will gladly arrange for a gift card to be 
sent with the first copy. 

Annual subscription by ordinary mail UK £60 Od ., 
USA $19.50: elsewhere overseas £.6.1 0 . 0 . d. By air 
see page 534. 

1-1 Payment r-. Please send 

u enclosed ^ bill 

The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 

NAME . 

(BLOCK CAPITALS) 


ADDRESS. 
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j RANKS HOVIS McDOUGALL 

rr 


A stimulating and successful year 

% E*trnrts from the Heritv: of the ('huinnan, The Lon! Rank, J,P, , presented t» members at the 

? . In mini (intend Meeting held ioth January in London. 


(f The year ended 31 st August, 1 <16 ?, has been itnc of strenuous effort for 
id/ those fomented in the successful operation of the businesses comprised 
in the Group and the further progress and development of off the trades 
in rvhirh see are engaged must involve a tbntinuation of intensive 
executive activity said Lord Hunk. 

Advances in technical and scientific aspects have been prominent 
in many directions and the commercial organisation must keep up 
with their practical application. The merger which became elective 
some two velars ago has brought with it many problems of assimi¬ 
lation and reorganisation in order to secure the greatest mutual 
advantages tor the enlarged Group. 

I would like to express on behalf of the Directors and myself our 
appreciation and thanks to all those who work in the Group lor 
their continued help during this stimulating year and the spirit m 
which all have contributed. All those engaged in the direction of the 
affairs of the Group place 11 ven high uiluc on personal relationships 
in our united family of businesses. 

Brain Markets and Flour Milling Activities 

The outstanding feature of the grain market in the crop \ear 1062, 63 
in sis the successful absorption by L .K. manufacture!** of a record 
domestic cereal crop of about 3,600,000 tons of wheat and 6,250,000 
tons of barley. The Group was responsible for dealing with more 
thun one million tons of home grown grain. 

Since the end of our financial \ ear the immense ami unprecedented 
purchases of wheat by Russia have resulted in a substantial rise m 
the world price of wheat and in ocean freight rates. Currently, 
therefore, the milling industry’s requirements, both of imported and 
home grown wheat, can only he secured at this higher level of prices. 

The modernisation of our Narious mills has continued during the 
Near and they arc being further equipped to deal with growing 
demands for Hour in bulk. 

There has been pressure on profit margins because of dumped 
imports of both flour and whearfred sold during the Near in the 
I’nited Kingdom at prices considerably below those ruling in the 
country of origin. We fully recognise that we have a dui> to assist 
home producer* of wheat but our problems in doing so arc made 
much more difficult by this uncontrolled dumping. 

The sales of our packaged Hours to the housewife have been well 
maintained in the face *>f increased competition. 

The popularity .of Ho via as a hading proprietary bread remains 
undiminished. 

Bakery Activities 

This year has been one of further expansion and modernisation. At 
many of our bakeries extensions have been built and new and 
additional equipment installed. Among the major de\ elopmenrs has 
been the building of a completely new bakery in Newcastle; u separ¬ 
ate cake factory is being established in Manchester, and a very large 
extension of our bakery facilities is nearing completion at Hnuiiord. 

Blue Cross Animal Feeding Stuffs 

The feeding of farm livestock has become a highly specialised art. 
With it the need for advances in the field of animal nutrition continues 
to be manifest and our Blue Cross animal feeding acth iries have been 
diligent in making new Knowledge available to the fanner. 

Agricultural Trading Activities 

I reported last year that we had secured substantial additional inter¬ 
ests in businesses trading directly with farmers, and we Ithnc been 
engaged during the year in building up this activity to play a fuller 
part in the service of the agricultural industry. 

The Agricultural Merchant has an important role in the farming 
industry and we arfc very conscious of our responsibilities to the 
producer of home grown foods and to the consumer. 


Other Activities 

1 mentioned last year the various nneilJnrv noth Iries of the Group 
-- wholesale groceries, importing, blending ;md packaging of butler 
and cheese, ihe manufacture of cereal fillers, seasoning and stuffing, 
the manufacture of starch reduced loods and also the motor trading 
activity. All these activities have continued to develop dm ing the \ ear 
and have made a useful contribution to the Group's piolits. 


Research and Development 

(. loser collaboration betN\cen our cereal ami oilier scicniisU and 
chemists has been a feature of the > car and sbudv N\ork has lu\ ndone, 
both on Group products and the deN elopment of new ones. This 
elfort Nvill he furthered by the facilities N\hich are now available m a 
new Group Research l nit which we have built at High \V\conibc 
during the >ear and recently opened. 

Ranks (Ireland), Limited 

Trading conditions in Southern Ireland vars muikcdU frnn'i yffirto 
v ear, chiefly caused b\ the climatic conditions and ihe effect the! huv e 
on the wheat harvest. 

This year has seen ihe first real attempt to set standards for the 
purchase of the home grown >\hewt; this is a subject of immense size 
and complexity, but I am pleased to see the eflorts that have taken 
place and 1 hope that thc\ will meet NNirh succcns. 

The results for the \ear are again reasonably satisfactory. 


The Financial Year 


Trading Profit (subject to 7963 

Depreciation, Interest and Taxation) £19,705,414 

Depreciation . 5,010,690 

Interest . 919,306 

Taxation. 6,860,201 

Profit after taxation. 6,915,487 


T 962 

£17,434*497 
4,328,025 
833*993 
6 , 385»893 
5,886,586 


The final dividend is 10% (payable on capital as increased by the 
rights Issue in the previous year) making 15% for the year. (1962 
9 % making I4" 0 ). 


Finance 

Our current plans for the modernisation of the bakeries and flour 
mills and the building of new bakeries Null require substantial further 
capital expenditure over the next few years. The expansion of the 
Group’s many specialised trading activities and of its research and 
development programmes will also involve considerable sums and, 
at the same time, it is desirable that funds should be available for 
acquisitions of other businesses as opportunities occur. Jt is antici¬ 
pated that over the next few years these requirements will exceed 
substantially the cash Honv accruing from provisions for depreciation 
and retention of profits. 

In these circumstances, the Directors ha\e decided that it is 
desirable to raise additional long-term capital. 

Prospects 

The results for the first quarter’s trading of the current financial 
N ear are favourable, and, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, 
1 have no reason to doubt that the Nsholc >ear’s results will be 
satisfactory. 


Issue of Convertible Loan Stock 

Oi dinary stockholders are offered 6 per cent. Convertible 

Unsecured Loan Stock , 19X5} $8 at per cent in the proportion 
of fi nominal of mio Stock for ei'ery five t 
Ordinaly Stock Units held on njth December t t 
One half of the new stock may be i 
converted into Ordimiry Capital in 1 966, i 
1 q 6? or 196#. Documents ivere posted on 
17 th January, 
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WESTiNGHOUSE BRAKE 
AND SIGNAL COMPANY 
LIMITED 

ORDLR POSITION ENCOURAGING 

MR PLTCR EWEN PUTS ACCENT * 
ON YOUTH 

The eighty-iliir<l Annu.il General Aleeting of 
Westinghousc Bmkc and Signal Company 
Limited was held on February 3rd at 82, York 
Way, King’s Cross, London, Nl, Mr Peter 
Eweit, FCA, presiding. 

Mr H, R. Baines, BA, Director and Secretary , 
read the notice convening the meeting and Mr. 
J. A. S. Hunt, FCA, representing Messrs Price 
Waterhouse & Co., read the report of the 
Auditors, 

Addressing the meeting the Chairman said: 

Consequent upon Thorn Electrical Industries' 
offer, I have already sent to you three Circulars 
in which I Have reviewed the present state of 
your Company and its future prospects. In view 
of these Circulars, I derided this year to send 
you the Report and Accounts from the Directors 
unaccompanied by the Chairman’s usual 
Statement. 

There is little that I need add to the in¬ 
formation which I gave you in my Ofctrnu* of 
January 21st. IlywcVer, aiders continue to K 
received at an encouraging rate and today, there¬ 
fore, I wish to reaffirm the confidence already 
expressed by your Boatd with regard to the 
future of this long established Qunpanv. 

I would like to draw your attention to the fact 
that since December 6, 1963, vour Group has 
been operating undet the unsettling influence 
of an intended or formal offer to take over the 
whole of its issued capital. Youi Board’s 
opinions Oil the Offer remain unchanged and. 
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therefore, they continue unanimously to recom¬ 
mend Stockholders to reject it. 

You will have seen from the Directors’ Report 
thaft Mr J. Griffith Hall, hpvjng attained the age 
of 70 years, has decided hot: to seek re-election. 
I have supported Mr Hall in his decision because 
I believe that it is important that younger irym 
should be given their proper opportunities. We 
on this Board would like to express our sinceie 
thanks to Mr Hall for the service he has given 
to the Company as an Executive and as a 
Director, in which thanks I am sure you would 
wish to join. 

Your Managing Director, Mr M. W. Shorter, 
who has served your Company with distinction 
for 49 years, has been appointed Deputy 
Chairman and has, therefore, relinquished his 
position os Managing Director. As Deputy 
Chairman he will be able to devote his time 
more particularly to the co-ordination of the 
affairs of the Subsidiary and Associated 
Companies. 

Mr L. E. Thompson has been appointed 
Managing Director of the Company. Mr 
Thompson is well-known for his technical and 
commercial ability in the field of Rectifiers and 
Electrical Equipment, on which much of the 
future of the Company will depend and I am 
sure his appointment will be welcomed cy y OL , 
and by his j pa iiy t'rTt-nds" in the Electncal 
Industry. 

We have in the Group many young men of 
great ability and 1 will do ni> best to see that 
they aie trained for future management and 
hi ought cm to more senioi positions as rapidlv 
as possible. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to say how much 
T and your Board have appreciated the many 
letters which we have received from individual 
stockholdeis expressing their faith in the re¬ 
covery of this long established Company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 

TWO TV SETS PER FAMILY 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeLiug of 
Radio Rentals Limited was held on February 5rh 
in London, Mr P. Perring-Thonu (the chairman; 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement: 

Before depredation the Group trading profit 
at £8,057,204 shows an increase of £1,148,740 
and after providing an extra £379,233 for depre¬ 
ciation the net profit subject to taxation is 
£3,129,802 (£2,429,106), an increase of £700,696 
for the year and another record result. 

The cost to the Group of television sets anil 
other equipment on, or for, rental is £5,069,375 
higher than at August 31, 1962, and part of this 
increase is due to the inclusion of the Dawes 
Radio Groups rental assets. The written down 
value is £1,100,092 lower at £10,453,726. 

Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 
Is. Id. (10id.) per Ordinary Share, making with 
the interim dividend of 3^d t (3d,) per share a 
total distribution of Is. 4jd. or 27i per cent 

cuRniMVntAfiNc; rtiruRc 

' i " 

While cur “ ” a satisfactory 

leye^ the putiuc iave not responded in any great 


numbers to the recent BBC and Trade publicity 
campaigns designed to encourage the installation 
of dual standard sets together with UHF aerials 
in anticipation of the commencement of the BBC 
second programme. If too many of the public 
wait until they have seen the contents of the new 
programme it will no doubt place a great strain 
on the engineering and other resources of the 
industry next season. 

With two really contrasting programmes the 
need for two set* per family will eventually 
become almost a necessity. Many of our sub¬ 
scribers will no doubt wish to retain the 405-line 
seL at the fepeciftlly reduced terms we now offer 
to meet such cases. Should this tendency 
develop it will lengthen the useful life of out 
405-line sets beyond the period previously 
estimated. 

I fed confident that your Company techni¬ 
cally, financially, commercially and competitively 
is fully equipped to avail itself of the oppor¬ 
tunity that technical and other changes, 
including colour, arc likely tq pre^pt in tne 
future. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
resolutions passed approving a share option 
scheme and an increase in the Authorised Share 
Capital to £7,500,0(8). 
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tAM & WrM 

INVESTMENT TRUST LTD 

HIGHER NET ASSET COVER 
The sqetmd Annual Grcnerfl Meeting of T- 1lW 
& West Investment Trust Limited was heldVn 
February £rd in London, Mr H. J. Vennils ([(,’ 
chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from the Directs 
Report for the year ending November 30, ]%* 

Following the rights issue in October, 19<^ 
of 800,000 shares at 5s. 3d. per share, the r - t 
asset value of each of the 4,000,000 Ordinrir, 
Shares in issue was 5s. 6.1d.j this compares wiih 
4s. 11.6d. for each of ihe 3,200,000 Ordinal . 
Shares a year earlier. j 

The value of the investments was £1.074,93) 
which showed an appreciation of £88,106 0r 
8.93 per cent over their net book value. Thi- 
compares with a depreciation of 1.13 per cot 
last year. 


Of the total, 28.4 per cent was invested in u u 
USA and the holdings in the Common Markei 
countries amounted to 29.4 per cent, the m.nn 
interests being in Germany and Belgium^ TlJ 
proportion of die invented Iri the UK h i- 
drqpced frfcm 35.7 per cent last yeai to 194 
per cent this year, due almost entirely to ik 
reinvestment abroad of funds temporaldy Ink 
In British Government bonds. 


Present estimates of income indicate that 
should be possible to recommend a dividend k 
the year ending November 30, 1964, oi not k. 
than 3.1 per cent on the increased capital 
The report and accounts were adopted 


THE BUTLER MACHINE 
TOOL COMPANY 

(Manufacturers of Planing, Shaping an 
Slotting Machines) 

A VERY SATISFACTORY RESULT 

The twenty-Hcvcndi annual general nu-em 
of 'The Butler Machine Tool Company Limiu 
was held on January 31st at Halifax, Mr James 
W. Butler (the chairman) presiding. Ti 
following is an extract from his diculsm’ 
statement: 

The trading profit for the year has been 
increased from £67,139 to £70,965 which 1 con 
sider is very satisfactory taking into account th. 
fluctuation of trading conditions which I men 
tioned last year, particularly with regard to tJi»- 
large number of Specials which we are called 
upon to make. 

It will be noted from the accounts that v,v 
have received no income from our trade invest 
menu It is expected that this ia only temporan 

Our Consultants are still working with 
and tlte process of re-organisation within our 
works continues. A further wgrks extension JS 
nearing Completion. 

The tax charge in the accounts appears high 
Jn the present accounts a number of differofic^ 
taken together make the charge for Jt?63 some¬ 
what heavy particularly compared with that for 
19W» mwmern ailqwa^ce? as wwjL m akm 
direct to reserve. 

orders are still erratic and altliougl 
enquiries are being received at a very high rau' 
there has, as yet, been no clear evidence of tltf 
revival which is alvvays being forecast. 

The Directors fed that the pqjiqy, not t0 p ^. 
more dividend than is actually ^w^ed* 
continue and, therefore, the dividend rema» iv 
At list year at 12$ per cent, 
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SOCIETY INTERNATIONALE 
PIRELLI S.A. 

BASLE 

Tlit Annual General Meeting of Soci£r6 
Iniernationale Pirelli S.A. was held in Basle on 
December 30, 1963. 

In its report, the Board begins by reviewing 
rtie activities of Pirelli S.A. Companhia Indus¬ 
trial Brasileira, which again had a satisfactory 
year, but future plans await reassurances about 
foreign investments. Capital was raised to 
Cru/. 12,000 million. In Argentina the Pirelli 
companies did well during the year and two of 
them increased their capital. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

The Gmadtaa subsidiary, Pirellf Cables, Con¬ 
duits Ltd., continued to suffer from conditions 
peculiar to the cable market, but the situation 
shows clear signs of improvement. Progress in 
Mexico was satisfactory. 

The results of Pirelli Ltd., London, reflected 
in their improvement the rise in sales. A divi¬ 
dend of 10 per cent was distributed. Pirelli 
General Cable Works did equally well during 
the year and recently, in co-operation with Pirelli 
S.p.A., set up a cable laying company, the 
Pirelli Construction Co. Ltd. 

The Spanish subsidiary* Productos Pirelli S.A. 
registered satisfactory results and its capital was 
further increased from jPtas. 200 million to 
Ptas. 500 million. 


551 

The Greek and Turkish subsidiaries have 
improved their organisation. 

Sales of Pirelli S.p.A. rose above the national 
average and a diWdend of 10 per cent was dis¬ 
tributed. A controlling interest was acquired 
by-the latter in Veith Gummiwerke A.G., onet 
of Germany's leading rubber manufacturers. 

Net profit for the year, including the balance 
brought forward, amounted to Sw. Frs. 
17,245,623.07. It is proposed to distribute a 
dividend of Sw, Frs. 9.— (Sw, Frs. 6.30 net) 
per share, equivalent to Sw. Frs. 9 million, and 
to carry forward the resulting balance of Sw. 
Frs. 3,237,466.77. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS 

KENT COUNTV COUNCIL 

APrOlVIMlNl’ OF COUNTY KANNJNO i 

oimr r I 

the ('minty ConiKil inviics applications from 
Chartered ’Iowm PtuniMTK tor the appointment i 
of C’oimry Plannlmi Olficrr which will hrcnmi* 
meant on Rio retirement of the prvtwnt holder , 
of the pout In October. UX> 4 . 

I he prcKcnt uulnry raone in respect of the 
ippuinmic-nt Is 14 . 4.14 h year rising hj annual 
mcnniuii^ to £. 4,110 h year. This will be , 
aicrt used and ihe in<-rrmeiilH rationalised in 
accnrdunct with the reiciu settlenicm nt the 
jaim Neuotiiitinu Committee lor Chief tinkers 
of 1 o, H l Authorities when deialls have been 
rretoril imin the Neuotiatintc Committee. The 
minim in nut salary will he fixed In accordance 
. 1 , 1 . ii,_. v ' lliuiilions and r.vpirkmc oi tin 
(Mson appointed 

Appluatlonv should be made on the prescribed 
form ulikh. louciher null I mi la r imi titulars of 
the .innidniment, muv K obtained liom the 
main nIiuiciI AnoliiuMons shoukl rench the 
uiKkrxiuned by Monday, Muit,b ‘I, I‘>k 4 . 

CmiuissuiK. uOier dll nils or indu ceils. will 
ojxr.kii .is ,t diMjiiulihcuiuin. 

4i. J, 111,4 M l S, 

< kik. ol tlu t ouniy Connell. 

( nnMiy t Urk’s Office. 

( oiiiiiv I Jail. Maidstone. 

kuiiurx 2 X. IOh 4 . 

T ill t Mike oi the I .oi d I'lisidiiii ami Mim^n r 
toi Ni.eiuv. i mimes .i ikmupal Itiloi inuilon 
Oflitu baviny spemil ex pel It nit in the pirpnr.i- 
rMiii of written niaien.il on lo liiioloi.hal ami 
bet. mlin MihjcclN. 

*llu successful t.indukae Mill be responsible 
mid i r ilir i luel liii'ouu. irion (Minn, mi ila 
pre pat anon or brel, ol diili mmlIun, jikI oi 
tt.v.s hnili lor tuibhi mill usiiuieil t ii i iil.mon. 
Ik Mill also have |r sliitn in siniulv ,iu; 
lo knuiuius I nun die Ikiss .out ol lie iiudl.i 1 
aid Horn pii\aic bodies llu work nonius i 
frnaniii imisiilia|mils wiih immi'iis ol iht , 
men and of 1 

ail ira.ii 

n In*: ibdiiy, iiluil'i skill in 
ioliiuii .il and nliliv 0 v s loi i ' 
• a is uildl . also o 

* Ion nlsar in it stieni 

Hie l klPUilo _ i in < mu 1 1 n 

mein old In an adi.^UartC. 

liim.dly this will lie a temporars*' appoint- , 
ilun „ 2 - .. * slaMr.h- 

1,11 m "'I tin. MKeesslul applicant, llie s.H.iTS 
be v: :.r n» ti ,"7 2 n,n. 

V|'l ,, u atlonN should bo addressed . to tin* 

1 1 . alisliitk m Ollki. i 2 Richmond hn.io 
V; I i h ill, N VI I 

TIIL UNIVERSITY Of 
MANCHESTER 

\pr>Jli Hums inc iniiied lor n\o posis of 
' 1 1 I UK I R IN St X 'It >1 f It 1 4’ in Ihe Dcp.nV 
J' , oi of Smml nrhi oomIohv ind Sociofokv 
Nai.in on {, y| Jsp-L-' I in i uiimim 

naii.d so In | y .iLiordlnu lo iiuulllieiiiioiis .aid 
* I'llune inker sin n of I S S ti and 

l tuhlri n\ Vthiw.ilUL Siliemi \ppluations 

“'""id be si nr noi laid limn libra.ny 2U, 1404, 

''**■ kmistiar, ilu llnktisu NfamheMcr. It 
,r >'i wliom luiilnr tuntksiluis afid hums oi 
H" in m.m [tiii> hi okf aim c) 

UNIVERSITY OF LDINBUKtill 


NORTH WESTERN CAS BOARD UNIVERSITY OF READING 


NATIONAL EXTENSION j 

COLLEGE 1 

This Is a new adult reuvhinu unit in i am- 
brldm uslna corrcspondcuct In addition to 
residential cihitkck and Ikika wivh television.^, 
l^ie College Is esc<andin% 'tty iiue-tly. It now 
retiuinta tut won na Pwwdblc a furthet Admtni* | 
Nfrailve Officer whose responsibilities inuy lnelud^l 
the iiraunisRilon nt courses for hrlntdng womett j 
Krudiiatcs hack to teaching, emirses in ivle^i 
nunks. •* O " level Mulhrmutics uud laiallsh.. i 
and a “ lunauugc bus “ proieit. The CHHcntUr 
Miuillt) for tile poHt is ihe ublllty lo act' , 
speeililv and with inliiaiive. Tspcrlence in 
bus ness or adult edmmion nould be helpful, 
but not iicei ssury 1 


Sl iNKIR ASSISTANT : 

IvCONOMICS AND STA JIS I ICS 
Vpprieations are invited for the above 
pBiislonablr apriointmcm in the Ivconomics and 
Stulisties Department at Board llraiimiurterH 
nftvv in Manchester but to be transferred to 
Altrincham in ubout 12 months’ time. The 
ctimmeiidnu salary will he not less than £ 1 , 4.40 
prr annum iit-cording to tfiinHjhi.nlonK <uid 
cupericnee 

< amJldntes nuist hold a tirst or second class 
Honours Drirree in Bcnnumies eomblned with 
ope or more of the following • Starlstks. Mathe* 
mutlcs. F.conomc tries, Operational Research. 
I*hey must also have had wtmie years’ expcrirniC 
In ihe aopllcathm of teohnkmes in rhea* Helds 
to business problems; either In industry or in 
a teaihlnn Institution. 


Salary will be on the uuivc idiv It inirrsliigr 
Sidle* LI ,240 X ihO — H.k'o AppliumtK 
dionld send a lull uccouni ol linir preMoiia , 
r\nn unii. lotieihei villi llu date they are 
available and piusent salary arraiiKemenis. to 
Hrlan J.nkson, Dircelor, Njiloiul I Mi nsiorf bus.ness probl 
< ollene, <“ Hussell Mr*.el. t umbrldre. 


The worK nl the department i. mainly centred 
on demand foreeastinK. load nseaich and niarkei 
rcscarili. and it is nlunnod iu cnyaac incrcHsinkly 
in aperallnual reuareh. The work is luicresting 
mul offers scone for imagination ,«nd initiative 
in the .tppllcitlion of the rile win t icLhiiUtuch to 
problems. 


HIUSIOI 401 1 I t.I Ol N 4 1 IN 4 I 
AND II 4 IJNOHK.A 

SCHOOL Ol* M \NAOIMI NT 

m w rul lor (he 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
ADMINISTRATION 

I lie C (iHeee, vhkli will shortly 
.uilimc iiinviisliy Minus, is dcvetonlnv 
l. .ii hum and rciauli In a luunkei of 
in v In Ids. I his lieu .ippnini nielli Is 
lor ihe diwlonnieui ol prok-ssion.d 
tralnlnu ol imlnsiii.il Imimnu iiDkitx 
\ nplimms should hv in..ilu.iu s and 
inusi have sub.j.miiul ivuniiu iu llu 
oivanisiiiion and oiHi.iftdii oi ii.iinum 
vwilun iiHlustmd m ms, I hi saluy 
i iui«i vvhlih is sum nlk nndei H'uw 
hi Hit N.iiionil Imoims < oimmsskm. 
is t: • 10-1.2 47-*. 

I urili. r mlornuiion ami Hums ol 
unidlMiliun may be ubUiiied Horn tile 
Sei re'Uiry and KcRistrat. Bristol College 
nl Science and IcihnoloH), Asbicy 
Don n. Iliisiol i 

PIcMKe ciuuic refirenec (SI (14 i 


ill I 


\li I Ml NT Ol* .\t*( OLN I IMj — 
I I < I CUI SHIP 


Apiilivarkuis are iMvired ftv ih* 1 posr of 1 

I miti m 1 1i i_ ibovi depai ihieiu Mu sal.uy 
b'li is 11,240 s Jbno—£ 14410 ! Bar; %i *> 40.4 

II I h"o \ EMI — £ 2 .l> 0 „’wifill plate men i 
■"'"idiiiij i, t uuallluaiioiis mul evoerume mul 
"bli suiicrajinualuNi bciwltl muMitmily uhoWHim' 

; h *ie 'inolu.ibic. Ihe Miecesslul enodulaie will 

niukt i hv dlrcMion ol ihe 1 ‘roUSsor »>l 
' vnuuiniH and Hiislness Method amt will be 
'I'wud io lime Mims prauual t mu iicncc m 
njiiavry of costing and manuacmem aueoumms 
,l1 1 noon vwukipu kiipwledas of iieiouuiiiiN 
’•MiMis .uni laxuilun. ile wdi K' cxpviud 
" 1 "u- up opiy ( i M (j^tpher I. J‘*M, nr us soon 
V 1 v h 11 tM* tls possible. ApnrpprtKir aemiemie 
Pioissshnitti (jiullvnuiiteis arc essuiiiul. 

hiinher pRfticiilux tnny be ishndned from ilu * 1 
"irrslunod mih whom applkwlhm> isIt cnplvsi. 

* '"s ihe mimes of two referees, nhuuid IK 
M,,l «ed not |Bier ihim I chriwtry 2 d I 4 hi 4 . 

CHARM'S IT. ST 1 ART, 

Seereiafy fo the Urtl 4 «ryiiy. i 

r>. 


C OMMONWI \l III ItOSOMK «UM. 

Ml I I II has a ' ai am i i.u in Konomic 
Assisi .mi Sal.uy in ilu si.d. « X4n io L I, k,‘I 
(tirade 10 or U, l‘W in n.4tT <(.iade Al 1 
iin'ordlim m tsperli nre f oninbmurv il N S l ) I 
siinwitiiniiHiIon schnue I In -dm wwK Oil- 
iiireii uii.ilihi.dion Rond deuri i In »ionornu I 
siiiiKtis whli posi-iii lulume e\pcrk n< e loi ilnj ! 

\ |>osi i 

\ooln nloiis luiirttf k on u uliini . in 

I smith i SLitelnry, C onnnomw .ill h l loiiomii. 
(onmiMlVv Mmtborouuli IIhiih. Pail Mill. 

I ondon N \4 I 


For further announcements 
see pages 542, 552 & 553 

UNIY1KSUY OF GLASGOW 


l>tTailed appllwdions. iminy ilie names of 
fvvo rifcrcLK, should be sent 10 the Jiceretary. 
North V'esLcrii tins Board, BridMewMtcr lioUKe. 
oo Whitworth Street. Manchesu-r, I. by 

1 i bi iiury 2d, l‘K.4 

markWresear^^^ 

4 leading tnuiuifactiirer of bill Id I nu products is 
sek-Kmu a itnin wlih a qualifiutHon in eionomks 
and a knmvkcluc ol Salts piiKtdurts for apcelal 
work in its Market Research Department 
l*ii ftrably under ill. I'irst class conditions of 
sltmil including pension scheme. 

Apply Personnel ManuRer. Box 1784 . 

CADET STATISTICIANS : 
HOME CIVIL SERVICE 

Pons-onable poms for men and women nt least 
’.o mul under 27 on Aiivust I, 1 1 m »4 lexionsion 
tor siT\ice in M M. Forces oi 4 >vcrv*us Civil 
Si i\ in and/or iinoroved poNi-uradualt 1 exiHrl- 
uurl wlrli dome or Dip.Tech iprcfcrably with 
1 st or 2 nd class honours) in muthcnmlicx. 
oonomus, or oilier Hpnronrniie suHJccl ; final 
war siudents inuy apply. 4 adds will he 
ri uuliNd io mke one-ywui university emu sc for 
li'Hur tlcarw or posi-Rratluuli cvriiiuuic oi 
diploma in siaiisiks diirliiH l‘ip 4 -oh , those who 
Uii.ddv will heiome AssisUnl Sla'isilciMiVi 
iluinr I ondou salary sulle £H 4 G-tl I 6 U). with 
pimiioitoil prospeiis i» L.) %4 and above. Salary 
dufiiic' L.mrse m Inner London <1745 in 

iiiuk i 21 ) t 7 <4 iu 4 )uliT London <t‘ 7?0 If under 

2 11 L 7 (HI ckw hi 11 Lnivtishv kestM'd; book 
eram Write ( Ivil Service 4 otprulsnion. 2.1 
Saule Row. London. W.i, tor further IffioriuH' 

11 < • n mid aniihcalion lorm. quoiinw 4 H20;(>4. 

( losinn dau libiuary 2 K, | l K »4 ( 1 .) 


INDUSTRIAL 

MARKET SURVEY WORK 

I ady or itenllrmun. nued 22 to 24, 
Wiiii Dearie u\ either Nuiural Sciences 
oi I lonomies iLgiilred lor Immsirlid 
Mmkii Smvey work. I la iiiuk will lie 
K'wn io siiimhle landulrtie 

Applu a lions ID! 

Suptitnlk luk nl 

(u iii ral Se.ivues ijVisonni'l), 

, Die Hrlilnb Oxyneii Coiiumhu Lid.. 

\onn ( ircidar k<*ad. 

4 iKklcaooil, N VV 2. 


Anplicuridnii itre Invltrd for the newlydnstltured 
rrofewioriihip of Heonomlci, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
He«i»irur (Room 22 , O.K.B.), The University,' 
Redding, by whom applications niusi hr received' 
not later than .Saturday. March J 4 , 1 ( M, 


Graduates 

B.Sc. (ECON) 
& others 

Immediate 

Executive 

Appointments 


Two l ondon vacancies as 
hunch ivuindgei within h lurge 
international group of 
companies concerned with 
television rental. 

Successful applicants will be 
under 35 and will be appointed 
u not less ihan £1,250 p.a* 
plus car. 

A her very short training they 
will be put in charge of existing 
branch units comprising sales 
kind servicing organisation wilh 
appropriate staff, transport and 
other facilities, 

Exceptional opportunity. And 
exceptional prospects, too. 

Rkdm i union Phone : usid 2261 
2 St. Johns Road, 
Harrow* 1 Middx. 


I tCtiitfL: 


Sl^rQR LhCTURLRHlF \ND_ 


• rN KlLI lit \l I ( OVOMV 


rXppikiitlPnk are fiwMJkl fdi* a Scrtlor 
l.ciurvship and 4 I cciurcidiip ui I’ulku.il 
Ikoimmi. Abrfllc.aioox frbm c.mdid.iH's 

unerccfcd in tlu nlsloij o< vnnuwnn. ihouphi 
. ,itnnmu developtmrnf or Sumci tvonomns 
would bi p.u iu uhirly stiiiablc, bin iiunc whim 
lnu.rt.Mh lk cIkcwIic^c \hcudd not be dcumti 
liom apPl»mM Sulnry. KcRk . tl.*'St>.C2 I Ml per 
uiinum for I cOurtrs : £2,(ro-i2.44ii pc-r anrurni 
lot Senior 1 cciurcrn. Initial salary accord mi; 

io experience and qRatiBeiKiiini. F.S S.U. . 

Uinih altoviancB benrfiui, 

Appliiutlonn <d«bi Copk *0 should hi* lodycd 1 
not finer than Febraary ;s HW 4 , wfib ihe 
underdyned, trom whom further pariiculary may 

b« uhtt * ,n jO )Br y HUTCHI.SOS. ' 

SacrcLufy ui die Uniierwtv Court. 


Mil LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Apriu.iiimi•. .in. liiMicd U*r .n lci.niri.ship In 
kcPimmiLs VcNnaiM inuit.Ki will uit.tch, i<> 
iRipIkanis siiowin&ki tpactal' LuoU'ladue Vf ilw 
ifuinmimv oi ijkdiitdeVtilcUietf'fbuimrics. Sritnry 
4‘irtc U.25U V thO— X tKO -HIHW: 

ihcis.ifisr k £80— £2.150 a year. Plui too a 
yj,'.u I unduii Allowance wlili yiiperMnnualion 
tuncfiis and family ulkrwHiu'Ch. In as^uxliut-the 
shii'mK salary Lonsldermion mill be given u> 
u^ttw and experience, 

L opt a, ai ions, with the nanus of ihrw referoa*. 
sCuiuld he received nor Inter Hum February 26 . 
* J b» lbe AeslHLum Seursiuiy, Ihe. 1 London 
l Ol Iconornks Rnd l»ollile*«l 
..ii on Sired, Aldwyvh. LihiWob v -<iW/C. 2 ^ 
I £|Mm whom loriher parUuiliis rn.iy be obtalhed. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

brf ARTM INI* OF P 0 U 1 ICAL 
liCONOMV 

AppHeaiionsi are Invited for the po« of 
PI KSONAL ABSIXTANT CHciKRrth) in flic 
Iicpininuni nl PoJHkal Leortomy. Applkafus 
, should b< 4 >ruUtiotes or have adv/Htcud #ccrc- 
I turtal irniulnft ahil hibdncvs c*xivrlencc. Ihe* 
Mdury is in (he ramie ul' |«i 5 H to £850 with 
phk'inu acundfiitf (0 dunjlllcu) ious and 

expeTicnie. 

Finiher puriieului'x should ba ohfalned from 
The^beemory. The UrtltehOty. Aberdeen, With 
whom appikailomr (two topic*) should be 
Indued not later (hun I ebruary 22 . IV 64 . 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD AND 
SOMERVILLE COLLEGE 

JOINT APPOINTMENT IN 
ECONOMETRICS 

Thti Unlevrtlty dtoppacs to appoint a woman 
to ii Facility Lerturernhip in leunoipeirks to bfc 
held tn eonjunalon with a Lccturcmhlp at; 
^oQiyryUlc Collcye. Afkr one year Ihe leeiurcr 
will be elidible ftir election io an Official Fellow-, 
ahln. Univcraity ml pend tsubjevi u> puftsible 
uaB»Bimcnt in the case 1 of a person under 3 ID 
on the scale tl. 05 ikil.J 70 ncr annum, witb 
t.S.a.U. and, children’* tt|lowiinee,s. Further 
mformaUon, Including details of Julies and of 
the emolument a of ihe colkae appointment, 
from ihe Vcreinry of Faruhift*. University 
Ncoistry, OMord. Apphuitiopa by February 2V. 
19&. 
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MARKETING 


We are anxious In develop ns rapullv it possible oUr Companies operjtiny in 
[lie |Murm.«icuiKjl ami I ooj tiel«Js and art* convinced (h.u to do so requires the 
be si |-*ossihlf ivpc ot executives in till Departments In pat ticul.ir, the successes 
ti.irn.ml> lumy achieved In run very able marketing team* have emphasised to 
us thui 'Ac need more first class marketing men. 

We arc interested m hearing from marketing executives wiili experience in the 
fields oi ethical pharmaceuticals, proprietary medicihes toiletries health foods 
or other branded food products, especially ttiosc who alter a period with us 
in this country, would like to make their career m marketing or general 
nmnagemeiu in the Pharmaceutical Industry overseas Although we liuve ^oiuc 
spociiie appointments m mmd ranging in status from \ssiMam Brand Manager 
to Urand Croup Head, we urc looking primarih lor the right type of hum 
and are prepared to tailor the post to ill the man il mxes*ur> 

II writ haw ; 

(ff lifteJligenie. energy And Incl 

f2» Constructive imagination and the upacuv lor ongmal thought, hut at the* 
same time an understanding oi ific disciplined of market testing and 
market research and the ability to use them 
(3) 1 xperienec in the Helds outlined ubove 

Please mite in confidence to : H P. P Hodgkin*, Director, 

FISONS LIMITED 

12, Derby Road, Loughborough, Leicestershire 


BRITISH PAPER AND BOARD 
MAKING INDUSTRY 


Tin* Industry Is selling no a new department 
in us Trade Association to provide detailed 
cionomh information. * mmcmu service* and 
national and international aiatiailcal analysis 
Applicants should be mate, use 25-41, with a 
good Konomich degree/ prefcrsbly Industrial 
research experience and capable of dcvelopina 
a new service based on the existing statistic 
stall. Salary wauc aeuonHiti Co quutttlcarlom. 
within range £t,2<0-C..UO0 Pension scheme 
Apply marked “ Private ** to Setretuiv 
U P.B.M.A Plough Place, feuer Lane, 1 cm don 
l C 4,_ 


ASH RIDGE MANAGEMENT 
COLLEGE 

Kl SEARCH DIIU C I Oft 
Ii il proposed to appoint at A«hnd«j 
Munagetneni Collate a KcNcarUi Director who 
will be responsible tor having research under¬ 
taken in aiguiticam management areas and 
particularly the investigations needed for new 
course*_ to be provided in the future Hiuli 
jeademu qualification* and research experience 
essential. Initial salary i l.OOO-CJ.SOt) pu, 
according to expcrn-ncc and qualification* with 
mcmlH’ishir ot a contributory irer.umuittioii 
st. heme 

I ull particulars from 
The Principal 

Ashridge Management College, 
flerkliamsted, lictitordshne. 
i > whom applications, including the names of 
thi.c referees, sliould be submitted 


HOBSON BAILS & PAH I NIKS LTD 


MARKET ANALYSIS EXECUTIVE 


We are looking for a young executive, probablj 
with an tconomic* Degree, who ha* had some 
experience in »ales planning, marketing or 
marketing research with a major consumer goods 
manufacturer An ability to handle data and 
tamlllur|i> with Nielsen and other audits is 
desirable. 


The Job involves evaluating all marketing facts 
relevant to a group bf the Agency's account* and 
provides scope for buiJdtng up a considerable 
market my c.spciicncc 

Write, giving full details, to 
C D Credland. 

Marketing Intelligence Controller, 
Hobson Bate* and Partners I ul. 

Hobson House. 

15* Ciower Street. 

London W.C* 1 


For further announcements 
see pages $42,551 and 5$3 

U NUSUAl opportunity for young graduate 
or accountant to iom staff of well known 
consultant specialising In O Sc M and manage¬ 
ment accounting Must have good brain, 
pleasing personality and some background 
experience He will be given excellent training 
and scope for initialise. Box 17M9 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT BOARD 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 

LONDON OFFICE MANAGER 

Applications arc invited for the position of Manager ol the London 
Office of the Deciduous f 1 uu Board of South Aft tea. 

Dunes include the organisation and supervision of the Board s maikelimr 
arrangements in the United Kingdom and on the Continent of Europe. 
Applicants should have adtnimstt alive and marketing experience. 

Salurj according to qualifications. bu( not less than £ 3,250 per annum. 
Applications should state details regaiding age, education and present 
position of applicant. 

Applications, which should be received befote February 29 th, should 
be addressed to the Overseas Representative (Stall>. Deciduous Fruit 
Board. It Garrick Street. London. W.C.2. 


WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Department of 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
Applications are inxited for the post of 

SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

(interest or experience in Econometrics or Operational Research 
" Techniques an advantage) 

Duties to commence September 1, 1964. 

Salary Scale: £1,895 to £2,115 per annum. 

Further particulars and Application Forms, returnable by March 3!, 
19M. from the Secretary, Wulfruna Street, Wolverhampton. 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE IN MARKET RESEARCH 


The ftc^an-h Division of Odhatns Pres* Ltd . wish to appoint a Research 
Executive <>l Vnutr Sutus in its published and inter mil research the Division 
covers \ irrualls the whole range ot consumer investigation-^ ttitude. market imd 
readership studio (hi both nut" and .pcaaliM tteldsi and some opinion pulling 


It is expected that applicants will have had -Mile or muior responsibility, ©n an 
appreciate number of survevs (or problem fot multi non, sample and question 
naire desi held control tonstruciion of coding frames, thbuuition, and report 
prepurutu 


Applicants who will have most interest for us will be those whose experience and 
background embraces - > 


A. At least 4-5 vents’ survev research experience covdnng a wide range of studies, 
with at least two year* ui a high level of responsibility- ud or § a degree course 
m which statistics formed j predominant or prominent pan. Experimental 
survey-research work would he a strong recommendation, or also might research 
or experimental work in other field*, and in the latter case tlus would be taken 
....njt d the period sfrent on surve.v research were shorter. 


The salurv ottered will be commensurate with the 
indicated 


r&tpbnVibiliffek uni ttfcqt4i4JieiAs 


> • i ■ - ■ ; - : ■ i 1 t 1 

Write with full particulars ot qualifications, experience, age and present salary to, 
Personnel Manu^t-v: Odiums Press Ltd . % long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


Radio Eireann—-Telefis Eireann 


PERSONNEL MANAGER 

Radio Eireann invites applications for this imporuml senior 
post covering sound broadcasting and television. The required 
qualifications are: Wide experience in all aspects of personnel 
work, and a well developed skill in negotiation : A high standard 
of education, coupled with considerable ability, maturity and 
judgment ; A capacity for establishing an understanding with people 
as individuals and as groups. Age preferably in the range 35 to 
45 yeais. Salary will be negotiable at an appropriate level of 
management i enumeration. A Staff Superannuation Scheme is in 
force. The requirements of the post are such that the successful 
applicant will need to be an Irish national. The desire of candidates 
to have their applications treated in confidence will be stricth 
respected. Applications, marked “Personnel Manager,” should 
be addiessed so as to reach— 


The Director-General, 
Radio Eireann, 
Donnybrook. Dublin 4, 

not later than Febiuary 15, 1964. 


A QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 

is required bv 

THE CAMEROONS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

wlm.1i numugrs about 55.000 uctcs of tropical plantations near the coast 
of the West Cameroon and has large engineering and’ medical services 

Conditions of scrvicr include free passages, accommodation, 
electricity, and medical attention ; there is a bonus scheme and 
provident fund. Tours of duty are about 18 months followed by about 
3i month', paid leave in U.K The Corporation runs two infant schools 
for children ol management staff, and there are children's attowanees. 


Applicants, wno should not be more than 40 years old. should seed a 
short biographical noie to the Personnel Officer, Commonwealth Development 
Corporation. J3 Hill Street, London, W. 1, quoting Serial No. 892. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


REPRESENTATIVE 
IN INDIA 

London-educated. young <3«1 Indian 
executive with considerable business 
background (engineering and tfeamicais), 
fhlly familiar with Government policy 
and procedure* and with excellent 
contact* at all levels In Industry and 
Government, b available for appoint- 
ment as Resident Representative ip 
New Delhi. Would suit Arm* with 
plans for manufacture and/or■ expan- 
Mon of sales service* in India. Please 
write in toimdeiue to Box 1783. 


I f.. »*wsKni*., jonanaesouri. 

Africa, of highest standing, seek* dhec' 
accees to London market and indirect wp«' 
sentation a t Lioyds.-Tvrhe Box JV# 7 . _ 


OVERSEAS 

MARKETS AND SALES 
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HIGHER MANAGEMENT SPECIALIST 

is in a position to consider one or two commissions from well-informed 
lt nd far-sighted firms or organisations who have decided to explore and 
exploit the benefits to be derived from the pjtfefJcd use of managerial 
ps>chology. Fields of particular importance pklwde behaviour, appraisal 
and administrative structure as well as commwtei&ioiii in relation to 
authority and educational development It Win be apparent that this 
is one step ahead of current management thinking and present pro¬ 
fessional practice. Favoured areas of work ape teaching, lecturing and 
counselling combined with facilities for further research. Please write 
Box 1780. 


Home Study Courses 
Sc. (ECON.) LL3. 

I other external degrees of the University 
London are provided by the Metropolitan 
'lew. Al*Oj expert postal tuition (or 
ml oat Ion i, G.C.E., Accountancy, Bank bit. 
■ding. Start ary ship, facurance. Market! of. 
uUARANTEE Of COACHING UNTIL 
SUCCESSFUL 

^ rite? today for free prqpprctus and for advice, 
■ns subject in which imetested, to: 




1 Wt; 


mind your t ■ 

* - ■ • n e s s 

1 y o 11 

iv/iquacje 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


<Oept. 092). St. Albans, 
or .«ll mi JO Queen Victoria Street, 
IX A. City 6874. 


_ London, 

(Founded 1910) 


D uplicating, professional typing (tapes/ 
MSS), verbatim short hand, translating.— 
viabel hyles. (0 Beaconsileld Road, NJ1. 

CM' 3124. 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

Vuhey Hall (Hst. 1894) provides Postal 
(nurves in a wide range of - - 

tho examinations for London _ 

'ihrtc if entrance is Included) at moderate 
i,vog Wolscy Hall students passed London 
uni*entity B.Sc. Economics Exams.. 1930-62. 
rmnun ulso for G.C.E , Law. Statistic ul, other 
M.um—Prospectus (mention examination) from 
L Vt. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.L.. LL.B., Director 
of Studies. Dept. P.17, 


subjects for the 
Univ.B.Sc.Ecod. 



VVOLSEY HALL, OXFOR£ 


EXCLUSIVE HIGHLAND 
RETREAT 

Efghteddtl century mansion in 35-acre estate. 
Internationally famous cuisine. Three aolf 
course*. Riding views over Moray Tirth. Ideal 
■ntrp Tfer iiouring. shooting, itviung. seven 
mile* * from Inverness Airport. For gracious 
holidaying close to the heart of the Highland*. 
Write,! ffEWTON HOTEL, Nairn, Inv erne ss-ablre. 


BENGUELA RjULWAY COMPANY 

T !\c following preliminary tjramo result* for the year J%3 compared i ih die 

ir 1962 have been issue a. ——->— 

„ , 1963, 1%2 

kilometres run 6.924,515 "6(8‘»U 


P*tc.senacr Traffic : 
luurneyg .. 


Huge 
itffic: 


Minerals ... 

Other . 

Jiunsli Traffic: 

Minerals .. 

Other . 

Miscellaneous Receipts 


ns 

ts^udos 


1 sc udos 

1.357 

IK.M4 1)00 

1.295.000 

1 361 

16.092.000 

1.488,000 

2XR 697 
7(»v,062 

,3S.72«.OQO 
102,500,000 

231.847 
651 526 

2~-£08,006 

88^54*000- 

*05.442 
lbs 121 

2 5 g,499,00ft 
4IA.6l6.0e0 
16.3-2.000 

awa 

538407.006' 

' <09.900,OM 

13,316.000 


Total . 1,669.0T9 

Working Expenses in Africa .. 

Net Operating Receipts j.,,.. ZU.trCO.OlfeO 250.685,000 

„ Concession* Limited owns til the jctebcaktiret add 9o n ,. of the equity 

of the. Bengudu Railway. 


54 y. 521 .opo l. &3« .~JB9 iy5.Sb5.uoo 
334,8«LO0O 344,880,000 


TENDER NOTICE 

The Chief Purchase Officer, East Pakistan Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, EPIDC House, Mo;ijhceI, Dacca, invites 
sealed quotations for Supply of Broad Looms on C&F Oinlna 
basis. The quotations should reach the Chief Purchase Officer, East 
Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation* EPIDC House, 
Motijheel, Dacca, by 10 a.m. on February 20, 1964. The quotations 
received will be opened in public at 11 a.m. on the same day. 

Tender documents with detailed specifications will be available 
from the following offices on payment of Rs. 25.00 per set or its 
equivalent in U.K.: 

(1) The Deputy Chitf Accountant (Q, E.M.DjCV EPIDC 

House, MDtijhfeek pflKJ^ t ^ ! -. £ , , 

(2) The Liaison Officer, Ap.I-.b.d, 'WrtDC House, Kinchery 
Roa4, Karachi . t, ^ ; }l •; 

(3) The Shipping Officer, Eg.I$p.C., Building, Agrabad, 

Chittagong. • i, tl: v » „*• c . ■ .■ 



In London call Sheraton Hotels Reservation:,Office, 
Kensington Palace Hotel, London W.8. WEStern 75^6 
or 8121.. 


.4) The Shipping Officer, E.IM.D.C, 37, B, Dey Road, 
Khulna, _ _ 

v 5) M /■*.' Ahaxgtftnd Ltd. 4 ,"' Cbrotlfttiflti • 4 lords 

AveAuje* L,Qiidqn > ,B.C.3 1 . (Agentfi for EPIDC iaJ$K. and 

'' , ,mY. , ,.«# Ur, 

, * ‘.f, ■ ,, (l '. .;(■. * - A* 

MS- Chi afc . Purch jis fi y O i fSCCT i U nM*'*, 



HER 

3& 



HOTELS 




COAST TO COAST IN NASSAU, JAMAICA, 

. PU€faQ,WCO^V^P^^N£ZUELAiANt>ISftA^U . , 






Ist.-IOth. March 1964 


Free Fair visas. Book your accommodation in London. Speedy 
Flights by Czechoslovak and Polish Airlines. Fair Cards and 
details from Leipzig Fair Agency (Dept. F) 39, St. James's 
Place, London, S.W.1. 



We mean, of course, the long-term capital supplied to 
industry by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan — 
whoso financing has been playing an 
mil important role in the Nation’s rermirk- 
Uifl able economic growth. 


LONG-TERM CREDIT DANK 


Of JAPAN, LTD. 


Hsad Office i 1, jOtemacHI l-chom«, Chlyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


whether you’re Just buying a house or already own one, 
a Yorkshire “Homo” Policy is the key to a happy and 
contented life there. Thousands of homelovers arc 
investing in this type of insurance which covers, at 
modest cost, your house and furnishings against most 
everyday risks such as flro, storm, buist pipes, oven, 
broken windows and wash basins l 
See our local Brunch Manager, In- will bo pleased to 
toll you why . ., 

joYORKSHIREf* 

INSURANO 

THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YOBK 
and Becket House, 86-37 Old Jewry, LONDON E.C.2. 

Branches and Agencies throughout the world. 
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(nia /kin/: : ■ /Aci/tt/assr 


NORWAY’S OLDEST COMMERCIAL BANK 
Head office: STORTOflVET 7 - OSLO 

Artndal - Bagn - Dokka - Drammao - Etvarum - Fagtrntt - G|6vik - Hamar 
Hanafbss - Lena - Lillehainmar - Moj* - Mjrsen - Narvik - Otta - Trysil - Tynwit 



440 STRAND, WCC 


as Executor and Trustee 

To appoint a relative or friend as Executor or 
Trustee is not only an honour bestowed, it is a 
burden imposed. The Directors and Staff of 
Coutts & Op. have the knowledge atid experience 
to assume these tasks without tears. This is otie 
of the many services provided by Coutts & Co. 
and enhanced by the highly personal touch that 
is our particular characteristic. 


THE MITSUI BANK 
GIVES 

THE ANSWER 


Banking . 


' Trading 


'* Investing .. 



•. . Whatever your needs, the Mitsui Bank gives you the answer. Behind every Mitsui man stand 
|,ie experience, knowledge and integrity gained from three centuries of business. Japan's biggest 
commercially-established foreign exchange bank, the Mitsui Bank also stands at the heart of the vast 
family of Mitsui enterprises. It is your gateway to business with Japan. At home and abroad Mitsui 
ex perts are at your service, to give you the answer that will ensure rapid dispatch and the best 
'ciurns in banking, trading and investment 


THf MITSUI BANK, ltd. 


HEAD OfFICEn YURAK^CHO. TOKYO. JAPAN ■ 
OVENS E AS BRANCHES: 

LONOOH BRANCH -NEW-YORK AGENCY 

BANGKOK BRANCH-' BOMBAY BRANCH 

.BRANCH 

•—-*r 
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STOCK. PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THl BCONOMIST-EXTBL FINANCIAL 

INDICATOR TIMN 

(1953-100) (1935-100) 


Jan. 29 

:: I? 

Fab. 3 
„ 4 

5 


Nooa 

Cloae 

Yield 

Ord. 

Yield 

500 

Yield 



% 

Index 

% 

Shares 

% 

305-5 

386-5 

4-53 

328-9 

4-88 

110-57 

4*44 

387-3 

387-2 

4-54 

329-4 

4-87 

110-71 

4-43 

385-2 

303-3 

4-57 

32*’t 

4*91 

109-91 

4-46 

381-4 

378-0 

4-6S 

322*6 

4-97 

108-30 

4-53 

379-1 

379-8 

4-63 

324-4 

4-94 

106-71 

4-51 

381-5 

383-5 

4-SB 

327-4 

4*90 

109-35 

4-49 


High, 414*9 (January 3. 1964) 
Low. 343*6 (January 23. 1963) 


High, 352-2 
(January 3, 1964) 
Low, 279-6 
(January 28,1963) 


F T-ACTUAMES 
INDICES 

(April 10, 1962-100) Bargain* 
Marked 

Consol* 

Yield 

5-86 15.494 

5*85 13.918 

5*85 13.851 

5*87 18.189 

5*86 16.727 

5*86 14,958 


High, 117-95 (January 3, 1964) 
Low, 95-58 (January 28, 1963) 


Last Two 
Dividends 
Co) (A) («) 


87# 

82/3 

82/- 

60/- 

44/3 

£25»i4 

57/- 

37/6*4 


Prices, 1963-44 
High Low 
9911*, 98*, 

*?*S 


94 

95»- 


IT- 


9Bii,« 95*4 
90*a,« 85H 

96*1,* 92*! 

B4».4 78 

83*1,4 77 


82** 

104V' 

68* a 

7V,« 

102*4 

72*4 

441, 


751 4 

♦7*, 

60*4 

641a 

81*4 

37*4 


64*i?« 56*7 
55*4 48*2 


47* 

47'li 

87 


41 1 , 
401, 
81 * 


'i« 781, 

68*1,4 619, 

64,2 

Prices, 1963-64 
High | Low 


9H, 

105*2 

72 

106 

81 

95 

71 

93*4 

967, 

100*. 

10114 

52*1 

98*, 

100 


96 
57*2 
100 
72 
91 *4 
SO 
•71ft 
92** 
96 ; 
96*2 

55; 

90*, 

95 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Exchequer 2*2%.1963-64 

Savings Bonds 3%.1955-65 

Savings Bonds 2* 2 %.1964-67 

Funding 3%.1966-68 

Conversion 3*2%.1969 

Victory 4%.1920-76 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Savings Bondi 3%.1965-75 

Treasury 3*2%.1977-80 

Treasury 3*2%.1979-81 

Funding 5*2%.1982-84 

Redemption 3%.1986-96 

Funding 3*2%.1999-2004 

Treasury 54%.2008-12 

Consols 4%.after Feb. 1957 

War Loan 34 %.after 1952 

Conv. 3*2%.after Apr. 1961 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 

Consols 2* 2 %. 

Treasury 2T a %.after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 

British Electric 34%.1976-79 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

British Transport 3%..... 1978-88 

DOMINION AND 


Australia 3* 4 %...1965-69 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

Ceylon 4%.. . 

New Zealand 6%. 


Price, 

Jan. 

29. 

1964 


& 

?!** 

88 * 

94*4 

80*2* 

79*4 

77V 

98*, 

63 

66 *, 

95 

66 * 

42*4 

844 

804 


Price, 

Feb. 

5. 

1964 


SL 

937ii 

& 

96* 

88*14* 

947, 

•0*4* 

794 

774* 

98*, 

63 

66*4 

924* 

ts;: 

fSi 

4V, 

4V, 

85 

B0>, 

W'l 


37/» 2 

*%'/t 

33/1'a 

51/4 

l\',l 



66*4 663 l4 | 4 

0 10 





Price, 

Price, 

Red. Yield, 


Jan. 29, 

Feb. 5, 

Feb. 

5, 


1964 

1964 


1964 




£ 

s. 

d. 

..1965-69 

89*, 

89*2 

5 

8 

0 / 

..1974-76 

102 ? 

102 *$ 

5 

17 

0 / 

.. 1973-75 

49 

69 

8 

9 

01 

..1976-80 

100 * 

100V 

5 

18 

01 

..1978-81 

72 

72 

9 

4 

Op 

..1965-67 

94*4 

94*, 

5 

10 

Of 

..1987-92 

60 

58 

B 

3 

Of 

,..1959-89 

88*4 

88 

5 

17 

0 / 

..1967-70 

94*i 

94*2 

5 

5 

0 / 

,.1971-73 

96*i 

961, 

5 

10 

Of 

..1976-79 

97*4 

*7*2 

5 

10 

61 

.after 1920 

48*i 

48* 

6 

3 

6 f 

.. 1980-83 

93? 

93*, 

5 

14 

Of 

.I960 



5 

13 

6 


Atch. Topeka. 

Can. Pacific. 

Pennsylvania... 
Union Pacific . 
Amer. Electric 
Am. Tel. 8 . Tel. 
Cons. Edison.. 

Int. Tel. & Tel. 
Western Union .. 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer, Can. 

Am. Smelting ..., 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing.. 

Celaneae .. 


Middlesex S* 4 %. _ 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Jan. Fab. 
29 5 

$ $ 

Chrysler. 394 384 

Col. Palmolive .. 394 394 

Crown Zeller... 53*4 554 

Distillers Seag... 49*4 49 

Douglas. 24 24*s 

Dow Chemical.. , 66*4 , 69 

Du Pont. 2494 ! 255 

East. Kodak .... 'll54 M 64 
Ford Motor .... 494 504 

Gen. Electric ... 86 87 7 , 

General Foods.. 89* 4 88 

General Motors. 784 794 

Goodyear. 41 4 414 

Gulf Oil. 504 504 

Heinz. 434 I 43 

Int Bus. Mach... 524 '536 

Int. Harvester... 607 g 161 

Inter. Nickel ... 734 I 72*2 


27/6 22/14 

29/6 17/6 

50/6 39/6 

54/10*2 43/- 
35/44 27/3 

16/D 13/3 

73/- 53/4*i 

37/9 18/6 

66/7*2 45/- 

61/9 46/6 

69/3 , 44/10*2 

1177,6 £13 

41/9 33/5*4 

32/6 22/9 


f: 

ti: 

74 p 

7 a 
6*30 
4 a 

■ 6 6 

4-4 o 

fit 

10 fc 

15 b 

546 

6*40 

3 o 

10 c 

11 6 
22* a b 

4 a 

4 a 
74 b 
144c 
64 a 
10 b 

10 c 
6 o 
10 6 

5*,b 

9 c 

16 o 
I U 3 c 
164 b 

11 6 

10 c 

5 a 

114 b 
5 a 
5 a 
7*2 b 
6*46 

9 6 
5 6 
54o 

ft' 4 ! 

8 6 
35 i 
214 c 
10*6 0 

tT?:n 

13 o 
t 224 o 


b 

»4b 
746 
74 b 
7 b 

64 b 

K8S 

1 

„ 9 b 

^2'55 c 
5 0 
74 « 

240 

? 4 S 

5 o 
4 a 

4 a 

9 6 
9* 2 6 
4* a o 

5 a 
124 b 
5 0 
5 a 

15 '6 

5 o 

3 0 
4*2 a 
7 a 
34 a 

6 a 

5 a 

10 c 
12 b 

44o 
10 6 

6 6 
44o 
33 4 o 

4 o 

2 o 
14*6 b 

IO a 
. |44o 

5 0 
11*40 
740 

29*6 b 

t34<» 

t334 0 
18*4 b 
T 18*3 b 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 

iMs, buc^r t fip 

Barclays. £1 

Uoyds. £1 

Martins.5/- 

Midland. £1 

Nat. Provincial.. £1 

Westminster *B’.£l 

Australia & N. Z.£1 

Bk. Lond.A S. Amer.. £ I 
Bank of Montreal... .$10 
ftankof News. Wales. £20 

farcla/t O.C.O..~£l 

Chartered.£t 

Hongk’g. A Shang. . .$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10 /- 
Royal Bk. Canada ....$10 

Standard Dank.£1 

Mambros...V- 

Esfer.::::::!& 

Unipn Discount. £1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking ...5/—, 
Mercantile Credit ,. .5/- 
United Domins. Tst... 5/- 
•MWERIES, Etc. 
Allied Braweries ... .5/- 
Bass, Mitchells A B. . .5/- 
Charrington United. .5/- 

Discillers.10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Harveys.5/- 

Scottish A Nawc. Brew. £1 

WatneyMsnn.5/- 

Wh fib read ‘A’.5/- 

WNG, PAINT, Etc. 

S ated Portland...£1 

1 Plaster Bd....l0/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crittall Mfg.5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright ft Wilson...5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons... £1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERY ft STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 
Montague Burton... 10/— 

Debenhams. 10 /— 

G.U.S.»A\,.,r/- 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lewit’s Invest. Tst... .4/- 
Marks A Spgncer *A’ 5/- 

Unitad Drapery.5/- 

Wool worth.5/- 


Priee, Price, 

Jen. 29, Feb. 5, 
1964 1964 


51/74 

46/1*2 

73/Hj 

34/6Q 

55/3 

£197. 


51/44 


35/60 

55/6 

£ 20 *. 

W 

m 

66/6 

50/9 

{$ 

15/- 

31/* 

14/6 

16/3 

13/6 

25/3 

22 /9g 

IB/3 

62/67 

ffl 

23^60 

29/74 

13/14 

14/3 

27/3 

25/6 

I 8 /H 4 

23/6 

17/6* 

41/- 

44/4*2 

15/1*2 


23/- 23/- 

22/- , 22/- 
40/10*2 I 41/44 
48/14 46/3' 

29/- 1 28/3 

ar* 

3l/7l 2 31/- 

60/1*2* 57/9* 


British Petroleum ... .£1 57/1 4 56/44 

Burma* Oil .........£1 63/7 4 62/3 


Yield, 


4 03 
9 -io 
4*44 
416 
414 

4- 78 
3 03 
2-81 

5- 15 
5*43 


15/- 

16/6 

13/9 

25/14 

23/4*2* 

Rfr 

29/4*2 

13/1*2 

14/6 

28/- 

26/- 

17/8*4 

22/9 

17/10*2* 

41/- 

43/6 

15/3 


Burman mi .........ti oj/f? 02/3 

Royal Dutch.20 fi. £l7* l6 |f £I7',II 

Shell Transport.5/- 40/4* 2 || 39/10* 

Ultramar.10/- 28/- 26/9 


411 


1& 

S3? 

1:8 

.5*00 

414 

4-33 

409 

4-36 

4-I8H 

4-I7**j 

414 

3- 25 

4- 24 
4*41 

2*81 

3- 96 
2-72 

4- 44 
6-21 
2-86 

1- 92 
4*81 

4-40 

4-20 

4-88 

4-60* 

3 28 

2- 83 
3 18 
4-83 
3*38 

1*89 

2*86 

3- 50 
3-46 

6- 76 | 

7- 21 
3-62 1 
6-14**1 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Jen. 

Fab. 

29 

5 

$ 

$ 

28*2 

28 

33 

331, 

29», 

297, 

39 7 a 

40 

407, 

41* 

144 

143*, 

84*, 

63*4 

56*2 

55 

32 

33*, 

7334 

747, 

27*4 

287, 

42*2 

41*2 

89*, 

90*2 

801, 

881, 

45*2 

46 

3334 

3334 

38*4 

3JJ, 

60*. 

587, 


; Jan. 29 Feb. 5 | 


Inter. Paper .. 
Kennecott.... 

Litton Inds.... 
Monsanto .... 

Nat. Distillers. 
Pan-American 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn.. 

Sears Roebuck 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil. 

Stand. Oil Ind. 

Stand. Oil N.J. 

Union Carbide 
U.S. Steel .... 

West. Electric. 
Woolworth... 

Xerox.. 78*4 


Jan. 

29 

$ 

32 

76*i 

67*4 

631, 

24*a 

591, 

817, 

1093, 

1047, 

477, 

70*2* 

643, 

8 l*i 

122 *, 

551, 

3l 7 a 

74*4* 


FRANCE Frcs. 

Air Liquide. .. 876 

Banquede Paris 370 ■ Sj 

Citroen. 158 

C F. Petrole.. 263 -1 

Cie G. d'Elect. 596 

Machines Bull. 190 

Pechiney. 188*3 

Printemps ..., 353-5 

Rhone-Poulcnc 361-5| 

S.I.M. 335 

Saint-Gobain.. 272 5| 

Usinor. 160 

Index ... 104 2 100-3 

High,... 107 2 (13.1.64) 

Low . 98 9 (6. 1.64) 

Dec. 31. 1963** 100. 


Frcs. GERMANY 

846 , A.E.G. 

365-8| Bad'che. Anilin 

138 Bayer. 

261 - 5] Commerzbank 
575 Deutsche Bank 
Hoechst Farb.. 
Kundenkredit 
Loewenbrau.. 
Mannesmann . 

Siemens. 

Thvsson-Huette 
Volkswagen ... 
Herstatt Index 


180-1 

181 

331 

347 

321 

257 

149 


| fan. 29 | Feb. 5 


542 

592*2 

557 

557 

513*2 

454 

1,120 

216 

590 

19734 

582 

104-46 


556 
592 
550 
556 
515 
443 
1,110 
215 
598 
I98l 2 
580 
103 99 
(3.2.64) 


High . 104-63 

Low . 83-11 (26.2.63) 

Dec. 31, 1 959-/00. 


CANADA $ 

Abitibi Pr. ft P. 13*4 

Aluminium ... 30 

Bell TaJ. 54 


Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43 = 10) 


1964 


Jan. 


Feb. 


425 . 

Industrials! 

80-31 

8108 
81 *21 


Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yiold 

Govt. 

Yield 

% 

Rail, 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

% 

3-01 

40 65 

4 33 

67-33 

3-30 

87*16 

4-16 

2-96 

41-09 

4-30 

67-31 

3-31 

86-95 

4*18 

2 97 

41-11 

4 30 

67-79 

3-29 

87-26 

4-15 

2 98 

41-12 

4-30 

67-09 

3-32 

87-26 

4 15 

2 99 

41-00 

4-31 

67-25 

3-32 

87-36 

4-14 

-High, 81 

•57 (Jan. 24. 1964). 

Low, 

65*48 (Jan. 

2 . 1963)7“ 



$ 

63 
35*a 
623, 
45*j 


AUSTRALIA £A 

Ampol Pet. 11/5 


Can. Brewer’s. 10 
Can. Imp. Bank 64*4 
Can. Pac. Rly.. 36 
Hiram Walker. 62>, 

Imperial Oil .. 457, 

Noranda Mines 41*4 
Shawmigan Ind. 4-95| 

Steel of Canada 233, 
Trans.Can.Pipe 35 
Montreal Ind. 

Index . 136 4 136-3 

High,.., 137 4 417.1,6$ , 

tow. (IS 9 ( 2 .M# 

l9S6m IQO. T 


Ass. Pulp ft P.. 
Aust. Con, Inds. 
Aust. Oil ft Gas 
Brit. Tobacco.. t 
Broken Hill Pty. 

G.J. Coles. 

Felt ft Textiles. 


41 *4 1 1.C.I., A.N.Z.. 
4-95 -MyerEmporium 
23*4 Ready Mix C< 

35 “ 1 


45/6 

68/9 

41/9 

29/9 

S//3 

19/8 

9/4 

54/9 

M/3 

12 /- 

18/4 


£A 

il/2 

45/- 

6S/6 

41/9 

29/5 

57/- 

19/1 

8/11 

56/- 

38/- 

11/7 

18/4 


Con. 

Woolworth ... 

Sydney ind. 

Index ... 371 74 369-47 

Higp.*...* 3ZS 06 (21.1.64) 


Jan. 29 Feb 

HOLLAND % I 

A.K.U. 541*4 520 

Bijenkorf. 876 895 

Heinekent .... 465 | 451 

Interunie (FI.50) iFI.207 'FI.206 
K. N. Hoogoven 613*2' 592 
Kon. Zout-Ket. , 845 81^ 

Philips (FI.25).. FI.156 2FI 149 
Robeco (FI.50). lFI.235 FI.233 

Rotterdam Bk. 353*J 350 
Thomassen ft D. , 765 " 74* 

Valeurop.iFI. 75-3 FI T4 

Zwanenberg .. 940 ’38 

Index... 347 8 342 9 

High.... 358 7 (9.9 63 

Low . 320 7 (3.1.A3) 

I953« 

JAPAN 

Ajinomoto .... 

Fuji Iron .. 

Hitachi. 

Honda Motor.. 

Kirin Brewery . 

Mitiub. Chem.. 

Mitsui. Elect... 

Mitiub. Heavy.. 

Nippon Elect.., 

Sony... 

Toyo Rayon ... 

Yawata Iron ... 

Dow Jones 
Average 1338 18 f#?',. 
High.... 1634 37 (5.4.43) 
Low. 1200 64 (/ 8 .» 2 - 63 ) 


100. 


Yen 

I Yer 

313 

1 in 

55 

1 * 

64 


305 


219 


135 


73 


85 


223 


386 


174 


58 



Ex dividend, t Tax free. ^ Assumed av*rage life, 7 years. { The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. 1 Ex rights, tt Equivalent to 8-0 s terl^* 

(a) interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Tear’s dividend, (e) To eerliest date, (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (t) To latest date, (n) Interim fince reduced or 
(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia ft Nyasaiand Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied b; the Montreal Stock Exchsnl - 
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THE ECONOMIST PEBJttjKEY 1, W64 

LONDON : NEW YORK : FRANCE 
GERMANY : HOLLAND : CANADA 
A U STR A LI A i -JAPAN 


U*T** 

Dividends 

High Low i ’WWW 

4/1 U »/3 ' 64* 

BS/J *S5/*V -UM - *■** 
17/3*4 U/I'i 4« 

91/- 7f/- l»4b 

45/9 W3 114 b 

411# c 7 d 

4V* ' ■: W? * + l + 

78 Jl •** ~ * - 

Ilf 


ORDINARY 


!£&!«* 
,1964 | 1944 


a* co,^ w r iHw< 

,w r 


i tan T&o 
Dividends 


9 1 e 

Vie 



ORDI 


P/fe*. f Price, | Yldld, 

JajvW* ; Fob- 5. iHk$.X> Co**r 
1964 | 1964 


Am:, British Pfcterd 5/. 


1 <L'A. Parsons 


PyS^Sjmbritif^ 


SS^Renub.P_ , , 

A7-fUymf4 .,. || ,. vjff | J4/ 


2# 

Th«^5fKri«^;i-: )iri j JSh 


.i& 
[2»‘ 
hmi 



44 6 ' 44 a Babcock k Wilcox.. - .£1 
| b 4 a John Brown.£t 

4<! J.fctfMgfcfc 

74b 24 n Swan Hunter 


IS c 6 a fohn Thompson, r .s7— 

+ 1 ^ 4 o t5 b Coventry Gauge... .10/-' 
.17 6 t3 o Alfred Herbert ... 4 .-£f 

' i74f , 74 n A1liedtror»Four>den.,..£f j 



174 e , 74 a Ainediror»rQur>diin.,.£i 

IS S S o Avery*..^ 

? o 4»*b B.S.A....aO/rj 4/9 

, 4*ao George Cohen.J/-| j/*64 ,,12/M* 


#«» 

•©/«: 

*» : fl«k 


SW-'i ... .. . 

Wt* , 'i,: -Ttf 

, 2" t wj/"*" j - IlyWy | Bo *45, b 

V-i*. w y * ■ 

J'Jti 530*. 

ts. 

|| , fv|k? 


5 <t Davy.Ash more „ 
, 5 a Guest V 
13 b Weed ? 
a Metal f 


68/104 49/~_ 


T- 


-Ashmore*. ,,*. .5/-*, ,1/1 i-fcB/6 

ft K«tn.,IJ tP# !*>/- 

..... . . i ..JK? h .“??:::::f &'4?$ 

7 b Tube Investments... .£1 ' 6?/44 

74 b Vickers.,...... ..£1 . ■ 39/74' 

10 b Ward (Thot, W.K.2 M/6 2/i 

10 d Wellman Smith Owen Sf»,« |7/6 , l <f7/L. 

5 ci Wood^LOucMw w SA: J |8/4 4 j ;W /|i ? 

134 e Allied Supplier* ! li/J^ , | ®7/i4 J 

10 a Assoc. British Foid*. ,1/- '7A Li 77- j 

4 o BovHI...44/3 . 

t4 b Brooke Bond ’B* \^. 40/6 

74a Pitch Uvell,....1/4 10/fc J 1 o* 



172/6 ,141> 






* 4?/6 120/- 

52/6 ' 62/4 

‘H/44 '414/3 
96/3 , 77/6 

59/? ' 

IBI/104 1 
2V44 
67/- 
71/6 

<6/9 

2 J/3 Ti/- 

lias/: 

23/- 

!•/»>, t4/*. 

I! fy 


10 o Tesco Store*. .1/- *6/74 f |, 6/6 , 

41 3 b BHtTArner Tobac... i 0/- it/- 2 14f /5 

1146 Gsilhiher.10/- 24/9 , 24/9 r 

10 . b Imperil Tobeeco.£4 43/- .43/6 

INSURANCE Ji 

' q CoirTmerciel Union ..5/- $$ 

... . -tlMlA CqWKf & Law Life...5/- : 54 su 

224 b 124 a General Accident ... 5/- I 4l A I 60A 

I ~40 b G e a rdi e n..I 16/6 j* 36/6 

. 100 c 50 a Legal ft General ....5/- 94 i 94 

\ 75 c IJ ,o Northern & Empl.£1 147/6 IdlA 

ftOS c , t20 o peart.5/- jo 

1,12314 c t2524ac Prudential *A».4/- 214 I 21 4 

15 a I62j b Royal.. .. .5/- 17 /-r \ 9§/6 . 

v ta 11‘4 b l» °^ ™ lgi ...... ft $6/9 I 85/6 

5 b Birfleld.5/- 17/3 17/f 

L2iib British Motor.,5/- 16/44 16/» 

20 c Jaguar C«r» ‘A*. . .5/- 9l/t#f 2 40/»H 

1*2 o Rofe-Boyce.. £1 29/94 30/6 

4 c Roote* Motor* 4 A r .. .4/- 5 /III 4 5/104 

174 b LeyJaod Motors. 1 1 100/3 100/6 

5 0 Brkbl Aeroplane., to/- 19/9 19/101, 

5 0 Hawker SidJeley.£1 j 30/9 31/^ 

t§ b 'OoWtYGroMp.90/- j 3T/3 32/3 

55 6 o Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- - 35/54 34/B 

IOS|4b Joseph Luca*.£1 '75/74 ,74/14 

24o Pressed Steel.5/- 1 13/64 13/9 

64 b Triple* • • • *®/- 31/74 . '31/44 [ 


a 

,5-24 
4* $7 
4’4* , 

3- 17 

*>m ■ 

-T12 

ik 

5 7? 

n. 

5<«^ 

511 

162 

3 2 $ 
*5-47 

B-oi* 

5 00 

5 89 
7 07 
7 20 

4- 10 
5 261 
2J2 
2-88 

I15j 

■3:*37W 

4 34 
3 87 
4’34 
4-39 


Ti 




ctereS/- 19/14* 

^_«WW 17/74 

WhemGrom. %fi 43/3 

Booker BtokffcC. It/- 22/- 

Bricith Hatch .,, .£1 

British Oxygen. . .vWi,, 

SHtWt Rop 
liictkf** 

De La Rue,...10/- 

Drege*....... 

Gottetner ‘A* .......5/- 

GAw6^. «£- 

«*w4»ni A Cr. DeM. tl 
- , - 44 00 ^*1' ^ .: 

04 a Hudson’* Bay.6tl<1l8l/f' 

2*bb ’* * * r. Trrrrr-r m v S / — 4 ■ ‘ t. “ 

7«fab LC.T...«4/- 

I 0 PUcoa ‘A* 28/7 *i 

National C«n4ng.. 53/9 

Poweii Duffryn.10/- 25/- 




fl. 

14 

itil 


"17/l4 *4 r M/W '* - 

»* « !?' 
“ S#■■■ 

Sr-:-- *44A- 




M, «/4 


S: 

2*4 

14 

1>4 


ll/3> 


WJ 

.wy- 


m 

41.^ 

n ib 
, 1146 
94 e 

21 

K> 6 



18/9 

%\ 
3V3 

sS/6 


9/9 

19/9 

32/- 

26/- 

21/3 


NL o 
2 « 
3 o 
Nil « 
64 b 
12*23 

'■1 
I n 


48/1*2 28/104 

92/22/3 
45/9 36/- 

77/9 52/24 

9IV^ 7|/3 
32/6 14/9 

27/6 " \tylWt 

«/- . 9/4*2 

WH>4 39/9 
19/6 1 9fTh 


5 b. 

6 dr 

■"1 \ 


5 o 

- 

6 a 
J4 ( a 

3 ci 

10, o 

i 5 0 

fitffec 
15 b 
5 n 

4 a 

12 c 

7 b 
‘ 6 b 

5 f 
34o 

5 <1 
II b 
-6 o 

74 b 
’ 5‘ n 
124 b 
64 0 
15 b 
2*b a 

6 c 
, 15 b 
‘ 34 a 
II b 


dal Tiruea.... 3/- 
nat. Pubmhing. .5/- 17/1 4 
1 of the World..5/- 29/9 


I 


2S/9 

38/7*2 

12/2*.^ 

24/- 

31/3 

M/3 

7E/6 

22/6 

34/6 


2 83 
6 06 
IH 

3- 93 
2-72 , 

4- 48 

4 ‘04**| 24 
>93 1 14 -w 
2 65 ; 2 W- 
4-59 | *4 7 / 3 

4-05 I 24 6/11 

I 82 80/- 

2«7 1 


T SS'» 

66 /- 

17/- 

26/3 

32/6 

w- 

, 5/4*2 
4/7*2 
64/6 


£*** 
55 c 
,•64 e 
8*2 b 
21 f 
fl *2 o 
104 b 

«4* 1 

7*120 

mhb 

51 

i0 b , 
30 b | 


5«h a 
75 a 
64 b 
54 0 

1 Oh# 
■20 b 

4 o 

2 o 
7**«b 

t2*2 a 

t3 o 

l 24 o 

740 

10 (T 


■ noHiH ilfling^. ,^ M acir 
Turner A NewaJL... Jtl, 32/- 
UnHever ,.... 1 * A,m 

Unilever N.V r , .77. r 
United Glass ,. .5/- 
Unlfed Molasses ..,. lQ/“ 

PAPJBI A NEWSPAPERS 

Rnanda* . f «5/- 

Pinandal Tlr— *’ 

Internet. 

New* of 
W. H. Smith R Son ‘A* £1 52/6 

Thomson Org’n...... 5/- 17/6 

S3?&R!»«xi4^JR: 

Purnell. SU 11/9 

Redd PapeFT.'. 7 ... . 4 . Ct 46/3, ’ 
WigghwTeege^ ,..^.£1 96/9 

ColYWe* .*...6^. AM I 27/74 

Dorman Long;.j.£l J<22/6 

Lancashire Steel..Cl 21/74 

South Durhem ...... ,£1 15/9 

Steel Co. ol Wales ..!.£! 20/6 

Stewaru R Lloyd!..... £1 

fafon Summer*.i. £1 

United Steel.......,. £1 

textiles 

English Sewing Cotton O '42/4*2 
Pine Spinnem ...... i d 28/ W 4 

LancMhide Cotton .. i. d 

Courtauld*. £1 

West Riding Worsted £1 

Wooleomber*.j.O 

Bradford Dyers .... i. Cl 

Calico Printer*.}$/- 

Coat*. Paton* R B..,:, £1 

jute Industrie*..10/- 

TBUST5, LAND R 
FRMHirT 

ADianne Tmt...... *5/- 

B.E.T A* Defd.;5/- 

Cable R Wire lew.. ..5/- 

PhihpHirt.i5/- 

4mi«Mtsiiel R G e ne n al'S/- 
Ci v Centre Prop*... .5/- 
City LondL Real Pv*w>. £* 

Land Soenritiea..... 19/- 
Lond. Cnty. Freehld. 10/— 

TEA R RUBBER 
Con*. Tea R Lands... .£1 


20/6 

29/- 

30/9 

2S/- 


I0/K>4 

2 * 4/1 

;34/f 

«/- 

20 /- 

29/4 

40/- 

72/- 

18/3 

28/10*2' 


W6 

41/2 

56/4 

ir 

18/6 

21/9 


26/7*2 
22/3 ! 

SEki 


88 / 6 . 




..... ^*/- 

lokai (Assam).£1 27/9 

Highlands R Lowlands!/- , 7/- 
London Asiatic... .*/“ i 9'g 
United Sua Betong_£1 66/9 


50/6 
' 26/9 

! y- 

'/tT 4 


62/44 

414/3 

77/6 

■■33 

\V/i h 

53/3, 

jilioi 

*>/- 


60 b 
10 
t5 
00 
70 
33 

5 

H» 

6 

362, 

26 

63, 

Nit 

100 


40 4 Anglo-American.... 10/- 303/9 
17*2 b ConsoHd. Gold Fields £1 , 04/3 

20 b General Mining.£1 130/* 

36 b Union Corpo/etion. .2/6,77/9 < 
420. b faeaState Geduld .. .5/- H5/- 

33 b W. Driefontem.10/- 91/3 

5 u WestePn Deep k A'... .£1 ,46/3 

4old n 


206/3 ; 

81/9 | 

131/3, 

, 79/6' , 

H3/14 
93/1*2 

_ r ...... 1 47/6 

135 b Western Hotfngc .*5/- 665/7*2 161/- 


7 b | Winkelheak........ ^ 


10/- , 21/7*7 21/16*2 

.....TV- M/- 64/- 

Anfie-AWter 1 . !♦/- , 65/6 ' 66/6 


164b:| Rh3|. SelcttonTst.£1 42/7*2 , 42/7* 2 ! 

74b' TanAn/RiaCefM.. 12/9 12/6 1 


, 200 b 


... - ,___Jen Defd. Reg. 5/- 131/6 246/3 

; IBI {BO* c Jf2*25 r t 1 Imecnai^Nickei.... n.p.v. <11184 **146 

r 324b r 7*2fl London Tin.4/- 1 ll/T^t 22/44 

1 *" 5 u. R.T.Z. ..l8>l:28/6 29/14 

10 e, Trerndi. 3/- 13/3^* »/** 


10 

55 


♦ 7 


7 b 

NIT 


4 b Anglo-Nemeke. .M 47- . 46/6 

J*2 «’ NrtcA OMW*wealde.'*fl/- -,20/6 20/- 

-4 < • Cunerd. £1 .17/64' «7/» 

4 c 1 Furness Withy. .£1 31/74 31/4*2 

i , 3 e‘j PRO Defd,.,... . £1 3*fr\ 51/6’ 

f yu l ' CRoyal Hair;.. r. . ... £l !6fL 5 ‘ fy/P*a 


4 85 
8 J 26, 

5- 33 
3*85 
8 “40 
7-09 
4-21 
7 27 
5*91 \ 

13-89 
I2*03h : 
lO-flB 1 

6 - 00 
6 f 09 | 
2 75 J 
7*15 
515 , 

(n) , , 

215 

4*85 

4- 64 
510 

5 - 99 - ' 
7 72 


J” 

2 

24 

1*4 

i ' 1 

14 

3 

2 

44 

:♦ 

♦ 4 

4 

5*4 

1 


A. LIC. Un. Tit,. 
Bank insurance.... 

Bank Units. 

Brit. fnd. Flex, lit . 

. 2nd. 

. 3rd. 

. 1th. 

British Life Units .. 

B. S. International . 
Brit. Sharehtdn. .. 

Capital Units... 


February 5 
16/10 17/8 


Community Un.,.. 
ComoPd. hLl'T.S. .. 
Domestic Unit Fd. 
Rtec*. Aded, D.., r> 
Falcon Trust ..... 
first Prpty, ’Res.’ * 
incofTM Units — 
TnuiFanciftrnit* .. 


, 6/5*2 
10/1*2 

& 

% 

*1/54 

14/6 

, 7/9 

*■, 

* 5 / 2*4 1 
U /** 2 
5/1'j . 
J3/t04 
5/IJ‘j 
: 67 49*2 


UNIT TRUST RRtCCS 

Yield 

3 *29 lawestmeea Trust.. 
( 3*5*4 M. RG.Gee. Tst.. 

3- 94 SegnndiULG-.^ 

5*15 Metals R Min*. ... 
5-21 Mid. Ind. N Gan. . 
5-19, Nat. B.I.F.S. 

4- 8J 1 New Imue'. 

3 -80 1 Orthodox 4dnit.. ^ 
3-62 1 Oversee* IPnits ,., 

1 4 02 ; Propits ... ..Hj 


February 5 


6/IO 

lO/R'a* 

6/8 

24/5 

27/1 

28/5* 

5/9*2 

13/1* 

15/2'i 

8/2 

1/T 2 

14/10*2 
5/6 
13/4 
5/7‘a 
14/7*2*' 
6/54 
7/3*- 


! 315 
508 

4- 97 

3- 18 
415 

5- 11 

4- 65 
3 69 


Scotbltf 


Scot^Unlts .. 

Security 1st. 

Shield Unit Fund 
Soudvern Uniu 

T.ET. Cap. 

- , T.ET. Inc. . 

4-99 | Unicom West. 
2*9f * Welsh prsfon. . 


6/2 

I U/74 

17/8 

M/0*4 

.a, 

IF 

5/04 

5/7 

7^4 

,5k 

j H/7 

j 9/'* 


8/7*. 

19/24 

U/Jl«a 

18/5 

M/B* 

S^Ef 

l^t*! 

4/9 

7/44** 

9/8*4 

5/4 

5/3*2 

22/4 

24f~ 

tp 

'V3- 


2*2 

1*2 

lh 

M, 


Yield 
1 2 93 
! 4 63 
i 4\51 
i 5*91 
; 4 -« 
j 3-61 

• 4-78 
3 05 1 


3 20 I 


! 2-79 
■ 4-89 | 
• -4-3J I 
4-73 
3 75 
- 4 06 
( 1*69 
I 4-64 
; 3-70 
i 3-76 


Yields 4>ased wwum 
l,CX. 10%. Lombard 
Hiorn Electrical, 20% 


asaumed divtdatndju—AaikA jr^fo js%l Auoc. Television. 4S3£. Wlstol Aeroplane. fl%. Burmah Oih 47*1%. DfstlHers. j0' r ;%. 

■aberd Rankings 12* 2 %* ^Montagu Tsieit, I7*»%. News uf the Wb#sfi TOHr iNbrtheen.-R Employer}’, R4%. Shell Transport. 10%. fM free. Stcetlpy, T0»^%. 
1,20%. VnWever. Ltd., 24 ■«*%. UnBevdf, N.V , k8%, ■ , ^ • 1 


K,. Gjbrtiess. l 9* ? % . 
Tesco Stores. 70%. 













































































THli UCO^OMXS'l' FJBaRUA^V , 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


LONDON 


Bank rata (from 
4*2%. 3/1/63) .. 

Dipoilt rata* 

7 days' notice - 

Clearing kinks 
Discount houses . 
Local authorities . ■ 
3 months' fixed: 

Local authorities .. 


2 

2-2U 

4'a 

4»a 


Market discount rata* 

(3 months') : % 

Treasury bids .. . 3M W 

Bank bills. 3»»u-3>'jj 

Fme trade bills.. 5-5*2 

eurodollar deposits : 

7 days' notice .,. 3V-3 7 * 

3 months'. 534-4*4 


Call money: 


luroetarling deposits 

Clearing bank* 


(In Paria) : 

2 days' notice . 

3*4-4 

minimum. 

iv5 j . 

M«W 

Day-to-day spread , 

3 months'. 

YORK 

4 7 u-4*a 

Treasuny bills 


Market paper - 

3*8^5 

January 27. 

Bank bma \.... 

February 3. 3*505 

Forward cover (3 months'). 

Certs, of deposit 

3 750 

Annual Interest coat, US dollars 



CQVBRBD AMITRAQ1 MARGINS 


Wadneaday 

Treasury bllla. 

Frlme Bank Bills. 

!uro»dollar/LfK local 

authority loans. 

fiurodollars/Buro-eterllng 


In favour of • 

New York .. 
Now York ,. 

New York .. 
London .... 


X 


These covered arbitrage margins show the differential* m 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
far the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above 


TREASURY RILL TENDERS 



i 

Amount (£ million) I 

r~ 

91 Day 

Dace of ; 

T endar ’ 

Offered 

Applied 

Average 1 
Rate of | 

Allotted 
at Max. 





Allotment 

Rate * 

1963 

91 Day 


s 

d. 

% 

Feb. 


200 0 

j 363 1 

69 

4 55 

50 

Nov 

1 

240-0 

428-8 

75 

5*08 

26 


B 

250-0 

450-1 

75 

0*62 

49 


15 

2SQ-0 

412*2 

75 

0-68 

50 


22 * 

260*0 | 

426*1 

75 

0*11 

41 


29 

260 0 

452-1 

74 

9-42 

53 

Dec. 

6 i 

260 0 

470 5 

75 

4*58 

22 


13 i 

240 0 

472-6 

74 

8*89 

45 


20 

220 0 

371*5 

74 

4*54 

34 


27 

240 0 j 

347-0 

74 

5 08 

63 

1964 







3 

220 0 

388 9 

74 

4 19 

44 


10 

210*0 

1 371-6 

74 

3 33 

33 


17 

210*0 

> 360-3 

74 

3*63 

38 • 


24 . 

210-0 

363 3 

74 

3-81 

36 


31 

i 

200 0 

! 383-3 

i 

75 

2-01 

to 


v On lanuary 31st tenders for 91-day bills at £99 Is. Id 
secured 10 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £200 million 91-day bills 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 


Treasury Bills 


Tender 


Tap 


Feb 2 2,870-0 1,729-7 


Nov 2 

9 
16 
.. 23 
30 

Oec 7 
14 


1964 

J a o. 4 

II 1 

IB 

25 


3.150-0 
3,170 0 
3.180-0 
3,180 0 
3,190 0 

3.200 0 
3,210 0 


1,791-9 

1,715-4 

1,711*9 

1.710*3 

1.758*0 

1.797-8 

1,822-6 


5.177 7 


Ways and Naans 
Advances 

Public { Bank of 
Dept. ! England 


195-3 

241*8 

233*7 

266-0 

236*3 

250*0 

246 3 
251 9 

393*9 


1*5 
2 0 


3,180-0 
3,160 0 
3,150*0 
3,100 0 


2.052*3 

1,985*9 

1,965*4 

1,917*5 


375 0 
303 2 
327*7 
199 9 


3 3 


Total 

Floating 

Debt 


4.795-1 

5,183-7 

5,119*1 

5,158*0 

5,128-1 

5,200-0 

5,244*9 

5,284-5 


5,607 3 
5,449 2 
5,423*1 
5.220 7 


Feb I > 3,070 0 1 1,919 5 ! 209 8 0 5 5.199 8 

P -vsitrcd 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

S hort-term interest rates in London last 
week edged a shade closer towards New 
York’s, although an increase of per cent 
in the cost of forward cover produced a 
fractional increase of percentage point in 
New York’s favour in the covered 
arbitrage margin on a swap of three- 
months Treasury bills, the margin rising 
to J.y per cent. Irt London, the rate 
on three-months UK Treasury bills 
rose sharply by io.2od. per cent to 
75s. 2.oid. per cent at Monday’s tender, this 
being the bill rate’s highest level since early 
December. The jump in the rate was pro¬ 
duced partly by a reduction of 46. to 
£99 is. id. in the agreed bid of the Dis¬ 
count houses, which have accumulated size¬ 
able stocks of bills in recent weeks because 
demand for bills by the banks has been 
running at a fairly modest level. There 
were indications that the Bank of England 
tender on behalf of its customers may have 
been unusually heavy. The houses, last 
week, were awarded only 10 per cent of 
their application, which is believed to be 
fheir lowest allotment since 1941. Total 
applications rose by £20 million to C 383 
million, although the number of bills on 
offer was reduced by £10 million to £200 
million, which is the total that will again 
be on tender in the coming week. 

In New York, the average rate of dis¬ 
count on 91-day Treasury bills rose only 
marginally to 3.505 per cent at last Mon¬ 
day’s auction from 3.501 per cent a week 
earlier. 

Credit in Lombard Street was relatively 
short during most of the week and the 
authorities gave varying amounts of help, 
although there was some easing on Wednes¬ 
day, when the rate for day-to-day loans 
slipped from an initial 3 k per cent to as low 
as 2§ per cent in some instances. 

Sterling firmed fractionally against the 
US dollar over the week, closing on 
Thursday at $2.79M:. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Issue Department* , 

Notes in circulation . 
Notes in banking dept 
Govt, debt and securities ' 
Other securities .... 

Gold com and bullion . 
Com other than gold com 

Banking Department 
Deposits: 

Public accounts 
Special deposts . ... 

Bankers. 

Others. 

Total . 

Securities 

Government . . 

Discounts'and advances .. . 

Other . 

Total 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


Feb. 6, 

Jan. 29. 

Feb. 5, 

1963 

1964 

1964 

2,294 7 

2.398 9 

2.407 4 

55 7 

51 5 

1 43 0 

2,349-0 

2.449-0 

2 449 0 

0-7 

0-0 

0 7 

0 4 

0 4 

0 A 

0 3 

0 3 

1 0 3 


10 2 


241 9 

253 2 

242 3 

70-5 

72 6 

71 6 

326 4 

336-0 

325 0 

203-9 

235-5 

248 7 

64-1 

43-0 

27 1 

20 2 

23 5 

23-7 

. 288-2 

302-0 

299 5 

56 5 

52 3 

43 8 

17° 3 

% 

15 5 

% 

18-4 


Banking department reserve. 
‘ Proportion " 


* Government debt is £11,015.100, capital £14.553,000. 
Fiduciary issue decreased by £50 million to £2,450 million 
on January 22nd. 


Spot 


1 

1 

Effective Lirmu 

j anujry 30 

US $. 

2-78-4*82* 

2 79V*’. 

Canadian $ 


3 02'4->i 

French Fr .. 

13-622-14-027 

I3*7U7I«4 

Swiss Fr. . . 

11*94-12-54^ 

l2*07J 4 -08 

Belgian Fr . 

137-06- 

*39-32* a - 


142 05 

37lj 

Dutch Gld.. 

9 9BVI0-284 
II 037-11 365 

10 08*4-09 

W. Ger. Dm, 

11•11 3 4 -I2 

Portug. Esc. 

80 15-25 

Italian Lira . 

1725-1775 

l74l*4-*4 

l4-5**a- 7 e 

Swedish Kr. 

14-27*4-14 70 

Danish Kr. . 

19 06*2-19 62 
19-71-20-30*? 

l9-33 7 §-i34*a 
20 03V>a 

Norwgn.Kr. 

AustrianSch. 

72 254-73 346 

72 25-28 

1 Official Un 

One Month Forwerd 

United States $ 

r 'rc. pm-par 

Canadian $ . .. 


*ac. pm-par 
Par-'jC.’dis 

French Fr. 


Swiss Fr. 


1 * 4—1 c. pm 

Austrian Sch . 


10 gro. pm-par 

Belgian Fr. . .. 


Par-5c- dis 

Danish Kr. . . . 


I 2 * 1-1 *i ora pm 
' l» 2 -l * 4 C. pm 

Dutch Gjd.... 


W. German Dm. 

l'e- r BPf. pm 

Italian Lire . 


1 * 2 - 2*2 lire dis 

Swedish Kr 


1 -*! ore pm 


February S 


2 * 7934 - 7 , 
3*02i |4 -s, 4 
• 3*71-71*5 
I2 08VI, 
139-32* t - 

J7<j 

10 0$f,-09 

, l74Mj-t42 
(4*51-5(14 
(9*54-34*4 
20-01V 1 ! 

72-27-30 


3 ! *- 1 1 *C. P<n 
, |*- , UC. pm 
Par-14c. die 
IV*|igc. pm 
13-3 gro. pm 
2-7c. dl> 

2V2'4«rt pm 

1‘t-V. pm 

•■■-I *«pf. pm 
1-2 lire dis 
Par-'? ore di* 


Three Months Forward 


United States % . 

5 iS*“ 3 i« c - pm 

Vsc. pni 

Canadian $. 

*4-*a<-. pm 

5 is- 3 ISC. pm 

Par-*ic. dis 

French Fr. 

... . ' * 4 -y• dls 

Swiss Fr. 


3*2-3« 4 c. pm 

Austrian Sch. 

20-10 gro. pm 

Belgian Fr. 

2-7c. dis 

Danish Kr. 

. .. 1 2-1 ore pm 

1 *4—1 *4 ore pm 
3 'b-2 7 ,c. pm 

Dutch Gld. 

... 1 3*2—3*40. pm 

W. German Dm. 

. . . 3*g-2 7 gpf. pm 

3<2-3*4pf. pm 

Italian Lire. 

.. . . 7*2-8* 7 lire dis 

6*2-7*2 lire dis 

Swedish Kr . 


1—*2 ore pm 

Gold 

s d per fine os. 

Price at Fixing 

250/8J< 

250/8* 

S per fine ox ... 

35-08*, 

35*08 


Investment Currencies 


Investment $ (London); % pm j 
Security £ (New York): % dls I 


13*., 

0 3 


12*4 

0-2 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 



April 1. April 1. 

Week 

Week 

Estimate 

1962. 1963. 

ended 

ended 

£000 1963-64 


Feb. 

Feb 


Feb. ?. Feb 1, 

2, 

1, 


1963 1964 

1963 

1964 

Ordinary 




Revenue 




Income Tax.. . 2,789,000 

1.9*8.303 1,887,548 168,214 

157,38$ 

Oth. Inland Rev. 940,000 

755,100 785.600 

24.900 

25.000 

Customs and 




Excise. 2,732,000 

2.240 172 2.286.962 

64,628 

61.057 

Total . .. 16,839,0001 

5,248.736 j 5,282.140 ^42,889 j 

248,01) 

Ordinary 





Expenditure 

Supply Services. | 6,139,00014 8*7.395 
Other. 748.000| 570,141 

Total. . . 16,887,00015.217,536 

Sinking Funds 42,000 30,632 


■ Above-line ’ 
or Deficit 


Surplue 


568 


4,828,2491117.6581167.677 

628.304 521 | 28* 

5,456,5531118,1791167,944 

31.458 200 ! 210 


4- + , 

205,871 144*510; 7f.W 7 


’■ Be(ow-lme " Net Ex 
dlture*. 


413,466 423.911 *42.205 47,017 

, 4 1 + 

Total Surplus or deficit 412,898 629,782 101,305 12, 


Non Market Borrowing 


Net receipts from ■ 

Tax Reserve Certificates 

Savings Certificates . 

Defence Bonds. 

Premium Savings Bonds 

Total . . 


5,415 

15,000 

35,535 

32.800 


4,665 -24.028 -> 3,717 
15,900 l.93o! W 

- 3,(34 

1 enn I 2,2w 


14,806 

35,500 


l,300[ 


88,710] 39,071 LIT,6941 


Ni-wspHper Authorised a 
N' 1 *Wspill's"! I Id 


Second ( Ihm Mm* 
11 ^7 Hide S> 1 rc i 


Post OOh-f Oepi On 1 

1 omldll *s \V I I L*l*-, 


* Net issues to the Civil Contingencies Fund £2 mill* 0 " 
m 1963-84 compared w«h £5 million +n 1962-63, 

Primed in tnnluul by St Ctcmenoi Press. Ltd.. London, t (.4, INjrtJ lulled bj T+tf Uct'iW"' 1 
V hit child I'll Porlurl on this UK JJd . Overseas 








































^THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 15, 1964 


THE ECOftOMISTOTH IS WEEK 


J i, r M. ',.1 . 


PROSPECTS 

Europe's Economies Inflation haunts the common market and divides experts on diagnosis and 
remedies. Whose advice is taken matters a lot to European politicians, to the 
common market, and to western prospects at large (p. 625). i. 

New anti-dnflation measures are expected from Italy (p. 636). 

Czechoslovakia tries flexible prices and offers consumers a choice (p- 609.) 

Aid Unpaid The problem of problems lowers on the horizon; the first step towards 
a solution for helping the underdeveloped countries is obvious—a hew 
international money (p. 578). 

B.Sc. (Broker) As part of the plan to integrate British, stock exchangcs would-be-brokers face 
the prospect of examinations (p. 642). 

Steel Companies Whatever else the threat of renationalisation may have done it has not changed 
the steel companies' approach to their shareholders (j>. 646). 

PARTNERS 

American Alliance Unless the ground rules of the alliance can be got right, British policy in the 
world will go wrong (p. 577). 

Home Away In Washington a new President and a new Prime Minister are looking at each 
other and at the world's troubled horizons (p. 591). 

In Canada an awfully decent chap has bowled a googly (p. 604). 

Cyprus Smoulders Continued delay in sending a peace force to Cyprus is a greater danger 
than the risk of getting the United Nations involved (p. 580). 

Channel Tunnel The British and French governments have played down a decision that will tie 
Britain physically to Europe (p. 628). 

Civil Rights In the American Congress the civil rights bill has made a good start but its 
finish may not be so good (p. 591). 

Euro-Eggs After a year defending its chickens the Brussels Commission is now having 
trouble with its eggs; this time however the enemy is within (p. 637). 

Mr Clore —Banker £ T -9 million has purchased Mr Clore a 14 per cent stake in M. Samuel and a 
seat on the board. The move could make Mr Wilson think again about his 
company taxation proposals (p. 644). 

POLICIES 

Macmillan's Way A lack of consistent thinking dimmed the boldest of Mr Macmillan’s ventures ; 

there is a danger that Sir Alec may make the same mistake of teaming a party 
without a policy of its own (p. 577). yf ' Y 

Britain's Bomb Should Britain get rid of.,toe bomb now dr-li^ai^jcn a bit tenge? ? ^ ,587). 

This year’s statement on defence does not try to answer this Or toy other question 
(p.586). • ■ Y ' • Y , ■ ■ i' ■ 

Polytechnic Science A government that closes its Ministry for Science cannot expect to convince 
young scientists that their future lies in Britain (p. 581). 

The United States is short of scientists too (p. 599). 

The Economist B Founded 1843 B 22 Ryder Street. St. James's. London. SW1 B (totalled contents on page 577 
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Mathematics in management. A project is under way. A dam perhaps... 
a new factory... or a programme of research and development. Today, 
using new operational research techniques, an AEI computer can progress 
the job from start to finish, link up all its component parts, and make 
sure that effort and resources are used to maximum effect. It can save 
money by spotting potential bottlenecks even before they occur. It can 
helpln assessing realistic completion dates and making sure they are 
kept. All with a speed and accuracy impossible by human methods. If you 
need project planning, talk computers with AEI. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED COMPUTER SALES 33 GROSVENOR PLACE LONDON SW1 


srioND r i \ss p»fcr\r;h j-ok //// n oj^ouisi paid \i viw vork. n.y. 
PuhlNltiU M.Uy cu:ry Smunl.ty. tifiy-iwo limes it yi-tir in V I oiuion. I nul.uiil. 
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Unlm correspondents specify to the contrary, the Editor reserves 
i the rigfti to prune individual letters to fit the space available 
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LETTERS 


Buses for Cuba 

Sir —The Leyland sale to Cuba should be 
considered in the light of the value of the 
Caribbean and South American market 
generally tb British exporters. 

I was recently in the Dominican Republic, 
and being still a British subject and the' 
owner of an English accent, I was verbally 
attacked by a well educated Dominican as 
to the reasons behind, and the naivctd of, 
such a sale. 

Anti-Castro feelings run high in this area, 
and there are many free Cubans in business 
outside Cuba, and many supporters of the 
free Cubans who can and will make future 
sales into the area difficult for British manu¬ 
facturers. , 

Moreover, Latin memories are long, and 
there will be no quick reversal of attitude 
in favour of Britain in this respect. 

It certainly appears to me, not having 
many of the facts and figures with which to 
argue, that the possible effect that the sale 
can have on future business in the Latin 
American area will greatly outweigh the 
value of this one sale, and that however one 
tries to turn the other cheek to political 
problems, they do play an important part in 
commerce. 

I cannot believe that the attraction of 
making a sale is now blinding the eyes of 
my countrymen to all other considerations! 
—Yours faithfully, A. Fenn 

Toronto 

Coins of Convenience 

Sir —Your article of last week (page 521) 
proposes an entirely new range of coins sub¬ 
stantially lighter and smaller in relation to 
value than that recommended by the Com¬ 
mute of Enquiry on Decimal Currency, the 
change being focused mainly on the white 
metal coins. You criticise particularly the 
size of the 20 cent highest value coin. 
The Committe of Enquiry, of which I was 
a member, shared your doubts about this 
coin and only recommended it experiment¬ 
ally, as it could be discontinued without 
penalty if, in spite of slot machine and other 
advantages, the general public preferred the 
use of two 10 cent coins instead. 

The effect of your proposals may be sum¬ 
marised as under, in terms of weight in 
grains per penny of value, based on the aver¬ 
age of one coin of each value in each 


range: — 
lima in: 

At present. 11.3 

Halsbury Committee proposals ... 8.7 

Your proposals . 2.7 

France 4.6 

Germany ... . ... 3.3 

Italy .., ... ... ... ... 5.3 

Netherlands . 5.2 

Switzerland . 4.0 

South Africa: 

At present. 9.3 

Proposed . ... 4.9 


Criticism of the weight and size of our 
present coinage from women’s organisations 
and other consumer interests was directed 
against our bronze, but not our cupro-nickel, 
coin. There did not appear therefore to be 
any fundamental defect in our cupro-nickel 
such as to require early correction at any 
price. The price indeed would be high in¬ 
cluding, as you point out, the abandonment 
of the weight/value relationship. All organ¬ 
isations which handle coin in bulk were 
unanimous, emphatic and Convincing that 
this weight/value feature of our cupro¬ 
nickel coinage is of great value, and that the 
operation of coin-counting machines is not 
likely to render it obsolescent for checking 
purposes. 

You also accept the task of replacing 
about 9} million shilling and "florin operated 
gas and electricity meters at a cost of about 
£40 million. Here again we were left in no 
doubt as to the complexities involved. 

You propose to impose both these upon 
the public at the time of decimalisation, but 
admit the possibility of two phases to be 
completed, by inference, shortly thereafter. 

I believe you have greatly underestimated 
the conflict of phasing and planning 
which such an operation would involve. We 
did not think that it should be added to the 
burden which decimalisation would place 
upon the general public. 

We did however realise that in the dis¬ 
tant future some more fundamental change 
in our white metal coinage might be neces¬ 
sary, and we endeavoured to suggest how 
this could be accomplished. It is quite clear 
that phasing and planning over a number of 
years would be required in order to mini¬ 
mise the cost of this operation and the in¬ 
convenience to the nation and to the indi¬ 
vidual.—Yours faithfully, 

London , SWy J. M. A. Smith 

Local Broadcasting 

SiR^—The commentary on local broadcast¬ 
ing in a recent issue suggested that the 
collapse of resale price maintenance opens 
a new field for local advertisers. One has 
onjy to look at the advertising columns of 
the local and regional press to see the 
healthy competition that has already been 
created in food retailing—a branch of retail¬ 
ing where price cutting has been widespread 
for some time. 

It cannot be said that these advertisers 
are " deprived more and more of outlets in 
a viable local press.” Whilst there have been 
a few closures of regional evening and 
weekly newspapers during last year, they 
only represent a minute proportion of the 
local press as a whole. The shrinkage, in 
the number of outlets to advertisers is only 
marginal. 

Having said this, perhaps I should explain 
that I wholeheartedly support the formation 


of local commercial sound broadcasting, but 
for entirely different reasons from the ones 
you put forward- I support their formation 
since I believe it to be wrong that the BBC 
should have a monopoly m local sound 
broadcasting.—Yours faithfully, 

W. B. Morrell 
Westminster Press Provincial 
London , EC4 Newspapers Ltd. 

Indian Congress 

Sir —Your Calcutta correspondent’s report 
on India, entitled **A Country Must 
Choose” (January nth), makes interesting 
te ading. But I must- say that his enthusiasm 
in criticising the Congress pjirty for being 
nebulous in its ideologies has precluded him 
from mentioning the most vital advantage 
which India has been able to enjoy under 
Congress—political stability. 

It should be admitted that while some of 
die recently freed Asian and African coun¬ 
tries saw coups d’6tat and revolts shortly 
after their independence, India has been see¬ 
ing admirable political stability, despite its 
vastness, its diverse population, the 
inveterate poverty and some of the economic 
problems defying solution. I need not say 
how important political stability is for any 
underdeveloped country; however, I should 
like to say that the credit for maintaining 
this political stability goes to the much 
criticised Mr Nehru. I would also clarify 
that this is perhaps the reason why Mr 
Nehru is non-committal in his political 
proclivities and quick in suppressing public 
controversies.—Yours faithfully, 

Bombay Sujan Rane 

Poblacht na hElreann 

Sir —I suppose that in the week in which 
The Economist finally discovered that the 
Republic of Ireland is not part of Britain 
(page 305), one should not crib about 
details. 

However, it is very tiresome that, after 
all these years, The Economist can still lapse 
into referring to the Republic by the wholly 
inaccurate title “Eire.” Constitutionally 
speaking Eire is correct only when speaking 
or writing in Irish (article 4 of our Consti¬ 
tution). The correct term in English is 
“ Ireland ”—or if you prefer “ Republic of 
Ireland.” 

Finally, the last sentence of the article has 
me puzzled. Is it not a good thing to see 
economics rather than emotion oil the 
approach of an election ? Incidentally, if 
your correspondent wishes to be poetic it 
would be as well if he got his quotation 
right: 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O’Leary in the grave.—Yours 
faithfully, Rosemary Fennell 

BaUsbridge, Dublin 
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•.. bound together; In smooth co-opera¬ 
tion ; with full value... the Delta Group. 
More than forty companies combine 
their resources and,enthusiasm to pro¬ 
vide in non-ferrous metalaand alloys a 
unique service that Is one of the largest 
and finest In Europe. 

The wide range and diversity of Delta 
products, in wrought and cast forms, Is 
abreast of industrial and metallurgical 
progress and is evident everywhere.., 
in bbllding, transport, engineering, 
power, ebrmhunlcCtron and sotentiflb 
development. f '' 




The Delta Metal Company Limited 


SA1/DC/DA1,*9f7 


EAST CREENWIQH 
LONDON S.E.IO 
SrMnwIcH Q123 A 71 St 


DARTMOUTH STREET 
BIRMINGHAM T 
Aston Cron 3STT 
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Successful business trips to Africa start with GHANA AIRWAYS...on the GHANA STARLINER... 
in the CONVAIR 990 CORONADO, one of the world’s toiost modern ALL-JET aircraft. 

Make your business trip a pleasure! GHANA STARLINERS offer you hospitality unique in air travel 1 
Relax and enjoy V.I.P. treatment from African hostesses — international cui9ine delightfully served — 
a smooth ALL-JET flight assured by experienced international flight-deck crews. 


if GHANA STARLINER if 

the only NON-STOP ALL-JET flight LONDON - ACCRA 

Ttfjice waoMy fligiil*' — 

Sunday doparllnq IS.40 hours — arrlvlnd 00.55 hours (Monday) 
Tuesday departing 13.40 hour* - arriving 82.05 houra. 


Ghana Airways still offers you the alternative / 

Europe Starllner route London/Zurich/Rome/Accra... / ‘ 
flying Britannia aircraft... every Thursday /. * 

departing 17.00 hours —arriving 06.15 hours (Friday) ^ 
DETAILS FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or from Ghana Al»ways ■ 9 New Bond Street • London W1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 1791 or Victoria 8121 


THE GREAT AIRLINE OF AFRICA 
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Nowadays you’ve got to do better than par to win 


To keep ahead of competition you've got to work on a sure footing. 
Among other things that means having a dependable supply of raw 
materials at stable prices. If balata Is one of the raw materials your 
business uses, a new synthetic balata from Polysar* (the world's 
first) offers exactly the benefits you need. It Is called Polysar Trans- 
Pip, The sources of natural balata have always been guarded by 
inhospitable Jungle. Output of this valuable material has varied 
Wlftafy from year to yean and prices have been unstable. 

In addition, cleaning and processing costs are high. 

Now Polysar offers you a constant and dependable 


CCS 


IHJLYSAk 


source of this unique material. PolysarTrans-Pip synthetic balata is 
clean, quality is consistently high, the price Is stable, and technical 
assistance is readily available. With high abrasion resistance, high 
tensile, tear and Impact strengths and easy processing, Trans-Pip 
synthetic balata is destined to play a major role In areas as widely 
unrelated as golf ball covers and adhesives.There is a Polysar tech¬ 
nical service representative and distributor near you no matter where 
in the world you do business. Let us put you in touch with 
him. Write to Polysar International S.A., Prudential 
House, Wellesley Rd, Croydon. Surrey. England. 


♦ Trade Mark Registered 


-■ . . 's.'J.K .1 ■ ■- ,-Wf > -ujf mi di.,1] 
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another matter altogether. ; ‘ 

Out in the open, enjoying the tingling. 


clean air, chewing gum can be both a help and a 
pleasure. In addition to its benefit in oral hygiene, 
the act of chewing helps to relieve nervous ten¬ 
sion ; this is one reason why so many people are 
discreetly using chewing gum today. 

Doublemint chewing gum is especially made for 
thoughtful people. Its ingredients are carefully 
selected, and its flavour has been double distilled. 
Next time a suitable occasion arises, try some 
Doublemint and see for yourself. 

- ?.'434.'3 



WITH PHILIPS 83 

PORTABLE flffiTAHOH MACHINE 


Id tha'WsM'tbi titfrr OMith# spotr-witb you can dictate anywhere. 

Tffl* towntf-bsw potttfel* cHetwtei* niscbWls Sturdy yet exceptionally easy 
flfetafnableall over ffte world. And it has a unique 
unwanted hobe»io you can use it in the noisiest 
suitouantjlfhgft. Mrnlafura tape qaatettes dtynlnate tape threading and are 

‘deeJgttMf fdj safe and easy posting. 

83 Portable 

h| .die^iniftect partner for Philips 82 
|ted dictation machine—the 
stf^£liiip6&*can be used and played on 
,bo#i. In |act with the 83 out and about 
and Jhjl %2 In the office, youVe the most 
useful dictation system ever I 

S3:55 gn». forcomplete basic equipment including microphone and carrying case. 
See and hear it at your PHILIPS office equipment dealer's or post the 
coupon for information. 



To: Philips Electrical Ltd., Dictation Machine 
Dept., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 


Please send me free information about Philips 
Dictation Machines. 



NAME...... 

ADDRESS. 


L.. 


ECON. »5.1 64 



1.PDM43 
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confidence In CRENDON CAPABILITY 


It was no colnbldsnce that Crendon was awarded lor tha third time 
running a contractor supplying warehouse and office accommodation 
for VW Storage Ltd. 

This latest project comprised 135,000 square feet of stores and offices 
and Involved the design, manufacture and erection of reinforced 
concrete frames with responsibility for all other building work to 
architect's requirements. 

Its completion absolutely on time and up to specification underlies 
the confidence which progressive Industry has in Crendon 
Capability today. 


mm CRENDON CONCRETE CO. LTD. 

S5f THAME RD., LONG CRENDON, AYLESBURY, BUCKS. Tel: LONG CRENDON 4t 


CRENDON 


As occasion demands the Crendon Building Sendee can also include 
such additional specialist services as surveying the site, preparing 
designs, obtaining consents and arranging finance if necessary. Why 
not find out today Just how successfully Crendon Capability could 
be made to apply to your new building project — write in the first 
instance to the Industrial Building Division , 


COMPREHENSIVE BUILDING AND DESIGN SERVICE FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES AND OFFICES 


The 

Economist 


Guide to Weights and Measures 

This Guide was compiled by the Statistical Department 

of The Economist for use within our own office; 

it was decided to publish it as a book to serve a w r idcr public. 

The Guide has now been out of print for some years 
but requests for copies still come in. It has therefore been 
decided to revise and extend the Guide and to publish a second 
and up-to-date edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and figures on the weights 
and measures of the world. For the most widely used units, 
tables of equivalents are given; 
for units that arc used only in certain countries and 
trades, conversion factors arc given. 

The Guide, price 17/6d. (U.S. $2.45) post free for cash with 
order, is obtainable from: 

Publications Department, The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.l, 

(PetitMal calk is to 103 Regent Street, please) 









Follow the Trade Winds with Nichimen 

, ' ; v ' . 1 1 'V, , , . 

They blow towards Japan, where Nichimen handles £450,000,000 worth Of trade each year. We have 
4,500 specialists all over the worfd ready to offpryou swift and satisfactory service. 

Our Imports, and exports cover everything from textiles to electronic equipment, $$ well as technical 
know-how and massive construction proiects. Ntchimen's 70-year history in domestic and international 
trading assures more,benefits and greater prosperity to the companies with whom we deal. 

If you would like the same assistance, our representative in your country would be delighted to serve 
you. Give him a call and see. 


8 Nichimen Co., Ltd. 

C‘.|*.0. Pox 18, 0*»k», Japan 0S#K4*;, 

Unta Nichimen Co,, Lid., London Branch ttjtf, 1 

Lonj^ Nichimen 

Duesseldorf, Immermaniwtrasse 13 Portal Nichimen 
8« Mllotiot 'Ni&hltnen ttalia S.fi.A . PldJtlw delta' 

Reprint &AU«W */*■■'* 

oth ^j »we ~ «» ■* « »**■< 

$ an mMSKP' 

LAGOt- MOMIAgA^^dlFKtlSllfJf lAGHDAD-KARAdhl - CALCUTTA-RANCC 
DJAKARTA <*ANGKQ|C ■ IAIGCH KONO • MANILA • SYDNEY * MELBOURNE, ETC 


•««si RERUN < MADftltt’ MUSSELS' NEW YORK* OWCAGfr 

w 
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“My delicate constitution 
needs the personal touch. 

So I plug Air-lndia flights 
every lime”. 

"Air-lndia cargo handlers in London and Tokyo 
nurse me on-and-off board, take special care. 

This Is, reflected In, AMndia’s ‘‘Claims and 
Issues" figures - the shrewdest Indication of 
operational efficiency. Only 0.22 claims dur¬ 
ing the 1961-3 period in relation to revenue. 

Small wonder Air-lndia’s 1962 U. K. freight 
earnings jumped up dramatically by one third! 

I’m obviously not the only one that does the 
plugging 1 " 

Flights are by Boeing 707:10 miles-a-minute 
fast. Every Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday to 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, Tokyo. The whole trip 
takes only 29 hours. Air>lndia’s freight service 
Is as close as your nearest phone. Contact 
us or your usual forwarding agent 

AIR-INDIA 

The world's first all-jet airline. Over 30 years of flying experience 

17/18 New Bond Street, London W.l. - Hyde Park 8100. 
And at Birmfnghan^Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester. 

In association with B O.A.C. and Qantaa 



DON’T LET THIS 
HAPPEN to YOUR 
BOILER ROOM 



NEVERASTEAM 
EXPLOSION with 


&k. BOILERS 



◄ 


au'to'fn,itu 


low cost i.tc.nn 

by 

Cl.iytnn; to mci 

■*t 

ci■ runnels from 

bOO 

to /;•• 00.1 ibs/ 

hr 


■ For three decades, with thousands of Clayton boilers In daily use In 
more than 100 countries around the world...no Clayton steam gener¬ 
ator has ever suffered a hazardous steam explosion! Basic Clayton 
design eliminates the danger of hazardous steam explosions, because 
the heating surface Is confined to a single continuous tube. Addi¬ 
tional protection lies In the absence of drums or headers within the 
fire zone. Electronic safety controls protect the equipment in case of 
water, power or fuel failures. 


SAFE STEAM 
THE MODERN WAY 

... a brochure which every consulting 
engineer or executive interested in 
steam safety and economy should read. 
Your FREE copy awaits your request, 
on your business stationery, please. 



EL MONTE, CALIF., 1I.S.A. Ctil. Addrt«: CLAVCO, EL MONTE 



CLAYTON 
OF BELGIUM. S.A. 

8TAATSBAAN TEMSE BREENDON* 
BORNEM, BELGIUM 
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North American Aviation- 
advancing the frontiers of science 


y\ 



The Hound Dog air-tofiirfafp jssile* bflt NOfp^jfericanftr til UiSvAir fljrcf. 1. ft r ^ 1 'f; ^ 




North American developed the first production* 
$ designed micro-electropic central computer, the 
lightweight FELICIA. 

^ AFi' 1 .tM ' 11 , 1 • > * "i,^. h ..,»... 

k 


^£03 Of HO 


NAA is developing compact nuclear reactor systems to furnish 
electrical power in space. SNAP10-A mockup is shown above. 



The P-104 Starfighter is equipped with en intergrated radar system by NAA. 



NAA bdttt the ftfcket engines 
1 ; for mjqitf ,U,$. apace achieve¬ 
ments, including all six man¬ 
ned Mercury flights. 




Today the scientists fchd engineers at Tlie resulting progress—in knoWledgftaad 
Worth American Aviation are explor- in technology—njtftkes possible ft Steady 
ing fn r "beyond the established fron- stream of Worth American contributionsio 
tiers in every field of science known to the military and space programs of the 
man Free World. 

Their ditioftvaries 'are leading to new North American Aviation is helping t* 
scientific advancements ift mafiy diverse ndvaatcdths frontiers of sci|ti||fi#ikWW- 
areas. Among theSe areas ofVeSearch are ledgS through these divisions* Atomies 
rocketry, nuclear' energy, electronics. International, Autonetics, Oolumbus, Iios 
microelectronics, space flight, life sciences. Angeles, Rocketdyne, Science Center Space 
and laser beam technology. A Information Systems., 

EUROPEAN HEADOUArr ERS^BtVI AMERICAN AvlATlON*. A., tenUSBiLAeO lH.ei»l«N<J»Ml,eS*EVa.eWIT*W LAND 
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STEEL AND THE NATION 

■— -■" 1 * 1 "r n . 

# ' 

/^Ni r ■ * - ■-"* -4^ -w- -| 

STEEL sells 
in a highly 
competitive world 

In today’s intensely competitive markets at home and overseas, Britain must have 
a steel industry that can sell and sell hard. The selling teams of 300 separate steel 
companies guarantee the flexibility and quick decisions vital to commercial success. 
Today, the reputation of famous names backs the sales drive for British Steel. To 
change from this to rigid, centralised control could only weaken the industry’s selling 
effort—and this must harm the national interest. 

STEEL SELLS THROUGH 300 COMPANIES The diversity of 
Britain’s steel industry is its strength. It enables the steel salesman 
with his specialised knowledge of markets to respond rapidly to 
customers’ requirements. 

STEEL SELLS THROUGH EXPERT SALESMEN Steel sales teams, 
greatly strengthened by technical salesmen, are constantly exploring 
new markets at home and overseas. 

THE RIGHT STEEL AT THE RIGHT PRICE results from the in¬ 
dustry’s investment in adequate capacity and cost-saving techniques, 
and from extensive research into new and improved types of steel. 


BRITISH STEEL 

works well for you 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION STEEL HOUSE TOTHILL STREET LONDON 8W1 




Robert Pitman is provocative by nature. He loves to argue and debate, think and probe. 
In his weekly column in the Daily Express he comments with pith and candour on people 
and events in every walk of life. His outlook is original, often unpredictable and never dull. 
Pitman, an Oxford man and well-known book-reviewer, is the complete columnist Whether 
he’s praising or debunking, serious-or IJ|ht-hearted, Pitman is always interesting. 

EVERY WEDNESDAY IN THE 
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Fun 1 © alt there! 


From Aptil Jsl, BOAC Economy Excursion fares 
to North America are lower than ever! Less than 
10 guineas down and you’re away! With jet (lights 
to 15 cities, BOAC saves you up to 17 guineas on 
your 21 day return fare (minimum stay 14 days). 
Boston is only £104.1 .Is., Miami £159. 7s.; and with 


TCA, Montreal is only £98U9s. You canplanyour 
trip to take in all the ftih of the World’s FAir! If 
you want to know just how easy it all is, how little 
it costs in North America, and details of the 
BOAC Fly NOW—Pay LATER scheme, see your 
BOAC Travel Agent or nearest BOAC Office. . 


Subject to (i'o V(7 it i tie tit approval. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


me 

M ' - -V V - y^y 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


RITISH ^OVERSEAS AIRWAYS C OR 1 P 6 r a¥» cl tf* A'rt ts : 'eb lit Aft d WITH TCA, QANTAS A AlR-IND* A 
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Macmillan’s Way 

S EVEN years ago this week it was announced that the bran-new British 
prime minister was shortly going to meet the president of the United 
States in Bermuda. There was no mystery about the purpose of that 
meeting. It was to signify a reconciliation after the breach over the British attack 
at Suez. This week’s meeting in Washington between another new prime 
minister and another, even newer, president has no such dramatic reason. But 
there are echoes enough and to spare. 

Where and how do the mutual duties of the alliance apply ? What is the 
balance of commitments that can and ought to be shared in the Near and Far 
East, in the military defence of Europe, m the deployment of the nuclear deter¬ 
rent—and in intercourse with communist countries ? The questions are still 
much the same ; and messages from our Washington and Canadian correspon¬ 
dents on pages 591 and 604 tell how Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s talks haVe gone 
during his days in north America. There has been much need for candid talk; 
but it is as true how as it was in 1957 that unless the ground rules of the 
American alliance can be got right British policy in the world will go wrong. 
Mr Macmillan could fairly say that this is where he came in. 

In a way Mr Macmillan has not gone. Certainly he has had no hand in policy 
nnce he pricked out Sir Alec to succeed him as prime minister in (October; 
and he said on Monday that he would not stand again for Parliament (he would 
not want, whatever his health, a bit part as a character player on the side 
benches). But it is no disrespect to his dutiful and determined successor to say 
that the men and the mode of the British government are still Macmillan’s. 
The premise is still that the coalition which is the Conservative party, between 
those who cry “ forward ” and those who cry “ bade,” can be kept together, in 
parliament and in the constituencies, only if the leadership is kept from the 
visible progressives. The ablest of them, Mr Butler, who has loyally taken on 
yet another great office of state and is making his usual intelligent success of 
it, has twice suffered for this. Mr Macmillan made a virtue of this necessity 
by launching out upon new courses under the cover of his position as the 
trusted tie between reformers and resisters. The liberation of British Africa, 
the bid to join Europe, the pursuit of accord with Rftfsia, all these were forward 
policies which the backward Tories, even though their heart was not in it, 
accepted from him. Right from the start, when he set about liquidating the 
Suez blunder while never saying that this was what he was doing, this was 
Macmillan's way, to advance by indirection. 

It was-the cleverest and most sophisticated political performance of our time. 
But it had a built-in flaw. It meant that the Conservative party at large was 
never really converted to what the Conservative government was trying to do. 
It meant that, in effect, the party could continue to have two attitudes tp most 
major matters whether of foreign policy, trade or the management of, the 
economy; it means' now, as Mr Heath has found, that among backbenchers 
“ competition ” and “ planning ” are equally dirty words. And, for all the many 
achievements that'stand to Mr Macmillan’s credit in history’s ledger, it meant 
that the policies in fa# pursued were ambiguous. 

' The choice was neVer firmly grasped and made hi economic polity between 
the requirements of competitive expansion and the protective cautions of an 
older fashion. The old truths abide: what is invested cannot be consumed; 
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the coat must, indeed, be always cut from the doth available. 
But the real crux now i§ by every Keynesian means to make 
the cloth as large, and as contemporary in texture, as can be 
contrived. The overriding need, for Britain as well as for the 
poorer world, for a fructifying enlargement in the availability 
of international means of payment has ttotyet been recognised. 
There were blueprints when Sir Alec Douglas-Home took 
over for the economic renaissance of Britain’s towns, regions, 
transport and education; but they mostly came from outside 
contributors, and there was no connected body of Conservative 
thought behind ffiem td stitch them together into a purposive 
policy. And -abroad there was the same ambiguity: the 
government could never decide whether the word it wanted 
was “ interdependence ” or “ independence Britain’s role 
in the world, like die future shape of its domestic economy, 
was not thought out 

T his it the system of improvisation that Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home has bodily taken over. This is the way of running 
thing s that, in his simpler way, be is ruefully learning. There 
around him So the cabinet room and beside him on the front 
bench are the reformers, put there by Mr Macmillan, flanked 
by resisters. There in the constituencies are the resisters, 
more often than not in charge, and the eager reformers, oil 
and water co-existing. The real reason for apprehension when 
Sir Alec succeeded Mr Macmillan was not that the party was 
going suddenly to look backwards; it was that the chance 
was being deliberately denied again of the look forward that 
the party, and the nation, so much needs; it put in question 
again whether the party’s young lions of reform really 
belonged, or were still there on sufferance. 

While there can be no congruent Conservative philosophy 
of government, there can be no congruent Conservative 
policy ; there can be only policies, some good, some bad. 
Even the biggest ventures of Mr Macmillan’s deft years were 
diminished to being pragmatic pieces, however bold or right 
in themselves, for lack of this frame of consistent thinking. 
The implications of African freedom in terms of a coherently 
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focused programme for the' next'stage of economic, pofifical- 
and military—arrangements with the new states were n< 
thought out When die brilliantly organised attempt to entc 
Europe was frustrated, no alternative means of seeking th 
same purposes had been made ready. Mr Macmillan still sec 
his unremitting efforts for east-west relaxation in terms thj 
led him the other day to thank Presidents Eisenhower an 
Kennedy for helping him to get a nuclear test ban treaty. (Th 
whole issue of the bomb’s place in British policy is discusse 
on pages 587 to 589.) 

What Suez seemed to have done seven years ago was t 
face this country With the facts of its life in the twentiet 
century : with the need to found its policies upon what : 
could make by its wits of its present resources, not upon eithc 
its past glories or its future aspirations; with the need t 
recognise that Britain nowadays can pursue its objects, an 
serve its interests, only in association with others. Sine 
then these facts have been only half-faced, because the Const! 
vatives have been split-minded. All parties, of- course, at 
coalitions ; the Labour party, in office, would be at least n 
less split-minded; President Kennedy saw his thought-oi 
programmes run into the sands of Democratic coalition. Thi 
is the defect of the quality of parliamentary democracy, whic 
justifies itself over the years mostly by freedom rather tha 
by efficiency. 

Yet there are moments when the forward-looking men in 
party do get their head; these are the moments when th 
advance is sounded and progress is made. Very briefly 
happened after 1906. Bittily, and with atavistic overtone: 
it happened after 1945. Briefly again, it happened after 19$ 
when Winston Churchill, never a straddler, let Mr Butle 
call the tunes. It could happen again after the next electioi 
when it will be wanted more than ever before in this genera 
tion. But the hopes cannot be high. The Conservatives, i 
must seem, missed their chance last October to go forwar 
from the Macmillan way; and Mr Wilson, for all his serie 
of thought-out pronouncements, looks only too likely to b 
an improviser too, putting the best up-to-date face he ca 
upon his own party coalition. 


The Problem of Problems 

The first steps that should be taken towards organising extended 
aid to poorer countries are obvious, but are being ignored 


«Tt is quite dear,” said Sir Alec Douglas-Home at 
I Toronto this week, “ that the problem of problems in 
the years ahead is the disparity of wealth between the 
rich nations and the poor.” He devoted much of his speech 
to what has rightly become one of his main themes, now that 
he has hopes that the cold war may be thawing. With the 
division of wealth in die world broadly coinciding with the 
division of colour, we could be living uncomfortably dose to 
something like, a white man’s 1789, unless the liberalism of 
this generation can enable “ the poor and discontented to see 
the prize before them of the fullness of life.” Unfortunately, 
the Prime Minister did not make clear any new ideas on how 
this generation should accomplish this. Nor caii it be said 
that very much emerged from the debate on international aid 


•which the Opposition was staging in Parliament even as Si 
Alec spoke; Labour just said that it would set up a minister t< 
deal With the whole matter. The world’s poor ask for bread 
and we will probably give them Mr Arthur Bottomley. 

Yet the first steps that should be taken towards organism; 
a new, coherent and much extended system of intemationa 
aid are really fairly obvious. They would surely be impk 
mented if ordinary people could be brought to understate 
both the urgency and the economics Of the matter. Bm 
politicians rarely explain the urgency in sufficiently specific 
terms, partly because they are afraid of being undiplomatic 
to the Afro-Asians; and they almost never speak straight'} 
about the economics, because international Keynesianism > s 
still not regarded as respectable. It is at the non-political lew' 
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that most sense is still being talked. There need, therefore, be 
no excuses if we now jump directly from a speech by Britain’s 
prime minister to one just issued by an itinerant American who 
has become an impassioned advocate of international aid—to 
the speech by Mr Gerard Piel, publisher of the Scientific 
American , at the award of the Kalinga prize in New Delhi, 

His estimate is that the total rate of investment in under¬ 
developed countries at present does not exceed $20,000 
million a year, of which less than $4,000 million is financed by 
what he defines as net aid from rich to poor nations. This 
$20,000 million a year, which is less than one-fifth of the 
armaments outlays of the rich nations, is insufficient to cause 
development to go forward at a pace that will rescue 
developing countries from the usual, harsh, historical necessity 
of forcing savings out of their people. 

Forced Savings 

<fi TJecause history is so largely written by its beneficiaries,” 
JDwe probably underestimate the extent to which past devel¬ 
opment has been achieved only because some capitalist class 
or authoritarian government has been able to sit hard on the 
heads of those who were hurt by the first changes. This was 
true of England in the industrial revolution, where egregious 
Victorian moralisers have almost certainly obscured the pain 
and rebellion of the early days, as men were coerced out of 
the old Britain of unenclosed yeoman agriculture into the 
scientific new Britain of the slag heap and the mill-prison. 
It was true of the United States where, “ although historians 
continue to celebrate the frontier,” the primary fodder 
for industrial revolution was largely furnished by 35 million 
steerage immigrants; and where the American negro’s 
present determined drive affords another reminder for 
Americans of “ how the savings for the development of their 
country were corralled.” In the Soviet Union, the bitter 
costs in coercion of its brief and brutal industrial revolution 
arc now admitted by Russians themselves, although it is still 
pretended that the costs were due not to forced development 
but “ to foreign invasion, counter revolution and the cult of 
personality.” The picture has been a fairly consistent one of 
the first workers and peasants in a developing economy having 
seething cause for discontent, and of growth-hungry authority 
comporting itself pretty roughly to suppress it. 

If today’s underdeveloped countries have to go through 
similar periods of bitterly resented coercion before economic 
development is completed, the coercion is less likely to be 
exerted by a capitalist class than by their governments. On 
present trends it therefore seems very probable that “ the next 
few years will see the developing countries, one after another, 
come under authoritarian leadership.” Authoritarian African 
and Asian governments are liable to be extremely excitable 
and uncomfortable partners on the world scene. The rich 
countries, in particular those who have stakes in the one-crop 
and mineral-extracting economies of the pre-industrial poor 
nations, must anticipate that the fervour of the heated new 
nationalisms will be turned against them. This proliferation 
of authoritarian regimes among the poor may constantly 
increase the danger of war. 

The maddening thing is that western statesmen of this 
generation, even those who rightly recognise this as our 
biggest danger, do not see bow easily it might be avertible. 
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For the economics of the matter arc by now much less gloomy 
than historical pessimists might suppose* For die first 
in history it is probable that existing technology is now equal 
to the task of accelerating the increase of production ahead 
of the growth of population everywhere in the world. 
It is, no doubt, far too simple to imply that because 
$4,000 million a year of aid underpins a total of $20,000 
million a year of investment in the poorer countries, aid 
five times as large would underpin $100,000 million of it; 
and that $100,000 million a year of investment would be just 
about adequate to gel development really moving, because 
some committee of experts from some underdeveloped 
countries has at some time said so. Wild estimates of that sort 
should be avoided. But what is clear is that development in 
the poorer countries that are most ready for economic break¬ 
through, of which India is the most obvious example, is at 
present being held back most largely by lack of ability to 
pay for their imports; and that help to meet this could be 
supplied by the rich countries at singularly little cost. 

Barter Aid? 

he cost to rich countries of the present inadequate trickle 
of aid is fearfully exaggerated, in rich countries’ own eyes, 
by what Mr Piel cails “ Sunday economists ” (but this paper 
would prefer to cali non-economists), who have not wakened 
up to the difference between real costs and budget accounting 
costs in the modern world. There are two ways in which this 
thought barrier can be broken through. One, which arouses 
Mr Piel’s own enthusiasm, is by tied or barter aid. He told 
his Delhi audience that they could draw great comfort from 
the fact that the case for foreign aid, although not a popular 
cause in Congress, has 

nonetheless found direct resonance and firm support in the 
second most powerful economic interest in our political system. 
This is American agriculture. 

With less than a million farms in the United States pouring 
out enough calorics to feed a thousand million people, the 
United States government has found it actually to be politically 
popular to sell food surpluses abroad under Public Law 480. 
Under this law, food surpluses are sold to underdeveloped 
countries like India at world prices, but the American govern¬ 
ment takes payment in non-convertible currency which it then 
lends back to India again. The American farmer gets paid 
in dollars by his own government; that government is paid 
by running up an admittedly pretty bogus blocked credit 
abroad, but is also assuaged by finding in its own budget 
accounts (to quote Mr Piel) “savings in price support 
acquisitions, storage and interest” of surprisingly large 
amounts; the depressed shipping industry picks up extra 
revenue, the multiplier effect spreads through the under¬ 
employed American economy, and everybody is as happy as 
the lark. Looking forward hopefully tp the problems of indus¬ 
trial readjustment if America’s armaments spending starts to 
decline because of “ the acquisition of overkill,” Mr Piel sees 
every case for similar foreign aid programmes that would 
generate demand for the products of neglected and vital sectors 
of American industry, including, the heavy machinery builders 
and the machine tool industry, whose domestic business proceeds 
in cycles of chickens today and feathers tomorrow. 

If barter aid is the easiest way of breaking through the 
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flight barrier, then by all means let barter be resorted to; 
but orthodox bankers should be the first to realise that a con¬ 
venient way of avoiding &rt$r is to be found in a two thousand 
year old device called money. The real answer to the “ problem 
of problems" of this generation is to proceed at last to the 
invention of a proper international monetary system, one that 
would allow Keynesian policies to work across frontiers instead 
of merely within them. The underdeveloped countries should 
be given, on a discriminatory basis, large annual injections of 
purchasing power through the International Monetary Fund 
in terms of some new international unit of account. Those who 
object to the expense of this should be told by weekday econo¬ 
mists that there are in fact only two senses in which this credit 
could “ cost ’ anybody anything. 

Economics, Morals and Politics 

F irst, it would cost the underdeveloped countries them- 
’ selves something if the automatic covering of their import 
gaps so removed internal discipline from their own govern¬ 
ments’ economic policies that economic stimulation was pushed 
past the stage of genuine development into disruptive inflation. 
This can certainly happen, but it could also very easily be 
stopped if the central international organisation creating the 
credit showed any financial courage at all. Secondly, the initial 
cost to richer countries of such an aid scheme Would show itself 
in an increase in their balance of payments surpluses, paid for 
by the transfer to them of these new and Convertible inter¬ 
national units of account; this is not a form of aid which would 
be likely to worry Sunday economists unduly. 

After a while, of course, these export surpluses forced upon 
the richer countries would involve some real costs, if they 


Smouldering Island 

The risks of United Nations 
the risks of delay in getting 

E ight weeks after the Cyprus emergency erupted, it is 
lamentable that it should have to be included, as a critical 
item, in the already crowded agenda of this week’s Wash¬ 
ington talks between the Prime Minister and the President. 
But at least this is an issue that unites, not divides, the allies. 
Understandably reluctant though the Americans are to get 
caught up in yet another trouble-spot, they have sensibly 
recognised the need to stop the rot in Cyprus. The round of 
visits to Lofcdon and the eastern Mediterranean by Mr George 
Ball, the American Under Secretary of State, demonstrates 
their sense of urgency. 

Unfortunately^ Archbishop Makarius’s sense of urgency is 
not so well developed: He is gambling that the British troops 
will be able to keep control of the situation on the island, while 
he goes on bargaining for exactly the sort of international peace 
force he wants. It is a reckless gamble. So far the British 
troops, remarkably, have stopped a full-scale holocaust. But 
they cannot be everywhere all the time ; nor can they take the 
strain alone indefinitely; and With every incident the mutual 
hostility of the two communities smoulders more brightly. 
Practically no effort seems to have been made by the leaders 
on either side to lower the temperature. The telegrajm about 
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impose new inflationary pressures upon them. But it ^ 
important to remember the orders of magnitude involved, if 
some such credit system enabled poorer countries to spend as 
extra $5,000 million of new foreign exchange a year, this 
would double the present total of international aid to them; 
but it would add less than 4 per cent to the total value of 
demand entering into international trade, and much less than 
1 per cent to the total of demand falling upon richer 
countries’ resources from the internal expenditure of their own 
national incomes. As it would be given out in a way that 
would actually improve western countries’ recorded balances 
of payments, instead of worsening them, this extra demand 
might in at least some western countries prove more useful in 
promoting expansion than deleterious in threatening inflation. 
In that event, Mr Piel and other enthusiasts would be actually 
and soberly right in saying that a large extension of aid would 
bring economic benefit to the rich as well as tp the poor. 

But even if the economics of the matter for the richer 
countries were rather worse than neutral, the morals and 
politics of the case for expanding aid are trahscenderitally 
urgent. Historians will look back upon the failure to improve 
the international currency system, to fit it for international 
Keynesian policies, as the most extraordinary economic failure 
of this generation. They W 31 regard it with the same blank 
astonishment and impatience as most educated people today 
regard the failure to follow internal Keynesian policies at the 
beginning of the 1930s. And this time, as anybody who follows 
events in Asia and Africa must know, the penalties of ignorant 
inertia could be so fearfully much greater. How can pressure be 
mobilised on slow-moving western politicians to make them 
recognise this ? 


involvement in Cyprus are still less than 
a peace force there 

the alleged killing of 150 Turkish hostages that Dr Kutchuk. 
the Turkish leader, sent to a variety of world figures on Tues¬ 
day can hardly fail to send it higher. 

The amended Anglo-American plan for a peace force which 
Mr Ball has been putting across in Athens and Ankara (on 
the whole successfully, it seems), and which he presented to 
Archbishop Makarios on Wednesday, is believed to go some 
way towards meeting the Greek Cypriot objections to the 
original plan. It defines more carefully the mandate of the 
international force. The purpose is quite sitnply to keep die 
peace; but there are tricky political overtones, especially as 
a result of the gradual concentration of the Turks into all- 
Turkish villages. 

The new. plan also omits all mention of Nate and provides 
for a link with the United Nations, by the proposal to lay the 
peace force plan before the' Security Couqql to obtain its 
“consensus 6f approval.” This is an elaboration of the 
techniques developed by Mr Hammarskjbld and U Thant (who 
discussed the matter with Mr Butler on Tuesday) for 
taking action on the basis of the general consensus of a Security 
Council debate which ended without formal vote. But by 
Thursday evening it still seemed unlikely that this would 
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iadsfy the Greek Cypriots’ stubborn determination to getthe 
Jnited Nations, as they think, positively involved in the Cyprus 
§nd responsible for it; 

Agreement on the precise c6nnecfteft between the United 
Nations and the peace force has, for the British Government 
is for Archbishop Makarios, taken on an exaggerated signi* 
icance. The archbishop apparently believes, and his fellow 
3reek Cypriots with him, that the United Nations is the body 
riost likely to pull his chestnuts out of the fire. This can be 
io more than a wishful guess; and it is vastly dangerous to 
it calculations about the ultimate political settlement hold up 
he naggingly urgent task now of getting a peace force into 
he island. What kind of a political settlement can there be 
f the island first explodes into full-scale civil war ? 

r HE archbishop's motives may be understandable, even if 
they do him little credit. The deternlmarion of the British 
joverament to try to keep the United Nations at arms' length 
; less easy to understand. One argument was that a force 
rom Nato countries could be more quickly and efficiently 
rganised. This seemed a good poiut when it was first made, 
ut by now it has lost much of its validity. Another argu- 
lent is that to try to organise a peace force through the 
ecurity Council may be to invite a Russian veto and open 
ic door to Russian meddling. Keeping the Cyprus problem 
ut of the United Nations will not prevent the Russians from 
meddling, as Mr Khrushchev's letter last Weekend demon- 
trated; but it could give them an excuse for doing so that 
uny uncommitted countries would sympathise with. 

The Russians may well object, as Mr Khrushchev's letter 
nplied, to sending an international force to Cyprus at all. But 
ley might hesitate to veto it, just as they hesitated to veto 
le despatch of an international force to the Congo in i960 
Ithough they disliked the idea. And if they did veto it, within 


48 hours the matter could be referred to the General Assembly 
Which would be very unlikely to refuse a two-thirds majority 
to any plan accepted by Archbishop Makarios. 

Thus a closer involvement. with the United Nations need 
not hav£* the $pme people have conjured 

up. Nor need it lead to the kind of overriding UN u cOnfrdi 32 
which the archbishop seems to set such Store by and the 
British and Americans apprehend. The United Nations is 
in no position at the moment to finance a peace force itself. 
The British and Americans are therefore well placed to settle 
the composition of the force (it could come from countries 
willing to bear the expenses of their own contingents—pre¬ 
sumably mostly Canadians and west Europeans, with or with¬ 
out some Americans) and present it with its agreed mandate 
to the Security Council for broad approval. If Archbishop 
Makarios were more sensible than he is—and a free agent— 
he would settle for this: 

If, however, the archbishop insists on bringing the plan to 
a vote, and it is not vetoed by the Russians, this will not give 
the United Nations dictatorial control over developments in 
the island. If any problem arises Outside the competence of 
the peace force it will be hammered out between the United 
Nations (in effect the Secretary-General) and the political 
representatives of the countries contributing to the peace force, 
who can always withdraw their contingents—as several coun¬ 
tries in fact did during the Congo operation. No doubt it 
would be more convenient and more reassuring to keep the 
Cyprus peace-keeping task within the Nato family. No doubt 
it is distasteful for the British Government, which has borne 
all the burden so far, just to give way step by step before 
Greek Cypriot obstinacy. But it quite rightly decided three 
weeks ago that it could not go on bearing the Cyprus burden 
unaided ; it can hardly be too pernickety now about the terms 
on which it gets the help for which it has asked. Speed, after 
all, is what matters. 


Wrong Formula for Science 

A government that closes its Ministry for Science cannot expect to 
convince young scientists that their future ties in Britain 


r His must be the only country ever to have established 
a ministry to watch over the progress of science 
and then to decide this office was not worth keeping 
pen. Last week’s decision to dose down the six-year-old 
'ffice of the Minister for Science, and sboyel its responsibilities 
or civil research into a new and bloated Ministry of 
Education, shows a dreadful misunderstanding of the pro- 
esses of science. After this, it should surprise nobody if more 
od more scientists, with normal ambitions and a man’s nonxml 
upidity, decide to get out while the United States still has 
obs for them. Either, they can justly say, science is important 
0 the well-being of the nation and deserves better than to 
* demoted into an outlying and barbaric fief of the new Hogg 
mpire; or it is not worth a minister’s undivided attention, 
n which case why dp we spend , nearly three per cent of 
be national income on research ? - 
Whatever modem goyerptneoHuded. science is,, - it is 
ertainly not a species of education. Some of the organisations 


for which the Ministry of Education becomes responsible 
after April ist are industrial empires, like the £400 milli on 
Atomic Energy Authority with its big commercial business 
in atomic fuels. Others work hand in glove with industry, 
even to the extent of putting up money for new industrial 
developments. Wbat is an administration geared to the needs 
of the schools and universities going to make of this little lot ? 
Science in the last two decades has become more and more 
dosely tied up with industry, with industrial processes and 
innovations; it has also become a prodigious'and sometimes a 
prodigiously wasteful consumer of national resources. 

The needs of this kind of industry-orientated research 
(which is very nearly an industry in itself) are utterly different 
from those of the universities andlhe Colleges for Advanced 
Technology. The. two cannot feed down together. To demand 
that they should do so, especially in such a monster ministry 
as that now given to Mr Hog g, amounts to demanding a trace 
two-headed administrators, presided over by a two-headed 
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minister, using one head for their science hats and the other 
for their university mdftar boards. Ordinary onc-headcd 
mortals cannot be expected to acquire the split personality 
needed to make a good job of it. Who stands to suffer most, 
the universities Qr science, it is hard X) say —most probably 
science. It is significant that most of the discontented 
scientists who have almost too publicly aired their 
grievances recently have been quite generously supported by 
the Government, but penny-pinched to their exasperation at 
their own universities. 

Science, all £600 to £700 million worth of it done in this 
country a year, is much too important for the health of the 
economy to be booted around like this. The old arrangement, 
which made Mr Hogg responsible for a rag-bag collection of 
institutions and research councils not specifically the bailiwick 
of any other department, was a long way short of ideal; but 
it should have given the Government a breathing space in 
which to consider what was the best way to organise the 
scientific pump-priming operation essential to keep this a 
modem industrial nation. After such consideration, it should 
have decided that it had two possible alternatives. One 
was to set up a Science Ministry that would be responsible 
for all research, including that now done by other government 
departments, like Aviation and the Post Office. The other 
was to do the opposite, and make each government 
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FREEDOM IN THE ESTABLISHMENT 

^TT The Lord Chancellor’s judgment on the appeal in the 
^J| case of Dr Williams and Mr Wilson,—the two inunnm- 
JJ ated Essayists and Reviewers, —will necessarily have a 
very important effect on the comprehension of the National 
Church. It is not for us in these columns to enter into the 
theological questions at issue in that prosecution, but n is lor 
us, both as politicians and economists, to discuss any question 
arising out of the general principle that the Church of the 
nation should avowedly include within itself, and restrain any 
over-zealous sections within it from attempting to exclude, any 
really important phase of the Christianity held by the nation. . . . 
The result, we think, of the new decision will be as good as its 
principle. The great danger of an Established Church is always 
stagnation of thought, especially if the use of a safe ambiguity 
of language is permitted by the prevalent fear of such prosecu¬ 
tions as have now failed. The effect of the decision must be to 
encourage the free expression of theological differences ; all the 
clergy will now feel that they may express openly their real 
convictions without fear of heresy. The one advantage of 
dissent, as against many disadvantages, has been that the emula¬ 
tion among the different sects has Jed to a much freer inter¬ 
change of opinion, as between sect and sect, than was possible 
in a Church vaguely understood or imagined to hold a single 
type of Christian faith, though it was well known to hold at 
least two such types. Now, it will be well known to comprehend 
at least four or five very distinctly marked types of thought, 
and the affectation of absolute unity—it has long been little 
more than an affectation—can scarcely be kept up. The result 
will, we hope, be a far freer expression of their differences and 
personal convictions by the different clerical teachers of the 
people without those unpleasant amenities by which the rival 
sects of Dissenters often accompany their interchange of thought. 
As teachers of one Church, the clergy cannot but treat the 
views held by their brethren with courtesy and candour ; but 
they will no longer have any reason for suppressing their funda¬ 
mental differences of principle. The English people can only 
gain by the change. Anxious ambiguity of phrase has long 
rendered theological discussion an unreal affair ; and the motive 
for this ambiguity of phrase is now in great measure removed. 
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department directly responsible for its own research need; 

There is much to be said in favour of either solution, bi 
in our view the first would have been better. A Scienc 
Ministry does mean that some one man in the governmer 
knows how much the country is spending annually on researd 
and presumably also knows why. Since scientists are nc 
above a little bit of pork-barrelling, and since single 11 exper: 
ments ” can involve £30 million for research equipment, c 
close on £100 million for a supersonic Concord, decision 
on scientific priorities have to be taken. They are best take 
by one man in reasonably full possession of all the facts. I 
American experience, it is essential for this one man to b 
in a position to review military as well as civil research 
since research only acquires its military or civil character whe 
it leaves the laboratory, the objections to this are fewer an 
smaller than protests from the defence departments suggest. 

The other alternative, which would make each governmer 
department responsible for its own research, would assum 
that Whitehall can become a great deal more science-minde 
than it is now. It is doubtful if it can do so very quickh 
A good many government departments today would simpl 
not know what to do with a research programme if they m 
one. This may be a terrible indictment of Whitehall as it i 
staffed at present, but is a fair reflection of the current levt 
of scientific awareness in many parts of the civil service. 

T he one formula that is utterly wrong is that which ha 
now been chosen by the Government. Luckily, thcr 
are signs that those departments which stand to lose most fror 
the change are taking their own forms of evasive action. 1 
is significant that the Board of Trade has fought strongl 
and successfully to retain its own tiny agency for scicntifi 
pump-priming, the National Research Development Corpora 
tion. This is not now to be merged within a new and virtual! 
identical organisation that Mr Hogg will set up inside th 
Ministry of Education for exactly the same purpose, in spit 
of the fact that this is what a government report recommended 
No doubt it is ludicrous that the Government should hav 
two separate, unco-ordinated agencies, both giving financia 
aid to industry for developments that industry rightly 0 
wrongly thinks it cannot afford to back itself. But if th 
Board of Trade felt strongly before that its experts at NRD( 
knew more about science-in-industry and all that jazz that 
staff at the old science ministry's laboratories did, it is no 
surprising if it feels the same, only a hundred times mon 
strongly, now that those laboratories are being pitch-forket 
into the Ministry of Education which, for all its many virtues 
is not noted for industrial expertise. If the Board of Trad 
emerges from these changes as the prime sponsor of industria 
research—and it is the Board of Trade, after all, which ii 
most acutely concerned with the modernisation of industry- 
something will have been salvaged from the melee. But i 
will not be this Government’s reputation as a sponsor 01 
science, or even as an administration that knows what science 
is about. If a Labour government comes to power, it is ver} 
much to be hoped that it will leave the universities and school? 
joined together in the Ministry of Education, but strike science 
free from this rickety attachment as the ministry’s third wheel 
(The case of Professor Bush, prominent among the scientisti 
who have this week announced their emigration to the United 
States , is discussed on page 584.) 
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Pl ECTlbN DATE 

June or 

I N 1955 the^budgct was on April 19th* 
and it was announced in budget week 
itself that the general election would take 
place on May 26th. This year the budget 
is again to be fairly late, on April 14th, and 
in or by that week we shall again in effect 
have to know when the general election is 
to be. If the election is to be held even on 
June 4th or June nth, still the tipsters’ 
favourite dates, Parliament Would have to 
be dissolved in May. Mr Maudling would 
then have to enter into immediate parlia¬ 
mentary arrangements to get the Finance 
Bill passed in time, arrangements which 
Labour in its present mood would be only 
too happy to expedite. 

If no such arrangements are asked for at 


AGRICULTURE 

Something's Got to Give 

T he preliminary skirmishing for this 
year’s farm price review in Britain is 
proceeding in an even bigger tangle of 
politico-economic confusion than usual. 
The farmers’ union has declared its objec¬ 
tive of negotiating a 25 per cent rise in farm 
incomes over the next three years. The 
political parties are busily briefing their 
candidates and spokesmen on how to answer 
questions from their farming constituents: 
the farming papers arc briefing their readers 
on the parties’ briefings. Behind all this lie 
some serious developments. The most 
serious for the Governmcht. is. the break¬ 
down, last week, of talks between Britain 
and the principal meat-supplying countries: 
the Minister of Agriculture was hoping that 
as a result of these talks Commonwealth 
other exporters^ would agree to l i mi t their 
exports to Britain, thus keeping up the level 
of British market prices and keeping flown 
the Exchequer payments that {namtain farm 
incomes in this country. If he had suc¬ 
ceeded in limiting imports, the minister 
might have been able to announce a stan¬ 
dard target level for home production, and 
to say that lull subsidies would be paid on 
production up to that level only. 

Meanwhile, talks on limiting imports of 
Areals have gone father better. Canada, 
Australia, Argentina and the United States 
have agreed in principle to co-operate 
w ith the British scheme for preventing 
krrign grain from (being told cheaply in 
Britain, so the way is open for the Govern- 
ment to work out standard production tar¬ 
gets with British farmers. At the same tlnje, 
me figures that the Minister of Agriculture 
^ given the Commons about sayings on 


October f 

or immediately after budget time, the 
Government will virtually be announcing 
that it intends to run on for another full 
six months, until October. Some ministers 
believe, on genuine grounds of national 
interest, that this gaping six months of elec^ 
tioneering would be the worst possible thing 
for the country. Other ministers hotly 
refute this ; they include some who feel that 
they still have plenty of poiidy-fonning 
things to do, as well as those who merely 
believe that October would suit their party 
better. This is not the only subject on whidh 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s team is divided. 
But it is a subject on which Sir Alec will 
now have to resolve his own mind within 
the next two months. 


agricultural subsidies this year have pro¬ 
vided an unworthy temptation to the Con¬ 
servative party. The latest estimate is that 
spending on subsidies will be £64 million 
less in 1963-64 than was forecast. This is 
largely due to interim agreements whereby 
cheap foreign meat was kept out of Britain 
voluntarily by the suppliers (chiefly the sup¬ 
pliers of pig^meat) ; and to the world rise 
in cereal prices, following Russian and 
Chinese purchases, which have made foreign 
grain less extravagantly cheaper than British 
grain. What is more, there is a less des¬ 
perate surplus of British milk than in most 
years. 

The danger is that the Government may 
interpret these figures as meaning that it 
can be especially generous towards the 
vociferous farmers in thifc election year, per¬ 
haps particularly on the price of milk. If 
it is too generous, then any government "that 
is m power next year is liable to be faded 
by a ghit in all the favoured products; a 
runaway Exchequer payment which will 
interfere with its other social expenditure 
plans; and a temptation to cut down imports 
from the Commonwealth (which was once 
supposed to be only a pro-Oommon- 
marketeer’s sin). But if the Government 
did stand firm, and did bravely seek to save 
its Successor from these embarrassments, 
Labour would no doubt immediately and 
ungratefully'; join %ith the farmers in 
shouting “ Scrooge.” 


EAST AFRICA 

Poor Section 

A fricans see the intervention of British 
troops to quell the January mutinies 
in Kenya, Tanganyika , and Uganda as 


a . hi|mili^ion-T-dijE wold is President 
Nyerere*s. But need i^bc ? The all too 
frequent reacjipn ,$o humiliation is hurt, 
anger and bitterness ; this not, so fax, 
the reaction that; has jemanated from Dar-cs- 
Salaam. President Nyerere, damaged 
though his reputation may * have * been by 
his disappearance for two days at the height 
of the troubles, has since acted swiftly and 
constructively. He sent his finance minister, 
Mt Paul Barnaul, to London wh^e, on 
Monday, a realistic description was* given 
of the poverty in Tanganyika, and of the 
efforts the government is making to meet it. 
Mr Bomani was able to announce that the 
World Bank has agreed to lend Tanganyika 
$14 million for road building. With a 
directness that could he^ humiliating for a 
Britain that; has tended to stint on aid to 
“ safe ” Tanganyika, ,Mr. Bomani also said 
that “ we believe that.. as citizens of the 
Wealthy Section of the world, you can help 
us for our mutual benefit.” 

Dr Nyercrc has also shown himself aware 
of the need for Africans to help themselves. 
His diplomacy gets at least pan of the credit 
for the application by Burundi a week ago 
for membership of the East African 
Common Services Organisation, Eacso at 
present embraces the four formerly British 
cast African countries ; it is the basis on 
which an cast African federation would have 
to b^ built. 

Hurt, anger and bitterness can be 
expected, however, from some of the 
assembled African delegations to the meet¬ 
ing of the Organisation for African Unity 
opened by President Nyerere in his capital 
on Wednesday. The question has been 
plainly put: If not the British, who else is 
there to provide “ brush^fire ” troops fpr 
Africa ? If it is to be Africa’s own unity 
organisation, where are the offers and men 
to come from> and who is to pay for them ? 
Most important of; all, wfiat safeguards 
would there be against the imperialism of 
the mpte ambitious African presidents ? 
(The Congo has its. own views about 
Ghana’s motives in contrihutiug, to the UN 
force on its territory.^ The humiliation of 
Africans bullying one another would surely 
go the deepest of all. 


THE TUTSIS 

Intervention? 

S ome of the most shocking reports of 
massacres ofTutsis in Rwanda now 
seem to have been exaggerated ; but it has 
been a bloody business. The wave of kill¬ 
ing set in motion after December 20th, 
when a^baqd of Tutsis from neighbouring 
.Burundi dearly fought their way to the capi¬ 
tal and created a general panic, may . have 
subsided. But extremists in the Tutsi re- 
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fugee camps in Burundi, the Congo, 
Uganda and Tanganyika Itill nourish hopes 
of restoring the dominance their minority 
tribe enjoyed in Rwanda before i959« What 
if yet another Incursion sets off another 
massacre ? What could be done internation¬ 
ally to check the bloodshed? 

Ideally, the new continental Organisa¬ 
tion for African Unity should tackle the 

E mblem. But the OAU, still in its infancy, 
as also to wrestle with the Somali-Ethio- 
pian and Moroccan-Algerian conflicts and 
with the broad east African problem that 
has just brought African ministers into 
emergency session in Dar-es-Salaam. More¬ 
over, Rwanda and Burundi, as former trust 
territories, merit special attention by the 
United Nations. The killings are so directly 
related to Rwanda’s relations with its neigh¬ 
bours that the UN need have few inhibi¬ 
tions about “ meddling ” in the little 
republic’s domestic affairs. 

As early as December 22 nd the Secretary- 
General appealed urgently to the Burundi 
prime minister to do all he could to stop 
armed incursions into Rwanda ; he received 
an assurance from Mr Ngendandumwe that 
was unquestionably sincere. On December 
30 th U Thant sent the chief UN official in 
the Congo, Mr Max Dorsinville, to 
Rwanda, where President Kayibanda 
assured him that all local authorities were 
being ordered to “ avoid abuses ” and to 
restrain the Hutu majority from taking 
further reprisals. Mr Than: then told the 
president, and Mr Ngendandumwe, that 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
would investigate the question of repatriat¬ 
ing or resettling elsewhere the Tutsi 
refugees now in Burundi. 

On February 7 th U Thant told the two 
governments that Mr Dorsinville was com¬ 
ing to sec them again to discuss ways of 
mitigating their difficulties. No suggestion 
has yet been made of UN military interven¬ 
tion. This might well be welcomed by both 
Rwanda and Burundi if the situation 
worsens again; but any such move would 
come up against the familiar financial prob¬ 
lems of the UN, which is now trying to 
extricate its force from the Congo, and per¬ 
haps against African objections that the 
OAU ought to mount a purely African 
operation instead. 


TRAFFIC DEBATE 

In Bottom Gear 

T he Government put up a deprcssingly 
dim showing in this week’s debate on 
the Buchanan and Crowther reports on 
traffic in towns. Mr Marplcs adopted the 
tone of self-satisfaction that too often afflicts 
him as a public speaker—although as an 
executive he is happily free from it. It is 
really not good enough for the Government, 
having been so clever as to find Professor 
Buchanan and all the other contributors to 
the twin reports, to refrain from action just 
when public opinion, under the new impact 
of their highly persuasive views, is most 


ready to accept new departures. The 
Opposition’s criticisms of the Government 
were rightly directed at its failure to imple¬ 
ment the recommendation of the Crowther 
steering committee that regional develop¬ 
ment agencies should be set up to handle 
traffic matters. (Mr Marples was quick 
enough to claim credit for speeding up traffic 
and simultaneously cutting down accidents 
in London; but he failed to remark that 
London is the one conurbation in Britain 
where there does exist something like a 
regional traffic authority, for which his 
ministry has direct responsibility.) 

There was worse to come. The essential 
importance of the Buchanan and Crowther 
reports was that they treated the problems 
of traffic not merely as a matter of pure 
traffic management, but as a vast complex 
of disciplines affecting every branch of 
economic and social life. The reports 
should thus have had a special appeal to 
the Ministry of Housing, concerned as it is 
with the whole business of urban and, in¬ 
creasingly, regional planning. But it would 
appear that Sir Keith Joseph has not read 
the Crowther committee’s report. He 
seemed to think that the regional develop¬ 
ment agencies there proposed would deal 
only with traffic in isolation, and would 
override t-r* opinions of local authorities. 
Both these views are clearly refuted in the 
Crowther committee’s recommendation. 
With this remarkable public bloomer, and 
with the Government’s reluctance even to 
push local authorities into the intimate 
collaboration needed over large areas to 
work out what should be done for traffic, 
the Government’s nominal acceptance of 
the reports looks no more than a verbal 
hiccough. 


SCIENTISTS ON THE WING 

Fair Exchange or 
Robbery ? 

T he first tiling to be said about the 
much-publicised emigration of Pro¬ 
fessor Bush of Birmingham University is 
that if he can carry on his research better in 
America it is very good news for everybody 
that he is going there. His particular unit 
is engaged on the chemical pathology of 
mental illness and therefore, unlike research 
into some specifically British indus¬ 
try or problem, of concern to the whole 
world. Discovery of the cause of schizo¬ 
phrenia would be a major breakthrough in 
medicine, one of rhe most important of the 
century, and if Professor Bush and his group 
can make a contribution towards this, it does 
not matter if they arc paid by the Medical 
Research Gouncil, an American foundation, 
the Russians or the Chinese. The important 
thing is that their work should be done. 

In Fact, Professor Bush is not emigrating 
because he has been starved of funds for 
research. His complaint is directed at his 
university, which, he says, cannot give him 
enough money to carry out efficiently his 
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otfcer job of professor of physiology in the 
medical school., That is, like others, before 
him and in other walks of life, he finds that 
the more important he becomes, the more 
administration impinges upon his profes¬ 
sional work. 

This is not a peculiarly British problem, 
although public employers in Britain are 
particularly prone to stinginess in providing 
things like extra secretarial help that make 
administration easier* In Britain, too, re¬ 
search tends to be undervalued, so that 
research workers fed they have to lake 
academic posts to achieve status and cam 
enough money. But the departure of Pro¬ 
fessor Bush and other scientists will not 
leave Britain denuded. Scientists come and 
go where they find conditions for their work 
most congenial. British medical research 
gained from German refugees and is con¬ 
stantly fed by Commonwealth and South 
African immigrants ; one of its most hon¬ 
oured living names is Australian. 


FORMOSA 

Peking-Taipeh Solidarity 

S everal more or less irrelevant questions 
have been asked about last Sunday's 
decision by Formosa to break off diplomatic 
relations with France. Why did the For¬ 
mosans wait so long ? Is it a triumph 
for Peking ; a slap in the face for General 
de Gaulle, or a matter for secret relief ? Is 
it a disappointment, a surprise or a matter 
for self-congratulation to Washington ? 
These questions, the answers to which de¬ 
pend on how seriously one believes that 
President de Gaulle wanted or expected 
to get away with a dc facto “ two Chinas 
policy, are all of mild interest. But in thi 
long run they are trivial. What matters is 
that a first tentative move towards “two 
Chinas ” has been decisively slapped down 
by both the communist and the Nationalist 
Chinese. 

This may be a pity. In urging General 
Chiang Kai-shek nor to break off relation 
with Paris, the Americans, by accident oi 
design, were serving a deeper purpose than 
the exercise of just embarrassing France. If 
is inconceivable that the Americans could, 
in rhe foreseeable future, permit the com¬ 
munists to take over Formosa. Yet, as long 
as “ one China ” is the rule, that is the price 
they arc asked to pay if they are to grant 
recognition to Peking. A formula that might 
eventually help the Americans to take the 
commonsense plunge and recognise Pckinp 
without abandoning Formosa might hav; 
been useful. But their Chinese ertemies 
friends have decided otherwise. 

RUSSIA 

The Kirov Mystery 

AS there an attempt in 1934 to 
move Stalin from the key post in 
the 1 party secretariat from which he con 1 
trolled Russia ? An article in Pravda on | 
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February 7U1 suggests that there was. The 
author, Mr L. Shaumyap, who attended 
the Russian Communist parly’s 17th con¬ 
gress in 1934, recalls that some delegates, 
* particularly those who remembered 
Lenin’s testament,” thought it was time to 
move Stalin from the general secretary¬ 
ship to other work. He also hints that 
Sergei Kirov would have been the likely 
successor. This is the first time that the 
possibility of ousting Stalin has been men¬ 
tioned in the Russian press. MrShaumyan’s 
list of victims, on the other hand, is not 
new. In his “ secret ” speech in 1956 Mr 
Khrushchev himself revealed that out of 
the 1,966 delegates to the 17th congress, 
1,108 were subsequently killed, while of 
the 139 members of the central committee 
elected on that occasion 98 met the same 
fate. By 1934, the opposition having been 
crushed, Stalin was about to turn against 
his own supporters. Mr Khrushchev is a 
Stalinist who survived. 

Sergei Kirov was also one of Stalin’s 
men. In the nineteen-twenties he Was put 
in charge of the party organisation in Lenin¬ 
grad after that fortress had been wrested 
from Zinoviev. But he had the reputation 
of being a “ liberal.” Within the Stalinist 
leadership he belonged to those who were 
appalled by their master’s thirst for blood. 
If there really was a plan to replace Stalin 
by the young leader from Leningrad, an 
additional motive is provided for Kirov’s 
assassination. He was murdered, in mys¬ 
terious circumstances, in December, 1934. 
The blame was put on the opposition and 
the assassination served as the signal for an 
unprecedented reign of terror. 

All the ramifications of the Kirov case 
have not yet been revealed. Mr Khrushchev 
mentioned the suspicious nature of the 
whole affair in 1956. A special commission 
was set up to investigate, but it has not yet 
produced a report. The delay need not 
be explained by Mr Khrushchev’s personal 
involvement. Any light that is thrown on 
Stalin’s past crimes is embarrassing for all 
the surviving leaders, who cannot claim that 
•t the time they were too young to know 
what was going on. 


DEFENCE 

The Dog that Didn't Bark 

O nce again the annual Statement on 
Defence fails to state much. On 
strategy, that is just as well: this paper 
argues on pages 587 to 589 that now is not 
the time for making up minds about the 
deterrent that is the linch-pin of strategy. 
On dome questions of detail, however, the 
position seems very curious. For example, 
the statement talks about the new aircraft 
carrier the design of which was said to be 
making 44 good progress” a full year ago. It 
now appears that it will probably not even 
be ordered within the next twelve months. 
One whether the rise erf £36 mil¬ 

lion m^aMiding on new ships and arms, 
cxplainaT largely by the Polaris submarine 
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programme, is so great as to have given the 
Navy cold feet about expanding its conven¬ 
tional forces at the same time. If so, the 
argument that maintaining the deterrent 
might enfeeble Britain’s conventional forces 
seems to gather weight. 

More serious yet is the omission of any 
mention of the new fighter aircraft that is 
desperately needed by both the navy and 
the RAF. It had seemed until lately that 
the two forces would be pushed into having 
the same vertical take-off aircraft. It is 
still uncertain whether this aircraft will 
appear, or whether the Navy is in fact 
going to order a conventional American air¬ 
craft instead of the joint-service wonder-bird 
that had been hoped for. The matter of 
inter-service co-operation that should have 
been ushered in by the new unified Ministry 
of Defence seems as far off as ever. The 
approach may, indeed, be as confused as 
the statement’s delightful grammar in speak¬ 
ing of joint-service operations: 

It is perhaps significant that the three 
most important groups of operations in 
recent weeks have been commanded by an 
Admiral, a General and an Air Marshal, 
and that at times it has been difficult (and 
unimportant) to remember which was 
which. 


ADEN 

Fiat Justitia 

T wo events in Aden this week may have 
helped to dear the air for the talks on 
Aden's future that are soon to take place in 
London—the talks postponed last December 
when a bomb thrown at Aden airport caused 
the death of the assistant British High 
Commissioner and injury to many others. 
On Sunday the chief justice of Aden 
declared, after careful inquiry, that the 
opposition leaders who were herded into 
federal jails after the bombing had not been 
maltreated. And on Monday the score of 
political prisoners who had not previously 
been set free were all released. 

The political tensions caused by these 
peremptory imprisonments were twofold: 
they set Adenis against their partners in the 
South Arabian Federation and against the 
British as well. Now honour, and better 
feeling, have to some extent been retrieved. 
For this relief Sir Kennedy Trevaskis, the 
British High Commissioner, deserves some 
credit. Having made the initial mistake of 
letting the wretched Adenis be jailed by the 
very sultan (the Fadlhi sultan) who himself, 
with retainers, was injured at the airport he 
at once instituted the Aden chief justice’s 
inquiry. And he provided all facilities 
possible for visiting British members 
of parliament. But without the outcry from 
Britain’s press and parliament matters might 
not have moved so speedily. 

Once again, as in the case three years ago 
of the Bahreini prisoners who had been 
sent to St. Helena, the House of Com¬ 
mons has acted as a custodian of justice. 
And this is no mean trust. Even darkest 
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colonialism has never, in Arab eyes, dimmed 
the lustre of British justice. Only 
week (on February 5th) the Aden opposition 
party, declaiming on Cairo radio on behalf 
of the single Adeni— an employee of Aden 
airways—who has now been charged with 
the bomb attack, exempted the courts from 
its diatribe against the sins of British 
imperialism. " We do not,” it said with 
some vigour, 44 doubt the justice of the 
judiciary.” 


OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS ACT 

Poor Fanny 

I N itself the magistrate’s decision in hold¬ 
ing Fanny Hill to be an obscene and cor¬ 
rupting book is not a very surprising one 
The book has been in trouble since it was 
written by John Cleland in 1748, although 
the treatment of those days was gentle. The 
Privy Council summoned Cleland before ii 
and awarded him a pension of £100 a year, 
a condition of the award being that hi 
confine himself to books of a less controvei- 
sial character. Technically, the magistrate’s 
decision this week applies only to the actual 
books seized in one particular shop; but in 
fact it means that no paperback edition ot 
Fanny Hill will be legally available in Britain 
for some years, although an expensive cloth- 
bound edition can still be bought in the 
Charing Cross Road. 

The real objection to the Fanny Hill case 
is not the decision in itself, but the wav 
in which it was reached. The Obscene 
Publications Act of 1959 provides two pro¬ 
cedures for dealing with books which are 
said to be obscene. The publisher or seller 
of a book (and the author if still alive) ma} 
be prosecuted, in which event there is a 
right to trial by jury ; or a book may be 
seized and brought before a magistrate, in 
which case no such right exists. The latter 
procedure was never intended to apply to 
works of possible literary merit ; it was a 
power given to the police to deal with the 
Hood of cheap pornography which has been 
plaguing England since the 1850s and which 
has no redeeming feature, literary or other. 

In the Fanny Hill case the publishers 
offered to stand trial by jury, but the 
director of public prosecutions ignored their 
plea. In any case where a substantial 
question of civil liberty is involved a jury 
trial is appropriate. This is especially 
necessary in an obscenity trial where assess¬ 
ment of literary merit must be made. If a 
united jury rejects the evidence of a number 
of literary witnesses of some distinction, 
that can be regarded as a measured expres¬ 
sion of democratic opinion about the sort 
of books that Britons do not want to see 
exposed in their shops. When a single 
magistrate has to pass down judgment, he 
is expressing a single literary opinion which 
is not necessarily better than anybody rise’s. 
The Obscene Publications Act, which was 
meant to be a liberalising measure, needs ro 
be looked at again in the light of this 
experience, to see how its purposes can & 
more efficiently achieved. 
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BRITAIN’S BOMB RENOUNCE ? 


The Case 
for Giving 
It Up 


the British nuclear arm is now runnirtg at a minimum orjffio million * 
Given Britain’s place in the western alliance, is this expenditure stm 
justified ? This first article sets out treasons against kee»| na a 
separate British nuclear arm. It is followed{>y a second article° 
which argues the case for carrying on with^jtain’s effort a little longer. 


T he case for unilateral nuclear disarmament by Britain is con- ability to involve the Um^ States in a nuclear war fwh\ u 
ventionally argued by pacifists, by neutralists, or by people Americans have no stomac^he argument being tMt ttic 

whose sense of moral outrage is stronger than their grasp of would be led to loose off i at tack on the ynited States 

world political reality. It does not need to be confined to these foreign nuclear bomb went o on fair territory, since they wouftir 

categories. The question that this first article in the section on not have time to see the LIi^ j ac fc painted on its warhead. 

Britain’s bomb will discuss is whether Britain’s contribution to (This would, of course, of itself an act of suicide for Britain ; 
the necessary defence of the multiple alliances to which the nation the argument is that it brings United Kingdom under the 

rightly belongs would be better served if Britain itself did not have American nuclear umbrella since \ me rica cannot afford not to 

the bomb. This is not an argument about withdrawing from defend with threats a country thi has the power to involv< 

any of these alliances, or about denying to any other member of America in war.) Lastly, the Britisl. bombers—according to th 

them (meaning to the United States) such nuclear bases as might Prime Minister and others—are the pice of entry for Britain * / 

be needed. Nor, for the purpose of this article, will it be con- the top table in world discussions. , ./ 

sidered whether the nuclear armaments that Britain might possess Frankly, direct deterrence of Russia by tie British bomber/ 

in (say) five years’ time could be in any meaningful sense a pipe-dream: the damage they could inflect would presun/ 

■ independent.” The question is: should Britain try ? be supportable by Russia in a cause so vast tiat it warranted/ 

Making nuclear devices presents no special problem for Britain. so brutal as a direct attack on Britain, Tile possible use oflls 

What does present a problem is getting them to a target. For this bombers to involve the Americans willy-nilly in the tfrmg 

purpose Britain has for now a still credible means of delivery postures that precede, and thus ideally preclude, nqfiaving 

against the toughest enemy—a force of ageing bombers that have for Americans of course an argument against the Ji which 

until lately formed a noticeable part of the total western system bombers at all. For the British it is only an argil* menacing 

of nuclear deterrence against a potential Russian threat. As such, the bombers if one can visualise a set of circu&ll into play 

they are now getting to the stage in life when they should be Russia would menace Britain without at the /.fetched. The 

withdrawn from service, as the Americans' manned bombers are a “ vital interest ” of the United States th^ n -nuclear power 

being, to give way to lat^r generations of missile-borne weapons an American nuclear counter-threat. IURussia—bring the 

based on land or under the sea. But they arc not to be withdrawn, threat to use British nuclear bombs af^inate Britain ; it it 

and only last week they made an appearance in a new guise, as would—if it were in a major causg£ the political unpopu- 

ground-level attackers that would notionally fly under the level threat of a Russian counter-attac^ a y C a deterrent effect on 

Russian radar cover to launch a missile some ioo miles from a were in a minor cause not affep' * 
potential target. larity of such an act would ui/, s brings with it a place 

One may doubt just how effective this suddenly discovered new a British government. , untrue, as witness Cuba, 

function for the V-bombcrs could really be. But what is certain The next argument—tb 4S . t ^ at Britain without the 

is that their new function has been devised only in order to at the top conference * n0 e y top ^bles at which Britain * 
maintain the possibility of entirely independent nuclear action by from t 

Britain. The threat is a minimal one in terms of what the Russians 


or the Americans can present to each other. But the intention , 

is that, in the act of death, Britain could independently inflict a effect i ^ keeping the bomb that loo 

good deal of damage on Russia if for any reason that country as much or only ar £ u ^ n * to say ing that we might as well 

decided to burn Britain off the face of the earth. In their more weapons, persuasive bon o is it conceivable 

conventional, high-level role, the V-bombers could inflict almost the leasp it as a bargaining ^ w0U id bargain his force de 
total destruction on the forces of any non-nuclear enemy. hold jince) that General ^ e a single political win tor 

The British V-bombers thus notionally deter threats against (for, aW ay against Britain s ^ credible military comman 
British interests of various kinds. First, they could make it rather /*>Wcst 5 is 11 possible which the exclusively Bntis 

painful for the Russians to attack the United Kingdom. Second, structure could be devised combined, international one 

they could defeat a non-nuclear power if it threatened a 44 vital ” nuckat force could become pa ^ ^ one suspects that 

area of British concern (the Kuwait oilfield is the classic case, and Britain has the bomb ^ - ts defenders. 

President Sukarno sometimes looks like adding another classif fa chief reasoning ot : 

to the strategists’ books). The bombers also give Britain * v 
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BRITAIN'S BOMB 


But it is not aj all a question of simply holding on to the 
bombers that Britain *t pvesenc has, prolonging their life as far 
as possible Ify flying them la# and strapping contraption* on to 
their bdlics like a truss on to an ageing prize-fighter, The 
Government is launching into a wholly new programme of 
development. Polaris missiles for Briti&h submarines have been 
ordered from th^ United States. The extremely expensive and 
brilliant tactic*!, strike and reconnaissance aircraft, TSR 2 , 
tailor-made fer the Royal Air Force, has been made incredibly 
expensive b" designing into it the capacity for an alleged long- 
range nud- ar strike. Britain's total defence spending is likely to 
be pushtd upwards by a contribution to the Nato mixed-man^ 
force o' seaborne missiles. It is not a question of holding jk* £0 
what Britain has: the programme for going on having it is »a-^Iy 
cx p*isivc and ambitious. 

T ip; is where rfVc British must start Wqj^ring what they 
might have, if they did not have the pfab. The nuclear 
{oxAi die is t 6 ld, now costs a mere 8 m cent of the annual 
budget, which at 7 per cent of tbfgross national product 
is at about} £ 2,000 million a year. Buphis £160 million a year 
flly con>cturaI figure ; and thr nuclear arm, under the 
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certainly cost a higher 
mdget. The country can 


W"* m,n S programmes, will aim 
portion of a larger total defenci 

nd must afford what is oecessarv/ r «s security ; hut the con- 
ntion is that the resources might^c better spent in another way. 
The immediate alternative was™ spending that substantial part 
the defence budget that g<y> on nuclear Weapons is on con- 
tional forces. In Germant^he presence of British troops is a 
Syantee of the country’s commitment to the necessary alliance 
wfc Europe. It should f possible to be proud of the part 
r %h troops have playey around the Commonwealth over the 
f£st\few weeks, white admitting that the situation was devilish 
to boiling over past ihe point at which the forces available 
^adequate to nicet] the situations that arose with such 
^sractcristic abruptness. ,The acceptance of the end of the colonial 
recent has mcam lhat * e ,caders of countries that have 

for a 2k-?V id °* the Stilish can fairly confidently ask them back 
The m m * hc trust fh,lt w*H once more voluntarily leave 
Britain £ CU " n 0t Br!,kh inve stmcnts. if no higher motive, presses 
Bn th SCCCpt Such tasks - ' 

reserve arc PCiformiiig this job with nothing at all in 

needed to Hf, i,,J ' vithout thc air “»«% that would be 
around the world J<x ' l ' alcly , arn ? cd a " d manncd conventional force 
an actual n Z i\ I* 6 ** for adc< J uatc conventional forces is 
’eaSSf °"f; " or a bypotbetical one like the need for nuclear 
do S whh ^ m . raeet,n? ,his '^ d - Britain has chosen to 
Atlanti?aZ COn f r J P ° n ‘~ ,fe no other mcrn ber of the North 
into sirm 1' ncC T~ n< f \° scni ,ts ®°Wters inadequately equipped 
claimed a ns ? frcal dan Sf- At the same time the nation has 
ci«nriin„ P l S a T ,or rai,itar y P 0 ^ on the basis of its 
S Plcntv nUC e3r detcrrent that may or may not deter, 

true ft»r P ° Sinons of P° wcr will admit this to be 

■ & WJ ! J at oncc counter that It would be intolerably 

cnnM 7 f< * ® ma,n t0 raan and equip a non-nuclear force that 

umn y ±C vario ^ ,hat Brilai 'n is called 

,£°? f O perfonn. Sweden, for example, maintains a hiehlv 
efficient non-nuclear defence force for domestic use only (save 
he occasional, and invaluable, detachment for the United 

S '"*‘ 4S P " «« 01 ** 
muc h greater, the argument runs, would be the cost of the 
Phn ta a nkf S rt SC ' SUPP ° r ' fi * htil * VehkIcs > *"W 

would neeffor th , •T*"”” ab0Ve a,1> racn that Britain 
the Com? f triple comtmtments at home, in Europe and in 
■y mmonwealth ? The independent nuclear force, in this 
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argument, is in fact a cdarivcly «hea» <««H tf 
iiational standing, and ii canalwapa be pntyed in aid in mswtr m 
anybody who askawhy more is not being apent eta mote obviaush 
useful forms of defence* 

This argument possesses a certain validity if it is aE m fd 
that the deterrent does have thc international value that iTckim a 
for it by its locates and, secondly, if the share of maintain? 
thc nuck* element m the total national cost of defence is to h® 
kept *rthin its present bounds. The first noint rhi« nrt.vi * be 
do**,,. The *^'ToS'v?v'„ , S,T 5 ? 
«ry ywr Bni.io „.„ ds b; , d«, r teidtog oo, J* 

,•» bo „» dc , ,o ckl: “to ,Sr,”S; r 

r 3 


The Case for 
Holding On 

A 35.7,^ E , Conomist ’ ^cussing the film Dr Strmgelove 

now to set out the erounHc frsr ^ ^ av ^g said that, 

JO renounce altogether it^^n^sf^ ThfLT 
mems m favour of a British decision to get out of ti n ,T 

no longer directly involved with rh * kr. u % j* was 

r”X h ' 2 ks „“ •; "'f - ■ 

» » would ubvioudyW ijhfTo t‘, Xdih 

■ho h»di, e £ 

Amcncan commander-in-chief, acting on behalf of ihe emt 

of TT y ' M t0 r f Eur °P ean commander acting on behalf 
of the European end of it. During the period when thetide of 
Or ents seemed to be tugging steadily in this direction this paper 
began to argue the case for being ready to give up Britain’s seranue 

BuTatTc 1 ^ — 801 f™ 6 ° ld - fashi0 " cd ^ asTreX 

, h Butat u ^. beginning of 1963 General de Gaulle put his foot 

common J 1 r w T Zk by Cxdudin ? p 4 tau. fro.ro the Europe 
^ . mo " ™ rk « and > «i effect, declaring war on the idea of a 
im « ,e At,antIC community.. There is no need S‘ J? mo at 
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dramatic about the possible results of this ; they are, after all, only 
possible ones. The fight continues to rally the other countries 
of western Europe to the concept of Euro-Atlantis, and eventually 
even to bring Frances itself back. But the Jight remains incon¬ 
clusive, and until it is won there will lie on the horizon certain 
remote, dim and yet potentially ominous possibilities. It could 
just conceivably turn out that, whatever pro-Atlantic people did 
(and that includes whatever Britain did), the anti-Atlantic forces 
in continental western Europe would remain unsubdued ; that the 
United States would react to the rebuff as rebuffed people do, by 
growing a little distant; and that for Britain, with different ideas 
about the world from those of its continental neighbours, there 
would be an uncomfortable period when it, was merely the hyphen 
between two continents. 

If the western world were sub-divided into three separate com¬ 
partments for any considerable length of time, to be the only non¬ 
nuclear one of the three would involve certain obvious disadvan¬ 
tages. It would be a brave man who said that in that case Britain 
would not be glad of whatever extra diplomatic weight nuclear 
power confers. (What this extra weight would amount to is dis¬ 
cussed in a moment.) Let it be quite clear that this talk of diplo¬ 
matic weight is not the dream of a British Gaullist busily pur¬ 
suing national status. It is simply an attempt to deal with the 
possible consequences of General de Gaulle’s attack on con¬ 
solidation of the western alliance under American leadership. 

Let it also be emphasised that these consequences of Gaullism 
are by no means inevitable. With any luck, President Johnson 
and Herr Erhard will succeed in isolating the Gaullist virus, the 
pursuit of Euro-Atlantic unity will be resumed, and everything 
said in the last couple of paragraphs will be entirely academic. 

One hopes it will turn out this way. But the point is that until 
one knows more about the outcome of the battle with Gaullism 
one cannot say for sure what Britain ought to do about nuclear 
arms. The propeT answer to the question, “ Should Britain give 
up its bomb ? ” may be the blunt and brave “ Don’t know yet ” 
given by Mr George Brown in the House of Commons not long ago. 

The feeling that it would be a mistake for Britain to give up 
nuclear weapons precipitately is strengthened by the fact that, 
once they have been renounced, it will be almost impossible to 
go back on the decision. The production of the plutonium and 
uranium-235 used in the warheads cannot easily be switched on 
again once it has been switched off. And if the orders for the next 
generation of delivery vehicles after the V-bombcrs (the TSR2, 
missile submarines or whatever) were cancelled, there would be 
a gap of years before any subsequent change of mind could take 
effect. This is why the compromise solution recommended by 
some people (keep die V-bombers but don’t order anything to 
replace them) is in fact tantamount to giving up nuclear weapons 
altogether ; the only difference is that it would take public opinion 
a little longer to catch on. 

H aving set out this argument for not giving up the bomb just 
yet, one immediately adds a couple of riders. (On this 
subject, only a fool has no qualifications.) The first is that what 
Britain would like to do may have to wait upon what Britain is 
able to do. The attempt to rejuvenate the V-bombers by training 
them to slip into Russia over the tree-tops and under the radar 
screen with Blue Steel clutched to their bosoms may not work; 
they may rattle their elderly selves to death in trying to learn 
the new tricks. It may also turn out that the Briush simply cannot 
afford (especially with the other defence commitments that plainly 
they cannot nowdodge) to produce the next generation of delivery 
vehicles. In that case the gods will have decided the issue. Maybe 
nuclear capacity in the nineteen-seventies $s out df reach of anybody 
except the superpowers. But if this is the case the point to note 
is that the issue will probably have been decided for General 
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de Gaulle as well, and that if the general has to give up his nuclear 
ambitions one of the chief obstacles to Atlantic unity will have 
beep rapoved. And this means that the only possible reason for 
Britain’s staying^ the nuclear business wifl have been removed top. 

The second rider, and the really vital one, is that as long us 
Britain keeps a nuclear capacity it is essential to realise whit this 
capacity amounts to—even more important, what it does hot 
amount to. As the preceding article made clear, it docs not amount 
to an “ independent deterrent ” in the sense in Which the United 
States and Russia have independent deterrents. The word “ deter¬ 
rent ” has as many meanings as an artichoke has leaves, but in 
its basic sense it means a force that prevents the Russians from 
launching a nuclear attack because they know they will be hit 
just as hard in return. Only the United States can afford a force 
big enough to ensure this; for smaller powers “ independent 
deterrence ” in this sense is simply a figment of the imagination. 

At more humdrum levels, however, a separate nuclear capacity 
can have a certain value; it is at these levels that it provides the 
“ extra diplomatic weight ” referred to above. The point being 
made here is not the point Sir Alec Douglas-Home keeps making, 
that to have the bomb is. the necessary ticket of admission to the 
conference that may one day abolish the bomb, tike banging 
one’s head against a wall for the pleasure of stopping, this seems 
a singularly pointless procedure. But the possession of some sort 
of nuclear armoury might be useful in more practical Ways. The 
most constructive way to use it would be as a key to unlock the 
door to Britain's membership of some wider defence community. 
This wider community might be either Atlantic or west European 
in extent; whichever it was, one would hope that the more Britain 
contributed to it the greater Britain’s influence within it would be. 
This is a genuine case, pace Sir Alec, in which possession of the 
bomb might be justified by what one gains from the process of 
discarding it. 

Even short of this, there are circumstances in which it may be 
marginally better to be a nuclear country than not to be. The 
sort of nuclear force Britain can afford is not an “ independent 
deterrent ” against Russia, but it probably does have a certain 
deterring effect in other situations. The reason is straightforward. 
However modest the force is, and however unlikely people think 
it is to be used, it puts an element of doubt into the mind of a 
potential adversary. One should not lay too much emphasis on 
this. It is certainly not important enough to outweigh the argu¬ 
ments for giving up the British nuclear effort when the circum¬ 
stances are right. Until the circumstances are surely right, the 
argument of this article runs, it is worth taking into account. 

To sum up. The case against ronbuncmg Britain’s nuclear 
position now is that one does not yet know enough about the 
future shape of the western alliance. If Events in the West move 
in the direction one hopes they willr-tojl onpresent evidence the 
odds are that they will—the arguments for renunciation will become 
unanswerable. Until then, it will be necessary to go on saying 
that the question will have to . wait for an answer, maybe in the 
next government’s life, on the facts then available. This is a 
conservative, though not a Conservative, attitude to strike ; it 
does not have the dramatic simplicity politician* might like in 
an election year. In (paling with nuclear matters, dramatic Sim¬ 
plicity is the last thing one wants. 

“Like his predecessor, the new Prime Minister seems 
inclined to obfuscate wilfully the difference between Britain 
keeping a nuclear equipment as a modest and agreed con¬ 
tribution to an interdependent allied armoury, and pretend¬ 
ing that this equipment is, or can be, an * independent * 
deterrent to Russia.” 

The Economist, November 16, 1963 
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Captain Qook, pailor, discoverer of Australia* is 
commemorated by this statue in the Mall, less than a 
boomerang’s throw from Admiralty Arch. The statue 
stands, not only for his personal exploits, but for 
the enterprise of the Britain bf theme days in the 
building and development of her interests overseas. 
For the British who first settled in the 
country, Australia has been an investment of 
money, toil and effort. The dedication of these early 
setUei's and leaders helped to build it into the 
thriving country that it, now is. Today Australia is a 
bustling, oxeiting, prosperous and go ahead 
country—rich in mineral wealth and other natural 
resources. But more important, it Is rich in the 
resourcefulness and energy of its now diverse peoples. 
In a short time Australia has gone a long way. 

Sot foot in the place and you would realise 
immediately the potential of greater things to come. 
Australia is a new world of opportunity. Economically 
sound, with stable labour conditions* it is a free 
enterprise community which provides the moat fertile 
soil for major enterprise, In sheer terms of 
business Australia is a great deal, for both capital 
investment and industrial expansion. 


INVEST IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Information on Australia’s economy Is available from AUSTRALIA'S REPRESENTATIVES. AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, UONQQN WCR ■ TEMPLE OARflA * 5 
AND AT THE OFFICES OF THE AG ENTS-GENERAL FOR EACH STATE. instated by UlC Common nw It L GoL^mncnt of AueLmUa 
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THE WORLD§» CAN 


Agreeing to 
Agree—and 
Disagree 


WASHINGTON, DC 

P RESIDENT JOHNSON 
exemplifies the politi¬ 
cal leader who, given 
half a chance, puts house¬ 
keeping first. He is taking 
a touching pride in cutting 
the electric light bill at the 
White House. Diplomacy 
he would approach, if he 
could, circumspectly from 
a well-swept home base 
and in a helpful, tidying- 
up spirit. But foreign 
problems crowd in upon him in Asia, Africa, the Mediterranean 



and the Caribbean, demanding action from an American leader 
it some American national interest is not to go by default. Only in 
an ideal world could Sir Alec Douglas-Home's talks with him have 
been the quiet contact-making occasion that convenience would 
require for two new heads of government. 

Cyprus, for instance, is a wasp’s nest that Mr Johnson would have 
loved to leave alone, but he cannot. Quite a little of the Home- 
Johnson talks was spent in exchanging the latest news from 
Nicosia. Not much is seen now of the initial American irritation 
ihat the British should have needed American help at all. What 
remains is an air of harassment. The explosions in the outside 
world arc so frequent and so diverse that when there is an ally on 
the spot who can cope with matters, as in East Africa, so much 
the better ; there is no longer much trace of the old nagging wish 
that the British would confine themselves, like good Europeans, 
to Europe. Cyprus is a case where the Americans were asked to 
help. Malaysia is a case where it seemed clear to Washington that 
American help was needed ; as it has turned out, Mr Robert 
Kennedy’s Far Eastern mission last month is accepted by the British 
as having been a success, up to a point. Thus, while Indonesia 
remains a common worry, it does not seem at the moment to be 
a cause of Anglo-American dispute. 

Generally Washington is mdined nowadays to call for more 
participation in world policy from the European allies. This ought 
to be a welcome evolution. But French participation is not of the 
hind that is wanted and General de Gaulle’s solitary attitude makes 
common policy-making difficult in many things. When it comes 
to Cuba, where the Americans are particularly (Europeans would 
say morbidly) sensitive, the appeal for participation looks likc qn 
appeal to fall in behind the American line. Trade with £uba is 
Weed the first American grievance against the British at present 
The difference on this, represented in American eyes by the sale 

British buses, is open and had been well aired before the talks 


started. The American side was bound to 
raise it again and did—without much hope 
that the public British attitude would change 
but with some hope that; the British might 
see, with the aid of American hints, that a 
few contacts with Cuba are not worth the 
loss of American trading goodwill. Equally 
the British and the Americans differ about 
long-term credits to Russia and this, too, 
was discussed ; but credits to Russia are not 
a matter of intense national feeling, while 
buses for Cuba are. 

A political approach to Russia is a differ¬ 
ent matter and one on which, just at present, 
the American and British attitudes largely 
coincide. By temperament and outlook both 
Mr Johnson and Sir Alec are disposed to 
try what can be done to follow up last year's 
modest diplomatic successes with some new 
proposal and see how the Russians react. 
Both have elections looming up; therefore 
if they are to attempt something with 
Moscow in 1964 , this spring looks the 
moment to attempt it. They can hardly 
count on French help, or not confidently. 
But at least the west Germans have taken the initiative by produc¬ 
ing their ideas for an approach 10 the German question, which the 
four-power ambassadors’ group in Washington has been consider¬ 
ing. If some kind of proposal in the field of European security or 
arms control can be tacked on, there will be a package that can be 
tried out experimentally on Moscow. Possibly this may happen. 
But the rash of minor conflicts, which distract and confuse, has 
been spreading too fast to allow' any certainty. 


Equal Rights on Their Way 

WASHINGTON, DC 

century of disappointed hopes has made it obviously rash 
to claim much for any one step in the endless campaign to 
admir the non-white peoples to an equal place in American society. 
The mills of human conscience grind slowly, that much is plain ; 
but do they grind so sure ? The House of Representatives on 
Monday passed the civil rights Bill, the 1963 one, by 290 votes 
to 130. This may be one more in a long chain of largely fruitless 
measures or it may be a moment of history. Certainly the treat¬ 
ment of this relatively sweeping legislation by the House has been 
heartening. The huge majority reflects a consensus of Democratic 
and Republican opinion against which the minority of racial segre¬ 
gationists and opponents of federal action beat vainly .through nine 
days of debate. Some hundred and forty amendment? were moved, 
some of them honest attempts at improvement, many more designed 
to frustrate the Bill’s purpose in one particular or another. A few 
were accepted but the overwhelming majority were shot down. 
Inevitably some heat was generated and. some theatrical attitudes 
were struck, but the House preserved its urbanity remarkably well 
on the whole. 

When a balance is struck, the Bill has not been weakened on 
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the floor of the House, If one looks hack through the committee 
proceedings of the past eigl^ months it has, indeed* been strength* 
ened quite substantially since President Kennedy sent his proposals 
to Congress in June. Thus the Bill as it now stands prohibits 
discrimination in employment and establishes a federal conunission 
to watch over the observance of the clause. Because of the degree 
of federal interference in private employment practices that it 
implies, this proposal looked likely to arouse dangerously wide 
opposition and President Kennedy did not include it in his recom¬ 
mendations ; the House Judiciary Committee added it later. 

Bill’s opponents in the House achieved their most notable triumph 
on Saturday, when they managed to get “or sex” added to roe 
grounds of “race, colour, region or national origin” on which 
employers and trade unions may not discriminate. This piece 
of glorious irrelevance was a problem for the civil rights forces* aome 
of whom shrank from appearing to oppose equal treatment for 
women. Thus the addition got through, providing opponents of 
the Bill with one more argument against it, since nobody knows 
whether the provision is enforceable or even whether it is legal. 

Next the Bill goes to the Senate, where it has to expect a rougher 
passage: not only are the southern segregationist forces and the 
champions of states’ rights against federal power both stronger 
there, but the Senate’s rules of procedure also, give more scope 
to obstruction. Without doubt the sponsors of the Bill can get 
a majority of the Senate to support it. What is doubtful is whether 
they can get the two-thirds majority that would be needed to dose 
off debate to stop a southern filibuster. It is on this point that 
President Johnson may have to make a crucial tactical decision, 
whether to make concessions on the substance oi the Bill in Older 
to collect a two-thirds majority to stop a filibuster or to rely on 
wearing the Southerners out physically. The Negro leaders in the 
country, supported by sections of both parties in Congress, are 
arguing that the latter course is preferable. 

If he follows their advice* then the Bill will escape dilution. But 
will it pass ? Civil rights legislation has been blocked for long 
periods before now—throughout the Truman Administration* for 
instance, when no civil rights Bill got past the Senate at all—by 
the simple southern tactic of keeping on talking until the Adminis- 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL as passed by the House of 
Representatives : 

1. prohibits unequal application of eligibility requirements 
for voting* makes six years of education a presumption 
of literacy and directs the courts to hear voting suits 
speedily. 

2 . bars racial discrimination in most privately-owned 
facilities open to the public, such as hotels and theatres* 
and penpits people denied access to them to sue for relief. 

3. permits the Attorney General to bring suits to end dis¬ 
crimination in publicly-owned facilities. 

4. permits the Attorney General to bring suits for desegre¬ 
gation of tax-supported schools, on receipt of private 
complaints. 

5. extends the life of the Civil Rights Commission for four 
years and broadens its powers. 

6. provides for the withholding of federal funds from any 
programmes in which racial bias is practised. 

7. sets up an Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
with powers to eliminate discrimination in jobs by all but 
small employers and trade unions. 

8. requires the Census Bureau to compile voting statistics 
by rape and cotour, information which will be needed if 
ever states disfranchising Negroes are to be deprived of 
some of their representation in Congress. 


tration, obliged to get on with its other business, threw in the 
sponge. But if, to avoid this happening again, the Administration 
allows the Bill to be watered down, then without much doubt 
Negro discontent will rise dangerously. Battle will be joined in 
the Senate in about a fortnight’s time, and, one choice of tactics 
will be poised at the outset, when it has to be decided whether 
the Bill is to go first to a committee or directly before the full 
Senate. 



C ongress has passed tWg, Jkcxs siqce 1875? fcbe ycar.ip wi^chfbe 
tide of Negro emancipation reached high-Water-inirk, to 
secure for Negroes and other non-white minorities rights ta which, 
by the words of the Constitution of the United States, they-arc 
plainly entitled. These were the Acts of 1957 and i960, both aimed 
at securing the right to vote—and both, therefore, aimed at the 
South, since it is there that the right to vote is denied sysematically. 
Their effect has been to put a stop to various dodges for preventing 
Negroes from voting and to make redress more attainable for those 
who are bold enough to seek it. To bury one of these devices, 
the poll tax, took a Constitutional Amendment; its tombstone was 
formally erected on January 23rd, when President Johnson certified 
the entry into force of the Twenty-fourth Amendment to the 
Constitution. But these measures have not yet effectively enfran¬ 
chised most of the Negroes in the southern states ; in one way 
and another it is stiU possible to make it hard for them to register 
to vote. One section of the new Bill takes a further bite at this 
problem by problbiring the misuse of literacy tests and the pedantic 
application of form-filling procedures to keep people disfranchised. 

The rest of the Bill represents a genera! attack, or the opening 
of a general attack, on social segregation. A section bitterly con¬ 
tested, as an interference with the rights of free citizens, forbids 
discrimination by hotels, restaurants, petrol stations, sports grounds, 
theatres and such places. Emotionally, rhis is the heart of the 
Bill and the response to the Negro agitation of last spring and 
summer. Other sections aim to sharpen the teeth of federal power 
against oppressive racialism, partly by extending the Attorney 
General’s field of independent action, partly by allowing financial 
pressure to be brought to bear wherever federal funds flow. Practi¬ 
cally speaking, all these parts of the Bill are aimed at the South. 
The attempt to secure equality of opportunity in employment is 
in a different category, since it affects the whole country and 
presages, one may suppose, a future programme of action to redress 
the inferior status of the non-white minorities in the North and 
West. 

Wide-ranging, and by historical Standards ambitious, as rhis 
measure is, great as will be the tension and the drama as it fights 
its way through the road-block of the Senate’s procedures, it should 
be remembered all the time that to a large and probably growing 
body of Negro feeling such measures are inadequate, even paltry. 
Most of the rights now in question are rights that the Negroes 
were promised by Act of Congress and by Constitutional Amend¬ 
ment between 1865 and 1875. The right to equal opportunities 
in employment goes further, but to make this fully effective will 
require a general social renovation. Nor merely in the South, 
where the state is against him, but in the North, where it is noi, 
the average Negro suffers from bad education, from relative poverty, 
from poor housing in areas from which the white inhabitants have 
fled. The boycott of the New York schools last week was a 
reminder that these aspects of inequality are all interlaced. Formal 
rights, necessary as they are, are not enough. When constitutional 
rights are denied, there is protest 5 when such rights are formally 
secured, there is, and is bound to bt, immediate pressure for more. 
Thus, as southern resistance is overcome bit by bit, the struggle 
for Negro equality will hot flag but, will "merely focus on new 
goals in the North as well as in the Sotith. 
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How many trips did TIME International readers make 
outside their countries last year? 
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Castro' Turns Off fllS* Iff* 

I n the latent exchange 6L pinpricks between the Upited$taies 
and Cuba, the least of, anybody's' worries was whether 
Americans at the U 5 Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay would have 
enough water to drink. Long-standing emergency plans were put 
swiftly iqto action when Dr Castro stopped the supply of water 
to the base, retaliating for the seizure of four Cuban fishing vessels 
which entered American territorial waters off the coast of Florida. 
In fact, the surprise was that he had not done this sooner; the 
invasion of the Bay of Pigs in 1961 and the crisis over missiles 
in 1962 Were more obvious occasions* Even so, the Defence 
Department plans to go beyond the emergency arrangements—full 
storage .tanks, strict rationing and the use of water tanker? bringing 
millions of gallons from Florida and Jamaica. The ba£e, an 
enclave on the south-eastern tip of Cuba \yith an American popula¬ 
tion of about Ip,66o, will be made completely independent oSF 
fresh water from the nearby Yatcras River, t/ntil now this had 
been bought from Cuba for $14^99 a month. A plant to turn 
sea water into fresh, (a M de&sAnisation ” plant) will be built on the 
base. As a further step toward self-reliance, several hundred of 
the 2,500 Cubans who work at the base but who live outside have 
been dismissed. Also, no more families will be sent to the base 
and those now there will return home as tours of duty expire. 



Yet there are larger embarrassments over Guantanamo which 
may not be escaped so easily. The treaty of 1903 under which 
the United States holds “ complete control and jurisdiction ** over 
31 acres of land and 14 of bay is painfully similar to that made 
with Panama in the same year over the Canal Zone. The United 
States may remain at Guantanamo in perpetuity—ah agreement to 
be broken only by mutual consent. The annual rent is $3,386. 
Yet however unpleasant It is to have this aired—which may 
be precisely what Dr Casgo intend ed—ths States has 

Wish 16 relax its hold. The base provides a toehold in Cuba 
and, even more important, it serves as a platform for defending 
the approaches to the Panama Canal and American interests in 
the hemisphere. In additfbn, because of its Isolation &hd fine 
climate, it is a superb headquarters for American forces on 
manoeuvres and training in the Caribbean. 

At first Washington observers concluded that Dr Castro had 
sraged the whole Incident, perhaps even ordering the fishermen 
into Florida's territorial waters, possibly at the instigation of 
Moscow. But now it is allowed that the ships might have been 
blown off course and it is admitted that the State Department 
would have preferred to send the men home with a scolding instead 
ot turning them over to the state authorities in Florida. Nonethe¬ 
less, Cuba has become an issue ih the forthcoming American 
election. Senator Gold water would send the Marines to turn the 
water back on ; he Would also send Ameren warships to stop the 
controversial exoorts . front America’s allies to Cuba. Thus the 
s ^ge is set for President Johnson to perform the most difficult of 
presidential parlour tricks. He must hold firmly 00 to Amerkan 
interests without appearing imperialistic abroad or soft on Com¬ 
munism at home. 
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Wpm$n Not Forgdtteri 

are mote Women than men so 

naturally in in flection year President Johnson wapjprthem to 
kriow that he remembers them. Thi* presumably has something 
to dp with what would otherwise seetp rather appintlest order 
that fifty Women, one for each important government office, are to 
be employed within a month at high levels of the Administration, 
Even if suitable vacancies were wafting to be filled, suitable women 
are not Waiting to fill them. In fact, dfcourae* most agencies are 
quite wiitifig to give top jobs to women, provided that they arc 
qualified and available. 

. pne woman who is both, Mrs Esther Peterspn, gn Assistant 
Secretary at the Department of Labour, has already been appro¬ 
priated by Me Johnson in compliance with his own order. t A 
mqnth ago he appointed her tp fee Uy first Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs so that the voice of the housewife may, be “ loud, 
clear, uncompromising and effective ” hi the White House. How 
far h carries will depend to some aitcht on whether or not Mrs 
Peterson is given sufficient money and an adequate staff of her 
own ; so far no extra financial provision has been 1 proposed for 
her. She will work through a new presidential committee on Con¬ 
sumer interests, to co-ordinate the activities of the eight or more 
government departments which employ some ao,ooo persons to 
deal with such things as retail trade and hire purchase buying. 
Particular attention is to be directed towards efforts to hold down 
charges for services—medical care, household repairs, etc.—which 
have been the main reason for the rise in the cost of living during 
the past decade. 

There is also need to co-ordinate the activities of Congress in 
relation to the consumer. Last week the President asked for ten 
new laws to strengthen the protection \yjiich the government already 
provides for consumers against harmful products, deceptive adver¬ 
tising, false labelling, over-charging and so on. Almost all of 
these laws had beeh requested career by President Kennedy and 
almost all of them are now languishing before one committee 
or another. To bring pressure on Congress to act on these Bills 
will be one purpose of the regional conferences which Mrs 
Peterson is to organise around the country. But these conferences 
are also to work out better ways of getting information to consumers 
and especially to the low-income families which need advice on 
shopping habits more than anyone else ; most of the existing pro¬ 
grammes for educating housewives are directed at the compara¬ 
tively well-off. 


No Excuse for Inflation 

T m? Senate, reflecting the new sense of urgency which President 
Johnson has injected into Congress and skilfully managed by 
Senator Long of Louisiana, showed unexpected speed and tract- 
ability when faced with the rax Bill. So few changes were made 
that only a week or so will be needed to complete action on the 
Bill. The Senate refused to accept the reduction in taxes on long- 
teitn capital gains which had been pur into the Bill by the House 
of Representatives, This is the most important difference between 
the two versions although more publicity has been ’given to 
Senator Gore’s amendment which would reduce the amounts 
which Americans living abroad can eftm without paying faxes. 
Already the conferees who arc reconciling the two versions have 
agreed that the amount which employer? hold back from wages 
atid salaries is to be cut from 18 per cent to 14 per cent and the 
Treasury has permission to send out the new forms to businessmen 
at once. So by the middle of March the economy will be feeling 
the benefit of the new miasiite; It should add $800 a month to 
consumers’ spendifi^ power. 
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This makes it eVen 
more certain than it 
was already that there 
will be no economic 
recession before next 
November’s election 
aiid has much to do 
with the present buoy¬ 
ancy on the stock 
markets. There arc 
those who fear that the 
tax Bill will give such 
a big push to the 
economy that it will 
be pushed into infla¬ 
tion and these fears 
have been stimulated 
by the recent be¬ 
haviour of the price 
indices. But so far 
there is little or no 
evidence that an in¬ 
flationary frame of 
mind is developing. 
Consumers are buying 
more and businessmen are adding to their stocks, but neither arc 
doing so excessively. The latest survey shows that businessmen 
have also stepped up their plans for capital spending in 1964 during 
the last three months, but again the increase over 1963 will not be 
excessive. 

It would be surprising if it were, for there arc still spare facilities 
available and most manufacturers are working further below 
capacity than they like. The existence of unused capacity, in 
industry as well as in the labour force, coupled with strong com¬ 
petition from both domestic and foreign producers, provides 
guarantees against inflation. But the basic purpose of the new tax 
Bill is to generate an expansion strong enough to employ fully the 
whole American economy, particularly its workers. The Admini¬ 
stration insists, however, that even then there will be no excuse 
for a renewal of the inflationary wage-price spiral, since lower 
taxes will mean more take-home pay for workers and more profits 
for businessmen. 

Waiving the Flag 

I N the face of storm warnings from dockers and seamen, who say 
that they may refuse to handle wheat for Russia, this week the 
Maritime Administration gave the Continental Grain Company 
permission to disregard the requirement that half of all such ship¬ 
ments must be carried in ships flying the American flag. The 
waiver involves 120,000 tons of wheat, only 12 per cent of the 
million tons which Continental has sold to the Soviet Union. But 
this is about a quarter of the share supposed to be reserved for 
American ships provided that they are available not only physically 
but also on terms which meet the guide-lines laid down by the 
Administration. These fixed shipping rates at levels lower than 
those usually charged by the Americans, though still higher than 
these for foreign ships. Continental says that it has twice extended 
the dead-line for offers from American ship-owners and is now in 
danger of not meeting delivery dates agreed with the Russians. 
Part of the difficulty arises because some American ships are too 
big for Russian ports, others are not in the right places at the right 
times and small, inefficient ones cannot make a profit at the rates 
which have been fixed for them. 

The trade unions have hurled wild accusations of incompetence, 
if not corruption, at the Maririme Administration ; they have also 
alleged that Continental, anxious to make as big a profit as possible, 


has rejected American offers on “ transparently flimsy ” grounds. 
Another complaint is that Continental made its arrangements with 
foreign ships first, leaving American ones to fit in if they could. 
Wisely Mr Giles, the acting head of the Maritime Administration, 
called all interested parties to Washington last week to consider 
one individual case after another. The grant of the waiver suggests 
that in general Continental justified itself, although pressure from 
the trade unions probably lent new zeal to its last-minute search 
for American ships. At one point in the angry hearings Mr Giles 
told Mr Gleason, the dockers’ leader, that “ what you are saying 
is that you rather than the President should set our foreign policy.” 

There is, however, one aspect of the transaction which troubles 
members of Congress. To sell American wheat at" world prices 
requires a subsidy, but Continental received a particularly fat one 
which, it was widely assumed, though officially denied, was designed 
10 compensate the company for its use of high-cost American ship¬ 
ping. There seems to be no provision, however, for it to repay 
any of this money now that it has been authorised to use cheaper 
foreign ships for over half the wheat. In all, 1.7 million tons of 
wheat—-out of the 4 million which the Russians were once said to 
be seeking—have been sold to the Soviet Union, all of it for cash. 

Fair Representation 

I-ROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

n endemic complaint in the American political system has 
been the rural bias of both the State Legislatures and of the 
national Congress in Washington. The disease results from a con¬ 
temporary version of Britain’s nineteenth-century rotten boroughs 
—political districts of sharply unequal populations. Typically, 
country areas have had far more representatives than the number 
of their inhabitants would suggest, the cities fewer. Hartford, the 
capital of Connecticut, is given two sears for 162,000 residents in 
the state’s House of Representatives ; two members are also 
allotted to the town of Union, population 383. Across the con¬ 
tinent in California, huge Los Angeles County, with two-fifths of 
the state’s population, has only one of the forty scats in the State 
Senate. In Florida the rural “ pork chop gang,” as it is called, 
has an iron grip on both houses of the State Legislature ; districts 
including only 12 per cent of the state’s population elect a majority 
of the upper house and 15 per cent a majority of the lower one. 

The effect of such unequal apportionments is to make State 
Legislatures notoriously insensitive to the needs of the growing 
cities and suburbs. Moreover, the rapid shifts of population 
away from the rural areas since the last war have only made matters 
worse. Districts have seldom been changed to reflect these shifts 
and so rural politicians representing fewer and fewer constituents 
have had the final say on the provision of schools, roads and other 
facilities for the densely-populated, fast-growing metropolitan 
communities. The imbalance in the Stare Legislatures has also 
affected the federal House of Representatives, since congressional 
districts are fixed within each state by the Legislature. The 
country legislators have naturally been reluctant to deprive their 
friends of their scats in Washington. In many states congressional 
district lines arc so drawn that one has two or three times the 
population of another. In Georgia, for example, metropolitan 
Atlanta is in a congressional district with 824,000 persons, while 
one rural district has only 272,000 inhabitants. 

Relief from the pressures produced by this stifling of political 
expression for the urban and suburban masses came from the 
institution which so often seems to rescue American democracy 
from its failings at the last minute—the Supreme Court. In the 
past the Court had refused to concern itself with the districting 
difficulty, saying it was too “ political ” for the judiciary to deal 
with. Then, in March, 1962, the Court changed its mind and 
agreed to weigh district inequalities against the Constitution’s 
guarantee of “ the equal protection of the laws.” Astonishing is 
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no t too strong a word for what has happened since then. Accord? 
jn g to a survey by the New Yprk Times, lawsuits have been 
filed in 39 °f the 50 states to challenge existing legislative districts. 
In 20 states the districts have actually been revised by legislative 
action, under the compulsion or the threat of a court order. All 
rhis has happened in less than two years, after decades of stagnation. 

But the big legal questic^a rqriin to be settled: what does the 
Constitution require of political districts ? Is population the only 
proper basis* or may a state allot representatives on some other 
grounds such as wealth or residence ? In the 49 states that have 
bicameral Legislatures (Nebraska has only one house), may seats 
in one cumber be distributed equally among counties, regardless pi 
population, as seats in the United States Senate are distributed 
equally among the states ? The questions ‘may seem dry but the 
answers could determine the political ground rules for the indefinite 
future in the United States. And again the answers will come from 
the Supreme Court, 


America Needs Them Too 

Technical Workers for t970 
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A merica may face a worse shortage of scientists and 
k engineers in the rest of this decade than it did in the 
nineteen-fifties and early nineteen-sixties, according to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. In a projection of the demand 
fur and supply of scientists and engineers to 1970, the BLS 
foresees that fewer than 765,000 new persons with the required 
training will become available over the decade to fill more 
than one million new places. The scarcity of engineers may be 
particularly severe in the next few years because the demands 
of the American space programme and the race to the moon 
will be at their heaviest and the number of new engineers 
taking degrees will be lower than for many years. The general 
lack of scientists will not be so acute, but scientists with 
doctoral degrees are expected to be in short supply in all 
fields. The BLS suggests, however, that the projected 
shortages may not actually appear. Some programmes may 
be cancelled and more 
students may enter en¬ 
gineering. The National 
Science Foundation, to 
this latter end, will 
spend $6 million this 
year to help engineering 
students to take higher 
degrees and to study 
on a full-time basis 
instead of having to 
take part-time jobs. 

Source: Monthly 
Labour Review, Novem¬ 
ber, 1963. 
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The Justices now have before them 4 series of these districting 
cases. They were argued/last autumn for an entire weelt, 
an unusually long time for a court where most arguments are 
limited to an hour,or two. One more case, from Colorado, will 
be heard in March. In what has been said already to and from 
the bench there are clues- to this really difficult legal problem. 
Counsel for the various states, defending apportionments that give 
extra weight to rural voters, argued that such a distribution is 
permissible and indeed desirable to prevent voters in the few 
large cities from gaining total political control and then oppressing 
the outlying citizens. The weakness in that argument was exposed 
by a question ffota Mr Justice White. “ Which would you prefer,” 
he asked a lawyer representing New York State, “ the tyranny of 
the minority or the tyranny of the majority ? ” 

It is difficult, these days, to stand up and admit that one’s aim 
is to give political control to particular minorities. If country 
folk are entitled to such special protection, why not Negroes? 
Or Catholics ? Those arguing for representation on a basis of 
population make the point that in the American system minorities 
are protected by special constitutional provisions and by the 
courts and are not entitled to impose their politics on the majority. 
The strongest argument against a strict population basis is history: 
so many states have departed from that standard for so long. 

The trend of the Justices’ thinking has seemed, to most observers, 
to be going in the direction of equality of population as the proper 
legal standard for legislative districts. But the Colorado case, still 
to be heard, presents a particularly sticky issue. There the voters 
approved overwhelmingly, in a referendum, a system under which 
one house is apportioned strictly on a basis of population but the 
other is weighted in favour of rural areas. The question for the 
Court is whether a majority can thus give political control to a 
minority. The problem is different and easier with respect to 
the national House of Representatives, for there the Constitution 
does show a clear assumption that people will be equally repre¬ 
sented. A case on Georgia’s congressional districts has been heard 
and an early decision may require their equalisation. 

It would be a mistake to expect these apportionment decisions 
to bring a wholly new spirit in the legislative halls, rosy with 
liberalism. Some new representatives from the suburbs, where 
the pinch of inequality is now sharpest, might well be conservatives. 
The craftiness and seniority of the rural legislators will still give 
them more power than their numbers. But in the long run an 
opportunity for the urban majority of Americans to run their own 
governments is bound to have its effect. In Congress the shift 
of even a dozen seats from rural control could make the outlook 
for social legislation much brighter. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Mr Sargent Shriver, the late President Kennedy’s brother-in-law, 
who has headed the Peace Corps since its inception, is now also to 
lead the war against poverty. Presumably it is hoped that he can 
make this idealistic concept as acceptable to Congress as he did 
the Peace Corps. This was condemned almost universally aa 
starry-eyed and impractical when it was introduced, yet it has 
become Congress’s favourite government agency. 


Front seat belts are now standard equipment on new American 
cars although last year less than 20 per cent of all cars had them 
when they left the factory and only about a tenth of the 67 million 
cars now on the road in America have them. Now all that remains 
is for passengers to remember to fasten them. The number of 
deaths and injuries in road Occidents is rising steadily—to about 
43,000 and 1.5 million respectively iii 1963—and the fatality rate 
a vehicle mile is also going up. 
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The 

Chemist of 
Auschwitz 





Accused 


Vie Welt . Dr Capesius in £ourt 



FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Goppingen 

T must surely be of some consolation to Dr Viktor Capesius, 
the pharmacist who was in charge of the camp dispensary at 
Ausdiwitz in the heyday of regimented mass slaughter, to 
know that his chemist's shop at Goppingen is doing brisk business 
as usual while he himself is away in Frankfurt on trial for murder. 
From 8 in the morning until 6.30 in the evening there is seldom 
a moment at the Markt-Apotheke when the glass door inscribed 
“ Dr Capesius—Magister Pharmazie ” is not swinging to and fro. 
Six girls in white overalls are on duty during the busiest hours. 
From the Capesius flat, five minutes* walk farther up the street, 
Frau Capesius exercises efficient remote control over her absent 
husband’s commercial domain. 

It was shrewd of Dr Capesius, who re-emerged in 1950 after 
some three years in the obscurity of British and American intern¬ 
ment camps, to have picked out Goppingen as a promising place 
in which to launch himself again as a dispensing chemist. Situated 
roughly midway on the main road between Stuttgart and Ulm, 
Goppingen is one of those pleasant, clean-looking Wurttemberg 
towns that have prospered since the war in pace with the develop¬ 
ment of local light industries. Among a score or so of local 
factories are those of Salamander (shoes), Marklin (model rail¬ 
ways), the Wiirttembcrgische Metallwarenfabrik (culinary ware), 
and several machine-tool makers. There is money in the town. 

Dr Capesius’s Markt-Apotheke obviously has its eye as much on 
the healthy as on the ailing. Unprcscribed bottles of vermouth 
and brandy fill one shelf. Of the two windows commanding the 
street, one currently features “everything for the child,” the 
other is piled with a famous brand of cosmetics. Brass lettering 
on the tradesmen’s entrance proclaims “ Capesius: Institut der 
Cosmetologie.” Dr Capesius seems to be proud of his unusual 
name, which he signs with a round flourish. On the card over 
the street doorbell of his fiat it is written distinctively in red ink. 
Dr C^cqius, who is now 56 and getting a little plump, has 
irascibly denied in court an innuendo that the capital with which 
he set himself up after the war might have derived in part from 
the sale of valuables plundered from the dead at Auschwitz. One 
of his tasks, he explained in court on January 27th* had been to 
sort the medicines found in the baggage of new arrivals, and 
dispose of them through the dispensary, which was often chroni¬ 
cally short of certain drugs. He had done no more than that. 


It was with the help of a loan of 45,000 marks (about £4,000 
that he had opoied his shop at Goppingen and later a beaut 
parlour at Reutlingen. He himself owned only one diamond 
and that, he added, was a gift from his father-in-law who, as ; 
barrister in Vienna, had enjoyed a profitable practice in th< 
divorce courts. 

The coldly murderous conduct with which Dr Capesius j 
charged in the official indictment seems to be so strangely out 0 
character with the figure of the dapper, obliging man whom the; 
saw bustling about the town that most of the chemist’s customer 
and acquaintances at Goppingen either cynically shrug thei 
shoulders or shake their heads in mystification over his presen 
predicament. The prosecution alleges that as chemist in chargi 
at Auschwitz he sometimes withheld medicine from fevem 
prisoners, whose condition consequently so deteriorated that, ii 
accordance with camp practice, they were despatched as trasl 
to gas chamber and furnace ; that he had a major hand in supplv 
ing both the Cyclon B capsules used in the gas chambers am 
the phenol with which hundreds of prisoners, including children 
were mortally injected (one of the other 21 former Auschwit; 
men on trial with Dr Capesius has admiticd to having personal!} 
administered some 250 lethal injections); and, further, that whei 
in 1944 there were not enough doctors to cope with the inflow ol 
Jews from south-eastern Europe Dr Capesius served from tiim 
to time on the railway ramp, helping to determine at a glanu 
who should be kept alive to work and who should promptly die. 

Guilty or not guilty (as the court has yet to decide), how suJ.t 
an apparently normal, decent-living and intelligent man ever came 
to be associated with Auschwitz is a question to which they have 
no answer in the Hotel Goldenes Rad, at Fink the shoe repairers, 
Seitz the grocer, Muhleisen the butcher, or Hauser the hairdresser. 
Yet one Gftppingen acquaintance may have been on the right 
Crack when he remarked that lie had always thought that Dr 
Capesius had been " rather too ambitious and conceited; y ou 
can see it in his cocky walk ; he likes to cut a figure.” Ia court. 
Dr Capesius certainly has the air of one well satisfied with himself- 
He was irrepressibly loquacious when, on January 27th and 28th, 
it was his turn to give an account of his work at Auschwitz 
Having admitted that he knew what was afoot in the camp* hut 
having denied any part in murder, Dr Capesius irritably 
rupted the presiding judge whetl lie pressed for precis^ answers 
to precise questions: “I have already told you. . . . H The nert 
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(jay, presumably at the prompting of his counsel, Dr Capesius 
asked leave to apologise for his disrespect. 

It might well be true that the chemist’s very ordinary ambition 
to cut a figure in the world had such extraordinary consequences 
largely through the accident of his birth and upbringing. He is 
by origin a Volksdeutscher , having been born, on July 2, 1907, 
near Sibiu (Hermannstadt to him) in Transylvania. Here 
flourished a colony of emigrant Germans habitually vigilant to 
preserve their German identity against the encroachment of 
Rumanian citizenship. After spending four years at the local 
elementary school set apart for the children of the German and 
Hungarian minorities, Dr Capesius eventually matriculated at 
Sibiu grammar school. In 1924 he went to, Cluj (Klausenburg to 
the Germans) to study pharmacy. In 1931 the young, proudly 
German-minded chemist was obliged to do a year’s service with 
the Rumanian army. His subsequent decision to strengthen his 
German links by putting in another twelve months’ study at 
Vienna quickly paid dividends. At the end of 1933 he was taken 
on by Romigewa-SAR (the Rumanian extension of the great 
German chemical combine IG Farben) to travel about explaining 
the virtues of the firm’s medical preparations to Rumanian doctors. 

In August, 1943, the Germans occupying south-east 

Europe, Dr Capesius was swept into the Wchrmacht, and 
presently, as a patently “good German” with useful qualifications, 
posted to the elite SS. They made him a major straight off (later 
a lieutenant-colonel). And before appointing him chief of the 
SS dispensary at Auschwitz, they showed him how things were 


done at Dachau and Oranienburg. It must have all been very 
flattering to the Volksdeutscher from the backwoods of Rumania 
to have been thus accepted by the Third Reich. There is no 
record of his having asked to be employed elsewhere. But the day 
came in 1944, he has told the couiti when he refused to serve on 
the railway ramp at Auschwitz. u It’s murder,” he protested to a 
colleague on the telephone, he assured the presiding judge. He 
had arranged for someone else to stand in for him. 

The court is still trying to ascertain exactly what Dr Capesius 
and the other twehty-onc accused did do at Auschwitz. (The 
witnesses—more than 200 of them—have yet to be heard.) It 
has become trite to say that were you to meet them in the street 
yoil would iidt ‘think they were Strikingly different from anybody 
else; that their like are to be seen everywhere iri Europe and 
America, ‘T lost sixty pounds in the American internment 
camp,” Dr Capesius remarked to one of the interrogating counsel. 
“ You have put them op again,” was the cold rejoinder. 

Auschwitz became possible, one can Only conclude, through a 
conjunction of circumstances originating from the terrible possi¬ 
bilities of the Third Reich, war and human nature. Shakespeare 
warned the world, in the confession with which Hamlet startled 
Ophelia : “ I am myself indifferent honest; but yet I could accuse 
me of such things that it were better my mother had not borne me: 

I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious ; with more offences at 
my back than I have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give 
them shape, or time to act them in. . . . We ate arrant knaves 
all : believe none of us.” 


MONGOLIA 

Out in the Cold 

FROM A CORKKSPONDFNI LATFLV IN ULAN BATOR 

M ongolia’s communist leaders gazed out of the double 
windows of their attractively simple new capitol one 
morning not long ago, past Ulan Bator’s Chinese-built blocks of 
flats and the “ suburbs ” of round felt yurts (nomad tents), and, 
seeing no trains rolling through from Russia to China, realised that 
they had been living beyond their means. They now face a difficult 
problem of existence between communism’s two feuding giants, 
which may get worse before Mongolia finds a way to moderate 
tlie effects of its landlocked geography, its unbalanced economy and 
its filial obligations to Russia. 

In the past decade, Mongolia had come to depend on transit 
payments for the dozen freight trains that daily took the short 
cut from Irkutsk to Peking across the rolling plains and the Gobi 
desert. It is a measure of the Sino-Soviet rift that rail traffic has 
dropped to almost nothing since last summer. When the 
Mongolian rulers, who support Russia, asked in Peking last 
November for help in continuing to buy the Chinese consumer 
goods that had been covered by rail transit payments, they got a 
cold answer. Trade prospects were left in grave doubt. So were 
the prospects of a return, after the winter lay-off, of the thousands 
of Chinese labourers they need for their construction projects. 

Mongolia’s relations with the nation that ruled it before the 
Russians were called in in 1921 (and stayed to establish their first 
satellite state) remain formally good. But in fact there has been 
a virtual break between Peking and Ulan Bator, leaving Mongolia 
tfiore obviously dependent on the Soviet Union than it has been 
since China went communist. In 1962 a member of the central 
committee of the People’s Revolutionary party, Mongolia’s only 
Political organisation, was expelled for his pro-Chinese sympathies. 
This tension seems the most likely cause of the dismissal last 
December of the party’s second secretary, although he 



Ulan Bator 


was officially accused of “ grandiose ambitious designs." 

The internal tension will probably grow as the quarrel between 
Russia and China hardens. External tension has not been lessened 
by the 1962 border agreement with China. The same pressures 
of historical grandeur and over-population that have caused China 
to mutter about unfair Siberian treaties also work in Mongolia. 
Some reports indicate that Mongolian spending on defence has 
been increasing. This would mean a reversal of former policy: 
there was a fall from 36.7 per cent of the national budget in 1947 
to about 5 per cent in recent years. Perhaps the Russians are 
resuming the pattern of a quarter-century ago when they armed 
Mongolia as an additional bulwark against the enemy, then Japan. 

What the economic effects of the break with China will be 
must depend on the extent to which Russia will foot the bill. But 
development is likely to slow down. In recent years its pace was 
geared to the availability of construction labour. The Chinese 
supply of this labour began in 1955, and reached a peak of 13,000 
workers ; it had dropped to 6,000 last autumn. Modern Mongolia 
is a product of the extensive aid that has accompanied advice from 
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Moscow j east European nations are now providing credits add 
tec hnician s too. 

Aid has begun to diversify the traditional dependence on livestock 
herding and the nomadic life that went with it. From the first 
factories set up in 1934 to make shoes and woolled, textiles (the 
latter now equipped with modem British machinery), industrial¬ 
isation spread in the 1950s, to other basic tabsumer items. The 
factories that now mike Ulan Bator an industrial city of 218,000 
people include a distillery to supplement At limited supply of the 
national drink, fermented mare's milk. About 120 miles north of 
the capital, at Darhan, just east Of the main railway line into 
Russia, the second phase of industrialisation is beginning with a 
cement factory and . construction wed advanced on a small steel 
plant. Oil is being refined in the Gobi, 260 miles south-east of 
Ulan Bator. Factory and office work now absorb some 40 per cent 
of the population. Which passed the one million mark last year 
at a rate of increase estimated at almost 3 per cent a year. 

Collectivisatiofi of livestock farming has contributed to industrial 
development by reducing the rural population. The remaining 
nomads now have permanent headquarters of schools, hospitals and 
veterinary stations, tending sheep, goats, horses, cattle and camels 
whose total number has hovered somewhere between 22 and 24 
million in the last decade* Now agriculture is being expanded 
from almost nothing with the help of Russian machinery. Fodder 
is beginning to save more of the livestock from the bitter winters. 
Wheat, once an import, has become an export, although a minor 
one compared with livestock. But the Mongolian plains have a low 
yield ; rain is uncertain, and wind erosion is a constant threat. 

The general impression of a people following the official path 
towards prosperity with little or no questioning holds true even 
when a visitor’s interpreter agrees to talk with persons casually 
met or to enter yurts not on the schedule instead of just seeing 


people blandly described as giving 44 a correct picture.” The me 
who have turned Mongolia to communism since 1921 starte 
without any challenge in the modem political sense. But the 40,0c 
party members still exercise tight internal control. The fir: 
secretary and prime minister, Mr Yumzhagin Tsedenbal, rul< 
firmly in contrast with what goes on farther west. After crossin 
Russia without seeing a single reminder of Stalin, a visitor stj 
finds his statue in from of the state library in Ulan Bator. 

Despite Mongolia’s success in becoming a member of the Unite 
Nations in 1961, the sense of isolation goes beyond geograph 
All the communist countries except Albania now have diplomat 
missions in Ulan Bator: Jugoslavia opened one last July—a 
indication of Mongolia’s bad relations with China. But there ai 
no resident non-communist missions, although Mongolia has a 
ambassador in New Delhi and plans to install ode in London sooi 
Britain established diplomatic relations last May when its charj 
d’affaires in Peking visited Mongolia. 

Isolation and ignorance of the outside world deprive Mongoliai 
of favourable comparisons with economic progress in Asian natiot 
to the south. Because there is none of , other Countries’ ove 
population, land hunger and low per capita receipts of aid, Mongol 
is comparatively fortunate. The government tries to hide the slun 
of Ulan Bator, but it has more cause to be proud of its econora 
achievements than to be so sensitive. 

The ignorance is so complete that lamas in Ulan, Bator had n< 
heard of the Dalai Lama’s flight into exile and the Chinese crushir 
of Buddhism in Tibet, the land that long held Mongolia in spiritu 
sway. Buddhism has been crushed in Mongolia, too, but tl 
differences evoke sad reflections. Russia enabled Mongolia 
escape Chinese rule, survive as a separate nation and .progress undi 
the leadership of its own people, communist and satellite thoug 
they are. But no one was willing to help the Tibetans. 


SIR ALEC IN CANADA 

Googly of a 
Decent Chap 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MONTREAL 

D uring his short visit to Canada tins 
week Sir Alec Douglas-Home admir¬ 
ably played the part expected of him as 44 an 
awfully decent chap.” It is more than 
five years since his first tour of western 
Canada—after the Commonwealth economic 
conference in Montreal—taught Albertans 
how to pronounce 14 Home.” The headlines 
of French-language newspapers still under¬ 
standably call him milord . He seemed as 
jolly as ever this time, and he was well ex¬ 
posed to the scrutiny of press, radio and 
television besides the more select audience 
of Toronto’s Empire dub. 

Only one detail blurred the old-school tie 
impression of Sir Alec’s visit, and it was not 
widely noted. But the sour suggestion was 
made that it was not quite cricket to an¬ 
nounce in the Canadian capital a request for 
a Canadian contingent in Cyprus before the 
Canadian government had had time to reach 
a decision. Cyprus is a matter that touches 
Canada’s sensitivities very closely. The an¬ 
nouncement was made by the British 
foreign secretary, Mr Butler, in the 
presence of Mr Paul Martin, the Canadian 


external affairs minister. Sir Alec, ques¬ 
tioned about it, replied that Mr Butler in¬ 
variably behaved with perfect propriety. 
But both must have known how deeply 
Canada is committed to the United Nations 
as the only appropriate^ body to provide 
peace-keeping forces. This policy originated 
before 1957, when Mr Pearson was external 
affairs minister. It was maintained—as con¬ 
sistently as any policy ever was—by Mr 
Diefenbaker’s government. Under it, small, 
lonely contingents of Canadians have served 
in the driest deserts and dreariest swamps, 
from Indochina to Arabia and the Congo. 
Some of them lie in graves under the blue 
UN flag in places where no Canadian ever 
went before. 

The casual public announcement that 
Britain was inviting Canada to send troops 
ro Cyprus under the banner of the Common¬ 
wealth or of Nato, without any explanation 
of the subtleties that were discussed between 
ministers, struck close unofficial observers 
as lacking in finesse. They were reminded 
that the laws of cricket are made in England. 

In this case Mr Pearson and Mr Martin 
both behaved as though they had learned 
about googlies from their mothers’ knees. 
They, showed no resentment at Mr Butler’s 
tricky bowling. They understood that 
Ottawa was only rhe one-night stand on the 
way to Washington, and that neither the 
British nor the American government wants 
to involve the UN in Cyprus. They are 
bringing Canadian policy back into the 


flexible pragmatism that always inspired i 
AD—antc-Diefenbaker. Like Sir Alec, th< 
arc being awfully decent chaps. But beir 
gentlemanly may not be as good politic 
medicine for them as for him. 

Their line, which is perfectly genuine 
the level intended, is that the talks wc; 
fully in the “ family spirit ” of the Con 
monwealth and definitely in low key. It wi 
a polite family gathering in which both pa 
ries explored each others’ views withoi 
pushing differences to the fore. Sir Ale 
for example, mentioned British complain 
about the trade deficit with Canada, bi 
it had been prearranged that serious di 
cussion of the Canadian anti-dumping la 
and valuation regulations would be pos 
poned until Mr Mitchell Sharp, the Can* 
dian trade minister, visits London no 
month. 

The timing and arrangement of Ottaw 
visits by British ministers crossing th 
Atlantic to Washington became sp politic 
ally sensitive in the Diefenhaker years tta 
Whitehall showed great diffidence abou 
sending the Prime Minister’s party here 01 
the way to Washington instead of on the wa 
back. The Pearson-Martin regime is stil 
anxious to demonstrate its good relation 
with both London and Washington, but i 
cams nothing for the minutiae of protoco 
that obsessed Mr Diefenbaker. Neverthe 
less, the British government has arrange 
for a senior official to return to Ottawa arte 
the Washington talks. 
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SCIENCE 
IN ACTION 



MEETING INDUSTRY’S NEEDS 



I.C.I. spends a great dealoftttseaith and development work—£18 million 
a year, in (act. This does not mean that every day a major discovery comes 
out of its laboratories, though I.C.I. discoveries of world-wide acclaim 
have been many and varied. It does mean, however, that there is a constant 
stream of advances over a wide front, for I.C.I. research is nothing if not 
far-ranging. These have a beneficial effect upon industry everywhere. 
Here are three examples: 



NEW CLAZING TECHNIQUE IN CERAMICS 
In traditional coal-fired kilns the glaze on earthen¬ 
ware pipes was produced by shovelling salt on 
the burning coals, which turned it into vapour. 
Modern oil-fired kilns—with no fire-bed—set a 
problem. I.CM. research found the answer—a 
dispersed stream of salt is fed into the kiln from 
a miniature silo, and the particles vaporize in 
the hot gases,from the oil burners. Not only is 
the problem solved, but a superior glaze’ is 
produced. 


TEXTILE NOVELTY PERFECTED 
‘‘Foambacks‘*—fabrics backed with a thin sheet 
of fedble foam—arcbeginning to enjoy quite a 
furore in fashion. FoAmbacks nad an unattrac¬ 
tive “handle”, caused by the hard edge of the 
joia between the fabrtaand the foam, until an 
I.Of. chemist recently evolved an entirely new 
method of joining the two together. Using the 
adtjesrve urethane film system devised by dial, 


foam backs once joined are inseparable, and have 
excellent “handle” Without gi trace of hardnes^. 


NECESSITY'S SON 

Some countries have been fortunate in discover¬ 
ing vast reserves of natural gas—a cheap source 
of fuel or raw material for the manufacture of 
vital chemicals. Britain’s luck was “out” on 
natural gats—but liC'.l* scientist* foreseeing 
difficulty of competing with foreign industries 
possessing natural gas. recently devised a Steam- 
reforming process using oil feedstocks. This has 
proved fully competitive us a starting point for 
chemical manufacture, and is being used by l.C.I. 
for the production of ammonia for fertilizers, etc. 
The new process has been shown to have even 
wider application than was envisaged. It can be 
used to make hydrogen for oil refineries, or tow n 
gas for domestic and industrial use. No fewer 
than 40 other companies wf*h tp build* under 
licence, plums to operate the process. 


LC.L’s far-ranging research 

, i . r < • i i ' I 

is contributing ! 
to progress in many fields 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED. LONDON, S.W.I 
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AIFUINS r^w yta XVfJI fliVfcirtAQ 




* MUTUAL 

admiration 

SOCIETY 


The British Director has won the dedicated 
attention of his prettij Japan Air Lines hostess. 
She enjoqs Introducing him to new delights 
like sushi, SAkE, and o-Shieori hot towels to 
refresh his face and hands, He, for his part. 

Is captivated bif her charm as delicate as 
cherri| blossom, her traditional genrus for 
gracious, courteous service. Together, they're 
having a wonderful flight. Wht( don't i<ou? 

NORTH TO TOKYO BY THE POUR ROUTT.,. tdUYH TO 
TOKYO BY THC 'II1.K ROAD ... ONLT Ml OFFER TWO 
PIRCCT ROUTES TO MPAN. 

Also frequent services Tran* Pacific TeUfa to Hawaii 
and West Coast U.S-A.,cind throughout South East Asia. 
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TAX-FREE PROGRESS IN 


THE GROWTH OF 
IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
EXPORTS 1958/62 
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FOR NEW INDUSTRIES 


Ireland's lax incentive for new industries exporting to Great Britain and to other countries 
is substantial. Complete exemption from profits tax on export until 1974, followed by 
five years* of reduced tax. (19 yeais' at Shannon Free Airport Industrial Estate for firms 
using some air freight.) 

fn addition, non-repayable cash grants are available amounting to a substantial pro¬ 
portion of the cost of the fixed assets. 

Advantages in Ireland Include : □ Plenty of spaoe for expansion, fcl Plenty of space 
for living. □ An ample supply of willing workers and of young chemists end engineers. 
Mr. Gerard MacCarthy, representative of the Industrial Development Authority, will be 
glad to provide further information about what Ireland can offer your Industry. You can 
reach him through the Irish Embassy, 17 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. {BELgravia 2171). 

Or write for two informative bookie is to:— 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY OF IRELAND 

7 MOUNT STREET CRESCENT, DUBLIN 2. TEL: DUBLIN 61965 
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Back to Back 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Salisbury 

E ven in the heyday of federation the two 
Rhodesias could never be mistaken for 
identical twins. Now, six weeks after dis¬ 
solution, they seem to grow more different 
every day. They are in many ways turning 
their backs on one another. After the 
clamour from Southern Rhodesian whites 
for a unilateral declaration of independence 
reached its first real crescendo a week ago, 
with long arguments in the cabinet, die 
prime minister, Mr Winston Field, headed 
south for a politician’s holiday that he has 
now prolonged for the sake of a proper talk 
with Dr Vcrwoerd. No one believes that 
the South African prime minister will 
advise Mr Field to throw off his caution and 
become a unilateralist. He understands that 
the Southern Rhodesian government’s 
strongest card is its present legality. 

Mr Field is not a decisive leader and it 
has become a question of whose view among 
the two contenders for the succession will 
prevail. The deputy prime minister, Mr 
Ian Smith, is still arguing vigorously for a 
swift decision, and that can only mean uni¬ 
lateralism. On Tuesday, however, he played 
for a little more time by saying “ all the 
constitutional avenues must be explored be¬ 
fore the broader field is considered,” a 
euphemism for what Sir Roy Welensky used 
to call “ going the whole hog.” The more 
subtle but less popular minister of transport, 
Mr William Harper, is quietly arguing that 
the best course is to act independently of 
Britain without any provocative declara¬ 
tions. This counsel will probably prevail 
for a time, even, perhaps, until Britain has 
a Labour government or Dr Banda cele¬ 
brates independence first in Malawi (Nyasa- 
land) in July. # 

The Field government’s idea of ordinary 
action is not inspiring to many Rhodesians. 
One of the promises that won die election 
tor the Rhodesian Front party in December, 
1962, was that there would be large-scale 
“community development” for Africans. 
This has not got muen further than planning 
to send a few chiefs abroad on a study tour. 
The other main election promise, that the 
Front would not repeal thc Land Apportion* 
roeitt Act, will not be broken simply because 
the constitutional council strongly attacked 
fhe law this week. The council said that 
it saw little value in the country’s declaration 
°f rights so long as this basic law of segre¬ 
gated land ownership survived. The most 
decisive action the government seems intent 
on taking is the familiar one of tightening 
U P the security laws. A particularly vile 
Patrol bombing attack made last weekend in 
the course of ithe gang war between Mr 
Nkomo’a People’s Caretaker Council and Mr 
Sitholc’s Zimbabwe African National Union 
has provided an excuse. As the Preventive 
Detention Act that Sir Edgar Whitehead in- 
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tr6ducedTn^i959l^due tblapsemApriT, 'the* 
opportunity may be 

a 90-day detention act on the South African! 

Kenneth Kaunda’s faces porth, can,' 
unlike Mr Field, cfcpect independence ffomJ 
Britain later tbs year. After tfip easti 
African artny mutinies, Northern Rhodesia' 
quickly reviewed conditions id its twoi 
regular battalions, ylhich have riot yet* rinyj 
African officers * some 25 atp being trained 
but Dr Kaunda has assured tne White; 
officers of a career. Only in the rfjiddle: 
ranks of gazetted police officers is there anyj 
immediate likelihood of Swift Af ricanisatjon, * 
with 130 whites reported leaving after May. > 
All the permanent secretaries in the civil t 
service are White arid the 1,800 w dpdg-! 
nated ” expatriate civil servants have been! 
offered the most generous take-Ovfcr terms j 
in Africa. They ate to get, in effect, a lump 
sum as inducement to stay rather than as 
compensation for having to go. The 700 
whites who, because 1 they were locally 
recruited, are “undesignated” are natur¬ 
ally upset but few of these are thinking of 
resigning. The trickle of Africans into the 
civil service, with only 180 “Zambians” 
(Northern Rhodesia's name when indepen¬ 
dent) taking school certificate this year, is 
thin ; but Dr Kaunda’s good sense in retain- 
ing whites will have to be matched against 
the inevitable upsurge of young nationalist 
pressure. 


H e has or will soon have the money to 
avoid some of the dangers glimpsed in 
east Africa. Copper production is again at 
full stretch and prices are steady. By next 
year at any rate the independent government 
of Zambia will be rich enough to tackle the 
problem of unemployed youths with a voca¬ 
tional training plan (already announced as 
costing £3 million) and a land army project. 
Meanwhile plans for an international air¬ 
port, university and a new parliament build¬ 
ing are only one side of the boom in Lusaka, 
where rents are soaring. , 

Dr Kaunda’s one setback , is over a pro¬ 
posed railway link jto Dar-es-Sakam—the 
idea that best symbolises fris tjjgrning north¬ 
wards. The fir$t reaction of a World Brink j 
mission, that it would not prove economic j 
within ten years, has swayed other important 
opinion. Dr Kaunda hopes that his friend 
Dr Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika will-sup¬ 
port his vision. But it may well fail be¬ 
cause in die end he cannot turn his b^ck 
entirely on Southern Rhodesia. Before his 
party took full control of the government, 
one of the ministers in the cQalitionsi|ued 
an agreement on Rhodesia railways That; 
makes Northern Rhodesia liable to compen¬ 
sate Southern Rhodesia for its share bf the 
loss of copper freight revenue (£7 million 
last year) if the traffic is diverted along a 
new line to Dar-es-Salaam. Asked about 
Ais on Wednesday, Dr Raurida resbrted to 
the well-worn phrase about there being 
many ways of skinning a political Cat. At 
the moment, however, it is far from dear 
who has been skinned. 



Mr Bouabid .. . His Majesty'sOpposition 

•N ■ ■ '-1 

Trials of a Trial 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN 
MOROCCO 

A t late night meeting? during this 
month bf Ramadan—the Moslem fast 
that lasts until February 17th—King 
Hassan and his closest advisers may well 
have been making far-reaching decisions 
about Morocco’s political and economic 
problems. These have become almost in¬ 
separable. The trial of 89 members of the 
left-wing opposition party, the Union 
Nationale des Forces Populates (UNFP), 
on charges of planning a coup and the 
murder of the king, is rapidly turning into 
an indictment of the government for trying 
to suppress a legal opposition. Clumsily 
forged police dossiers have created an 
impression that the Tegime made the 
majority of these arrests for strictly political 
reasons. 

In fact tnost neutral' observers do believe 
that a few wild men, iiicluding some UNFP 
extremists, were hatching Somekind of plot, 
probably with support frofn Algeria. But 
by staging a full-scale political trial, the 
government has simply given the UNFP a 
halo bf martyrdom, at least in Moroccan 
eyes It is only fair to add that this im¬ 
pression fibs been given partly because the 
defence 2 lawyers nave had considerable 
freedom in exposing police skullduggery. 
The lawyers withdrew on January 29th in 
protest against several Judicial decisions 
they saw as biased. In this wa| they seem 
to have achieved their objective of dis¬ 
crediting the trial. 

This political setback has occurred just 
at the moment when the government has 
most need of national "unity to deal with a 
serious economic situation. In the past 
twelve months die ooet of living, according 
to govemmem stadstics, has risen by 6 per 
dent (tnd the actual position may be woise, 
sracevtfugar, which die poorest Moroccans 
eat a lot bf, has increased 20 pet cent in 
price). According to previously negotiated 
agreements, the salaries paid to;government 
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employees should have increased propor¬ 
tionately but they have no* The govern¬ 
ment is genuinely unable 85 pay. Its 
laudable attempt to hold down the prices 
of food by decree has been Wfidy partially 
successful and meat is getting scarce ite ^ 
local markets. 

An increase of more than %o per cent in 
the note circulation over the past four 
months refleas the infiatfonary trend, while 
the 1964 budget, StiH being discussed by 
the parliament, provides for an increased 
proportion of revenue for administration, 
with a decreased share for capital invest¬ 
ment. Even so, thoe can be no question 
of balancing the budget without very con¬ 
siderable foreign aid, largely French. But 
France* it holding up advances in the hope 
of extracting compensation for the French 
landowners affected by Morocco’s first 
small-scale expropriations. 

Many of these difficulties are not wholly 
the government’s fault; they have come in 
the wake of a year of record harvests and 
industrial output. But there has been a 
lack of central planning and a tendency to 
accept too easily Morocco’s position as one 
of General de Gaulle’s client states. The 
king must be attracted by the idea of calling 
on the skills of Mr Abderrahim Bouabid, 
the former minister of national economy, 
who is now the leader of the UNFP in the 
absence abroad of Mr Mehdi ben Barka, 
under sentence of death for statements 
made in Cairo during the heat of the 
Algcrian-Moroccan frontier conflict. Mr 
Bouabid’s entry into the government would 
have the additional advantage of associating 
the UNFP with the unpopular austerity 
measures that may soon turn out to be 
unavoidable. 

On the other hand, Mr Bouabid cannot 
be expected to lend support to King Hassan 
while some of the more militant members 
of the UNFP face possible death sentences. 

A reconciliation between the palace and 
the UNFP would be useful only if the great 
majority of the party agreed to collaborate 
with King Hassan. No one pretends that 
this would be more than a marriage of 
convenience. 

What is the alternative? If the regime 
were to go so far as to execute, say, Mr 
Mohammed Basri, the former resistance 
leader, and Mir Youssefi, Mr Benbella’s 
lawyer during his imprisonment in France, 
it would provoke a vicious circle of con¬ 
spiracy and repression. Nor would the 
king be absolutely certain of carrying the 
country with him, despite his considerable 
personal following. Many of the young 
army officers are relations and friends of 
the Moroccan students in France who, 
despite their well-to-do backgrounds, are 
overwhelmingly supporters of the UNFP. 

It is not easy to see how the government 
can extricate itself from the impasse the 
trial has led to. But the king is a skilled 
diplomat. There is still a possibility that 
he will find some means of exercising his 
royal prerogative of clemency. This could 
lead to a discreet reversal of Morocco’s 
internal political alliances. 


DISARMAMENT 

Aide-Memoire 

I T took a Russian defection to get the 
Geneva disarmament conference back 
on to the front pages this week. Since it 
began, on January 21st, the green table 
has, as usual, been thickly covered with 
lists of proposals and speeches ; and the 
general reader may well have lost the 
thread in this cat’s-cradle. 

While taking general disarmament as 
their common goal, all parties—America, 
Britain, Canada and Italy, the five com¬ 
munist states represented, and the eight 
“ neutrals,” Burma, Brazil, Ethiopia, India, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden and the United 
Arab Republic—have focused on possible 
“ partial measures.'* Two lists of these 
have been tabled: 

0 America’s five proposals: 

1. Discussion of means of banning the 
use or threat of force to change boundaries 
or other lines, to block access, or to oust 
established authorities. (This echoes Mr 
Johnson’s reply to Mr Khrushchev’s New 
Year message, which proposed a renuncia¬ 
tion of forceful change of certain borders.) 

2. Verified “ freeze ” of strategic vehicles 
carrying nuclear warheads, including anti¬ 
missile missiles. (This would halt the 
multiplication of the costliest weapons.) 

3. Pending a verified halt to all output 
of military fissionable material, a verified 
closing of some comparable U-235 or 
plutonium production plants on both 
sides. (America would allow inspection of 
one of the reactors it is already shutting 
down, and of the others if Russia did 
likewise.) 

4. Observer posts (to help reduce risk 
of accidental war or surprise attack). 

5. Non-dissemination of nuclear arms: 
(a) None should pass into “national con¬ 
trol ” of states that as yet have none. 
Safeguards on all transfers of nuclear 
material for peaceful purposes, (b) Nuclear 
powers should increasingly accept inspec¬ 
tion in their peaceful-purpose activities, 
(c) Comprehensive nuclear test ban, with 
effective verification and control. 

• 

Bomber bonfire: Since last summer, 
America has sought Soviet agreement to 
scrap certain obsolescent bomber aircraft 
on both sides (847s and “ Badgers **). 

0 Russia’s nine proposals: 

1. Withdrawal of all forces to home 
territory, starling with reductions in 
Germany. 

2. Cuts in total strengths of forces. 

3. Cuts in defence budgets, by 10 to 
15 per cent. 

4. Non-aggression pact between Nato 
and Warsaw treaty allies. (The Americans 


argue that the eighteen nation con¬ 
ference js not the right forum for this.) 

5. Nuclear-free zones, especially i n 
central Europe and other areas of particu¬ 
lar danger. (This relates to the Rapacki 
plan, still rejected by the West as upsetting 
both to the military balance and to Ger¬ 
man sensitivity about discrimination.) 

6. Non-dissemination of nuclear arms: 
the Russians insist that any agreement 
here must (a) include France, and (b) bar 
the creation of the proposed Nato multi¬ 
lateral force (the Americans reply that the 
MLF would not give any additional states 
“ national control ” of nuclear arms). 

7. Observer posts : to be “ in liaison 
with ” reductions of forces in Germany 
and a nuclear-free European zone. 

8. Bomber bonfire: Russia proposes 
scrapping all bombers, everywhere. (This 
has been poorly received at Geneva by 
neutrals as well as westerners.) 

9. Nuclear test ban to extend to under¬ 
ground tests, without any special control. 

All nine points were listed in a Soviet 
memorandum of January 28th ; the first 
seven had been roughed out in Mr 
Tsarapkin’s first speech on January 21st. 
Only (8) is novel. Points (1), (5) and (7) 
encounter western objections that they 
violate the agreed principle that disarma¬ 
ment measures must not tilt the existing 
military balance. 

Poland has not yet formally tabled Mr 
Gomulka’s new idea of “ freezing *’ nuclear 
strengths in central Europe (the Plock 
plan). An east German mission led by 
Herr Stibl, a deputy foreign minisier, 
spent the first week of February in 
Geneva, canvassing a proposal that both 
Germanys should renounce nuclear arms, 
and that allied nuclear arms in Germany 
should be progressively withdrawn. 

General disarmament : On February’ 4th 
Mr Tsarapkin initiated discussion of the 
“ Gromyko concession,” presented at the 
1963 UN Assembly. This amendment to 
the 1962 Russian draft disarmament treaty 
would leave both sides with specified 
numbers of intercontinental ballistic mis¬ 
siles until the end of the final stage of 
general disarmament—a “ nuclear um¬ 
brella.” Western doubts expressed at 
Geneva turned on (a) the need to verify 
that no other missiles had been secreted ; 
(b) the fact that Russia would still want 
the elimination during the first stage of all 
nuclear vehicles outside home territory, 
including submarine-carried rockets ; ill is, 
it is argued, would once again tilt the 
balance. 

A possibly encouraging Soviet move was 
Mr Tsarapkin's offer on February 4th to 
discuss in detail control arrangements 
relating to any item that the West accepted 
in principle. On the discouraging side was 
the general tone of communist speeches 
last week, following a Russian change that 
nuclear rockets were being manufactured 
in west Germany. 
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OH A 

Che win ^Malaysia 

FROM [Qm SPECIAL, 

Bangkok 

ven Siamese(.hospitality coqldnot dispel 
the sense of frustration that overhung 
the talk? between the Indonesian, Malaysian 
and FUipiqo foreign ministers that, ended 
in Bangkok on Monday,,, The weather was 
abominably hot; the Belgian king and 
queen were in town $ there was a runoour 
that Run Run Shaw, the Chinese millionaire 
showman, was .privately negotiating with 
Bangkok agents fortfcereturn of bis son, 
kidnapped in Singapore last week; the local 
Chinese were angry because the celebration 
jf the dragon dance in the streets had been 
orbidden for this week’s Chinese new year ; 
md the new prime minister, Field Marshal 
Fhanom Kittikachom, decided to turn the 
lational lottery into-a full state enterprise 
jnder a former chief of police. These local 
vents conspired to overshadow the 
eisurely ruminations of the three chief 
lekg&tes: Dr Subandrio (Indonesia), Tun 
Ibdul Razak (Malaysia), and Mr Salvador 
,opez (Philippines). 

It was soon apparent that both the Indo- 
lesian and the Malaysian delegations were 
vitbout mandates to make concessions. The 
•ilipino delegation itched with the discom- 
ort of its alliance with the Indonesians. One 
i the highlights was the attempt by Dr 
iubandrio’s aide (Dr Suwito Kusunowi- 
iagdo) to explain that “ crush ” (as trans¬ 
act! in “ crush Malaysia ”) really meant in 
avanese only to “ chew * Malaysia. The 
Malaysians tried unsuccessfully to find out 
what Indonesia wants. Would it be satis- 
tied if British troops were withdrawn and 
British bases dosed ? Dr Suwico hedged 
awkwardly ; but Dr Subandrio left no doubt 
when he entertained Malaysian newspaper¬ 
men (only) at lunch that British and Gurkha 
troops must get out of Borneo territories. 
(The Indonesian hosts urged the Malaysian 
newspapermen to drop m whenever they 
felt like it for free meals at the Indonesian 
embassy canteen.) 

The ceasefire, signed on Monday, by¬ 
passed proper guarantees. The Indonesians 
made it our that, because they did not 
recognise Malaysia, there were no Malaysian, 
frontiers in Borneo from which Indonesian 
soldiers could be withdrawn. There was at 
least unanimity bn who would be asked to 
pay the cost of the Siamese ceasefire inspec¬ 
tion teams: the United (Nations. 1 It is hard 
to exaggerate the scepticism of the Siamese 
mediators, the Malaysian opponents and the 
Filipino allies otter the worm of Sny agifce- 
Merit With President Sukarad. ‘ This 
scepticism coloured all the talk at'Bangkok, 
and explains the absence of surprise at the 
futile outcome. In the Malayriin view, an 
appearance of tractabffity suits Dr Sukimo 
at the moment, and the Ceasefire will be 
generally observed, subject tp the feserva- 
j’ens about non-recognition of Mafttysia that 

Subandrio emphasised. Until a bellicose 
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shift in tactics is considered by Indonesia to 
be desirable. ' 

Unhappily the Maky and Filipino 
foreign ijtimstets wore unable to agree on 
the Filipino claims to territory m Sabah 
(North Borneo). There atffc srin hopes that 
President Macapagal and Tunku Abdul 
Rahman ought un o?w# tai&8 on this 
issue at thew informal tatytt irt the relaxing 
atmosphere of Cambodia early this week. 

But there was frank Malaysia admission 
that the vulnerable ; Sabah government, 
suffering the strains of premature piratical 
pressures,» not prepared to tide an indepen¬ 
dent inquiry into President Mactpagal’s 
claims. There ate already five dfterent 
political parties in Sabah, one of which has 
not yet selected a title. The governor is 
Malayao, and the chief minister—the 
indefatigable Date Donald Stephens—is a 
Kadazan. There are many Indonesian 
workers inside the territory, and the farmers 
who voted for Malaysia are impatiently 
awaiting the benefits that they Were pro¬ 
mised. If, despite these difficulties, some 
compromise could be reached on the hearing 
of the Filipino claim (as distinguished from 
the claim itself) there would be a real pros* 
pect of securing Filipinq recognition of 
Malaysia; ■ The best summing alp of the 
situation as it now stands is, perhaps, the 
confrontation Of the insistence of the Malay¬ 
sian delegation that nq settlement is possible 
unless Indohcsia “ respects the territorial 
integrity and acknowledges, the national 
sovereignty of Malaysia, With the Indo¬ 
nesian delegation’s insistence that no settle¬ 
ment is possible unless “ Malaysia is 
re-formed as an Asian creation with Indo¬ 
nesian help.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Eyeing Capitalism 

T he Czech man in the street (or mi the 
farm) will have mixed feelings about the 
economic measures announced in Prague 
last weekend. If' he is prepared to work 
harder he should bring home a bigger wage 
packet, since the system of bonus payments 
as an incentive is to be improved. But if 
he is not pulling his weight he may get the 
sack, since enterprises that Voluntarily get 
rid of redundant staff can how use the 
resultant savings to swell theiir bonus funds. 
Wofkefs in the 1 building industry, on the 
railways and above all on die mechanical 
side of agriculture are singled out for special 
consideration. 

Expenditure on sodti welfare!, it is 
admitted, h now more than the country can 
afford) add some trimming in the higher 
range of pensions is foretdld. Dn the other 
hand; the lowest pensions going to the 
neediest people aretb be faerfease^ and cd^ 
ujwtite farmers are to enjoy better and 
mbre comprehensive social security. In the 
schools, fountain pens, compasses, drawing 
boards afid so on will fid longer be provided 
free, ’ ' '' ! ; " y;: 


m 

This may seem piffling hut iff the health 
service and in housing policy the govcm- 
ment is autptisingly daring. Small charges 
are to be made (^'prescriptions andiftetfmat 
certificates* while from October isrtefitsure 
to cover ^approximately” the cost of 1 
maintenance and repairs; last year they 
covered <mly. about 6 l per cent. Finally, 
the government has come to terms with 
capitalist economic thought tp the extent of 
openly acknowledging thar It mighty in the 
words of the offidal 10 use 

price policy more effectively tiumhkherto 
as an important economic instrument 
with which to influence supply and 
demand.” A “ flexible price poficy* is to 
be worked out. \ 

Whatever the Czechs may think about 
these efforts to make them work harder. 
While the country as a whole lives more 
nearly within its means, they must have 
known that something was jin the wind. 
For months past, andespedally since 
depressing reports of last year’s achieve¬ 
ments began to come in at the New Year, 
they have been left in no doubt that the 
country must pull up its economic socks. 
Last year the current five-year plan (1961- 
65) was scrapped as hopelessly unrealistic, 
and a more modest plan for 1963 put in its 
place. Mr Oldrich Cemik, a vice-premier, 
told the national assembly on January 30th 
that this plan had been fulfilled by 100.7 
per cent, but that production Was below the 
196Z level; so was national income, while 
the capital construction plan remained un¬ 
fulfilled. 

Farming production, although better 
than in 1962, was still below the target, and 
imports of bread grains will go on being 
necessary. A symptom that is particularly 
exercising the government is the increase in 
factory rejects; the value of these during 
eleven months of last year was nearly 12 per 
cent higher than during the corresponding 
period of 1962. 

According to Mr Drahomk Kohler, a 
party secretary, in a report published on 
January 2jth, the draftmgof the 1964 plan 
proved difficult, in spite of its generally 
modest targets and m sphe of the help 
provided by Russia-MviAOut which, It is 
admitted, the targets would have been more 
modest still. 

Officially, national industrial production 
is to go up by as much as 3.6 per cent oVer 
the 1963 level, farm output by 6.5 per cent, 
arid investment by 14.6 per edit; Invest¬ 
ment is to be concentrated mainly on pro¬ 
jects already begun, in particular the hlti 
steel works at Kosice m eastern Bkfrvakta. 
None of the patty leaders seems very happy 
about the present shape of the 1964 plan ; 
all are imcomfor tabty aware* that Ae increase 
in social and personal cOttwrinption is likely 
to get way out of hiad. 1 

For -many CzedhsjhOweVet, the govern¬ 
ment’s detdmhmtibn to make better use of 
the country^ resources (in particular of 
skilled manpower, now in increasingly Short 
supply) wifl involve* majorupheavaL This 
year, g$y obsolete plants ate to be closed 
dkmh and 15,000 workers sent to factories 
that are not working to capacity. More are 
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to be transferred later. According to Mr 
Holder’s hopeful prognosis, 4he transfers 
will not cause anyone even a day of in¬ 
security. An effort is to be made to attract 
young people, especially mechanics and 
machine operators, back to the land from 
which, not so long ago, they were being 
urged to emigrate to the towns. It is recog¬ 
nised, however, that even with more attrac¬ 
tive financial inducements people will not 
be anxious to leave the bright lights of the 
towns without better rural living conditions 
and social amenities. 

Gone are the days, the Czechs realise, 
when they could count on selling, either at 
home or abroad, whatever they chose to 
make) however shoddy. A major effort is 
to be made to stop the production of goods 
that nobody wants and improve the quality 
of what is made. At a conference of retail 
trade employees last month, Mr Frantisck 
Penc, a party secretary, had some blunt 
things to say about the failure to find out 
what the customer wanted, the warehouses 
stuffed with unsaleable goods, the policy of 
rigidly fixed prices, and so on. It is planned, 
he said, to give special incentives to factories 
that do learn to adjust their output quickly 
to consumer demand. 

Little improvement in the factories, how¬ 
ever, can be expected until the quality of 
the management is improved and the vast 
administrative apparatus drastically pruned. 
“ People administer too much,” said Mr 
Leoart, the prime minister, in a broadcast 
last week. Mr Kolder put it more caustically 
to the central committee last month. “A 
state of affairs,” he said, “ where everybody 
is responsible for everything and everybody 
does everything—and which masks pro¬ 
found irresponsibility—can no longer be 
tolerated.” Hie trouble is that these criti¬ 
cisms. apply principally to staunch party 
stalwarts whose unquestioning loyalty has 
in the past made up tor their incompetence. 
Many of them, it seems, will soon be facing 
the biggest test to their loyalty yet. It is 
not surprising that at its discussion on 
ideological problems just before Christmas 
the central committee should have been 
much concerned with ideological guidance 
on economic problems. 

It is clear that the genuine heart-searching 
and hard thinking mto which the Czech 
planners have been provoked by their 
country’s economic difficulties is pushing 
them mto tentatively breaking away from 
rigid Marxist thinking. Some academic 
economists have indeed broken right away. 
Their root-and-branch criticisms of socialist 
economic policy are obviously not echoed 
in the government. But they have been 
allowed to get into print, and the regime is 
openly prepared to learn from capitalist 
experience. Naturally it will do its best 
to keep the ferment of new thinking on 
economic policy firmly in check. But its 
task will be complicated not only by the 
urgent peed^to get the economy working 
better, by the fact that over the 

whole tybfeof the country’s intellectual life 
the Czechs are trying, with increasing bold- 
to tear off and thrust aside their 
cist blinkers. 
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“ Minor differences of opinion crop up in 
drafting the plan indices." 

—JCm iiumi ivorbti, Ft ague 


RUSSIA 

Down to Earth 

T he central committee of the Russian 
communist party had another go at 
farming this week. But this time it was 
not called on to endorse any one miracle 
remedy. Mr Volovchenko, the minister of 
agriculture, insisted in his opening report 
that there were various ways of obtaining 
higher yields on the farms. As he was 
speaking only a few weeks after the special 
session of the central committee devoted 
to the chemical industry, he naturally 
emphasised the use of fertilisers and 
explained that with larger supplies it should 
be possible to use them in grain production 
and not only for industrial crops. He made 
it plain, however, chat the manufacture of 
chemicals does not solve everything ; there 
remain the questions of the proper use of 
chemicals, the study of the soil, and the 
search for good management. 

The Russians no longer want to put all 
their eggs in the same basket. Maize, once 
so dear to Mr Khrushchev’s heart, is fine, 
but it should not be planted everywhere. 
In the past there had been too much resort 
to crop rotation, Mr Volovchenko said, but 
it is not now. being argued that grasses 
should never be sown. Mr Volovchenko’s 
general introduction was followed by two 
specific reports, on irrigation and on the 
supply of machinery, and by a discussion of 
regional problems. 

The meeting emphasised the importance 
of higher yields from the traditional farming 
regions. This coqld sound like an indict" 
meat of Mr Khrushchev and his search for 
a short cut to plenty through the virgin 
lands. He was expected to close the pro¬ 
ceedings, but had not yet spoken by tbe 
time The Economist went to press. If, in 
a chastened mood, he assumes part of the 
blame for the last five very lean years of 
Soviet farming, it will be a major surprise. 
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EUROPE AND COMMONWEALTH 

Harold Wilson’s 
Eighteen Flags 

O vershadowed by the Channel tunnel 
announcement, and partly deadened 
by long recitals of statistics by both major 
party leaders, the House of Commons 
debate on the Commonwealth on February 
6 th yet had its rousing moments. The 
Prime Minister sought, and duly got, 
approval of the Government’s efforts to pro¬ 
mote Commonwealth trade and develop¬ 
ment. To guard his flanks against Labour’s 
anticipated derision, he emphasised, on the 
one hand, that other Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries had their own aspirations and could 
not be forced against their will to accept, 
for instance, a joint development council; 
on the other, that the British response to 
appeals for military help from Cyprus, 
Malaysia and east Africa ought to have 
. shown the Commonwealth that it could 
count on Britain “when the chips are 
down.” 

Undeterred, Mr Wilson ran up all the 
eighteen flags and from beneath them 
pounded Sir Alee with charges of neglect¬ 
ing and spuming the Commonwealth. 
Britain, he said, had failed to meet the other 
member countries’ needs for machinery and 
equipment because the Tories had held 
down expansion of its basic industries for 
three years in four, and then resorted 
to frantic consumer goods booms, foster¬ 
ing a “ soft centre ” or “ candy floss ” 
economy incapable of resisting competition 
from its rivals. They had worked against 
the commodity agreements that could have 
sustained Commonwealth purchasing power. 
Britain needed a ministry of overseas 
development; and what about a Common¬ 
wealth assembly, Strasburg style ? 

Undeterred, too, by Sir Alec’s terse 
dictum that negotiations with the European 
common market were “no longer a live 
issue,” the Labour leader accused him of 
equivocation and evasion over his intentions 
with regard to Europe. Citing the Prime 
Minister’s claim to “ straight talk,” Mr 
Wilson pledged that no government led by 
him would consider entering the common 
market on terms that reduced Britain's 
present freedom to trade with the Common¬ 
wealth ; would Sir Alec also give this 
pledge ? 

The answer, given by Mr Heath, was 
clearly enough in the negative. Mr Heath 
said that the stated Labour condition meant 
that they could not even begin negotiations 
with the Six and that Mr Wilson should stop 
trying to delude the country. Negotiations 
were “ not a live issue at the present time,” 
said Mr Heath, and any future government 
would have to judge the matter m die light 
of the circumstances qf the time. Earlier* 
Mr Grimond had inteipreted Mr Wilso n ’ s 
words as meaning that Labour wpuld in no 
conceivable circumstances negotiate to enter 
Europe. It is indeed fiard to put any other 
construction on them. 
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The Centro Simon Bolivar, Caracas — just three blocks from Bank of America. 
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Timetable for ; 


PHASE 1: FEASIBILITY REPORT AND PRELIMINARY ENGINEERING 


months; 

PHASE 2: BUILDING AND ERECTION 

MONTHS I 
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CHEMICAL RECOVERY (PULP Mill) 
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PHASE 3: EQUIPMENT TRIALS, START UP AND ACCEPTANCE TESTS 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 3 10 11 12 
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MILL START-UP 
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TRAINING RUNS 


75 % 

PRODUCTION 


100 % 

PRODUCTION V 


Design and Engineering 
Building Construction 


Equipment Delivery 


Equipment Trials end 

Personnel Training 


Equipment Ordering 
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'urnkey Pulp and Paper Mill 


The building of an efficient, profitable pulp and paper 
mill in a developing country requires broad experience 
and the precise, three-phase planning whose principles 
are shown in the chart. 

The first service required is the*preparation of a fea¬ 
sibility report, during which market potentials, sources 
of fiber, water, power, availability of chemicals and 
transportation are evaluated, and the plant site is 
chosen. After feasibility is established, satisfactory 
financing has to be arranged, and the basic mill design 
created. Only then, can the project be implemented. 

The building and erection of the mill demands exact 
scheduling of every detail and perfect coordination of 
effort to assure on-time completion of the project. This 
entails preparation of literally thousands of engineer¬ 
ing drawings; construction supervision; the procure¬ 
ment and erection of all equipment—not only the main¬ 
line production machinery but all of the supporting 
equipment. While this is going on, apprentice workers 
have to be trained to become, later on, the permanent 
operating crew. At the right time, a team of pulp and 
paper making experts must be brought in to start up 
the mill. Some projects will also require subsequent 
management and product sales service. 

The problems arising from such a complex industrial 
project can be frustrating, and minor mistakes can lead 
to major losses. The solution accepted by many countries 
has been to assign the whole responsibility of the entire 
project to one contractor. The Parsons & Whittemore- 
Lyddon Organization, in the many turnkey mills it has 
successfully completed, has demonstrated its ability to 
assume undivided responsibility for every phase of a 
pulp and paper mill project. 


With a staff of more than 650 scientists and engi¬ 
neers, 12 pulp and paper machinery factories in five 
countries, and offices in 18 countries, the Tarsons & 
Whittemore Organization and its affiliated companies 
form the world's largest group serving the pulp and 
paper industry exclusively. 

Parsons & Whittemore can complete a “package’* mill 
for the utilization of any one of a wide variety of trees, 
agricultural fibers, reeds and grasses, and guarantee 
that it will produce a specified quantity and quality of 
pulp or paper every 24 hours. The 16 mills now com¬ 
pleted and running at full production provide evidence 
of success that speaks for itself. 

For the full story of the Parsons & Whittemore- 
Lyddon Organization—its facilities, services and proj- 
ects-write for a copy of “Growing with the Paper 
Industry Since 1853.” 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE PULP AND PAPER MILL PROJECTS 


Here is the record of accomplishments during the past five years 



Completed 

Turnkey Mill Projects 

Under Recently 

Construction Contracted 

Mills 

17 

9 

7 

Countries 

13 

5 

4 

Contract Value 

$107,500,000 

$ 90,886,000 

$ 64.300,000 

Total Investment 

265.000,000 

206,000,000 

101.600,000 

Annual Production 
(short tons) 

880,970 

608,100 

206,500 


The projects listed above call for the utilization of fourteen 
different woods, grasses and agricultural fibers. 



« 


SESHASAYEE PAPER & BOARDS, LTD. in Erode , Madras , is the second P&W complete mill project in India in the past two 
years. It is the world 1 s first integrated pulp and paper mill to pulp sugar cane bagasse and bamboo continuously. This $ 12 - 
million project was handled by the Parsons & Whittemore-Lyddon Organization on a global turnkey contract covering overall 
planning , financial assistance , design engineering^ equipment supply , erection, start-up and personnel .training. 

THE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE-LYDDON ORGANIZATION 

World leaders in the development of pulp and paper mills for the use of local fibers 



30-26 Wellesley Road, Croydon, Surrey (London), England j Redenfefden/Obb., Germany 
6 Rue Jean Mermoz/Paps 6° Prance j 150-A Mount Road, Madras 2, India 


200 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Bon voyage! 


The age of interplanetary passenger rocketry perhaps is still decades away, but Esso 
is already at work developing fuels for supersonic passenger aircraft and rocket 
applications. Pioneering in aviation isn’t new to Esso people. In the past they fueled 
the Wright Brothers’ first flight. Developed high octane gasoline. Created Esso 
Turbo Oils, used by most jets today. Esso's Way of thinking: give people throughout 
the Free World the highest quality petroleum products and services. Need we add: 
Esso is the World** First Choice! Our local organization welcomes your inquiry. 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


E ven the most insensitive rail traveller 
does not forget his arrival at Swansea. 
He cannot ignore, as locals have perforce 
learned to, the panorama of black desolation 
and ghostly emptiness that is all around as 
the train slows. This is the Lower Valley, 
1,174 acres of huge waste tips and 
crumbling buildings, measuring a mile 
across at the northern end between Mor- 
riston and Llansamlet, and tapering for 
three miles to its southern tip within a few 
hundred yards of the town’s new shopping 
centre. 

It was Swansea’s heart in bygone days of 
metallurgical supremacy, but it is a heart 
on which the town has turned its back. 
Once it united, bringing the workers down 
from the valley sides. Now it divides. Its 
heyday came and went before the internal 
combustion engine, and the railway remains 
the only official route through the waste; 
and as this runs north-south it is of no use 
to people cast of the valley, who, if they 
want to go into town, must circle th^ vast 
eyesore either by travelling north through 
Llansamlet and Morriston and down the 
other side of the valley, or by going down 
through the docks. Many prefer not to 
bother. On the west side it has become 
fashionable to forget the Lower Valley by 
escaping to the aesthetic delights of living 
westwards along the road to Mumbles. 

^ It is now 50 years sipce the people of 
Swansea first started asking what was going 
to be done about the Lower Valley. Con¬ 
sciences have intermittently been stirred. 
But it was not just a question of how to 
start in the Lower Valley, but who should 
start. One complication was ownership; 


although 96 per cent of the area belongs 
to only 15 concerns, there are nearer 40 
owners involved. Everyone seemed content 
to leave the problem at another’s door, until 
research-hungry minds at the University 
College of Swansea got to work; now no 
one wants to be left out. 

The Lower Valley became the mess that 
it is through a series of cycles, starting early 
in the 18th century when copper was first 
smelted there. By 1880 the industry had 
reached its zenith, importing 68,000 tons 
of copper ore each year. Then it declined 
sadly. Gold, silver, lead, zinc, steel and 
tinplate all made their appearance, but did 
not last. There is still enough pride in the 
valley for visitors to be reminded that 
Landore, by the banks of the Tawe, was 
where Siemens first developed his open 
hearth furnace on a commercial basis. 


In the wake of all this activity there 
remain four firms, all in the metal or scrap 
trades, employing only 2,000 men. The 
firms occupy only 17 per 'jMftfaMbout t©8 
acres, of the Lower VaUey*. half of 
which is unused, being heath, or old. tip 
land. The rest is taken up in 
by railway, river and ea*8t» residential land, 
vacant land, cleared uses and marsh. , 
Planners elsewhere mourning wasted 
opportunities for postwar development 


^central 
»" no 


might envy Swansea with such a \ 
area begging attention. But 
ordinary area. Not only has it no;$0*d»but, 
without extensive research, w^copldhave 
said whether factories or hom^could stand 
on the layers of waste* whether pjuxt life 
could withstand the aanftuc aftd in 

the ground ? The joK wtatp 0 nttidf for 
Swansea County BomUgn Cotlild!/ which 


insisted that the problem was not a purely 
local one, and therefore ifcould not lighten 
the pockets of die local ratepayers* 

The corporation has pressed for govern¬ 
ment action at least twice, even though 
there appeared no legislation which would 
commit Whitehall to clearing a derelict site 
such as this. Soon after the last war the 
corporation prepared a pilot scheme for 40 
acres as an incentive to owners in die valley. 
The money was to come by courtesy of the 
Distribution of Industry Act, but a general 
economic squeeze buried die idea. Then* 
in a bout of unemployment a year ago, 
Swansea saw a vague chance of help by ask¬ 
ing to be classified as a development area. 
This also failed. 

For most people the prime justification for 
action in the Lower Valley is its ugliness. 
Certainly there is little pressure for land; 
the town’s population of 170,000 has risen 
by only 3,000 m the last 10 years, and with a 
density of only 7.6 per acre there is still 
plenty of elbow room. Likewise for indus¬ 
try, for which several other sites are still 
available. New industry, so evident else¬ 
where in booming South Wales, has shown 
little enthusiasm to settle in Swansea, find¬ 
ing prospects more agreeable on the new 
sites to the north and west of the town. The 
corporation has therefore had the unnerving 
experience of seeing more and more of its 
townsfolk seeking jobs in industry that is 
beyond the town T s financial claims. Coun¬ 
cillors’ calls for action in the Lower Valley 
have probably been inspired more by pleas¬ 
ant dreams of rate rewards than by aesthetic 
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considerations. A steelwork# could have 
answered their municipal prayer. 

Whether through wisdom or convenience 
the corporation backed its call for a national 
effort by insisting that the problem should, 
be tackled as a whole, not piecemeal. This 
view was shared by the Director of Social 
Science Courses at the University College, 
who, becoming sickened by the last nulc 
home on his frequent rail journeys, made a 
few inquiries of his own, only to discover 
that, even after 50 years, little was known 
about the Lower valley, its soil, its size, even 
its ownership. It was an obvious field for 
research, with natural and social sciences 
working hand in hand (in itself an achiev e¬ 
ment) to xfisoover all these things, and finally 
suggest a future for the area. 

■Die idea inspired the Nuffield Organisa¬ 
tion to grant £22,500 for the four-year pro¬ 
gramme. The Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research gave £10,000 for 
botanical research, £7,500 came from the 
local corporation, and £5,000 from the 
Board of Trade. The Lower Swansea Valley 
Project, born in i960, now has a bustling 
headquarters in the University College's new 
chemistry block. Field work ends in Sep¬ 
tember, and the project report should be 
available six months later. 

The fact that there is a project is itself 
an enormous step, but it is all the mote 
impressive for channelling the efforts of the 
owners^ local government, central govern¬ 
ment and industry towards a common goal. 
The project’s main committee, chaired by 
the principal of the University College, 
includes a full-time director, two corporation 
representatives, the Welsh secretary of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government, 
the chairman of the Industrial Association 
of South Wales, the general manager of the 
local oil refinery, and a local editor. The 
alliance may well be closely watched else¬ 
where. “After all, there are many Swanscas 
around in various forms,’' said one project 
worker. 

Research, involving seven departments at 
the College, has already achieved much. 
Locals have been surprised, for instance, 
to see 52,000 trees thriving in the area, and 
enough has been discovered about changes in 
land ownership to dispd the favourite old 
argument that thope W^o made the mess 
should clear it upl the first time there 
is optimism in Swansea figs dis¬ 

covered that there cact be more to having 
a university than possessing prosperous 
book shops. , v 

Though hopes are high, fingers are tightly 
crossed, and few will hazard guesses about 
the project’s final report. Industry may fed 
it has first claifn, but it would be a pity 
if this dead valley, which has for 1 so long 
split Swansea, became just another industrial 
estate with housing laid on. A social and 
cultural focus is needed ; so also (if soil will 
permit) is a large area of grassland (possibly 
including a sports centre). There is, of 
course, the possibility that interests may 
clash even before thereis a/.flfaapoC to make 
a report. In Swamfcfc may well 

have to wait yet anothdr 50 years. 



impli 


^accefrtaflCe of Robbins report' 
Mans oboist the empmand^trudm^ for 
edhfctfibh and research, and increased foods 
foe the universities’ capital and current ex¬ 
penditure. Meanwhile, since the report 
c&rhe out last October, Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge have maintained about it what Mr 
Crossman has recently described as a 
“ sullen silence.'’ He ascribes this to the 
guilty fear of these two class-ridden and 
inefficient universities about their future ; 
particularly, perhaps, with the imminence of 
a shining new government bent on cleansing 
the Augean stables of Tory corruption. But 
the issues of Oxford reform arc more 
complex than the black and white slogans 
its detractors are currently embroidering 
with Professor Moser's statistics. This 
partly explains the silence complained of. 
There is room here to examine only four 
questions on which Oxford feels itself 
unfairly treated by the report: status 
and salaries; government; selection of 
pupils ; hours, methods and content of 
teaching. 

In collecting data about the university the 


cOiptmttee was baffled by the system of 
co&ffc f ellowships and college government 
which cuts across thc Professor, Reader, 
Ixh^kkbiKhy and 
isathm of Redbrick universities. TWs fed 
to some strange errors of fact (hike Rusting 
some college fellows with Assistant Lec¬ 
turers) and also of presumption. Oxford, 
for instance, was chided for paying fellows 
more than “equivalent” grades at Redbrick, 
which ignores the fact that it is common (or 
fellows to have declined provincial chairs (it 
has not been unknown for a chair in the 
university itself to be declined by one 
fellow, then offered to a colleague in tbe 
same college, who accepted it). 

The complexity of the university's 
machinery for taking decisions—in itself a 
product of collegiate autonomy—was rightly 
criticised. (Tbe university has itself been 
aware of the problem for some time and is 
currently reviewing solutions to it.) Oxford 
men feel that the report might have also 
pointed out that the university’s admini¬ 
strative costs are among the lowest in 
Britain, and that the machine itself is run 
with great efficiency. There is tbc further 


Top Dogs 
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for Craft* 
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LeatUna Entries In 1964 
Alsatian* 360 Retrievers; ' 
i%odles; Labrador 270“ 
Miniature 300 Retrievers; 
Spaniels; GdWen 282 

„ Cpdter 203 Pekingese 258, 
Poodle*: Welsh 

Toy 282 - Corgis 250 
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*60 
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Entries last week at Cruft's pog 
Show were a record. A* the 
shop-window for British dogs 
the show attracts the attention 
of many overseas buyers and an 
award pdds considerably to the 
salting value. Last year 5,132 
pedigree doge were exported 
from Britain (nearly a thhd 
poodles)’,for an estimated value 
of £5pOj0OO 2,080 of these went 
to tbe 1/ntted States. 

One theory has tt that the popu¬ 
larity of breeds runt in ten-year 
cycles; Ten years ago cocker 
spaniels topped the poll, but 
failed to makp the top five after 
1958. Miniature poodles have 
had ten yeara at the top, blit their 
popularity Is on #>e wane and it 
may soon be the turn pf the fee* 
sophisticated dogs — perhaps 
labradofe or alsattana. 






The <£10,000,090 Decision 


The Control Electricity Generating Board 
has placed orders totalling more than £10 
tnillioji for Bristol Siddeley gas turbo¬ 
generators. These sets will be installed hi 
power stations throughout Great Britain 
to augment output during peak demand 
periods and maintain suppLie# at ti&es of 
emergency. - " ,j, ^ 

Bristol Siddeley to^-gen^raAorS ^Jtie 
lesigncd round the successful Proteus and 
Mpnpus aero-engines. Tlie first set of tins 


typo entered service in 1030 and there are 
now six sets in operation with posver 
authorities and private industry. Ranging 
in output from 3,000 to 70,000 kW, they 
combino the advantages of low cost, light 
weight and compactness with the ability 
to generate maximum power within one 
» ©oktstart, i ; 

Rristol Sidtleley supply tlie power for 
sliips, hydrofoils, air oushion vehicles, turbo¬ 
generators, aircraft jheMcoptcrs and missiles. 


Bristol Siddeloy Engines Limited. Central 
Oflice: Mercury House, 105 Knightsbridge, 
London SW 7 . Power Bivision: PO Box 17 , 
Coventry. Aero-Engine Division: PO Box 
3 , Filton, Bristol. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY 
SUPPLY THE POWER 
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point that the colleges are excellently 
administered. The report ignores both 
things. Further, Oxford’s genuine social 
equality (resembling the Bar) helps account 
for the political equality that in turn slows 
up university decision-taking. The rigid 
autocracy of Redbrick makes for faster 
decisions, but is not clearly the right alterna- 
uve; certainly the new universities are 
trying to escape from it. 

Oxford’s low “ wastage-rate ” (expulsion 
of students for failing intermediate exam¬ 
inations) has recently been ascribed to 
something close to collusion between dons 
and students to keep examinations kind. 

■ Robbins does not, but fails to examine what 
the cause really is.) But in universities— 
the majority—that accept candidates without 
careful examination (in writing or by inter¬ 
view) high wastage-rates are to be expected. 
Oxford’s skill in choosing results in low 
wastage later. 

The method of selection gives a more 
personal touch. But it involves very hard 
work. Tutors themselves choose their 
pupils. If they judge badly they have to go 
three years with the results. During entrance 
examinations, which last on average three 
days for candidates, tutors y>end eight or 
nine hours a day for a week reading and 
rereading scripts, interviewing candidates, 
keeping in touch with colleagues in other 
colleges. (Colleges examine in groups, so 
candidates may be chosen by any of the 
seven or eight colleges they have listed in 
order of preference.) The highwater mark 
in one examination is always reached on a 
Sunday, with the final choices declared on 
Tuesday. By the end of this process few 
worthwhile candidates are unplaced. Dons 
who go through it once a year think 
Robbins might have mentioned it. 

The report is wrong about hours of 
leaching. (Dons wish it were right.) It 
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Breaking 
the Bank 
in Britain 

Number of clubs 
in which played 

Annual revenue from 
charges* £ million 


IIMG0] 

• 111)1 


>•■■■» 

• fill 
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Bingo 

Card 

games 

12,363 

8,422 

11.7 

0.7 



Casino-type Fruit 
games machines 


486 15,124 

1.9 10.3f 


* Other than membership subscriptions and stake money, 
t Approximate net surplus to operators. 

Membership of all “ gaming ” clubs is said to be around 16 million (Bingo 14 
million)—probably much too high a figure since many people join additional clubs 
while on holiday. More than 1,000 Bingo clubs have over 2,000 members. 
Subscriptions are mainly not more than 10 s. for Bingo and card clubs, and between 
£1 and £5 for casino-type clubs. 

Bingo has easily the most devotees, but whist, cribbagc (played in 2,600 clubs) and 
bridge ( 2,200 clubs) are still popular. Roulette is played in 291 clubs, chemin de fer 
in 261 and in 21 clubs (perhaps of the “ high class ” variety?) both of these. 

Source: Report on an Enquiry into Coming under Section 2 of Finance Act, 1963 . Cmnd . 2275. 


concluded that dons teach little more than 
eight hours weekly. But tutors teach aver¬ 
ages nearer fifteen hours; Robbins’s 
average included categories like college 
research fellows who are debarred from 
teaching more than a few hours weekly. 
The report’s remarks about methods of 
teaching are curious. It tends to think indi¬ 
vidual turorials a luxury, and sketches the 
future evolution of university courses as 
mixtures of subjects taught to seminar 
groups, with the tough stuff left to post¬ 
graduate studies. Experienced teachers 


wonder. In the new universities (and in 
some Redbrick ones) at least some individual 
teaching for everyone is now popular. (It 
always has been with the pupils themselves.) 
Nor is it clear that the tried three-year 
specialist course general at Oxford is to be 
lightly abandoned. There is a strong case 
against the assumption that postgraduate 
studies would be an effective substitute. The 
value of the report is partly that it opens 
these and other subjects to discussion. 
Oxford will be ill-advised to keep silent 
about them: she has plenty to say. 
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The Banks Meet the People 


B ritish bank clerks seem finally to be 
on the point of getting their Saturdays 
off. That much appears to be fairly certain 
from this week’s statement by the Commit¬ 
tee of London Clearing Bankers that it 
hopes to reach an “early conclusion” on 
the practicability of general Saturday clos¬ 
ing. What the banks’ customers will get 
is less certain. The banks are at least 
considering a break with their Victorian 
pattern of hours in the other direction of 
keeping open longer, and allowing their 
branches some flexibility in tailoring their 
hours to the needs of the communities they 
serve. That is the clear need both for the 
public interest and for the banks themselves, 
which otherwise risk losing business from 
small customers. The problems of intro¬ 
ducing different hours to suit different 
localities is fortunately one of the main 
questions the committee is to tackle: its 
hope is that this and other problems can be 
thrashed out by early summer and the 
changes introduced either late this year or 
early next. 

Legislation may be heeded before banks 
can change their hours—they arc at present 


forced by Act of Parliament to remain open 
on Saturday. But having hesitated over a 
change in hours for many years, the bankers 
now seem in a mood to press forward swiftly 
and some of them feel that if the need for 
new legislation threatens to delay universal 
Saturday closing, banks may come to an 
arrangement by which one on a rota re¬ 
mains open in each community for a brief 
period, say half an hour, each Saturday to 
handle essential business on behalf of all 
Such an arrangement would be permissible 
under the present law, which is mainly 
concerned with stipulating minimum bank¬ 
ing services that must be maintained for 
some period on all days except Sundays and 
Bank Holidays. But without such an 
arrangement, Saturday closing is likely to 
be universal, and it seems a pity that the 
banks in this respect are about to move 
into a new rigidity just when they ought to 
be liberalising hours all along the line: the 
case for dosing all banks on Saturday is no 
stronger than the case for keeping all of 
them open; in market towns there is a 
genuine need for Saturday banking facili¬ 
ties. 
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BOOKS 

A Question of Privilege 


Free Trade In Books: A Study of the 
London Book Trade since IBOO 

By James J. Barnes. 

Oxford University Press . 210 pages. 30s. 

I t is nof often that a book's title so nicely 
describes what the book is not about. A 
truly descriptive masthead for Mr Barnes's 
researches would be “ Resale Price Main¬ 
tenance in Books: a study of the London 
book trade in 1852.” For the object of his 
detailed study is the famous Bookselling 
Question of 1852, in which a majority ot 
publishers and booksellers failed to con¬ 
vince a panel of arbitrators, led by Lord 
Campbell, of theft right to enforce collec¬ 
tive resale pike maintenance against the 
challenge of a handful of undersellers. The 
vindication of the undersellers led to half 
a century of free trade in books, but it is 
precisely this period in bookselling history, 
about which so little has ever been dis¬ 
covered, that Mr Barnes does not examine. 
He takes up the story again with a sketchy 
final chapter on the Net Book Agreement 
of 1899 and its defence (in revised form) in 
the Restrictive Practices Court in 1962. 
This time, as everyone knows, collective 
price maintenance (m a much milder form 
than the ruthless Victorian variety) was suc¬ 
cessfully defended. This book reveals how 
startlingly similar were the arguments, both 
for and against price maintenance, in these 
two versions of the Bookselling Question. 

The London book trade virtually 
pioneered the idea of the manufacturers 
right to dictate a selling price to the retailer. 
It was in 1829 that a group of London pub¬ 
lishers and booksellers met in a coffee house 
to fix stringent rules for a boycott of price- 
cutting retailers or of publishers who 
refused to enforce minimum prices. Their 
productions were already beginning to be 
standardised, and so to be undersold ; their 
business already depended on an extended 
distribution pattern of publisher, wholesaler 
and retailer. And their trade, as always, 
displayed the extreme diversity of material 
ana ethos, and the high risk (shared by 
stockholding booksellers) on which it has 
ever since based its claims for privileged 
protection. Ip a few years, however, it 
found itself pot odly fighting the few deter¬ 
mined undersellers but also swimming 
against the tide of free trade enthusiasm, 
which (in contrast to the plainly academic 
arguments of the 1^2 trial) swept the 
fictions into the forefront of public con- 
sy, and finally away altogether. 


Again in contrast to 1962, when no 
author's opinion was asked in court, the free 
traders were borne to victory on the 
eloquence and publicity of some of the 
biggest literary names of the day (Mr Barnes 
implies that both witnesses and assessors 
were loaded in favour of the minority of 
undersellers—but they simply reflected the 
dominant intellectual climate pf their time). 
Mr Gladstone became personally involved 
when appealed to by a bookseller who was 
in trouble for cutting the price of one of 
his own books ; characteristically, Mr Glad¬ 
stone took direct action in what was to him 
a simple question of interference with free 
trade, and rescued the shopkeeper by him¬ 
self acting as agent for the supply or books 
from his publisher John Murray—rwhose 
idea this expedient was, but who was later 
deeply hurt by the tone of Mr Gladstone's 
speeches on the Bookselling Question. The 
press, too, was much more unanimously for 
free trade in books in 1852 than in 1962. 
“ The sale of books/’ said The Economist 
on April 3, 1852* “ must be carried on, like 
the sale of muslins or groceries, on common 
trade principles.” 

The other great issue, which appealed 
equally to the Victorians, was that of making 
cheap books available to the masses. In the 
mid-twentieth century the advent of the 
paperback deprived this theme of much of 
its appeal; nevertheless, the argument that 
books are price-elastic was a strong part of 
the prosecution’s case on both occasions. 
The author reasonably qualifies this idea in 
the context of the 1850s; he also shows 
how many other factors, besides retailers’ 
margins, hampered the introduction of really 
cheap literature. The various “ taxes on 
knowledge ” (especially paper) and authors’ 
copyright were particularly heavy burdens, 
and so, to the bookseller, was the customary 
granting of generous credit, which the wide 
margin helped to finance. 

This American academic author is 
scrupulously but irritatingly impartial. He 
does not attempt to draw any lesson* from 
1852 and its modem parallel, while not 
attempting a likewise scrupulous examina¬ 
tion of the much wider subject of the book 
business in circumstances of free trade in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, 
which might have thrown light where it Is 
badly needed today. Whkt evidence there is 
suggests, for instance, that, contrary to the 
expectations of the booksellers, their 
numbers increased during the free trade 
era. They have certainly decreased since 
the net book agreement came into force. 
But there is one important lbsson that can, 


and should, be drawn from this study. Lord 
Campbell and his two fellow assessors, 
sitting in informal examination, had the 
makings of a much more sensitive and effi¬ 
cient instrument for weighing an issue of 
economic theory and speculation than the 
legal paraphernalia of the modem Restric¬ 
tive Practices Court. 

Two Presidents 

John F. Kennedy: Portrait of a Ptesident 
By Hugh Sidey,,, 

Andre Deutsche 446 pages. 36s. 

The Lyndon Johnson Story 
By Booth Mooney. 

The Bodley Head, 220 pages. 25s. 

hbse books come with morbid prompt¬ 
ness upon the heels of the tragedy in 
Dallas. Neither pretends to be more than 
an interim account. Mr Mooney’s, indeed, 
reads like a campaign biography, although 
it was first published in 1956, four years 
before Mr Johnson made his real effort to 
capture the Democratic presidential nomina¬ 
tion. It gives the facts, but little flavour of 
a highly piquant personality and it is quite 
uncritical, as befits a man who did two stints 
on Mr Johnson’s staff. 

Mr Sidey is equally uncritical—he calls 
his story a “journalist's narrative”—but 
more pretentious. He takes four hundred 
pages to cover the three years of Mr 
Kennedy’s Presidency, the last very briefly 
and roughly, and yet leaves the reader feel 
ing cheated over tome of the big moments, 
the test ban treaty far example. Some pages 
seem to come out of a woman’s magazine, 
with descriptions of night faffing, aircraft 
cleaving the heavens and speculations about 
what the President must have been feeling. 
The blue pencil of Time, for which Mr 
Sidey covers the White House, is sadly lack¬ 
ing. Moreover, Mr Sidey has no incisive 
gift of portraiture. John Kennedy comes 
alive only when he suddenly shoulders his 
way through the flood of prose with his own 
words: to take the most trivial example, 
when he saluted the assembled newspaper¬ 
men of the Gridiron Club (who had been 
accusing him of managing the news) as 
“ Fellow managing editors. ...” 

Yet for all this, Mr Sidey was out in 
front from the beginning ; he saw who went 
in and who came Out; he had a fair idea of 
what was at stake ; he had the advantage of 
ticking to President Kennedy face to face : 
and he leaves nothing out. No doubt when 
Mr Sorensen and Mr Schlesinger briM out 
their carefully chiselled analyses of what 
was like to be on the inside, Mr Sidey s 
book will be pushed to the back of the shelf. 
But for the moment his pages ate ah ^ 
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have to zeotll the feeling and the chronology 
of the Kennedy years and what it was like m 
that dawn to be alive. 

The Aetiology of 
Economics 

The Origins of Scientific Economics: 

English Ecottotmc Thought, 1660-1776 

By William Letwin. . 

Methuen. 316 pages. 35s. 

W hen did economists start to think 
about the world in the characteristic 
and curious way they do? How did they 
first acquire the- habit of explaining such a 
diversity of phenomena by logical deduction 
from a restricted body of principles? 
According to Mr Letwin it was in England 
in the later seventeenth century; and in a 
series of studied of particular writers he ex¬ 
plores the influences at work. Two of the 
writers of his choice—Josiah Child and 
Nicholas Bafbom—represent the old style of 
economic argument which, however in¬ 
genious in particular instances, was ad hoc 
and unsystematic. Petty, Locke and Dud¬ 
ley North (plus an abortive and obscure ver¬ 
sion of Petty named John Collins) in varying 
degrees contributed to the new style in 
which conclusions are inferred from self- 
evident truths. These studies are written 
in a relaxed and agreeable style ; they con¬ 
tain some new material, including an early 
manuscript of Locke on Interest; and they 
blend biographical detail with analysis and 
comment in a lucid and perceptive fashion 
slightly reminiscent of Keynes’s Studies in 
Biography. But at first sight they hardly 
fulfil the larger promise of the title. 

If this impression is incorrect it is because 
Mr Letwin attempts to say not merely when 
deductive economics arose but also why. The 
explanation is ingenious. The men of the 
late seventeenth century most suited to 
write on economic questions were the mer¬ 
chants, and these were the men most open 
to suspicion that their views sprang from 
self-interest. To command conviction, Mr 
Letwin argues, they needed to establish 
their objectivity, and their best hope of 
doing this was to find , a form of argument 
as impersonal and logical as possible. What 
form was more effective for this purpose 
than inference from simple principles? Thus 
men, in a sense, invented scientific econo¬ 
mics because it was the best credential of 
their disinterestedness, the most effective 
way of dispelling the suspicion of special 
pleading. “ The needs of rhetoric brought 
forth the .method of economic theory.” 
Petty’s use of statistics was a response to the 
same need, for it too represented an imper¬ 
sonal method of moving from premises to 
conclusions. > But it was less fruitful than 
the method of deductive reasoning. This 
method, of course, originated in Descartes, 
hut its application to economics at this par¬ 
ticular tune was a result of the needs of a 
particular generation of pamphleteers, and 
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the writer who first adapted it fully to eco¬ 
nomics was Dudley North,. who perhaps 
should replace Adam Smith for those who 
need a father figure. 

The methods of economic reasoning have 
no doubt sometimes been used to lend an 
air of impartial majesty to arguments that 
would otherwise seem meagre and preju¬ 
diced. But that their science shoukl have 
originated in the need to perform this sleight 
of hand is not a conclusion which econo¬ 
mists will readily accept. Other writers on 
the history pf economic thought, for 
instance, Schumpeter, have interpreted the 
texts somewhat differently, and it is one of 
the limitations of Mr Letwin’s approach 
that, though he is dearly aware of all his 
predecessors have written, he docs not care 
to pay a great deal of attention to it. But 
if Mr Letwin’s main argument fails to carry 
entire conviction it is not from any want pf 
grace and learning in his exposition. What¬ 
ever may be thought of the main thread on 
which they are hung, his six vignettes form 
a fresh and attractive contribution to a sub¬ 
ject too often treated with a heavy hand. 


Egghead's Progress 

Anti-intellectualism In American Life 

By Richard Hofstadter. 

Cape ; 455 pages; 45s. 

T his book should be valuable to those 
who observe America from afar. It 
examines the anti-intellectualism that is so 
clearly apparent, demonstrating this to be 
older, more complex—and less dominant— 
than it might seem to those who appraise 
the land of the Philistines on the basis of 
chewing gum wrappers, university courses in 
tennis and tortured presidential syntax. Mr 
Hofstadter, a professor of history at Colum¬ 
bia University, traces the distrust of the 
intellect back to the days of tbe wilderness ; 
evangelical religion and the physical hard¬ 
ships of survival placed the highest value on 
natural wisdom, independent of books. Then 
there was the arrival of popular democracy, 
with President Andrew Jackson and Davy 
Crockett (who was quite real; a judge and a 
Congressman from Tennessee, he relied on 
“ natural born sense and not on law learnr 
ing America was good to its self-made 
men; Thomas Edison and Cornelius Van¬ 
derbilt showed no need of Latin. And per¬ 
haps most devastating of all for the disci¬ 
plined life of the mind—Mr Hofstadter 
turns on the heat here-r-there came John 
Dewey (himself a book-learned man) and 
progressive education. In the name of 
democracy* equality and the natural good¬ 
ness of the child, millions, of pre-Sputnik 
American children were turned away from 
academic subjects into a limbo of driver- 
education and classes in “ life adjustment ” 
from which they have not yet fully returned. 

More than history, this book is a polemic 
against the excesses that American antx- 
intelkctualism has produced. The cul¬ 
mination, Mr Hofstadter suggests, was the 
heyday of that vehement Harvard-hater, the 
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late Senator McCarthy, President Eisen¬ 
hower himself was a contributor, with his 
definition of an intellectual as “ aman who 
takes more words than are necessary to tell 
more than he knows.” There were other 
dark spots: the opposition to the establish¬ 
ment of a civil service recruited on the basis 
of competitive examinations ; the resistance 
to the founding of agricultural colleges ; 
the Scopes trial which decided against 
evolution; and the long tyranny of the TQ 
test. 

Yet what emerges as most striking is the 
resilience and success of American intellec¬ 
tuals. They have survived and prevailed: 
from the founding of the first 1 universities to 
the organisation of the United States as a 
political entity, to the New Deal and beyond, 
persuading Americans to accept vast social 
responsibilities at home and abroad and to 
Send more than half of the country’s high 
school graduates on to some form of higher 
education. In truth, the book’s repeated 
insistence on the label ‘‘intellectual ” seems 
jarring and self-conscious. There dearly 
were times—after the Civil War, in the nine- 
teen-twenties and in the nineteen-fifties— 
when American intellectuals felt alien to the 
mainstream of their country. But today 
many of them, as products, or victims, of 
the all-levelling progressive education, must 
feel not such different creatures from their 
schoolmates who have gone into other lines 
of work. 'Could it be that the pressure of 
anti-intellectualism begins when intellec¬ 
tuals begin to say “ we intellectuals ”? 
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Niebuhr's Journey 

Arabia Felix * 

By Thorkild Hansen. Translated by James 
and Kathleen McFarlane. 

Collins . 381 pages. 30s. 

S ome of the world’s great journeys— 
Stanley’s, for instance, or Scott’s—are 
immediately ranked as epics. Others wait 
years for recognition, and Niebuhr’s journey 
to Arabia and Mesopotamia was one of 
them. In 1761, the King of Denmark made 
his contribution to the age of reason by 
commissioning an expedition to the east. 
Conceived by a Hanoverian orientalist and 
theologian, it was to search for manuscripts, 
bible evidence, flora and fauna, and to make 
maps. It was accordingly equipped with 
five members, of whom the doctor and the 
painter were nonentities, and the two princi¬ 
pal scholars quarrelled fiercely. The fifth, 
a self-educated farmer’s son from Friesland 
who had become a surveyor, was the only 
one to survive the ordeals of Yemen, the 
Arabia Felix of the title. 

Until Niebuhr’s fellow travellers— 
allegedly his betters—admitted his good 
sense and moral superiority, they were 
always going wrong, turning dangerous trips 
into fiascos by mishandling guides or 
neglecting custom. Niebuhr “ had no wish 
to appear a rich man,” and applied his mind 
to behaving as the Arabs seemed to expect. 
(“ When I thus discovered that my religious 
convictions were being judged from how I 
went about chopping the head off a chicken, 
I decided in future not to do this job any 
more.”) His journey home, alone, via the 
Persian Gulf, south Persia and the Tigris 
is a wonderful tale of sangfroid as well as 
of luck. The tragedy of it is that only in 
Aleppo was the exploit recognised for what 
it was worth. By the time he got home, 
Denmark had changed kings and was indif¬ 
ferent ; he died on a farm in Holstein, un¬ 
appreciated by the country he thought of as 
home, but recognised in Germany and 
France for the great map-maker, explorer 
and recorder of inscriptions that he had 
become in only seven years of his long life. 

This book, prepared from his contempor¬ 
ary works and from little known archives 
in Copenhagen, greatly amplifies the 
Niebuhr story given in Hogarth’s “ Penetra¬ 
tion of Arabia.” It is good reading for 
anyone with a taste for early travel litera¬ 
ture. Its main drawback is that its author, 
though well travelled in the Middle East, 
is not familiar enough with the history of 
the region to avoid many minor mistakes. 
For instance, he asserts that it was “ most 
unusual for Europeans in the Orient to wear 
eastern dress ”; in fact, all did it for the 
sake of peace and quiet in the streets in Con¬ 
stantinople till 1700, in Aleppo till 1750 and 
in Egypt till the end of the century. He is 
also at fault in attributing the decipher¬ 
ment of cuneiform to two Danes only; it 
came about through a chain of scholars of 
whom the one to crown the achievement 
was Henry Rawlinson. Lastly, his likening 
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of Niebuhr to Lawrence as a pair for whom 
“ the Arabian cloak acted like the cloak in 
the fairy tale that makes its wearer invisible” 
does not accord with anyone’s memory of 
Lawrence’s taste in Arab dress, or his capa¬ 
city for Arabic. The translation is undis¬ 
tinguished, but the illustrations are plentiful 
and include the greatest available tribute to 
Niebuhr’s hard work and powers of obser¬ 
vation—his famous map of Terrac Yemen. 


Enter the Cloth Cap 

The Making of the English Working 
Class 

By E. P. Thompson. 

Gollancz . 848 pages. 3^ gns. 

T HE length—848 pages—let alone the 
price of this work makes it at first sight 
a formidable undertaking for the reader. 
Nevertheless, Mr Thompson has written an 
important book, which is likely to remain 
an authoritative work of reference for many 
years. The study of original sources and 
the scholarship that have gone into its 
making have been prodigious. For a living 
picture of working class life during the 
formative stages of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion, Mr Thompson docs as well as so 
diverse a trio as Engels, Trevelyan and the 
Hammonds. He is a connoisseur of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and those who 
know the area cannot fail to be impressed 
by the felicity of his descriptions. 

But the author—a man of strong views— 
would doubtless prefer his book to be 
judged as an exercise in historical inter¬ 
pretation. Here the verdict must be more 
qualified. Mr Thompson certainly makes a 
bold effort to harmonise a descriptive his¬ 
torical technique with the mechanistic 
approach of the Marxist method. To him, 
relationships rather than abstract categories 
really matter in social analysis. But the all- 
transcending emphasis is on his conception 
of the revolutionary character of the Eng¬ 
lish working man’s politics. The average 
modem Englishman, amid the gentilities of 
present-day controversies, is all too apt to 
forget how militant and explosive were 
British working class attitudes at the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century. As Mr 
Thompson shows, this passionate sans - 
culottisme vitally affected succeeding move¬ 
ments like Chartism. But why, one asks, 
did that explosion which shook Europe in 
1848, and even more devastatingly Russia 
in this century, and whose chain reaction 
continues, not occur in Britain, the cradle 
of the Industrial Revolution? How did it 
oome to be sublimated in the passage of the 
Reform Bill? Perhaps the role of the 
Methodists and the Unitarians, whom Mr 
Thompson does not care for, was in effect 
more momentous than lie thinks. Political 
life, as is often said, is acted out on more 
than one level. Although Mr Thompson 
may be right in demonstrating the British 
working class’s almost romantic dislike of 
industrialism, the fact is that by building 
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up their own institutions of self-protection 
they nevertheless came to accept the conse¬ 
quences of the upheaval. Mr Thompson is 
inclined to look back nostalgically to the 
England of Bunyan, Defoe, Lilburne and 
Winstanley. It i$ more after his own heart 
than the nonconformist-Libcral-Fabian- 
Socialist evolution that was to follow. 


From Caesar to Alfred 

Roman Britain and Early England, 

55 B.C.-A.D. 871 : Volume I of A His ton 
of England 

By Peter Hunter Blair. 

Nelson. 304 pages. 258, 

T his first volume in the Nelson History 
of England covers the period from the 
coming of Julius Caesar to the accession of 
Alfred in a.d. 870. This is a remote and 
obscure period, and the structure of the book 
is dictated largely by the nature of the avail¬ 
able evidence. Though Britain was a pro¬ 
vince of the Roman Empire for over three 
hundred years, it was far removed from the 
centre of affairs, and as a result much of 
the story both of the Roman conquest and 
of the age of Roman rule was never recorded. 
The Romans brought with them, however, 
an advanced civilisation, of which they left 
numerous traces, in their roads and walls, 
and in the remains of towns and villas and 
the objects they used in them. In contrast, 
the Saxons were relatively a barbarous 
people, who used crude pottery in wooden 
houses. But they made England their home, 
and when, in the Venerable Bede, they pro¬ 
duced a historian of great powers, it was 
his own country’s history that was his chief 
concern. As a result, Mr Hunter Blair has 
a great deal to say about the social side ot 
the history of Roman Britain, about its 
government, its economy, and its religious 
cults. The narrative often relies on informed 
conjecture. With the coming of the Saxons, 
the narrative becomes fuller (except for the 
period of the invasions themselves), but Mr 
Hunter Blair says little about government or 
commerce, because little is known. 

There is thus a clear contrast between the 
Roman and Saxon periods, and this makes 
their combined treatment in one volume 
difficult. With great skill, however, Mr 
Hunter Blair has seized on this very con¬ 
trast as the theme that unites his book. By 
stressing what was different, he brings out 
what was significant; and because it breaks 
the pattern, the importance of the unique 
legacy of Roman to Saxon Britain—the 
Christian religion—stands out in clear relief. 
Here is one great merit of his book ; another 
is the skill with which he has put scanty 
evidence to the fullest possible use* f° r 
instance by using carefully chosen illustra¬ 
tions to show the ways in which archaeo¬ 
logical finds can be employed to fill in the 
gaps in written history. His book is an 
excellent introduction to an obscure and 
difficult period. 
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m# memories of you my thoughts recall, 

The whole <f THE ECONOMIST could not contain them all; 
So on our sentimental map let f s trace the secret ways ■, 1 
Ami turn our wheels towards the sun, upon this day of days. 
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Just how big and how significant is the turn-round in the economic fortunes oj 
the common market ? A widening difference of view , on both diagnosis and 
remedies, is now publicly apparent between on the me hand the guardians 
of the common market as such, the European Commission in Brussels and , on 
thf other hand, the national governments in whose hands the powers of decision 
and action still almost exclusively lie. This week's meeting of the finance 
ministers in Rome seems mainly to have underlined the conflicts, even though 
it has helped evoke some belated action from Italy . 


NEW PHASE IN EUROPE 9 S ECONOMY 

Whose 
Crisis? 

S iNCii the early summer last year, M. Robert Aiarjolin, 
vice-president and chief economic policy maker of the 
commission, has been harrying European governments, 
first in private and then with increasing force in public, to 
switch economic policy much more strongly and much more 
generally towards a deflation of demand. Without such a 
switch, M. Marjolin fears that present inflationary pressures 
may push Europe's economy out of control, domestically and 
externally—threatening an actual recession rather than merely 
a slowing down of growth. 

Those who have always respected M. Marjolin's economic 
thinking cannot easily dismiss his analysis now ; the Commis¬ 
sion is undoubtedly better fitted to take a broader view than 
are individual governments, and is less exposed to particular 
political pressures. Yet it does face a political pressure of 
its own, a rightful concern with the adhesion of the com¬ 
munity as such ; and, perhaps partly as a result, its present 
breadth of vision seems to stop curiously short at the com¬ 
munity's frontiers. The fact is that the blunt Marjolin thesis 
can be questioned notionly by the national governments that 
would have to face the political and social pressures arising 
from across the board restrictions, but also by those concerned 
with the impact of such restrictions on the world economy 
as a whole. Both Britain and the United States are in the full 
flush of economic expansion now ; but in a year’s time both 
upward cycles will by historical standards be distinctly ageing. 
One needs to guard against even the smallest danger of the 
economics of continental Europe, the United States and 
Britain all turning down at the same time. Since under 
pressure from M. Marjolin it already seems likely that 
continental Europe, the United States and Britain will ail be 
trying to improve their external payments at the same time, 
the wider threat is not wholly academic. 

To point to these dangers is not in the least to deny that 
the community faces an inflationary problem this year. It 
is simply to plead that counter measures should still be much 
more selective than M. Marjolin implies. Europe® present 
economic troubles ire at least as complicated an was the English 
disease in its native variety, and the international repetetisdons 
from a straightforward blood-letting operation Could this time 
he co n s i derabl y more se ri o us . : . * —- 


I—How Much Inflation ? 

M marjolin is not an instinctive blood-letter, and his 
• remedy is based on a serious diagnosis, even if a 
controversial one* On this view, inflationary pressures have 
been present in the European community since 1959. At 
first, and until 1962, these pressures were tolerable because, 
associated with a faster rate of real economic growth, the 
steady deterioration in the community's external payments 
that resulted was still merely a matter of re-establishing 
equilibrium. In practice, as M. Marjolin sees it, the com¬ 
munity's payments surplus succumbed to the classical process 
pf adjustment remarkably quickly : increases in unit labour 
costs between 1959 and 1963 ranged from 17 per cent in 
Holland to 28 per cent in Italy compared with only 10 per 
cent in Britain and no increase at all in the United States. 
Indirectly, therefore, the community's currencies have been 
revalued upward by far more than the overt 5 per cent formal 
adjustment of Germany and Holland in 1961 : M. Marjolin 
puts the indirect revaluation at around 15 per cent. And 
that, he contends, is now eriough, as shown both by the high 
absolute annual increases in wages and prices (getting into 
the double figures in some countries), arid by the dip into 
actual external deficit on current account. The community's 
external deterioration is the mote worrying because it is no 
longer based on a faster rate of growth in the community 
than outside, but simply now on a faster rate of inflation— 
with a direct threat to future competitiveness. 

Nor does M. Marjolin feel that this inflation needs any 
very complicated rationale. Conceptually, he doeg not reject 
the distinction between an inflation that is induced mainly 
by structural rigidities or rising costs and one induced mainly 
by excessive demand; but at a time when demand is more 
than adequate in the European economies he 1 sees no 
reason to look further. Nor is he any mote moved than the 
British fopasury by the esd^tenie bf spate industrial capacity 
if thV factories cannot get the liboirir tb use this. His measure, 
like theirs, is the supply and, demand of labour. M. Marjolin 
sees this view confirmed* by%Cent experience irittblland, the 
best managed efcohpm^ ip Eptbpe and perhaps in the world, 
which has recently in all X 66 effective incomes policy 
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disintegrate under pressure of market demand, both internal 
and external. M. Marjolin^ therefore, concludes that govern¬ 
ments throughout the community, which hitherto have fed 
the inflation by allowing their expenditures to go on rising, 
must now put fiscal policy right into reverse. Gounter- 
inflationary policy must no longer be merely selective. The 
existence of particular sectors of under-employment, whether 
concentrated in less favoured regions or industries, should 
be dealt with “ directly it should not hold up the imposition 
of global restrictions on demand. Even Germany, the one 
country in the common market that succeeded in slowing 
down its inflation in 1963, by the measure of both price 
increases and pressure of demand, is still advised by the 
commission to keep the pressure of demand down, particu¬ 
larly as t it is unwillingly exposed to the pull of inflation in 
the rest of the community. 

Such is the Marjolin thesis. One's main doubt is how far 
it properly applies across the community as a whole—above 
all to Germany. The Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development in Paris has just produced a report that 
broadly urges the German government in precisely the 
opposite direction. Thus it considers that investment demand, 
which has been picking up only hesitantly, may actually need 
to be stimulated. In general, it argues that the way to prevent 
a re-emergence of 15 the costnprice problem ” is not to curb 
the envisaged 4-4! per cent growth in real demand, which 
should indeed help keep costs and prices down through fuller 
capacity working, but rather to take specific measures to keep 
down government-influenced prices and to promote greater 
mobility of labour and adjustments in supply. Unlike 
M. Marjolin, the OECD does not believe that demand 
has been stretching German industry to capacity, and it cites 
some powerful arguments in support. Thus everyone 
expresses fears that the supply of foreign labour will dry up : 
but the intake goes on, with 160,000 new foreign workers 
since 1962. And to illustrate its thesis that the rise in prices 
cannot be attributed wholly to excessive demand, the report 
points out that the largest price increases in 1962-63 were 
in capital goods—even though demand for machinery fell 
behind current sales and some under-employment emerged. 

These economists of OECD had already clashed with the 
Marjolin approach last autumn in their report on France ; and 
for this economy too they remain unconvinced about the exist¬ 
ence of a large general demand inflation. And for all the 
alarums and excursions that accompanied the launching of the 
stabilisation plan last autumn, the measures did not involve 
any large direct impact on demand. Thus the credit restric¬ 
tions still allow a continued expansion of 10 per cent; 
the cuts in the budget impasse are achieved largely by 
the switching of building finance from the budget to the 
capital market. 

M. Marjolin has been pressing for “ new decisions,” par¬ 
ticularly in fiscal policy, to ensure that expansion in 1964 is 
kept down to 3-4 per cent This would in fact imply an actual 
fall in output from present levels; and, significantly, M. 
Giscard d’Estaing, the French finance minister, was speaking 
in Rome this week of the need to avoid a fresh set of decisions 
that would risk touching off a recession. The French authori¬ 
ties seem now to be thinking rather of making their disinfla¬ 
tionary policy more selective rather than less. France less than 
any country is in the habit of applying economic policy 


globally, and its civil servants as much as its electorate en 
masse tend to be shocked at the idea of creating or even tolerat¬ 
ing pools of unemployment and under-caparity, whether 
labelled Regional or not. This may well imply that France’s 
price rise will go on, especially as the government is likely to 
be forced to allow a spring thaw in some of the prices that 
it froze by edict in the autumn. 


T here is one country in Europe in which even the most 
structural of cost inflationists admit of an excess in 
demand: Italy. Here there is a real economic crisis on hand, 
and one that poses a threat to stability in the community as a 
whole. In the last two years Italian wage rates have bounded 
by over one quarter, and consumer prices by almost a sixth ; 
imports have risen by 40 per cent, and imports from the other 
common market countries by 60 per cent. Combined with a 
flight of capital the upshot has been to turn an exceptionally 
strong external payments position into a particularly weak one, 
involving a deficit of no less than $1,200 million in 1963— 
$800 million being a current deficit and the rest a net outflow 
of capital (the flight of lire notes in 1963 surpassed the 
astounding figureof $1,500 million, but the bulk was still 
repatriated by Italians reluctant to pay withholding tax and 
distrusting not Italy but just the Italian government). The 
strain on the reserves was limited to just over $380 milion, 
partly by support purchases of lire by the United States 
Treasury but mainly by large commercial borrowings by 
the commercial banks. Deducting these liabilities, Italy's 
net reserves are now below $2 billion—still quite respectable, 
but capable of supporting the present rate of deficit for only 
about eighteen months. 

This Italian explosion is traceable to the sudden working out 
of structural changes that have been in train for ten years. 
Thus unemployment has fallen by at least one half since 1959, 
leaving the labour market in the north as tight as anywhere 
in Europe, and draining off most of the immediately mobile 
labour in the south. The sudden breakthrough in wages 
and resulting redistribution of income have brought a decline 
in the rate of savings and a large increase in consumption. 
At the same time neither agriculture nor industry was suffi¬ 
ciently adjusted to meet the changing pattern of consumption, 
leading to particularly large increases in imports of products 
like meat and motor cars. 


Europe f s Indirect Revaluation — 
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The measures needed to deal with this demand inflation 
In Italy are obvious enough. Specific credit restrictions and 
probably building licenses are needed to slow down the frantic 
construction boom. Hire purchase restrictions are needed for 
ca rs; and to reduce the general pressure, fiscal policy must 
he toughened—above all through collecting the taxes theoretic- 
jlly in existence already. To get these measures undertaken 
politically, however, is another matter ; the measures expected 
at the end of this week, foreshadowed by our Rome corres¬ 
pondent on page 636, seem in the right direction, but still 
inadequate in force. The fact is that the unfortunate Centre- 
Left government seems paralysed on both +sides, understand¬ 
ably reluctant to launch a major austerity campaign at the 
•xpense of its natural supporters, yet fearful of the outcry 
from its enemies on the Right which would accompany any 
real attempt to spread the burden on the broader shoulders as 
■veil. As a result, a disproportionate weight still seems likely 
ro be given to credit restriction alone, together with some 
ittempt to give priority to investment projects that promise 
quicker returns and smaller pressure on imports—a measure 
hat may help ease the pressure in 1967 rather than 1964. 

I—What Kind of Adjustment ? 

B ig divergence exist therefore across the European com¬ 
mon market both in the actual degree and kind of infla- 
ion, and in attitudes towards it. It is indeed this very 
iivergencc that presents the common market with its biggest 
>roblem: the crisis may be more for the community as such 
ather than for the particular economies. For what is being 
hrown up now, after being disguised by the extraordinarily 
avourable economic progress of the common market’s open- 
ng years, is the lack of any mechanism of adjustment of a 
;roup of economies brought closer together in trade and move- 
nents of labour and capital, but still capable of diverging in 
lifferent directions as a result of differing national policies and 
liffering national habits. Ultimately, the aim is to prevent 
uch divergences from emerging by gradually moving towards 
centralised formulation of those policies—which itself could 
iff set enduring differences in the habits. Important steps 
a this direction were envisaged in the commission’s ambitious 
Action Programme published in autumn, 1962, when Brussels 
vas riding high. Proposals for new steps in co-ordination are 
low awaiting approval by the council of ministers, which the 
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Commission hopes will be secured this sprihgi But M. 
Marjolin himself recognises that real moves towards a com¬ 
mon economic policy are unlikely to be accepted before the 
community gets some effective political institutions. 

How, then, are the national economies to be adjusted in the 
awkward and possibly prolonged interim period ? There are 
only two ways. One, the ultimate resort, is by altering 
exchange rates. The other is for the national authorities to 
allow or even encourage their economies to follow behind their 
partners even in directions that they do not want to travel. 
To policy makers who abhor changes in exchange rates and 
inflation alike, this restricted choice can amount to a dilemma. 
It was just such a dilemma that faced Holland last year. Then, 
despite the revaluation two years earlier, Holland again found 
that its success in keeping costs down and its economy stable 
came under intense pressure from the demands of neighbour¬ 
ing countries, anxious and able to tap cheap resources from 
this tempting island in their midst. Exports rose rapidly and 
the minibuses streamed daily with their commuters into the 
Ruhr and back. The Dutch authorities declined to revalue 
again: and they thereby implicity allowed their economy to 
be inflated up to their neighbours’ wage and price levels. Last 
autumn’s collapse of the wage agreements may entail increases 
of 15-18 per cent in wages this year ; and the current balance 
of payments is expected to be swung from surplus into a deficit 
of around $160 million. 

Some observers fear that Germany may now be facing much 
the same kind of dilemma. Its economy is by any standard 
less inflationary now than all its neighbours’ and its payments 
surplus is rising fast, on both current and capital account. If 
the German authorities decline to revalue again now, this 
argument runs, they too will implicitly be preparing for infla¬ 
tion to float them up into balance with their partners: so let 
the German authorities decide what they really hate more, 
revaluation or inflation. The parallel with Holland should not, 
however, be pressed too far. For an economy as large as 
Germany's the real pull exerted by “ imported inflation ” is 
necessarily much less, even when the area of external contact 
is as extended as it is becoming in the common market. Thus 
the rise in Germany’s trade surplus with France and Italy in 
1963 on which so much attentioa has been focused, while it 
admittedly accounts for the whole net increase in Germany’s 
trade surplus and more, still amounts to a claim of under one 
half per cent on Germany’s total national product and could be 
offset, in its domestic inflationary impact, by a cut of three 
quarters of one per cent in personal consumption. The ques¬ 
tion remains, of course, whether the German authorities are 
willing to stop their own people consuming less so that they 
can lend their neighbours more. 

Ill—How Little Liquidity ? 

hit v the divergence between the cotnmon market 
economies thus imposes clear strains—domestically, 
within the community and in the international exchanges—it 
is much more difficult to follow M. Marjolin in his concern 
about the external payments of the community as a whole. He 
considers it urgent to reverse the trend in current payments, 
which he expects to produce a deficit of $6oo-$t,ooo million in 
1964, and finds no consolation in the inflow of capital that is 
, still adding to the community’s total reserves at a considerable 
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rate. Certainly, a combination of current deficit and capital 
intake is the reverse of what a rich industrialised area like die 
community should aim' for* In practice, however, one sees 
very little prospect of the capital flow being quickly reversed: 
the inflow of long-term capital is expected to continue into 
France, the speculative outflow from Italy can hardly get much 
bigger, while the speculative inflow into Germany may well 
get bigger. Short-term flows across the Adantic may admit¬ 
tedly be influenced by the less buoyant state of some Euro¬ 
pean currencies, but this may equally be reversed by the trend 
towards tighter money in Europe, which M. Marjolin believes 
should go further* 

Yet surely the vast build-up of the common market 
countries’ reserves, to over $18 billion without any significant 
offsetting official liabilities, now allows some swing the 
other way ? Most bankers and officials on the Continent, M. 
Marjolin included, arc not so sure: once any real decline in 
reserves begins, they feel, it may quickly get out of control. So 
Europe’s external liquidity, which has been pointed to for years 
as a sign that total world liquidity is really excessive rather 
than deficient, turns out on this view not actually to be 
available at all. Add say $16 billion that the common 
market countries consider untouchable to the $13 billion that 
obsolete American legislation tucks into a purposeless domestic 
comer, and it seems that Britain with its $2! billion, seasoned 
borrowing habits and cooler nerves may be the least, inhibited 
after all. “ Really we have all been talking nonsense in public 
about liquidity for years,’’ confessed one influential (and not 
particularly Triffinite) official this week ; one could only agree. 

Will the turn in Europe's payments fortunes then at last 
produce a more rational and forthcoming attitude towards 
international credit ? In time, surely yes, just as America's 
attitude has been changed by circumstances, very very slowly. 
There may just be a chance too that the international official 
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liquidity appraisal now in train may be more positive than ha 
hitherto seemed likely. Very wisely, the American authentic 
have already demonstrated that international credit h not 
one-way affair, through their voluntary purchases of Italic 
lire. This was a nice diplomatic stroke, showing that nc\ 
schemes supply just the element of reciprocity which th 
resistant French and others rightly complain is lacking in th 
existing reserve currency mechanism. But this move toward 
mutual holdings of currencies is essentially a gesture ; a devio 
for accumulating the weakest currencies of the moment int< 
official reserves, and holding them unguaranteed, has clea 
built-in weaknesses. The aim should be to transform it ini 
a more secure and more international mechanism. 

Such is the complex admixture of dangers and opportum 
ties, short term and long term, domestic and international 
produced hy Europe's uneven inflation this year , It is impm 
sible to predict whether any of the time bombs will actuoll 
explode ; it is even just possible that 1964 will be a quiet yea 
for international payments , with every country in just th 
same amount of trouble and none doing anything violeii 
about it. What is certain is that no such stability could b 
enduring. In the common market itself, even the most criticc 
view of M. Marjolin implies no real doubts about the coin 
munity's capacity to continue it's expansion in the me dint 
term , even if at a slower rate, to reach the present America 
standard of living by 1970 or 1972. What concern 
M. Marjolin is that the goal should be attained without erm 
and upheavals on the way. That surely demands much mor 
concentration on selective measures to adapt the structure c 
the economies to their full producing potential. Above al 
and politically most contentious , this probably demand » 
reduction in the envisaged role of agriculture, which is at one 
a drag on total productivity, and, through the higher price* 7^ 
being conceded , a powerful element in (bs present inflitwr 


Per Ardua ad Profunda 

H&ving made an historic decision, why did the British 
and French governments avoid saying so ? 


T HE British Government’s decision to go ahead with a 
rail Channel tunnel was announced on February 6th 
by the wrong minister in the wrong way* It should 
not have been Mr Marples: an historic fixed link between 
Britain and Frdhce is only partly to do with transport. And 
whoever announced it (properly it Should have been the Prime 
Minister or the Foreign Secretary) might have spoken out 
resoundingly about “ Britain’s indissoluble ties with Europe,” 
instead of producing the statement agreed with the French 
government saying so flatly that the 
British and French governments consider that the construction 
of a rail Channel tunnel is technically possible and that in 
economic terms it would represent a sound investment of the two 
countries* resources. 

In France the attitude wa9 more high-flown, but also more 
imaginative and exciting—at least private reactions wore. 

Where the British Government was wrong (as so often in 
the past With Europe) was to assume that the tunnel is simply 
a matter of taking a cold economic decision. Such an 


assessment must be part of it. But there Is more to bt though 
about in this instance than the extrapolation from the past inti 
the future of the possible return on the capital to be invested 
measured against the rate of hi rarest and the possible alter 
native U6es of the resources involved. Britain seems to hav* 
given the impression to the French public of wanting only u 
inch forward in a fever of tentativeness, leaving them wondei 
ing Whether evert now it really wants the tunnel to be built 
Elaborate forecasting based on conjectural “ market research 
is open to huge margins of error anyway: and bertaittly thr 
approach alone is inadequate when considering great acts oi 
national and European construction. But the British ban 
forgotten their Keynes: 

Most, probably, of our decisions to do something positive, th: 
full consequences of which will be drawn out over many day 1 ' 
to come, can only be taken as a result of animal spirits—of :! 
Spontaneous urge to action rather than inaction, and not as 
weighted average of quantitative benefits multiplied by quantita¬ 
tive probabilities. ' 
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The British Government might have considered the im¬ 
portance of animal spirits in a venture like the tunnel. The 
decision* once taken, should have been presented to the British 
public, still pretty apathetic about the whole idea, as one of 
grand intent. The French government did not need to: 
having accepted from the beginning that the tunnel is desir¬ 
able, the French press and public had not troubled to retrace 
the arguments about the relative financial merits of the 
different projects proposed that followed the publication of the 
Anglo-French report last September, Nor were they worried 
about the methods that might be used to finance the tunnel. 
This emphasis on romance rather than resources, in its turn, 
has been giving rather the impression to British observers that 
it may still take a long time to get anything settled. This is 
pardy because the British had decided against private financ¬ 
ing: the French government has still failed to make up its 
mind on the basic issue of whether private or public enterprise 
should build the tunnel. 

This vagueness may derive in part from the many reports of 
British scepticism towards the venture that have been circulat¬ 
ing in Paris, so that last week’s announcement took the City 
:>y surprise. But the decision to build a rail tunnel was not 
rrecred uncritically. France has some most articulate lobbyists 
or a Channel bridge, headed by M. Jules Moch and leaders 
>f the road users' organisations—in spite of the practical and 
economic difficulties of building one which were revealed in 
he civil servants’ report. France also has advocates of the 
ntermediate solutions, like a combined bridge and tunnel. 

The financial advantages of the tunnel have naturally not 
reaped notice in France. The argument that the tunnel will 
lave all the capacity needed for immediate demand to the 
‘nd of this century, and that the next may have more advanced 
olutions, is one that appeals to many Frenchmen. When dis- 
:ussion turns to finance, then French comments are likely to 
jet more down to earth. 


T he difference in approach between the two countries 
seems to have some effect on their attitude to the Channel 
Tunnel Study Group (formed in 1957 by the Suez Canal 
Company, the British and French Channel tunnel companies, 
md American bankers) and its plans for private finance of a 
unnel. Where the British Government, as reported last week, 
las come down in favour of the view suggested in the report 
ast September—that if the capital wanted government 
guarantees anyway there was no justification for its being 
Private—the French government seems still undecided, and its 
ndecision caused the fudging about the role of private capital 
n the joint government statements last Thursday. Another 
eason for the less chilly French attitude towards the study 
jroup may be that it has more influential supporters there— 
he Suez Canal Company, the chairman of French Railways, 
W. Louis Arraand, and M. Rend Massigli. In Britain the most 
nfluential supporter of the group is perhaps British Railways. 

The story of the study group’s efforts to win a concession 
or the Channel tunnel has been of a long struggle to get terms 
hat would allow the group to raise the vast sums needed to 
>uild the tunnel (£160 million according to the Anglo-French 
jovemment committee, and £135 million according to the 
Study Group). An indirect or direct government guarantee 
the interest and repayment of the bonds issued, which would 


cover 80 per cent of the cost, was what tbe study group most 
desired. This would have made the bonds permissible invest¬ 
ments for American institutions, given them trusted" status in 
Britain, and have made them approved investments for insur¬ 
ance companies in France, all of which would have allowed the 
money to be raised at lower interest rates than would other¬ 
wise be possible. And this concession is the one that the British 
Government does not want to give. It feels that such a pro¬ 
cedure would put the governments in the position of taking 
the brunt of the risk that nominally purported to be borne 
by the equity shareholders. If anything went wrong while 
the tunnel was under construction, it feels, the company would 
come to the governments for aid. And if the traffic failed to 
reach the forecasts, the governments would have to stand the 
main loss—after the few equity shareholders had gone without 
their dividend. 

These doubts about mixed enterprises led the British 
Government to give the thumbs down to the study group even 
while the French remained undecided. This has produced a 
situation that is going to take even more unravelling than one 
might expect from so big an international venture. The set of 
international companies backing the study group is powerful, 
particularly in France. It is anxious to earn the profits that 
floating the bonds would bring; the feeling that their financ¬ 
ing charges might be unnecessarily high helped the British 
Government to its own adverse decision. But the long bargain¬ 
ing process may not yet be over. 

The study group feels ill-done by in Britain. Why, it com¬ 
plains, should the governments step in and take its baby now, 
when they have contributed virtually nothing to the planning 
and exploration of the tunnel ? What irks the group most is 
that it had had no discussions with the British Government 
before the statement was made on February 6th about an 
alternative plan for financing the tunnel proposed as far back 
as last November. This revised plan, the study group 
maintains, overcomes the objections in the report to its request 
for the same investment allowances as a shipowner gets, a 
request that the French and British civil servants found un¬ 
acceptable. The study group believes that it has been judged 
without being allowed to put its case. But it still wants the 
unwanted guarantees. The study group’s idea of raising 
money in America has no appeal to the British Government 
which is worried about physical resources, small though the 
strain may be on them, not money—and it may be positively 
unwelcome to the French. 

Now the British and French governments propose to hold 
further talks about financing the tunnel and about the study 
group’s role. If the study group does play a part in creating 
a tunnel, its role seems bound to be a subordinate one, perhaps 
as an agent for the government in some of the work. It seems 
willing to do anything to recover even some of its investment 
in the tunnel scheme. But the Government has been taking 
a direct interest in the technical alternatives for a tunnel, such 
as the immersed tube or the bored tunnel, and to regard them 
as genuine choices—where once only the bored tunnel was 
treated seriously. The contractors interested in these two 
types—Costain and its consortium for the immersed tube, with 
probably some competitors; Mitchell Construction, Bechtel, 
and Wimpeys with, again Costain, for the bored tunnel—will 
be sharpening their drills and preparing for tenders. They, at 
least, the governments cannot avoid employing. 
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Pricing Out Exports? 


J udged by the optimism of 659 top busi¬ 
nessmen,, there is still comfortable elbow 
room for expansion in British manufactur¬ 
ing. The latest sounding by the Federation 
of British Industries shows that over half 
these men believe lack of orders will still be 
the limiting factor in their firms’ expansion 
over the next four months. Surprisingly, 
the proportion thinking skilled labour will 
be the main handicap—a proportion that 
had been 7 per cent when the question was 
asked a year ago and 16 per cent last 
October—has risen to no more than 19 per 
cent. Another fifth thought they might be 
held back by capacity shortage; but the 
proportion of firms working to capacity has 
risen to no more than 48 per cent from 
42 per cent in October ana 31 per cent 
twelve months ago. Although capacity 
assessments arc necessarily subjective and 
vary considerably from industry to industry, 
there seems some way to go before reaching 
the capacity situation of the middle of i960, 
when 58 per cent of firms reported working 
to Full capacity. 

While a few of the questions in this 
opinion poll, which has now been running 
six years, are forward-looking, the majority 
are concerned with the experience over the 
last four months. The balance of firms 
reporting “ up ” over those reporting 
“down” for both orders and output is 
the highest on record. For the first time 
since June, 1961* there was a sizeable up¬ 
ward balance reporting that stocks of raw. 
materials had risen. Replies about exports 
were mostly the same as in October with 
prospects continuing to improve more 
rapidly in industrialised countries than in 
the developing ones. Exporters seem par¬ 


ticularly confident about selling to the Euro¬ 
pean free Trade Association countries. 
Optimism about prospects for both exports 
and home trade is not growing quite as 
rapidly as four months ago—but the decline 
is only in the growth of optimism, whatever 
that may mean. Over two-fifths of respon¬ 
dents to the general questionnaire, and a 
third of those to the export questionnaire, 
ate still “ more optimistic ” about prospects 
than they were tour months ago. 

FBI INDUSTRIAL INQUIRIES : 
FEBRUARY. 1963. TO FEBRUARY, 1964 


(All figures are balances of ups over downs) 



Feb. 

19*3 

tune 

Oct. 

1964 

Feb. 

Total trade 

Optimism. 

- 12 

+ 53 

+ 5) 

+ 39 

Capital expenditure on' 

Buildings. 

-27 

—22 

-19 

- 2 

Plant and machinery. 

- 14 

- 7 

+ 2 

+ 15 

Rate of new orders.... 

- 6 

+23 

+ 37 

+47 

Level of output. 

Nil 

+ 17 

+29 

+ 45 

Employment. 

- 9 

- 3 

+ 6 

+ 20 

Stocks of: 

Raw materials. 

-12 

- 2 

+ 2 

+ 10 

Finished goods. 

- 8 

+ 9 

- 9 

- 3 

Costs per unit of output 

4-28 

+ 24 

+ 19 

+ 35 

Selling prices. 

- 7 

- 4 

+ 1 

+ 19 

Profit margins. 

-42 

-33 

-22 

-24 

Exports 

Optimism. 

4-14 

+ 23 

+ 26 

+ 21 

Rata of new orders .... 

4- 8 

+ 18 

+ 26 

+ 25 

Level of deliveries. 

+ 10 

+ 18 

+ 25 

+ 24 

Length of delivery dates 

-22 

-II 

- 1 

+ 4 

Prices. 

- 9 

- 7 

- 7 

+ 2 


All this is rosy indeed. Where worry 
creeps in, it is in the replies to questions 
about costs and prices. These arc replies 
in which the human element is pretty strong 
and fo none of these surveys have the 
businessmen admitting a fall in costs per 
unit of output outnumbered those claiming 
a rise, but the upward balance had been 
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decreasing since June* 1961—until this 
time. Nearly half the firms reported an in¬ 
crease in costs ,over the last four months and 
just over a quarter an increase in average 
selling prices. The separate question about 
export prices has been running only since 
June, 1961; now, for the first time, there 
has been a small upward balance reporting 
a rise. At the same time, the balance on 
profit margiris, always heavily biased 
towards reporting falls, Stopped showing 
an improvement. 

Disturbingly, even by last October and 
before the latest rise implicit in the result*; 
of this survey, prices of British exports had 
risen more m 1963 than those of exports 
from the United States, Japan or Common 
Market countries. This rise in export prices 
may reflect a slackening in the export drive 
in the face of a more attractive home market. 
If so, the small swing into deficit on current 
account could go a good deal farther. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES 

The Post Office Decides 

T he Postmaster General announced the 
Government’s policy for communica¬ 
tions satellites on Wednesday night and the 
implications are going to take some digesting 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The Post 
Office, said Mr Bevins, wants one single 
world-wide system, and would expect a 
fairly sizeable say in both its design and 
management. The Government is prepared 
to invest whatever is necessary to buy for 
the GPO the “ satisfactory terms which give 
us a real chance to influence the design and 
character of the ownership.” This firm tone 
may cause some eyebrows to rise inside the 
United States, where the Communications 
Satellite Corpeaaon set yp fcy Ccngfcss 4 
yea* ago had ordered American manu¬ 
facturers to submit designs for a satellite 
network by Monday last, February 10th. 
Comsat’s terms of reference make no pro¬ 
vision for much more than token foreign 
shareholding in the venture. 

This is not likely to trouble the Post 
Office. It is in the comfortable position of 
knowing that .any Americanrbaaed system 
would be handicapped if it did no^ get GFO 
co-operation j it has long experience oi 
co-operating with American companies in 

the joint Ownership of undersea telephone 
cables > it is awsjrc that Comsat has left 
many of its arrangements deliberately vague 
waiting to see what the attitude of other 
governments would be. In thd 'long term, 
also, none of the rocket launching sites in the 
United States are ideal for communications 
satellites t the . best geographical, ^nation* 
are British or French owned. But the Post 


KEY INDICATORS 


j THE BRITISH ECON< 

3MY 

Pert 

Previous 

month 

:entage change from : 


Month 

Index 

I*tt-»l00 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 

production * 
ontployment '* 
productivity * 
Unemployment 
Wage run (weekly) 
Retell prices 

Export prices 

Report tredo * 

Retell trede 41 

November 

December 

November 

Januery 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

123 

103-2 

119 

I04f 

120-7 

111 3 

106 

127 

120 

+ H. 
+•1 
+ 1 

—3 ■ 8 
+14 

+01 

Nil 

+4 

+i 

+2 
+05 
+ 1+ 

-78 
+2-2 
+0 9 
+ 1 ' 

+5 
+ 1 

+7 
+0 3 
+6 

-24 3 
+4 2 

XV 

+13 

+5 

• Seasonally adjusted. Vrt employment indicator 
refers to numbers wholly unemployed, excluding 
school-leavers. Total unemployment lei’d in 

January running at an annual rate of 2 far tent. 
Indicators eg export ami retail n ode rejfmp movements 
in volume terms, i.e,, in value at constant prices. 
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Office's announced intention of investing in 
j joint Anglo-American project, with the 
implication that Commonwealth and Euro¬ 
pean countries would follow suit, is not 
ikely—although it is obviously the right 
jecision—to please the rocketeers in Europe 
>vho have been hoping that a complemen- 
ary or even a competing satellite network 
night be launched by a rocket consisting of 
Britain’s Blue Streak and upper stages built 
,y France and Germany. It is very difficult 
o justify the continued development of this 
‘ European ” space launcher for purely 
dentific purposes ; among other things, it 
$ a great deal bigger than anything the 
najority of space scientists want. But it was 
i convenient size for launching communica- 
ions satellites which promised a commer- 
ial return. The commercial case for a 
atcllite network rests on the presumption 
hat it might cost the same to launch as an 
mdersea cable costs to lay, while its poten- 
ial for work is much greater. The unknowns 
n the equation are the durability of the 
atellites and the frequency with which re- 
>lacements would have to be launched, and 
incertainty about the rate of growth of tele- 
hone traffic. An under-employed satellite 
etwork could become an expensive 
ability. 

►EFENCE 

Mothballing the Atom 

r un arms bill is going up, by nearly £ioo 
million next year to £867} million, but 
wo-fifths of this represents not new pro- 
uction or research, but compensation to 
le Atomic Energy Authority for the deci- 
ion to stop making nuclear weapons now 
he stockpile has proved embarrassingly 
irge. During last year, the Authority ran 
own the staff at its Capenhurst uranium 
ilanr to little more than a care-and-main- 
:nance basis, it switched its eight military 
ilutonium reactors over to the exclusive 
roduction of electricity ; its chemical plants 
>egan to run below capacity its Aldermas- 
on weapons factory is, presumably, lonely 
s a disused film set. Until the production 
f weapons stopped, the Authority, which 
ollows normal accountings ‘practice in its 
titemal book-keeping, although not in its 
>ublished accounts, wrote off the overheads 
f these plants in the price it charged the 
Artistry of Defence for atomic weapons and 
materials. Now it can do this no longer, 
he Ministry of Defence is making eight 
>nnual, and diminishing, payments for "ter- 
fcal expenses ” to the Authority, starting 
vith a lump sum of nearly £40 bullion this 
car. The uranium bought to bgck UP the 
nilitary programme (expensively, at $12 a 
xnmd against the current market price of' 
xtween $3 and $5) goes into a national 
tockpile and the Authority’s military de¬ 
partments into mothballs until the Polaris 
missiles arrive wanting warheads in 1967. 
: p * fact, the AEA is searching hard abroad 
^ customers who either want exceptionally 
grade (weapon grade) plutonium, or 
^ould like to hire the AEA’s plants to treat 
heir own material; one possible embarrass- 
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ment is that these customers sometimes 
want long-term contracts that overlap with 
the arrival of Polaris and the need to switch 
back to military work again. 

The defence industries have grown so 
accustomed to not seeing announcements 
of any importance made in the Defence 
White Paper itself, that the aircraft industry 
is not unduly alarmed at the absence of any 
reference to the two most important con¬ 
tracts waiting for a decision, which are the 
RAF’s vertical take-off fighter and its short 
take-off freighter, both key weapons upon 
which the modernisation of the services de¬ 
pends, But unless something is said about 
these in the defence debates, the RAF’s 
plight will begin to look exceedingly serious. 


D ollar loans are now coming to 
London thick and fast. Some $60 
million of new issues have been arranged 
in the past six weeks alone, bringing the 
total of foreign-currency loans that has 
come through the City since last May to 
$149 million. But this month’s activity 
could mark the peak. The uncertainty that 
has virtually closed the New York market 
to foreign loans since last July will end 
once the United States Congress passes the 
long-awaited legislation for an interest 
equalisation tax. The bill should emerge 
in a few weeks’ time and it is generally 
assumed that at least a partial return of 
overseas borrowers to the American market 
will follow soon after. Not that the busi¬ 
ness in dollar loans in London will 
necessarily dry up altogether. Indeed, 
some observers, interested and otherwise, 
contend that when all the incidental costs 
in New York and London are taken into 
account, borrowers have found London 
cheaper than New York—even though the 
coupons of 5i-6 per cent have been one 
half to one per cent higher. But the return 
to New York borrowing at higher costs 
may still bring a rise in London coupons 
above the recent rate. 

These London issues are designed 
officially to have no more than a marginal 
impact on Britain’s balance of payments, 
or on the premium on investment dollars. 
The bulk of the stock is placed directly 
with investors on the Continent—who are 
not always dollar holders, but often use 
their own local currency funds to purchase 
the attractive dollar issues. Admittedly, 
jft>me British speculators have been on the 
lookout for a dollar hedge against this year’s 
general election, but they have probably 
looked first to the bullish market for 
equities in New York. Has London there¬ 
fore been able to provide Europe with a 
sorely needed substitute to the closed 
American capital market, without real strain 
on Britain ? The City’s self-congratula¬ 
tion does not find favour with everyone. 
Continental bankers, who have been in the 
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The sudden "conversion” of the V-bombers 
into low-level attackers, as if aircraft like 
these could be re-trimmed Hke an old hat, 
shows the straits to which the Air Staff 
has been reduced in its efforts to keep in 
business. 

INCOME TAX 

O and M at Somerset 
House 

I ^he surprising thing about the Income 
. Tax Management Bill which was intro¬ 
duced last week was that it came a5 a sur¬ 
prise. Its proposals are largely non-contro- 
versial and fo&ow the recommendations of 


business of foreign-currency loans for some 
years now, resent the image of London as 
a knight in white armour galloping to the 
rescue. Thus the Banque Lambert in 
Brussels alone has headed underwriting 
syndicates for $196.5 million in foreign- 
cimency loans since 1957; some $53.5 
million of these have been issued since last 
May and another $10 million for Japanese 
interests is in the pipeline. 

Observers closer to home, on the other 
hand, question whether London’s business 
in dollar loans is quite so innocuous for 
the balance of payments. When the 
premium on investment dollars rose to die 
embarrassing level of over 13 per cent at 
the end of January, the authorities them¬ 
selves seem to have switched tack. The 
Bank of England last week permitted 
jobbers in London to finance their pur¬ 
chases of some $750,000 of the recent $15 
million bond issue by the city of Oslo with 
dollars supplied at the official rate, in order 
to take strain off the thin market in invest¬ 
ment dollars. 

DOLLAR LOANS AND DOLLAR 
PREMIUM 



1963 1964 


60 million Swiss francs 


DOLL AR LOANS 

A Holding Operation? 
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the 1960/61 committee on • estimates and of 
the royal commission on taxation that re¬ 
ported nearly nine years age. The surprise 
comes because it was unheralded in the 
Queen's speech, and because the proposals 
are the subject of a separate bill instead of 
being wrapped up in the annual finance bill 
which is the usual vehicle for changes in the 
finance acts. The new precedent is business¬ 
like and time-saving and will delight Mr 
Douglas Houghton. The explanatory 
memorandum tnat prefaces the document is 
also welcome. 

The main purpose of the bill is to transfer 
formal responsibility for the making df in¬ 
come tax assessments from the general or 
special commissioners to inland revenue 
officers—the board, or inspectors. For years 
now, as the royal commission pointed out, 
the intervention of the commissioners in the 
formal assessment process has been largely 
nominal. To most tax practitioners the main 
consequence has been the inconvenient 
flood of assessments, with a thirty-day time 
limit for appeals, a month before Christmas. 
In future the commissioners will be con¬ 
cerned with appeals. Apart from this the 
bill does a good deal of tidying up—the 
Lord Chancellor is given responsibility for 
appointing and removing general commis¬ 
sioners, the declarations about secrecy are 
broadened and so on. It is good to note 
that ten pages are taken up with repeals of 
earlier legislation. Another consolidation 
act - the last was in 1952—would now be 
welcome. 


THE CONCORD 

Sir George's Case 
against BOAC 

T he first full reply to critics of the 
Concord supersonic airliner was made 
by Sir George Edwards, the man responsible 
for the English end of the project, in a 
speech to the Institute of Transport this 
week. In it. Sir George spelled out the 
reasons that led both the British and the 
French to choose the easier method, using 
proven materials and existing techniques 
even though they knew this would give 
them a smaller slower aircraft than was 
theoretically possible. Ironically, he made 
his speech oruy a day or so after the British 
and French governments had given BOAC 
and Air France formal permission to take 
out options on an American supersonic air¬ 
craft, built out of precisely those materials 
that Sir George had rejected on the grounds 
that not enough research had been done on 
them at the time of decision. The Ameri¬ 
cans have now done a great deal of that 
research; they, at least, think enough is 
now known about them to offer an aircraft 
constructed out of the new steel and tita¬ 
nium alloys. 

The explosive content of Sir George’s 
paper lies in those paragraphs where he 
spells out his compands dispute with 
the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
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tion over the range of the Concord 
and whether it can or cannot carry 
a payload' across the North Atlantic. 
Naming no names, Sir George gives 
figures for the fuel reserves (the safety 
margin required over and above the bare 
quantity required to get the aircraft to its 
destination) “specified by one of the 
customer airlines.” It is, he says, greater, 
by nearly 8,000 pounds, or three and a half 
tons, than the reserve specified by American 
regulations drawn up by the Federal Avia¬ 
tion Agency. This woiild add about 6 } 
tons to the weight of the aircraft at take off. 
It is eajy to see how this extra 
would eat into the payload of the Concord, 
which is only nine tons when flown non-stop 
on the North Atlantic. It is this 
quarrel over fuel reserves, which is now 
assuming the dimensions of an open figpX, 
that has largely led to the expensive decision 
to study a possible redesign of the Con- 
cbtiJV.wirig and a boosting of its engine 
power. And in this particular argument, 
BOAC has the backing of that other, key t 
Concord buyer, Pan American. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 

Economists Ascendant ? 

A list of new appointments and organi¬ 
sational changes quietly announced by 
the Bank of England on Thursday shows 
that the Bank is moving in its own way in 
the direction that many of its well-wishing 
critics would like. From the beginning of 
March the Bank is replacing the Central 
Banking Information Department, set up in 
* 959 * with an Overseas Department, res¬ 
ponsible for overseas contacts and exchange 
control, and a separate Economic Intelli¬ 
gence Department, responsible for the 
Bank’s economic research and the prepara¬ 
tion of the quarterly Bulletin. The Overseas 
Department will be headed by Mr Jasper 
Rootham and the Intelligence Department 
by Mr R. E. Heasman. In a sense this 
represents the coming of age of economic 
intelligence in the Bank as a department 
able to stand alone in its own right. At the 
same time, the “ economic ” side of the Bank 
is also to be strengthened in two other ways. 
The first is the appointment as adviser to 
the governors of Air J. S. Fforde, who came 
to the Bank from Oxford in 1957; he in 
effect takes the post left vacant by Mr 
Maurice Allan’s elevation to the Court. 
Mr C. E. Loombs also becomes an adviser 
to the governors. Secondly—a highly 
interesting new appointment-—later this 
year the Bank will take on Mr C. W. 
McMahon as an adviser. Mr McMahon, 
a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
is an Australian and is 37 this year. 
He has been employe^ in die Treasury 
both in London and in the Washington 
Embassy—at the same time that Lord 
Cromer headed the Treasury delegation 
there. He has recently been a consultant 
to OECD and is now teaching at the 
Treasury centre for administrative studies. 
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This is an impressive background, an< 
augurs Well for closer rapport between tfa, 
Bank, the Treasury and the academii 
community. 


PETROL MARKETING 


Door for the Independents 

G etting petrol into Britain has been tb< 
big problem for the independent dis 
trlbufprfr—even more difficult than findinj 
retail outlets. Now United Molasses ha 
decided to tap the market for import facili 
ties and storage by building one r tormina 
near Tilbury, at the mouth of the Thames 
and another oh the Manchester Ship Canal 
The terminal at Tilbury will start operation! 
in May with capacity to handle |oo,ooo tom 
of petrol a year, but it is designed to b< 
expanded to 2] million tons capacity (whicl 
would represent about a quarter of presen 
British motor fuel cohsumption annually 
handling other liquids besides petrol). Mak 
ing so much importing capacity availabL 
to the independent petrol distributor 
should end their dependence on the majors 
surplus supplies, and make their ability n 
go on supplying their retailers less uncer 
tain. Although several of the independent; 
claim to import their own petrol, most an 
in fact still dependent on the majors. 

A new way of selling the petrol has bcci 
thought up by European Petroleum, whicl 
is importing petrol through the terminal a 
Grays owned by Murco. This small com 
pany has got permission from the Honu 
Secretary to sell petrol direct from the 
tanker—adding pumps to the tail of a nor 
mal tanker, which could then be parked ai 
race meetings, agricultural shows or even ir 
pub car parks to sell its cut-price cargo tc 
the assembled cars. Whatever the fire risk; 
involved, the Home Office seems Satisfiec 
that they are no more than those at a garage 
This concession certainly would make thi 
market more open if it were to be followed 
For normal stations, restriction on the num¬ 
bers produced by the planning regulations 
plus the effect of long-term agreements with 
established suppliers, keeps the cost of 
entry into the British petrol market quite 
high. 


PACKAGING 


Bottles up to Scratch 

I n London^ the average milkbottle lasts 
about 50 “ trips ” to the doorstep before 
being lost or chipped: in the north of Eng¬ 
land, not quite as long. This working life 
correlates fairly well with the physical break¬ 
ing strength, of the bottle, as measured by 
the height frtim which it can be dropped on 
to a steel plate with no more than a gi ven 
proportion of breakages: and United Gla^ 
which is now introducing a new process to 
improve the strength, hopes It can lengthen 
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Start in Australia with 100years' experience 




With over ioo yeais* experience of Australia's 
commerce and trade, as well as with every type 
of industry, we can provide valuable information 
and assistance to any company, firm or individual 
considering Australia as an opportunity for business 
establishment or increased trading opportunities. 
Please ask for a copy of our free booklet— 

v 

“AUSTRALIA—A GUIDE FOR NEW COMPANIES’* 

which contains information on business establish¬ 
ment, company law, taxation, overseas trade, 
labour relations etc. Write, phone or call 

ME NATIONAL BANK 

)F AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Commonweal tin of Australia) 

Established, 1858 

; hief London Office :6-8 Tokenhouse Yd., London EG2.MONarch 8070 


The Bank ero 
914 office 


using 

ordinary 

paper 



makes 

perfect copies 
every twne 
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fhc working life too. For the present It 
least, it is not increasing the price foi; die 
better bottle: asked whether a longer life 
will not cut into its own replacement market 
it sells 40 per cent of Britain’s bottles), it 
answers, “ Certainly. And we do not care.' 1 
The glass container industry in Britain, 
beset oy competition froth tinplate, plastic 
foil, and waxed paper, is not disposed to 
bother much about giving the customer 
something extra free: it is a form pf re¬ 
insurance Against losipg him. 

Earlier attempts tp reduce the liability of 
glass to abrasion add breakage during the 
heavy wear and tear most bottles undergo 
somewhere have mostly involved spraying 
varying. kinds of lubricant—silicones, 
stearates, alcohols or plastic, films—on to the 
surface. But where these processes have 
worked they, have often produced other 
technical problems : and United Glas^ two 
years ago, decided on another route— 
developing a built-in resistance to abrasion 
at the time that the hot glass surface is 
shaped and hardening. This involves treat¬ 
ing the hot surface with a compound of 
metal oxides—in which titanium dioxide, 
judged from the name “ titanised glass ” 
that they have given the treated material, is 
presumably a major ingredient. This makes 
the surface sparkle somewhat more than 
usual: more important, ft ipqreaie s bteak-t 
ing strength by some 25-50 ^per cent, and 
may do the same for the working life of 
returnable bottles. 

The public may notice the difference that 
treatment makes to the jiumber of chips on 
returnable bottles—milk and beer. For the 
container industry, non-returnable bottles 
and jars containing almost every other kind 
of drink, food, sance 6r cosmetics are more 
important : and where the new glass should 
gain here is in the process of filling them. 
Modem filling machines operate at the Tate 
of hundreds of bottles or jars a minute, jolt¬ 
ing alone roller conveyor lines or fetching 
up together with a clatter at transfer points 
at the end of them. Reducing the wastage on 
^uch lines can step up efficiency enormously, 
allowing a line to be worked much closer 
to full capacity than the 70-80 per cent tnat 
is the practicable optimum now. Product 
competition, putting a traditional material 
like glass on to its mettle? has led to this. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Iron 

Curtain 
Advance 

B eatled from one side and Benjamin 
Brittened from the other, Britain’s 
record industry seems to have erided its 
best year for a long time in terms of sales. 
Revenue for the full year will probably be 
U P by between £3i and £4 million—a 20 
per cent increase, reodnerion probably rose 
by about 15 per cent over the year to 
Ground 85 million records: Iffce cut in pur¬ 



chase tax last} January (the general 
economic- ekpaHsidn recording 

company executives pretty happy; happy, 
that is, until resale price maintenance looked 
like disappearing. 


IRON CURTAIN IMPORTS COMPARED 



1962 

1963 


Number 

Value 

£ 

. (II m 
Ni/mhpr 


Czechoslovakia ... 

28,259 

9,236 

127,169 

29.552 

Soviet Union. 

17,792 

2,380 

29,405 

5,595 

Poland. 

9,131 

6*1 

508 

58 

United Statps. 

Western Germany 

758.840 

393.6*5 

. 116.(50 
♦64,5*1 

m 

t£S8 

Prance .........t 

388.979 

*7,337 

nuo*i 

74.308 

British production 

7T*8 nan 

17 *4 nm 

75*5 mrt 

18* 4m* 


While the executives may Occupy their 
rime between hits in swapping gruesome 
fairy tales of what will happen once RJPM 
disappears, there is another pea under their 
feather beds ' they* may be unwisely 
ignoring. This particular pea is the grow¬ 
ing import of long-playing records from 
Czechoslovakia and Russia, selling at 
around 10 shillings a time, against nearly £2 
for a normal LP, through outlets like 
Headquarter and General Supplies and 
W. H. Smith. Clearly the major companies 
are not going to lose any sleep over the 
present scale of imports, but the news of 
bargains travels fast and, there is every 
reason to expect j these imports to go on 
growing. British companies are busy con¬ 
vincing themselves that the recordings are 
of poor quality and that the discerning 
buyer will not progress beyond a single 
purchase. However, a good deal has 
happened since EMC dropped the ixhpott 
of Russian records for that very reason, 
preferring to use its own equipment and 
technicians to record Russia’s star per¬ 
formers when they appeared in western 
concert halls. The present recordings, 
while possibly still not consistently good, 
are now reported often to be dose to 
British standards. 


CHEMICALS 


Oil for Acetylene 

T he three largest producers of acetylene 
in Britain—Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries, British Oxygen and Distillers—‘are 
joining the drift from coal to petroleum as 
a raw material for chemicals. Acetylene is 
a gas used in making plastics, solvents 
and for welding and is now laboriously 
produced from calcium carbide, made 
in turn by fusing coke and lime with 
electricity. The main producers all make 
their own carbide, but it has been apparent 
for some time that this step is uneconomic 
and becoming increasingly so. Half the 
cost of the carbide is accounted for by the 
electricity which in Britain can Cost three 
times more than its European price; the 
disparity is even greater With countries with 
exceptionally cheap electricity, such as Nor¬ 
way. !CI has anhOuilCed that h is putting 
up a 50,000 tohs a year plant on Mersfcy- 


sfckfc partly to isgriflcp 1 ' obsolete $afbfcie 
capacity, partly , to eepfaoe Jaftdd^ jiripttts 
and partly to meet increased production 
needs. British Dxvgen, which makes 
acetylene on contract for DuPont’s synthetic 
rubber plant in Northern Ireland, has in¬ 
vited tenders for a 30,000-ton plant 
replace the existing carbide furnaces. And 
Distillers, which runs carbide furnaces in 
Wales dut it took over from the Ministry 
of Supply after the war, io actively consider¬ 
ing a new plant—it can hardly do otherwise. 

Acetylene is ah intrinsically expensive 
raw material because a great deal of energy 
is needed to brake it—so much so that if has 
sometimes been suggested that, as a "raw 
material^ it has no future. But acetylene still 
provides tne most convenient routes to-vinyl 
chloride and a range of solvents used for 
degreasing in engineering and dry-dearilng. 
Other methods lam being developed, through 
the much cheaper gas ethylene, which may 
eventually supersede acetylene (though not 
in making DuPont’s rubber. Neoprene). 
Carbide production in countries with cheap 
electricity will still be viable, but in Norway 
capacity, which has been geared to a high 
level of exports, will produce a problem. 


DRUGS 


Insulin Synthesised 

S cientists came a step nearer the pros- 
pett of making insulin synthetically 
when a German team headed by Professor 
Zahn announced that they had succeeded 
in partially manufacturing the incredibly 
complicated insulin molecule in the labora¬ 
tory. The 777 atoms in the insulin molecule 
were all identified for the first rime nearly 
nine years ago ; it has taken Professor Zahn 
since that time tb achieve even a partial 
degree of synthesis; The importance to the 
drug industry lies in the inconvenience of 
extracting insulin from ox ptacreas, which 
is the only way of getting it now. This 
production progep $ difficult enough to 
keep thb business within the hands of only 
four companies in this country, who were 
the first industty ever to he given a clean 
bill of health by the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion. More than half the output comes 
from Burroughs Wellcome, which gets 
through 80,000 sets of pancreas a week, a 
good deal of which it has to import from 
abattoirs abroad that are prepared to 
extract, freeze and pack them to the 
srandarcfs the drug companies require. 

SHORTER NOTE 

Commissions fpr private architects in the 
third quarter of *963 rose for the third 
. quarter in succession': at £370 million their 
value was nineper cent higher than in the 
second quarteatapd 21 per cent more than a 
year before, work on housing rose most, 
with commissions from public authorities 
double the 1959-62 average; commissions 
, from private developers for offices and 
' .similar buildings felL . . . 
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BUSINESS □ INTERNATIONAL 


OIL 


Enter INOC 


N o Western ofl company could claim to 
have been surprised by the announce¬ 
ment that an Iraq National Ofl Company 
would be set up: it was on the cards ever 
since the late General Kassem sequestrated 
most of the Iraq concession, and the inten¬ 
tion Was clearly spelled out by a later gov¬ 
ernment last autumn. The Aref regime on 
Saturday—anniversary of the most recent 
revolution in Iraq—finally broadcast the text 
of the law constituting the company. As 
expected, the company will have the right to 
explore and develop oil 
throughout Iraq with the exception of 
the areas governed by the provisions of 
Article 2 of Law No 80 [i.e. the less than 
half of one per cent of their original con¬ 
cession area left to the Iraq, Mosul and 
Basrah Petroleum Companies] and the 
areas which may be allotted to the Com¬ 
pany by the Government in accordance 
with Article 3 of said law. 

Article 3 of Kassem’s nationalisation law 
empowered the companies to be allotted 
additional territory up to as much again as 
the law left them, on application. The only 
catch was and remains that application 
would presumably mean accepting Law 80, 
which the companies with their legal ri^ht 
to the whole of their original concession 
have been unready to do. 

The law thus commits this government to 
Law 80; it provides a machinery to carry 
that law into practice ; it leaves the existing 
oil companies more or less as they were. 
The fact that the new Iraq National Oil 
Company will be putting forward its first 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Further Increases in metal prices and 
small rises in the price of sugar, meat 
and American wheat RAISED the 
indicator 0*6 points this weak (to 
February 12th). 


ALL ITEMS 
Food 
Fibres 
Metals 


Percentage 
change from* 

Index 
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= 100 

Previous^ Twelve 



month 
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4 
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1 

1 >80 

III 5 I 

112 I 

-3 5 1 

i +13 7 

120 5 

121 2 

-6 3 

+22 1 

110 8 

110 9 

+ 1-4 

+ 4-8 

124 4 1 

127 3 

+ 3 2 

+ 14 1 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according 10 ihcir 
relative shares of world trade in 1958 . 


• Changes relate to this week's figures , but these, 
except for the metal group, are provisional because 
quotations for tea and wool are not yet available 
beyond last week. 


applications for the areas that it selects with¬ 
in six months makes it advisable for die 
companies to do the same, if they would 
wish to select their own areas in any appli¬ 
cation under Article 3 (as they almost cer¬ 
tainly would). The new national company 
is empowered to seek “ national or foreign 
capital by means of loans, partnership or 
any other form of commercial co-operation,” 
which may open other possibilities for the 
established companies as well as for new¬ 
comers. Some of the financial provisions 


COUNTERING ITALY’S INFLATION 


Hire Purchase, 

Rome 

S ignor moro called a preliminary cabinet 
meeting with his economic ministers on 
Wednesday to examine details of counter¬ 
inflationary measures; a full cabinet meet¬ 
ing was scheduled for Friday to approve 
them. Expectedly, pressure on the Italians 
was exerted by the European finance minis¬ 
ters at this week’s Rome meeting, and M. 
Marjolin is said to have been even more 
pessimistic about the Italian situation than 
in his report to the European parliament 
on January 21st. However, the indications 
in midweek were still that nothing very 
violent or brusque will be done, as the 
government seems afraid to take steps that 
might discourage investment and so slow 
down the expansion of production, thus 
aggravating the pressure of demand (later 
yes, but how now ?). But the government 
was expected to introduce curbs on hire pur¬ 
chase, probably to twelve months" credit for 
motor cars. It was also rumoured that the 
tax on high quality petrol will be raised. 

The new measures will aim to maintain 
the expansion of output of essential com¬ 
modities and the “ satisfaction of social 
needs,” but to operate selectively against 
goods that weigh heavily on the trade 
balance—above all motor cars. At the 
present rate car imports would run to £180 
million in 1964, a jump of fully 50 per cent 
on the high level of 1963. 

The government believes that the infla¬ 
tionary trend can be checked, but only if 
all citizens accept their share of responsi¬ 
bility. The stock market has slumped 
even further and capital is said to be fleeing 
the country faster than ever. The only 


mentioned for INOC itself sound a little odd 
to western accountants’ cars ; but this ma> 
be a matter of translation or monitoring a 
radio version, and in any case they are 
INOC’s and the government's own business. 

Before the law was announced there had 
already been company contacts with the 
Iraq government about re-opening talks, 
both on the demand by the Organisation ol 
Petroleum Exporting Countries for the 
expensing of royalties in Middle East con¬ 
cessions and on the whole complex of out¬ 
standing issues that were being discussed 
before Law 80 was passed. There seems no 
reason why the publication of the new la 1* 
need affect either of these proposed sets oi 
discussions. 


but Little Else? 


investors noticeable at present are foreign 
oil companies, but even Shell's backing has 
not prevented Montecatini shares from 
collapsing with the rest of the market. One 
measure attributed to the government is a 
proposal for tax discrimination between 
share purchases by small savers and con¬ 
tango operations by big speculators. The 
tax would be 10 per cent on the first and 
30 per cent on the second. There is a wide¬ 
spread fear that foreign speculators may take 
advantage of the existing situation to obtain 
controlling interests in Italian industry. 


The Governor's Warning 

Milan 

T HE governor of the Bank of Italy, Dr 
Guido Carli, last week analysed the 
causes of the country’s present inflation. 
National demand for goods and services, 
Dr Carli said, increased by as much as one- 
sixth in 1963 over 1962. Internal production 
was unable to satisfy the increase in demand 
so increased imports and prices filled the 
vacuum. The increase was stronger in con¬ 
sumer demand than in investment, as a total 
increase of 20 per cent in wages and salaries 
brought a further redistribution of income 
and decline in savings. The banks last year 
received 95$ billion lire in deposits, while 
granting 1,562 billion lire credits; the 
difference corresponds approximately to the 
huge balance of payments deficit. 

Further stimulation of internal demand? 
Dr Carli warned, would intensify the infl®' 
tion ; on the other hand, its sudden 
traction would paralyse production with a 
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consequent deflation. Investments are to be 
scrutinised on a priority basis: for example, 
bousing projects should have priority over 
roads. Beal savings and not new banknote 
issues should finance all undertakings, pri¬ 
vate and public; in fact, the rise in the 
monetary circulation is now being checked. 
Austerity, Dr Carli concludes, is the only 
solution. Italy’s official reserves are suffi¬ 
cient, but not unlimited, for living up to 
foreign commitments until counter- 
inflationary measures show results; how¬ 
ever, tfie government needs general col¬ 
laboration, particularly with the trade 
unions, for curbing the price-wage spiral. , 
Meanwhile, a survey conducted among 
all sectors of Italian industry by the ISCO 
(the National Economy Study Institute) 
forecasts a slight increase in production and 
an unchanged tqend in new orders over the 
next quarter. Prices are generally ex¬ 
pected to continue their upward trend, 
especially consumer goods. 


SHIPBUILDING 

Germans Seek Aid 

Hamburg 

human shipbuilders are pressing their 
government for subsidies just at the 
time that the common market commission 
in Brussels is trying to sort out the prob¬ 
lems produced by the subsidies of ship¬ 
building in other common market countries 
—notably France and Italy. Having found 
that subsidy had failed to produce a healthy 
industry, these countries are now prepared 
to see some international agreement reached 
10 limit subsidies, even if there is little that 
can be done by the governments to make 
the shipyards more efficient. But the Ger¬ 
man shipyards have so far secured aid only 
through export credits (which does not con¬ 
flict with the Rome Treaty); now they 
want to get on to the more comfortable 
basis that their French and Italian com¬ 
petitors have enjoyed. Tb^ir requests in¬ 
clude a subsidy of 6o .DM par gross ton 
built ; loans of up to ioo million DM for 
the modernisation of their yards at four per 
cent interest; loans of up to 6oo million 
at five per cent to finance new build¬ 
ing ; and more generous depreciation allow¬ 
ances. 

These demands have not been accepted 
ihe German government, which is await¬ 
ing the report of the inquiry into the state 
die shipbuilding industry that is due in 
•ViL And apart from the EEC’s talks on 
shipbuilding m Brussels there are other 
negotiations gping on in the Organisation 
tor Economic Co-operation , and Develop- 
in ^nt. These cover more countries and are 
therefore likely to produce more nebulous 
results, but make the introduction of 
national subsidies all the mope embarrassing, 
hike British yards, the German have been 
getting more orders since last autumn, 
following the recovery in freight rates 5 $0 
foe yards'have more work on hand, even 
lf they maintain that it is being ,dope, at 
3 loss. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 
SWEDISH BANKS 

First Step Abroad 

Stockholm ' 

S weden's biggest , hank—Svenaka 
Handelsbanken—hopes, together with 
other so far unnamed foreign banks, to 
participate in a new bank;in either Switzer¬ 
land or France. The Swedish Bank Act 
makes government approval a prerequisite 
for the move and plans are still at a pre¬ 
parative stage. The application looks tike 
being granted and this will be die first 
Swedish bank to move abroad.; Equally no 
foreign batik has established a branch office 
in Sweden and foreigners are legally not 
entitled to own shares in Swedish banks. 

Svenska Handelsbanken will have a 
majority interest in the Nord-Bank—the 
name intended for the new institute—and 
has applied for a permit to acquire shares 
up to an amount of 10 million Swedish 
kronor. Who the other partners will be is 
not yet known but it is assumed that they 
will be found among banks in the Scandina¬ 
vian countries. Once formed the group in¬ 
tends to take over an existing bank in either 
Paris or Zurich. It is stated in the applica¬ 
tion that the purpose of the bank is to give 
the customers and their subsidiaries abroad 
a better and moi;e extensive foreign spvice 
and open up for them new facilities of 
financing their growing credit needs. 

The attraction of Paris is that it is increas¬ 
ingly the financial centre of the common 
market. At the same time the Swiss have 


EURO-EGGS 

Omelette a 

W eary from a year of defending its 
chickens the Brussels Commission 
has had to take up arms in a short skirmish 
for its eggs ; this time, however, the enemy 
was within. The trouble started when Ger¬ 
many found that despite recent increases in 
protection against imports from third coun¬ 
tries its market was still bombarded with a 
surplus of home-produced eggs. Most of 
Europe is (not) enjoying a general surfeit of 
eggs at the moment. In Germany domestic 
production, encouraged by government sub¬ 
sidies, has grown steadily over the past few 
years while consumption, estimated at about 
230 eggs per head per year, has barely 
altered. Yet the increase in volume pro¬ 
duced has been mainly in the low grade eggs 
despite repeated pleas to farmers from both 
the government and the Commission. This 
month wholesale prices tumbled to below 
50 per cpnt of their December level. 

The German government therefore 
blocked all imports, interrupting the normal 
inflow of high-grade and cheaper eggs from 
the Netherlands, and invoking a safeguard 
clause in the common market agricultural 
regulations to justify its action. But on 
Wednesday Germany submitted to pressure 
from the Brussels Commission, after first 
lodging an appeal with the Council of Min¬ 
isters, and lifted its ban on imports. The 
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shown a great interest in the new bank. 
This is said to be because’ it wifi not 
compete in ordinarydeposit and lending 
activities but limit itshtismess to serving the 
numerous Scandinavian companies abroad 
Leading industrial companies, such as 
SKF, LM Ericsson, Alfa Laval, have long 
been established abroad and ocher enter* 
prises are now following on their track. This 
means dust, more often than not/the best 
and most remunerative business goes to 
foreign banks whereas the Swedish banks 
will have to be content with the loss exten¬ 
sive and less profitable domestic commis¬ 
sions. Furthermore, Swedish banks have 
a natural interest in acquiring resources, 
experience and connections in a capital 
market that is getting more and more 
internationalised and this can surely best be 
done by being themselves on the spot. It 
may not be long before Svenska Handelt- 
banken’s move is followed by ocher banks. 

BRAZIL 

Deflate or Pay 

F inancially, Brazil seems less perturbed 
by its ever more rampant inflation—in 
1963 it notched up a new record price 
increase of over 80 per cent and an increase 
of 75 per cent in the note issue—than by 
the prospect of having to meet foreign debts 
totalling $2,000 million by the end of 1966 
from export earnings forecast at $1,200 
million a year- with imports recently 
running at $ 1,475 million. The new 


VAllemande 

Commission argued that Germany's im¬ 
ports, declining notably for some years past, 
were not responsible for the slump in the 
egg market; late last year indeed the Com¬ 
mission suggested to the German govern¬ 
ment that its support prices for eggs might 
be too high. To ease the pain a further 
increase in the common market external 
tariff for eggs was conceded which, together 
with an earlier jjfce, jMttetttty closed the 
Gennau maiket to Danish eggs and brought 
a protest from Copenhagen. Still dissatis¬ 
fied, the Germans not only appealed against 
the, Commission’s decision to the Council 
of Ministers but engaged in delaying tactics 
of their own* omitting to publish the Com¬ 
mission’s order in their official gazette—on 
the thin ground* that w thc Khmskinef Was 
virtually paralysed by the Miual carnival 
festivities, they had not had tune to do $0. 
Bonn nevertheless, it seems, found time to 
publish the external tariff concession issued 
at the same time as the order to lift the ban. 
Finally, when it was obvious that it wofild 
receive no support in the Council of 
Ministers from the other Five Bonn climbed 
down. It is preparing itself to face further 
grumbles from an already troublesome farm 
lobby, while the Commission can expect { 
uneasiness for some time to come as long as 
the egg surplus persists. 
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finance minister, Sr Ney Galvao, is now 
seeking to open negotiation* with the 
United States authorities <*nd the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund to * reschedule 
all Brazil’s foreign debts, which now 
top $4,000 million. He has been en¬ 
couraged by President Johnson’s recent 
letter to President Goulart, suggesting that 
the United States government, although 
itself due to receive only a small part 
of Brazil’s debt repayments, would be 
prepared to help in negotiations for Brazil to 
repay private lenders in the United States 
and elsewhere. How far the United States 
would go is not clear. Brazil would like the 
United States government to assume all 
Brazil’s debts in the United States, to be 
then repaid at a low rate of interest over 40 
years commencing after a 15-year period of 
grace. Brazil suggests further that the rate of 
repayment should not exceed 15 per cent of 
its total export earnings in any one year, a 
figure which Brazilians claim is the optimum 
laid down by international experts. In 
Brazil’s case this would mean repayment by 
instalments of some $300 million at the fore¬ 
cast rate of exchange earnings. Actual earn¬ 
ings could be better—as they were in 1963, 
when improved coffee prices brought in 
extra earnings during the first three quarters 
of $60 million or 13 per cent over the same 
period in 1962 ; Brazil will also benefit from 
the general quota increase just decided by 
the International Coffee Agreement. A 
recent Jaw authorising the Bank of 
Brazil to receive 80 per cent of all 
currency earned from coffee exports 
(compared with 70 per cent previously) will 
slightly reduce the extent of drainage into 
private deposit accounts held abroad—a 
drain that for Latin America as a whole is 
now attracting attention from interna¬ 
tional organisations. 

In the past, IMF has been reluctant to 
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help Brazil until it takes convincing steps to 
counter inflation—steps that President 
Goulart was in tqrn teluctant to take for 
fear of their political unpopularity. This 
brought him into some degree of conflict 
with the previous finance minister, Sr 
Carvalho Pinto, and it is on the cards that 
he may fare no better with Sr Galv&o 
who may still find his efforts to negotiate 
harassed by an IMF demand for anti¬ 
inflation measures. 

EXCHANGE ARBITRAGE 

Investors Prefer Marks 

C hanges in key international short-term 
interest rates and arbitrage rates have 
been watched with some nervousness in 
recent weeks, with a particular eye on the 
strengthening D-mark. Developments so 
far are reassuring—which nowadays does 
not mean that some speculation may not 
have started, but rather that it is being 
effectively countered by central bank co¬ 
operation. The German Bundesbank, 
Which began selling D-marks in the foreign 
exchange market in mid-January, is re¬ 
ported to be continuing to make spot offer¬ 
ings against the dollar. And last week’s 
sharp rise first in the London and then in 
the New York bill rare apparently reflects 
seasonal factors and domestic market in¬ 
fluences. 

But the mark has continued to rise against 
both sterling and the dollar in the forward 
market over the past month. Between New 
York and London the covered arbitrage 
margin on a swap of three-months Treasury 
bills has almost doubled in New York’s 
favour since the start of the year, and the 
margin has widened to one-half of a per¬ 
centage point—usually enough to induce 
some money to work. So far, the significant 


Flying to China 



T F Air France starts flying from Paris 
to Peking, as a result of General de 
Gaulle’s recognition of China, it will 
be only the second airline in the west to 
do so. Most visitors either fly to Hong 
Kong, and then pick up the Chinese 
domestic service at Canton, or use Aero¬ 


flot’s direct service from 
Moscow. The Chinese them¬ 
selves fly beyond their own 
borders to link up with other 
airlines at only three points. 
The first non - communist 
country to be given landing 
rights inside China—at Can¬ 
ton and Shanghai—was Paki¬ 
stan, which asked for them 
after the British had refused 
permission to stop at Hong 
Kong on the day to Tokyo. 
It is due to open its Chinese 
service in June. Japan 
promptly refused permission 
for these aircraft to fly on into 
Tokyo, but is said to be willing now to 
re-diseuss the matter. It is unlikely that a 
Paris-Peking service Would pay Air 
France, but the long-term possi¬ 
bilities in using an air route across 
China as a short cut to Japan are 
intriguing. 
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shift of capital funds detected in the foreign 
exchange market this year has been a move¬ 
ment into German and United States securi¬ 
ties, largely by Swiss banks, presumably 
acting in turn partly to rechannel some of 
their large holdings of Italian and other 
foreign funds following recent restrictions 
on the investments of foreign funds in 
Switzerland. 

SUGAR 

Cheaper Means Dearer 

T he perplexity of the British shopper 
called upon to pay more for a^ar 
because the world price has dropped is only 
a mirror of the more widespread confusion 
prevailing in the international market 
recently. Under 10 per cent of Britain^ 
total consumption of sugar (over 2J million 
tons) is supplied at the free market prict, 
which has now returned to the region of 
£80 from around £105 in October. Most 
of the rest comes under the Commonwealth 
sugar Agreement at the fixed price of 
£46 5s. per ton. When the world price 
falls below the agreement price, the Sugar 
Board levies a surcharge on all sugar to 
re-coup the difference: when, as recently, 
world prices are higher than agreement 
prices, the board disburses the resulting pro¬ 
fit in the form of distribution payments. 
This mechanism tends, like an electric clock, 
to catch up in visible jerks and it is one of 
these that has just had the effect of raising 
retail prices as the board has cut its distri¬ 
bution payments. 

Meanwhile the free market is struggling 
to deduce from a deluge of conflicting 
reports what price seems justified for sugar 
in the next few months. Although the 
extreme prices of the autumn no doubt 
reflected mild hysteria and exaggerated 
gloom over supplies when the Cuban hurri¬ 
cane followed reports of poor beet crops 
(estimates of which have meanwhile in many 
cases been revised upwards) there is no 
doubt in most quarters that production for 
1963-64 will not be sufficient to support 
the 3 U4 per cent increase in consumption 
which has come to be regarded as normal. 

Uncertainty is always heightened in this 
market by the impossibility of separating 
economic considerations from purely politi¬ 
cal ones. In the long term there is no 
physical reason why the common market, 
currently deciding its collective policy on 
sugar, should not decide to be a net exporter 
rather than to be self-sufficient. Similarly, 
Russia is potentially a buyer of hundreds of 
thousands of tons but no one can be sure 
when the orders will emerge, how large they 
will be or even that they are certain to 
emerge at all. 

The sugar market is especially sensitive 
because so little of it is free of some form of 
preferential arrangement or quota agree¬ 
ment. It is rather like moving a large tub 
full of water around in a slightly larger tub 
which is also filled: you can make a lot of 
mess without much alteration to the 
supply —and the consumer and the ’‘free 
market producer have to mop up. 
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Behind PIA reliability —two 
senior captains on every Boeing flight 


ost airline passenger planes carry a captain and a 
'-pilot; or even two captains—onp senior, one 
nior. Every PIA international Boding fan-jet 
ght has not one, but two senior, fully rated 
plains at the controls. This is the kind of perfection 
iich brought PJ^ last year 19.1 % more passengers 
id 10 .1% higher pmfits.and.has helpedtt>%uud tq^ 
A’s outstanding record for punctuality-over 
% higher than the target recommended by the 
deral Aviatioa Agency ofAttterica for Anglic#! 
triers*. plA.punctuality, PIA seliabibtyi seasojwd 


international travellers now take these for granted., 
But behind them isan urgent domestic need. With % 
difficult terrain abd its two wings separated . by ovw-, 
1,000 miles of foreign territory, Pakistan mostly tt* 
exist. This is the vital truth which makes it essential 
for PIA to. do just that bit bettear, apdiich'jpnakes 


Great peoplgjo fly with 
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IS NOT ENOUGH 


With Head Wrightson projects, the accent is more often than not on 
size. Heavyweight castings, for instance, or plant and equipment for 
mine®, for chemical and steel worke. But big jobs involve high precision 
standards, too. Intensive research and development are alsoVftal—and a 
special 'Head y/jFighteon division both investigates today's problems 
1 ehii Anticipate* tomorrow’s heeds. V/ith its great resources, varied 
. fkilia,and adventurous u^agination,*^ead .Wrightson undertake many 
of the world's largest engineering projects. Clients deal wiih individual 
specialist companies, but they benefit from the combined experience 
of a group with diverse’achievements in heavyengineering. 
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BUSINESS: 


IRI: Ragbag 
or Showcase? 



BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

T ucked in Italy’s instep a brand new £180 million steel plant is 
pushing back the olive trees around Taranto. The job is far 
from done, but already i,ooo men, enticed by Italsidcr from the 
farms and from the oyster beds of the Mare Piccolo, are turning 
Dutch steel plate into pipes for Russia, while around them 13,000 
instruction workers of Cosider hurry in the hot sun to complete 
he plant by the end of the year. Italsider and Cosider are sister 
subsidiaries of Finsider. Finsider is in turn controlled by the 
talian government’s Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale . 
Together these companies are dragging Taranto towards prosperity. 

IRI is Italy’s largest and Europe’s fourth largest industrial com¬ 
plex ; its power for good or bad is enormous. Formed in 1933 to 
jail out a banking system stuck with industrial holdings that were 
becoming increasingly illiquid, IRI found itself controlling and 
financing a large slice of Italian industry. In 1937 the role it had 
acquired was formalised and IRI changed from a kind of official 
receiver to permanent manager of the government’s industrial hold¬ 
ings. Today a handful of key men in Rome stand between the 
government and a collection of 120 joint stock companies that last 
year accounted for 15 per cent of new investment in Italy and 
poured out goods and services at the rate of £2\ million a day. 


T he contents of this great parcel owe little to logic and a lot to 
the accidents of economic history. The main lines of control 
now run through five main holding subsidiaries: Finmarc controls 
the bulk of Italian shipping, while Fincantieri controls the com¬ 
panies operating the group’s three huge shipyards; Finmcccania con¬ 
trols an amalgam of engineering interests that includes Alfa Romeo; 
two-thirds of the Italian steel industry is controlled by Finsider ; 
and finally the whole of the Italian telephone network is controlled 
by Stet. Until last year, through Fineletjtrica, the group controlled 
one quarter of Italy’s electric power resources; these interests have 
now been taken over by ENEL, the new nationalised electricity 
company. The newest and fastest growing companies fall outside 
this framework and are directly controlled by IRI. They include 
Italy's radio and television network, the airline Alitalia, and a half 
share in the Autostrade system. Also controlled separately are 
three of Italy’s biggest banks accounting for around half of the 
deposits of the xigbi major banks. 
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if? .public body; the companies it controls 410 very much 
_ ite edterAriiq'affaifs mat aiih .wiiecivier^pba^Ul &$r 

■ fbntures profitable ones. Inevitably conflicts occur;; aha tor a 
curious way IRI sees its job both as implementing government 
policy and as keeping the government away from the business end 
of business. When the government first proposed that Italsider 
should builds a steel mill at Taranto, IRI considered the intention 
laudable but the proposal strictly uncommercial. IRI hedged for 
three long years until market conditions had changed suffidendy 
to make the project, in IRI’s view, viable. 

In the end IRI must bow to official wishes no matter how 
reluctant it may be. When an old industry is ailing, when a new 
industry needs risk capital, when an area needs developing IRImore 
often.than not gets the job. This means that it ends up with a 
good many cripples under its wing, which h must either concert 
into paying propositions or wind up finding alternative employment 
for the labour force within the companies of the group. The ulti¬ 
mate intention with all companies is to bring them to the ^capital 
.market by floating off. up. to 49 per cent of their equity. This has 
hapened with companies like Finsider, Italsider and Dalmine. 
Companies are left without outside shareholders when their profit 
record would not allow them to stand on their own feet in the 
capital market. And this applies to the bulk of IRI’s companies. 

N ot that this has impaired IRI’s standing in the capital market, 
as the executives in Rome are quick to point out: bond issues 
are successfully floated without government guarantee. Last year 
the group invested £280 million; only £33 million of this total 
came from the government. The balance came from self-financing 
and the market. However there is a world of difference between 
individual companies issuing shares and the issue of bonds on 
which, whatever IRI executives may say about formal guarantees, 
the government would never allow IRI or its subsidiaries to default. 

A big drawback about the whole IRI operation is that it fails 
to provide a yardstick with which the outsider—or for that matter 
the government—can measure its success. It is fine to speed down 
the Autostrade del Sole at 100 miles an hour in an Alfa Romeo, 
to see factories that are not only transforming the South but are 
also beautifully designed, and to see shipyards in Genoa being 
fashioned to meet the demands of modem techniques ; it would be 
better to know what return the companies are getting on the 
capital they employ. IRI, like so many other continental holding 
companies, does not publish a consolidated profit and loss account. 
It is proud to point out that since 1950 its sales have expand by 
nearly five times, an annual average increase, in terms of constant 
price, of n per cent compared with an annual average rate of 
increase in real national income of 6 per cefat over the same period. 
But the fact that IRI has grown faster than the Italian economy 
does not necessarily mean that the vast sums of new capital it 
gobbles up each year have been used to the best advantage. 

This is not to detract from IRI’s obvious achievements. It is 
impossible to travel anywhere in Italy without seeing its influence 
in modernisation and development. With two-fifths of its invest¬ 
ment channelled, by law, into the South it has become the partner 
of the Cassa per il Mezzogiomo in providing a framework of 
industrialisation for the region. This, however, does pot make left- 
wing politicians any happier about what they regard as right-wing 
nationalisation. Too often IRI gives the appearance of isolating 
its operating companies from government control, and throe years 
ago it needed a law to force IRI to give up its membership of 
Conflndustm, Italy’s FBI. IRI seems far closer to the paternalism 
of private companies like Fiat and Olivetti than the dynamic 
leftism that motivates ENI, the other great state owned industrial 
complex based on Oil, and which looks like motivating ENEL. 
Finelettrica may not be the last of IRTs holding companies to be 
wrenched from its grasp,. 
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ST OCK EXCHANGE INTEGRATION 


Federation in Outline 
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N OBOpY should underestimate the problems involved iti 
securing a closer degree of integration df the British ceock 
exchanges. The question is essentially 6ne of marrying together 
some tWenty exchanges that have grown up independently Over it 
period of time, each frith its local) traditions and, to some extent, 
differing outlook, and of which one—London—has a dominance 
so overwhelming that provincial brokers’ fears of being swamped 
or reduced' to branch offices of the larger London firms 
cannot be dismissed out of hand. Further complications to dis¬ 
courage those who suppose the problem can he solved on the 
back of an envelope ate provided by the existence of the London 
jobbing system, to which only London brokers may have access, 
and the Provincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange, consisting of a 
closely controlled and widely scattered < band of* dealers who 
buy and sell on their own account among themselves, with 
members of other exchanges and with the public, but who have 
no 44 floor ” where business is carried on. 

It was hardly surprising therefore that in its first report, 
published some ten months ago, the joint, committee on 
co-ordination of the stock exchanges baulked at the problem of 
setting up a “ national ” Stock Exchange and concentrated instead 
on ways of achieving some form of Federation of existing exchanges. 
Those who feared that opponents of a closer association would win 
the day, however, have been proved wrong, The committee’s 
second interim report published this week contains a more radical 
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pub^e> ooifc*i*{iNy owi^iijjis^edlmg to tt»e' Jra Han; 

Stites, go|M4l^^ad'the arranges 
on any cxtfeanfp in the cpuhtiy.^The sum 
tion t funds Uofr available is ‘ estimated ? 

£600,600 and, i £700,000, 1 compered wfthH total of some 
£860,000 Whisht would * result from the proposals, plus a further 
£4 million which could be levied on members. Moreover, the 
proposals envisage that dl, the funds and levy proceeds would be 
drawn upon, if necessary to the hilt, before any member of thf 
public goes short. In fact, if riot in name therefore, there will Jbe 
a (national compensation fund. ( ’ 1 * 

So too with membership. Here also national standards frflr be 
imposed. This docs not mban that country exchanges* Standards 
are at present lower than those of Londoiir in fact the PBSE 
already has an entrance examination and had the committee hot 
proposed one for the federation it is probable that some other 


The Main Recommendations 


MEMBERSHIP; From the inception of 
the proposed Federation, candidates for 
membership of a federated exchange will 
be reauired to have served a three-year, 
period of training with a member firm 
apd to pass a federal written examina¬ 
tion. 

COMPENSATION. Each exchange 
will maintain a compensation fund 
equivalent to £200 per member. Each 
member will be liable to contribute up ^ 
to £r,ooo in the event of compensation 
funds proving inadequate. If a member 
defaults the first call will be on his own 
exchange’s compensation fund. If that 
is exhausted then the other funds will 
be called upon and if there is still a 
deficit, each exchange will contribute 
pro rata, m> to £1,000 per member. 
(QUOTATIONS. The present riilcs 
applicable to quotations on the London 
Exchange will apply for companies seek¬ 
ing quotations in future on any 
exchange. A federal new issues panel 
will advise on policy and all documents 
wiH be examined and commented upon 
by die ceiui^l bpdy. The discretion for 
granting or withholding a quotation will 
remain with the local committees of the 


exchanges on which the quotation is 
sought. Subject to appeal to the federal 
committee, the decision by one exchange 
to refuse a quotation will bar that 
applicant from obtaining a quotation on 
another exchange 

DEALING. Ten years after the incep¬ 
tion of the federation, 44 dual capacity ” 
would cease. From then onwards each firm 
Wtll be allowed to act as either jobbers 
or brokers but not both. The London 
jobber, as now, will be allowed to deal 
with members of other exchanges or the 
public only through a London broker. 
TRANSITIONAL PERIOP. In the 
meantime country firms with dual capa¬ 
city will undertake that business of, the 
clients of the firm will not be put, 
through the jobbing side. When one 6f 
these firms deals for its own account 
outside its own exchange, it may do so 
only In securities from a list authorised 
by the federal committee for it* par* 
ticulaf exchange on the recommendation 
of that exchange’s conSmittee. 

BRANCH OFFICES. Existing branch 
offices will be retained where desired. 
Member firms of a federated exchange 
will be allowed to open new branches, 


provided each new office is at least 25 
miles from any other exchange and is 
under .the direction of a resident 1 partner. 
ONE-MAN FIRMS. Those still in 
existence five years after the stafr of the 
federation will have to cease trading. 
CAPITAL AND ACCOUNTS, fact 
firm will be required to maintain a. 
minimum free capital (the amount by 
which assets exceed liabilities) equivalent 
to £5,000 per partner. Annually each 
firm will have to submit the report of 
on independent qualified accountant, 
stating that > the firm has kept proper 
. books of account* that the balance sheet 

is in,accordance with t thc$e rand gives 0 

true and fair view; that the required 
information is disclosed and that the 
minimum free capital has been 
maintained. ' 

COMMISSION. The split of commis¬ 
sion between London and counny 
brokers, where the business goes to a 
London jobber, is altered m favour of 
the country broker for gilt-edged stocks* 
bonds and debentures, gpd alio for 
ordinary and preference share* where 
the consideration exceeds £10,000 for a 
single principal. 
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The Gulf special departs at 14.35 hrs. 


•he remote control loading of the train is 
completed. In minutes the special orange 
Kvery of these rail tank cars will be flashing 
through the English greenland— and puzzling 
the train-spotters. 

For, like Gulf’s ocean terminal at Ellesmere 
Port, Cheshire, where all their journeys start, 
they’ve only been in operation a few months. 
Soon, Gulf tank cars will be rattling along the 
fl ’ack from Cardiff, where Gulf is building 
Mother terminal. 

Gulf is at work in 13 European countries. 


New refineries in Denmark and Holland. New 
terminals for liquefied petroleum gas to supply 
Scandinavia. A new network of service stations 
across Italy. These are just a few of many 
recently completed projects. 

And Gulf’s worldwide resources back them 
all. Along with Gulf's petroleum products— 
more than 400 of them—comes its vast stock¬ 
pile of knowledge and technology which will 
put more oil, more, energy, to work for Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa,, USA, 
and throughout the world, - . ... 



GULF IS OIL 
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exchanges would have gone ahead on their own. 
however implies study. If wpuld be an excellent idea for the 
commi ttee to look further into the question of tuition, actually 
before the federation comes into existence. Would it not be 
possible for example, to arrange in advance for suitable tuition 
facilities to be available, using evening daises, day release and 
private study, in each of die cities and towns concerned, along 
the lines of that already run at the City of London College. A great 
chance would have been lost if aspiring stockbrokers were forced 
to entomb themselves with a correspondence course for three years. 

The demise of the one-man firms will cause no tears. Several 
exchanges have already given them notice, as it were. The PBSB 
members, who will be hardest hit, are well provided for, both by 
the length of die “notice” and the arrangements proposed for 
branch offices, which will obviously permit two i simp 
in different firms to combine to become brandtefcclrt sfafle fen 
Similarly the imposition of uniform standards feW ‘ obtainklg 
quotations is to be welcomed : under the prcaii^;^Hi|tblaetOfy 
system obtaining a quotation on one exchange is.Xppiqta^y sufficient 
to enable dealings to take place on other esdhfrngcs , wfeeoMhe 
quotation requirements may be more stringent The fact 'that the 
London rules for minimum requirements .may beCtxbe tbose of ahe 
federation is less “ centralising ” than it appears : already jfent 
exchanges have similar requirements. ; 0 1 

It was probably less straightforward to' solve the problem of 
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the country members now acting as both brokers and jobbers 
indeed the proposals bear the marks of a package deal. Th. 
country members are to give up the advantages they now edjfr 
in acting as both agents and principals. They will be compensate! 
by an alteration to the-usual terms whereby commissions an 
gpfit vritip'' business comet jo London from a country broke 
through a Loodoli broker. ' These *ules will mean that sucl 
jobbing (iadudlng shunting, when stock is jobbed betweet 
exchanges) in die provinces Wmbe cOpoeutrated into fewer hands 
and may well lead to a decline Jst the total of jobbing activity it 
the provinces. Whether mi change la fifa commission tides wil 
provide adequate compensation here is ah open question. Thi 
dtf&cul$m«ybe aggravated if die country members, that stand t< 
*dn.foom.tw^nmm»^.tm : 't»ot;d»e:s^ ones that lose fron 
'having th giveup-ooe or other side* of thtir business. That sorm 
businessmight 'drift to Lfendon u % result of die dwnge is th 
feud price that mint he -paid fOr ihe wholly deshaW. 
hbjectiye of etttesifing ‘‘dwdcapadty,’' Aadl if the countr 
broken tan whole ato no* h«»y»bttutdie pwwap^.prc«*nabl: 
'db^':ffwidff'«Kfe out for a nttbtt alteration jfeme fafamissioi 
graegom ents mtbdrfavom\fe> fee Aptesl of a- ffefctatioi 
of exchanges, Wkh compensation funds of tfeb sizefad uefbpnir 
of entrance requirements, the case for preasmhfe the Londoi 
brokers’ monopoly pf 'access to the London jUMSSh,'as agaihs 
. the country brokers, becomes substantially w 
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An examination 


M. SA MUE L 


Cfere—^Banker 


W ith the promact of a Labour Govern¬ 
ment on the horizon, breathing fire 
and differential profits taxes, it is natural 
that takeover specialists like Mr Charles 
dote should arm themselves for another 
season of good hunting. For even ifa dif¬ 
ferential profits tut does not ossify fee 
economy, as Mr Wilson seems to think, no-, 
body denies that it will create the sort of 
conditions companies with under-utilised 
resources and loaded wkh cash—on which 
the take-over expert thrives. It fa in these' 
terms that one can internet the deal be- 
Mr Ckwe and the fast-growing City 
merchant bank M. Samuel with whom he 
alrekdy has dose connections, through 

KEY INDICATORS 


Angfo-Norttets, and elsewhere. Mr Ckife. 
is to join the bank’s board and will bring' 
with him £1.9 million of cash, in exchange 
for 600,000 shares, giving him a 14% 
stake, equal to that of First National City 
Bank (acquired a few years ago) and die 
Samuel funky’s 51%. But although it is 
trite that M* Ck*e wifi have gained a sub¬ 
stantially stronger base from which to 
. conduct Ids take-over operati ons —a n d the 
City is alive with rumours of early take¬ 
over bids by his Sens Group—it would 
probably be unwise to assume that this was 
the only or even die most important motive 
underlying the deal. 

At the same time M. Samuel is to buy 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 
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ft ' t London, February 6th and 13tfi. 


Investment Registry, die Bris tol by s ed issu 
ing house wholly owned by Mr Gore. Who 
it is remembered that M. Samttd offer 
the full range of banking services bin tfaa 
its issue department, though expanding, i 
still small, it becomes dear that the interest 
will dovetail nicely, although it is not ye 
settled how, or even whether* Investmen 
Registry will be integrated into M. Samuel 
What is certain is that the latter’s bankini 
business will be helped by the enlargsmen 
of die investment banking and usuini 
house activities and conn ec tions, and pre 
sumabty, this enlargement may induce mot 
of M. Samuel’s banking customers 6 
place their issue business with it. Morcove 
there j&evenr reason to expect diet all th 
banking business of Mr Clore’s companie 
(thoupi with the likely exception of Cir 
Centre Properties, on whose board sits M 
Kenneth Keith, die diainfesri of Phili) 
Hfll), will in future go to M. Samuel 
together with MrQore’i financial advisor; 
business. Kfot sutpiffngly die news stimu 
fated a rise ; of 8s, in the price of Mi Samue 
shares fo "68s. ’(against a i$6i high 0 
88s.,.,9d.). This price compares with th' 
64s. id; paid by Mr-Gone sm the share 
,<mer a yield of : z£%.k ; $ V T 


BUXTED CHICKEN 

Feathers Fly 

T he broiler battle, foreshadowed in thes< 
columns last week, has materialised 
Spillers this week made its expectcc 
Counter attach, but in a quite unexpected 
way, not with a direct bid but b 
sponsoring and financing an 'alternate 
suitor in the shape of the Ross Group, fb< 
trawling, frozen- food and chicken group 
Ross is making an offer of .15* & 
for Buxted’s aim. $*. abates And Spih er: 
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is providing up to £ilm. of the £1.8510. 
which the bid would cost on full acceptance. 
Spillers is to accept the bid in respect of 
its 10% stake in the Buxtcd equity. 

Ross has made its offer subject to only 
50% acceptance, which takes account of the 
fact that the Buxted directors holding about 
ose third of the shares are in favour of the 
Nitrovit bid. Nitrovit’s formal offer 
shows that the position between the 
three companies is highly complicated. 
When SpiUers took its 10% stake in Buxted 
in October, 1961, and also subscribed for 
loan capital, the Buxted directors agreed 
not to sell any shares offered by them before 
giving first refusal to Spillers, and 806,000 
shares, virtually their entire holdings and 
accounting for 30% of the equity are 
covered by this provision. Thus the Buxted 
directors point out that they may not be 
able to accept the Nitrovit offer in respect 
of all their holdings. Ironically, the 8% 
stake in Buxted held by the Nitrovit chair¬ 
man, Mr E. Reed and his brother Mr G. 
Reed, who are alfeo Buxted directors, is 
ncluded in the SpiUers’ agreement. 

But the main complication is that, since 
he agreement with Spillers, differences have 
irisen between Spillers and Buxted directors 
)ver development policy within the industry. 
The Buxted-Nitrovit plans for a much more 
;losely knit group handling every aspect of 
he trade from a day-old chuck to the shop 
:ounter has not accorded with Spillers* 
dews. For Nitrovit the loss of its con¬ 
siderable business with Buxted would be a 
bard blow, and it seems likely that it will 
niprove its offer. On Thursday Nitrovit 
shaies gained is. 9d. to 13s. 9&; and 
Buxted closed above the Ross bid at 
15s. lid. An improved offer could 
lardly be entirely in shares, for its present 
iiffer would leave Buxted with 45% of the 
combined equity, A cash element in 
rhe offer would strain further Nitrovit’s 
liquidity (the 1963 balance sheet showed a 
net overdraft of £440,000) and the now 
fashionable alternative of a debenture offer 
underwritten for cash could be the answer. 

POLYCELL HOLDINGS 

Exploring New Markets 

L ast year’s forecast by Polycell’s chair¬ 
man, Mr F. S. Smith, of a resumption 
in the expansion of the company’s profits 
was strikingly fulfilled. In 1961 and 1962 
Polycell’s profits were virtually static, be¬ 
cause 0£ development oosts on ceramic tiles, 
and removal expenses, but the figures for 
the year ended S^tgwei^ 196# were freed 
of such restraints. Trading profits rose by 
no less than 36%;#) £854,000 and in spite 
of higher dcpc 60 m and interest charges, 
Pje-tax profits wife U|M$% fo £657,000. 
Earnings per shale Improved from the 
equivalent of 47% to j8% giving cover of 
21 times for the dividend* effectively 7$ 
points higher at *7*%, 

Like last year^ the current: year has no 
specific handicaps to growth, and ii Being 
devoted to the promotion of “still more 
do-it-yourself products.” Six new items 


were in fact launched during December and 
January* mafcinr ^ tptqk pf 20 on die 
; market. Folycdirka firmMiever in vigor- 
ous and sustained brand-image advertising 
and noticeably its capital commitments this 
year are trebled at £100,000. If initial pro¬ 
motion costs have to be borne by the first 
year’s revenue of new products this could 
prove a drag on profit growth, but on the 
other hand total group resources, thanks to 
last year’s debenture issue, are in much 
better shape to support a new drive. 

For the longer term the layman must 
wonder how many more new lines of do-it- 
yourself products there is scope to launch 
m Britain ; significantly, the chairman draws 
attention to the company’s examination of 
overseas markets. This may be where the 
company’s next moves will lie. Already the 
group’s products are made in Germany, 
New Zealand and Canada and sold in other 
European countries. As it is only ten years 
since Polycell started producing its wall¬ 
paper adhesive from a small garage in North 
London, the group should certainly not lack 
the * khbw how ” in the rapid build up of 
a market. Half-way between their high and 
low points Polycell shares at 8s. 7id. yield a 
forward-looking 3.2%. 


NORTHERN dairies 

Milking the ICFC? 

T he chairman of Northern Dairies, Mr 
A. S. Horsley, who is, of course, in 
a . bid-prone industry, is remarkably bullish 
this week about his company’s prospects. 
The increase in profits for the current year 
ending next September “ will well surpass 
that of any previous year.” This gives the 
group some Impressive targets to beat the 
38% increase in 1961’s trading profit and 
the 44°u rise in 1957’s net prom. As a fore¬ 
taste, there is to be an immediate 2-for-5 
scrip issue (last year there was only a i-for-5 
and the previous year a i-for-io) and the 
dividend is once again to be kept at 10% 
oh the increased capital. 

This is an impressive battery of artillery, 
especially in view of the past year’s some¬ 
what disappointing trading results and the 
warning that the profits from the group’s 
main business—milk manufacture—may 
well be down this year. Last year, in fact, 
Northern managed only an 8% increase in 
total trading profits to £1.3 million, while 
pro-tax profits wore up u% at £810,000. 
Earnings per share improved but not as fast 
as the dividend, whidj was up effectively 
fobm 8.4% to 10 V and consequently Cover 
haa been reduced jBbitl.3.7 times to the still 

*^^rtBern^k^^ l&qrd. has for some 
time accepted dud: the growth of its dairy 
badness m Britain Js limited by the geo¬ 
graphical carve-up of die big groups. Pro- 
gtess must octane mainly from iteamfining 
and integration. The group iawiaely emend* 
•mg its dairy interests abroad (notably in 
Northern Ireland and Barbados and possibly 
in India and Canada) and at the same time 
diversifying into other industries. Northern 
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is already in engineeriiig ind ^ 

, and the new investments have been in car 
and tyre distribution, hire purchase and, 
most recently, merchant banking. Here the 
group appears to have made a shrewd acqui¬ 
sition by buying the outstanding 50% in 
Beverley Finance held by ICFC. Beverley 
is expected to make pre-tax profits of 
£100,000 in the current year (against a con¬ 
tribution of £10,000 last year), thus adding 
11% to Northern profits for the issue of 
92,230 shares or if% of the equity. The 
current share price of Northern suggests that 
Beverley has been valued at only two years’ 
current pre-tax profits. Evidently the * long 
standing agreement” with the ICFC his 
turned out very favourably. 

If Northern Dairies can go on making 
acquisitions on these terms, it may soon 
justify its present share price, which at 
24s. 9d. (against net book assets of 12s. 6d.) 
is on an earnings yield basis of only 6J% 
and dividend yield of only 2%—less than 
half that of other dairy companies. 

Marketing 
in Europe 

A monthly research publication on consumer goods and 
retail distribution. 

In the current issue: 

Instalment Credit 
in Belgium 

German Department 
and Variety Store 
Organisations in 1962 

Also: Dairy Products, Meat, Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetables in France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands; Private 
Consumption Expenditure in Italy, 
France and the Netherlands. 

In the previous issues: Resale Price 
Maintenance in the Common Markets The 
Italian Confectionery and Ice Cream Markets; 
Retailing in Switzerland; The Biscuit Market 
France; Vqlmta^ Chains in the Netherlands, 

'further information frpmt 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 
UNIT 

SfmmrMoum 37 St fame ft Ham London SWi •' 

TtUpbom Hyde Perk 6711 Ext 136 
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Meeting the 

Almost all the steel companies have been holding their 
annual meetings in the past few weeks. Our correspondents 
have taken a closer look at these meetings and on the whole 
they « have not been very impressed. 

S teel company meetings this year have been held against a much 
more buoyant trading background—steel production in 
January was 14% more than in January, 1963, despite the Steel 
Company of Wales strike. But this has been largely overshadowed 
by the prospect that 1964 will see the return of a Labour Govern¬ 
ment and the renationalisation of the steel industry. That dreaded 
prospect has been the main theme of most of the meetings and 
in many cases the wearing of blue rosettes and the 9inging of the 
National Anthem would not have seemed out of place. 

Generally the meetings were not well attended. South Durham 
and Steel Company of Wales topped the list each with over 75 
shareholders present. Attendance at the other meetings ranged 
between 14 and 50, and in all cases represented a minimal pro¬ 
portion of total eligible shareholders. But this is hardly to be 
wondered at, since all the London meetings as well as the two 
Scottish ones (Stewarts and Lloyds and Colvilles) were held cm 
weekdays around noon while, as our correspondent discovered just 
in time, it was impossible to make sure of making the Lancashire 
Steel meeting at Warrington without travelling from London over¬ 
night or the previous day. This probably explains why this meet¬ 
ing had the poorest attendance. Have the steel companies ever 
considered evening meetings (as De La Rue and Chiesmans have 
arranged in the past) or preferably meetings on Saturday morn¬ 
ings ? This was tried very successfully by Copperad last autumn 
at its first annual meeting as a public company and was combined 
with a tour of that company’s works. 

The 38 shareholders at the Colvilles meeting in Glasgow asked 
a good many questions and were heartened by Sir Andrew 
McCance’s statement that “we have turned the corner and arc 
making headway.” Sir Andrew dealt much more briefly than other 
chairmen with the nationalisation threat, but he took up the cud¬ 
gels against assertions of inefficiency within the steel industry. He 
also took a swipe against an industry already nationlised. Answer¬ 
ing a question about the higher price of coal in Scotland than in 
England, Sir Andrew told shareholders that Colvilles had taken 
the matter up with Lord Robens and that Lord Robens had been 
contemplating a reduction for some time. He added, “we are 
beginning to think that Lord Robens likes to live in contemplation.” 

One Colvilles’ shareholder said he would like to hear some of 
the other directors “ speak up for themselves.” Probably others 
would have been content if they had been clearly labelled. As it 
was, shareholders could discover who they were only by a process 
of elimination as they seconded various resolutions. 

At the Stewarts and Lloyds meeting matters were still more 
confused, for the directors who were re-elected were covered by 
one single resolution. After the company’s fine trading perform- 


Shareholders 

ance last year (and Mr Stewart reported capacity working at tl 
Corby and Bilston works) the meeting was something of a dii 
appointment. From the 45 shareholders there came not a singl 
question. The format business took up 5 minutes ; but one minui 
was spent on outlining the trading prospects and some 17 minute 
on Mr Stewart’s strong attack on the Labour party’s rcnationalisi 
lion plans. 

The briefest meetings were those of John Summers, Lancashir 
Steel and United Steel. At the John Summers meeting it ws 
very much Hamlet without the prince, since Sir Richard Summer 
the chairman, was forced by illness to miss his first meeting i 
his 25 years as chairman. Even so, it was surprising that thei 
were no questions from the 31 shareholders, particularly j 
Summers is likely to be hard put to match its record profits < 
1962-63. 

The handful of Lancashire SteePs shareholders at Warringto 
also put no questions despite the two-point cut in their dividenc 
They were content it seemed with Mr Holloway’s published start 
ment forecasting a substantial improvement in the current year 1 
results, which was substantiated at the meeting, when he toL 
shareholders that the group’s works were currently operating 1 
a high rate of capacity. Nobody queried whether the cut ws 
indeed necessary in view of the better prospects. 

Mr Peecli told the 46 United Steel shareholders that he wa 
confident that the group’s improved results in the first four montl 
of the current year would continue and that at the next meetin 
he would be able to put before them a much improved picturi 
Replying to a shareholder, he said that the works were now open 
ting at 92% of capacity. The point was also made from the floe 
that the break-up value of the shares was far above market valu 
and that it was the board’s duty to safeguard these assets. 

Clearly the Dorman Long directors have been thinking bar 
on this subject and there have been suggestions from shareholder 
that Dorman Long should hive off its non-steel interests. Sai 
Mr Judge at the recent meeting: “ I wonder sometimes whethe 
inquirers appreciate the special significance of the present organisa 
tion of the Dorman Long group in this regard. It is perhaps wise* 
to say no more on the details of the subject, but all shareholder 
may rest assured that their interests within the context of possibl 
renationalisation are much in the minds of their directors.” Thi 
was the one meeting where an unofficial resolution was unanimousl 
passed condemning the proposed renationalisation of the iron am 
steel industry and calling on the directors to take “ all practical 
steps to oppose renationalisation.” 

On current trading prospects Mr Judge was more cautious thai 
some of his fellow chairmen and said that his company was “ fa 
from having a boom.” Dorman Long’s steel production in tb 
last quarter of 1963 was 13% up on the same period of 1962 
This brought it back to the level of the last quarter of 1961, bu 
it was still some 30% below the 1962 performance. 

The meeting was an object lesson to many of the other com 



Sir RiUwrd Summon Mr. B. C. Talbot Sir Andrew McCance Mr A. Q. Stewart Sir Julian Pode Mr L. T. Judy© Mr A. P«*ch 

John Su South Duchym Stewarts & Lloyds Slccl Co. ol Wales Laiuaslujc Stool Dorman Long United Stesl 
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panics, for the directors were labelled and the re-election of the came at the noisiest of the meetings. South Durham Steel and Iron, 

retiring directors was not clothed m the usual Mr . tcM/d foRU the copppy’s J*»l JSonpand|L J. & Karans. 

Judge told shareholders what part each director fttyodi. in jAe jw%-p^ieh|m a|ht^r|iie..-i|ro^' iplustr^i^ pnefit 

group’s activities and each director thanked the steeboldcrS ^ S#*hej a' i|hduo|p jttjbuth 

his re-election, ^ •' • ' ^! *•> fifailMn, ^f'cdJBim^fcas had i«|LtroaSbldii,’'bdifMrfilbot 

The Steel Company of Wales directors also wert labelled thd hmid first quartet of the current year showed an 

said their thank you’s. The relatively high attendance at the meet- increase'bvei> the levels offfie la tier months of tftejjast financial 

ing may have owed something to the strike. Sir Julian Podc told year and provided there #ai no downward adjustment in steel 

shareholders just what they must have been expecting—that the prices in the home market there would be |i su6Mai^ltiatl^trpf u s. 

strike had seriously affected the current year’s results but that every Recently coi||rit<3^forested pipits to the va$de <$ £*A mdli^m had 

effort was being made to minimise the difficulties caused by this been secure^S^'btprs^jwere under 10th th<j, corn- 

setback. He refused, however, to give an estimate of the cost of pany now baCKUi thedividend lists this statement whetted share- 

the strike, since any figure would have to be hedged with qualifi- holders’ appetite. Strangely, one speaker opposed the resumption 

cations. He also said it was not ip the company’s interests to of dividend payment—a very unusual happening, but he turned out 

disclose how much it was spending on the anti-nationalisation to be a proxy holder. South Durham looks to have plenty of scope 

campaign. Bat is it hi the Shareholders’ interest ? : for improving r^tiprawith its shareholder*, though its commend- 

Strangely at only one other meeting did a shareholder ask wbat able speed in announcing its decision last November to pay a 

effect the steel strike had on the other steel companies. This dividend despite a trading loss is a big step in the right direction. 

APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 652, 653 and 654 


JAGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY 

are seeking persons to train as 

COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 

The work will be of great variety and interest ranging from 
systems analysis and design to programme coding and testing. 
Applicants should be in their twenties and should have a good 
degree and/or a professional qualification ; consideration will also 
be given to those expecting to graduate this summer. No previous 
experience is necessary as full training will be given, but applicants 
will be required to take an aptitude test. The Company operates 
good Contributory Pension and Free Life Assurance Schemes. 
Applications, giving full relevant details of personal particulars 
and experience, will be treated in strict confidence and should be 
addressed to the Personnel Manager, Jaguar Cars Limited, Coventry. 


TOP MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANCY 

«ITU 

McKlNSEY A COMPANY, INC. 

McKinsey &> Company. are seeking candidates for the 
post of management consultant who would be capable of advising 
C hairmen, Managing Directors and senior managers on major 

S problems, with particular emphasis on their financial aspects. 

problems would concern financial organisation, profit planning 
and control, management information, acquisitions and mergers, 
and company-wide cost reduction programmes. 

Ihe post require* a good Honours Degree. Candidates should 
be between 30 and 38 years p t age and should hatfe at least Six 
years of experience in financial and general management, preferably 
with more than ,one company. Ideally, candidates should havO 
participated In the reorganisation of the profit planning techniques 
and management information structure of a company. 

The key requirements 1 lire a^prdVeritibility to analyse problems, 
to present conclusions and recommendations both orally and in 
writing, and to dempnstrate convincingly how tbWe recommenda¬ 
tions can be implemented. 

This position offers opportunities for assisting the senior 
management of major, corporations, atid for potential remuneration 
and advancement, substantially greater tbun those Available m 
industry. k 

Apply in confidence, giving details of education and experience 
with salaries, quoting reference E to 

McKinsey & Company. Inc., 

4 King Street, Si. fanef**, London, S.W.I. 

I.etrers should he addressed 10 Rear Admiral George Norfolk. 


An expanding Group of Companies requires a qualified 

GOST ACCOUNTANT 

for the Headquarters of their Northern Division In Liverpool. 

A man probably between 28 and 34 with experience of 
standard costs in engineering will find Considerable scope to 
develop initiative with a young and Write team now being formed. 
The position offers opportunity to participate in current internal 
rc-orgunisation caused by introduction of new products. 

A satisfactory salary according to age and experience together 
with removal grant is offered and it is anticipated this may be 
around £1,500. Free life cover and Contributory Pension Scheme 
based on final salary. 

Applications, stating age, education, experience and present 
position, please, to Chief Accountant, United Gas Industries Ltd., 
51 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


W. $. ATKINS AND PARTNERS 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Applications are invited for 
progressive posts in the following departments: 

MARKET RESEARCH 

AND 

BUSINESS ECONOMICS 

Minimum qualifications arc an honours degree in Economics (Or 
an allied subject) and a number of years' experience 411 commerce 
or industry. The Market Research Department is concerned with 
a market analysis and forecasting for governments and companies 
in a wide variety of industrial activities. The Justness -Economies 
Department is concerned with \ciy advanced and modern methods 
of analysing and optimising the profitability of business operations. 
Applicants for this field, therefore, should,have some mathematical 
leanings. The appointments will be based in Epsom and will 
invohe visits abroad. 

Applications should be addressed to the Pcjsonnel Manager. 
Woodeotc Grove, Epsom, Surrey, 
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Woolcombers, dyers , spinners & manufacturers 

LORD WILMOT’S CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 



The 44th annual genera! meeting ofIllingworth^ 
Mortis & Company, Limited was held on 
February ii’tli at Bradford. The Rt. Hon. 
lj>rd Wihnot of Selmeston, P.C., Jf.P. (the 
Chairman ) presiding. The following am 
extracts from his circulated statement: 

The difficult trading conditions to which 
I referred last year became worse during 
the year now under review and it was not 
until well into the summer that some moder¬ 
ate improvement in business took place. 

Current Year’s Improvement. 

Since the close of the financial year at 
the end of Sep I ember, business has greatly 
imj>ro\ed, boih as to volume and prices; 
our Order Books arc now very healthy 
arid the pressure in the pipe-line is build¬ 
ing up. This is particularly noticeable in 
the section concerned with the medium 
grade clothing industry, where it was 
most necessary. Your Subsidiaries intcr- 
estediu the woollen branch of the industry 
arc also benefiting from an increased flow 
of orders. As a result of this improvement 
llic trading results for the first Uirce 
moo 1 hs qf 1 hr c urren t, yea r are well in excess 
of the figures for the similar period last 
year. The outlook is now good. Full time 
running and some overtime is assured for 
months ahead. Should this trend continue, 
ancl there are signs that it will, and pro¬ 
viding there is no serious fall in wool 
prices, our figures at September next 
should show considerable improvement. 

£89000,000 Capital expenditure. 

Stockholders will be interested to know 


that since 1 st October, 19;,7 Companies 
inc 1 uded in your Group at 30 th September, 
1963 have spent a total of approximately 
three million pounds on new machinery 
and on buildings and further arc already 
committed to spend over three hundred 
thousand pounds on similar additions. 
Acquisitl ons* Since September last vve 
bare extended the business of your 
Company by die purchase of the Share 
Capital of Huddersfield Fine Worsteds 
Limited. This famous Company, com¬ 
prising as it does the old established 
businesses of Learoyd Bros. & Company 
and Joseph Sykes & Company, has 
a fine leputation in every market of 
the World for the very highest class 
of fancy worsteds. Tn association with 
your very high class subsidiaries in 
H uddcrslicld and Scotland \ out Cloinpany 
becomes the most important Group of 
manufacturers of the v ery highest quality 
cloth iu the World. Also since die end of 
the financial year. Salts (Ireland) have 
pure leased the whole of the Share Capital 
of Smith Haywood &. Co. (Ireland) Ltd. 
of Dublin, and they feel that ownership 
of this important Dyevvorks will greatly 
strengthen their position. On the 9 th 
December, 1963 , the Board, on behalf of 
your Company, offered to purchase the 
whole of the Share Ca pi tal o( J osl uia 1 1 oyle 
and Sons Limited. 

It is our confident hope and belief that 
in the year ahead we look forward to a 
period of much better trade. 


Trading Profit and Investment Income, 
before taxation. 


Taxation. 

Minority Interests . 

Balance of Profit after Taxation attributable to 
Stockholders of Illingworth, Morris & Co. Ltd. 


Net dividends t 

Preference Stocks 
Ordinary Stocks ... 


Net Assets 


Tt*ar ended yolk September 


>9 ( >3 

£ 

I,024,SlI 

£ 

1,017,238 

5I9>$00 

52J.500 

93,654 

9**771 

4*1,657 

4<>*,9«7 

79,636 

*57,35® 

79,6*6 

*45.000 

S36,87« 

3249636 

6,631,288 

6,540,55* 
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BRANCHES 

DANIEL ILLINGWORTH A SONS 

Worsted Sp hirers 

JAMES TANKARD 

Wonted Spinners 

GLOBE WORSTED COMPANY 

Worsted Spinners 

WM MORRIS A SONS 

Worsted $ pi twits 

JOHN H. BEAVER 

Worsted Spinners oj Wool. Mohair, 

Nylon, c«. 

JOHN ROBERTSHAW A COMPANY . 

Worsted Spirtnei .1 

GREENWOOD DYEING COMPANY 

Stubbing Dyers, Afeiangrrx and Bleat hers 

EXPORT DEPARTMENT 

Exporters of Worsted Yarns 

WOOLCOMBING BRANCH 

Woohombers 

SUBSIDIARIES 

SALTS GROUP 

SALTS (SALTAIRE) LTD. 

• Worsted Spltuiei sand Muntdfa utters 

BRO/ HEAD A GRAVES LTD. 

hue Wanted Wutndattuieis 

J. A J. CROMBIE LTD. 

AfanufiiuHirers of ' Men's Overcoatings, 

.Si ottisfi Sailings, and Spoils C Units 

1 JOSIAH ^FRANCE LTD. 

Fine Worsted Slanujavitirers - 

HUDDERSFIELD * 

FINE WORSTEDS LIMITED 

t ontprising - 

LEAROYD BROTHERS A CO. 

rate Woisied Muwtjai tilias 

JOSEPH SYKES A CO. 

It 00fieri and If at sled Spinners 
and Mann fto tin m s 

JOHN MITTON A SONS LTD. 

Wm sled Spinners 

PEPPER, LEE A CO LTD. 

Munu/ucttnci s of U orued, Mohan . and 
Light* 1 eight Sailings 

POPPLEWELL A INGHAM. LTD. 

Manufacture! s ol Worsted, Mofuur, and 
Lightweight 'sailings 

JAMES SYKES A SON LTO. 

If uollen and Wm sted \Umnfiu iinert 

THE WIKE MILL CO. LTD. 

Property Owning 

SALTS (IRELAND) LTD. 

Worsted Spinners 

SMITH HAYWOOD A CO. 

(IRELAND) LTD. 

Stubbing. Top and Turn Dyers 

SMITH GROUP 

JOHN SMITH (FIELD HEAD) LTD. 

Worsted Spinners 

PRESTON STREET COMBING 
COMPANY LTD. 

Commission Wootcomberts 

THE SMITH-AD AMS SEPARATOR 
COMPANY, LTD. 

Manufacturers nf Bust Preventers and 
JLanotme Produi is 

CHAMBERS GROUP 

W. A G. CHAMBERS LTD, 

Stubbing Dyer tt 

W. A G. CHAMBERS (GILLING) LTD. 

Commission He-gitlers 

DIRECTORS 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Wllmot 
of Selmeston, P.C., J.P. (Chairman) 

M. Ostrer ( Vice-Chairman) 

M. T. R. HaJI 

G. R. Mackay, F.C.A. 

SECRETARY 
J. Sweeting, F.C.A, 

VICTORIA ROAD, 

SALTAIRE, SHIPLEY, YORKS 
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BANK OF IRELAND 


extracts from the statement to the general 

JOURT OF PROPRIETORS DELIVERED BY THE GOVERNOR, 
MR A. C. CRICHTON 

the Balance Sheet totals have further Increased by nearly £8 million, and “Deposit, Current 
nd Other Hneoents” Are higher by £7,? miNlon. Gash, Money at Call and Exchequer Blits have 
ioreased by £2.6 Million, and Investments by £1.9 mllHon, “Advances te Customers, Bills 
Hsceunted and Dtber Accsunts” show an Increase ef £3.2 mlNIon. 

The net profit for the year was £700,319 as compared with'£720,026 In 1962, Your Directors 
ow recommend a transfer of £10(1,000 to Best, bringing the total under that heading to 14,650,000, 
nd £130*000 to Reserves for Contingencies. They recommend a final dividend ef 13 per cenl less 
icoine Tax payable on 1st February, making a total distribution for the year of 21 per cent, 
rbiclt is the same rate as that paid in respect of 1962. , The Bank's business continues to expand, 
ur associate the Hibernian Bank Ltd., and our wholly-owned subsidiary the National City Bonk 
td„ Imd a profitable yehr, and the hire purchase service provided by Foster Finance Lid,, has 
eveioped most satisfactorily. 

In tlie Republic of Ireland, progress in the eradication ef bovine tuberculosis continued, and 
now appears likely that the whole country will soon be cleared. The caltle population is now 
stiipated to be the highest on record, The output of manufactured goods was higher during the 
ist six months than in the corresponding period In 1962; and this improvement appeals lo have 
m accelerated in the concluding months of the year., This was accompanied by an expansion 
i the export of manufactured goods, which it is hoped will continue throughout 1964. The 
rovisional figures for receipts from tourism and travel have been estimated to show an increase 
f 52 per cent over the figures for 1958. There can be tittle doubt of the great contribution 
hich this industry has made to oiir national earnings and there is every reason to believe thal 
»e limits of its expansion are not yef in sight. The new airport iu Cork has more Ilian justified 
Kpectations and will be an Osset of growing value to the Industry* Through 11 visitors from 
ie Continent and England can reach the tourist ai eas of the south-wesl within a lew hours. 

In Northern Ireland the year ended on a hopeful note. Not only are several large new factories 
unit to come into pioduction, thus broadening the base of the industrial economy, liufsome 
listing industries are planning expansion of their activities. The Textile industry, which is still 
ic largest manufacturing activity In Northern Ireland, has made further progress lowaids 
lapfing 11 self to changing markets and has subslantially increased its capacity for the production 
f man-made fibres. In the shipbuilding industry modernisation has been the principal featuie 
iring the year, thus enabling this most important sector of the Northern Ireland economy to 
jmpete successfully with yards ail over the world. It is well to lemember that Belfast is a 
Mitre of ship repaiting as well as shipbuilding, and Its ability lo attract orders will be greatly 
nhanced when the proposed new dry dock has heen provided, thus enabling the yards to cater 
n vessels of the Ini gesl size. 

The publication of the Second Programme for Economic Expansion in the Republic of Ireland 
as undoubtedly one of the outstanding events ef the year. It sets out bread lines of devolop- 
icnt, and its over-riding aim is clear, namely, to achieve a fifty per tent Increase in real income 
i 1970 as compared With 1960. The annual rate of growth requited to reach this target would 
veraije 4,4 per cent from now until 1970. This rate does not differ greatly from that actually 
Dhieved during the last five years. 

As economic activity develops still furtlidr, the banking system must also expand to play 
s proper part In economic expansion, tf It Is to do so, it is of the greatest importance that deficits 
i the balance of payments be kept within manageable proportions because their Impact falls first 
! the banking system. At this stage, it is perhaps too early to form a view about the possible 
fleet® of a eontlnaance over several years of e deficit of the size which Is suggested in the 
econd Programme, and much will depend on the ability to correct imbalance by expanding exports 
ither than by reducing imports. 

It Is to he hoped that the gratifying Increase In the export ef manufactured goods will further 
Biiefit by the upturn ef economic activity In Great Britain which has been the most important 
arket so far. The ability lo export however necessarily depends on being able to sell at 
unpeiitlve prlops, Labour oeste are highly important, though by no meaes the only factor in 
Hermining costs of prpductlgp. The recent agreemenf on wagd and salary adjustment is 
gnlficaiit If II ensures that the necessary development can be acMeved, not eafy without tbs 
ipediment of Industrial disputes, but also with stability In this item of costs, which is so vital 
> those who must maintain and expand their position In export markets. 

The Second Programme appears to rely mere m iqcreasad industrial exports than on agri- 
allure. This Is comprehensible, granted the markptt|i| difficulties which agfhnfltural produce 
is encountered In the post-war period. But the Seoeod Programing is atfmftfddly based on the 
motion that Ireland win have become a member of the turopeom Economic Community by 
170, and It appears to bo generdlty agreed thatTHsh farther! have much to gain on balance If 
iat assumption proves to be accurate. The odftottmfon ihuit be that an energetic policy of 
iricultural expansion Is ne^stry so that thtcodfitry may befitted td avalfef itWef opportune Ids* 
Ni they occur, 

In several respects, remarkable progress Is belifij made already. The growing capaotf^ fo 
Mess agricultural products Is of special Importance, and developments In the processing of 
eat, vegetables and milk are one of the most encouraging signs in recent years. 


BANQUE LAMBERT 

BRUSSELS 

KALAMT SHUT AS AT 1st MNVARY, 19*4 


I lAHIUTlTS 


C I.itki \ ( Ijabiihus: 

Bfrs. 

Bfrs. 

Preferred or unnrjnkvii creditors (1) 


4.532.404 

lo Bankets (2) . 


4.040,334.559 

Acceptances . 


1 15 3,409,773 

Ollier short-term liabilities 


74,582,391 

Bills in course of collect ton 

Deposits ami current accounts : 


7 893,162 

M sight oi ut one month 

2.682.706.624 


At more than one month 

Time deposits in Foreign cm ivncics 

1,900.425.136 


eflcciiwly •tccured (1) 

4 14.390,411 

5.063,522.171 

Bonds and notes . 


152.575.501 

Amounts tillable on seem Mils . . 


19,258,750 

Other liabilities 

Cm'IIM AM) Roiums. 


246.999,156 

10,763,107.867 

Capital 

400,000,000 


Kl Sl'JA v s 

22tMHK).000 

620.000.000 

\SSI IS 

Bfrs. 

11,383.107,867 

Cl mm m Ajisi.h : , 

C ash, Baikpie Nationalc Postal Cheque 

BFis. 

Bfrs. 

Oil ice. 


2P,772.2n9 

Money in call.. . 


100,000,000 

With other Bankets .... 


1 873,559,259 

Other short-term assets . 

Bill Port Folio : 


11 5,005 076 

Government Bills ■■ 

1.489 460,000 


C ommm'uil Bills 

1 1190.669.707 

2.580.129,707 

1 onus and advaiu.es on securities 


103.860.653 

( usitimers' liability For acceptniKcs 


I IM.409,773 

Sumliy Debtois 

Seem ii us Portfolio : 


2.130,738,416 

Belgian public funds 

2.128,773,800 


1 orcii.Mi public funds 

133.747.390 


Bank shares . 

283,458,333 


Oduu seen ni ics 

348,772.257 

2.894^51,780 

Miscellaneous assets 

I'im n 'Nssi is : 


183,880.934 

1 1,353,107 867 

Furniture ami hum 


30,000,000 


Ki>s. 

11,383,107,867 


TOMiNCINI AM) .SlSPbNST 

ACT Ot NTS 


Bfrs. 

Assets pledget! as collateral (!) 

154,787.570 

Securities pledged for own account 

300.000 

Guarantees received 

3,018.354,591 

Guarantees given. 

797,543,446 

Bills rediscounted. 

894.489,840 

Forvvurd exchange transactions 

4,964,309,928 

Forward securities liunsuclinns 

29:575,476 

Securities deposited b> clients 

16,552,451,376 

Miscellaneous (.1). 

• ... 10,652,249.315 


Nous f|> The total stunted /tain hues include, upon from the amount 
under "heftiwed or guaranteed auditor*” the non of 
Bfrs. 414.390,411 under the item deposits irt foreign 

currencies effectively secured *' in respect of deposits hr inter¬ 
national puNii wganisatiom, 

<21 /nrluffing Bits. 2.927,458.096 in foreign currencies. 
f ’ f3) ‘including Bfrs. 7,759,257,-736 representing the Bank's guar- 

nmw in respect of beorfr shares issued against registered 
securities andj*f$cirt nieqt tm.st certificates. 
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SECOND BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST LTD. 

ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 

MR ALASTAIR C. BLAIR ON 
Ntru FOR MORE INFORMATION 

The eighty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Second British Assets Trust Limited will be 
held on March 5, 1964, at the Registered 
Office of the Company, 9, Charlotte Square* 
Edinburgh. 

The following is the Review by the Chairman, 
Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1963: 

We arc glad to be able to report another satis¬ 
factory’ year, gross income being £ 509,000 
against £455,000 in 1962, and this has enabled 
us to increase the dividend from 9^d. to lid. 
Income continues to grow and the outlook for 
the current year is encouraging. The valuation 
of £12,451,000 (not taking into account the 
London premium on dollar securities), against 
£10,577,000, is very satisfactory, but wc must 
remember that this year will see a General Elec¬ 
tion here as \sell as a Presidential Election in the 
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United States, and so the future must be a little 
uncertain in spite of the encouraging economic 
outlook. 

ESSENTIALS FOR WIDrR 
SHARE OWNERSHIP 

In recent years there has been a considerable 
^ rise in the number of investors in this country. 
Many people have been making their first ven¬ 
tures into the Stock Market, either directly or 
else indirectly through investment trusts or unit 
trusts. We believe that wider share ownership 
should be encouraged, particularly if this can 
help to bring about a closer association between 
employee, employer and share owner ; but such 
a movement can never be soundly based unless 
there is first dispelled much of the secrecy that 
at present surrounds the activities of public 
companies. As shareholders are drawn from 
widening circles the Directors of a publicly 
quoted company have au increasing responsi¬ 
bility to keep them fully and regularly informed 
of their company's progress. In this respect the 
minimum legal standards of reporting laid down 
in the Companies Act 194S are no longer 
sufficient. 

PROVISION or UP-TO-DATE 
INFORM A I ION 

In your own company we have been publish¬ 


BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED 

Summary of Directors 1 Report for the year ended 
December 31, 1963, and of the accompanying State¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Mr K. H. MacWllllam. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS 


(based on valuations at 31st December) 


EQUITIES 

19(>3 

1962 

Commercial & Industrial — 

" tr 

U 

United Kingdom— 

Banks, Insurance, etc.. . 

2 4 

14 

Breweries and Tobacco. 

1-7 

1-4 

Building. 

1 • 9 

14 

Chemicals. 

2-6 

14 

Electrical. 

2 5 

1-6 

Engineering. 

7-2 

71 

Foods, Stores. 

3-5 

2-8 

Iron and Steel. 

2o 

2-9 

Motors, Aircraft and 

Accessories. 

1-6 

1-2 

Paper and Priming .... 

1*2 

11 

Property. 

20-7 

25*5 

Aliscellancous. 

30 

21 



■ 


50-9 

49‘9 

Australia. 

0-5 

0-5 

Republic of Soutli Airica. 

5-9 

71 

United States of America. 

5-4 

5-2 

Mining Finance : 

Republic of South Africa. 

26-4 

26-1 

Elsewhere. 

2 4 

21 

Mines and Plantations : 

Overseas— 

Base Metals. 

10 

0 7 

Diamonds. 

11 

11 

Gold. 

0-2 

0-8 

Oil, Tea and Rubber .. 

2*2 

20 


— . 


TOTAL EQUITIES 

960 

95*5 

FIXED INTEREST. 

40 

4*5 

■ ■ ■ ■ 1 1 


1000 

100*0 


Gross revenue rose by 12 per cent to 
£537,000 and net revenue, after taxation and 
outgoings, rose by 17 per cent to £298,000. 
Part of this improvement arose from the 
receipt of a full year’s income from the money 
raised by the rights issue at par in October, 
1962, but the larger part stemmed from 
increased income from the Company’s general 
fund of investments. The Transfer to 
General Reserve was increased from £40,000 
to £50,000 and the Directors have recom¬ 
mended a final dividend of t>l per cent to 
make a total distribution for the year of 
10 per cent, less tax, compared with 9 per 
cent, less tax, in the previous year. 

At market prices ruling on December 31, 
1963 (or where no market prices existed, at 
valuations by the Directors at that date 
amounting to £564,788), the Company’s 
investments had an aggregate value of 
£10,532,888 as compared with the balance 
sheet value of £6,523,691. Net assets of the 
Company, after allowing for the payment of 
the proposed final dividend, were equivalent 
to 23s. 9d. per share compared with 21s. Od. 
per share at the end of 1962. 

The only significant change in the Distribu¬ 
tion of Investments shown opposite is the 
lower proportion in property shares due to 
realisations and to a lesser extent to lower 
prices in this section of the market. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts 
are obtainable on application to the 
Company at Princes House, 95 Gresham 
Street, London, EC2. 
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ing quarterly figures of income, valuation and 
break-up for nine years and we know our share¬ 
holders appreciate this information. To get some 
idea as to how far public companies are provid¬ 
ing their shareholders with better information 
than is required by law wc have recently 
analysed our holdings. Out of the 101 British 
companies in which we hold shares only 3 
publish quarterly figures and a further 21 pro¬ 
duce half yearly statements of profit. The 3 
companies are “ Shell ” Transport & Trading, 
De La Rue and Borax (Holdings), so that it is 
obvious that neither the size of a company nor 
the complexity of the accounts makes quarterly 
figures impossible. The remaining 77 com¬ 
panies have not so far enlightened their share¬ 
holders with adequate progress figures until the 
final year’s results are published. Of the 84 
trading and manufacturing companies held only 
32 disclose figures for turnover, one of the most 
useful yardsticks for measuring a company’s 
progress. 

In contrast to this we have holdings in 118 
American companies of which 90 per cent 
publish regular quarterly information on sales, 
profits and share earnings. These allow all who 
so wish to keep in touch with company progress 
and to follow the ups and downs of business 
caused by seasonal and other fluctuations of 
trade. 

Out plans to raise a loan in New York and 
invest the money in US securities have, unfor¬ 
tunately, been frustrated for the lime being by 
the prospective American overseas investment 
tax. We still do not know the final terms of 
this tax and. therefore, we are delaying raising 
money until the details are settled. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 

ANNUAL MLLTINC; Or 
STOCKHOLDERS 

The Annual General Meeting for 1964 
of the Stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held on Wednesday, Febru¬ 
ary 12 1964 at the Head Office of the 
Bank, 54 Lombard Street, London, EC3, 

Mr John Thomson (the Chairman) 
presided. 

The Secretary read the Notice conven¬ 
ing the Meeting and the Report of the 
Auditors. 

The Report of the Directors and the 
Accounts for the year 1963 were approved. 
Final Dividends of 5 per cent on the 
Ordinary stock and 10 per cent on the 
Staff stock, less income tax at the 
standard rate in each case, were declared, 
payable on February 20 1964 to the 
Stockholders on the Register of Members 
at the close of business on January 14 

1964. - 

The retiring Directors were re-elected 
and other ordinary business was 
transacted. 

A Vote of Thanks to the Staff and a 
Vote of Thanks to the Chairman for pre¬ 
siding at the Meeting were unanimously 
accorded. 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO. LIMITED 

Mr F. L. Chaplin reviews further progress 
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VOLT AS LIMITED 
BOMBAY 

s'OTIILR YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENTS 

lie ninth Annual General Meering of Voltas 
ited (Chairman : Mr J. D. Choksi, 
uigjng Director: Mr R. F. S. Talyarkhan) 
be held on February 27, 1964, in 

mibay. 

The Directors’ Report shows that sales and 
vice receipts during the year ended August 31, 
63, have reached an all-time record amount- 
i to Rs.359.8 million against the previous 
jr’s Rs.286.6 millions. The net profits for the 
ir, prior to taxation, at Rs. 17.89 million show 
increase of Rs.4.14 million over the previous 
ir’s figure, and the Reserve for Taxation set 
de by the Directors is Rs.12 million against 
.7.8 million last year. A dividend of 14 per 
it, being the same as last year, has been pro¬ 
sed. The appropriations made this year will 
ng the total of reserves and surplus, excluding 
vation Reserve and Dividend Reserve, to 
JO. 12 million or 79 per cent of the Company’s 
ire capital. 

'h’siribution of indigenously manufactured 
ids has reached a figure of Rs.201.8 million, 
ich is more than half (56 per cent) of the 
mpany’s total business and compares favour- 
V with Rs.124 million in 1961-62 and 
%.5 million in 1960-61. 

Ihe Company is in the process of setting up 
Mew Manufacturing Unit at Fanchpakhadi, 
ir Than a, Bombay. Debentures for Rs.10 
Ihon to meet part of the cost of the manu- 
i tiring project were recently issued, and the 
cctors have also proposed to the shareholders 
issue of Rights Shares in the proportion of 
i new shares for five existing shares 
i premium of 25 per cent (or such premium 
may he fixed by Government), which 
aid realise an additional amount of Rs.12,7 
lion. 

The manufacture of air conditioning and 
rigerjtion equipment, under licence front 
rrier Corporation, USA, will he the factory’s 
ncipal project. The factory will also manu- 
ture mining, materials handling, electrical and 
Tr equipment. 

Die C'hairman, in his statement to the sltarc- 
Iders, has expressed the hope that the burden 
heavy taxation under which the corporate 
.tor was suffering, would be substantially 
nailed in the Finance Bill of 1964 bringing 
me relief to trade and industry. 

Ihe Chairman’s Statement has emphasised 
importance which the Company attaches to 
vice. The services rendered by the Company 
both pre-sales and after sales. The former 
Utes to advice and information of a technical 
ture which the Company gives to the cus- 
mer to enable him to choose equipment most 
oliuble for his venture. After-sales service, 
uch creates continued customer goodwill and 
"fidcnce and stimulates repeat orders and 
ahhshes brand loyalties, pertains to any service 
formed after an order is booked. The Com- 
also renders technical after-sales service, 
mainly covers quality guarantees to keep 
finery and equipment sold in working con- 
jon for a pre-determined time. The Company 
:o 8nises all forms of services as a market 
dder which, through customer satisfaction and 
°dwill, enhances the reputation of the Com- 
and its products. 


The Annual General Meeting of F, W. 
Woolworth and Co., Limited will be held 
on March 6, 1064, in London. 

The following are extracts from the 
circulated Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr F. L. Chaplin, for the year ended 
December 31, 1963 t — 

INCREASED PRQriT AND LARGER 
DIVIDEND 

The consolidated profit for 1963 before 
taxation amounted to £37,596,318 as com¬ 
pared with £34,955,308 in 1962, a satisfac¬ 
tory increase of £2,641,010. Taxation for the 
year amounted to £20,207,811 which is 53.75 
per cent of the profit. 

The profit for the year after taxation 
amounted to £17,388,507 which shows an 
increase of £1,231,123 over the 1962 figure 
of £16,157,384. 

The balance brought forward from the last 
Account amounted to £9,775,189 which gives 
a total of £27,125,682 to be dealt with. Your 
Directors propose the payment of a final divi¬ 
dend on the Ordinary Stock of Is. 5Id. per 
unit which compares with Is. 4d. last year. 
After deducting Income Tax at the standard 
rate the proposed final dividend will amount 
to £8,441,016 which is an increase of 
£723,516. 

The transfer to General Reserve is 
£5,000,000 against £3,500,000 in 1962 and 
the balance carried forward is £10,365,682, 
an increase of £590,493 over the amount 
brought forward from 1962. The total 
amount added to the Revenue Reserves in 
1963 is therefore £5,590,493, an impressive 
sum but one which the programme of 
expansion requiies to be retained m the 
business. 

Trade during the early part of the year 
was disappointing, due mainly to the appall¬ 
ing weather, stores in the outlying areas 
being particularly badly hit. As the year 
went on business gradually improved and 
sales during the last few shopping days before 
Christmas were extremely satisfactory, result¬ 
ing in the turnover for the year reaching a 
new record. 

A SCRIP ISSUE 

Your Directors have proposed dial 
£47,250,000 of Reserves (£38,250,000 from 
Capital Reserve and £9,000,000 from General 
Reserve) should be capitalised and that there 
should be a ki one for one ” scrip issue. The 
proposed capitalisation of reserves with the 


scrip issue k designed to keep the Company’s 
issued share capital more in line with the 
capital actually employed in the business and 
ot course carries no implication of an 
increase in die amount which will be distri¬ 
buted by way of dividend in respect of 1964. 

STAFF AND SUPPLIERS 
Once again, it is my privilege and pleasure 
to pay tribute to our staff throughout the 
organisation without whose enthusiasm, hard 
work and loyalty these satisfactory results 
could not have been achieved. 

Once again also I want to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of thanking our numerous suppliers, 
both old and new, for their co-operation. 

Considerable progress was again made last 
year with our store development programme. 
While we opened 16 entirely new stores 
in 1963 as compared with 10 in 1962, 
priority was again given to extending and 
modernising existing stores and that this 
policy is the right one has been con¬ 
firmed time and time again when we have 
seen the results of recently extended or 
relocated stores. We must have sufficient 
space to enable our vast range of merchan¬ 
dise lo be displayed to the best advantage. 

During the ycur your Directors approved 
many further store development projects 
which are being proceeded with as soon as 
possible. The total cost of these, together 
with projects previously approved but not 
vet completed, will be in the neighbourhood 
of £37,000,000 which will of course be 
spiead over the next few years. During 
1963 your Company had in operation 1,094 
si ores, including the 8 overseas stores. 

PROSPECTS FOR 1964 
At the time of writing this in the middle 
of January it is not possible to make any 
accurate assessment as to what trading 
conditions are likely to be throughout 1964. 

We shall, of course, continue the policy, 
on which the Woolworth business has been 
built up, of giving our customers the best 
value obtainable in merchandise over the 
whole range of our departments and we 
shall have additional counter space in new 
and extended stores to display our wares to 
better advantage. I believe that our 
organisation is exceptionally well equipped 
to deal with any problems which may arise, 
and I am confident that at this rime next 
year I shall be able to report further 
progress. 


FINANCIAL RECORD 1954-63 


Year ended 

31st December. 

Net profit 
before taxation 

Taxation 

Net profit 
after taxation 

Net Ordinary 
dividends 

Net assets 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

£ 

20.476.521 

22.523.066 

23,319,355 

24.071.753 

25,597,085 

28.283.712 

31,303.554 

32.586,783 

34,955,308 

37,596,318 

£ 

10,944,212 

11.133.793 

12,306,967 

12,782.467 

13,488,097 

S 14,279.966 
\ *1,004,275 Cr 
16.305.304 
17.602.049 
18.797.924 
20,207,611 

£ 

9,532.309 

11,389,273 

II.010,388 
11,289.286 
12.108,988 
15.008,021 
14,998.250 
14.984.734 
16,157.384 
17,388,507 

£ 

6.187.500 
7,331.250 

7.762.500 

7.762.500 

7.762.500 
f 9,302,344 
\t L378,125 

10,335,937 

10.370,390 

10,852,734 

11.574,150 

£ 

46,265.527 
50,123,069 
53.225.338 
$69,753.523 
74,801.612 
79,478,648 

85,381.063 

90.777.657 

97.265.881 

$139,788,510 


* Ovar.prQviiion tor taxation pvalnly due to reduction in the raw of incometax from > 81.1 6d to 7*. 9d. in the pound, 
t Spatial Jubilee bonus. I Include* write-up on valuation of properties In 1957 of £13,061 ,474. $ Include* further 

write-up in 1963 of £35,864,336 on property valuation. 




THr MUNSTER & LEINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 

EXTRACTS IROM MR S. I. THOMPSON'S 
ADDRESS 

The Annual General Meeting of the Munster 
and Ixinster Bank was held in Cork on 
January 30rh, Mr S. F. Thompson, Director, 
presiding. 

The following are exiiaci** from his address to 
Shareholders : 

The Irish Economy. In general the year was 
no more than fair for agriculture but there were 
some good feature*. Milk production, for 
example, is likely to have exceeded the record 
figures of 1962 and even in the traditionally 
non-dairying areas an increase wan reported. 
Greater diversification in the processing of dairy 
produce and the additional export outlets which 
h&ve been established are favourable develop¬ 
ments in this vital sector ot the economy. Beet 
and cattle exports, always a major source ot 
earning potential, were good and the further 
headway towards the revival of the store cattle 
tirade to its formej status has been gratifying. 

In the Industrial sector conditions remained 
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rather sluggish in the earlier pan of 1963 but 
around mid-year an upsurge became apparent 
*nd the outturn since then has shown much 
imjlrovement. Ji is well that the postponement 
of the Irish application for membership of the 
Common Market has not been used here to any 
great extent as a reason for complacency. Con¬ 
ditions of freer trade and greater competition in 
one form or anorher are certainly ahead and our 
future prospects could be much impaired by 
merely marking time at this stage. The Govern¬ 
ment has emphasised this by continuing the 
annual reductions in protective tariffs and lias 
endorsed it recently by introducing the first 
scries of adjustments in protective quotas. 

Referring to the “ Second Programme for 
Economic Development ” published in August, 
Mr Thompnon said: There is no valid reason 
why the essential prerequisites 10 success laid 
down in the Programme should not be forth¬ 
coming. especially as the ultimate rewards ip 
terms of national prosperity should indeed he 
great. 

Profits *nd Dividend. Profits for the year 
amounted to £376,9*14. to which is added 
£30,750 representing the first dividend received 
tiom the Hire-Put chase Company of Ireland 
Limited making ti total of £407,694. Profits for 
1962 were £383,442. The Directors recommend 
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a total distribution of 21 per cent for the 
against 20 pef cent for 1962. In all the circ 
stances we feel that the year’s earnings v 
satisfying. 

Balance Sheet. Resources, comprising Dcp 
Current and Other Accounts, reached a rci 
figure of over £111 millions, having risen 
more titan £5J millions on the year. -j 
increase is lqwer than the accretion during 1 
but it is gratifying to have got such a large s] 
of what accrued to the Bunks in gem 
Advances now stand at nearly £69.4 millions 
the increase of £4.2 millions approximately 
well covered. 

Subsidiary Company. The Hire-Pure! 
Company of Ireland Lid., with its subsid 
in Northern Ireland, made further good prog 
and paid its maiden dividend, whicl} is refits 
in the overall Profits of the Bank, Mr XL M 
CVpri&eoll, Chairman, reports that busines: 
going well and he looks ahead with confide 
rjotwithstandiug widening competition. 

Commenting on the increase of the Bat 
issued capital by means of a rights issue 
387,500 shares, Mr Thompson said that 
Directors expected to be able to maintain 
dividend for the year 1964 at the level ol 21 
cent, less tax, on the increased capital. 


APPOINTMENTS 
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Bur; *1 * Slid — kl o7«) x iMli — £2.1'*i) 

Pei .innuru. wtlh pLuemcni deeoidiiiK to oiutlih- 
eititnT 1 * ntiti esoniencp. nhd wlih mjpi i.mnunilon 
hi (lelll twiel tamily MUow.mCi wheic npplknblc. 
Tin siueeSHtul uppllcunt will be expected To 
lake' op chily on Oetobcr 1, Wu4. 

f urlher particulars ma> btj ohumed from fhtf 
undci-simicd. with whom apilluitions ivix copleHj, 
irmiiv Ihe nunie* ol two fekrees. *liot)UI he 
lodKid not Mur than Miirili 7. IVCwl. 

CUAKkbh II. STI X \KT. 

Seeieturv to (he University. 

F imiaPy. WM. 


UNIVERSITY Or GLASGOW 

SI NIOK 11(1 intl-Sl III' AST) 

li CTuiu'SHir in ml me \[ lcunomv 


JOINT APPOINTMENT IN 

ECONOMETRICS ; 

I Iw UltiVe lulls prOlKISCS U» HPPOlnl a wojrewi 
to m Fnetiltj Lectiircrahlp ht I'.eiinonictrk^ i<w' 
he held lh ennjimetlM with a l k iurctihlp at 
. »<yni«rvllk' c oKprc Alter on* year iho lacuim 
wjll bo ckt-ible for uIpcUwi to un OtUclal Fellow. > 
snip Umvershy Htlivcnd CBUbJeet to pOHHlPk* 


oa the settle fcl .05h-£M7l> Pti unmini 


Wdlh , 


Inlowwwloo IndiKhmt detHllK of clntfeN nnd of 
ihe cmoliimciiTii ot the ooIIoko appolntniem. 
from the Se-erctury ol 1’aeiilt ie-s. University 
, Oxford ApjvJk’RlkHW hy F<t*rnwry 40 


! ^ry. 


Aypllcations nrc invited fi*r u Senior 
Lectureship and u LccmPudup )ti ]V)lliic«l 
Ixohomy. Applieutlojiis trom emidldHt«s 

interested in the hisloiy of economic thought. 
ueonoiTiie dcv*lonm«‘m or Soviet economic* 
Would he' Particularly Huit.ihlr, hut thoxe- whose 
interests 114 elsewhere spould not ho dcttsnrd 
iron* apply inn. Salary M’alcl: £1.2M)-£2,l.S(i ivr 
annhm for lecturers: £X‘l7d-£2.SSi) per tnUlMM 
for Senior Lecturers Snlctal sulmy uecorellnu 
to experience nnd^ u uall nt a tip n s. I’.S.S.V. umi 

AjtntlctiHfvfMi felclit coplcn)' should be tpdjiod. 
not lutor than February ». 1UM. wim the 
undcrMimtcd. from whom tuime-i pui iwujwr* may 
he obtained 

KpM.r. r. uu rx htt SDN. 

1 * Of ttfc Unocmty Courl 


GILT EDGED 

Fsjvik-nccvl iisNisutni icqiiiu\H< 
csLiblishk'd gill e'dgcci dcpiutnvi’ 
ol l.nge InMUtitioncil Stock broke:* 
Knowledge of modem leclim<|Ue 
esscmuil. 

Age 25-40. \pplicaLions in vi licit- 

confidence lo Ho\ 17VI, 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


l UhHfHN *S IN D I It |Ni | V ((ill ltd 

I rill DWM III* AND J Ft j UK I ttNIII’ 

Tout Sts 


conhidere'd 


I'lltll 


III I loU 1(1 


MII|1 in I'lflllK.S \ «illUiiliLlL S $ l 

\\itca ui ilia kimiic 11mi tiji 

leshlP at li inn toll.-':' .nut ihe jv 


eleLled will hi 


he I wee 11 III 


II Ik 
T.. . 


al to elli 1 l( e 


Imihei paiiiculais mo >k ohiamt'J 
I lh.’ ne-oioi. J Incrthi t ollriie. DKford to 1 
uppl(editions (enek'sme two cu"Ls ol a ■ 
■ Culuin iiua nnd ihe iMlntCs oT lhic> r<Mi 
1 shmild he sent not Mlsi than I ibmais 2'< 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

UrSI \RC U FELLOWSHIP IN 
1C ONOMK SlvVriSIKS 

Apphcniajus uie muted foi llie uinp, I* 
’•lup. luitnbk* bn om ynir with » H*' 1 
extcimidft UO pv<» yearn. ’I'hc Fellow ship i* 
v il It i e Wlihln tlie' r.in«L £1 hMe£2.n0u per mi” 
lopithrj with iiOLapeeii lumped ai 

research. The hokM nf Ihe PcMhwslii” 
ueecKN to the facilities oi the MmiclU’sUi < 
pintnr Laboratory. Hiirwluih-ms fenvunnLi 
inv.uil Ol llte fellowship Hiul unpflcatlon u 
ntai' he ohtalnud from the .Kepis irtr 
Unhersuy. M.melusier l <, o» whiuu all ;* 
cal ions Mo Add IW sc'iit lifit laici ilian M* 11 * 1 
t9b4. 


ECONOMIST / STATISTICIAN 

Executive required fdt T ondoi 
Headquarters major Group/ 
Plantation Companies operatini 
in Far East. Applicants shoal 
have a University Degree »i 
Economics or Statistics, anj 
preferjihly a knowledge ot siod 
exchaugc procedure and inved 
meat principles. Age limit 
24-30. Salary' according to a? 
and experience. Write with » u 
details of qitulificafiorts an 
previous experience to Box Nf 
J.W7. c/o Streets, 410 Olf 
Brood Street, London. C.C..2. 
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ACCOUNTANT 

in MARKETING 

The Management Accounting team of Colgate-Palmolive is expanding 
with the rapid growth of the Company. We require another young qualified 
Accountant with commercial or industrial experience to work on annual 
budgets, long-range plans and costing studies in close co-operation with our 
Marketing Division. 

We shall only appoint a man who has the potential to grow with the job 
and the Company. The starling salary will be between it,100 nod 11,400 
per annum. 

Write in confidence to : The Personnel Manager, 

COLGATE-PALMOLIVE LIMITED, 

76 Oxford Street, London, W.l. 


ESSEX INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


WRriTLE. CHELMSFORD 
Applications are invited for the post of 
SINJOR LECTURER in MANAGEMENT. 


Salury on Lecturers Serve for Teachers in 
lann Institutes, i.e, £1.670 x £45 (.5) to £1.895 
per annum plus special responsibility allowance. 


\ separate department of Management will 
K established us from September 1, 1964. with 
In' Senior I ceturcr iin Head of Department. 
]iw special ullowuncc Is under review. 


isskf.iiue may be stun with r<mo\al 


I um ht r nd nnpliLiulon form from 

irklpal W-iciuc I i. 


WOLSEY 

LlMITrD 


UNrViEksiTY OF ABERDEEN 

CHAIR OF POLITICS 
CHAIR OF SOCIOLOGY 


Application* arc Invited for the** two new 
professorial (.'hairs which it la proposed to 
establish from October, 1964, 

Further particulars should be obtained from 
The Secretary, The University. Aberdeen, with 
whom applications (12 topics for each Choir) 
contalQlaa rubrics of three referees, should be 
lodged not lutcf than Manh 7 . 1 ^ 4 , Aprh- 
cums ouUido the briUUi IUcn nuy hiibmU one 
opy 


THE MANCHESTER COLLEGE 
OF SC'IFNCt: AND TECHNOLOGY 

(1 of le^hnoiom m ihs. 

lirincTsliy wi Manchcsuri 


il't IIIMKU lor a VI MOI 

llcruiOMIlP 4lid a I l*t lUlil SHIP 
KSSISIANJ’ lit mill SHIP In rlu 

mint ol (nilti -,11 i.tl Admlnivi ,nn>n vii 
turiospinidmw 111 Ik and > 1.1 rU'v ui tin. Unnusii 
ot Maiuhcsicr. 


Wrilw I iniiled require 

ACCOUNTANTS 

for Hair expanding undertakings tn 
Laccsier. 

rxperienLC of the Textile Industry, 
budgetary control, and standard 
costing an advantage, mid the 
successful candidates will be expected 
to have recently qualified as cither 
Chartered Accountants or Cost and 
Works Accountants. 

Salary will he commensurate With 
qualifications and c\peueuv.e. 

Please applv to the Personnel Director, 
WoKey Lunued. King StrccL, Leicester. 


I UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


The work of this department Includes tc.uhifttf 
imderwradiMres who nrc siuiMni; micnu' anJ 
technology in the to lit. kc ; pusiyradnaU'diplonuis 
in Industrial Administration and In l*u sound 
Management, eUnblKhcd In )926, and wnh an 
annual entry of ubmu so and 11 with rnngc 
ol researches leading to M Sc. and l»h l> 
degrees wlih upproxi match U) full nine rtsiarih 
students. who spend the majority ui their time 
on ticia project work. 

The department will be one of ihr prm. ipal 
foundation* of ihe Mam-lnster Business School 
recommended in the i-ranks Report. 

Candidates for the post* will be cvpeitcd to 
take as a major pan of their work the super- 
vision of research projects. It Is thus essential 
that they should have had experience in Industry 
or commerce. They would also be rruounmil 
to read for highei degrees themselves in the 
same way, by appropriately eomhiniua their own 
researches with the teaching and Niipcmsion of 
post graduate tandems, No preside APCvL 1 "-'^- 
tion of acatlcmlc subjeus exiseeitd will he made, 
since the department wishes to arirnu the most 
meritorious apnluunts nui< pcndfiulv of pai- 
titular specialisms, but tvoernnu. in the follow¬ 
ing llclds would tie preieifLd : 


DL 1*AR1 Ml N 1’ Ol A(TOlJNlINli— 
LLLTUKI SHIP 

J \pi)liuition« arc lioltcd for the post of 
U\ Hirer in the above department, Tlie sninry 
s.ilc is £1 ,250 x £60 —£1.490; Bar; £$.550 x 
«)ii —£1.070 x £80 — £2,150 with place merit 
-mrding to qualiliuiHons and cxpcrloiKc «ru» 
nil superannuation benefit and farmly alluwanc' 
'line nnphvublc. The suescsstul candidate wll 
rk. under ilu- direction ol the Professor t»L 
omnfiDg and Business Method and svlB be 
wsied to have' some pruetkul experience 1 In 
Aisiry ol costing and management accounting 
nd a good woikhiB knowledge of accounting 
iM'Ics and taxaUQif-. He will be expected 
wM.vkc' up duty on October I. 1964 or as soon 
V'reader ns possible Appropriate academic 
■swjur professional qualifications are essential. 

1 timber particulars mny be obtained fiom the 
lilerslgned with whom applications (six copies), 
"uiik the names of two relerces, should be 
'lilted not later than Lchruary 29. 1964. 

CHARI.ns H. ST I WART, 

Secretary to Um> University. 

I tunuoi v, 19t>4. 


(1) Industrial enuirti ermc or ibe sdidy of 
systems lor production and physical 
distribution . 

(ii) Indtisu 1 . 1 I ielauons : 

(ill) Managerial ttonumlcs. or the study of 
llnancui! lomml and ihe contribution ol 
lilformaiioii to policy making activities. 

Salary Recording quantisations and 

spcricnct in the scale 

SFNIOR LrCTLiRTR. 12 I"5 x £85 — £2.600 
per annum; 

..LECTURER, £1.250 * 1.60 — *4,670 x £80 — 
£2.150 per annum; 

ASSISTANT LKCTUUI R. £1.(W0 X £50 — 
£1.150 per annum, 

Superannuation under F.S.S.U. Family 
allowances. 

Conditions of appointment and farms of 
application may be obtained from the Registrar 
of Ibe College. SiukvilJe Sirct’i, Manchester 1 , 
to whom completed applications must be 
returned by Saturday. March 7, 1964. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 

required by large industrial company based In Midlands. The 
appointment entails extensive travel within the U.K. and calls for 
a sound experience in accounting systems and procedures. 


Applicants should preferably be recently qualified and prepared 
to spend much time away from home. 


Apply: Employment Manager, 

The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (G.B.) Ltd*, 
Bushbury, Wolverhampton. 


REPUBLIC OF IRAQ 



—7 -t, — —. qualification to 1 _ 

Embaawvil Queen's p at e. London. B.W.7. or 
fSSW./ST Information, tiin Sinclair, 

KN1. 7J41, Ext, 25. 


KODAK LIMITED , 

have a vacancy In their 
UalMkt and Economics 
Department situuted In Central London. 

The position would suit either a male 
or female graduate In their mid-twenties, 
but we are prepared to consider appli¬ 
cation* from student* who have obtained 
at least ” A ” level, Economics. 

The Work Involves economic studies 
of U.K. and Europe, la progressive and 
offers an opportunity to apply economic 
training in commercial problems. 

The Company offers a wide range of 
benefits Including a generous bonus 
scheme. 

Please write, giving full details and 
Quoting rcL GND/4J. to the 
Personnel Manager. 
kodak LIMITED. 

Kingswuy, London, W.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 

The University Court itivluis implications for 
the new Chair of Psychology. The Professor will 
be a member of Ouocn't l ollcgc, Dundee, In the 
family of Social Sch-ikc. Salary £1,350 exclu¬ 
sive of family allowances; 1 S YU.; grunt 

towards expenses ol furniture removal. Appli- 
canons (25 topics) (one copy in the case of 
overseas uppliLam*), Including the names of 
lime referees, must bi lodged by March 31, 
I9(»4, with the Set rei ary of the UmvLrsiiy, 
toilette (ia'c. M Andiews, life, from whom 
Inrther part iwti lar ^ may be ohiultwd. 


GOVERNMENT OF 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 

ApplUants are invited for costs in 
a newly established Stulistkal UlUcc. 

1. STATISTICIAN to be responsible 
for collection, collation analysts ntul 
presentation of statistical data. Candi¬ 
dates, age 25 to 50, should possess an 
Honours degree with qualifications at 
final degree level In Statistics, or an 
associate qualification of the British 
Institute or Statisticians. 

Emoluments £l.l8n-£2,600 per annum 
With entry point according to approved 
experience. 

2. SENIOR STATISTICIAN. Candi¬ 
dates should possess in addition to the 
above qualifications at least three years* 
experience of applied stafTstical work. 
Duties will be the supervision of a 
Division in the Statistical Office. 
Emoluments £2,480-12.000 per annum. 
Appointment is on contruct terms for 
one tour of three years in the first 
instance. Gratuity of £37 1(H.. fiJO. or 
£75 (according to salary) for cuch three 
months of completed satisfactory 
service. 


Local Income Tax. Generous leave 
and education allowance. tree 
passages. Candiilalcs, who must be 
citizens of l)K. or Eire, may obtain 
application forms from the Director 
Of Recruitment. DEPARTMENT OF 
TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION. Eland 
House, tttag Place, Victoria, K.W.l. 
Please quote ret. No. KC 343/108/02. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
ONTARIO 

lONDON, CANADA 

Applications are Invited for two appointments 
In the Department or Economies, University 
College of Arts and Science. Some preference 
will be given to candidates showing B special 
Interest In price theory, econometrics end public 
finance. Salary can range up to fiiS.UOO per 
year, depending on qualifications. A travel 
allowance is provided. Theses appointments may 
be arranged on ‘either n visiting or a permanent 
basis. Teaching responsibilities art at the 
graduate and undergraduate level and extend 
from mid-Supietn^cr to the end of April. 

„ Applications should he received not Inter than 
March 15, 2904. by the Head. Department of 
Economies. University of Western Ontario, 
London, Canada from whom further particulars 
may. be obtained. Applications ahoufd provide 
details regarding age, education, experience and 
publications, end should Include the names of 
three referees. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


the new _ 
he's membej 
Faculty of 
she of fai 


of Queen's CoUegaj Dundee, la the 
tl adenee. Salary C5.3SO exclu- 
sHOwances ; F.S.S.U. i grant 
- - - Appli- 

- of 


towards expenses of furniture removal, 
cations <25 copies) (one copy In ttas 
Overseat applkants), including tbs m 
three ramress, must he lodged by Ml. 
1964, with use Secretary of the Uni 
ColWse Gate, St. Andrews, Fife, ft 
further particulars may be ubuined. 


STC 


MARKET 

RESEARCH 

A No. 2 I* raqulrad In London to join 
fiha Ctntral Marketing Rosaarcn Section of 
this substantial Electronics Group with 
wide overseas Interests. He would assume 
early responsibility for work in tha 
expsfldrng consumer end Industrial com¬ 
ponents weld, Preference If lor s graduate 
in either Science or Economics aged 24 to 
35, and with marketing Or market research 
experience In consumer or light engineer¬ 
ing industry. 

Starting salary around £1.700, though 
considerably more would be offered to an 
exceptional candidate. 

Write In for fur&ior detail* and applica¬ 
tion Perm to: ■. k 

Mr, P. Sugdan, Manpower Section, 

STANDARD TELEPHONES 
AND CARLES LIMITED, 

Connaught ^Houae^U^Aldwych, 


For further appointments 
see pages 647 A 654 


INVESTMENT 

ADVISER 

Invesimcot Adviser required by 
private inveslor. This is a full¬ 
time position calling for a young 
ambitious man with outstanding 
invesimem judgment and the 
imagination and ability to plan and 
execute a wide progranunc of stock 
market research. 

Some market experience is 
essential. 

The unusual requirements of 
this position will be suitably 
remunerated. Initial salary £1,500 
per annum, plus share of profits. 
Right man may expect to earn not 
less Chan £4,000 per annum within 
three years with progressively 
greater rewards thereafter. 

Applications, which will be 
treated in the strictest confidence* 
should state the applicant's age, 
education and experience, and be 
sent to Box 1790. 


SYSTEMS ANALYST/ 
PR06RAMMEN 

Having recently installed on 
LC,T. 1500, ( Computer with 
mftgndtfc tojpl, we a^e looking 
for a Systems Analyst/Pro- 
grammar to join our team 
englged in the further develop¬ 
ment of data processing on a 
company wide basis. Candidates 
with appropriate experience 
should write giving full details 
to the 


STAFF SFFI0EI, 

THE SKEFK0 SAIL SEASINS 
00. LTB., 

LEA66AVE I0A0. LUTON. 



•4M 

TfCTWrifAST-’” 

S DEYFli iPWP i P l b UNCIt 



univ; 


. OUUtN’b WUfGL. PWNDkt 

KODl'KN itwiiaiiarly i»ih an ink wmi 
JOCIAL AND MXINOMi 

160 to Ct.flTO fernt-lency - 


ma/Vn 
HMjisib* 
'Oiilc.1 re 


UNI Vtmtjy CORK 

* U* TURblfcHIfV IN.JDAlK* B4C#bK*HfcS 

Itp to April .15, 5Vfi4. 


tvbruarv 10. IQf*4, 


Mwss wtoiofv, 

•Secretary 


fewifT OT^n b jtMBStESi$ 


stf* _ _ 

MODI KN (particularly _ 

221^ AM? *, 

_» to «.«» MBOTafftBri/W 

FtS.il. I/.; family MNowanoc; front towurM* 
furniture vamovnl nmiiwcN. AMpttietlona (i* 


INDUSTRIAL 

MARKET SURVEY WORK 

I lidY i 
OC| 


aUhSo^OS_ 

nr Lconemkto, reqtrited tnr Indusiriai 
Market Survey work. lYaininu will he 
flvcn to suliuhlu candidate. 


MHcd J2 td 24 
Natural^ Sciences 


cqpiw) ktvlMdlim tba oumu of Uum r#erei». 
to be lodged not later ttouTMurdi 7, lttgwiji 
the Srefeiarj' of the University, fifteen** ColtaBP, 
Dundee, from whom further partleatura 1 nmy 


For fufthsr ^pslii(fn«Qti 

in pages 147, 192 A IBS 

Nirmmn college 
OXFORD 

C.VNJ! VM 014BUN St SI ARC H 

AW’lkulivna urcJjnUcd. from men or women 
who wish to cOhduct rCtiourch into ftroh!ei|i' 
in ilie held of Mov«fpniciu and f *duuni*iniiloii. 
Preform r* wilt m* *Kcti to rnmlklutch wlili 
exiHMicnce fit public asrviec. Uur Fellowship 
will he T< one ycur Further rmftlcularH and 

udpUuuUmw (oum uta be obtuiuvd lrpin the 

Warden Aonliutiioiis xiiuuld reach him by 

May ». IWu. _ 

UNIVERSITY Ol Mil.BOURNE 

PliPAUTMCN 1 or i.COMOMUS 

Applications lira incited for tin "Odium of 
SI NlOK ICCrUHlft or UtltJKlK IN 
I t ONOMIt S 

Qualified I loos In Intcfnatitin'fT tr'idL- 
CsonornU.* ci ^lUSH«; r rr% or economic i. 
uoirld he Ui‘“J|T,| t nut oi>pHcaflortc would be 
YVv'UOm* f,canUluateS with ntllei iiueicsts. | 

Tile Ciilarc range for let Hi ret Is tAl NSU j 
£ \1 (»■» to * \2 mhi and fm u Senior Lcuufel 
iAi.TUU x fcAlio to CA 1,25(1 per unnum. Initial 
cufary will K clou t mined ,khhU lntt to quuldnlu- I 
ilXns had t-soOflmwe. Si»ftcrnnimntiob Similar 1 
to I S S U in Great Utiluin will be piovultfd. 

(t onilHloos hi »nmdiriment and furthci Inrprc 
mnnriii nun lu ohiained iioin the Heuihirti, 
Uimcrt,n> m Melbourne Parks III e, N2 Victoria, 
of Horn the Serreiury. Asauuuilon ol L'ommqm 
wealth ViibuihliMH (Btaneh oitUoi, Murlhoiouph 
KObw. f*Sll Mall, l.otfdon. bW.I. and ttfipliia- 
llonit snbiild rtstwh the RVulsirm by Mat 1, /Vrt/. 


flvcn to suitable candid 
AppUvatiotMi to; 

■uneriirtamkmt. 

Crctujeal Karviue* (Person iwIl 
T he BrlUsh Qsyiiun Company Ltd., 

North Crrctirar Ruud. 

Ukklcwoud. NW.2. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

MAV1MUIN COLU Qb 

mifiSitTStf 

The CoMcue propose* to elect an Onidul 
Fellow itnd Tutor in Ueonomics. who will he 
required M teach economic* for the Honour 
School of Pkliosophy, Politics and Ucouomlch. 
He will be cotpccted to tak*. up hi* duties ut 
MUtinelmas Tin cnoicc **f the C olleue 

will not iiccCHmrnry be limited to those who 
apply. 

AppliLailotiN should be ninde in the Presidcnl, 
Maxdiden Collvyc. not lutu than March 14. 
1V04. 

AUSTRAilA 

rm UNIVtUMTY ot nkw south w\i is 

Incites upphiHiions for D|>|H>lntmcul to the 
posliion of 


itt IUKIKiSINIOR ILCTUKbo 

iix;\l SjaiLCTs" 


Njaty . ‘ J cu( |. 0 r f ,\| <m,a fAJfio* jvi 

npiVTTm Sc.ili.i Uktuici kAJ "<5 nmy. 

per .iiiniim Comm, ik nm s.dur> accordant ui 
cinaldic.iuoni. mid exiicrience. 

I lie posirion ,> u\ tlie Sehirol of Alcooiicukv 
and In lhtended hw n siRiciHllhi' nt Commercwtl 
line \rrllcunls should hold apnropiliict 
academic ttoidltieutioiis .nid nruc hud pi.muai 
ispcrlencc 

I)c - ltills or onoolnimeiil, InoIudlilM trace) iirraiiLc* 
mont* Ropuniimuniioli, siudy utavc. 'ttmsh.fi 
scheme nuiy bij obtumed trorn the Arcmi- 
(.encial tor New South A'nte*. 5io57 hii.uul, 
I undou. W.C.Jk with whom lour copies ol 
application*. Incunllnu tlK names of 1*0 
rc lerees, should be iodsed hdiire Manli 

A copy ui the himMiuhi fun Blunild H< 
forwarded by atrmnil to Lite AiMioInriPLin* 
Section, Thu Uulvcrsiiy ol Now South ,W al. m 
H ox 1 Post Oflicc. Kcnslnuton^ ‘n 

reach ihcie l>doK tin aboceim ntiopca u.iK 


Ttyi .F^RUARY: ay 1%4 J 

AND 1 C O UR9B8 . .»„ 



1 THELONl 
I ECONOMICS AND "POT 
SCIENqi^ 1 

^VHPtOMA IN OP1 RATIONAL 


^ ^ J l 

I SLAkCH 


This is a twt>-yeftr ooufse for university 
It constat* of a full-Ume eounte of 
ut the School extondinq oyer one 
year, together wUh a rurther year 
practicm work. The ' 


CE OF 
OLOC^ 

^SALFORD 

neWkTMENT OF 
MANACihMLNT SfUD^S 

MARKETING MANAplMU'r 

A residential jcoutkc tt>r s ih^w? |rf^ro^hs 


tuondiPK tu b« held Aj?ri 
-*■.. Tilr ' 


iiiKtruct 

incadcmic year, toacthur wUh _ ,_ 

*pcni to practical work. The Department of 
Scientific and IndiiKtrial Kcacurch ha* accepted 
the course a* *uitable for the tenure of iU 
Advanced Course StUwm*hips. EnquliTe* and 
upplioaiioni ahatild be aent to Hie Reoistr.ir, 

Uondon School of beonumfea, Houyhton Street, 

Aldwych. London, W.C.i. by May 1. 1 V64. 

D AVILS’S Truinlnn Coune (evening) for 

prospective IT'.AC'HRRS <-- 

KORElONliRS, March llth 
Particular* from Du 
■54 Hyde park Gate, 

fumON FtJRaSc ECONOMICS „ 


SSII'HJI 

tfftr’cdiuNe’* 24 jwfnea'iT 
A Iwochure giving detail* of the course nni i 
application lornu may be. obtained fnm; Z 
Head or the Department of Mnnujrcincnt SimiirT 
Royal Col lego of Advaooed Technology Sai 
ford 5. Lane*. Please quote reference C ‘ 
QhCRLTAKiAL Training^ for Whu,™ 
tevening# «»r & . Uttivewity graduate* and o\Z 

.pro.pcrti.vs ‘. ACHE^ OF B^U^-W' ^ ,V f 5 « 

inn io Mgy z?ui.— „ k AV4lniM .. wn. pahl- * 


March llth to Mky 25th.— S^T. iZL"Vu “ftuL ^Si’ 1 10 
Davie*’* School of EagHiih, r P ?^ * f Rk 

#atc, s.vN.?. (CNiiditsMdire Home Study Courses 

4^-—?- «k—/bnKsrA J 1 ' - || ^ 

Woluey Hall (&i. provide* Postal c">f~I.ondon "afe"firpvid*iel by »bf Hlr ni eT 

Courses in It Witte range op *\|blcct* Tor the 
two examination* for London Uni*. R.Sc.Econ. 

(three If entrance 1* included) at moderate Fees. 

1.549 Wolsay Hall Students wunad London 
Untvardty B,Sc. heonomlua Exams.. 1950 - 42 . 

Tuition alflO for U.CI1'... Ijiw. Sutistlcal. other 
exam*.—Prospectus (mention examination) from 
h. W. BUtaur Fletcher C'.B.Ii., LL.B.. Director 
of Studies. Dept. P.17. 


of London ate ffovidsd by, «ha Metropul 
College. Ako. T axtJbrt bdstsf tuition 
examinations, (1.C.E*, Accavimuicy B*nkiiiL> 


Sb »tg 


.emit 


Write I 9 <lay for free nruapectus ant 
Btutlftff subject In which TbterciicU. 

METROPOLITAN COL 


,d/or udvM 1 


COLLEGE 


(Dept. G42>. St. Alhang, I 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD £ C 'J» W, “ SeS^ltJ 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 


DEfAtUMT^T OF ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 

FULL TIME B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE COURSE 

DIRECT APPLICATIONS arc now being considered for the 
above coutse for September, 1964, from Grammar School students 
who are eligible for admission under University Regulations or 
who m;i\ qualify at the Summer G.C.E. Advanced Lovel 
Examinations. The following Part 11 Special Subjects are offered: 

ECONOMICS. ANALYTICAL & DESCRIPTIVE 

MONETARY ECONOMICS 

ACCOUNTING 

INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

GOVERNMENT 

MODERN ECONOMIC HISTORY 

GEOGRAPHY 

SOCIOLOGY 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


D UPL1LA11(5(1. t»rpfc*sitmnl typing Itiipa*/ 
MSSt. verhullm. Nliortliand, trutiklutlripp-*- 
Mnbcl 1 yl<" 10 BCiifOhtfllld RtlAd, N.ll, 
I.N1 .LI 14. _ 

In the Strom*. 

EXCLUSIVE HIGHLAND 
RETREAT 

LiglHcctuh century manxlnn in 35-acrc estate. 

liitsrn<itliini>Hv iBmukiB bum I ail nifi uul 

couiscs. Kldinu. view* ovetkioiay Firth. Ultul 
centre for touring, ufvootlng, lishma. ScVen 

fes«fefsiias5 


.NORANDA 
iate* MINES 

* y uMiTiD 
* * * 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given 
that a quarterly dividend of 
thirty cents (3Qc) per share, 
Canadian Funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of 
Noranda Mines, Limited, 
payable March 16. 1964, 

to Shafcfch6)de4s of record 
February IA J964 
By Ortler dr the Board. 

C. H. WINDEL.ER, 

Toronto, Onta/io 

Febiuao (», 1964. 


po. 


LYIOTO AIR TAXI SURVKTS. lust. 
Mfe, efficient, reliable.—Ring BAKnci 4o4o. 


HUDSON’S BAY OIL & GAS 
CO. LTD. 

IIiuKoo'n IIiiv Oil and Gn* Company t Imncd 
reported iDUwy that 4 tf umttoliUataU uot income 
for the yem enOetl T)cu«inf>er Ji, w.i* 

.tl2,:t.i|,0du or f» 7 cant* per shure, an Incrcnst 
of S2.fb5.OiMK or 21 .1 per cent, over the com-' 
Piwabtu net faionw fur ilto previous your. A 
dividend of .Ut vent* per jOutro wg* ixtld 10 
Hhtureholdcrs of nruord at Dacxunber 3f, tout. 
Wayne I',. (.Uena. Prwtident, aald plat during 
iwi3 mv rtcmdH were achieved ui virtually 
cvciy phase of the Company’s operation* Ojkb 
ueneuued from operations totalled S25.7fift.OOQ 
or !H .41 per nhnrc, an fnercnvc of 22,1 per cent, 
over l%2. .Prodngcion nt erode OU and natural 
«us liquids nverj. bnrrtitf her duy, u(i 

17 () per cent. 4 uiul saiga of natural gn* 
averaged 11M.li nrnnftit cubic feet per day, uQ 
mu ease of 27.4 pet cent. ITiesc italn* were 
In port to th« acquisition during the ycut 
i oil and a imi produclnii utMitpanie*, Security 
i«d lTitroluuuw Untiled and Conaolidntcd 
“ue Oil* Ltd., whluh provioad a substantial 
.a to the Company's production reserve* 

- land howinw. However the improved 

Opvruting rcault* also reHcyt now Wghs In produo 
mom sale* and earnings from existing operation*. 
Alt* Company'll exploration programme In 1062 
resulted in several new aisooverle* und exteo 
*hm» to, cxIhUok Held*. Moet of the signilloml 
discoveries and extenafan* were loeutcu In Wcki 
Central Alberta and include dr a gu* discovery 
•J Northwest ^ 


thwest fine Creek, a two mile extension 
South Kayhpb Oil FleldrtVve wldaly- 
extaotionK of the Udgon Natural Go* 

B."!J jnu RSATSttk 

ColumWa two uxidorutory weUa drilled at 
Cypress extended thU gu* field four mile* to 
the Southeast. Mr Glenn reported that during 
1963 Hudaon'a Bay Oil and Ge« Company 

radrtskSi fe^s B ?fSfiw*Rs , 
ZJjELsy? & wriT *Xm* t 

comMoatkm of maricet purchases and sash anti 

as!** 

WIBt ‘ ^ enite of jHlj '&jo'and 

-i««M of me unpafiyV 
jck issued tsn w 

_ rewn W these new HlUtM —V.w-w. -1 
shin in Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas was Increased 
to 15 4 per cent pr ike -outstanding sliarvs. 



mascs. anu aasn anu 
ids .dkcqHL- 40 the 
ipanlee. .... toittl 
I Wax, ) 1 , 221 , 000 , 


WRITE NOW for application forms und furthci details to 
The Secretary, 

Woolwich Polytechnic, 

London. S.R. 1 S. 

Ref.: DK/FKU. 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 


DIPLOMA IN OVERSEAS MARKETING 


This four-year Sandwich Course of Honours Degree standard hn* been 
specially desigftod tor students with linguistic ability in {'tench and German and 
with a real interest in u career In Overseas Marketing. Both College ami 
JnduUt.t baaed student* will be accepted* 

The first, second and fourth ye-.ifs will he spent iu full-time study at the 
College, with practical buxifte*» training in vacations. 

In the third year t>f the Course students will spend sis months in FRANCl 
add sis' months hi GERMANY where rhrv wHi rrrrfrr pmrticfH trowing in the 
overseas offices or overseas subsidiary companies or agencies of sponsoring firm's 

The Course alii Deovlde * Stud) to depth of thebe’ gtotyi of $uhfects : 

(h LANG U AG &S—FR £N Ch and GERM A V Modern Recording Tccbni.i"^ 
Including a newly equipped Language Laboratory will be used to develop 
Mural comprehension and fluency lu sprakih# die- Jangugge. 


(2 ) EUROPEAN STV D/KV—ECONOMIC AND PUUUCAL H1ST0RV. 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, und BOSINESS LAW. 


(3) MARKETING m/D/R*-PSYCHOLOGY, ECONOMICS, ACCOUNT¬ 
ING AND BUSINESS STATISTICS, MARKETING. MARKLT 
RESEARCH AND ADVERTISING, 

Students will he selected on a competitive basis bv Joint Selection Panel** 
consisting ol representative* of industry and the Acadefptc Stelf 01 the O'l^- 


WRITE NOW for further details and application forms < 
The Secretary, 

Wo«4«fcfr P&ytachfcfC, 

London, S.E.1N. 

f Ref DK/NKR. * * 
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If I weren’t your rich uncle 
but your insurance man Fd 
still give you the same advice— 



Get some funds behind you. 
Invest in a Home Service 
Insurance policy. 


It's easy — your insurance 
man collects the premiums 
at your home. 


It's profitable -— most of the 
Home Service insurance 
people's profits come 
back to you in extra 
benefits. Bonuses make 
your policy bigger and bigger . 




I know what I’m talking 
about. That’s how l 
started investing for 
the future. 


MILLIONS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE LEARN 
INSURANCE WISDOM 
THE HOME SERVICE WAY 



Issued by The Industrial Life Offices Association 


KABUTO *11 thi tntdHhn*! protoettw h**tfgw worn by 

j*p*n’s wtrrhrs of old. 



In banking also, Dalwa's tradition of Integrity and experience 
plays an important part for your protection. Our International 
banking services can assist you in your financial planning 
now, and in the future. 

THI AIWA 


OSAKA JAPAN, TELEX OS 3264 

London Branch 

79 Bishopjtiata. London, E.C.2, England 
Telephone: LONdon W II 18S2/4 


,tra 



On the loveliest of islands 
7Ke CcvU664cmv 
Own your private 

BEACHETTE 

Free Membership in our 

GOLF COURSE & CLUB 


Of all the islands in the Caribbean Set, 
there is none more ideally the jlreim 
of the true island-lover than a tittle 
32 square mile gem of gently sipping 
mountains and beach-framed coves 
discovered by Columbus and named 
by him MONTSERRAT ... Montserrat, 
the greenest of islands, and to those 
who have seen it, perhaps the loveliest, 
most healthful of them all* 

Montserrat Is in the leeward British 
West Indies. Out close neighbour is 
booming Antigua with 30 hotels. B0AC- 
BWIA JetaJly to Antigua which is only 
27 miles trim Montserrat - a IS 
minute hop by regular scheduled 
airtlne. 

ANJand values have risen in the islands, 
but when it comes to property which 
faces the Caribbean, prices have 


soared I On Antigua, Bermuda, 
Jamaica, Barbados-lots facing the sea 
are as precious as jewels. Yet in 
relatively unknown Montserrat you 
may own a quarter-acre Beachette 
looking out at the Caribbean for only 
£1,070, £10 down and £10 a month. 
Macadam roads, electric and telephone 
lines, and water piped to your Beach¬ 
ette from mountain springs are in¬ 
cluded In this price, in August 1964, „ 
ourepectacularly lush golf course will 
be open for play and tOr 2 full years 
from opening data BeddlMtte owners 
may play this great couriifflIEi! Also 
free Is our thick pottfotto describing 
MONTSERRAT BEACHETTES in photo * 
and in word. Write for it. No oblige- 
tion, and we promise you won’t be 
ennoyed by salesmen. 


MONTSERRAT BEACHETTES. Dept. N 195 42 Park Street, London W.1 

Please tell m# your story. Send your FR££ portfolio Including maps, colour brochures, etc. 

| NAME. . 

| ADDRESS. . . .. 

__ 
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Doing business 
in Canada 

If the expandrnutf your sales 

in Cjmlk ortfliiwmg to set up a bd*2n*& thews/ 
y«i guide and mfcrenoe incur 

booUet^'Doing business in Canada.** , ,, 

, valuable information 

with Canadian business interests, “Doing business 
in Canada'* is yours for the asking. Write now for 
your free copy. 

CANADIAN IMPERIAL. 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

hfcaiporatcd fn Canada with Limited Liability 
Larttfon Office*: 2 Lombard Sf. l£C3 —Manager J. ft. ftodtHM son 
and 48 Berkeley Square Wl —Managtt ft. B. Watson 

If cud Office . Toronto, C anaiin 




The Royal Exchange No. 2 



Three vears afect the Great Fire in 1666 had destroy u. 
the original building, a 10 Royal Exchange w.t 
’built on the same sire in f omhill. It was the fuv 
home of the Royal Exchange Assurance, until tl, 
building \uis again burnt down in 1838. This gici 
corporation and its associated companies now pm 
vide a woild-wide insurance sm ice and still c*>■, 
ducts its bu^ine'is in the Rot al Exchange, sited a- 
know ii toda\ looking towards Si. Pan/ 


Royal Exchange Assurance 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 


geared to Japanese industries 



The Industrial Bank of Japan is geared 
to the needs and trends in Japanese 
industries. It is also the gear that 
keeps the Japanese economy running 
smoothly. Through its loans to the 
young and promising as well as 
established Industries and firms of the 
country, the Industrial Bank of Japan 
has .contributed and is contributing 
to the spectacular economic and indu¬ 
strial growth of Japan. For up-to-date, 
accurate information on Japanese 
industries and for oil types of banking 
services in Jdpan, you’ll get the most 
thorough service from the Industrial 
Bank of Japan. 

TBE 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 

6F JAPAN, LTD. 
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Locate your new factory 
in the excellent business 
climate of 

GLENROTHES 



... Scotland’s flourishing ; 
fast-growing new town 
in the county of Fife 


AMTRACT CALLIGRAPHIC RENDITION Or MT. FUJI 



COMBINING LONG EXPERIENCE 
WITH A YOUTHFUL SPIRIT, 

THE FUJI BANK BRINGS YOU EFFICIENT, 
PERSONALIZED BANKING SERVICES DIRECT FROM 
IMPORTANT TRADE CENTRES 
THROUGHOUT JAPAN. 

JAPAN'* LANGItT COMMERCIAL bank 

0 ™FUJI BANK™ 

Hsod Office. ToLyo, Japan 
Branch Offfcdi ihrotrghouf Japan 192 
Overseas Offices. London, Now Yorl and Du '.?.' 1 .V if 
Representative Officei Calcutta 


Glmroth.es has a better all-year-round climato than many 
locations in the South ... less rainfall and -now ... no fog and 
j\wt as much sunshine. But the business climate is better still, 
providing ideal conditions of growth l'or new industrial 
development .... 

SITES: St a nda rd factories of varying si zes available 

at very altraoth e rents. Or a factory built 
to your own requirements in record time. 

L ABOUR: A largo and growing pool, both male and 

female, and of all age groups. Absenteeism 
and turnover negligible in existing industries. 

HO V SING: New houses at very low rents for all workers, 

exccutiv e and managerial staff in Glenrothes 
—available without delay. Ample vacancies 
in all schools now. 



CLE\R0T11ES 
is on the road 
to prosperity 

. . . strategically sited on the 
main route linking Scotland's 
tico new road bridges over the 
Forth and Toy, icith first-class 
communication* by road t rail, 
sea and air. 


For fid! bfitrntaRdn icfiib to ffei* 


GENERAL MANAGER* CXJEltttOVKf BRVRMHTMBNT CORPORATION, r 
GLENROTHES, FIFE, Wwrfe? Gtehritite* JTOT 


vi • a '<' r- w ,.* 

f , . - M > lit ► 


^ 822 J 


KLM are flying 
to the Black Sea 
this summer- 


■ 




& 
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BONUS 

DECLARATION 

National Provident Insdtutton annotfnfce*be following 
annual rates of bonus on full profit policies for the 
three years 1961-63 

WHOLE LIFE Jf\ / Of 
ASSURANCE / U/ "70 

(Increased for policies of long duration) 


~c7 52/6 to 67/6% 

(Dependent on maturity age) 


Full particulars arc available on request 



NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

For Mutual Life Assurance 

Established 1835 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: MINcing Lane 4200 
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Come to the Mandarin hotel 
and all the excitement of 
Hong Kong Island! 


ON THE EDGE of the harbor, 
and in the midst of the ancient 
delights of Hong Kong Island, our 
brand-new Mandarin invites you 
to one of the spectacular views of 
the world from your private bet- 
cony and picture window. 


27 . STORIES NEARER the 

sun, water-sprites and mosaics 
decorate the Oriental garden tfhd 
swimming pool atop our incom¬ 
parable Mandarin. Below, 660 air- 
conditioned rooms (complete with 
baths) of Mandarin comfort 



Extraordinary elogence at everyday rates 

For reservations, contact your Travel Agent or phone: LONDON : REGcnt 4042 
MANCHESTER; BLAckfriars 1180 • BIRMINGHAM: CENtrol 2649 
GLASGOW: CENtrdl 9030 




MEMBER OF INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS -TAP Ro^. G«n Mnr. 



NKB...your commercial bank on the 



scene 

'Ihe iviom reliable financial information comes from the cxpcit 
on the scene. In Japan, this means Nippon Kangyo. Japan‘s 
distinguished commercial bank. Over 120 brandies throughout 
Japan and J.200 overseas correspondents enable Nippon 
Kangvo to be intimately informed on domestic industry and 
commerce and their interplay with Wall Street dnd the City. 
Make use of NKBs ellicienf. complete banking services, 

JapanV Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

HEAD OMICIt Hlbfya, Tokyo. DOMESTIC OMICISi Ovof 120 bronchos throughout 
Japon. LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OfFICIi 1 Royal Exchange Av#., London, f C. 
3, England. Tel* MANSION HOUSE 1797. NIW YORK AOINCYl 40 Wall 
New York 5, NY., U.S.A. TAIPEI BRANCHt 35, Po-Ai Road, Taipei, Taiwan. 
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BETTER 
GRAPES 
FOR 

VINTAGE 

Only connoisseurs tan tel! the vintage of 

wines, but when it comes to banking services, 

people unanimously agree that the Safiwa Bank's are 
the most dependable. And the world wide network of 
branches, correspondents and representatives of your 
Sanwa Bank is always ready to serve your multiple bank¬ 
ing requirements. 


SANWA BANK 


HIAOOPFICCi OSAKA, JAPAN 

187 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 

Over,Mi Offt 

London Branch : Garrard House. 31*45 Gresham St, LONDON, E.C 2, England 
New York Agency • 1 Chase Manhattan Plh*a, New York, N Y , U.S A 
San Franoisco Branch: 465 California St., San Francisco, California, U.S.A. . 

Taipei Representative Office \ 72 South Chungking Road,1st Section, Taipei,Formosa 




. i 

, i-m,* •:■*■<+ • **-Ms {,-***• •*. h , . ,v.*-.hmmgmirT* .'** 

The MALI FAX 

for strength 
and security 

ASSETS £003,780,000 RESERVES £22,510i0($ 
LIQUID FUNDS £122,730,000 

Shares and Deposits fn the Society ere Trustee Investments 

HALIFAX 

bUHDING SOCIETY 

Head Office : Halida, Yorkshire • London Offices : 81 Strand, W.C.2. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK IXCHANGC INDICES 


Prices, 1963-64 


THE BCONOMIST-IXTIL FINANCIAL 

INDICATOR TIMM 

(1953-100) (I935-IOO) 


Feb. 5 
" 6 y 

:: io 
, M 
„ 12 


FT-ACTU ARIES 
INDICES 


High 


Low 


Noon | Close 


Ord. 

soo 

Yield 



Index 

Share* 

°/o 

383-5 

4*58 

327-4 

109*35 

4*49 

384 1 

4-56 

329*4 

109-96 

4*46 

385*9 

4*59 

329-4 

109*90 

4*46 

385*4 

4*58 

329-9 

110-18 

4*45 

386*4 

4*57 

330-9 

110-30 

4*45 

387*0 

4-52 

334-1 

111-17 | 

4*42 


High, 414*9 (January 3, 1944) 
low, 343 *6 (January 23. 1963) 


High. 352*2 
(January 3, 1964) 
Low, 279*6 
(January 28,1963) 


-100) 

Bargains 



% 1 


Marked 

61/10*2 

-49/10*2 

y c\ 


57/3 

44/l' 2 

4' 2 g 

Consols 


21/6 

I7/M 2 

6*2 0 

Yield 

14,958 

87/3 

82/3 

7l/4'i 

B l/T*a 

7'20 

7 d 

5-B6 

82/- 

61/7'j 

67 3 a 

5*87 

13,983 

60/- 

48/1'j 

4 a 

5*88 

14,438 

„ 44/3 

, 37/9 

3'jo 

5*89 

17,302 

|£255 |4 

£71*16 

$2 *10 c |l 

5*89 

14,397 

57/9 

1 37/9 

I 9 c I 

5-88 

13,730 

37/63 4 

|Qlt 

33/1 '2 
52/6 
,£l6 'l 

4 4a 
7*2 b 

II/- b 


Prices, 1963-64 
High I Low 


SKg 

IJ'*“ 

95', 

98'5,« 

®s 

SSL 
82" u 
104*, 

68'i 

725,. 

I02l 4 
72' 4 
64*,. 

64*1,. 

% 

S‘“ 

B4'i,. 

68'5|. 

7, Ii* J._ 

Prices, 1963-64 


99'. 

96 3 ), 

907. 

90*. 

91 

95i 4 

85*. 

92'. 

78 

77 

755. 

97'. 

60*4 

643, 

91*4 

64*4 

57l 4 

56*2 

48c 2 

41*4 

407, 

8I«. 

78', 

615, 

64*2 


High 

Low 

9I*« 

863, 

105*2 

96 

72 

57*2 

106 

100 

81 

71 

95 

91*4 

71 

55*2 

93*4 

B7i 2 

96’, 

$ 2*4 

100*, 

96 

101*4 

96*2 

52*2 

463 4 

98*, 

90*, 

100 

95 


■RITISH FUNDS 

GUARANTEES STOCKS 


Exchequer 2h% .1963-64 

Savings Bonds 3% .1955-65 

Savings Bonds 2* 2 %.1964-67 

Funding 3% .1966-68 

Conversion 3*i%.1969 

Victory 4%.....1920-76 

Savings Bonds 3% .1960-70 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Saving! Bondi 3%.1965-75 

Treasury 3'j%.1977-80 

Treasury 3*s%.1979-81 

Funding 5',%.1982-84 

Redempthm3%.1986-96 

Funding I' 2 %.1999-2004 

Treasury 5» 2 %.,2008-12 

Consols 4% .after Feb. 1957 

War Loan Vj%........ after 1952 

Conv. 3*2%.after Apr. 1961 

saury 3% .after Apr. 1966 

Consols 2']%. 

Treasury 2' 2 %.after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 3% .1968-73 

British Electric 3' 2 %.1976-79 

British Gas 3% .1990-95 

British .Tranagort 3%.. . . . 19784 8 

DOMINION AND 


Australia 3<*%.... 

Australia 6%. 

Ceylon 4% . 


Price, 

Feb. 

5, 

1964 


High, 117*95 (January 3, 1964) 
Low. 95*58 (January 28. 1963) 


Price, 

Feb. 

12. 

1964 


97«S,. 

93',* 
96* 
88 ', .* 
947. 
805,* 
79*4 
777,* 
98', 
63 
64U 
925,* 
66 *, 
58*, 
59', 
50 3 4 
427, 
427, 

85 

80', 

63*2 

i1 3 ji^ 


9727,2 

96* 

87*3,.- 

947, 

nX 

VtX 

92*4* 

65 3 4 

585. 

587, 

503, 

S»„ 

79**14 

633.. 

I 65*^1 


Net Red. 

Gross Red. 

Yield. 
Feb. 12, 
I964f 

Yield, 
Feb. 12, 

1964 

rd. 

{ T. d. 

18 9 

3 17 II / 

6 6 

10 

14 4 

16 6/ 

14 II 

19 

13 

1 

14 


49/3 

38/3 

36/3 

76/6 

57/6 

16/3 

16/3 

18/3 

41/6 


5 13 


13 10 
13 II 


Southern Rhodesia 4*i %.., 
Agricultural Mortgage 5%.. 

Birmingham 4* 4 %. 

Bristol 5% .!. 

r_i j _ei.Dj 


Middlesex 5^%^* *.* * * * ■ ■ • •■■■ • ; 

NEW YORK PRICES 



Price, 

Price. 

Red. Yield, 

KS 

Feb. 5, 

Feb. 12, 

Feb. 12. 

1964 

1764 

1964 




s. d. 

..1965-69 

89*2 

87*2 

8 6/ 

,.1974-76 

I02 5 , 

102’, 

16 61 

..1973-75 

69 

69 

9 61 

..1974-80 

100*,* 

100*2* 

17 01 

..1978-81 

72 

71 

Op 

..1965-67 

94’| 

94’, 


..1987-92 

58 

55*2 


..1959-89 

88 

B73 4 


..1967-70 

74*2 

74*2 


..1971-73 

96*8 

963, 


..1976-79 

77*2 

97*4 


after 1920 

48* 

47*4* 


..1980-83 

73', 

93 


.1980 

_.7 7 '|. 

97*. 



AND INDICES 



Feb. 

Feb. 


Feb. 

Fab. 



5 

12 


5 

12 



$ 

$ 


$ 

$ 


Atch. Topeke.. 

. 28 

28*, 

Chrysler. 

38’, 

42 

Inter. Paper .. 

Can. Pacific.... 

• &*• 

34', 

Col. Palmolive.. 

393, 

37*4 

Kennacott.... 

Pennsylvania ... 

, 29’, 

303, 

Crown Zeller... 

553 4 

5534 

Litton Inds.... 

Union Pacific .. 

. 40 

39’, 

Distillers Seag... 

49 

4734 

Monsanto .... 

Amer. Electric. 

' 1 4I * 

423, 

Douglas .. 

24*, 

t M '4 

Nat. Distillers. 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

. 143*, 

148*2 

Dow Chamical.. 

69 

68*4 

Pan-American 

Cons. Edison... 

. 83*4 

82>4 

Du Pont. 

1255 

2633, 

Procter Gamble 

Int. Tel. A Tel.. 

. 55 

553, 

East. Kodak .... 

IM 6 I 4 

'1193, 

Radio Corpn.. 

Western Union 

. 33', 

323 4 

Ford Motqr .... 

50*4 

53', 

Sears Roebuck 

Alcoa. 

. 74’, 

7S', 

Gen. Electric ... 

877, 

893, 

Shell Oil. 

Aluminium .... 

. 28’, 

28*4 

General Foods.. 

88 

88*4 

Socdny-Mobll. 

Amer. Can. 

. 41 <2 

4I*« 

General Motors. 

77*, 

783, 

Stand. Oil Ind. 

Am. Smelting.. 

. 90'i 


Goodyear. 

41*2 

42*2 

Stand. Oil N.l. 

Am. Viscose ... 

. 883, 

88 

Gulf Oil. 

50*4 

49’, 

Union Carbide 

Anaconda. 

. 46 

46', 

Heinz.'. 

, 43 

42*4 

U.S. Steal .... 

Beth. Steel .... 

. 3334 

33*2 

Int. Bus. Mach... 

1536 

146 

West. Electric. 

Boeing. 

4 39’, 

40 

Int. Harvester... 

61 

61 

Wool worth... 

Celanese. 

. SB’s 

593 4 

Inter. Nickel ... 

72*2 

73’, 

Xerox. 


Feb. 

5 

$ 

32*. 
76*4 
70', 
63*. 
245, 
593 4 
805, 
106 
1011 8 
46 7 , 
705, 
63*4 
813,* 
122 
545, 

3 1 3,» 
7I j 4 


Feb. 

12 

$ 

313. 
793 4 
71 *4 
63', 
237, 
65 
80*2 
1055, 
1033, 
46', 
723, 
63*4 
803 4 
I25>2 

I * 1 

76', 


Standard and Poor'* Indices (I94I-43«I0) 


'42$ 

IndujRrJah 

Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yield 

Govt 

Yield 

% 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

% 

•f *06 

2*98 

41*09 

430 

67*31 

3*31 

86*05 

4*18 

SI *4T 

2*97 

41*11 

4-30 

67*79 

3*29 

67*26 

4-15 

8108 

2*98 

41*12 

4*30 

67*09 

3*32 

87*36 

4*15 

81*21 

2*99 

41*00 

4-31 

67-25 

3*32 

87*36 

4* 14 

82*14 

,2*96 

41*29 

4*38 

67*49 

3*31 

87*46 

4*13 


1964 


Jan. 15 
„ 22 
.. 29 
Fab. 5 
„ 12 

425 Jndaatr Jah ;*-44lgly 82-14 (Feb. 12, 1964). . Low. 65 *48 (Jan. 2, 1963), 


W?- 

62/- 

49/6 

11/9 

M /6 

14/6 

31/- 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 


r* b 

54 b 
74 b 

7*2 b 

7 h 
6 ht> 

8 b 
6 ' 3 b 

112-15 c 

JTi 

74o 

, 5 fz 

mssc 

74« 

24<» 
6*4 b 
8 b 
5 o 
4 a 
4 a 


mmrmmris w 


Prico, 
Feb. 5, 
1964 


$2*50 c 
10 b 
15 b 

5*4 b 
6*40 
3 a 

10 c 

11 b 
22*2 b 


Barclays.. 

Lloyds «....£1 

Martina.... .5/- 

MidUnd.. £l 

Mat Provincial. £1 

Weatminater *B*.£1 

Australia A N. 2. *...£! 
Bk. Lond. AS. Amer..£l 
Bank of Montreal... .$10 
BankofNawS. Wales. £20 

Barclays O.C.O.£l 

Chartered.£ I 

Hongk’g. A Shang. . .$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10 /— 

Royal Bk. Canada-$10 

Standard Bank. £1 

Hambros..5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schroders. £1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking ...5/- 
Mereantlle Cradle .. .5/- 
United Domins. Tit.. .5/- 


51/7*2 

46/l'j 

17/44 

73/14 

63/1', 

63/104 

58/- 

. 29 l 9 

, w 

£ 46 /- 

*45/-* 
32/6 
31 /- 
63/- 

88 

!!£' 3 

32/- 


Prica. 
Fob. 12. 
1964 


50/7*2 
45/4*2 
17/6 
71/7*2 
62/6 
61/10*2 
58/6 
, 40/9 
£23*18* 
57/9 
33/6 
54/9 

«7- 

31/6 

31/- 

62/- 

51/6 

12/9 

13/9 

14/10*2 

31/6 


Yield. * 


3*95 
4*41 
4*00 
4 19 
4*48 
4*30 
4*10 

4 91 
3*02 
2*77 
5*30 
5*48 
4*03 
3*67 
3*13 
6*70 

3 57 . 
282** 
2-58 
4*85 
4-31 
4-55** 

5 >04 
4*21 


15/74 12/14 

17/7*2 12/9 

14/6 13/- 

29/2* 4 21/9 

23/9 16/10*2 

25/4*2 18/- 

66 /- 49/6 

27/- 22/6 

19/9 15/104 


I Ilf 
0 Ilf 
I 7 f 


66/6 

26/6 

34/3 

13/9 

16 /- 

30/- 

28/14 

21 /- 

24/24 

19/9 

44/- 

50/- 

17/3 

27/6 

29/6 

50/6 

54/10*2 

35/4*2 

16/9 

73/- 

37/9 

66/7*2 

61/9 

69/3 

17*,* 

41/9 

32/6 


46/7'j 

19/104 

18/6 

S£ 

16/4*2 

!8/93 4 

15/3 

29/1*2 

36/5*4 

14/- 

22/1*2 

17/6 

39/6 

43/- 

27/3 

13/3 

53/4*2 

28/6 

45/- 

46/6 

Jr* 

88 u 


4 a 

9 b 

Allied Breweries .. 

..5/- 

15/- 

15/4*2 

4 23 

l* 2 

4 a 

9*2$ 

Baas, Mitchells A B. 

..5/- 

16/6 

16/9 

4*03 

2 2 

7 'jb 

4*2 0 

Charrington Unitod 

..5/- 

13/9 

14/6 

■4-14 

•'i 

14*2 c 

5 a 

Distillers. 

.10/- 

25 /U 2 

25/10*2 

4 06**! 

* 3 

61) a 

12*2 b 

Guinness. 

.5/- 

13/4*2* 

23/9 

411** 

\\ 

10 b 

5 a 

Harveys .. 

-.5/- 

18/1*2 

18/- 

4-17 

1*2 

10 c 

5 0 

Scottish A Newc. Brew. £1 

61/6 

61/6 

3 25 

D* 

6 a 

15 b 

Watney Mann.. 4 .. 
Whitbread ‘A* .... 
BUILDING. PAMT. 

..5/- 

24/9 

25/1*2 

4-ia 

2 

10 b 

5 0 

5/- 

Ctc. 

17/- 

17/- 

4*41 

|3< 

5'e b 

3 a 

Associated Portland 

. £1 

59/4*2 

' 59/6 

2-80 


9 c 

-4*2 a 

British Plaster Bd.. 

10/- 

22/911 

j 23/- 

3*91 

l*< 

16 a 

7 a 

Richard Costain ... 

.5/- 

29/4'j 

30/7*2 

2 61 


IU 3 C 

3*20 

Crittal! Mfg. 

.5/- 

13/1*2 

*3/1*2 

4 44 

2-; 

16*2 b 

6 a 

International Paints 

.4/- 

14/6 

14/9 

6 10 

"2 

5 a 

IVib 

London Brick. 

.5/- 

20/- 

27/9* 

3* 15 

2< 

10 c 

10 c 

Rugby Portland ... 

Wall Paper. 

CHEMICAL 

.5/- 

26/- 

25/3 

1 98 

2*4 

5 a 

12 b 

-5/- 

17/8*4 

l7/9 3 4 

4 77 

h 4 

II * 2 b 

4*2 0 

Albright ft Wilson. 

.5/- 

22/9 

1 23/l'a 
'! 18/9 

4*32 

l 3 4 

5 a 

10 b 

Borax Defd. 

..$/- 

17/10*2* 

4 00 

2 

5 a 

6 b 

Fisons... 

..£1 

41/- 

1 41/3 

4 85 

**4 

7*2 b 

4*4 0 

ICI. 

..£1 

43/6 

45/4*2 

4-41* 

1*4 

6*4 b 

3340 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERY ft STORES 

15/3 

16/3 

3*08 

1*4 


9 b 
5 b 
55*0 

31 *4 c 
20 c 
8 b 
35 c 
214 c 
10*. a 

♦ips 

t222 3 a 


4 a 
2 a 

H 1 * b 

10 a 
I4** a 

5 a 

11 * 4 a 
7*2 0 

29*8 b 

t3*i <* 

f3»4<J 

j0i 4 b 

fI8'jb 


Boots Pure Drug-5/- 

Montague Burton... 10/- 

Debenhams.10/- 

G.U.5. 'A'.5/- 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lewit's Invest. Ttt.... 4/- 
Marka A Spencer ‘A* 5/- 
Umted Drapery . .. .5/- 

Woolworth.5/- 

OIL 

British Petroleum ... .£1 

Burmah Oil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl 

Shell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar. 10 /- 


23/- 23/- 

22/- 23/- 

41/44 40/6 

46/3 46/14 

28/3 30/4*2 

13/4*2 13/44 

61/3 60/104 

31/- 31/74 

57/9* 57/7*2 

56/4*2 j 59/4*2 
62/3 I 64/3 
£•7*811 !£I74|| 

39/10411. 40/1*2 
26/9 | 26/- 


2-83 

3*04 

4*94 

3*39 

4*94 

3*89 

2*87 

3*43 

3*47 

6*42 

6*99* 

3*59 

6 ll*i 


2 'i 

\\ 

i' 1 

14 

2 

7*. 

ih 

• 4 

3': 

14 

2 'i 

2'i 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


! l 

| Fob. 5 Feb. 121 


' Feb. 5 ! Feb 121 


. Feb. 5 Feb. 12 


FRANCE 

Air Liquid®... 
Banquede Paris 
Citroen ...... 

F. Petrofe.. 
Cie. G. d’Eect. 
Machines Bull. 

Pechiney. 

Printcmps .... 
Rhone-Poulenc 

S.I.M. 

Saint-Gobam.. 

Usinor. 

Index ... 
High .... 

Low . 

Dec. 31 

ITALY 

Ass Generali 


Frcs. 
846 
365 4 
138 
261 
57S 

Is? 

331 
347 
321 
257 
149 
100 3 
107-2 
9$ 9 
1963 = 


Frcs, 


GERMANY 

A.E.G. 

Bad’che.Anilin. 

Bayer. 

Commerzbank. 
Dautscha Bank. 
Hoechst Farb... 
Kundenkredit . 
Loawenbrau,.. 
Mannesmann .. 

— Siemens. 

252*5 Thyssen*Huette 
148 ? 

98*9 
(13.1.64) 

(6.1 .64) 

*100. 


362 

146 

272 

572 

176 

182 

340 

338 

328 


442 
1,120 
220 
595 

. 195. 

Volkswagen ... 580 I 590 

Herstatt Index 103-99 105 -22 

High . 104-83 (3.2.64) 

Low . 83-11 (26.2.63), 

Dec. 31, 1959** 100. 


& 
556 
592 
550 
556 
515*1 
443 
1,110 
215 
598 
1 98 '3 
580 


& 


% 

I 525J 4 


% HOLLAND 

4934 A.K.U. 

566*2 Bijenkorf. 895 899 , 

610*2 Heinekens .... 4SI , 465'^ 

552 intorunia (FI.50) JFI.206 (FI.207 
557 K.N.Hoogoven 592*4 595 

5247, Kan. Zout-Ket. I 8194 1 843 

Philips (FI.25).. IFI.I49 FI 149 6 
Robeco (FI.50). |FI.233 "1.234 
Rotterdam Bk. 350 

Thomassen & D. 749'^J 

Valeurop.... 

Zwanenberg . 


Breda. 1 4,785 

Edison. 3,160 

2.236 

Fmsider. 

a Central*... 
Montecaum... 

Motta. 

Olivetti. 

‘irelli S.p.A.,. 
Rmascente.... 

Sma Viscosa. 

Index ... 

High.... 

Low . 


Lire Lire 
95.050 96.190 


892 
10.050 
1.992 
17,650 
2,164 
4,929 
550 
4,705 
504*85 
673-06 


4.700 
3,182 
2,189 

900 

10.300 

2,020 

17,800 

2,140 

4.945 

569 

4.700 
505*82 
1.1.63) 


BELGIUM Frcs. Frcs. 

Arbed. 29,300 29,825 

Bque.Nat.deBel 11,675 11,750 
Bque. Soc. Gen. 3,905 
Cockerill -Oug. 2,470 
Espernnce Long, 5,480 

Hoboken.117,100 

Innovation .... 6.660 

Photo Gavaert . 2,715 


06 (I 
526-25(8.10.63 
1950** 100) ‘ 


Sidro. 

Soc Generate.. 

Soflna. 

Un. Miniore I/ID 
Index ... 
High.... 


1,016 


3,900 

2,446 

5,430 

16,725 

6.650 

2,780 

1,054 


Index ... 

345-4 

High.... 

358-7 

Low . 

320-7 

1953* 

*100. 

SWEDEN 

Ki. 

Alfa Laval B.... 

340 

Asea. 

310 

Elekirolux .... 

159 

EricisonB.Kr.35 

169 

Skand. Bari ken. 

261 

Sv, Cellulose... 

254 

Sv. Handelsbank 

271 

Tandstk.BKr.50 

, 175 


350', 

. . 763 

|FI. 74-1FI. 72 Ij 
938*2 *0 a 

- * J42 9j 


16.075 15.875 
0,590 8,720 

864 838 

135-18 133 ’96 
137-82 ((6.1,641 NORWAY 
II9-8S (3,l,63)\ BergdniPriv’bk. 
Dec. 31, 1953-100. 1 Borrqgeard.... 

nvpriK ftforo. a 


(9.9.611 

(3./.6J'] 


kr, 

340 

303 

159 

169 

255 

253 

272 

2 l”}\ 


Index ... 216-44 -■ ..1 

High.... 21305(29 J4M 

Low. 162 -02 (M* 3 1 

Dec. 29, 195**700- 


, % 
202 
193 
231 


* Ex dividend. t Tax free. t Assumed average life, 7 years. f the net redemption yields allow for tax ar 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. V Ex rights. $1 Equivalent to 8-6 tterlint 

(a) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year’s dividend, (el To earliest date, (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (0 To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or 
(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia A Nyasaland Stock Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange 


























































































flfE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 15, 1964 

LONDON : NEW YORK : FRANCE 
[GERMANY : HOLLAND : ITALY 
BELGIUM : SWEDEN : NORWAY 


66 ) 


1963*44 


H»*h 


Low 


44/t’i 

0/3 

10/3 ' 

40/1<2 

31/3 

H/3 

3i/i '2 : 
75/1' 2 
■ 11/6 
99/3 
15/8'4 
U/I'l 
13/9 

BO/6 ’ 
»/» 
78/- 
20/3 
,50/1' 2 
tfMO'j , 
J3I0', 
■0/9 
26 '- 
10/9 

’5/3 

9/6 

o/9 

12 /- 

U/0% 

'7/9 

»i /6 
18/- 
16 / 1 1 j 

>7/10*2 

7/6 

r 6 

58 /- 

|?fl/9 

5 

I 6'1,4 
■3/6 
V (6 
/ 3 

15/9 

3 

«'■ 

40'6 
03/- 

»'4'j 
18/71, 
95/6 ’ 
35/9J, 
B/11'4 
101/3 
?5/6 
36/Mj 
36/- 
40'- 
*>/7* 2 
e.'ioij 
n,nrj 


107/ 

[«7/ 


Lut Two 

Dividends 
(«) (*») te) 


4/9 ■ m 3 

88 ,3 . 55/6** 

7/334 i Rfl * 

91 - 74/6 

4/9 M/3 

tb/ll'i , J0/3 
10*2 * 29/3 
78/3 35/- 

69/4*2 M/3 

hi/- ;•**/- 
85/7*2 44/3 

l9'3*4 8/7% 

519 31/6 

47/6 : 53/- 

(,9/9 44/f‘j 




34/4*2 
29/7*2 
5/8*4 
27/4*2 
24/3 
14/- 
27/- 
56/6 
$5/6 
70/3 
II/ 10 *? 
fO /6 
U>/6 
67/1*2 
14/6 
65/- 
15/9 
39/9 
, 49/- 

26/IO'j 

52/- 

16/9 

•3/- 

23/9 
V- 
43/6 
8/6 
10/6 
14/7*2 
72/9 
31/9 
10 /- 
44/6 
, 5/ll't 
: i4/- 
49/3 
23/9 
37/6 

5 

40/9 

\ih 

1 3S/9 
9 % 6 

,3 ;c 

«/?. 

84/9 

I5/4*, 

•4/1*2 

13/6 

24/- 

20/8*4 

28/6 

73/4 « 2 

•3/3^ 

i 18/014 


1 * 4 * 
!3%C 

4 ff 
7*2* 

5 0 
17 t 

5 6 
91 c 

8 %b 

6 0 t 

9 a • 

2%t J 

$%fl 1 

6*2 b 1 
»3%e 

4*5 b 

7 b 
3 0 

10 * « i 
7« 2 b j 
• 5 c 

t r-s 

■JM 

3 a 

■ 8*26 

6 6 

11 b 

4 n 
ft 36 c 

12 b 
7 b 
7 0 
2%0 
3*4 a 
12*3 b 
(6 b 


t 2 a 

9 b 
II b 
10 % b 

5 0 

10 c 

11 0 
16% c 

4*« b 
5% a 

85 c 

25 b 


22*2 b 
15 b 
100 c 
, 25 c 
tl08 c , +20 
|t23I *4 r |t252i, : 
IS a 
7%o 


% 

6*4 b 

4*2 0 

6 b 

• 9*4 b 
12 * x b 

7 a 

3 a 

1 1 1 
4%o 

10 b 
10 b 
11-4c 
21 % b 

3*40 

17% c 

4 *)0 

4 a 
9 b 

20 b 
2*5 0 

6 0 
tS b 
t3 a 

7»2a 

5 a 
4*2b 
4*2 a 
5 a 
5 a 

12 b 
5 a 

4 a 

3 a 

7 b 
7*j b 

10 b 
10 a 

5 a 

• 2' 2 C 

(0 fl 

4 a 

t4 b 
7*j a 
2*50 

5 a 
TO b 

3 a 

2 b 
10 a 

• 0 
+ 10 % b 

13% b 
10 b 

40% a 
20 a 
t* 6 %q 
12*50 
U %<2 
50 a 

• I 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


ELECTRICAL A RADIO 

' A;«.l.£1 

- B.LCC.<.Cl 

Crompton Parkinson 5/- 

, Oho.10/- 

E.MJ.W/- 

1 Elliptc-AutoJnation.. ,5/- 

Enflbh Electric .Cl 

Genera) Electric.Cl 

I C, A. Parsons.£1 

Philips Limb War** (OIL 

Please* ..10/- 

Pye (Cambridge) . .3/6- 
Radlo Rentals ... 

A. ReyrOUe. 

Thorn Electrical. 


PHce. 
Fdb. 5. 
! 1964 


$ /g# 

j?'* 

"4i 

»/* 44/? 

tt'.g'a ,146/3 ■ 
g 4, j ! 17/4% 

Ss gg. 

< 4/9 w- 

k- *185/- 
^ 1st I03 4 

b T 

I & 

I ■'&, 


5 a 
7‘ 2 a 

20 c 

6 c 

4 c 

5 a 
I 2 *j c 

6 b 
+2*2 o 

15% c 

4 7 ,50 

5 c 

9 c 

60 b 

10 a 
IS a 
80 a 
70 o 
33 0 

6 a 
106 0 

6 0 
13% a] 
20 o | 

6 %a I 
NM o , 

, 100 o 
W -90 e 

10 b 
55 c 


11*46 

5 b 
I2%b 
20 
1*2 4 

4 c 
I7* 2 b 

5 0 
5 a 

tS b 
5i 6 a 
103,4b 
2 %n 

4 a 

40 a 
17%i» 
20 b 
36 b 
120 b 
33 b 

5 _ 
155 b 

j 36i 3 b 
80 6 
! 16*26 
, 7%6 

> 200 b 
fa-25 c . 
1 7%a 

5 a 
,30 a 


- ‘5/— 
...£l 

kmcmeering 

Babcock & Wilcox. .£1 

John Brown.£1 

Cammed Laird.5/ 

Internet. Combust. . .5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

John Thompson.5/- 

Coventry Gauge.... |0/- 

AKred Herbert.£1 

Allied Ironfoundors.. .£l 

Avorys.<1 

B.S.A.10/- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Davy-Aihmore.5/- 

Guest Keen.£1 

Head Wrightson.5/- 

Metal Box.£1 

Hensome 5 Mnrles 5/» 
Rerrold Chains .. £1 

Tube Investments.. .. £i 

Vickers .£1 

Ward (Thos. W.).£1 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
Woodall-Duck ham. • .5/- 
POOD 6 TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/— 
Assoc. British Foods, I/- 

Bovril.£1 

l Brooke Bond ‘B’ ... 5/- 

Fitch Lovoll.2/6 

International Stores, .5/- 
}„ Lyons ’A’.. . .£1 

Ranks Hovis .. 10/- 

Spillers.5/- 

Tate & Lyle.£1 

Tesco Stores .I/- 

Unigate.5/- 

Brit. Amer. Tobac . 10/- 

Gallaher. 10/- 

Impariai Tobacco.£1 

INSURANCE 

Britannic. 5/- 

Commercfcif Union ,5/- 
Eqwlty A Law Life ..5/- 
General Accident .. .5/- 
GUArdiftA a . a . * * . 5 /t 

Legal & General 5/- 

Northcrn & Empl.£1 

Peart.5/- 

Prudential A’.4/- 

Royal ..5/- 

Royal Exchange .... £1 

1 Rotors a aircraft 

♦ Birfield ..S/- 

j British Motor... 5/- 

Jaguar Cara 'A'. . .5/- 

I Rolls-Royce **-CI 

. 10 /- 


10 /- 

.£1 

..5/- 

10/- 


Rootes Motors 'A' 

Ley land Motors 
Brinot Aeroplane 
Hawker STddcley. 

Dowty Group... 

Dunlop Rubber . 

Joseph Lucas..... 

Pressed Steel.. .. 

Triplex HoldTnjn . 

Anglo-American.... 10/- 
Conaoltd. Gold Fields £1 

Genera l Mining.£1 

Union Corporatioi .2/6 
Froe State Geduld .5/- 
W; Driefontein.... 10/- 
Wenem Deep ‘A'. , ,£1 
Western HoloiAga . . 5/- 

Winkelhaak.10/- 

Chartered.15/- 

Rhod. Anglo-Amer, 10/- 
iRnod. Selection Tst.... £1 
.TepgwqrlkA Copt* *.«W/- 
De Beers Defd. Reg. 5/- 

Internat. Nickel-n.p.v 

; bondd^mrA..4/- 

R.T.Z.10/- 

Troneh ■ ■ . ..5/- 


'Wv, 

\p 

76/- 
19/3 
71/9 
17/9 
45/- 
6(/4*i 
29/7*2 
61/- 
17/- 
• 8 / 1 % 

|T* 

■M/3 
• 0/6 

• 0/634 

• 4/9 
75/3 
32/6 
13 /- 

i 50/6 
6/6 
14 /- 
51/9 
24/9 
43/6 

: 42/9 

l 36/6 
9* 2 

\X 

■ 36/6 
85/6 

17/9 

30/6 

5/IO' 2 

*00/6 

• 9/10*5 
31/9 
32/3 

, 34/6 
74/M a 

• 3/9 

1 31/4% 

206/3 
84/9 
|l3t/3 
1 79/6 
,••!/•% 
91/• % 

'•» 

!' W 

w 

28/9* 


1964 


Yield, 
Feb. «. 
1964 


39/6 

80/3 

40/6 

% 
63/6 
6|/3 , 
(32/3 
' 86/4% 
•6/4*2, 
40/6 
43/9 

61M 

! <6/3 
M/6 
I 9/6 

<r 

i 31/9 

I, 


w 11 


»/- 

•6/611 
75/- 
43/9 
44/1i» 4 
44/6 
68 /- 
, 63/3 
133/- 

ap 

65/6 

40/- 

38/-* 

9/9 

34/9 

27/6 

JI/9 

•03/1 

90/9 
• 4/3 
12/3 
10/9* 

! 69/3 
I 19/3 
1 70/6 
18/- 
45/- 
61/9 
! 30/- 
| 61/- 
! 16/9* 

' »a/i'a 

' 27/7'j 
7/- 

44/- 

II/- 

10 / 6 " 

14/9 

13/3 

53/4' 2 

6/6 

14/1*2 

52/3* 

24/3 

42/-* 

5>i4 

41/9 

5/4 

60/3 

142/6 

10*8 

31*4 

36/6 
, «S/9 

1 17/- 
) 16/6 
1 89/7*2 
30/3*4 
5/934 
100/7% 

: 20/9 
32/3 
33/6 


|106/IO*i 
l 84/6 

1 81/- 

• • 1/3 
1 90/- 

1 46/10*2 

• 63/9 
11/4*2 

1 61/3* 

I *0/3 
I* «/4»i 
, «/- 
248/9 
'$146 
, 12/7*2 
28/9 

24 /- 


I (i 4b 1 Angfd-Norpess...... £1 46/6 ,1 47/9 

*7c, )-2 0 Brit, A Cort/weahh. 10/1 30/- 19/6 

ill c f c ; Cdnard.£) 17/3, 16/10% 

B c | B c Furness Withy.... v ,.£l H/4% 31/9 

7 b| S’% IPAODe1d.:....^:!ci 34/A . 36/4%. 

3 c ! lUyelRUU,,...£1 >6/1% 15/10% 


5- 1 

3- : 

^45 

fs6 

4*00 

iS 

5* 

2 41 
2 18 

3 45 

S:8 , 

1-53441 

4;50 

5 79 

6 1$ 

4- n 
7-27 

3 >5 
4*50 
4*52 
4-82*^ 
4*41 i 
5 26 
5*11 

5 12 

4 62 
4*16 

3 23 
4-44 
4'44 

4 53 

6 67 

4 51 

6- 72 

5 79 

4 52 

3 57 

5 45 

4 45 

3 93 

4 S8 
4 19 
4 44 
3 77 
517 

3 08* 
4*96 

6 41 
7*22 

7 46 

4 10 

5 39 
2 07 
2 90 
3*70 

2 56 

3 37- 

4 23 

3-87 

4 34 

4 37 

2 94 
606 

1 12 

3 96 

2 75 ; 
4*47 ' 

5 78 1 

6 82 ! 
3*SI • 

IU 1 

• ■79 
3*31 **, 


4- 83 1 
8 28 , 

5- 36 I 
3*58 j 
8*54 1 
7*33 i 
4 27 
7*33 
.6*08 
12*24 1 
12-OBh 
»0*97h I 
6 25 , 
6*08 
2-75 
70*7 ; 
5*22 

( 0 ) 

, 2 09 
4*97 
4*74 
5*04 

i;S 


Cotei 




Prt9e», 1963-64 
w»h : Uw 


last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (bHO 


4>ROBt9A#Y ' 


.Pnqfc fricA 
Feb. 5, Feb. 12, 
(964 1964 


k m 


U, 

2 

2 

Hi 

2 

2 

r« 

1 * 

• % 

•*4 

1 

•% 

2 

• % 
• % 

!’* 

ill 

2% 

2 

• 4 
3 

2*4 

1% 

»*2 

2 

24 

•% 

2*4 

•% 

14 

2 

»% 


2»/9 v : 16/3 

20/9 14/6 

46>| 15/3 

3®? 

•a/- 4 j' tT 

•6W*, f 9/9% 


2.7/J 

28/2*4 

i $»4 


47/3, 

34/9 
36/9 
50/6 

■S^-isst, 

sr-'w 

36/1* 2 27/4 

60/9 41/7*, 

28/1*1 18/6 
66/3 31/7*2 

28/ W* a 24/6 
29/43/ 23/6 
24/1*2 I *6/1%' 
26/1% 21/6 
55/- 45/- , 

3J/I4 , 29/3 
4*%t 




45/6 

46/3 

65/6 

•7/114 

31/6 

59/- 

19/6 

44/- 

71/- 

24/3 

59/6 

63/6 

31/3 

25/7', 

34/- 

18/9 

27/6 

46/3 < 

35/3 

30/6 


! 35/10*2 
1 48/9 
14/9 
18/10*3 
49/2*4 

I »5/4 
I 33/9 
I 46/- , 

I 19/14 
45/6 
53/3 

21/- 

17/6 

10/7% 

9/9 

19/3 

32/- 

26/- 

21/3 


48/r' 7 28/10*2 

32MO% , 22/3 
45/9 ! 36/- , 

77/9 52/2*f 

97/- 71/1 

32/6 19/9 

27/6 ,14/10*3 

18/- 9/4*1 

50/10*3 39/9 

13/6 8/7*, 


25/9 

$8/7*3 

22/24 

i!; »/I 

' w/l 
22/6 
i’% 34 / 6 

?■ 

i* a 7 / 3 


I 21/9 
1 45/6 
! 15/3 
I 19/- 
| 27/4*^ 
I 33/6 
{ 66 /- 
I 16/9 
26/3 

, 32/4 

i 24/- 
, 5/4*1 

4/7% 
64/6 


b 

14^ 

■BM 

d 

7 b 
2 B ' (| 0 

8 l # b 

16 e 

6 *i 0 

3 0 
45 c 

* 04 b 
5 a 
, 4*40 
12 b 

• 1*4 c 
6%b 
* 7*30 
16% b 
25 c 

* 2 %b 

4 a 

P‘ji 3 J 

, 10 b 

I tl0%b 

15 b 

22 * ib 

12 b 
II * 3 b 
9%c 
14 b 

5 b 
20 e 

7*» 0 
II 6 
10 b 

Nd 0 

2 a 

3 0 
NU c 

6*4 b 

124 b 

4 0 

4 0 

5 a 
5 b 

5 0 

8 a 
7 4 b 

6 c 
7*i 0 
6 % b 
2 0 


8*i b 

55 c 
6*4 o 
8*3 b 
31 c 
12*7 0 
10*3 b 
4%b 
7* t +a 


mhb 

g 1 

30 b 
30 b 


: 2 % >■./.. 

20 0 Assoc. TelevislbA ‘A* 5/- 16/4> 2 

16 a Beecham Group. ,, . f 5/- 41/6 

| ? + 3*30 Booker Bros, McC, 10A- 22/3 

■ 3*341 British Match.£1 41/I *3 

■ B b British Oxygen.., P . ;4 JA /6 

3 o Brhnh Rope*.S/- . *0/6 

<0^ b Butlin's.I/- I 13/1*1 

5 a DeLaRue. 10 /- 1 35/9 

10 < Drages...,.$/- .27/10*, 

7’tp Gestetner 'A' :.... .5/- 30/3 
7*j b Glaxo.,...10/- 36/3 

IS b Harrisons & Cr. Defd. £1 62/6 

M) 0 Hoover ‘A’.5/- 46/4*i 

7-04 0 Hudson's Bay.£] 99/- 

' 134 b Ilford.5/- 17/9 

i 7'ijb I.C.T.£1 51/- 

1 W a Mecca A’.5/* 28/3 

12**1 -c National Canning. „ ..£1 51/9 

3 '(i j Powell Duffryn ... 10 /- 24/10*3 

29 b Rank Organisation .. 5/- 60/6 

7*20 • Schweppes.5/- 25/6 

25 c Sears .5/- 26/6 

4 '0 Steetley .;.5/- 22/4*i 

8*2 0 ^ ThmmnrTrtHng ... . 4/- 21/(0% 

8 b 1 Turner & Newall. . ..£( 51/3 

10 69 0 ! Unilever ..5/- 33/3 

9 a ! Unilever N.V.128. 9% b 

6 0 United Gbss . . .5/- 13/- 

f 4* b 0 j United Molastas .,. .10/- 39/6 

< PAPER A NEWSPAPERS 

5 o * Financial News.5/- 41/3 

7*, 0 | Finanrial Times , . 5/- 56/6 

' 6 0 Internal. Publishing5/- 16/9% 

i 14 ! News of 1 he World. 5/- 29/. 

1 W. H. Smith & Son A' £1 42/- 

( 10 , Thomson Org'n 5/- 18/6 

5 Bowatc* Paper, . .£1 40/6 

f 26% Bunzl Pulp.5/- 60/6 

15 I Purnell. 5/- 21/9 

5 Reed Paper...£1 56/9 

4 Wiggins Tea|e^.£1 57/- 

12 b Colville* .£1 26/7*2 

7 b Dorman Long.£1 22/3 

6 b Lancashire Steel. £1 21/44 

5 c South Dprham .., .'£1 14/9 

3%n Steel Co. of Wales. .. £1 19/9 

5 a Stewarts A Lloyds.£1 37/10'j 

11 i> John Summers.£1 30/- 

6 b United Steel.£1 24/- 

nxnus 

7 *2 5 English Sewing Cotton■£I 44/3 

5 ft Fine Spinners—--£1 27/9 

124b Lancashire Cotton ... ^£1 44/44 

6*4 0 Courtawldk./£l 88/3% 

15 b West Rid ieg Worsted £1 88/6 

2 *,. <» Woolcombers. £1 26/6 

6 c Bradford Dyers .... .£1 H/IO', 

15 b Calico Printers. 9/- 17/9 

J %0 Coats. Patons & B. .. .£1 47 / 4*3 

II 6 Jute Industries.IQ/- 11/3 

TRUSTS. LAND 6 
PROTCRTV 

5*30 Attbnce Trust. 5/- 24/- 

25 0 BJt.T. ‘A’ Dett.S/- 54/6 

6*46 Cubic A Wireless .. S/- 19/9 

S * 2 0 Philip Hill. 5/~ 19/- 

I04 * 5 Industrial A General $/- 29/- 

20 b City Centro Props. . .5/- 39/- 

4 0 City Land Rear Prop. £1 69/6 

2 n Land Securities.10/- F7/3 

7 * 1,16 Load Cmy Freehld. 10/- 27/4<* 

TEA 6 RUBBER 

+ 2*30 Cons. Tea A Lands .. .£1 50/6 

t3 0 Jokai (Assam).£1 26/9 

12*30 Highlands A Lowlandsl/- 7/- 
7*30 London Asiatic ,2/- ,. 5 / 0*4 

10 0 Unitod Sua Betong , . ',£t 47/- 


20 / 6 * 

16/10% 

43/8*4 

22/6 

10/9 

13/4*2 

Mh 

u/t 

62/6 

m 

wy 

28/9 

50/9 

24/9 

S ?. 

27/0*4 

If 

3S 

39/9 

40/- 
56/6 
*7/2*4 
79'6 
50/6 
19/6 
41/- 
62/- 
22/6 
57/3 
58/- , 

27/6 

22/3 

21/9 

14/6 

19/10*3 

39/10*2 

31/3 

24/9 

47/6 

28/1*1 

44/104 

73/- 

88/6 

27/6 

« 
49/3 
• l/4'j 


W i' 1 

21 /-* 

• 9/- 
29/3 
»/- 
66/9 
16/9 
27/4*2 

49/6 

24/6* 

7/2*4 

5/3 

67/6 


YI6W. 
Feb. 12, 


7-32 
13-33* 
3 43 
7 26 
483 
3 93 

Ify 

-i 

in 


3 62 
5 04 

4 41 
400 
4-93 
3 *-84 
2 21 
4-62 
4*63 

2- 36^ 

3- 89 

4- SI 
3-8B**| 
2-27**| 

5 8B 

6 16 


2 50 

2 65 

5- 24 
& 08 

3 70 
6 IS 

4 88 

rig 

,5-59 

4 83 

8-73 
809 
8 28 

6- 90 
10 06 

8 77 

9 60 
8 08 

5-26 

711 

7- 80 

4- 22 

5- 20 
7-27 
5-19 
5-59 

5 08 
11-43 


2 87 
5 00 

2 98 

3 68 

3 59 
4-20 

4 34 

4- 03 

5- 48 

16 40 
14-66 

10- 43 
14-29 

11- 85 


2 

•*1 

i 1 * 

2 

•% 

[% 

•% 

V 

l y 

1 

•»2 

2*1 

•*4 

1% 

2% 

•% 

ii 1 

ft 

1*4 

1 

2% 

7% 

1* 2 

*% 

2 
I 

1*4 

5" 

1*4 

2*4 


•% 

•% 

I 


2 

•% 

2 


• '4 

<'2 

'% 

»% 

I 

1 


2*2 

•% 

•% 

1% 

•<7 


2 

2 

2 % 

, 1% 

i 1 ’ 

M, 

,3 

2 

1 % 

1*4 

1 

1*5 

, i % 
; 2 
1 

,5*4 

1 


"fSiilOH AND OVEASfiAS UMIT 


Brown,S)tipley: 
EURfr ... .. ... 

ESPAC. 

FRANCIT. 

GERMAC. 

ITAC. 

DENAC 
Colvin BuUeck: 
Biillock Fund... 
Canadian Inv.... 
Canadian fund . 
Dividend Shares 
Develop. Ftnoocei 
Demn Australian 
Onion Walker: 
Can.lnt. Growth 

sar. 

Adtropa . 

Num ... 


*dbruary 12 
£14/6/9 £14/16/9 

A mt 

£10/8/9 £10/17/0 , 
8/11/6 r'le/am * 


£18/11/6 

£7/17/3 

U2/8 

81/3 

138/6 

28/6 

4/2 h 

87/11 

. > nn ' r 

;<m.. 

- ^7/16/2 
* 65/L*/2_ 


<19/3/0 
£8/4/6 ^ 

I I4/I0lg*i 
M/3 ' 

142/6* , 

?/- 
4/5*i 
^2/8* 
86/3 ' 

‘lo/t 


Yield 

KtcinwivL. pfiufi 
190 BflptpAFUAd|V/Sl 

2 10 ^n. Gen. (Can.) 

1-40 CenttirySh (US) 

1 -40 In tor I alia (to.)... 

2 - 30 Intertec (Inti.).., 

1- 50 Maisacbeaetts 

Invest. Tst. (US). 
2*30 Haiipclhii|t1t 

3 23 Growth <US)... 

2* 10 Unifoeds (Gar.),. 

2 - 21 — - -- 


4-58 
4*3 
3-62 
2-58 


TRUSTS 

February 12 


W- 

145/- 

132/1*1 

W 

94/6 


38/6 
138/9 

t 

•26/4*2 +31/10% ; 2-17 


Yield 

2-40 
I -87 

M 

0 B5 


Rnki 

Eurlnvest (EEC).. 
St. HicItatPk 


81/4% 

45/6 


149/9 


71/4-2 

69/6 


158,'- 


2 36 

2-34 
2 21 


brael Unit... 

ReUtaddM A Philip 
HIM: 

Eurunion(Lux. Fr) 
^FtnancO Union 
, (Lux. Fr.) ■... 


(9/10 20,9% 4-00 


1.806 

562 


%879 

584 


2*53 
2 40 


U„ 

Thorn 


V~clda bated im essumetl dlvufadei^AlWIedJfwwfdunt^r 25%.' Assoc. Television, 45%, Bristol AeVpplane, 17%. ■ Be r tnek Oil, 83 * 4 %.^iufelin't. 47%%. Dirtiili . ... 

' ' * 0 %. Lombard Banking, T 2 %%. MonttfU Trust. 17 %% News of the World. * 0 %. Northern'A Emp+oyert*. 24 %. 5 tret» Tnmfpprt; 38 %. tax free. Steerley. 40 * T %. Tesco Stores, 
Eler^icW, 20 %^ TrlpTix Hfoftln*** WnlleVef.lid., 21 4 %. UnRever, W.Y.. ( 0 %. ■ ^ 


_»%%. Gutnne^ i9J^. 
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MONEY. AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


LONDON 


Bank rata (from 
*' 2 %. 3/1/63;.... 
Deposit rata* 

7 days’ notice : 
Clearing banks.... 
Discount houses... 
Local authorities .. 
3 months’ fixed : 

Local authorities .. 
Finance houses .... 
Call money : 

Clearing banks’ 

minimum. 

Day-to-day spread . 


2 

2 - 2' 4 

*'• 

4 3 e 


vX 


Market discount rates 

(3 months’): % 

Treasury bilk .,. 3M|j 

Bank bills .. 3**,*-3 3 *ji 

Fine trade bills.. 5 - 5*2 

eurodollar dope sits : 

7 days' notice... 3**-3 7 s 
3 months'. 3 * 4 — 4 * 4 

Buro-etarllng deposits 

(In Paris) : 

2 days* notice... 3** 1 *—3 ,s ie 

3 months'. 


NEW 

YORK 


Treasury bills: % Market paper: 

February 3. 3-505 Bank bills.. 

„ 10. 3-540 Certs, of deposit 

Forward cover (3 months' ): 

Annual interest cost, US dollars. 

37b 

3 800 

* 7 n-"n 

COVERED ARBITRAGE MARGINS 

Wednesday 

In favour of: 


Treasury bills. 

New York. 

*4 

Prime Bank Bill*. 

New York. 

>4 

Euro-dollar/UK local 



authority loans. 

New York. 

>14 

Euro-dollars/Euro-sterllng- 

London . 

>14 


These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



1 Amount (£ million) j 


91 Day 

Date of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 
Race of 

Allotted 
at Max. 

»96T 

91 Day 1 

Allotment 

Race * 


s. 

d. 


Feb. 8 

190 0 

369 2 

69 

8 04 

13 

Nov. B 

250-0 

450-1 

75 

0-62 

49 

„ 15 

250-0 

412-2 

75 

0-68 

50 

„ 22 

260-0 

426-1 

75 

0-11 

41 

„ 29 

260-0 

452-1 

74 

9-42 

53 

Dec. 6 

260-0 

470-5 

75 

4-58 

22 

.. 13 

240-0 

472-4 

74 

8-89 

45 

20 

220-0 

371-5 

74 

4-54 

34 

27 

240-0 

347-0 

74 

5-08 

62 

1964 
Jan 3 

220-0 

388-9 

74 

4-19 

44 

.. 10 

210-0 

371-6 

74 

3-33 

33 

17 

210-0 

360-3 

74 

3-63 

38 

24 

210-0 

363-3 

74 

3-SI 

36 

,, 31 

200-0 

383-3 

75 

2-01 

10 * 

Feb. 7 

200 0 

404-1 

75 

5-97 

9 


• On February 7th tenders for 91-day bills at £99*. Is. Id. 
secured 9 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £210 million 91-day bills. 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 


Treasury Bills 


Tap 


Ways and Meana 
Advances 


Public 

Dept. 


1963 
Feb. 9 


Nov. 9 
.. 16 


Dec. 7 

.. H 

.. 31 

1964 
Jan. 4 
„ II 
» 16 
.. 25 


2.820 0 1,606 <2 167*0 


3,170-0 

3.180- 0 

3.180- 0 
3.190-0 

3,200-0 

3,210-0 


1,715-4 

1,711-9 

1,710-3 

1,758-0 

1,797-8 
1,822 6 


5,177 7 


Feb. 


3.180-0* 
3,160-0 
3.130-0 
3,100-0 


I 3J070-0 
8 3,030-0 


$052 3 
1,985 9 
4jN5-4 
IV9»7 5 

1,919*8 

1,813-5 


233-7 

266-0 

236-3 

250- 0 

246-3 

251- 9 

393-9 


375-0 

303-2 

327-7 

199-9 

209-8 

204-7 


Bank of 
England 


1- 5 

2 - 0 


0-8 


0-5 


Total 

Floating 

Debt. 


4,615-2 

5.119-1 
5,158 0 
5,128-1 
5,200 0 

5,244-9 

5,284-5 

5,571-7 


5,607-3 

5.449-2 

5.423-1 

5,220-7 

5.199-8 

5,048*3 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

S hort-term interest rates moved up 
smartly last week in London and New 
York. At last Friday’s tender in London, 
the discount syndicate maintained its agreed 
bid at the previous week’s reduced level of 
£99 is. id. even though the Bank of 
England was again making a large applica¬ 
tion on behalf of its customers, presumably 
Commonwealth central banks flush with 
commodity payments. As a result the dis¬ 
count houses’ allotment dropped further to 
9 per cent, the smallest since 1939* while 
the bill rate rose 3.96CL per cent to 
75s. 5.97c!. per cent, as outside tenderers 
came into line. Clearing banks have 
reportedly added less than usual to their 
bill holdings in recent weeks to keep cash 
available for seasonal tax flows, which are 
coming in somewhat later this year than last. 
By cutting their bid at the two latest tenders, 
the discount houses have avoided further 
heavy additions to their already large port¬ 
folios, moved up the rate, and at the same 
time acquired a lower floor from which to 
compete at future tenders. Total applica¬ 
tions of £404.1 million at Friday’s tender 
more than twice covered the £200 million 
bills offered. Next week £210 million will 
be tendered. 

In New York, the average yield on 91-day 
bills rose to 3.540 per cent at Monday’s 
auction from 3.501 per cent a week earlier, 
partly reflecting some decline in demand 
after two recent Treasury refundings. The 
Federal Reserve has been withdrawing from 
the open market as a buyer and is expected 
to become a re-seller of bills in coming 
weeks, which indicates the possibility of a 
further rise in United States bill yields. 

Credit in Lombard Street was generally 
tight through the week and official help was 
given on all days, including Wednesday, 
although conditions on that day eased 
slightly. Call money was generally to 3I per 
cent but rose as high as 35 per cent at 
times. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


(£ million) 

Feb. 13, 
1963 

Feb. 5, 
1964 

Feb. 12, 
1964 

Issue Department ' 1 : 

Notes in circulation. 

2.296-2 

2,407-4 

2,411-9 

Notes in banking dept. 

54-1 

43-0 

38*5 

Govt, debt and securities* . 

2,349-0 

2,449-0 

2,449-0 

Other securities. 

Gold com and bullion. 

0-7 

0 7 

0-7 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

Coin other than gold coin . 

0 3 

0-3 

0-3 

Banking Department : 

Deposits : 

Public accounts. 

12-3 

III 

10-5 

Special deposts. 

Bankers. 

258-5 

242-3 

269-4 

Others. 

71 3 

71-6 

71-8 

Total. 

342-0 

325-0 

351-7 

Securities : 

Government. 

235-6 

248-7 

283 6 

Discounts and advances. 

49-2 

27-1 

23 2 

Other. 

20-6 

23-7 

23-9 

Total. 

305-4 

299*5 

330-7 

Banking department reserve.. 

55-0 

43-8 

39-3 



% 

% 

" Proportion ". 

16 0 

13-4 

III 


* Government debt Is £11.015,100, capita I £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary Issue decreased by £50 million to £2,450 million 
on January 22nd. 


Spot 

Effective Limits February 6 


US $. 

Canadian $. 
French Fr.,. 
Swiss Fr. ... 
Belgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld.. 
W.Ger.Dm. 
Portug. Esc. 
Italian Lire . 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. . 
Norwgn.Kr. 
AustrianSch. 

» Official limi 


2-78-2-82* 

13 622-14-027 
11-94-l2-54 7 i 
137 06- 

142 05 
9-98 3 4-l0-28*2 
II 037-11-365 

1725-1775 
14-27U-I4-70 
I9 06'i-I9 62 
19 -71-20- 30*i 
72-254-73-346 


2-79 3 4-7g 

3 02*e-*4 

13- 71-71*4 
I2 08*e-3g 

139 32*2- 

97'a 

10 083«-09 

11 -IIV- 7 * 
80 15-25 
I74l 3 f- 7 g 

14- 51-51 ” 4 

19- 34» r J t 

20- 03V3# 

72 27-30 


February 12 

3 '02*§-<4 
I3-70V7I', 

l2-l0«2->4 

139-37*2- 

42*, 

10 08*4-09 

ll-ll*s-s B 

80-15-25 
1741*8-7, 
I4-49U 
19-35-35*1 
2p 033 s -s 8 
72 29-32 


One Month Forward 


United States $ . 


3 U-'i*e. pm 

Canadian $. 


3 l*-'i 6 C. pm 
Par-'ic. dis 

French Fr. 


Swiss Fr. 

1 * 4—1 c. pm 

1 1 * 8 - 1 3 ac. pm 

Austrian Sch. ... 


1 15-5 gro pm 

Belgian Fr. 

! 2 c. pm-3c, dis 

Danish Kr. 


3 *' 2 - 2'2 ore pm 
| 1 * 8 - 1 'sc. pm 

Dutch Gld . . . 


W. German Dm. 

. 1-2 lire dis 

! 1*4-1 *4pf. pm 

Italian Lire. 

1 * 4 - 2*4 lire dis 

Swedish Kr. 


| 'i-l ore dis 

Three Months Forward 

United States $ . 

. . . * 4 C. pm 

3 8 -' 4 C- pm 

Canadian $. 

1 i 6 - 3 i*c. pm 

Vec. pm 

French Fr. 

. . 'sc. pm—* 4 C. die. 

'a-^c. dis 

Swiss Pr. 

3 'i- 3 * 4 C. pm 

4 - 3 * 4 C. pm 

Austrian Sch. ... 

23-13 gro. pm 

23-13 gro pm 

Belgian Fr. 

Par-5c. dis 1 

2c. pm-3c, dis 
4-3 ore pm 

Danish Kr. 

1*4-1 'a ore pm 
3 > 8 - 2 * 0 C- pm 

Dutch Gld. 

3*0-3'sc. pm 

W. German Dm. 

3 s e-3*a pf. pm 

1 6 ' 2 - 7'2 lire dis 

4-3'ipf. pm 

Italian Lire . . .. 

, 7 * 4 ~ 8*4 lire dii 

Swedish Kr. 

... 1 l-'i ore pm j 

Gold Price at Fixing 

i ' 4 — - 3 4 ore dis 

s. d per fine oz. 

250/8*2 

250/8*4 

$ per Fine oz.... 

35-08 

35 08 


Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London): % pm 
Security £ (New York): % pm 


'Zt 


IVn 

0 2 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


! 


Ordinary 

Revenue 

Income Tax. ... 
Oth. Inland Rev. 
Customs and 
Excise. 

Total. 

Ordinary 
Expondituro 
Supply Services. 
Ocher. 

Total. 

Sinking Funds.. 


Estimate 

1963-64 


| 2.789,000 
: 940,000 


April I, 
1962, 


Feb. 9. 
1963 


2.124.017 

778,500 


April I, Week Week 

1963, ended ended 

to Feb. Feb, 

Feb. 8 , 9. B. 

1964 1963 1964 


12.732,000 

! 6.839,000 

6.139.000 

748,000 

6,887,000 

42,0001 


2,033,933 |l 55,714 
814,700 23,400 


146,385 

29,100 


2,346.01312,402.276 1(05,841 I I5,3M 

5,541,328 5,576,703 292,5921294,163 


4,719,595 ! 4.906,149 72,200 77,900 
575,491 | 634,374 5,3501 6,070 

5,295,08615.540,523 77 .SW 

32.602! 32,558 1,9701 MOO 


I 


‘ Above-line 
or Deficit 


‘ Below-line ' 
diture*..., 


Surplus 

Net Expen- 


213*,640 


t*22 213.072 209,4W 


Total Surplus or Deficit 


427,790 455.377 I4 r 324 3 M 66 

214,150 4sT,75l 198/741 176,027 


Non Market Borrowing 


Net receipts from : 

Tax Reserve Certificates 12,703 

Savings Certificates. 16,800 

Defence Bonds. 38,836 

Premium Savings Bonds. 33,300 


-2/,267 , 7,268 

- 16,600 1,800 -JS 

15,575 IJOf Jg 

36,200 500 700 


Total. . 101,639 13,908 lX *60 


* Net issues to the Civil Contingencies Fund £2 million 
In 1963-64 compared with £10 million in f 


i 1962-63. 


Kciilstcred as u New*p;i]>er, Authorised u-s Second C1n« Mml, 
NcWHpitpcr Lid. ui -- K} dir Street, 


I'onI Office • Ottawn. Pruned In l.iutlKiid hv Si < lemcnts Ureas, ltd., I ondnti. fc.C .4 - Pnhilvped pj Thd LctfWSmi * 1 
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THE ECONOMISTP THIS WEEK 

THE ALLIANCES 

Nation# Nationalism is having its day within the alliances. Tn the West we cannot 
blame it all On de Gaulle (p. 680). Even the neutrals are all out of line (p 689). 

Commerce One source of dlsoord 1 # Die West Is trade with Communist countries. 

There is no real anomaly in the British doing with credit what the 
Americans do with cash (p. 719 ). For one thing, boycotts seldom work 
(P* 698)* ‘ 

Comrades Mr. Khrushchev has something up his sleeve for the Chinese (p. The 

Fiench rtiay have something up theirs for the Kenned} round of hade talks 
(p 686). Maybe neither will be nice. 

Cyprus A strong international force is needed—though not all the united nations dunk 
so (p 690)—to end the bloodshed which the Cvpriot government is unable, or 
unwilling, to end tor itself !p 679"i Turks m Turkey feel let down (p 692). 
Greeks m Greece have got a strong government, and not before time (,p 692). 

Asia The South Vietnamese arc going to have to fight on their own one of these days 
(p. 684S. The Malaysians arc speaking for themselves already (y. 684;. 

THE ECONOMIES 

Taxes The Chancellor of the Exchequer must approach Budget day with 
determination, restraint and precision, and let polling day bring what it 
will (p. 677 ). 

Pounds The British economy is over-ripe (p. 723) and the balance of payments has 
turned distinctly sour (p. 724). 

Dollars Across the Atlantic, it is another story. Dollars are almost as good as gold 
(p. 699;. Wall Street's rise is solidly based, but some speculative bubbles 
should be pricked (p. 722), 

Planes A new report on the American supersonic airliner is pleasing industry and 
embarrassing government (p 703)—though not nearly as much as Britain's 
Minister of Aviation ought to have been embarrassed if his critics had asked 
the right questions (p. 725). 

Clothes Savik Row is no longer the Mecca of every well-dressed Englishman The 
young go to Carnaby Street. But then 85 per cent of us could not find our 
way to either (p. 706). 

Schools Britan’s ,f public ” schools are a very mixed bunch. Britain's public schools 
are catching up with them, academically at least (p. 707). 

THE ELECTIONS . 

The American Supreme Court has tiken a historic decision on the Congressional 
representation of Georgia (p, 700). New Hampshire (p. 704) and Texas (p 705) 

* f we demonstrating just how complex the American electoral system is. 

Hopes Of change Governing mayor Willy Brandt is now also Dtairfflan Wflly Brandt, hoping 
thereby to become chancellor Willy Brandt (p. 694). 

No Change? Meanwhile, back in the Mother of Parliaments, the ruling party, encouraged 
by a successful television performance, is sharpening its slogans against those 
who think of politics as if it were a game of cricket (p. 683). 

The Economist ■ Founded 1843 ■ 22 Ryder Street. St. James's. London. SW1 ■ Detailed contents on page 677 
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LETTERS 


Unlaw cot respondents specify to th$ comraiy ? the U<hto) reserves 
the right to prune individual letters to fit the spate available 




Britain’s Bomb 

Si*,—I sdfflire Vaur'enterprisc and churac- 
teffctic sonic of tfDeliness in attempting to 
balance the arguments for and against re¬ 
taining a British nuclear force (February 
15th). I would, however, like to poiht out 
two false assumptions which affect yout pre¬ 
sentation no less than the general political 
debate on the subject. 

The first is that Britain now has a Choice 
of retaining or discarding her nuclear 
weapons as a single unilateral act of policy 
unrelated to developments in great power 
relations. How, in fact, does a country 
cease to be a nuclear power? A British 
government could announce that it was clos¬ 
ing down Capenhurst, publicly pitch its 
bombs into the sea in a sinister Feast of 
St Mark and distribute photographs of die 
special bomb hooks being sawn off the Vul- 
cans, Victors and Canberras. But bow does 
a sceptical world become convinced that 
Britain is not retaining secret nuclear 
stocks? In other words, the unilateral re¬ 
nunciation of British nuclear weapons raises 
all the problems involved in multilateral 
nuclear disarmament, and unless a British 
government can make a Striking contribu¬ 
tion to this subject (on Which WWteh#! has 
hitherto done relatively Btrie independent 
study or research), fir will find that the 
option of relinquishing its nudtear weapons 
is not a real one. Even if t British govern¬ 
ment were prepared to allow the dismant- 
lmg of the British nuclear potential to be 
used as a pilot project for the Inspection of 
Soviet-American nuclear artqp reduction 
(and it is a big <k if n ), the policy would 
take a number of years to impetus* 

This leads one to the ooncfrilfctt that the 
most feasible immediateJour*e for a British 
government that is diifttusioned with the 
advantages of an “ independent ” nuclear 
force is to pioneer a new Wipmand iQg gup- 
ment within the West. Here you atgue that 
* The case against re n oun c ing Britain’s 
nuclear position now is that One does hot yet 
know enough about the fumh jriripe of the 

sndB&anursS 

offer* wit* mti m ike ttyife eqaaiaod 

of the wtsiwta iHtocot, \ 

Mowwv it * tmewmi 

be owffrfttted MM V 5 tttOpp*m < . v ,. „ 
which has achieved a measure of political 
co-ordination, and has come to accept the 
substance of the de Gaulle-Thomeycrofc 
argument, namely that European security 
requires a nuclear force under European 
control. At that point the subscription of 
the British force to Europe rather than to 



Nato Will become the explicit price (as 
opposed to being implicit in 1962' ot 
Brityitfs jokiingap Economic Cjfc^i^unity, 
tO Which she may have evftp rtfarp opmpel- 
Hng motive! to adhere than 

“ Wait and see 11 is therefore very poor 
advice to offer the next British government 
as far as its nuclear programs is con¬ 
cerned. For it will lead, on the one hand, 
to the continuance of illusions about the 
ease with which the programme could be 
totally relinquished, independent qt more 
far-reaching great power agreements. On 
the other, it could lead to an agonising 
choice for Britain between her Atlantic and 
her European interests. 

The Prime Minister has already confused 
this issue badly enough I should be sorry 
if you were not to rescue it from the fog 
of nonsense with which he has chosen to 
sutTound it.—Yours faithfully, 

Brill , Bucks Ai astaik Bitch \m 


Sir—W ith respect, your characteristic¬ 
ally well considered articles setita to me 
open to one criticism—the same is you 
yourself levelled at the Prime Miafeter in 
the extract you reproduce from ytfyjr issue 
of November 16th. In the January defence 
debate Sir Alec deepened the qbfktcation 
to which you refer, when in one 1 breath he 
grgued against th* Idea that Brtfritt Should 
u abandon ulosmfc centre} oVe# bar own 
deterrent, 11 and in the very mcM against the 
suggestion that rise should “unilaterally 
abandon her nuclear arms”—as though 
they wpre the same thing, which of course 
they are not. 

Many of us feel that nuclear indepen¬ 
dence is a myth. One can admit that there 
might conceivably be some political advan¬ 
tage, in sgfcne remote hypothetical contin¬ 
gency, m retaining ^dependent control of 
Weapons. But that is w more than 
fitlet by the political and strategic disad¬ 
vantages of our present insistence on 
nuclear independence. Almost every da} 
brings concrete tvidence pf ‘the adverse 
t hi thatch ^ ? ^ ™ 

* In the 

•'Hmd feTiJtt 

T . .. ; “oniibwraiBy to 

nuefeit vm* 4 lww*» 

dmemft odtour. gamma i 
^ ^ . r j oentary ortskl only bO * OOdoW 
..it, add must be prevented. And,* k We 
are to continue to count for anything in the 
western alliance, it is unthinkable—short 
Of general, comprehensive disarmament— 
that we should not retain, under Nato 
control and as part of a Shape force, the 
sort of weapons that alone can enable us to 


play cm part In cbnvindng the Kremlin 
that Europe cannot be oveirun—which do 
not include Polaris submarines. 1 
In the Middle Ages there were, no doubt, 
Englishmen Who Would have felt a sensed 
u sheer racial relief” if we could have 
stuck to the long-bow, and had nothing to 
dq with this nasty newfangled gunpowder. 
But it would not have made much sense. 
— J Yours faithfully, J. SLESSOR 

YeouU Some) set Marshal of the RAF 


Channel Tunnel 

Sir —Some further comment on the 
Channel link (February 15 th) seems timely. 
First, on the subject of finance, the 
Immersed Tube Consortium is prepared, 
as indeed it has been for many months, 
to quote a fixed price and guaranteed time, 
as soon as there is a client who can state 
precisely what is required. Secondly, the 
consortium requires no further examination 
of the bed of the Channel, and none at all 
under it, the necessary surveys having 
already taken place. Thi$ means a great 
saving in time and therefore in ultimate 
costs Thirdly, the immetipd tube method 
creates a much smaller ddfatyd for labour in 
the Butish construction industry than other 
methods; this is against ft Mown and terious 
shortage of labour in the whole construc¬ 
tion field ; it w^uld* hcflMver, create a much 
larger demand to the shipbuilding industry, 
at present working below capacity. 
Fourthly, dtWtotth it is corrdpt that the 
Immersed Tube Oa»mtiUm is interested in 
both types of m*mel, Jong and careful study 
of tbe problem by ipSetnatiofial consultants 
has led to the conclusion that the immersed 
tube is the better proposition, taking all 
factors fatfO Lardy, and especially 

to the light of what I hiVC sft$> ** the ques- 
* C&ntitiued on page <71 


timsm 

*M#e of the cmw^rly research 
. bvdbetta. MOtOR BySINEftS contains, hi 
fatapw, report* endued: 


CS> MMR tRDTOXk? 1 

A | M" 11 . » ■ > 1 1 in M »m"inni 

wa «if 4ns sirifUkAi 

#pa?yppjr m vaa 

l t M l U | l . . 

,s h* , t . , lnusiif 

..___L_k_ 

/ itfther tier bits ftafn ■ 

TBS ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spbhtei House 27 St James's Place London SIFl 
TeUfAtone Hyde Park 6711 Ext 119 
60 East 42 nd Street Ne- Y01 k 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hitt 7-6850 
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YOUR <§°uo 

KNOWS HIS BUSINESS... 

AND PROBABLY YOURS AS WELL 


lie Is the man from C. Itoh, world-wide trading and 
Investment company. There is one permanently sta¬ 
tioned in most of the world T s major capitals. His job: 
develop potentials into profits. 

Your C.I. man is a trading expert. He is at the source 
and knows his market trends, cost factors, customs, 
banking, market conditions ihe know-how that is 
essential in a field ,as complex as international trade. 


Talk to him about commodities, any commodity, and 
he *11 tell you all you need to know to buy, ship or 
sell steel, cotton, rubber, wheat, oil, chemicals and you 
name it . . . machines and .equipment, too. C. Itoh 
handles thousands of commodities every day, all 
supervised by a practised team of experts. 

Whatever your business, importing, exporting or 
co-operative ventures, contact \our nearest C.I. man. 



<§> C. ITOH & CO.. LTB 


GENERAL IMPORTERS AND EXPORfERS / BUSINESS CONSULTANTS / INTERNATIONAL MERCHANTS 

* * 

HEAD OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka, Japan Cable: "CJTOH OSAKA" 
c sf. TOKYO OFFICE: C.P.O. Box i:W, Tukvit, Japan Cable: ‘‘C1TOH TOKYO” 

MEXICO OFFICE: C.'ITOH <S C'O. 1>E MEXICO, S.A. Isabel la Cattlici ■ 

41,49 Piso, Mexico I.D.F., Mexico. Cable: “CITOH MEXICO” 

Office* in Europe: London, Paris, Hamburg, Dusscldorf, Milano, Beograd. Office. In otber continents: New York, Cos Angeles, Montreal, Sfio Paulo, 
Buenos Aires, Johannesburg, Beyrouth, Teheran, Karachi, New Delhi, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, Hongkong, Sydney and other main cities. 
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tionof m^be* taken 

piously bV both industry and the general 
public in Britain and abroad*, sufely a more • 
encouraging forecast than 1971 36 the 
earliest year of travel shpo^ bs ^swtef If 
instructedww;to eonstraetby theiramersed 
tube method, completion could be before 
the end of 1969, —Yours faithfully, : 

London* SWi CiiAtmos 

' Ghana 

t —Ykmr otyruttent on Ghana’s referendum 
brugry $&) if anything served to icv^al 
aspects* web of |^acy^jgpj^ 
Nkrmnte^d Ghana,/:^^|W;,, 
Ve bavilJbfcit to 

bh on the iiwlt path I‘ 
you are oq the light African 

States are fefemmg too. 

Probably r cxperiW'^jtt 2.7 million 
people whh voted “ yes n to vote 44 no ? " In 
that Presithmt $krpmah would not be “fool¬ 
ing *’ apytirife > Or, probably you expected 
0pana to hah the British Government to 
supervise |he referendum ? 

If in oqa breath you admit that Chapa has 
made 44 admirable economic, educational tod . 
technical progress since independence j& 
*y57 ” (only sir years), and conclude that J 
“the majoritv of the people have been left 
untouched by what can only be 
Bilropean mode of life 11 whom do YOU 
YOU arc fooling? u Economic, educaritihin' 
and technical progress ” hi not achieved in 
t Vacuum. 

;How is your so-called “European tbpde 
of life ” achieved ? In 1951, there-Were 
only 124,000 children in primary 
Today mere are^94^9-middle schools, 
there were only 66,175 in 1951, Tbfliy 
there are over 204,051. ,Jl . 

In any case it is opposition $0 
Nkrumah you watu^-not support. l^yOujlV 
vik comments are insults to our indfflhDPf 
epcc and sovereigntyj^and if an^ll^.lt 
oply does barm to Britain. 

"Your pre-occupilion with findio^S|Briiewes 
fee President Nljcfbtpah prevents you from 
publishing letters you receive from Ghana. 
-—Yours faithfully, Boakye Kwakwa 
E ditor 44 Voice of Africa n 

Aticra, Ghana 

Trtide Union Law 

Si*—In Roofas f Barnard (Gommeupary, 
January 28th) rndk tmn^ientatives of the 
Draughtsmen’s Association lost their case 
because, according to the Lords' Judgment, 
as I understand it* they, threatened m strike 
in breach of an agreement betwpen.BQAC 
and the union. Inis agreement! was head to 
form part of the contract pf service, of each 
individual member Covered by it. 

Together with the great majority of trade 
union officials I have always assumed that 
a negotiating procedure agreement was an 
instrument of good faith* which set out si; 

in industrial relations but was not a legally 


LETTERS 

enfe^jD^e eontgact. Howwroog w'hake' 

been!, < , 1 1 

The lesaopjirhijck I have drawn is that in 
\ future agreement 

’.fbouW' b$Jtdq§^^ imposes a 14 no- 

.'Strike/■’ sAligat&<J l on trade union members 
''unlmit.^;|Btde &qu > in rhe agreement that 
Its ‘terms"do not fbc^pm of the contract 
of service,of the mdivfqu*}, union member. 
Why sboifld union rfierhbers accept no-strike 
obligations whiclynake then) legally Vulner¬ 
able when iwO-Hhionists are free of such 
obligations ?—Youfs faithfully, 

Whitipn, Middlesex J. E. MogTJMER 


shpuld: like to query tl 


$jU ■ 



“An 
any 

respect of 

been wm . 

union shall not 



8th) that the 1906 Act:„ 
is full freedom from 

that they didnot ooaimt' 
4(1) of th« Act wtwi: 
I trade union. or againat 
_ ,4Scials thereof . . ; in 
&$ous m alleged w hav* 
* hy Or on behalf pf the trade 
*•**•¥»* wwm unn • M jmertaihad by aoy court." 
This is so, tagardles? of whftbtf % trade 
dispute is in contemplation or in prograss. 
Contrary to your view, FurhamttU (tta ley 
down in 1906 that trade union* atone could 
do no wrong.—.Your» fahhfuUv. : ; 

'f’vB; I.. %iuk>8ka ves 

Oriel College, Oxfand '. . Hi 4 


JVhiteha 


.,S»—Tour playful article (January nth) 

" di$cu|wed the question of how a Labour 
cablet should reform th<$ civil jervipe. 
Serattl possible alternatives 1 were reviewed, 
a|m all rejected, save the proposal to f move 
mating senior civil servants around . . .. 
'between departments/ 1 Surely two points 
need to be made, first that this solution has 
been tried in emergencies (1939 for ex¬ 
ample) and has notably failed, imdtocondly 
that this is a national and not a patty issue. 
Many people not voting Labour may be 
happy to toe a radical, and preferably a fairly 
lasting, reforni 

Two more points: the successful invasion 
of Whitehall by outsiders in Wodd War II 
was accomplished by businessmen in com¬ 
bination with university tvpcs^and intel¬ 
lectuals. The leavening of the magnificently 
efficient machine men of the Adimnistrative 
Class with persons of other experience has 
been proved to work well, and wild be 
made a mdre permanent feattfte bf the aer* 

; .vice.;Jhft if bpsiriess men of eidibre are to 
be atmeted in psrnlk service from time to 
tiipe (anfl^ic right grade of academics top) 
some thought to their future, as well as to 
then immediate ^personal careers will be 
needed,. Otherwise^ human nature will cause 
them to worry more about their next jobs 
than thor current ones. A systematic plan 
for promotions is needed if any senous 
reform is to be brought in by anv govern¬ 
ment at all. I entirely agree that the reform 
should be general, and certainly not con- 
,^ntmwi ; '|n itow^epitoh^t^Yours sin- 
^wrely, 1 ^ 1 * •*"$' ^ ^ 1 j - ,, ^Ian Bowen 

University of Western Australia, Perth 
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' 1 „ ' a f * wo j jurwyw y*r vev w 

Sia—Whait is really boiling in the Rwai^da 
kettle;(February 8fh) is a feudal sOup, set 
oh the flapies of devotion to a hard-won 
independence. It is tod true that thousands 
Of Tutsli hxve suffered death at the hands 
of thgte former serfs. What is more dc# 
pjourtfe than the number of victims is 
the apathy on the part of the general public. 
The Hutu people, for centuries die 
victims of Tutsi oolpmaiism, were & 
liyercd from the feudal yoke through that 
bwn revolutionary efforts at no small cost 
Ip human life and suffering. They W&) 
/ zealoqsly guard their independence frOm 
tk e who seek to recapture by force lie 
/power which will never be restored |;o thCEp 
through the polls. ■ 

In Burundi, where the feudal regime 
tolft hangs on to power, the situation^|| 
Oto^tly as explosive as it was in the pto* 
|gvolurion?ry Rwanda of 1949. The 
considered Tutsi invasion of Rwanda m 

Oirisanas wast certainly inspired and CTH 
OOuraged by die King of Burundi in ti)e 
hopes of postponing the ineluctable advent 
of real independence to that opuntry. 
There will soma day bo an attempt to 
Jbc Jot uie oiopdy *«enf 

of today. Mohe ^ Jmppttast man " 
the blame, bow^M^ jl iw 
to awaken the watyS.lfo’ 
lurking in this * ^ 

should ,4 
phrtamjfri 
Jhat; 
teas 
than 



'■W * 
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Chapman Pincher's intelligence network is the envy of Fleet Street and the wonder of Whitehall. He Is 
the best-informed correspondent in his field. The experts read him. They ask: What will he get 
hold of next? But he makes sense of the complex issues of defence and the.latest news in science, 


so that everyone can understand. Shrewdly he appraises, and his sources of Information dre 
world-wide. Pincher is in the know. And so are the people who read him. 









VIENNA High over the Stadtpark, our Vienna Intoteontl^ehtal 
will open on March 4—central heating,air-conditioning undafgrouhd 
parking/Gourmet Guatre Saiaona restaurant, and a park-aide pave# 
ment cafe ltd welcome in the Viennese spring. ViennaInkwroonttpantai 



FRANKFURT Germany's MELBOURNE IfwiWe our 

newest and largest hotel (central air-conditioned add • centrally 
heating, private baths, air-condi- heated Southern Cross th^re pro 
tioning) has traditions from Ger- excellent restaurants, a garden 
many's oldest and smallest inns plaza, a bowling alley. Just out* 
(original art in every room, fine side . . . theatres, cinemas, ter- 
German china and silver, impec- minals and the centre of a busy 
cable, individual service and low city. 


rates). Frankfurt Intwroontlnwntal The Southern Cross 



To make reservations In these or any0fthe27 Intercontinental Hotels 
throughout the world, contact yourtravel agent or phone: 


LONDOI fiaQ«wS4t 
BIRMINGHAM :€BNtral 2|$l 


RSMieHlBTCR jMLAokfrlara 118S 
GLASGOW* CSNtf»Ft0|0 i, 


Robert Huypt President 



As these words are spoken and the traditional 
bottle of champagne is hefted and smashed 
against die hull amidst a resounding cheer, a 
new ship slides slowly into the water, ready 
for her maiden voyage. 

This time-honored ceremony is frequently 
enacted at the Mitsui shipyards in Japan, 
where vessels ranging from giant tankers to 
sturdy, powerful tugs are built to meet -the 
diverse needs of the maritime world. 

Recently, Mitsui embarked on a program of 
building automated ships and an important 
first step was made toward full-scale automa¬ 
tion of ocean-going vessels. But whether it’s 
ships; engines, land development machinery, 
industrial machinery or chemical plants, the 
name Mitsui is your guarantee of quality .de¬ 
pendability and sensible costs. 


e&W >mo( Ltensei ^ V JBmsiNnilNO co„ u& 

TdlVO.jNpMI 

DHesd Office: Muromaehl. Nlhonbashl. Chun.ku Jokya. TELEX N0.:C23)011 (Anawar 
Sack-MITUIZOSEN TOK.) Cable Address: "MlTUlZOSEN TOKYO/* □ New York Special 
Representative: Room 2427. 17 Battery Placn, New York 4, N.Y.. U.S.A. TELEX NO.: 
NY2671 (Answer Back.MiT4JJZO). i Qcbl«Ad4fb4at , 'MiTUiZ$ilN NEWYORK.** OlondM 
Agent: Mitsui & Co. (London), ButMetsbury House, 83 Cannon Street, Untfpfi E C, 
4, England. Cable Address: "MITSUI LONDON/* □ Dtitasaldorf Special Raprtaaata* 


® MI 


TSUI 


__TOKYO/* □ Naw York Special 

Representative: Room 2427. 17 Battery Placn, New York 4, N.Y.. U.S.A. TELEXNO.: 
NY2671 (Answer Back.MiTUiZ0). i QablaAd4ra4M , 'MiTUII$lEN NEWYORK.** OlondM 
Agent: Mitsui & Co. (London). Butktetsbury House, 83 Cannon Street, Untfpfi E C, 
4, England. Cable Address: "MITSUI LONDON/* □ Dtitasaldorf Special Raprtsaata* 
tlve: Vorsorgehaus Duesseldorf, Barline Allee 22 , Duesseldorf. West Germany. TELEX 
NO. OS-582199 (Answer DaCk-BUSSAfi). 
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India’s engineering products 
Maintain consistently high quality 

The hardest-to-please are our own ubiqui¬ 
tous quality control inspectors — heartless and 
sceptical at every stage of manufacture, chaperoning 
the finished productrlght up to the time of packing. 
And then making sure every consignment is 
honoured according to contract. This is necessary 
in order to please the very-hard-to-pleasie arid 
discriminating buyer. 

1 < ' , , 'i 

NO wonder the world now buys more than 100 
engineering products made in India, ranging frbm 
safety razor blades, to pumps, diesel engines, 
machinery of various kinds and railway equipment. 

We shall be glad to put the buyers abroad in touch 
with Manufycturers/Expptr.|er$ at home. 



You senseitin a good car as soon as you sit behind the wheel.. . In 
a fine sorting gfle the moment you bring It to the aim. That feeling 
of pr^pia^i..-valance... fltneii for the purpose. Hold a Pentax;.. 
abd yed' blitj. thl seme excitement. This is a precision Inetrument, 
beautlfuliy stejjlljned fbrlhe Job it jhas to do, It feels right fniftUe hand 
■ v. si|^|jif^Main8t the eye... nlatches your expertise wfptfts ovyn. 

® lve ® you everything a photographer Can.pVbr wdnt 
— aH ra. Just hoUtfc Peptax - yPO will feel at" once tjhat 

this eametjpiyBlh more than it poet*. 

yee ttyjpWM > ee<M» ter teewte te v my eewHte. Steepler eemere at 

tetefjpr«S| m pfk» um «M yw mete. 38mm t Througn-the-iens 
vjewlno.T : Wtcr^flim fociistng: FpcuMng down to I S in* With the etanpird 
lens: Fuily-auBm^jtle'diaphragm! iijsfant return mirror: focal #!ano shujlcr 
with efectronieally'ijtmed spa^d*: Single stroke' wind: Ovp- a dozen Irtlor- 
chengeaale lenses: Over 100 .apeessories. 1 


Assail! Pentax 



ENGINEERING EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCIL (INDIA) 
India Exchange (7th Floor) Calcutta*!. 


DISTRIBUTED, SERVICED AND GUARANTEED BY 




PHOTO 




RANK PHOTOGRAPHIC • WOODGER ROAD • LONDON • W12 
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Rodeo in fftepecas Utility of New fyexjcO* 


“Where are the Cowboys and Indians?’' 

One of' the first things people want to know, about the U.S. A, 


;> Visitors to the U.S.A. are surprised to learn that much of the West is stil 


Sumner tfthe barf time to fec.rodeoB. 
In one .efafte ghme; there '-am somejietf 
hundred feariyeevents every "year. They 
range fropijitto rip-roaring 
cekbrati#»^,’taWtipg- a 'tyeek or longer. 

Powwow with the Pawnees 

The heritage of the American Indian is 
still evident throughout the land. Most 


*7/ was an incredible journey. Incredible 
in the variety ofpeopband scenery and 
in the tcarmthand hospitality sham to 
me.Allthis cdst tnfidn .mjerap of£5 a 
ddy far hotels, food, entertainment antf 
, ' ’itbuto^sf , \U.* ( ’■ 

And her 90-day bus ticket, which entitled 
her , to travel 1 .throughout the whole 
, country, cost only £35.7.0. (You must 
buy this ticket before leaving home.) 


For £35.14.$, days pi 

air the rbuifes of 13 U.S, 

airlines/These airlines serve 48 ftajfti i and 
over 55&5titi*e+ (If you buy your ticket 
beforelcavin^ home, you save pacing an 
additional 5 per cent tainsportatibn tax.) 

SriUt preparing note for Vour holiday in 
the U.S.A. y»e New Yotfc Wo^s Fair 
opens April 22, Sot yw tmv^. i^geat. 
airline or steamship company* Ot risk the- 
U.S. Travel Service office at 10 Vigo St. f 
London, W-l^Telephoiiei JUJCent580S,) 
And you can apply for 

a visitor’s v^^thif^f.S.A. hy post,' 



Travel a new world -see the U.S. A. 


^Cou can meet bronco-busters in Montana and sec Htjpi snake dancers in Arizona. ! ; 
Discover the great, golden West this year-and have a holiday to end 


A MERICANS frontier history is a dnim- 
.*011 of buffalo stampedes, Indian 
. tom-toms* and prarrieschooners rumbling 
over the Rockies. / 

Today ybu can see some of this brave 
history Repeat itself. Every July, fof 
example, the old Wait lives again during 
a week-long celebration in Cheyennfc, 
Wyoming- It’s called mi 

ft inctudes onc of the oounl^^* greatest 
rodeos. , ' 1 7 J,■; 


. Indian powwows and ceremonials are held 
in July and August. You can meet 
Pawnees in Oklahoma, Sioux in die 
Dakotas, Hopisin Ariaona. 1 

Wherever you choose 1o gp 5 it will cost 
less than youtfrink, Mias Alberta Hudid 
Evanfij of Chelsea, who spent threejnonths 
seeingthe United States by bus, has this 
jtosay r ; ‘ * •' * > , 
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galliqm arsenide and faster computers 

1 0 ' r'l * ‘ < 1 , . ' ‘ J ' 11 ’* " *„ ' * ' \ 

Gallium Arsenide, a new semiconductor material, is opening the way tp-still faster electronic computers. Ifejrirtuall v 
instantaneous response to electrical impulses is unaccompanied by the side effects which have proved problematic 
with other materials. The in|i»ductioit of a switching diode using this new materia^ ; il typiical of the Kfuflard con- 
tribution to progress in electron.l$S|.$Jy uniting research with Advanced production methods, Multard offers elec¬ 
tronic equipment manufaCtuf<^sJj||^ortest route to the practical application of new technologies. 


% 






V-v. 






, MALLARD LIMITED,'Mufterd House, 
Torrlngton Place, LONDON WC1 
Telephone: LANgham 6633 
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BRITAIN ■ ‘ ' ’ 7i3 


I T must be very tempting for politicians in an election year to want to garrotte 
all economists. The National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
which a year ago was advising Mr Maudjing tQ giyc £400 million of tag 
reliefs (instead of the £280 million be-actually granted), is this year enjoining 
him to put -£200 million of new taxes on. This is not neatly as inconsistent 
as it can be made to sound. The Economist’s own judgment on last year’s 
rekindling of the economy was that Mr , Maudling might havy afforded to stoke 
in more firelighter during 1963 itself, but that the bellows which he had-installed 
for the second stage of the operation (with his generous investment allowances 
and increased public investment programme) made it only too likely that by 
1964-05 total demand could be flaring too much. , , 

There is no need to, retreat from that judgment now. Between 1962 and 
1963- as a whole, it is now estimated that Britain 3 real gross domestic product 
rose by only Some 3 per cent; but,-as the country was starting from a state 
of winter recession, this meant that output and demand in; the last quarter of 
1963 were a full 5 per cent higher than a year before. Looking ahead, there 
is at present no obvious reason why this annual 5 per cent rate of rise in total 
demand should slow down between now and mid-1965 ; the national institute 
estimates that it is more likely to increase to between 5 and.6-.per cent This 
need not lead to overemployment of Britain’s idle plant and equipment, but 
the institute believes (after looking at the recent rather disappointing trend of 
productivity) that it probably would lead to overemployment pf labour and also 
to too heavy a bill fpr imports. 

This last belief is not based on the exceptionally bad overseas trade figures 
for January 1 (which, indeed* appeared aftesr the report wa$ prepared), It is b4$ed 
on the likely continuing demand for imports, so long ,as any tendency 
to overdrive in the economy persists. To cut the annual rate pf rise 
in total demflpd from a full 6 per cent to the Government’s target rate of 4 per 
cent would inquire a reduction of demand equal to 2 per cent of national income, 
or over £500 million a year. With its eye on what economists call the multiplier 
-effect", (and what others might call the secondary chastening effect df any gloomy 
budget), tie institute suggests that Mi: Maudling *will do his duty if he himself 
imposes less than half <of this. It recommends that in hiB budget off April 14th 


The ffopnoihy Rcswosswd ; Government find Avia- i 
tioii; DocM ; Hovercraft ; Tanker Freight^ ; JBLyld- 
mg; A&tnic xmerg* ; GGhfecfiontty; Shorter Ndre^. 

iNTE^N l AilOiitkt........ ' r 730 

Grmidri Tilxe^ j^ridfan Sie^fSmall Jets; French 
TrMk; FfeWft, (By tiding 3: Aid fox Pocket Airlines; 
Denmark ; Shipping Conferences : AGFA-Gevacri u 
Who • Prlcfe ‘deeper > ; M&Hiiitt Bulk ■ ’ 

iNvftyrMfekr 1 ! '■ £il: li'!.. ; " 736 

L<ttido/i'vSi»«sitivi MitKaiN i; Jafttiar ■; -Sritisfi Shoe ; '• 
flsxted j. ^-Thcrnwapk.; Fiwfls j -lro- 

P'.’dal .Tobacco: ' , . , , 


he ought to introduce an * ( increase In personal taxation of arOund £ioomiflion 
oha reductioniin Government expendkur© of rather 
■•i. Any iilatyris of this ldod is necessarily based bn xoiitroyersisfl^gues&tt. 

• The institute may have underestimated the extent to-which production still* 
oouid rise, rparticularly in thebig.'capitBl-intereh"^ lndUstrie8, .wkhoUt :i settmg 
, up an inflationary demand for mbre labour. ’ It uttfOrtudalely seejIlSi less likely 
to have underestimated the* demand fbraddki&nsl imports, even wHbh allowance 
ismaadfcffiw the wild unccrtaiitity of anyfcbdy’s estimstte -of likeiy-Upending cm 
> adding ro stocks. It may have overestimated the inflationary rmpiaor Wbe expected 
fl :fromrGovernment current and capital expenditure, ’ On' the' other hand, 


Stock JVtepe <awS Yields. ... private filed investment in 1964-65 could well rise by even more than! th©$ 

Money _ r7 ^ 8, .'per-cent the■: institute allows for* especially if ^bashtcs&heri iverecheored fejria 

Annual ocdiaarysnaU UK Conservative victory' in .the general .plfctym ^an reventuality which. Mr Maiudling' 

717 '' 'presumabtycannot dismiss is entirely imp0s^k, h6Wever ruefully hfiiiruy:fed 

© Tim’ ttoii*mt« M«w»t»*p«r:xiirtited ,»*4 thatthese damned economists are makmg itinrareandmon?-unlikely).' The insti- 









tutc’s estimate of a continued rise of 5 to 6 per cent a year 
in the volume of exports may prove to be rather too high, 
although this is the one forecast of additional demand on 
resources which Mr Maudling will devoutly hope is fully borne 
out. 


W hen every qualification of these reasoned guesses has 
been entered and duly hedged, therefore, one politically 
embarrassing conclusion remains. If the estimates do err, they 
are just as likely to do so in underestimating Mr Maudling’s 
distasteful task as in overestimating it. Indeed, in one respect 
they are more likely to underestimate it. They may take too 
little account of the possibility of an early movement of capital 
funds out of sterling, both because of currency uncertainties 
on the continent and of political uncertainties here. And 
this threatened movement of funds could bring a peculiarly 
intractable problem with it. 

It U fair comment from economists and calculators that 
there should be no reason for any flight out of sterling if 
Mr Maudling acts resolutely on April 14th. Britain is now 
engaged on its present orgy of soul-searching about exactly 
what he should do then because this is one of the few countries 
which is modern enough to be able to relate a Keynesian assess¬ 
ment of its short-term economic prospects to action which 
can be taken in its annual budget. A similar assessment in 
some other countries of Europe—such as Italy, France and 
Holland—would be likely to reveal a greater threat of over¬ 
demand ; and the indications are that they may be going to 
do less than Mr Maudling about it. Unfortunately, we may 
find that we are dealing here not only with economists and 
calculators, but also with sophisters. In a cruelly illogical 
world a common reaction to a heroically tough budget, both at 
home and abroad, might not be that confidence in sterling can 
now be restored. It might be that “ Britain must indeed be in 
a mess if the Government is having to raise taxes by £200 
million in an election year.” And this has important relevance, 
not so much to the total reduction in demand at which Mr 
Maudling should aim, as to the methods by which he should 
seek to attain it. 


T he national institute has recommended that the main in¬ 
crease should come in direct taxation. It could get nearly 
all its £200 million a year by putting about another 6d. on 
the standard rate of income tax. The psychological impact 
erf that would be clean-cut and dramatic. For this very reason 
it should be rejected; such a step would be regarded as an 
advertisement of crisis, which might make both British and 
foreign investors pull in their horns too abruptly. The prefer¬ 
ence of this paper would be largely the reverse of the national 
institute's. We would like to see £200 million trimmed off 
the annual rate of demand in ways which should be as un- 
dramadc as possible—and which should also be capable of 
being quickly fortified or reversed if circumstances changed 
later in the year. 

The first step, as The Economist suggested a fortnight ago, 
should be to faise Bank rate from 4 to 5 per cent. It is a 
pity that this was not done this Thursday ; even if it did serve 
to check the recent big improvement in America’s balance of 
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payments (see page 699), Mr. Dillon needs to be told that a 
recovery in Britain’s balance is bound to damage somebody 
else’s balance somewhere. Apart from making sterling more 
profitable for foreigners to hold, higher interest rates in 
Britain would also have some internal effect in moderating 
the rate of stockbuilding, which would be very desirable just 
now. Secondly, it would be reasonable for Mr Maudling to 
defer some part of the very large increase in public investment 
scheduled for the year ahead. Thirdly, as a precautionary 
measure, at least one of the national institute's proposals for 
changes in direct taxation should be adopted: the Chancellor 
should take power in his budget to vary the price charged 
for everybody’s weekly national insurance stamp, whenever 
short-term economic circumstances make this desirable. This 
might not be a weapon capable of use this April, for the 
whole administrative basis of the insurance stamp system 
would first need to be changed, but it is an obvious future 
weapon to put in the armoury. Throughout much of 1963 
it would have been wise to keep the cost of the weekly stamp 
lower than it was, and then to have raised it quite sharply at 
the end of the year when wage inflation looked like getting 
out of hand. 

If up to half of the postulated restriction of £200 million 
for 1964-65 could be secured by higher interest rates and 
by some deferment of government spending, the other half 
could best be secured on April 14th by increasing indirect 
taxes. One obvious candidate is cigarette smoking ; an extra 
3d. on a packet of 20 would bring in £70 million a year. 
Another is a tax on various services—betting, restaurant meals, 
laundry services and the rest, A third possibility for con¬ 
sideration, in view of the cost of the roadbuilding programme, 
is fuel for road vehicles ; 3d. on the gallon would bring in £50 
million a year. The one form of increase in indirect taxation 
which is not desirable is a restoration of discriminatorily heavy 
purchase tax on cars and other consumer durables ; it would 
be folly once again to direct restriction precisely towards the 
capital-intensive growth industries where cuts in output 
actually increase unit costs. 


S uch remedies would not automatically involve a return 
to the dreary process, and by now even more dreary 
metaphor, of driving a stop-go economy between stut¬ 
tering green and red traffic lights. Even when one is 
driving along a motorway in the modern manner, it is inad¬ 
visable to take both hands off the wheel. But there is one 
caveat which it is right for expansionists to enter. As and if 
policies unfold to trim back a genuine excess of demand, it 
should be specifically recognised that, this time, the mainten¬ 
ance of a 4 per cent annual growth rate is going to be given 
some priority of its own. If the corrections suggested here did, 
after all, prove to be so fierce as to push the economy back 
into a state of stagnation and underemployment, then they 
should be quickly reversed. They should be reversed even if 
in those conditions some problems of external payments and 
cost inflation still seemed to persist. When a country which 
is" suffering from underemployment is also suffering from a 
drain of foreign exchange and from wage inflation, these are 
not signs that underemployment should be pushed still 
further; to suppose that they are was the mistake made in 
1961-62 and 1957-58. But the present indications for 1964 65 
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are not that Britain will suffer from any underemploy men t. 
They are that we may suffer from some overemployment, some 
unattraedveness to foreign capital at present interest rates, 
and some degree of wage push inflation because incomes 
policy has been Insufficiently stem. The right prescription 
for any government, even in an elecrion year,.to move to 
counter all three ills with appropriate determination, restraint 


6?9 

and precision. J'jtiis^ should now hp Mr Maudling’s ? joty, 
(The latest $ijnt,knd prognoses^ off strain ifirfke- British 
economy are atudysM in more tiotm m Busktex Wottfs on 
pages 723 to 725, An article on page 699 discusses how 
America *s balance of Payments has recently turned for the 
hetterrraohich is one probable reason why Britain’s has recently 
turned for the worse.) 


Peace Comes First 

Drop by drop, as the Cyprus crisis drags on, the Greek Cypriots 
are alienating the real sympathy that many felt for their case (if 
not for their handling of it) when the trouble first started 


T he Greek attack last week on the Turkish quarter of 
Limassol, and the surreptitious shipments of arms to 
the Greeks in the island, give the impression that the 
Cyprus authorities (or the forces behind them) are now inter¬ 
ested not so much in restoring peace as in securing a strangle¬ 
hold on the Turkish minority. It is intolerable that the gov¬ 
ernment, having invited British troops to restore peace, should 
approve of the introduction of fresh arms into a community 
where far too many trigger-happy young men already have 
far too many guns at their disposal. If the arms shipments 
are legal because of the island’s independent status, as the 
Cyprus government contends, why are they brought in 
disguised as printing equipment and the like ? Whether 
Archbishop Makarius approves of all that is done in his 
government’s name may be doubted. The fact is that, what¬ 
ever his own ideas about what ought to be done, the power 
to control events in the island seems to be passing increasingly 
into extremist hands. 

In this situation the British troops in Cyprus cannot be 
expected to carry on unaided much longer. Apart from the 
prolonged physical strain, their task becomes more complicated 
and more thankless every day. They are even being accused 
now in the Cyprus press of bringing back British colonial 
rule to the islandthe miracle is that they have done so much 
by sheer persuasion. The affair at Limassol demonstrated 
only too clearly that the powers at their disposal are quite 
inadequate to control any major explosion* The need is the 
more urgent for an international peace force with- a wider 
mandate than the British possess to act on its own initiative to 
stamp out the spreading violence. 

On Thursday afternoon it was still not clear whether yhe 
United Nations Security Council (whose debate this week 5 on 
Cyprus is described on p. 690) would be able to get a peace 
force swiftly to Cyprus, or whether it would be hamstrung 
by Greek Cypriot intransigence or cbmmunist obstruction. 
The British Government Was right to appeal to the council 
after its efforts to form a peace force largely from Nato 
countries had been driven into the sand by Archbishop 
Makarios’s obstinacy. The Greek Cypriots, who have been 
talking for weeks about appealing to the United Nations 
themselves, are predictably annoyed that the British should 
in the end have got in first. 

What the Greek Cypriots want from the Security Council 
is not primarily a peace force, but a guarantee that Cyprus 


will not be invaded (by Turkey, one need hardly add). Such 
an invasion is indeed to be avoided if humanly possible ; but 
the Greek Cypriots are not exactly helping to avoid it. Their 
idea is that the Security Council could abrogate the treaty 
of guarantee, which gives Turkey a right to intervene, on the 
specious ground that the treaty has been invalid since Cyprus 
joined the United Nations. They argue that a guarantee 
against intervention will make a peace force unnecessary— 
presumably because the Turkish minority would then have 
no choice but to submit to any setdement the majority chose 
to impose. 

This is not to be borne. It amounts to a bid by the 
Greek Cypriots, under cover of the British police mission but 
before peace has been restored, to prepare the way for a 
settlement of their own choice and making. It is precisely 
the policy that, by deepening Ankara’s suspicions of Greek 
Cypriot intentions towards the T urkish minority, is most likely 
to bring about the intervention that it is ostensibly designed 
to prevent. The Greek Cypriots should realise that the 
stationing of an international force in the island, under UN 
auspices, is the best guarantee they can get against Turkish 
intervention. In the long run it may indeed be desirable to 
dissolve the close link between the Turkish Cypriots and 
Ankara (and the other link between the Greeks and Athens), 
but this can come about only as part of a general new settle¬ 
ment which gives the Turkish Cypriots some other sure 
guarantee of their rights and security. 


I f the Greek Cypriots can be made to accept that peace¬ 
making must precede any new attempt at constitution¬ 
making, it should be easier to work out a compromise on the 
degree of control to be exercised by the Security Council 
over a peace force. The council’s involvement should not be 
watered down so much that the whole idea of a UN umbrella 
becomes meaningless ; this would make die arrangement 
unacceptable to the Greek Cypriots and their communist 
supporters on the council, and to many others too.' On the 
other hand, if the control were too tight it could make the 
whole operation useless by allowing the Russians too many 
opportunities to make ttoubfer-oasuming they have a mind 
to take them. It will he difficult but not impossible to strike 
the balance. The hope must be that it will be struck, and 
quickly. The risk of bigger bloodshed, and even war, remains. 
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Nationalists All 

Separate nations will pursue separate ends. A look at the state of the alliance 
after the Prime Minister’s talks with the American President 


N obody can pretend it is all General de Gaulle’s fault. 
Like weeds in an untended garden, the local disputes 
and frictions among the western allies spring up and 
scatter their seed. At first glance, this luxuriant growth 
deceives: one must look closer to see that the weeds are of 
very different kinds. Some of the most poisonous—Cyprus, 
say, and Panama—are not new. Some are exotic, others native 
to the westerfisoil. Among the latter kind are a few that in 
other days would have been thought too trivial, or too theoreti¬ 
cal, to deserve the attention they are getting. 

Accurately, the communique issued on February 13th, at the 
end of Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s talks with President Johnson 
in Washington, spoke of “ sudden tensions in many parts of 
the world ” that “ have made unforeseen calls on the resources 
of the United States and the United Kingdom.” Unforeseen, 
indeed. The survey of these widely scattered flowerings of 
trouble cannot have been a cheerful exercise ; in so many of 
them there is no solid reassurance to be got. Both Vietnam for 
the Americans, and Borneo for the British, are involvements 
of the rearguard kind that may be unavoidable but can never 
be profitable. In Latin America the Alliance for Progress, 
never very healthy, is being poisoned by the Panama dispute 
which the United States seems debarred, whether by election- 
year tactics or by the pervading nationalist mood, from attempt¬ 
ing seriously to tackle. Cyprus is a severe lesson, with its 
revelations of the force of hatred and fear among the islanders 
and of the weakness that makes Greece and Turkey prone to 
drift into a disastrous conflict with each other from such a 
cause—in sum, of the power of these primitive forces to brush 
considerations of common security aside. 

We have now come into a time, wrote Mr Walter Lippmann 
last week, when there is less danger but more trouble. This 
was partly, be felt, because the nightmare fear of nuclear war 
had lifted, and with it the authority of the leading power within 
each camp had grown weaker. No doubt this has something 
to do with it. Thus one can say that General de Gaulle’s policy 
of separatism makes more sense, in that it is more practicable, 
when the shadow of nuclear war is more remote. But does 
this do justice to General de Gaulle’s outlook on diplomatic 
life, or is it not rather a rationalisation of it? When one 
watches the general in action or listens to what he says, it is 
hard not to feel that he would be pursuing his particularise 
principle with just as much singleness of purpose, though not 
perhaps with the same openness, whatever the state of the 
nuclear balance. 

Of the Chinese communist leaders, the same can be said 
with even more confidence. They have never had any respect 
for the nuclear balance, they would cheerfully upset it if they 
had the technical means, and in the meantime they choose to 
ignore it, relying on the vastness of their population, making 
a virtue of their absence from council tahles. American policy 
is nowadays inclined to see China, more probably than Russia, 
as the likely source of a possible future general war. This is 
taking a very long view*-but it accounts for some of the heat 


of American irritation when a soloist like General de Gaulle 
gets into the cast-west concert with a China policy of his own. 

Whatever the cause, it does seem that nationalism is on the 
upswing, within the eastern and the western alliance, as well 
as in the outer fringe of countries that are more or less new to 
modem world politics. Within the western alliances, General 
de Gaulle can fairly be blamed that the pursuit of particular 
national interest has got the upper hand quite as much as it 
has. It is not that he invented nationalism or has, even among 
western leaders, a monopoly of it. What he has to be blamed 
for is that, by stopping the expansion of the common market 
and by rejecting an Atlantic community, he blocked off the 
hopeful alternative to nationalism in the dealings of the Atlan¬ 
tic governments with each other. When, in the silence that 
followed General de Gaulle's veto on Britain, these govern¬ 
ments decided a year ago against concerting an alternative 
policy, they made a choice the consequences of which are 
now working themselves out. In words, indeed, they resolved 
to stick dose together while they waited for the chance to 
pursue Atlantic unity again. But in fact, governments so placed 
have to pursue their own national interests, with more or less 
consideration for others. 

President Kennedy’s removal from the scene contributed to 
the effect by silencing, or at least muffling for the time being, 
the intellectual element in American politics that sought always 
to define the goals, to chart the course further ahead than the 
strictly practical man of affairs would do. President Johnson 
has put his own stamp on the presidency, a severely non¬ 
intellectual stamp of political management, an approach that 
would never put the pursuit of an idea before the calculation 
of the reactions, the feelings and the preferences of organised 
groups, parties, factions within parties, and men and women 
with votes. Such an approach is always vigilant for national 
interests and supremely responsive to national moods. For 
practical purposes, and certainly for negotiating purposes, 
President Johnson and his Administration are American 
nationalists, though nationalists of the most sober, decent and 
reasonable kind. 

A S in America, so in Britain and Germany chance has 
conspired to put new men in power in a situation that 
could not in any event have remained the same after General 
de Gaulle had pronounced his veto. As a replacement for 
Dr Adenauer, Herr Erhard suits the British and the Americans 
very well. They could not do better than have men in charge 
in Bonn who will pursue (in a practical, moderate way) Ger¬ 
man interests, men like Herr Erhard and Herr Schroder who 
will not sacrifice a German interest for the sake of General 
de*Gaulle’s designs. One result of having them there is that 
west German policy-making has begun,; after a long quiescence, 
to grope its way towards a negotiating position on the German 
question that might conceivably, one day, be worth putting to 
the Soviet Union. (Another result is a turmoil of shocked;criti- 
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cism from the old guard in Bonn.) It suits President Johnson 
and Sir Alec Douglas-Home very well that Bonn should show 
signs of a readiness to think about a German settlement; for 
all that the readiness is still cautious to the point of timidity 
and any such settlerhcnt is still far distant. 

In Sir Alec his American hosts have had no difficulty in 
recognising another nationalist political leader, though again a 
moderate, reasonable and likeable one, whom it is not difficult 
to do business with. A meeting of American and British 
leaders is always a reminder—all the more emphatic after the 
fading of the false dawn of European and Atlantic hopes—that 
the British are still by a long way the European nation whom 
the Americans find it easiest to communicate with, and not 
only because of the common language. Last week’s Anglo- 
American talks were not the uphill struggle that meetings of 
heads of government can so easily be. The mood got better, 
easier and warmer, instead of grumpier and more tired, as the 
meetings went on ; in short, Sir Alec and Mr Butler had a 
personal success. At the time the meeting happened, the 
American and British governments were already closely 
engaged as partners in the Cyprus diplomatic operation. Their 
views of Dr Sukarno and how to handle him had ceased to 
diverge. In contrast to General dc Gaulle, Sir Alec was able 
to assert his entire support for American policy in Vietnam, 
while amiably telling a press conference in the same breath 
that he would like to see communist China in the UN. 

Harmony stopped abruptly when it came to trade with 
Cuba. Here the logic of the American position is not particu¬ 
larly easy to defend. To the naked, un-American eye it is not 
at all apparent why, if selling wheat to Russia is right (as 
indeed it is), selling buses to Cuba is wrong. All the same, 
one need not share the American view in order to see the need 
to understand how strongly it is held. American sentiments 
about Cuba are special, and they include the feeling that 
America’s foreign friends ought to respect those sentiments 
and not rock the boat from a mere addiction to logic or narrow 
commercial interest. The term “ narrow commercial interest ” 
has been advisedly in use. Officials in Washington were point- 

The 

Edwardian 
Economist 

I N 1906 as a very callow young man I joined the editorial 
staff of The Economist. I had never written anything 
for print; had no experience of newspapers ; knew almost 
nothing of finance or economics. But I had prepared myself 
by reading a book on money by Professor Jevons, and it seemed 
to me that he had put the whole science of political economy 
into a nutshell, leaving nothing for anyone else to say. The 
book in fact made a qualified economist of me. But Jevons 
or no Jevons, mine was a queer appointment—and was not 
the only queer thing about the paper sixty years ago. 

Before my arrival the whole-time members of the editorial 
staff amounted to two—an elderly editor (who was said to have 


ing out just before the Home visit that British firms trading 
with Cuba might find it suddenly harder to sell their products 
(it might be. Triumph cars) in America—-not that the Ameri¬ 
can government would dream of organising boycotts, it was 
added ; they could happen spontaneously. And so theycouldl 

Mr Dean Rusk himself aired the possibility of a consumer 
boycott in a television interview on Saturday, after Sir Alec 
had gone. This, and the continued American grumbling 
at British readiness to extend trading credits to Russia for 
longer terms than Washington thinks advisable, got a bigger 
share of public attention during and after the visit than their 
importance seems to warrant. The difference about Cuban 
trade goes on reverberating ; on Tuesday, its hand forced by a 
clause with a time limit in the foreign aid bill passed in 
December, the Administration announced the termination of 
the very small amounts of military aid still going to Britain* 
France and Jugoslavia. This has little more than a technical 
and symbolic importance. Of much more substance is the 
military and economic aid to Spain and Morocco. By stopping 
this under the same clause, Washington would be dealing a 
severe blow to its own policies. Ways will be found of avoid¬ 
ing anything so foolish, but there is to be a review of aid to 
the two countries, and a negotiation with them to see what 
compromise can be struck. 

All this goes to show that it is not only the smaller allies 
that can chase red herrings. Americans, too, are human. But 
these arc not very large matters in themselves, or not yet. 
They reflect the regrettable but not very surprising fact that 
the allies have no common view of how the communist societiei 
are likely to develop, or how the West should try to influence 
what happens on the other side of the wall. If one looks back 
to Dr Adenauer’s day or to the ill-feeling that raged and the 
innuendoes that were unleashed over Mr Macmillan’s trip to 
Moscow in 1959, it is clear that by and large the alliance plods 
solidly on, more than usually confident that its military strength 
is adequate, and tolerably free, apart from General de Gaulle, 
of major sources of distrust. It has perhaps become static, a 
middle-aged coalition with some illusions gone—but it works. 


had a stroke) and an elderly assistant editor, who had started 
his working life in the railway service and somehow drifted on 
to The Economist , He was a most lovable man and I remember 
him with affection more than fifty years after his death. Once 
a week these ageing journalists had the help of an outsider, 
who came in to write “ business notes but apart from that 
all the writing done in the office must have been done by 
them. 

The statistical department consisted of one very young man, 
not long emerged from the rank of office boy. He did all the 
figures and must have enjoyed them, for he stayed out his life 
on the paper up to an honoured old age. In fact, he retired 


The Economist today has a full-time writing staff of about 35, and a total full-time staff of 
165 engaged in editing , writing , managing , promoting and selling both the paper and 
advertisement space in it, before counting in either its string of part-time correspondents 
and business representatives abroad , or the 150 full-time staff of its sister company The 
Economist Intelligence Unit. Things were very different sixty years ago. Tfie foUowing 
reminiscence is contributed by a correspondent who is now over 80. 
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for mally in 1958 and continued to do valuable service for the 
paper until bis death three years later. 

In the outside office dowfi a draughty corridor lived the busi¬ 
ness staff, which consisted of three men and a boy. Two of 
them canvassed for advertisements, while the third kept the 
books, dealt with the printers, and received callers. He was 
the soul of loyalty but he was apt to be suspicious of strangers, 
and when a new face appeared at the counter he scrutinised it 
carefully, rather like a Scotland Yard man siring up a sus¬ 
pect. Once a stranger walked in and asked him whether The 
Economist was a monthly or a weekly paper-—a curious ques¬ 
tion which raised a sharp suspicion in his mind. “ What do 
you want to know for ? ” he asked, giving nothing away. I 
remember, too, a stranger asking to see the editor and being 
looked over by him with great suspicion. It was the first visit 
to The'Economist of the next editor-but-two, Walter Layton, 
the first modem editor and now the company's deputy chair¬ 
man, Lord Layton. 

All told—editorial, advertising, and administration—the staff 
amounted to eight; but one was sacked for unpunctuality, and 
then there were seven. They must have got through a lot of 
work between them for, apart from fifty-two ordinary issues, 
they produced yearly a banking supplement, rich in advertise¬ 
ments, and a statistical history of the year which enjoyed a 
considerable reputation. They also reprinted every month 
the Government's figures of foreign trade. That looked like 
a waste of time, and money, but apparently some readers 
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FEBRUARY 20, 1864 


THE BASIS FOR INTERVENTION 

It is of the utmost importance that We should clear our 
ideas on this subject, and endeavour to arrive at some¬ 
thing like a consistent and intelligible rule as to when 
Great Britain ought energetically to interfere in quarrels not 
her own, and when she ought resolutely and religiously to 
abstain from interference. . . . Perhaps we may arrive at 
something like a sound principle—a doctrine which, being neither 
Quixotic nor ungenerous, neither too meddling nor too mean, 
shall be at once defensible and practical —i.e., fit to act upon,— 
in this way. We are powerful, and have therefore duties to 
the world as well as rights. But, on the other hand, we are not 
a//-powerful. We are not strong enough to forbid all wrong¬ 
doing. We are not even wise enough, or well-informed enough, 
to be always certain that what we take to be wrong-doing is 

really such, or what is the degree of wrong. . . . War- 

and therefore armed intervention leading to war—is a certain 
evil and burden, and a possible, not to say probable, crime. It 
augments the pressure of our taxes; it cripples our means and 
exhausts our resources pro tanto; it sacrifices many innocent 
and valuable lives. The wrong which it is undertaken ro 
prevent, therefore, should be a great one. a certain one, and a 
preventible one. If it is so distant or so difficult as probably not 
to be preventible, or not preventible without enormous 
and disproportionate sacrifice and exhaustion, we ought 
not to interfere. If it be so small as to be less evil than much 
bloodshed and serious expenditure, we ought not to interfere. If 
there is any doubt about the merits of the ease, or any probability 
that the act, though violent, lawless, and high-handed, will not 
really be an evil to the world—a political injury to Europe— 
then we ought not to' interfere. . . . We should limit our 
intervention against wrong to those cases in which the wrong 
involves or entails actual cruelty or i?u#iifest evil , in which there 
is not merely a violation of the moral or international law, but a 
positive lesion of the interests and well-being of humanity. We 
may and should interfere, that is, to prevent actual, not abstract 
wrong, r 
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thought that we checked the figures before publication, and 
corrected any error that a careless civil servaht or rascally 
politician might have slipped into die official version. 

The editing of the paper was a little mechanical. One of 
the first things the editor said to me after I joined gave me the 
right line. “ Remember,” he said, “ that if I reprinted this 
week the corresponding number of last year, nobody would 
notice it.” That was his pawky humour; but a fair parody 
of the facts. Every Monday, first thing, we turned out last 
year’s volume to see what advice we had given to the 
nadon twelve months ago ; and we were inclined, mutatis 
mutandis, to repeat it. Apart from the saving of labour it 
ensured a consistent policy, but it had its pitfalls. Once in 
a note on a firm’s results in 1907 I followed the line of 
1906, and the firm complained that I was wrong. “Last 
year,” it said, “you made the same mistake and you 
apologised.” That was true ; and so, having repeated last year’s 
mistake in one number, we repeated last year’s apology in the 
next. 

Not very long after I joined the staff a series of mishaps 
made me for a few weeks acting editor of the paper, and any¬ 
thing could have happened. But the good old system held, 
and we turned out the standard articles, telling the world in 
one number wh&t to think of the Kaiser, the new reign in 
China, the gold in the Bank of France, the state of the 
Australian Stock Exchanges, the nitrate industry and the posi¬ 
tion in Ambula. Where it all came from and Where Ambula 
is Heaven only knows. But nobody complained. 

P erhaps the queerest thing about the paper was its owner¬ 
ship and control. James Wilson, who founded The 
Economist, died in i860, leaving the paper in trust for his 
six daughters ; and for nearly seventy years the trustees of his 
will were responsible for the paper’s management, liable for 
its debts, and carrying uninsured the Full risk of libel. For 
most of the time the trustees were thfee nephews of James 
Wilson’s, of whom one lived in London and two in Hawick, 
330 miles away. The London man never went to Hawick 
and the Hawick men seldom came to London. Their meet¬ 
ings must have been very rare indeed and their control ajhnast 
negligible. \ - * 

But the paper made such regular profits that the editor was 
content with a salary of £406 9 yqar in cpnsidentripp of bis 
getting 3/i6ths of the profitf. On that 3/x6th$ tie Hved in 
comfort rill his death, possessing a car (in those days the rich 
man’s symbol) and employing a ch^Mif|e)iirfHnl6t Qn.; ah jt&peftsc 
account. The other 13 /16thfc of the 'profits went to Wilsons 
daughters who lived in dignified near-luxury, relying for 
the bulk of their incomes oh the profits of the paper. And it 
never let them down. 

The Economist survived this long ahd father staghant period 
by virtue of one quality—its independence. Dull and repeti¬ 
tive it might be, but it was never in anybody’s pocket. It was 
always honest, which for a long period marked it out from 
some of its contemporaries and helped to assure its prosperity. 
About sixty years ago one of the trustees went to a high official 
of the Bank of England Fat advice on some matter connected 
with the paper, and saw a copy Of The Economist lying on 
the official’s desk' “ That,” siaid the trustee, “ is what I came 
to see you about.” “ Ah,” said the Official, “ The paper.” 
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COMMENTARY 


end o f an er a 

With Thanks 


L ISE old soldiers/ eras ^ver die, they 
only fade. away. • By the time Justinian 
closed the Academy, or the last wolf was 
shot in a village of southern England, no 
one was paying attention any more. The 
American annpuncement on Tuesday that 
military aid was being cut off from Britain 
(as well as from France and Jugoslavia) as 
a formal rebuke for trading with Cuba has 
gone almost equally unnoticed. The tap 
has been turned off, and the last drop of 
aid worth 57 , 000 , which was to have been 
supplied by the end of June apparently for 
technical training and spare parts, will not 
now trickle through. It would have been 
about enough, one would think, for one 
American instructor and his secondhand car. 
But not so long ago the how was broad and 
even more vital to Britain's survival than the 
figures can tell. 


The end of aid is the end of a quarter 
of a century of American 1 support for a 
reeling ally in war and peace. It opened 
with the Lend-Lease act passed early in 
1941 to help embattled Britain. Then, after 
the war, when the postwar economic crisis 
broke, came Marshall Aid. If one includes 
5 1.3 billion of military aid, spent partly on 
the development of missiles and aircraft, the 
United States has given Britain $ 8.7 billion 
since the war. It would be hard to imagine 
a European state in America's postwar posi¬ 
tion taking such a long and broad view of 
its interest. Now that western Europe, 
including Britain, is prospering, the least 
we can do is to pay tribute to the relative 
and partner who nursed us back to self- 
earned health, both when our very life 
was in danger and when we were being 
debilitafedly convalescent. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 

Before the Storm 

W hen Mr Khrushchev is censored in 
his own press there must be a reason. 
On February 14 th be made a long speech 
before the Soviet Communist party's cen¬ 
tral committee. Although the subject was 
agriculture the official summaries broadcast 
that day by Moscow radio contained a 
passage violently attacking 

dogmatists, revisionists and latter-day 
Trotskyites who, whil$ Using high-flown 
revolutionary phrases, are in fact undermining 
the unity 01 die world communist movement. 

Next day Pravda did not print this passage 
although it devoted almost the whole of its 
six pages to Mr Khrushchev’s speech. 
Pravda also failed to inform its readers that 
when the agricultural debate was over the 
central committee moved to a bigger hall 
where it was joined by a host of party pro¬ 
pagandists. It can be readily assumed that 
the Sinp-Soviet conflict was discussed at 
this enlarged meeting, and reports from 
Moscow suggest that Mr Suslov delivered 
the main speech. 

This secret session explains the censor¬ 
ship. Whatever the Soviet leadership has 
decided to do next in its struggle, with 
Peking—to riposte, or to go on holding back 
—it was better not to limit Russian action 
(if any) to an angry pronouncement in the 
farming debate, Air Khrushchev is elcarljy 
preparing the ground for scytne major deci¬ 
sion. He went to see Mr Gomulka in 
Poland last month and has been nonsuiting 
several communist leaders in Moscow. Mr 


Zhivkov, the Bulgarian leader, has been 
there this week, hnd was followed by a dele¬ 
gation from Hungary led bv Mr Kallai, a 
deputy premier. Since the (Chinese, in then- 
violent indictment published on February 
4 th, left no room for compromise, the 
silence imposed on Mr Khrushchev (by his 
colleagues or for tactical reasons?) seems to 
be the silence that precedes a storm. 


FRENCH AFRICA 

Whiff of Grapeshot 

W hen Britain intervened to quell the 
army mutinies in east Africa in 
January there was clarity about one most 
important point: British troops Went in 
strictly by invitation only. But there was 
no such clarity in Gabon this week when 
French troops flew in from Dakar and 
Brazzayille to restore President M’ba to 
power after an army mutiny on Tuesday. 
The French government says that it was 
invited to intervene. But President M’ba, 
who, with several members of his govern¬ 
ment, was under arrest at the time of the 
decision to serid in the French army, was in 
no position to invite anyone. 

If this was, in fact, an example of direct 
intervention in the affairs of an independent 
African country, it marks a departure from 
General de Gaulle's previous unflappability 
in the face of revolts against his .Afi^can 
friends. France did, nothingduring the 
unsuccessful coup in Dakar in December/ 
1962 ; it stood by when the governments 


of Togo, Congo-firazzaville and Dahomey 
were overthrown in January, August and 
October last year. Why did it intervene 
this time? ■ , 

The most obvious answer ip French fear 
that the epidemic - will spread, until the 
Africans start putting in revolutionary 
governments unfriendly to prance (as 
opposed to the present batch of Gaullist 
revolutionaries). General de • Gaulle is 
known to have written to the presidents 
of the French African countries after the 
Dahomey coup last October to warn them 
that they must be firm, and that France 
could not defend governments unable to 
defend themselves, Thiis line has been 
reversed in the case pf Gabon, which has 
valuable mining and timber industries 
in which French capital is heavily involved. 
What is more, Tuesday’s revolt can fairly 
be said to have been an attempted army 
putsch, not a popular revolt (as was the 
case in Brazzaville). France presumably 
felt that intervention in this case would 
amount to a valuable lesson for other 
would-be revolutionaries, without the 
necessity of having to shoot, dowh crowds 
in the streets. This, in the event, proved 
correctr—but Thursday’s report were that 
16 Gabonese ^oldieH (irtclbduig two 
officers) and one French soldier lost their 
lives in the affray. 


CONSERVATIVES 

Campaign Guidelines 

T he week that saw the publication of the 
worst monthly overseas trade returns 
since the war has somehow also seen a rise 
in Conservative MPs’ morale, thanks largely 
to the Prime Minister's skilful performance 
on television op Monday and his virtuoso 
display in answering questions in the Com¬ 
mons the foUowing day, Sir Alec has clearly 
returned from the United States with a 
chirpier confidence in himself, and his fol¬ 
lowers have sensed it. The Tory party re¬ 
mains at heart a deferential party, and its 
parliamentary representatives fire now. 
reasonably satisfied that they are led by 
someone worth deferring to. 

Meanwhile, despite a further decline in 
Tory fortunes in the Daily, Mail's National 
Opinion Poll, a general clearing of the 
decks is in progress at Westminster—to 
enable the Prime Minister to go to thfe coun¬ 
try in the early summer, should he so wish. 
The latest , preparation has been the appear¬ 
ance of the Conservatives’ “ Campaign 
Guide ” lor 1964 , an election vade tnecum 
packed with many .of the facts and cracks 
on which Conservative candidates* speeches 
during, the election will be based. The 
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Labour accusation of twelve wasted years 
is to be answered by a drum-beating of the 
statistic that the standard of living has risen 
by 40 per cent since Labour left office in 
1951, an unprecedented rate of increase in 
British history. For the future the Con¬ 
servatives bold out a rather vague vision 
of a free, vigorous, kindly, tolerant society, 
dedicated to expansion and increasing 
opportunities for all. To this a socialist 
society of nationalisation and controls is to 
be sharply Contrasted. A major Tory effort 
will be devoted to exploiting past Labour 
divisions on defence, and Tory determina¬ 
tion to retain the bomb is contrasted 
with Labour (and Liberal) determination to 
follow a policy of what is to be called uni¬ 
lateral nuclear disarmament. The guide 
shows that the Conservative leadership is 
keenly aware of the principal threat to the 
return of another Tory government, the 
widespread conviction that it is time for a 
change. Mr Butler's scornful reference at 
Blackpool to those who regard politics as if 
it were a game of cricket is approvingly 
reprinted. Change for its own sake is to be 
scored as not only valueless but dangerous, 
and there are to be many reverberating 
echoes of the highly successful 1959 election 
cry of “ Don't let Labour ruin it.” 


REDUNDANCY 

Right About Turn 

A mong the first of all needs for Britain 
is an efficient system to encourage 
people to move out of industries in which 
the demand for labour is declining, into jobs 
where men are needed. Economic and social 
considerations together make it imperative 
that they should be adequately paid while 
they are suffering this disturbance. This has 
been the .object of a private member’s bill 
that keeps on bobbing up before the House 
of Commons, first in the hands of Mr John 
Diamond and now, last Friday, of Mr Julius 
Silverman. These Opposition members have 
had the right idea, but have gone about it 
the wrong way by trying to lay on employers 
alone the burden of compensating redundant 
workers. This has several disadvantages: 
among them the facts th&t it would lay a 
sort of tax on firms whenever they decided 
to run down their surplus labour forces, that 
firms going into bankruptcy would some¬ 
times nor have the funds to meet their heavy 
obligations under the bill, and that the 
necessary weighting In favour of older 
employees would make firms less willing 
than ever to take on older men. But 
Friday’s debate did finally compel the 
Minister of Labour to say what the Govern¬ 
ment intends to do. 

Until last October, it intended to make 
the same mistake as Mr Silverman. But 
now it has about-turned, and in the right 
direcrioh: The minister made it plain that 
he' t*#lc6m*s locally negotiated schemes for 
redundancy compensation (some 20 per cent 
of all workers are at present covered by such 
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schemes, although many of them are pretty 
much token affairs). But he also rightly said 
that it would be a mistake to legislate now 
on the level of lump-sum redundancy pay¬ 
ments, while the whole question of relating 
national insurance unemployment pay to the 
level of the affected worker’s previous earn¬ 
ings is under consideration. As The Econo¬ 
mist was saying almost ad nauseam last year, 
it is through the national insurance scheme 
that job mobility can most effectively and 
most humanely be encouraged. What is 
needed is a large increase in national fiat- 
rate unemployment pay, supplemented by a 
further payment related to the affected per¬ 
son’s previous average earnings. Since the 
Cfovernment’s belated shift of opinion in the 
direction of this seems to be supported by 
both the Trades Union Congress and by 
the employers’ organisations, there is some 
hope that the minister’s good-natured 
assurances that something really will be done 
on these lines will bear fruit whichever 
government follows a general election. 


MALAYSIA AND AFRICA 

With Its Own Voice 

W n 11 less fanfare than Mr Chou En-lai 
received, or President Sukarno would 
receive if he went, Singapore’s prime 
minister, Mr I-ee Kuan Yew, is touring 
Africa to explain what Malaysia is about. 
He is there at a time when it is peculiarly 
necessary for the third world to decide what 
neo-colonialism is and what it is not. It 
really is not possible (though the usual 
interested parties are trying) to tar with the 
same brush what has happened recently, or 
is now happening, in Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Gabon, Cyprus and Borneo. 
Each case deserves examination on its 
merits, and Mr Lee may well have found 
his hosts readier to listen in that spirit than 
they would have been two months ago. 

Mr Lee’s tour is also a reminder that 
though “ world opinion ” is not as weighty 
a thing as most small countries would like 
to believe, it is not as trivial as it sometimes 
appears to some large ones. If the case for 
Malaysia is left to be put by Britain, it will 
naturally be received with suspicion by 
ex-colonial countries. It is far better that 
these countries, all of which have influence 
at the United Nations and considerable 
influence at third-world conferences, should 
hear direct from Malaysians. Malaysian 
interests and opinions, after all, are not 
identical with British ones and, though the 
thought may cause some heartburning at 
the Commonwealth Relations Office, more 
good than harm will come if any differences 
that may exist are seen to exist. The main 
burden of Indonesia’s cpmplaint has beep 
the charge that Malaysia is a British puppet, 
and the case for Malaysia will be established 
in the third world only when it is crystal 
clear that the supposed puppet, when it 
agrees with Britain, is doing so in a voice 
of its own. 
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VIETNAM • > ,|‘ 

On Their Own? 

M R mcnamara’s recent statements on 
Vietnam have hardly been consistent, 
but his testimony before the House of 
Representatives armed services committee, 
given a fortnight earlier but released only on 
Tuesday, is dear enough. The United 
States, said its Defence Secretary, has no 
intention of getting itself involved m another 
“ Korea ” in South Vietnam, even if the 
communist Vietcong guerrillas look like 
winning. The American government 
(rightly) feels that this is the kind of war 
that only the Vietnamese themselves can 
win, and most of the American troops now 
in South Vietnam will be withdrawn, as 
promised, by the end of 1965. 

This does not amount to an admission of 
defeat, nor—yet—to approval of General 
de Gaulle’s proposal to neutralise Vietnam 
and other places. Bur it would be hard to 
see it as a forecast of victory. Mr 
McNamara's words are really addressed to 
General Khanh’s new military junta and the 
message is that the South Vietnamese 
authorities had better do better than in the 
past for they will soon be on their own. 

The present wave of terrorism in Saigon 
—a sad echo of similar explosions twelve 
years ago—and the increasing ferocity of the 
Vietcong’s operations underline Mr 
McNamara’s words. All is not lost, how¬ 
ever, even now. The Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment, reconstituted with the interesting in¬ 
clusion of the old nationalist Dai Viet party, 
may yet live up to the challenge. It may be 
comforted by the knowledge that North 
Vietnam is going through a political as well 
as an economic crisis. A high-powered 
Vietnamese Workers’ (Communist) party 
delegation, back at the weekend after a trip 
10 Moscow and Peking, has clearly failed to 
bring about the reconciliation between the 
two which alone would hold the party 
together. For the time being, the Peking 
wing is in the ascendant and the accent is 
on a fight to the finish in the south. But 
the last word may not have been said. 

LAND NATIONALISATION 

That Land Commission 

O ne may doubt whether the Property 
Council’s latest booklet* will have 
great success in stemming Labour’s scheme 
to nationalise building land; property 
developers have not got a popular image as 
propagandists. But the issue is rapidly 
becoming extremely important, because the 
Labour scheme, as it stands, is a nonsense. 
There is a lot to be said for the old radical 
argument that land should never have been 
allowed to come under private ownership in 
the first place ; many people feel repugnance 
at anybody owning mere space. But that 
mistake really cannot sensibly be remedied 

* Whose Little Acre ? By Charles Blagrove, 
Property Council, 38 pages 2s. 
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by Labour's idea that land should be 
nationalised now, although only at the 
moment when it is put on offer for building 
or rebuilding. The result is bound to be 
that less land would be put on offer, and 
that rehousing would therefore be held up. 
Because it would add to the land scarcity, 
the scheme must put up the ultimate value 
of building land not (pace Labours adver¬ 
tisements) bring h down. And it is the 
ultimate value of building land that must 
enter into most home-buyers’ costs, unless 
Labour tried some extraordinary scheme for 
controlling the resale price of every second¬ 
hand house in the country. But because Mr 
Wilson wants one fundamentalist-sounding 
idea, and preferably one which has some 
fuddled right wing support, he has now 
promised that it will be one of Labour’s first 
bills for (presumptively) the next session of 
Parliament. 

If Labour comes to power in a June 
election, there is a real danger that between 
June and next November unfortunate civil 
servants at the Ministry of Housing will be 
required to try to draft such a bill. If 
Labour wins an October election, there will 
not be time to draft legislation before next 
November ; and between then and Novem¬ 
ber, 1965, one may guess, the scheme for 
wholesale nationalisation would be quietly 
buried—although the Land Commission 
may sensibly be told to make greater use of 
compulsory purchase powers for land 
neeaed for comprehensive redevelopment, 
while other land deals may be brought with¬ 
in the scope of capital gams taxation. 

The latter would be the right solution. 
But what a sorry comment all this is on the 
chancy way in Which completely muddled 
legislation can now approach to the very 
threshold of the statute book of England. 


LABOUR AND THE HEALTH SERVICE 

A Conservative Approach 

R ADIGAL alterations in the health service 
cannot perhaps be expected from the 
Labour party; its attitude to the service is 
too proprietorial for it to admit that any¬ 
thing could be wrong. Even so, an article 
in cialist Commentary by Mr Kenneth 
Robinson, Labour’s shadow Minister of 
Health, is disappointing. Much of what he 
outlines as Labour’s proposed reforms and 
developments is already an train. For 
instance, general practice: the discontent 
that has been simmering within the pro¬ 
fession has reached a point where family 
doctors have directly petitioned the House 
of Commons and a special claim has been 
put in on their behalf to the review body on 
doctors’ pay. All that Mr Robinson can 
find to say is a pious affirmation of the 
Gillie report on the work of the family 
doctor, itself a pious affirmation of what has 
been said officially and unofficially for years, 
and. In to reform tbe 

present practice 

expenses.. Lord Newtoasaia no less on 
behalf of the present Government in a recent 


debate in the House of Lords, and a work¬ 
ing party on the implications of the Gillie 
report is already being set up. 

The same is true of hospitals and medical 
education. Labour will probably establish 
new medical schools—which is better than 
the mere one promised by Lord Newton— 
and may look at medical education. It also 
says it will speed up the modernisation of 
the hospitals. But a really radical admini¬ 
stration might well reconsider the indepen¬ 
dence of the teaching hospitals, which can 
hold up both reforms in medical training 
and the proper planning of the hospital 
services. 

Mr Robinson cannot, of course, commit 
his party too precisely. But it is a pity that 
—at a time when Labour has said it would 
not be more profligate than the Conserva¬ 
tives—his one explicit pledge is chat charges 
to patients are to be abolished. If Labour 
could avoid a doctrinaire approach, it could 
examine ways of retaining the charges 
without allowing them to cause hardship. 
Mr Robinson is certainly not doctrinaire 
over private practice. It will be allowed to 
continue, and Labour’s aim is to raise health 
service standards to the level where they will 
compare favourably with it. Few Conserva?* 
rives would quArrel with this. But one feels 
from this vague statement of aims and 
aspirations that, apart from the charges and 
perhaps some intervention in the drugs 
industry, things will go on pretty much as 
they are. 


KENNEDY ROUND 


Modesty or Murder 

I T is repeatedly being hinted in France 
(and as repeatedly denied by the 
Americans) that the United States cannot 
embark on the Kennedy round of tariff 
negotiations in an election year—indeed, 
that the preliminary negotiations will not be 
far enough advanced for the conference to 
open formally on schedule on May 4th. On 
the agricultural side of the Kennedy round, 
this may contain quite a grain of truth ; 
the European common market presented 
its proposals for the first time in Geneva on 
Thursday. But on industrial tariff dispari¬ 
ties, the cockfight of the day, May 4th will 
be pure fapadc; the tussle began last 
autumn and is already entering a critical 
phase. 

On Monday, the Americans are due to 
present their counter-proposals to the 
common market’s formula on disparities. 
The apparent effect of this formula would 
be, over at least a third of trade in manu¬ 
factured goods, to require the Six to cut 
their duties only by a quarter while the 
Americans and British would have to reduce 
theirs by half. This is s6 one-sided that 
the Americans might have been expcctec} to 
, x^ct fbiripusly^ In fact, they seem to have 
deeii}ed io piay their hand quietly, handling 
thi* as a matter of commercial give-and-take 
and no longer as the test of their political 
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relations with Europe. The odds are that 
the Americans will agree to discuss formula 
like the common market’s but try to reduce 
them in practice to reasonable proportions 
by looking not only at the heights of tariffs 
but also at their effect on trade flows* 
Unfortunately, ever since this argument was 
joined at last May’s meeting of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
European Commission and the French have 
failed to take heed. On Tuesday M. 
Marjolin declared that the common market’s 
proposal “cannot be modified,” but on 
Wednesday denied that the commission was 
inflexible and said that a team of com¬ 
missioners would go to Washington on 
March 5th. 

In the worse case only two interpretations 
make sense. One is that the French mean to 
scupper the Kennedy round. This is 
possible, but would seem unnecessary provo¬ 
cation of the other five common market 
countries in their present mood. Or the 
French are ready to cut tariffs by, say, 
a quarter but not by half on the Ameri¬ 
can plan. This seems plausible. Fear of 
American competition is still powerful in 
France ; fear pt a common market tariff too 
low to Jave "unifying effects on the Six is 
rife In Brussels. If common market 
statistics give a real picture, halving tariffs 
would leave the Six with only four in a 
hundred duties over 10 per cent, while the 
Americans would have more than a quarter 
and the British nearly a third. It may be 
that, as was always on the cards, modesty of 
aim may be the prize for avoiding murder 
in the Kennedy round. 


TOWN PLANNING 


Gamble in Good Taste 

A planning appeal currently being 
heard in the City of London mainly 
concerns the right of the National Pro¬ 
vincial Bank to pull down its Victorian 
headquarters in Bishopsgate in order to 
redevelop the site. The London County 
Council wishes to preserve the building as 
“ an outstanding example of High Victorian 
classical design ” and V an example of 
monumental grandeur seldom found in 
English architecture.” Is there not an 
emerging paradox here ? The LCC and 
other local authorities are rightly concerned 
that new commercial buildings should be 
of a high architectural standard. If the 
National Provincial Bank and others like 
them npw wish for commercial reasons to 
pull dqtai buildmgs of which their prede¬ 
cessors were so proud, how willing will 
they be 16 erect new ones which in sixty 
or seventy years’ time will earn the em¬ 
barrassing accolade of a preservation 
order? The moral seems to be that, if 
you do employ a good architect for your 
building, you may find your successors 
stuck with it for far longer than they will 
wish. 




The directors made the round trip to 
Bremen within the day, contacting im¬ 
portant German clients at highest execu¬ 
tive leveL They took samples, sales 
literature and a secretary with them. They 
also took immense prestige for their 
company. They returned with a very large 
order. They know the value of saving the 
costly time 9 / top [management by flying 



a Beechcraftfor business. Business has 
boomed ever since they moved their 
boardroom Into a Beeohoraft No one 
has ever regretted taking a, Beechcfaft 
Into partnership. □ For further details 
telephone Avenue 8711 extension 6 W 1 , 
or write to Short Brothers & Harland 
Umited at Air Courier Buildings, Gat* 
wick Airport Surrey. 


SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LTD. 

LONDON • BBLPA8T • OATW»CK 
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THE WORLD kW ATI0NAL 

Love-Hate and Love-All 

When allies fall out, how are the 11 non-aligned M to line up ? 


M OST quarrels break out inside families ; most murders 
are domestic affairs. Perhaps it is not surprising if 
“ allies ” look like becoming synonymous with spar¬ 
ring partners. China and Russia, Mr Chou En-lai assures us, 
are linked by deathless devotion ; simultaneously, Peking 
brands Mr Khrushchev as a “ traitor to Marxism ” and even 
purely the unkindest cut) as “anti-Soviet. 1 ’ Britain and 
France, allied since 1947 , may join hands beneath the Channel, 
but they still ruffle the surface of that narrow sea. America 
nags its allies for selling Cuba the homely and harmless bus. 
The allies throw back in Washington’s face the American grain 
sold to a Russia that is now pouring some of. its .western 
wheat purchases into Cuban Stomachs. Greece and Turkey 
hover near to war—with each other, not with the potential 
enemy against whom they are aHied. Pakistan is enjbittered 
by America’s non-aligned attitude towards its quarrel with 
India. America is troubled by Pakistan’s new affection for; 
China as well as by France’s* . 

Membership of one of the world’s major alliances is not, 
however, an essential qualification for loggerheadmanship. Any 
two can make a quarrel. Nobody, expects the Arabs, for 
instance, to maintain their present unwonted truce for long: 
the Morocco-Algeria border conflict is tnerely cm ice, the 
Yemen war still simmers close to the boil. The African states’ 
pledge, in the Addis Ababa charter, to settle all their, disputes 
peacefully is only nine months Old, but the Somali-Ethiopia 
quarrel has lately come to look like an undeclared war, even 
forcing Cairo radio to turn admonitory and warn the Somalis 
to think again. Sometimes it seems that one’s neighbour is 
the hardest of* all to love, tn Cyprus or Rwanda or Bengal, 
on the Jugoslav-Albanian frontier or on Israel’s, propinquity 
is a problem in itself. 

It is broadly and sadly true—as the following pages demons¬ 
trate—that particular clashes of interest tend to re-emerge 
whenever general alarms recede. The danger of such local 
clashes becoming a source of wider conflict is by now recog-' 
nised clearly enough. This danger seems likely to preoccupy 
the world more and more if present trends continue. 

It may, indeed, come to replace a familiar earlier preoccupa¬ 
tion : the fear that the world was breeding altogether too many 
“ neutrals.” In the West, this fear has not always taken the 
over-moralistic form associated with the late Mr Dulles ; more 
often, at bottom, the real anxiety turned on the question 44 How 
many neutrals can we carry ? ” Nuclear polarisation, the 
waning of fears about massive “ human sea ” attacks, and the 
discovery that half-hearted allies are apt to prove more of a 
bane than a boon, have changed western thinking. Russia's 
thinking on the same mattet, never so explicit but reflected 


pretty clearly in actyal Russian policy, has also changed. 
One of China’s charges against Mr Khrushchev is that, after 
being disenchanted hy finding most of the 44 new nations ** 
unexpectedly reluctant to follow communist leads, he has 
resigned himself too easily to prolonged coexistence with the 
Nassers and Nehrus and Nyereres of this world, as well as.with 
the Titos. One of China’s grievances is that eveh the Castro# 
and Benbellas look more to 44 revisionist ” Moscow than to 
pure revolutionary Peking, (Dr Castro has visited Russia 
twice ; the Algerian present has announced a trip to Moscow 
next May ; neither has yet been seen in China,); 

Nevertheless, it is parity China's doing that non-alignment 
has been transformed from a rather crude 4 * snap ^type game 
into something at least as subtle as Tbelsbel “non- 

aligned ” by itself no longer giv$$ any red guide to a .geWtrf} 
mentis actual position. One ako no^os to know (ada£*^£ho : 
wartime phrase about Irish neutralily) who it is non-aligned 
against. The Sino-Soviet split itself has created a new cate¬ 
gory, in which Cuba is now outstanding, of those who seekto 
balance between Russia^ and China. Thus Dr Castro* tnplease 
Russia, his major stockholder, has promised to sign the test- 
ban treaty ; to placate Chirm, he h&$ hot yet actually signed it* 
It might be said that General de Gaulle has similarly con*- 
fused the pattern of westom,^ flis active wooing 

of states, frOm Greece to Indochina and Latin America, that 
have hitherto been regarded as within America’s orbit, is cer¬ 
tainly significant. But one -need only recall the Suez conflict 
t9 be reminded that the .West, has seldomif ever been 44 mono¬ 
lithic ” in, anything like the Communist sense of the word. 
Indeed, it is a big western advantage, at a time when ranks are 
being broken all round, that to be out of step is a familiar 
experience to the West, not an ultimate abomination as it is He 
the communist powers. 


A lignment, to the extent of full-scale military alliance, it 
in fact an inherendy unnatural condition in the whole 
non-communist world. And this applies not only to the western 
allies, among whom variations on non-alignment are spread¬ 
ing, but also to the conventionally labelled 44 non-aligned/ 9 
whose attempts to align themselves one with another are meet* 
ing increasing difficulties. In their ranks, too, the Chinese 
impact has fostered disarray, most notably by forcing India 
into a position that is now, if anything, less non-aligned than 
Pakistan’s. Last week, in Cairo, ambassadors of non-aligned 
states that took part in the 1961. Belgrade conference discussed 
who should be invited to a second conference deriving from 
Belgrade. Already it is clear that the question of invita- 
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tions is even trickier than in i 961, and that the “second 
Belgrade”—now envisaged *s being held in Cairo in Septem- 
bc r _ ma y prove to be based oil little more than the desire to 
forestall "a “ second Bandung,” that is,, an Afro-Asian (and 
probably Latin American) rally which China could join and 
colour. " 

If a Bandung-type conference does meet, its orientation will 
be fairly clear. China, assisted by Indonesia, Cuba and to 
some extent Algeria and Pakistan, will seek to swing it, in the 
name of solidarity among all under-privileged “ new emerging 
forces,” against Russia and India as well as against the West; 
It is by no means only the Indians who seek to avert this 
prospect. China may now have Pakistan batting for it, but 
recent events in Zanzibar and east Africa have offset much of 
Mr Choil’s canvassing campaign among the Africans. President, 
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Nasser in particular has resisted the Bandung seduction. 

The preparatory talks for a u second Belgrade, u #hich are 
to continue, may confirm the expected intention that it should 
include Finland and other European neutrals. The question 
whether Cuba, a 1961 participant, can still qualify as non- 
aligned in Belgrade terms may prove a sticky one. Black 
African participation may be considerably broader than in 
X961, when, apart from Ethiopia, only the “ radicals ” on the 
Casablanca side of the then African rift were invited. All 
of this suggests that the projected conference may reach con¬ 
clusions even more restrained than those of 1961. But in so 
doing it will merely reflect the realities of a world in which 
non-alignment, in its broad sense, has become not only, more 
respectable, but also so diffused as to turn most of the spot¬ 
lights back on to the sharp rifts among the allied M families.* 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


UN and CYPRUS 



Subject for debate .. ^ scene in Limassol, tyP™** on February 13th 


A ftIjr eight weeks, the Cyprus problem was brought before the 
United Nations! pn Monday, February 17th, in an ungainly 
rush, British and Cypriot delegates jostling for priority. When Mr 
Sandys was taxed in the House of Commons that day with the 
British Government’s failure to resort to the UN earlier, he silenced 
Labour critics by citing the Charter requirement that states should 
first try to resolve a dispute by mediation and similar techniques. 
However, that was not what ministers had previously been saying ; 
their line had been d?at Cyprus ought to be kept, away from the UN 
altogether. T^eir sudden switch was clearly meant to get the,itdn 
on to the Security Council agenda before the Cyprus government 
could do the same. In this they succeeded. On February 15th 
Britain formally requeued, ah early ” covindl meeting. A/feW 
hour's later the representative of Cyprus demanded an emergency 
meeting, 6n the ground that a Turkish landing was imminent, but 
failed to gef lt, as only four of the eleven council members backed 
him. ■ ' ' ' " ■ - * 

Debate, Wwem* did not begin until Tuesday. On Monday the 
council met onJy for a few minutes, agreed to let representatives 
of Cyprus, Greece and*Tujrkey sit in on this session, and then 
adjourned for 24 hours to permit further consultations. ) ,The Nor¬ 
wegian motion for adjournment was generally thought to be inspired 
by the Secretary-General, who on Monday privately circulated to 


the interested governments a memorandum containing compromise 
proposals. The real interest Of the UN proceedings has been more 
in the off-stage discussion now centred on U Thant's formula than 
in the public speechmaking that set in on Tuesday. 

Available versions of U Thant’s proposals vary slightly, but it 
seem 5 that he envisages a self-financing international force ; that is, 
costs would be shared by states contributing troops and by Britain, 
Cyprus* Greece and Turkey, so that the,UN’s own budgetary prob¬ 
lems would not be intensified. The force commander (who, by 
some reports, would probably be British)' would report to the 
Secretary-General. The memorandum did not specify the com¬ 
position of the force, but certain Commonwealth, countries and non- 
aligned countries are thought to be in U Thant’s mind. A UN 
mediator would be appointed, for a short period. A small advisory 
committee, broadly representative of the whole UN membership, 
would also be set up, to work closely with U Tfcant^-and, it is 
deduped, , to circumvent the need for Security Council debates. 

A$t regards any new form of international guarantee of the 
integrity of Cyprus, Mr Thant appears to have left things prudently 
vague. Such a guarantee was demanded on Wednesday by die 
Russian delegate, Mr Fedorenko. Mr Kyprianou, for the Cyprus 
government, has . sought to make it a priority item. Sir Patrick 
Dean said on Tuesday that the council might wefiUstf afli concerned 
to respect the independence and integrity of Cyprus, u in accord¬ 
ance with the Treaty of Guarantee,” and as established by the 
constitution, 1 

The Turks are thought, in New York, to object to any new affir¬ 
mation of Cypriot independence, even if Jt includes asrespectful 
reference to the Zurich agpepmencs, because At might be construed 
as displacing those agreeapentfr-raad ,*s abolishing Turkey's right 
to intervene in defence of the Turkish Cypriot minority, Mr 
Fedorenko’s speech must have confirmed, Turkish^ fpars, for he 
argued categorically that the Zurich terms had been ^imposed” 
forcibly, aha'that n6 iiithrvehtioh could be ^gitimate how that 
Cyprus, as a 1 UN membeT, enjoyed the Charter right of inviolable 
sovereignty ; he added that the presence Of British troops in Cyprus 
was itself a violation of ihe island State’s sovereignty. 

However, the Russians did not flatly reject the whole concept 
of a peace-keeping force. The Thant:proposals—which do not seem 
to conflict directly with any of the British positions outlined by 
Sir Patrick—were still in circulation at mid-week. And Mr Thant’s 
initiative may at least have helped to dissuade any of the parties 
from formally tabling a resolution in terms that would clearly fail to 
win general acceptance. 
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TURKEY AND CYPRUS 

’Our Blood 


FROM mm CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 

T urkey was bound to support Britain 
and the United States in the Security 
Gouncil because it was agreed during Mr 
Ball’* visit to Ankara 6n February nth 
that it wou}d do so. But in their hearts 
Turkish offifciabare doubtful and the aver¬ 
age Turk it Mainly puzzled. For weeks past 
the United Nations has been presented to 
th$ Turkish publit as Ekely to decide the 
Cmruk Issue against, "turkey* 

Of course* tlkre areihose Turkish troops 
and warships |t Iskendirun. Throughout 
the crisis Turkey’s legal right to intervene 
in Cyprus has been its trump card. But 
there are limits to the number of times a 
fleet cm put to sea "on manoeuvres,” and 
troops switched ftotfc "alert” to "alarm” 
Hie prime minister, Mr Inonu, and his 
generals probably stuck their necks out the 
furthest when five Turkish jets buzzed 
Nicosia on Christmas Day. Militant Turks 
are now beginning to wonder whether the 
cautious Mr Infinii is ever going to act again. 

Mr in&ul is well aware of the danger 
both to Turkey and to the western alliance 
if it really did inarch into Cyprus. Such an 
act might lose Turkey the sympathy it has 
laboriously accumulated during recent 
weeks. Many people, perhaps not least those 
on Cyprus itself, fed that the constant 
menace of a Turkish invasion is better than 
an actual invasion whose consequences 
would be hard to predict. But these niceties 
are lost on the Turk in Turkey. The idea 
of a Moslem holy war against k man he secs 
as a crafty Byzantine prelate for the re¬ 
conquest of what he regards as a Turkish 
island appeals to him. 

The government iteems to be in control 
of the situation, however. Martial law has 
been renewed in Ankara and Istanbul. 
Though the Turkish press is daily full of 
stories of the “ massacre ” of Cyprus Turks, 
not , an atrocity, and hardly even a hostile 
demonstration, has sullied the Turkish 
homeland. True, there have been veiled 
threats against the Greeks of Istaubul; but 
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they have gone no further. Throughout the 
emergency the Turks have behaved with a 
certain forbearance ; as if to show the world 
that 6oo years of history can be proved 
wrong, and that it is the Turks who suffer 
today, and H jthe blue-eyed Greeks who are 
the “ barbarians.” 

At bottom* the Turks are deeply worried 
about their lack of friends in the world. 
That is their basic doubt about the UN. 
Even their fellow Moslems—polite gestures 
from Jordan and Pakistan apart—have 
looked askance. Most of the Arabs are 
clearly on the other side. Even Turkey’s 
Central Treaty Organisation ally, Persia, 
has not spoken. The Turks are in a quan¬ 
dary. If they invade Cyprus, who will stand 
with them ? If they trust the UN, who will 
stand with them ? They feel this situation 
fo be deeply unjust. Has not Turkey 
defended the interests of the West for 15 
years ? they ask. Did it not fight in Korea ? 
As one commentator wrote bitterly this 
week: 

If the Greeks had been massacred in 
Cyprus, would the West have stood idle ? 
On the international market Turkish blood 
is cheap ! 

British policy is increasingly disliked. 
The Turkish press has recently described it 
as slippery and incomprehensible. The 
Turks see Cyprus as an issue of human 
rights—the rights of the Cyprus Turks. 
They are completely one-sided in their atti¬ 
tude. They feel that the British, by not 
taking sides, are sacrificing human rights to 
what Turks regard as “ egotistical interests.” 
With this goes the reminder that in the 
world struggle with communism, Turkey’s 
goodwill is worth preserving. 

GREECE 

Centre Forward 

FROM OUR A im* NS CORRESPONDENT 

M r papandreou’s new Centre Union 
administration has now taken over the 
reins of power in Greece and its comfortable 
overall majority of 48 seats in parliament 
should allow it ample time to prove its 
mettle. If the result of the elections on 
February 16th has not delighted all Greeks, 
at least it has brought about a widespread 
sense of relief. After nearly eight months of 
nerve-racking political and economic uncer¬ 
tainty the country is once more in the hands 
of a strong government that will be able to 
take in hand such grave problems as the 
Cyprus crisis and Greece’s economic stagna¬ 
tion. The bandwaggon rqentality, which is 
strong in Greece, helped ; Mr Papandreou 
was generally tipped as the winner. The 
help given by the pro-communist EDA to 
the Centre Union in just under a half of the 
constituencies was insignificant in itself but, 
judging from the fall in the EDA’s total 
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strength, invaluable in giving encourage¬ 
ment to ED A supporters to vote the 
Centre Union elsewhere as Well. Above all 
there was ;a Switch on the pari of those 
conservatives who value stability and were 
appalled by the idea of another election 
deadlock (and perhaps a little les$ afraid of 
Mr Papandreou after the sample of his gov¬ 
ernment since last November’s elections). 

It would be unfair not to add that much 
more of a positive nature went into this deci¬ 
sive switch of votes. However much Mr 
Papandreou’s fifty-odd days in office in 
November and December smacked of dema¬ 
gogy, there is no doubt that his concessions 
to popular demand—such as pay rites, tax 
reductions, the settlement of the, farmers’ 
debts and free education for all—increased 
his popularity. There is, moreover, some¬ 
thing in Mr Papandreou’s attitude as prime 
minister that endears him to people. 

This is the first time in postwar Greek 
history that the old Liberal camp has given 
the country a single-party government based 
on a robust parliamentary majority* Even 
after the death of Mr Venizelos during (he 
election campaign, centrifugal tendencies are 
known to exist within the party. But the 
magnitude of the victory and the impressive 
personal contribution of Mr Papandreou 
himself hold these forces in check, although 
behind the scenes a struggle will no doubt 
go on among all those who aspire to become 
the heir apparent to their septuagenarian 
leader. 

Two major and urgent tasks confront the 
new government: Cyprus and the economic 
situation. During the election campaign the 
Greek parties made a commendable effort 
to steer clear of the Cyprus issue, but the 
task of keeping popular emotions under 
control may now become harder. There 
is some talk of a bold initiative by Mr 
Papandreou such as an offer to meet the 
Turkish prime minister, Mr Inonu. This 
would be welcome, although it teems diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile with the Centre Union’s 
declared opposition to the Zurich and 
London agreements. 

The accumulation of economic problems 
is no less dangerous. Businessmen and 
investors have held their hand while Greece 
went through its kaleidoscopic change of 
governments. A sudden upset in the market 
for gold sovereigns in December degener¬ 
ated into panic, and although monetary 
order was restored by the able governor of 
the Baltic of Greece, there are still traces 
of uneasiness that the new government will 
have to dispel if economic activity is to be 
resumed at the faster pace Mr Papandreou 
promised. It will be interesting to see how 
the new administration sets about harmonis¬ 
ing its promise of greater attention to social 
and human requirements with the pressing 
need to accelerate economic development— 
which would certainly entail some tighten¬ 
ing of belts. What matters now is that local 
and foreign investors should regain their 
confidence in the economic future of Greece. 
The appointment of Mr George Mavros as 
minister of economic co-ordination should 
help and inspire confidence in the new 
regime. 
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EMBARGOES 

Captain Bo 

M \Y/ E ® f ^ ta i n ^ flVC t0 trfl de to live. 

W We do not believe in boycotts.” 
When the Prime Minister used these words, 
in Washington on February 13th, he was 
explaining British resistance to American 
pressure for a stop on sales to Cuba. But 
he spoke in more general terms, claiming, 
indeed, that Britain had never discriminated 
in trade matters for political reasons. This 
is not entirely true, although the claim 
reflects the underlying sentiment erf a 
nation vitally interested in retaining maxi¬ 
mum freedom to trade. 

Political pressure for the curtailment of 
trade has lately come to Britain from three 
directions. America's attempt to get ks 
European allies to join in the economic 
quarantining of Cuba was highlighted by 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s visit to Washing¬ 
ton so soon after the announcement of the 
sale to Cuba of British buses. Only a few 
weeks earlier, the Norwich Union affair had 
drawn attention to the Arab states’ con¬ 
tinuing efforts to curb other countries’ 
trade with, and economic sustenance of, 
Israel. And 1964 will surely see further 
pressure from the African states to put the 
squeeze on South Africa and Portugal. 
Alrteady they have secured United Nations 
resolutions calling fdr embargoes bn the 
sale of arms to those two countries. 

The eppnym of the boycott was the 
landowner’s agent in nineteenth-century 
Ireland who was the first of his kind to be 
subjected to total ostracism by the residing 
tenants. The word embargo was borrowed 
in the seventeenth century from Spain ; it 
originally referred to an order forbidding 
ships to leave port. The word sanction, 
although of Latin respectability, leads a 
double life* signifying permission in some 
contexts, while in that pf economic pressure 
it denotes a penalty for infringement of a 
rule. All three terms are today used loosely 
and confusingly. A boycott now usually 
means a refusal to buy, an embargo a pro¬ 
hibition on sales ; “ sanctions ” has seemed 
an ill-favoured word evef since the failure 
of the League of Nations’ attpipt to halt 
Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia by cutting 
off Italy’s trade. And not only the terms, 
but also the record, is somewhat obscure 
in more minds than the Prime Minister’s. 

The League of Nation’s action against 
Italy lasted from November, 1935, until 
July, 1936, two months after Addis Ababa 
had been captured. The best known aspect 
of this first formalised and widespread 
resort to economic sanctions was the 
failure of Britain and France to stop sales 
of oil to Italv, accompanied by a sharp 
increase in sales to Italy by American oil 
firms. Much evidence exists that Musso¬ 
lini’s forces could have been stopped 
abruptly in their tracks if this gap had not 
yawned in the League’s tanks. The Suez 
canal remained open to Italian transports; 
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this may be directly relevant in a dis¬ 
cussion of purely 

But a directly relevant factories the hasty 
ending of sanctions just yflbc* Italy, its 
imports and exports both cot t*y has and 
its gold reserves already dtypn bya>tted, 
was finding its ftjtyation realty gamfisi^y ' 
Less fbrnuflisad, less often jbut 

fuffy as sfrnjflcadt was the geberaf feegch 
in* cotomemai ielations with Russia after 
the Botyherih^ ^evolution. It id obviously 
Assess what extent this 
emetggag Soviet„ tco&mtf ; 
Rhs M ^ b^avaged hy war, by. civil 

war, and by the'jnore ruthless of its new 
rukrs* ihifU of poJky, including their own 
changing approaches tb foreign trade. But 
the hard fact remains that western reluc¬ 
tance to trade with revolutionary expro¬ 
priators did not, even in combination with 
all the other troubles that beset the new 
Soviet state, bring about its collapse. There 
will long remain room for argument as to 
how far the early years of ostracism im¬ 
pelled the Soviet leaders towards economic 
self-sufficiency, and how far it was implicit 
in their doctrines. k 

Since 1945, Russia has itself twice 
resorted to full-scale forms of economic 
quarantine in hopes of bringing another 
country to heel: against Jugoslavia after 
1948, and against Albania since 1961. Both 
bids failed, though , both inflicted real 
hardship. Jugoslavia found succour in the 
West, Albania turned to China. It may be 
worth noting that their own particular 
quarrel has led Jugoslavia and Albania to 
Cut off trade with each other, without any 
decisive gain to cither. 

The Arabs’ “ squeeze ” on Israel since 
1948 follows from their denial of the 
existence of Israel, and their refusal to 
admit that the 1948-49 war has ended. It 
is on the claim to the rights of belliger¬ 
ency that Egypt has based its closure of 
the Suez canal to Israeli cargoes—a closure 
imposed long before the 1956 conflict. 
Similarly, Arab blacklisting of foreign 
firms with Israeli connections recalls the 
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tactics of “ economic warfarfe m that A twb 
world wars made familiar. The victims are 
treated touch^as ^ neUtrab^txadSfe vtfth the 
enemy.” ‘ Meahwhile, Israel is in its 
sixteenth year of survival, and the Arabs 
have not yet persuaded even their fellow 
members of the Afro-Asian group to bock 
their policy of total “ quarantine.” 

The controversy over Cuban trade has 
to be seen against fhe perspective of post¬ 
war commercial relations between the 
whole communist world and the West. It 
took only a few years! of-cold war, and 
Korea, to bring about the swing ftopa the 
sustenance of Russia through leasc-lend and 
UNRRA to America’s adoption in 1951 of 
the “ Battle Act ” (named after its sponsor), 
which barred American “ strategic ” 
exports to communist countries, and 
debarred other countries that sola such 
goods to the communists from receiving 
American aid. The United States ended 
all its own trade with communist China in 
1950; in May, 1951, the UN Assembly 
recommended an embargo on military 
exports to China, and most members 
complied. Controversy over the implemen¬ 
tation of the policy of strategic controls 
has often recurred both within the United 
States and between it and its allies* America 
has maintained its own very marked dis^ 
tinction between Russia and China; as to 
east Germany, neither America nor the 
other western countries that refuse it 
recognition have stopped all trade. Russia 
has often happily exploited inter-allied 
frictions over the trade controls, but the 
recurring Soviet campaigns against them 
have not lent plausibility to the communist 
argument that the controls have merely 
strengthened the Soviet economy. Today, 
a system of embargoes has developed 
between Russia and China—-while both 
compete to sustain Cuba against the Ameri¬ 
can quarantine. 

The modern record of trade curbs 
suggests that they can hurt but hardly ever 
kill. This was less true in the heyday of 
imperialism, when a great power could 
often bring a petty principality to heel by 
shutting off trade. The principle that in 
general free trade is, economically a good 
thing still stands. But trade curbs are a 
political instrument, and tbek application is 
a thoroughly pragmatic business. 
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GERMANY 

If Two Caps Fit 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

T he two men who will bid against each 
other next year for the highest political 
office in west Germany met in Bonn on 
Monday to talk about Berlin. Each was 
aware of die other’s increased stature. The 
reigning chancellor, Herr Ludwig Erhard, 
who succeeded Dr Adenauer in October, 
had returned on Sunday from his second 
official visit to President de Gaulle. His 
challenger, Herr Willy Brandt, had, also on 
Sunday, augmented his authority as govern¬ 
ing mayor of west Berlin with that of the 
chairmanship of the Social Democratic 
party. 

Someone has remarked that the west Ger¬ 
mans have two national symbols—the 
“economic miracle” and Berlin. Neither 
is ever the subject of real controversy ; the 
two sacred cows, it is agreed, must be 
piously preserved, and it is the near iden¬ 
tity of the two major parties’ views about 
them that deprives west German politics of 
any sizzle. 

Herr Brandt’s obligations as mayor of 
Berlin, entailing close co-operation with 
Herr Erhard’s government in Bonn, have 
promoted some Social Democrats to wonder 
m whispers whether he is the best man to 
lead the party’s bid to wrest power from the 
Christian Democrats in 1965. Their doubts 
were not allayed by the announcement that 
he had largely seen eye to eye with Herr 
Erhard, on Monday, about negotiating 
passes for west Berliners to visit cast Berlin 
at Easter and Whitsun. For the Social 
Democrats are on the whole readier than the 
Christian Democrats to take risks to mitigate 
the severities of the Berlin wall. 

In his much discussed speech at Tut zing 
before Christmas, Herr Brandt’s press 
officer, Herr Egon Bahr, commended the 
chances of improving the east German 
political climate by expanding east-west con¬ 
tacts. Wandel dutch Attndherung (“ change 
through drawing closer”) was his phrase. 
But, on February 14th, after consultation 
with Bonn and the three allied command¬ 
ants, the west Berlin Senate rejected the 
eastern terms for renewing the agreement 
of December 17th that had enabled more 
than a million west Berliners to visit cast 
Berlin over Christmas and the New Year. 

The unswallowable morsel was the east 
German insistence that passes should again 
be made out, as they had been at Christmas, 
by east German postal officials who would 
again set up shop in west Berlin—in order 
to prevent “agents and saboteurs ” from 
penetrating east Berlin in the guise of family 
pilgrims. .To the more jealous guardians of 
west Berlin's liberties, these postal officials 
—there were 236 on duty at Christmas— 
embody the same kind of threat in, reverse. 
The eajSt German radio commentator, Herr 
▼on Schnitzler, has described them as “ con¬ 
sular representatives, exercising out 
sovereign rights on foreign territory.” 
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Herr Brandt's busy time ahead 


There have been tussles over other points. 
To the western proposal that passes should 
be valid for a whole year and not restricted 
to family visits, the cast Germans have 
responded by demanding abolition of the 
refugee reception centre m west Berlin and 
of west Germany’s provisions to encourage 
refugees ; official recognition of parity of 
the east mark with the west mark ; and a ban 
on “ revanchist organisations ” meeting in 
west Berlin. 

Most Social Democrats—Herr Brandt in¬ 
cluded—see no more of a menace in the 
presence of eastern postal officials in west 
Berlin than in that of the east German rail- 
waymen who still operate the railways that 
serve Berlin’s western sectors. All the same, 
Bonn’s reluctance to yield a jot to east 
German pretensions has been newly 
deepened by Ceylon’s decision to establish 
consular relations with the Ulbricht regime. 
The federal government has cancelled the 
admittedly tiny aid agreement signed only 
last November with Ceylon. In the circum¬ 
stances it is quite an achievement that Herr 
Brandt has at least obtained leave to 
continue the negotiations. Councillor Horst 
Korbcr, of the west Berlin Senate, and State 
Secretary Erich Wendt, of east Berlin, were 
due to try again at the end of this week to 
find an acceptable solution. 

In the muted atmosphere of their extra¬ 
ordinary congress at Godesberg last week¬ 
end, the Social Democrats elected Herr 
Brandt chairman in succession to the late 
Herr Ollenhauer by 320 out of 334 votes 
(Herr Ollenhauer had polled 314 out of 328 
in 1962), and reconfirmed him as their can¬ 
didate for the chancellorship by 323 votes. 
The two vice-chairmen, Herr Fritz Erlet 
and Herr Herbert Wehner, received 319and 
302 votes respectively^ There werenb alter¬ 
native candidates for the'three offices^ As 
might have been expected, the managing 
chairman of the Christian Democratic 
Union, Herr Dufhues, remarked, as soon as 
he heard the result: '‘It’s the business of 
all of us to see that Berlin and its inhabitants 
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don’t have to pay the bill fcr Willy Brandt’s 
party career.” 

Immediately before the, ballot. Professor 
Carlo Schffiid had explained to the dele¬ 
gates, in mandarin German at its foggiest, 
why the executive believed Herr Brandt 
would be able to cope with his additional 
work. For one thing, he would not lead 
the party in the Bundestag (the parlia¬ 
mentary leader, most likely Herr Erler, is to 
be elected on March 3rd). For another, he 
would keep in specially dose touch with 
the vice-chairmen—“ the first among equals, 
and not a superior.” In his speech of 
acknowledgment, the new chairman put it 
rather differently. “The two vice-chair¬ 
men,” he reflected dreamily, “ will have 
great responsibility. But I say—in full 
agreement with them and on the strength 
of the conference vote—that Willy Brandt 
has not allowed himself to be elected chair¬ 
man only in name ; his mandate includes 
full responsibility for the political line.” 
Herr Brandt will now have an office in Bonn 
as well as in Berlin. He intends to keep 
a special watch on foreign affairs and press 
relations. His u government programme,” 
he promised on Sunday, would be an¬ 
nounced at the next party conference, at 
Hanover in November. He is going to be 
busy. 

RUSSIA 

Praise Mr K—and 
Pass the Fertiliser 

W hen it comes to farming, the Russians 
have learned little and remem¬ 
bered nothing. At last week’s session of the 
Soviet Communist party’s central com¬ 
mittee, Mr Khrushchev was praised for 
Russia’s agricultural achievements. The 
poor results of 1963, or those made public, 
were compared with the very low level of 
1953. Thus the 50 per cent increase in farm 
output claimed for the years 19^3-58 con¬ 
ceals the subsequent stagnation. Un¬ 
daunted, the Russians are now planning a 
grain harvest in the region of 250 million 
tons, or nearly twice the volume of recent 
years, by 1970. Production of milk is also 
to be roughly doubled over the next seven 
years. Output of meat is to be more than 
doubled, they hope. 

More equals more is the proposed for¬ 
mula: more fertilisers, more machinery, 
more rural electric power, more agricultural 
specialists (ones who actually step outside), 
and a higher price for deliveries of sugar 
beet. The decision gradually to extend the 
system of old age pensions to collective 
farmers is of greater significance. It may 
seem strange that in Russia, where the 
avowed goal is to bridge the gap between 
town and country, collective farmers have 
been without pensions for so long. Yet, as 
anyone who has had a glimpse of the Soviet 
Union knows, the gap is still very wide, 
despite the efforts that have been made since 
Stalin’s death. 
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Shortly before Stalin died, die Soviet 
Union’s 250,000 or so collective farms were 
amalgamated into rohghty 100,006 larger 
units. The continuing process of concen¬ 
tration has gathered momentum in recent 
years. There were 70,000 collective farms 
in 1958 ; there are now fewer than 40,000. 
Over the same period, total employment in 
collectives declined, through transfer to 
state farms or migration to the towns, by 
about four million to less than 20 million 
farmers. The average collective is now a 
huge unit containing more than 400 house¬ 
holds. At the same time the reclamation,of 
new lands has speeded up the development 
of state farms. Over the last decade their 
number has nearly doubled, to nearly 9,000, 
providing work for around eight million 
people. The Sovkhozy now account for 
nearly half the grain delivered to the state 
and for more than a third of the livestock, 
milk and eggs. 

The distant objective is to turn both state 
and collective farms into vast agro-towns 
surrounded by industrial estates. But such 
a scheme would require an incomparably 
higher level of productivity and so far 
productivity has failed to grow at the 
scheduled pace. Nearly half Russia’s popu¬ 
lation still lives in the countryside. More 
than a third of the labour force is still 
employed in agriculture. It is this burden 
that the Russian planners now hope rapidly 
to reduce. It remains to be seen whether 
they have yet evolved methods of rural man¬ 
agement likely to lead to this breakthrough. 

HORN OF AFRICA 

Visceral Nation 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ADDIS ABABA 

H aving both sent regular troops into 
action, Ethiopia and Somalia have now 
reached the point of open war in their 
border conflict. Somalia claims the Ethiopian 
Ogaden, a vast semi-desert area mainly 
populated by nomadic Somali tribesmen and 
ruled by Ethiopia for more than 70 years. 
The reunification of all Somali-inhabited 
areas, including the Ogaden, north-eastern 
Kenya and French Somaliland is a policy 
enshrined in the Somali constitution. 

Somalia’s visceral nationalism is under¬ 
standable from the only non-Arab African 
country based on a single linguistic, cul¬ 
tural and ethnic group within (and around) 
its borders. But Ethiopia, Africa’s oldest 
Christian state, can afford no concessions to 
a Moslem country; to give way would 
weaken the government’s prestige and en¬ 
courage regionalism in a land where.many 
tribes are with difficulty being welded into 
a nation, There are also reasonable pros-* 
pects of Ending oil in the Ogaden, a fact 
that neither country, baa forgotten. 

During the past wrq years there haye been 
continual attacks on Ethiopian police posts, 
many a hundred miles or more inside the 
border., The frontier is usually open to, 
allow Somali herdsmen, to ^aze their stock 
in Ethiopia, and armed infiltrators have 
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taken advantage of this, Many of the 
Ethiopian SbooaHs have responded to the 
radio propaganda from Mogadishu. The 
raiders have the advantages of surprise, a 
sympathetic population ami an escape route 
over the border. These attacks have been 
more of an irritant than a serious military 
threat to Ethiopia. But after a Somali 
attempt to blow up a bridge on the Addis 
Ababa-Djibouti railway, regular Somali 
troops attacked the Ethiopian sector of a 
small border town two weeks ago. Since 
then there has been a shifting pattern of 
fighting and artillery bombardment all along 
the frontier. This tactic seems designed to 
hold down as much of the Ethiopian army 
as possible. 

The emergency meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the Organisation of African 
Unity that started at Dar-es-Salaam on 
February 12th called for an immediate 
cease-fire. This was no sooner accomplished 
than broken, and sporadic fighting con¬ 
tinues. It is difficult to see what Ethiopia 
would gain from aggression, particularly now 
that Addis Ababa is likely to become the 
OAU headquarters. The conflict is incom¬ 
patible with the emperor’s prestige as a man 
of peace and a champion of collective 
security. 

It is thought here in Addis Ababa that 
the Somali government is concerned with 
strengthening its position before the March 
general election. Jt also seems unlikely that 
Somalia’s complaint to the United Nations 
Security Council will help the Somali cause, 
since most African states fear any frontier 
change that draws attention to their own 
border problems. It will be interesting to 
see the positions taken up by Egypt and 
Russia if the conflict reaches the UN, since 
both countries have military agreements 
with Somalia, 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Supping with 
Apartheid 

It is hard to write with detachment about 
apartheid . In the. following article our South 
African correspondent , an Afrikaner , puts 
forward the point of view of a number of 
white South Africans who do not believe in 
apartheid and yet still hope to avert a 
violent outcome . 

T hose South Africans who are aware of 
the country’s desperately exposed inter¬ 
national position and the long-term perils 
inherent in* its internal situation feel that 
what is needed above all today Is a dialogue 
between their country and the United 
Nations. An attempt at least should be 
made to find some common ground instead 
of inviting ;a head-on collision from the 
Stan. The South African government is not 
going to ho browbeaten into doing what the 
UN demands; bdt it is not inconceivable 
that some: . accommodation might be 
arranged with responsible world opinion* 
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44 One cannot bludgeon people into decency 
and sanity,’’ Said Professor Denis Cowen, 
ofChicago University and formerly of the 
University of Cape Town, ha a recent lecture 
in New York, u One cannot hammer 3 & 
million whites into willing acceptance of 
non-racki democracy. As the threat of force 
increases, the dominant minority in South 
Africa will merely lock themselves up more 
tightly and more defensively in the prison 
of their own making.” 

Professor Cowen was commending what 
has come to be called the 44 Scandinavian 
initiative ” at the UN: the attempt to find 
common ground instead of continuing to 
debate at cross purposes. The Star y South 
Africa’s leading English-language evening 
newspaper, is taking the line that what is 
needed is a committee to discuss apartheid, 
not the UN’s particular alternative to 
apartheid. 

“ The South African government,” the 
paper wrote recently, ’‘claims that its 
policy could, if given time and freedom 
froqi outside . interference, assure the 
human rights the UN wants. There is 
little in the history of the dispute to suggest 
that the UN as such has really ever con¬ 
sidered this proposition, for it starts with 
the assumption that any kind of racial 
differentiation is incompatible with Its 
ideals. Is there a case for apartheid or, 
more happily, separate development, when 
judged by any world standards? Unless 
the UN is prepared to hear it and apply to 
its arguments the touchstone of human 
rights, there can be no basis for useful dis¬ 
cussion with the present South African 
government.” 

In the same way it is felt, if the South 
African government's recently announced 
plan for the social and economic develop¬ 
ment of South-West Africa is going to be 
summarily dismissed as being nothing more 
than a perpetuation of apartheid, then again 
there can be no discussion between South 
Africa and the world. True, the govern¬ 
ment’s idea of creating seven Bantustans 
and three areas for other non-whites, and 
suggesting that in some mysterious way 
they will one day develop into self-govern¬ 
ing units that would get somewhere near 
economic viability, is to take apartheid to its 
absurd conclusion. It will deceive nobody. 
And, of course, no provision is made in the 
recommendations to give the 452,540 non¬ 
white people of the area any direct say in 
the central government, for apartheid does 
not provide for government by that kind of 
consultation. 

And yet, as a blueprint for developing a 
backward territory, the scheme has merit. 
It is proposed to spend £123.5 million in 
five years apd another £45 mufioa over the 
following five. Of this sum, South Africa is 
expected ro advance nearly £60 million in 
the form of loans and guarantees in the first 
five years ; the rest will have to come from 
South-West Africa itself. The money will 
be spent op an impressive hydroelectric and 
irrigation scheme on the Angola border, as 
well as on the agricultural development of 
the proposed Bantustans, and on housing, 
education, social and medical services for the 
non-white peoples. 
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There can be no doubt about die benefits 
that would accrue no the Africans if the 
scheme were to be implemented. AS it hap¬ 
pens it is the Europeans—the dominant 
group responsible for guiding almost all the 
economic development in a territory that is 
potentially-very rich—who face the most 
drastic adjustments if the plan goes through. 
They would have to give up 427 farms total¬ 
ling about 8400,000 acres and lose so much 
power over their own and non-white affairs 
that South-West Africa would almost be 
reduced to the status of a province of the 
republic. South Africa already controls de¬ 
fence, the police, foreign affairs, African 
administration, immigration, and transport 
in the territory. Now it proposes to take 
over 16 South-West African government 
departments completely and parts of another 
six, including justice, agriculture, mining, 

EAST AFRICA 

Instead of a Letter 

FROM OUR BAST AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

T he decision of the conference of African 
foreign and defence ministers in Dar-es- 
Salaam last week tC replace the British 
troops who quelled January's Tanganyika 
army mutiny seems to have delighted every¬ 
one. But, though the African ministers 
found it easy to agree, on grounds of pre¬ 
serving non-alignment between East and 
West, that the British troops should go, it 
was harder to get African states to volunteer 
contingents to put in their place. President 
Nyerere foresaw this difficulty and sounded 
out Algeria, Nigeria and Ethiopia in 
advance. Nigeria, which is short of troops 
for its size, was unresponsive, but the 
Algerians and Ethiopians are likely to send 
a battalion each for six months while a new 
Tanganyika army is being trained. 

The presence of Algerian troops on a 
Rhodesian border may cause hackles to rise 
in Salisbury, but it was the Algerian foreign 
minister who quashed any idea of forming 
a strike force for liberating southern Africa 
or of a unified army command, a scheme 
dear to the Ghanaians. Such an organisa¬ 
tion, he said, would take months of study 
and meantime they had to tackle the 
realities. 

It is perhaps too early to say how far the 
conference really helped President Nycrerc. 
Tt was clearly hoped that acting host to all 
those distinguished friends would revive the 
prestige of his government, but a first index 
of popularity after the conference, a pro¬ 
cession and rally on Sunday, was far from 
cheering. The procession was small and 
supported by a disproportionate number of 
Asians, who now look on Mr Nyerere as 
their bulwark against racial discrimination. 
Perhaps bis ppmim is not as shaky as it 
appears, and nis people are simply apathetic. 
But only the most loyally blind could deny 
that he has lost a good deal of his old self- 
confidence, which was bom of rapport with 
the people. 
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the land bMk/Jaboiiif^ind alihealth, educa¬ 
tion, roads and other service* to the non- 
whtte “ homdattefo,” The Europeans are not 
very happy about this, but they 'will pre¬ 
sumably be talked into accepting The pro¬ 
posals for the sake of the apartheid cause. 

iome Sooth Africans fed that however 
easy it may be to tear the South-West Africa 
report to pieces, such tactics will get the UN 
nowhere and do nothing to close the gap 
between South Africa and New York. On 
rhat collision course there is no future for 
white or non-white, it is felt, neither in the 
republic nor in South-West Africa. It 
remains to be seen whether there , is suf¬ 
ficient statesmanship in either South Africa 
or the UN to make talk possible. Reason¬ 
able, and near-desperate, South Africans 
Jong for someone to make a start somewhere 
before hope is finally abandoned. 

In another move actuated both by a desite 
to stave off warfare in east Africa and to 
show Tanganyikans that their government 
was busy* Mr Nyerere sent his yice-presi- 
dent and his defence minister off to Ethiopia 
and Somalia to appeal for a proper cease¬ 
fire ia their border dispute. The thirty 
foreign ministers did little to solve this prob¬ 
lem or that of Somalia’s quarrel with Kenya 
over possession of Kenya’s north-eastern 
region. Several were reluctant to include 
these issues on the agenda. Others were 
confused by conflicting claims and differing 
accounts of fighting, although the majority 
oppose pan-Somali expansionism. They 
adopt President Modibo Keita’s text that 
44 to achieve African unity we must take 
Africa as it is *’—that is, as defined by the 
colonial frontiers. The Ethiopian delegate 
quoted President Keita to fine effect, know¬ 
ing how many states arc threatened by 
slumbering irridentist factions. The foreign 
ministers, without explicitly taking sides 
against their Somali brother, grunted dis¬ 
approval at “ provocative action and pro¬ 
paganda ” (of which Radio Mogadishu is the 
worst offender) and postponed any real dis¬ 
cussion until a later meeting. 

An intriguing offshoot Of the conference 
was the seating of the Zanzibar delegation, 
even though the revolutionary regime has 
been formally recognised by less than one 
quarter of the African states. It will be a 
useful precedent for the Lagos conference of 
Africa's foreign ministers next week. 

The conference has apparently worsened 
relations between Mr Nyerere and Mr 
Milton Obotc, prime minister of Uganda, 
who unkindly intimated that for what had 
been achieved it would have been better to 
write a few letters. He is thought to be 
equally angry about recent Tanganyikan 
terms for an east African federation, and 
the implication that the conference was ati 
indirect slur on Uganda's ability to govern 
itself. * 

All in all it is difficult to conclude whether 
African unity has been helped or damaged 
by Ae antty mutinies iff east Africa and 
the Dar-cs-Salaam conference. On balance 
it seritts to represent a small Step for* 
ward. 
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CAMBODIA 

Prince Earnest 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Pnom Penh 

ambodIa's, engaging Prince Sihanouk 
sometime* gives the impression of 
secretly fearing that no one takes him seri¬ 
ously. His latest threat to break with 
Britain and rhe United States, abandon his 
dedicated neutrality, throw in his lot with 
Peking and recognise the Hanoi authorities 
as the legitimate government of *11 Vietnam 
must be taken seriously. He will almost 
certainly follow this course if the United 
States does not agree to a conference to 
guarantee the territorial inviolability of his 
pocket kingdom. But his virtual ultimatum 
10 President Johnson has been launched 
with such a barrage of insults that no one 
expects Washington to accept. 

The Americans are impatiently hardening 
against criticism of their south-east Asian 
policy, and both South Vietnam and Siam, 
rheir pledged allies, are opposed to a con¬ 
ference about Cambodia and have refused 
in advance to attend. The prospects arc, 
as Prince Sihanouk himself frankly declares 
in private, that Cambodia by the middle of 
this year will have switched from the posi¬ 
tion of a south-east Asian Finland ” to 
that of 44 a south-east Asian Albania.” It is 
a' wretched crisis that could have been 
avoided. Prince Sihanouk—a sincere neu¬ 
tralist, whose word can be trusted—sees his 
country as beset by ancient enemies to 
north and east. He is far more troubled by 
immediate threats from South Vietnam and 
Siam than by Chinese communism. 

It is plausibly presumed here that only 
otic concession in the prince’s possible 
swing to Peking perturbs him: recognition 
of Hanoi. To him all Vietnamese am the 
same ; they are all anti-Cambodian. Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle’s recognition of Peking and 
the deepening conviction in Asia that Ameri¬ 
can policy is churning to a dead stop 
undoubtedly influenced him; he is 
instinctively pro-French and anti-American. 
Diplomats here in Pnom Penh agree that 
President de Gaulle’s formula for south¬ 
east Asian neutralisation coincides admirably 
with Peking’s patient long-range plans. 
The prince evidently reckons that technical 
submission now will give his six million 
children a better chaflce to retain their 
heritage when the Americans have gone. 

At home, the prince’s new economic line 
of 44 Buddhist socialism” is breaking old 
patterns of finance and suffocating credit. 
There is justifiable scepticism over the pros¬ 
pects of a smooth and efficient take-over of 
operation* by a new order of Khmer 
bureaucrats from free-dealing Chinese mer¬ 
chants. A bumpe^ ricc crop is withering as 
the old credit system dries up. With the 
rejection of American rid, the government 
must new pay dre army and meet ail oil 
import costs. The extent to which French 
rid wfll replace American is still in doubt, 
but resort to tacreased aid fi ata China is 
inevitable. 
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The economic face of South America is continually changing. New, ambitious development, 
schemes are being planned and carried through; the process of industrialisation is .rapid. 
In all this, foreign capital is assisting, and there are many excellent opportunities for 
engineering contractors *ltnd manufacturers of capital goods. In nearly, every republic of 
Central and South America and the Caribbean there are branches of the Bank of London 
and South America and its associates, the Bank of London and Montreal and Balfour, 
Williamson & Co. If you are interested in export opportunities, or have export problems in 
these areas the Bank will always be more than pleased to discuss these matters with you. 
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NILE STREET CITY 5393 • REPRESENTED THROUGHOUT LATIN AMERICA PORTUGAL AND SPAIN AND IN NEW YORK PARIS AN© ZURICH 
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THE WORLD□ AMERICAN SURVEY 


Dollars 

Good as Gold 

WASHINGTON, DC 

S ince it is almost hard to predict a country's balance of inter¬ 
national payments as to foretell women’s fashions, much of 
the current discussion about the payments outlook for the 
United States must be taken with a grain of salt. A case can be 
made that the deficit on the international accounts will increase a 
little this year from the greatly improved position of the last half 
of 1963 and an equally good case can be made that the deficit 
will lessen further. But what is a fact is the improvement achieved 
to date. The annual rate of deficit of around $1.6 billion, for two 
quarters running, almost certainly signals a fundamental change in 
the dollar problem. With several of the major elements of capital 
outflow now under a fairly effective check, there is no reason to 
expect the United States to return to the mammoth deficits, at rates 
of well over $3 billion a year, that wore down both confidence in 
the dollar and the country’s stock of gold from 1958, to the middle 
of 1963. There are men in high places in Washington Who believe 
that soon the foreign exchanges may actually begin to experience: 
a shortage of dollars instead of the glut that has become 90 
customary. The early reports on the situation for the first weeks 
of 1964 appear to be amazingly good, though these preliminary 
figures have not always proved reliable indicators. Offidais are 
very careful to avoid the excessive optimism that blotted die 
American record so badly in 1961 and l 9& 2 and in public they ate 
as cautious as ever. But in private they cannot hide their belief 
that the tide has turned at last and that du6 depmSBing problem 
is on the way to a real solution. 

The factors working in favour of the United States arc fairly 
impressive. On the trade side, there is the continuing inflation in 
Europe (though not in Qermafiy, which counts most), the improve¬ 
ment in the reserves bf a number bf the less developed countries 
and the likelihood of another .very good year for American agri¬ 
cultural exports. While imports wfll grow with the expansion in 
the domestic economy, exports aid atmpst bound to rise again 
this year after last year’s strong performance. Income from invest¬ 
ment abroad continues to increase and at last th^e/has^bee^* 
levelling off in dollar outlays for plant and equipment Jh foerfgn 
countries. Equally important, the slow-moving government pm 
grammes for tying foreign aid to purchases ih the United States 
and reducing the impact on the balance of payments of American 
military forces overseas arc beginning to achieve results. The 
target—to save $1 billion by the end of this year compared with 
two years ago—should not be missed by much, if at all. On capital 
outflow, the crucial side, the United States is benefiting no dottbt 
in invisible ways from the increasing confidence that the value bf 
the dollar will be held and there is clearly less short-term outflow 
based purely oh considerations of interest rates. 

Mr Dillon, the Secretary of the Treasury, has admitted that 
actual passage by Congress of the still pending interest equalisation 
tax on purchases of foreign securities will result, ironically, m more 
flotations of new foreign securities in New York because the uncer¬ 
tainty which has prevailed since the new tax was proposed last 
summer will be ended. Thus the United States cannot expect to 
maintain the unusually small loss on new-issue account achieved 


in the fourth quarter of 1963. But on the other side, there may 
well have been a fairly lasting reversal in the flow of funds across 
the Atlantic for purchases of outstanding securities; not only are 
American buyers of foreign shares deterred by the tax, but foreign 
buyers are becoming increasingly interested in Wall Street because 
of the prospective expansion in the American economy. The 
balance of payments profited to the tune of several hundred 
millions of dollars, at annual rates, from this turn-around in the 
last half of 1963. 

There is distinct concern in Washington lest Europe, and par¬ 
ticularly Britain, chooses to fight its inflation primarily through 
higher interest rates, which could upset the delicate balance that 
has held American funds at home since last summer’s increase in 
the central bank’s discount rate. However, views on this question 
are by no means unanimous. There is still no convincing statistical 
evidence on how much or how little the flow of funds abroad is 
affected by interest rates. Now that American rates have moved 
up to the point where businessmen can get a remunerative 3i per 
cent for their idle cash, some officials doubt whether an extra 
quarter or half of one per cent in London Or Toronto would tempt 
them to move their funds abroad. Finally, it is recognised in 
Washington that if Brirain put up her bank rate solely to keep 
election-nervous funds in London, rather than to draw in new 
funds, the United States should not suffer. However, at the least 
a rise in British bank rate would add to the temptation, which some 
members of the Federal Reserve Board are feeling already, to 
move toward somewhat tighter credit in the United States even 
though this would be contrary to the strongly expressed wishes 
of the President. 

In any event, the international accounts of the United States 
are obviously much stronger than they were. The drawing from 
the International Monetary Fund announced on February 13th was 
occasioned not by any worsening of the American position but by 
the decisions of Canada and one or two other countries to make 
repayments to the Fund, using their available dollars. The Ameri¬ 
can drawing, as had always been contemplated, permitted them to 
purchase marks and francs from the United States for dollars and 
use them to repay the Fund. In effect, the drawing permitted 
the Fund to continue financing a portion of the American 
deficit, as it had been doing, by gradually increasing its holdings 
of dollars. Mr Dillon said, when he announced the drawing, that 
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the United States, providing* irs payments position continues 
favourable, would now be happy Mo see the fund permit some 
u moderate” amounts of new drawings in dollars. This would 
reverse the Fund’s financing of the American deficit, but it would 
repay part of the American drawing. 

Not only has the deficit position of the United States improved 
sharply, but the gold position has improved even more. Perhaps 
surprisingly, last year’s deficit, still large at $3 billion for the year 
as a whole, was more than half financed by an increase in private, 
as distinct from official, holdings of dollars. Only $460 million 
was financed by a loss of gold, much the smallest amount since the 
heavy deficits began in 1958. Such a loss is modest indeed by 
comparison with the still enormous American reserve of $15:5 
billion—all of which, the central bank has reaffirmed, is available 
for international settlements in spite of the technical requirement 
of gold cover for the American currency and for Federal Reserve 
credit. With the Americans now sharing in the flow pf new gold 
from Russia and South Africa, via the London gold pool, there is 
good reason to expect losses to remain modest unless,; unexpectedly, 
the payments situation should worsen seriously. 

The balance of payments problem is not, of course, solved ; it 
may be that the last $1.5 billion of the deficit will prove the most 
difficult to eliminate. White foreign governments may fed easy 
with American deficits in the $2 billion range, suspicion of the 
dollar will pot die entirely until the deficit is eliminated altogether. 
This remains the goal of the American government. However, 
almost regardless of whether further progress toward this goal is 
achieved in 2964, the acute stage of the problem now seems to be 
in the past. The dream of some Zurich bankers and others that 
the Americans might be forced into a devaluation is clearly more 
unrealistic than ever. 

One Man, One Vote 

l-ROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

or some time there had been predictions that the Supreme 
Court would interpret the Constitution to require equality 
in the population of congressional districts. But when the decision 
came on Monday, it seemed more earth-shaking than had been 
expected—one of those moments, special to the Supreme Court of 
the United States* when history is made before one’s eyes in the 
courtroom. Mr Justice Harlan began his dissept by remarking that 
he considered the occasion “ certainly the most solemn since l have 
been on the Court.” He came on it in 1955, just after the school 
segregation decision, and many would agree that these two issues 
of fairness of representation and racial equality in education will 
go down as the landmarks of the modem Court. 

Mr Justice Black, for a majority of six to three, found that the 
framers of the Constitution intended the national House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to represent the people; equally. Accordingly, he said, 
w as nearly as is practicable one man’s vote in a congressional 
election is to be worth as much as another’s.” The factor of practi¬ 
cability, for example such difficulties as rivers or mountains or other 
natural boundaries within states, will prevent precise mathematical 
equality of population in each state’s congressional districts. But 
even rough equality will require what can fairly be called a politic# 
revolution. Georgiy whence came the case decided by the Court, 
has one district with 823,680 persons and another with 272,154. 
( Ac c ordin g to the 2960 .Census, for absolute nation-wide equality 
each district should contain 410481 persons.) Of the fifty state*, 
twenty-eight have districts which vary from the average by more 
than 20 per cent, a figure that political scientists have suggested 
as a minimum standard of fairness; those twenty-eight states elect 
306 of the 435 members of the House. 

The political effects of the redistribution of seats that will now 
occur are difficult to weigh with certainty. Rural areas, which now 
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have at least twenty more seats in the House than their population 
justifies, will lose. The suburbs will probably pick up mpro of those 
seats than will the cities and so Republicans say that they will gain. 
But the most significant effect may be to dislodge some of the 
Southerners who have so much seniority and power in the House. 
This would make that body more modem and urban-minded in 
outlook. How much change will take place before this aqtumn’s 
election will depend on the zest of judges in the Iqwef federal 
courts who will now doubtless be trying congressional districtirig 
cases by the score. If the courts act swiftly, and they very well may, 
State Legislatures may have ro t mret and revise their copp^asipnal 
districts soon or face the grim pPsifibikty of all of their'Representa¬ 
tives having to stand for a single, state-wide constituency. Still 
hanging over the states is the question of whether their own Legisla¬ 
tures must be elected from districts more fairly representing popula¬ 
tion. The Supreme Court also has this under consideration. 

Dallas on Trial 

L ee Oswald, said the Chief Justice of the United Slates, 
a Mr Earl Warren, is not on trial before the presidential 
inquiry into the assassination of President Kennedy. Neither is 
Dallas on trial at the proceedings how laboriously under way in 
that city, Ip the dock is Mr Jajrk Ruby, the killer 6f Oswald, 
whose niche in history, thanks to the television cameras, will not 
be dimmed by the adjective “ alleged.” Vet there is a powerful 

temptation to seek some 
accounting, however 
oblique, of the man and 
of the city which produced 
such a horrific deed. 
Certainly Mr Belli, the 
flamboyant Californian 
lawyer who is defending 
Mr Ruby, has lost no 
opportunity of putting 
Dallas on the witness 
stand. He wanted the trial 
to be moved to another 
city, arguing that some 
people in Dallas wanted to 
make a scapegoat of Mr 
Ruby to purge their guilt. 
Having failed in that, he 
now hopes to show that it 
is impossible to select an 
unprejudiced jury from 
Dallasites. By the same 
emotional logic, there arc 
those who hope that the 
trial will remain in Dallas, 
Assassin’s Assassin ? so that the city can demon¬ 

strate that it has regained its balance and its lawfulness. 

The prosecution will attempt to prove that Mr Ruby committed 
murder with malice. The alternatives facing him are electrocu¬ 
tion, imprisonment, confinement to a mental institution or, 
possibly, liberty. Mr Ruby’s defence is expected to be that of 
temporary insanity—that between the moments when He entered 
the police station and saw Oswald “ smirking, cunning, a Commie, 
a rat ” and when he found himself on the floor, tussling with 
police, he remembers nothing, Tp support this plea,, Mr Belli, 
whose towering reputation has been built in part upon his success 
in medical cases, has mustered a wealth of psychiatric and physio¬ 
logical evidence: Mr Ruby’s difficult birth (he was an eleven- 
pound baby), his lack of a father, the inadequacies pf hfs sexual 
life, his possible “ psychomotor epilepsy.” And Mr Ruby himself 
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air cargo rates. Find out how much they can save you. 
2. New markets. Pan Am can develop a free analysis 
of your profit potential in any of 114 world trade cen- 
ters. Pan Am will also show you which markets need 
your product and which markets are easiest to ship, to 
and Sell in. t ' , 

S. New contacts. Pan Am*s professional distribution 
experts can make your first new overseas sales ap¬ 
proach—free. 1 'j 

4. Cat packing and cruMugdeata. Let Pan Afh>ex- 
pfain how new shipping, packing and crating meth¬ 
ods can save you money. You'll find that some, 
products need no packing at all to travel safely by air. 

5. Cut warehousing expenses. Modern shipping 
metho<Kenable many businessmen to eliminate pyer 
seas warehousing*-cut operating and rental costs. 
Pan Am can help you discover if you can do the same. 

6. Lower Inventory coots. See if your oompany i* one 
of the many that can save money on inventory in 
vestment by adding Pan Am Jet Service to your dis¬ 
tribution system. 

7. New suppliers, pan Am knows where to find sup¬ 
pliers who can sell for 1 less. Have them send you 
their catalogs and prices. You can have all this done 
for you—free. 

8. Ulutch local producer's delivery time. In places like 

the U.S.A. you must guarantee early deliveries or you 
lose the sale. Pan Am lets you oompetp ^painst on- 
the-spot manufacturers. £ 

t. Leas production waste. Discflyer how prop# dis¬ 
tribution by Pan Am Jets can level offMftgjk anf rush 
periods in your production line;* . . hetp youtneet 
last-minute overseas Orders and dash IS’ unex¬ 
pected opportunities. 


18.1 uM pp b i g -Pan Am can tell 

you how much of your capital is now tied up in goods 
currently in tranatt^fiow moth of this expense you 
can eliminate. < 

11. Receive payment s enio r . With Pan Am's help, 
you can figure what It's worth to you if your invoices 
were paid sooner—by as much as a month, for in- 

v stahee. 

12. Cut down obsolescence losses. Learn from Pan 
Am how prppejr distribution can help keep Y° u from 
getting caught W<th too rmudh unsalable inventory 
on Hartd. 

13. Cut wharfage, docking, trucking costs. These 
■ihigh costs can take the cream off your overseas 
profits. They can be reduced or eliminated from 
many shipments. Let Pan Am show you how. 

14. tower clerical expenses* Did you know that one 
Pan Am air waybill is all you need to ship anywhere 
in the world? Find out how mu?h waste paperwork 
may be currently involved in your distribution opera¬ 
tion. 

15. Less expensive Insurance. Some shipping meth¬ 
ods entail insurance costs as much as 90% higher 
than other*. Reinvestigate the insurance cost of your 
present shipping methods and compare them with 
Pan Am rates. 

18, Reduce spoilage, breakage, pilferage. I nvestigate 
which distribution method gives your products great¬ 
est protection. You # M find Pan Am offers maximum 
safety. 

17. Large items go by Jet. Now you can ship ttisiiS 
that could never go by air before. No costly tfllilfe 4 
sembty end reassembly. Capital goods go work 
sooner, earn money sooner. New Pan Am ali-teigo 
Jets are the reason. »Eff April l subject Govt approval 



* A A C.'J ,r \ ' : ta 
p * J '"fll / * ^ * 

Let Pan Am help increase overseas profits. 

New developments at Pan Am make it pos¬ 
sible tor You to^oy Wdw^WWs; tew savings, 
new prbftts. tfyou the lat¬ 

est developmei^s>t i ^riWrT,*lfs : tlrrti6 tocall'th 
a highV-tf^liWd fV^^^sfflplVe and see 
whereyp 4 canfn<^se,yp^r,prQjife.., . 




* Backed by Pan Am's unmatched cargo experi- 
b AMoe and 1 its valuable contacts irt 114 major 
^ trade centers atouhdtheworld, he fc uniquely 
I ;1 4«rtllifiedtohelpyoU. l!: :i ‘f- • 1 
_J '"' “'New profits are cloier tnyou than .you may 
W' K ' ,'^e really-as^^'Jis your iota! Pah Am 

jr ^ nt * 
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conditioning...pumping.. .transporting...recording and controlling... 



let Crane help you profit through 
coordinated purchasing 


of 

flow control, water conditioning, electronic controls 

components • systems • processes 

Make Crane your sing/e source of supply and responsibility 



AUSTRALIA: Crane Australia Piy. ltd., Sydney HOLLAND: N.V. Nederlands-AmerHseanse, 

CANADA: Crane Canada Ltd., Montreal FtttingMHok, Deventer 

ENDLAND: Crane Ltd., Unden ITALY: Crane-Orion, S.pX Trieste 

FRANCE: Crane SA, Parle MEXICO: Crane-Oemim ds Maries, Monterrey, N.L 

•ERMANV; Crane SA, Dussetdorf SPAIN: FundW4esaltusftt$A,fflUao 

U. t A.: Crane Co., World Headquarters, nwrttrt. New Yert 
Chapman Division, Indian Orchard, Massachusetts • Cochrane Division, FWMMphla, Pennsylvania • 
kdustrial Products Group, Chicago, III. * Doming Division, Salem, OhM * Midwest Piping Division, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania • Swartwout Division, Manchester, New Hampshire 


For prompt action, call your local 
Crane Safes Representative. For a 
complete list of Crane compo¬ 
nents, systems and processes, 
write Crane Co., Dept 248 , Inter¬ 
national Division, 300 Park Ave¬ 
nue, New York 22 , It Y„ U. S. A. 
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highly available to the press, has volunteered that he is a God¬ 
fearing man and a one hundred per cent American who loves his 
country. 

The Warren Commission in Washington seems to have 
received a similar rush of personal detail about the unhappy life 
of Lee Oswald. His young wife, after completing her testimony, 
told the press that Oswald had acted abnormally since their return 
from Russia in 1962; loyalty to her husband kept her from telling 
the police that he had shot at the right-wing extremist, Major 
General Walker. Oswald’s mother has revealed a dreary life of 
broken marriages and wandering with her children; yet she fiercely 
argued her son's innocence, saying that he had been an agent 
of the Central Intelligence Agency (the GIA denies this). It now 
seems as if the inquiry may take six months. The Chief Justice, 
reluctant to relinquish what he fell to be the necessary isolation 
of the Supreme Court bench, is said to have accepted the task of 
heading the commission sorrowfully; even tearfully. Nonetheless 
he did so because he saw the profound importance of having the 
report on the assassination be thorough, impartial and conclusive. 

SSTs to Industry’s Taste 

1 ROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 

A SPECtAi report prepared for the President concludes that, 
if the American effort to develop a 2,000 mile-an-hour 
commercial air transport is to be successful, at least 90 per 
cent of the money needed to get the first prototype flying must 
be advanced by the government. Although the report has not 
\ct been made public—and may not be for some months—copies 
are circulating among newspapers and aviation companies, to the 
embarrassment of both the White House and the Federal Aviation 
Agency. One reason for the red faces of almost all the government 
officials connected with the project for a supersonic transport is 
that the report takes issue with virtually every important point in 
the FAA’s present programme. 

Only two of the major decisions taken by the White House and 
the FAA are supported in the report, which was prepared bv 
Mr Eugene Black, who recently retired as president of the World 
Bank, and Mr Stanley Osborne, former chairman of the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation. The two decisions endorsed 
are, first, to go ahead with a superior “ growth ” aircraft—that is, 
one capable of speeds of Mach 2.5 and more (over 1,800 miles an 
hour); second, not to join Britain and France in their combined 
effort to build the-Concord, presumably because its design lacks 
possibilities for growth and because it is an aircraft with a slower 
speed regime ” than the one that the United States should aim for. 
Both the aircraft manufacturers and the American airlines which 
have seen copies of the Black-Osborne report are elated with it. 
They agree whole-heartedly that the United States should not join 
the Concord consortium and, while some airline officials have 
reservations about the economic usefulness of a Mach 3 transport, 
they are prepared to go along with one if the government will foot 
most or all of the bill. 

The authors of the report are strongly opposed to a crash pro¬ 
gramme tied to the time-table of the Concord. Instead they 
recommend that a prototype aircraft be built for testing before 
the final commercial design is “ frozen ” for production purposes. 
They also propose that the government advance not only 90 per 
cent of the price asked by the successful bidder for building the 
prototype but also 80 per cent of ahy additional costs incurred by 
the builder (up to a limit of 25 per cent over the bid price) and 
90 per cent of the cost of the flight tests of the prototype and of 
its tooling costs. ’ This portion of the Black-Ofcborne report has 
been received with great glee by the three cbcnpdnic&---Boeing, 
Lockheed and r North American 4 —whose proposals for designing and 
producing a supersonic transport were submitted to the FAA 6n 
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January 15th and are now being evaluated by an industry-govern¬ 
ment team. It is said that none of the three proposals is based 
on the allocation of costs—25 per cent from the industry, 75 per 
cent from the .government—suggested by the Administration and 
favoured by Congress. The Black-Osborne report* it had boett 
hoped, would help to persuade the aircraft builders to join the SST 
programme on a “ risk-taking partnership ” basis. 

Even more of a shock to FAA officials is the fact that the report 
recommends that the President put an end to what has so far been 
the most successful part of the American supersonic programme: 
ihc pre-assignment of delivery positions* The FAA has already 
collected $6.7 million in cash deposits from seven foreign flag 
carriers and four American airlines, all of whom have been given 
nothing in return but a promise that the government will help 
them, as best it can, to obtain early delivery of some 67 aircraft. 


Sheep, 

Salmon 

and 

Snake 


A decade ago the Pacific Northwest, and the national capital 
as well, were convulsed by the decision that a private elec¬ 
tricity company rather than a public authority should dam 
the Snake River at Hells Canyon. Ever since then, although 
with little publicity, an even more complicated and bitter dis¬ 
pute has been going on over another dam farther down the 
river. The Hells Canyon ruling came at a time when a Repub¬ 
lican Administration was struggling to save private business 
from government competition. Early this month, with a 
Democratic Administration in office—and the Democrats are 
traditionally devoted to public ownership of hydro-clcctric 
undertakings—a Federal Power Commission whose members 
are also more sympathetic to public ownership than were their 
predecessors in 1955 licensed the Pacific Northwest Power 
Company, a consortium of four private electricity concerns, 
to build a dam at High Mountain Sheep. It will be 670 feet 
high, will cost $257 million and will provide 875,000 kilowatts 
ot power to begin with. 

One reason why a private undertaking has again won a 
permit was that PNP had priority because it had been author¬ 
ised nine years ago, shortly after the battle over Hells Canyon, 
10 study the possibilities of a second dam on the Snake. But 
the chief reason was a truly fishy one. The group of publicly- 
owned local electricity companies which was competing for 
the right to build the dam preferred the Nez Perec site below 
the mouth of the Salmon River. This would have put yet 
another obstacle in the way of the fish who come up thq 
Columbia River to spawn in the Salmon. Hydro-electrical 
developments are already a serious threat to a fishing business 
which brings in $12 million a year and the FPC was unwilling 
to increase the danger to the life cycle of the salmon. 

The Pcpartment of the Interior, as was to be expected 
under a Democratic Administration, was also seeking to 
develop the High Mountain Sheep site. But the FPC felt 
that the delay which is inevitable when a federal project is 
involved, mainly because of the 1 difficulty of obtaining funds 
from Congress, would mean that Che additional power would 
not be available by the lime it was needed to meet the rising 
industrial demand in the Northwest. 
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Terming the collection of deposits an 41 incursion into the purely 
commercial function of allocating aircraft priority positions/’ the 
Btack-Osbome report says that this should be ended and that 
delivery positions assigned so far should be set aside. This recom¬ 
mendation has also been received with considerable satisfaction by 
borb (he American manufacturers and the coxhmgrdal airlines, for 
neither have liked the way the FAA has worked out its system of 
priorities for deliveries; this has almost denied to United Airlines, 
the West’s largest commercial carrier, any chance of early delivery 
of an American-built SST. 

The unkindcst cut of all was without a doubt the recommenda¬ 
tion to take the SST programme away from the FAA and give 
it to an “independent authority,” whose head would have direct 
access to the President, In words that can hardly be called compli¬ 
mentary to the present managers of the government’s SST effort, 
the Black-Osborne report says that responsibility for the programme 
should be turned over to “ a man of stature and of broad industrial 
experience ” who must be given wide powers and a highly com¬ 
petent staff to get the prototype built. As if the industry’s cup 
were not already overflowing, there is an additional thinly-disguised 
suggestion that the airlines should be allowed some form of special 
tax relief, as well as special regulatory benefits, so that they may 
earn substantial profits and set them aside to pay for their future 
SST aircraft. To make sure that the interests of the carriers are 
fully protected, the Black-Osborne study also recommends u close 
airline participation in this programme from beginning to end.” 
Almost a$ art afterthought, to pacify congressional critics of what 
is already being called a “ billion dollar boondoggle,” the report 
says that recovery of government funds is fundamental to the pro¬ 
gramme—provided u it turns out to be economically feasible.” 

Among members of Congress who had doubts from the beginning 
about the Administration’s original offer to advance 75 per cent 
of the billion dollars or more of research and development money 
necessary to get an SST production line going, the Black-Osborne 
report has been received with considerable dismay. The size of 
the market, put hopefully at 200 aircraft, makes it unlikely that 
more than one manufacturer will ever be able to make money 
building supersonic transports. This means, in the thinking of 
several key congressional leaders, that some fortunate aircraft 
builder is going to get nor only $750 million in federal subsidies 
but also a dear ten-year monopoly of the market. And the report’s 
answer to this objection is hardly likely to satisfy economy-minded 
Congressmen, particularly those wise io the ways of federal subsi¬ 
dies. ” We feel that an American supersonic transport is in our 
national interest,” say Messrs Black and Osborne, and the billion 
dollars or more of federal funds needed to develop a prototype 
“ should not be viewed as a subsidy, but as a necessary element in 
our overall national economic panorama.” 

A Political Tipple 

NEW YORK 

n the surface Governor Rockefeller’s proposal for removing 
the distillers’ control over the prices at which alcoholic 
beverages are sold looks like a forthright, bold stroke guaran¬ 
teed to earn him the affection of every dean living consumer 
of whisky in the State of New York. Moreover, his other suggested 
revisions in the liquor laws—that the state end its sixtcen-year-old 
moratorium on the issuing of new licences for the sale of spirits 
and that it permit supermarkets to sell whisky by the bottle— 
appear to be aimed at establishing an open market while whittling 
away the power of the much-criticised State Liquor Authority, In 
short at a casual glance the package would seem to have a state-wide 
appeal, gift-wrapped for an election year. But quite the contrary 
is true. The necessary Bills face the prospect of a stormy passage 
through the Legislature and ship-wrecking opposition from all sides. 
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Religious groups protest against alcohol being available in food 
shops. Democrats accuse the Republican Governor of political 
duplicity; his proposals, they say, arc merely a smoke screen to 
cover last year’s disclosure that several members of the State 
Liquor Authority, headed by one of his own appointees, had been 
guilty of corruption. The Democrats argue that only the public 
scandal prompted Mr Rockefeller to appoint the investigating 
commission which recommended the changes in the laws. Most 
indignant of all are the shopkeepers, who complain that, though 
the proposed legislation may eliminate corruption in the state 
capital, this will be at their expense. 

While the large supermarket can buy cheaply in bulk and sell 
cheaply also, making its profit on sales of other items, the small 
merchant depends for survival on a 25 per cent profit on each 
bottle sold. The state authorised the distillers to set prices in 1945 
as a way of avoiding price wars. If the present prices are too high, 
then the state should fix more equitable ones, say the retailers. 
What is wanted is not a price war but an unimpeachable State 
Liquor Authority capable of regulating the industry honestly. 
Behind the dispute lies the fear that life savings may be wiped 
out. Many of the owners of existing liquor shops have paid 
$50,000 or mbre M key money” during the years in which no 
new licences have been permitted, in exchange for a shop’s lease. 
With competition from chain stores and from new licensees, the 
value of the small shop would foil to a fraction of its original cost. 
The trade knows that for these reasons most of the Bills wi^t be 
shelved for this year, one in which no one wants to stir up unneces¬ 
sary political trouhle; it is the future which is unsure, As for 
New York’s consumers, as usual they will continue to pay dearly 
for the pleasure of a tipple. 

Primary Without a Victor? 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

n the haphazard system by which a party out of power picks 
its nominee for President, nothing is less logical than the 
inordinate importance placed on the results of the New Hampshire 
presidential primary election. New Hampshire, a snow-covered 
little state of lovely lakes and mountains, is not usually a barometer 
of political trends in the country as a whole. As the urbanisation 
of the rest of America accelerates. New Hampshire remains defiantly 
rural. A state without large cities or heavy industry, without 
slums and without Negroes, it is free of some of ibe worst national 
problems—an advantage which produces a deeply conservative 
electorate. It is only because the New Hampshire primary on 
March 10th happens to be the first of the series of elections in 
which presidential possibilities may test their strength that its signi¬ 
ficance is so great. 

Yet, for all its atypical qualities, this year New Hampshire may 
provide a good sampling of national sentiment within the Repub¬ 
lican party when approximately 100,000 of ks Republicans go to 
the polls. Neither of the two major avowed candidates for the 
nomination, Governor Rockefeller of New York and Senator 
Goldwater of Arizona, is apt to do at all well. Under the state’s 
complicated rules, there is ample opportunity for a voter to show 
his distaste for both of them. He may vote for one of several 
minor candidates (headed, by Senator Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine), write in the name of his own true preference, or vote for 
a delegate to the Republican national convention who is not pledged 
to either Mr Rockefeller or Mr Goldwater. 

Weeks before polling-day, Mr Goldwater had begun to discount 
the results, contending that the entrance of minor candidates had 
so befogged the issued that the outcome in New Hampshire will 
be meaningless, But if neither Mr GoWw*ter ; nor Mr Rockefeller 
manages to collect half of the vote, a good many Republican leaders 
all over the country will note that the outcome coincides with their 
own desire to keep the nomination away from both of these 
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candidates. Mr Rockefeller’s problems with the New Hampshire 
electorate are neither new nor surprising. His trouble has not 
been caused nearly so much by his moderately liberal positions on 
economic questions as by the rural Protestant disapproval of his 
divorce and remarriage. Mr WHliam Loeb, whose reactionary and 
vituperative Manchester Union Leader is New Hampshire’s only 
newspaper with a state-wide circulation, maintains a steady 
drumfire against Mr Rockfeller’s personal life. 

Considering his strong position in New Hampshire four months 
ago, Mr Goldwatcr’s lack of appeal is a shock to his supporters. 
Most of the damage seems to have been self-inflicted during the 
Senator’s campaign swings through the state. His statement that 
the social security system of old age insurance should bf put on 
a 44 voluntary ” basis has him him Severely among ret&nt .tote* 
doners, an inherently conservative lot Who otherwise won^ have 
been inclined to support him. Mr Goldwater’s attacks qpph fbe 
United Nations and upon the reliability of American httetcon* 
tincntal missiles have also raised doubts in the minds of rape 
cautious Yankees. ' 

The situation in New Hampshire may provide a gokleqvOppo*- 
tunity for Mr Richard Nixon (who may yet be the Republican 
national convention's compromise choice for the nomination) to 
demonstrate some vote-winning talents. Mr Wesky Ikwd^ a 
former Governor and political maverick, is trying motganttc a 
write-in campaign that would mobilise some 15,000 votes fur Mr 
Nixon without his name being on the ballot. This is complicated, 
however, by a rival write-in campaign for Mr Henry Cabbt Lodge, 
Mr Nixon’s running mate for Vice President in i960 and now 
Ambassador to Saigon. A citizen of neighbouring Massachusetts 
who is well known and popular in New Hampshire, Mr Lodge may 
drain away from Mr Nixon a good many of the voters who do 
not care for either of the other main candidates. If so, there will 
be no winners in New Hampshire on March iorh. 

Victor Before the Primary 

A PRESIDENT whose success in the November election will be 
determined in northern liberal states can hardly afford to 
be suspected bf too much conservatism in his own state of Texas. 
Neither can he afford splits within the Democratic party there 
which might give the state’s presidential vote to the Republicans. 
Therefore it is accounted a victory for Mr Johnson that he has 
been able to heal his king-standing feud with Senator Yarborough, 
the leader of the liberal Democrats in Texas. The President took 
the initiative soon after he was catapulted into the White House 
and the reconciliation was sealed early this month when no Demo¬ 
cratic conservative of any standing entered the lists to challenge Mr 
Yarborough for the Democratic nomination fot the Senate. The 
man expected to do so, Mr Kilgore, apparently thought better of 
it when he realised that he would be taking on not only Senator 
Yarborough but the President as wed. 

But a price has had to be paid for the avoidance of intra-party 
bitterness in the senatorial race. Mr Connally, the conservative 
Democratic Governor who is a protege and old friend of the 
President? makes no secret of bis disappointment. Mr Connally’s 
Democratic opposition 1 las not been whistled off ; lie is being chal¬ 
lenged by a young liberal Democrat, confusingly also named 
Yarborough, although he is no relation of the Senator. To under¬ 
stand Mr Gormaily's irritation it . must be remembered that the 
Republican and Democratic primaries (elections to choose each 
party’s candidates) take place on the same day ; that there are 
really three parties in Texas, with liberal and conservative Demo¬ 
crats fighting for control of their parry’s machinery ; and that 
Democrats may vote In d# Republican primary and vice versa. 

The Governor had counted on an exciting light for the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination to attract conservatives who dislike 


Senator Yarborough. While they were voting for his opponent 
they would also have voted for the Governor in hk battle against 
another Yarborough. Now Mr Connally teirs that conservative 
Democrats may be tempted to cast their votes in the more thrilling 
-Republican event. This might give Mr Yarborough the guber¬ 
natorial nomination if sympathy for the Governor—who was badly 
wounded at Mr Kennedy’s side—proves not to be a big factor in the 
voting. As a consolation prize to his friend and to other Texan con¬ 
servatives the President has now prevailed upon the Demooatk 
Coalition (a liberal grouping of tradfr uoioniiitt, Ncgraca and Larin 
Americans) not to endorse the tiMbpttK’a 
The pressure is said to have heed ^IU iha)j»|b inprinnil rtmrl 
ipikxt leaders. How much this will 

in die pnamj-fc uncertain. But the imeumit i i|nitafdttN#ic 
of Mr JoBnMn*« mampulativc stall in politics. 


Old People's Old Bill 


W ant the dtt cut out of die way and the civil irkiilBitW 

it* way, VmMm-Jolmsak aimed last wedk. 4 o''• ririM* i*d 
hoarier, legacy iromh# predecessor. This is the JogBHtfaodbg 
;pfo|Wiat to uhS> sotial insurance system to finance 

"fariairitnZ ' ^aupe i^tildl'. ikttaer for people 65 years #1 or vm? 

The Amarkm Medical Association is st& smouldering quietly 
at what it Hkes to call an effort to socitlfoe American roedicuK 
(though the Bill says nothing about doctors dr doctors’ bills). But 
most people have bi*£ 4 Q*gQttm the Whok^^tptw^SF., h* recent 
weeks President Johnson has taken evetyopportunitym jbg their 
memories <tf a Bill which is held mpttof in the House of 
sentatives’ Ways and Means because of the 

opposition of the committee’s influential ^drihahj^The 
public bearings which ended last month failed to dispel his fears 
that the proposal would not prove actuarially sound and might 
swamp the wbok social security system.' 

These fears are not entirely Without foundation. The Adminis¬ 
tration’s scheme assumes, contrary to the experience of recent years. 


that hospital costs will rise no faster than the wages on which 
social security taxes are levied. Later this month or early in March, 
when the committee turns back to the Bill, the Administration, to 


allay Mr Mills’s fears, may concede that a bigger, and even more 
unpopular, increase in such taxes is needed. Nor has President 
Johnson disdained soft soap: he urged states which have not done 
so already to take advantage of the Kerr-Mills Act, which commits 
the federal government to contribute to state programmes of medi¬ 
cal aid for the elderly. This is Mr Mills’s own effort to deal with 
the problem of the “ medically indigent unfortunately, it contains 
serious flaws. The President also referred tactfully to fan Adminis¬ 
tration’s scheme as a " base that related private programmes can 
supplement a phrase which may soften the hostility of those 
responsible for private profit and non-profit insurance schemes. The 
phrase also suggests that the Administration might not be entirely 
averse to an idea backed by some Republicans in the Sedate: com¬ 
bining compulsory federal insurance of basic hospital costs with an 
effort to bring the price of optional, private medical insurance within 
the means of old people. 


President Johnson hopes no doubt that the Democrats in Con¬ 
gress are as anxious as he is to do something dramatic for the elderly 
in an election year. If this hope is disappointed, he can still point 
to the Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer and Strokes Which 
he is creating ; it is to recommend, within a year^ steps to reduce 
the incidence of these diseases new knowledge and better 

use of existing knowledge. Less glittering, but perhaps sounder, 
are his proposals for mo^msgag hospitals and increasing the num¬ 
ber of nurses and nursing schpoia—reforms needed if the achieve¬ 
ments of medicine are to be made available to all, as he wishes. 
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Changing Gear 


T he incongruity implied in reports of 
Melvin Belli, defending Jack Ruby in 
Dallas, wearing 41 Savilc Row suits with 
cowboy boots ” rests on an unqualified 
acceptance of that dingily clattering little 
street as the fount and arbiter of the 
fashionable man's fashions. This was per¬ 
haps true when adolescents were no more 
than immature members of a reasonably 
homogeneous culture : but it is an illusion 
to think it is still the ideal to which all 
Englishmen’s clothes aspire. Dents in the 
classic mould first became obtrusive after 
the war, when the unlamentcd spiv was, 
by his suit, marked out as a member of a 
sub-cult—in this case marginally criminal. 

The subsequent rise of the successful (as 
opposed to the merely hungry or desperate) 
young criminal ensured the identification of 
the spiv-suit’s Edwardian-style successor 
not only with a predilection for crime in 
its owner but also with his youth. And 
quite gradually, while young conservatives 
continued to wear the sober threads in 
which their fathers had prospered, uncon¬ 
ventional clothes came to be the conven¬ 
tional badge not of criminals but of teen¬ 
agers (as one was by then bound to cali 
them) whose background was neither con¬ 
servative nor prosperous. A new sub-cult 
raised its extraordinarily coiffed head, to 
the excessive indignation of Savile Row- 


Our Special Correspondent 
looks at the teenage 
clothes mystique 

dressed Englishmen, who were nevertheless 
not above allowing, or instructing, their 
tailors to absorb into the cut of their own 
clothes some elements of teddy-boyishness. 

From its roots in the errant young of the 
mid-fifties, the sub-cult grew into two 
separate—indeed, inimical—branches : the 
mods and the rockers. (The names sprang 
originally from the music to which each 
group was addicted—rock-and-roll for the 
cruder rockers, modem jazz for the more 
discriminating mods.) The rockers, in 
black leather jacket and, to coin a phrase, 
motor-sickle boots, are probably the true 
descendants of the teds. Your mod, in his 
clothes of Italian lineage, is an altogether 
different and actually modem phenomenon, 
whose youthful personality is expressed 
almost entirely in the clothes he wears. 
There is no reluctance to exploit the mod’s 
abiding need of fine feathers. As far as Lon¬ 
don is concerned, most of the exploiters 
function not far from Savile Row, in 
Carnaby Street, where there are already 
eight boutiques (their italics) catering chiefly 
or exclusively for the piod’s passion for 
newer and newer “ gear.” 

The characteristic mod is anywhere be¬ 
tween 13 and 20 years old, excessively 
clean and well-groomed (which is a nice 
change if you can bear elaborately back¬ 
combed bouffant hair on a man of any age). 


He tends to be delicate in movement and 
gesture, a mite effeminate of speech (though 
masculine enough when the periodical mod- 
rocker fights develop) and to be interested 
in his appearance, pop-singers and their 
songs, and generalised consumption—in 
that order* Girls come off very badly in this 
scale of priorities: as one put it to your 
correspondent, “ girls are like, well, out, 
aren’t they ? ” To be out, or to be (as 
mods are) pass£ at 20, is the worst thing 
that can happen. 

T he mod is easily recognised, even by the 
older members of the Savile Row tradi¬ 
tion. He will seldom be alone ; he will be 
wearing what all his companions are wear¬ 
ing ; he will be cool and apparently tran¬ 
quil ; and his cleanliness and well-kept 
clothes (both of which, in their way, will 
be outrageous to the square eye) will mask 
a pcakiness that can usually be diagnosed 
correctly as undernourishment. He will 
be seen and recognised as mod only our of 
working hours, when the dreary mask of 
the earning man is thrown aside t»nd the 
preened mod finds his apotheosis in dance 
hall or caff (never pub). He may be on 
a scooter, but the motor cycle, symbol and 
idol of rockerdom, is abhorrent to him. 

His diverse gear comes largely from the 
eight little shops in Carnaby Street (five of 
which arc in fact owned by the same organ¬ 
isation). Their success is phenomenal and. 
apart from odd tailors in the east end, and 
branches in the foci of London’s mod life— 
Stamford Hill, Peckham, parts of the East 
End and the World's End in Chelsea—they 
have all the trade in mod clothes. On a 
Saturday morning it is difficult to move in 
Carnaby Street: there is no motor traffic, 
but neither is there room for any between 
the crowds of young men who have come 
not so much to worship as to buy at these 
shrines of their movement. 

There seems to be no one designer 
behind the business. No designer, indeed, 
could be expected unaided to keep up with 
the cardinal characteristic of mod fashions 
—tfieir evanescence: what is fab gear 
today may be the oldest of old blue beat 
trilbies tomorrow—literally. These rapid 
changes of taste are coped with extremely 
successfully by a sort of symbiosis. The 
assistants in the boutiques are young men 
out of the same mould as their customers, 
and it is on their observation that new 
fashions are planned. 

The designers and salesmen are inter¬ 
preters, not creators, of fashion. New styles 
force themselves to the top from the 
remotest origins—the brimless trilby ftom 
Harlem, via Kingston, Jamaica and 3 neW 
musical style; the tic-lcss, tunic-fronted, 
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high-collared shirt from Hamburg, also via 
a musical style. London is forced to follow 
the lead when some currently worshipped 
provincial pop-group, wearing a style that 
may already be out of date in (say) Liver¬ 
pool, is seen by idolators on television. If 
there is any crux in the process by which 
design becomes fashion, it comes when a 
pop-singer star wears it. There seems some¬ 
thing warmingly democratic in the idea of 
styles so eagerly adopted ; but the connec¬ 
tion between the music business, the tele¬ 
vision industry and the clothing trade is 
enough to show that the mods’ independence 
of attitude is, like jso much else, a con¬ 
sequence of hard commercial enterprise. 

With an average life of less than three 
months (and sometimes of ’three weeks), 
the fashions boyught by young men inevit¬ 
ably cost them a good deal. Your corre¬ 
spondent has no reason to disbelieve the 
informant who estimated the average 
weekly outlay of a London mod at £3 on 
clothes alone, never mind long-playing 
records at 35s. a time. This sort of spend¬ 
ing goes a long way to explain the lack of 
interest in girls and the invariable impres¬ 
sion of undernourishment. But even 
starved celibacy is sometimes not enough 
to ensure the supply of new clothes ; and 
some mods are driven in the cause of being 
with it to take on extra part-time jobs. 

There can be no doubt of the effects of 
this flourishing little trade on the economy 
at present, however. It lives on and 
encourages conspicuous consumption and 
generates the same sort of thing among its 
competitors who, if they do not take up 
every idea incubated in Carnaby Street, 
keep a close enough watch on the boutiques 
to be able to put into provincial shops 
exactly what those distant out-London 
mods want when the fashion seeps through 
to them (or sometimes back to them, when 
a fashion did not originate in London). 
This seepage is not, as may be thought, 
a slow process: the traditional reticence 
of the provinces has, ip this field as in 
many another, disappeared with the advent 
of television: and* it is common for 
letters to arrive at Carnaby Street from 
Glasgow and Perth asking for delivery of 
dothes whose fashion is yet but dawning. 

There is also a healthy substructure of 
ancillaries to the main industry. Shoes 
sell in millions; small magazines devoted 
exclusively to the cull of teenage male 
dothes spring up, make fortunes For their 
owners and disappear. And if nobody but 
the most far out mod would be seen with 
anything but shame in a suit made entirely 
of Black Watch tartan (readers have only 
to go to Carnaby Street to find that this is 
no exaggeration), it is certain that those 
features of mod gear that are cojourful 
without being extreme will in the fairly 
near future be selling points at the daring 
end of Savile Row. But perhaps the rest 
of 11s need not be perturbed by any of it. 
After all, according to the trade press, no 
less than 85 per cent of us still have turn- 
ops on our trousers; and in neither Savile 
Row nor Carnaby Street has a turn-up been 
seen for five years. 
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Public Light 

m on 
j/]) Private Schools 


T he Advisory Centre for Education has 
done many things more useful than 
its special study of independent schools, 
but few so intriguing. .ACE’s regular 
magazine Where ?—from the same stable 
as Which ?—is an invaluable source of 
information about the educational sys¬ 
tem, and well deserves the publicity that 
its first supplement has earned it. The ker¬ 
nel of the study was a review by Mr John 
Wakeford, a sociologist, of the academic 
standing of certain schools, as measured by 
their results at Advanced level of the 
General Certificate of Education: these 
attainments are then related to the fees ar 
the schools in question. The result is not 
especially helpful to any parent wishing to 
choose a school for a son: but then it is, 
perhaps, not meant to be. Whacks, however, 
shown is the vast difference in the academic 
attainments that different schools provide 
for the paoney. 

This has been widely interpreted as 
meaning that the public schools are either 
a fraud, or are purely snobbish organisations 
that impart the social graces and not much 
else. Neither view is correct. What ACE’s 
report does interestingly underline is the 
vast diversity of the public schools. Some 
of them are even in the position, so deeply 
to be envied by teachers in the truly public 
sector, of being able to concentrate on 
general education rather than on cramming. 
Yet others charge their very high fees with 
no resulting score in exam results because 
they are, in effect, what would in the public 
sector be called “ special schools ”—catering 
very expensively for the most bone-headed 
of the children of the rich. Yet others, 
again, rate low on the “A” level scoreboard 
because they cram their pupils not for the 
general certificate but for the even more 
cramping and specialised Oxbridge scholar¬ 
ship exams. 

Of course, in practice practically nobody 
would go about the question of choosing a 
public school in the rational way that might 
be adopted when buying any other service: 
perhaps a main motive for choice in many 
cases is whether or not there is a possibility 
of securing a place for a child at any of the 
more fashionable schools (where fathers who 
are themselves ex-pupils of course have an 
advantage). On top of this comes the 
question of how to pay for the schooling— 
the survey shows that only 41 per cent of 
fees paid by ACE members with children 
at public schools came from current 
income, the rest being from capital, from 
various forms of insurance, and in other 
(probably tax-reducing) ways. A final gloss 
on the results of the survey comes from 
examining the list of schools where ‘'A” 
level results were high and fees were low. 
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Six of the eight such schools listed-r- 
tbeoreticaily the most desirable of all—are 
religious foundations, dosed to all not of 
the right sect and supported either by 
generous endowments or by the virtually 
•unpaid services of teaching staff in holy 
orders. 

Paradoxically, this examination of the 
supreme bastion of class privilege in Britain 
goes to show, once again, just how hard it 
would be to reduce them in power and 
prestige without' also diminishing some 
things that are of enormous value and im¬ 
portance ; freedom for religious groups to 
run their own education, and freedom for 
just a few people to carry on education on 
lines as experimental—even as unsuccess¬ 
ful—as they please. 



State Schools 
at Par 

A Correspondent points out 
a significant advance in 
public education 


T welve months ago, an analysis of 
Ministry of Education statistics (The 
Economist January 12, 1963) showed that 
the direcr grant and public (i.e., private) 
schools had a definite edge on local authority 
schools in their examination results. The 
latest figures* show that the state schools 
have at last achieved parity with the in¬ 
dependent schools: 91 per cent of leavers 
from local authority grammar schools 
attempted the General Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion at Ordinary level; 73 per cent achieved 
three or more passes and 56 per cent had 
five or more passes. By comparison, the 89 
per cent of leavers from independent schools 
who entered for the examination achieved 
a similar 73 per Cent pass rate in three sub¬ 
jects and 59 per cent in five subjects. 

At GCE Advanced level, 37 per cent 


♦Statistics in Education, 1962: Part III. 
HMSO. 8s. 6d. 


Freshmen by Faculty 

Students entering universities and 
CATS for the first time to read for 
First Degrees, Diplomas or 
courses leading to recognised 
qualification^. (Octpber of each 
year.) 



‘6i'62^3 *6ite'63 Citato 
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of local authority grammar school pupils 
attempted the examination aifd *7 per cent 
received two or more passes. For the in¬ 
dependent schools the equivalent percent¬ 
ages were 41 and 29. As far as they are 
measurable, teaching and learning are now 
as good in the maintained grammar schools 
as in the private sector. There is a chance 
that some local authorities may finally lose 
their inferiority complex over the presence 
of more successful schools inside their areas 
but outside their control The independent 
schools themselves may heave discreet sighs 
of relief that their state brethren have at 
last caught up ; a source of tension between 
two parallel systems of education may be 
removed. 

An important anomaly still remains, how¬ 
ever. The Ministry’s researches show that 
Oxford and Cambridge claim only 2 per 
cent of state school leavers who go on to 
university, whereas they take 8 per cent of 
direct grant schools’ university entrants and 
10 per cent of public school entrants. The 
curious predominance of public- school boys 
at the older universities results from a 
system of closed scholarships, the superiority 
of the public school u type ** in interview, 
traditional links between certain schools and 
colleges and the continued power of the old 
school tie and the old boy net, 

Finally, the long term improvement in 
secondary sdiool results is encouraging. 
Over the past eight years there has been a 
72 per pent increase in the number of 
children gaining five or more u O ” level 
passes. At tk A” level there has been an 
increase of over 100 per cent. Even allow¬ 
ing for the presence of the postwar baby 
bulge now in the fifth and sixrh forms, the 
figures represent a growth of 44 per cent 
and 75 per cent in these two respective 
categories. 

Gin Lane Again? 

I N 1961 convictions for drunkenness in 
England and Wales suddenly rose by 
10 per cent over the previous year’s figure, 
thus worrying some sociologists and 
moralists. In 1962 the mnpbep of people 
brought to the courts for being drunk was 
25 per cent higher than that for i960. The 
Home Secretary has set up an inquiry by 
the Soda! Surrey division of the Central 
Office of Information.* An energetic Social 
worker, Mr. G. Prys Williams has set out 
to anticipate at least some of the Sbcial 
Survey’s work.* 

From his researched it appears thqt the 
surge was traceable chiefly to a relatively 
small and well-defined section of the popiH 
lation ; men betWoen 21 arid dp living in 
Greater London, Mtndbester-tliverr^l, or 
ShefiReld-Leeids-Bradfoiil. T^e increase was 
striking in other forge urban ames. In rdral 
areas (inducting |he whole of Wgfes) it was 
not a surge aitalL/Wooien were not involved 
and, as far 21s this figures go, neither were! 
motoristi, nf whom those who drank heavily 

Surge in, Druafaeoficss. By Gi 
Prys Williams. Christian Economic and Social 
Rescbrfih Foundation, 2s. 6d. 


and fell victim to the law continued, to 
multiply as alarmingly as they have done for 
many years past. 

The official Social Survey should ask, Mr 
Williams says, about something that 
happened suddenly around May, 1961, and 
went on influencing behaviour in the crisis 
arjpas until at least the end of 2962. He 
suggests that this phenomenon could be 
some change in the pattern of spirit drink¬ 
ing (there was no startling rise in the amount 
Of spirits drunk). And that change, he 
thinks, may be the introduction of that per¬ 
nicious foreign firewater, vodka: 

. . . the imports of true Russian vodka are 
currently about nine times as high as they 
were in 2961 ... the imports of Polish 
. vodka have also increased ; and ... a sub- 
. stamial trade has grown up in so-called 
British vodka, which i$ gin. without the 
juniper flavour. . . . This . . . was signifi¬ 
cantly more popular in London and the 
Northern Midlands than it was elsewhere 
' . f . and was particularly favoured by 
younger people. 

This is a splendid theory, supported to 
some extent by the corresponding rise in 
drunkenness that foHowed the flpw on to the 
market of adequate supplies 1 of Scotch 
whisky around 2955. And the Subject is, 
indeed, a marvellous field for conjecture. A 
strong rival guess could be, for example, that 
the police, following their pay rifce in i960, 
had by the following year more time and 
manpower to devote to relatively inoffensive 
pedestrian drunks. Perhaps prosperity 
brought a change in the social composition 
of the drinking classes—a well-dressed drunk 
will hardly ever be taken in and fined unless 
he is extremely offensive. Or were the 
drunks of this vintage a happier generation 
who in their jollity attracted police atten¬ 
tion to their Bacchic state ? (To be drunk 
is of course no offence, unless it is accom¬ 
panied by some kind of obstructive 
behaviour.) Is recorded drunkenness lower 
in rural areas because rural bobbies give 
the offender a cup of sobering tea and a 
lecture father than a formal charge and 
a lecture? 

But in the end nothing more may emerge 
than that eastern England and rural Wales 
are the soberest places in Britain. For a 
Welshman, at least, this would be a satis¬ 
fying enough conclusion. 

RETAIL BUSINESS 

Monthly Rivifw of Comttmer Goods ond Sevvkts 

Each Issue contains Special Reports on particu¬ 
lar product troupe and aspects of retailing. 
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On the trail of a 
Transcript 

M R ludovic Kennedy, a perfectly reput¬ 
able author, has met with a strange 
obstacle in the writing of his new book on 
the trial of Dr Stephen Ward. He tried to 
obtain a transcript of the hearing; and 
despite the willingness of himself and his 
publisher, Mr Victor Gollanci, to pay a fee 
of £200 for the secretarial work involved, 
he has not been granted leave to have one. 
Official transcripts of criminal trials are not 
easy things to cbme by. They are the 
property of the cottrts and only a court 
order can make them generally available. 

The Criminal Appeal Act of 1907 re¬ 
quires a transcript of court proceedings to 
be taken where, there is possibility of an 
appeal. In murder trials a transcript is 
ordered automatically. Any “party to the 
proceedings,” provided he is wnling to pay 
for the privilege, is entitled to have a copy 
of the transcript. Until 1958 other people 
had no officially recognised means of obtain¬ 
ing a transcript; but by a pew rule of court, 
then laid down, any person may obtain a 
transcript from the official shorthand writer, 
provided, and it is a big proviso, he can get 
the -permission of a judge of the court of 
criminal appeal. This relaxation was made 
not for the benefit of authors {although 
authors have made use of them) but for 
litigants in other courts who might need a 
transcript of a previous case to help them 
in their own actions. Permission to have an 
official transcript is granted at the judge’s 
discretion, with no appeal from his decision. 

In practice the position is not quite so 
restricted as it looks. Anyone is free to 
take down his own shorthand note of a 
trial. In many cases transcripts are made 
available to counsel and others, and nd 
restriction applies to their dissemination- 
hut, Dr Ware! being dead, he obviously has 
no counsel. The Director of Public Prose¬ 
cutions ma^y be provided with a transcript 
and if this is done he is free (again at discre¬ 
tion) to supply a copy to applicants. In 
fact no transcript was actually made of the 
Ward trial although a shorthand note exists: 
hence the fee of £200 which Mr Kennedy 
would have had to pay had his application 
been granted. 

The present system apparently operates 
quite arbitrarily, with certain authors being 
granted facilities and others denied them 
With no explanation given. Reasons for 
maintaining the restriction range from the 
flimsy one of defeating the sexually prurient, 
to the sligjhdy uibre credible one or sparing 
the imputation of those involved in the trim 
rfOfti further 4 &mage. A case for some 
limitation of trial transcripts can be made 
ohtj Ifyrnot one for the present irksome and 
capridmri system. Legislation improbably 
nbtr 1 'eseehtlal to femedy this. The rules 
fete&fibieOT&e supreme court could issue 
apfc hcw rule staring that a transcript 
be'majc-hyaftafMe, at a fee 
^showing 
reasonable cause why hesfotokf'have one. 
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BOOKS 


Myth and Gounter-Myth 


Proconsul In Politics t A Study of lord 
Milner in Opposition and in Power ' » 

By A. M. Gollin, 

Anthony Blond. 

• * i 

A chorus of praise greeted this book 
when it first came oufc Mudaefit was 
well deserved, for thi* jeoemt of Milker’s 
political career in the list twenty years of 
his life, after he left SOtftb Afttol ki 1905, 
has been forcefully written mm fresh angles 
and with fresh knowledge* Some of it, too, 
is based on research in little-knoWn collec¬ 
tions of private paper*, including Milner’s 
own*, and all of it derive* from a single 
strongly-held concept tif die nature of the 
struggles Milner was engaged in. The 
author rapidly passes over his subject's birth 
in Germany, schooling in London, success 
at Jowett’s Balliol, and work under the great 
Toynbee in the London slums ; journalism 
for the Pall Mall Gazette (and, Dr Gollin 
might have added, The Economist ); super¬ 
vision of Egypt’s finances ; and devising of 
the death duties from which the recon¬ 
struction of English society derives. South 
Africa and its aftermath require three 
chapters; and Milner’s treatment by press 
and parliament over the still vexed problems 
of “ Chinese slavery ” is shown as influenc¬ 
ing his views of democracy and the constitu¬ 
tion, leading him to his classic cry of “ damn 
the consequences ” when he appealed to the 
Lords to reject Lloyd George’s budget of 
1909. 

The rest of this long, prickly and disputa¬ 
tious book expounds Milner’s ways of devot¬ 
ing himself to the service of the empire he 
ardently believed in. Dr Gollin attacks as 
exaggerated most of what has been said for 
Milner by his “ Kindergarten ” disciples, 
while dismissing as unfounded many of 
the counter-allegations by detractors. He 
emphasises Milner’s loathing of party con¬ 
nections, party motives ? party politics, while 
demonstrating the skill that this retired 
governor-general could occasionally display 
at manoeuvring the right men into the nght 
tasks at the right moment. He brings out 
the sheer illegality of the policies Milner 
sought to persuade the Ulster Unionists to 
pursue in the Home Rule crisis that raged 
from 1912 to 1914. During the war, the 
great political question was at first: could 
Asquith win it / Could he even fight it ? 
Mimer held, gpsaianatdy, that Asquith was 
an “ INCUBUS ” ; ana saw him out of 
power. Xft Spite of the Milnerites’ passion, 
Asquith’s stature is enhanced by this book, 
for the author appreciates that he was “ a 
tough and capable politician ... not a weak¬ 


ling.” The rest pf the book &ow»how 
'Mw sustained Lloyd George fcTcfliqe, 

■ tbrooph dft worst months of tit* 
wasthen dropped by him when it 4 miover f 
boot 1* always interettlttg^thougfc 
hot Invariably Oosdvincing, for reft&os both 
of titafiner and of content. Mi&h pt it is 
Written in cumbrous English, overiba&i 
With* touches of heavy irony; and Ihe 
chronology is not always easy to follow. 
There are many repetitions, and some con¬ 
tradictions ; for instance, 4 passage on 
Milner’s undoubted inferiority to Bonar Law 
in the second wartime coalition is followed 
by a chapter on Milner called—-the phrase 
is Hankey’s—“ The Strongest Man in the 
War Cabinet/’ As for his sources, be males 
quite a lot of use of the Milner papers at 
New College, Oxford, though with the 
caveat “ that the collection is far from com¬ 
plete and that many of Milner’s letters art 
no longer preserved in it ” ; but he does not 
seem to have seen Milner’s original diary, 
which would have been of particular value 
to him. But this is in no seq.se an official 
book. The author seems to be a good hater, 
especially of people who set themselves up 
to be Authorities. He cannot abide The 
Times, and constantly carps at its auto¬ 
biography ; sometimes with justice. 

A more important defect is that he does 
not appreciate all the important sides of 
his subject. He writes of Milner’s “ abso¬ 
lute bankruptcy as a politician,” and twice 
quotes Lloyd George’s judgment that Milner 
“had no political nostril*” But he omits 
Lloyd George’s comment in the same 
passage that “ He was by inclination and 
conviction a State Socialist.” This is per¬ 
haps the most puzzling aspect of Milner’s 
puzding career. His theoretical devotion to 
socialism—a creed sitting oddly on a director 
of Rio Tinto—was undoubted, and Dr 
Gollin quotes documents that prove it; he 
refers also to Milner’s efforts before and 
during the war to assemble a group of 
socialist-imperialists to guide the destinies 
of British artisans and describes Milner’s 
insistence on direction of labour. He makes 
much of his central character's anti¬ 
bolshevism in 1918, but does not try to 
reconcile any inconsistencies in this field. 

All in all this is a stimulating and provoca¬ 
tive book. It varies so much in tone between 
Milneritc and anti-Milnerite that it seems 
possible that the author began it in the 
former mood, ended it in the latter, and 
had too strong a sense of historical justice 
to wish to iron out his tributes to a man who 
had, as he says, “not a scrap of narrow 
personal ambition ” in him. 


The “Modem " Novel 

Tradition anti thWUJP I the English and 
American Notiqt ftpm fit'Twenties to Our 
Titne ^ 

By Walter A$*n* * 

phoenix Housk pages. 30s. 

i* ^ , * 

npHERE are*o m 4 ny new novels published 
X and 90 little agreement about them 
among the jreviewers that even fairly 
uncommon readers are reduced to waiting 
time to tell: to waiting until the novel 
has turned up several times in conversation, 
or until it Comes out in paperback; wailing, 
even, until the litetafy histories catch up. 
The lag there seems to get longer and 
longer. For one thing, the accepted picture 
of “ the modern novel ” was fully estab¬ 
lished by the thirties: Scrutiny, the 
academy, and the other great persuaders, 
such as T. S. Eliot and Edmund Wilson, 
Were all agreed that Conrad, Lawrence and 
Joyce, With the addition perhaps of Virginia 
Woolf’ftpd E. M. Forster, were the novelists 
of th* twentieth century that mattered. And 
now, in the sixties, the picture of “ the 
modem novel ” is much the same. Perhaps 
rightly, but if so we surely need a new word 
for “ modem.” Even if one agrees that “ the 
modem novel” ended with the death of 
Joyce in 1941, one would still like to know 
just how it got less modem in the last two 
decades. So one is grateful for the handful 
of books that do something to keep us up 
to date: for John McCormick’s “Catastrophe 
and Imagination,” and John Aldridge’s 
“After the Lost Generation,” among others; 
and now for Mr Allen’s intelligent and 
useful survey. 

His title, “ Tradition and Dream,” alludes 
to the main difference between his two 
subjects: whereas 

it may still be possible for a young novelist 
in the United States to dream of writing the 
Great American Novel . . . nothing com¬ 
parable is permitted to an Englishman . . . 
whether he is conscious of it or not, it he 
English novelist is born into a tradition of 
fiction. 

The idea of treating American and English 
fiction together is an excellent one, but not 
easy to carry out. The book is organised 
chronologically with parallel chapters for 
the two countries—“The Twenties: 
British ” and “ The Twenties: American 
thus only the introduction is specifically 
devoted to comparative analysis. Mr Alien 
is very much at home in the writing of both 
countries, and merely to set the novelists of 
the last three decades in England and 
America alongside each other produces in¬ 
teresting perspectives. The two chapters on 
the thirties, for example, bring out the 
Continued on page 713 
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IN_ SERVICE FROM APRIL 


• ’ ' ' 


Triumphantly swift, silent, serene 


The VC10 is a plane of majestic power. It is triumphantly fast. Yet 
the VC10 is the quietest, smoothest plane you can fly in. For the 
power of the VC10 is in the tail. The four Rolls-Royce Conway 
jets are rear-mounted and you fly in the comfort and silence ahead 
of the power. In April this magniflcent plane comes into scheduled 
service. And BOAC moves a clear six years ahead of any 
other airline. 



PROVED ROLLt-ROYCI POWBR FROM 4 OONWAV JITS 

BOAC was first with jets. Now they bring you the VC10 built by the British Aircraft 
Corporation. Its advanced Rolls-Royce Conway engines are developed from the 
experience gained in 26 million hours of jet service in the air. With a thrust of 21,000 lbs. 
each, the new Conway R.Co.42/ls are the most powerful civil jet engines in the world. 
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GLASS 


Float is a Pilkington achievement. This revolutionary advance 
in glassmaking is a product of Pilkington research and 
development For the first time all the best qualities of 
plate glass and sheet glass have been combined in a single 
product. Only Pilkingtons make Float Glass, but it is readily 
available from glass merchants everywhere, as are all 
Pilkingtons' glasses —today’s widest range. 

PILKINGTONS’ GLASSES 

Float • Polished Plate • Sheet • Rolled and Rough Cast • 
Wired • Cathedral, Figured Rolled and Reeded • Prismatic 
• Cast Glass “CALOREX” • "ANTISUN” • "VITROLITE” 
wall facing • "ARMOURPLATE" toughened glass • 
"ARMOURPLATE” glass doors and assemblies • 
“ARMOURCAST” doors • "ARMOURCLAD” cladding • 
“MUROGLASS" cladding • Glass Domes • "INSULIGHT” 
Glass Blocks • "INSULIGHT” Multiple-Glazing Units • 
Diffuse Reflection Glass • Glass Louvre Blades • Slates 
and Tiles. 
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literary unity of the period, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, but they also remind us of 
the greater continuity of the English novel: 
the radical and proletarian novels of the 
thirties in England are much less different 
frortt those of the fifties than is the case in 
America. But the huge scope of the book, 
dealing with over a hundred writers in 346 
pages, almost precludes detailed comparison; 
and there are other difficulties. 

Mr AUeh’S usual treatment for each 
author is to give a brief background, an 
analytical plot summary of at least one 
novel, and though quotation to convey the 
flavour. This is all there is room for, and 
anything less wbuld be meaningless ; but it 
raises serious problems of proportion for 
authors, of different magnitude—three 
pages fOr E. M. Forster ana the same for 
someone 4 called Daniel Fuchs; and it also 
means that We get a quick transition to the 
n<Wt ti^ejust when things are getting in¬ 
teresting. These difficulties, combined with 
something pf the fair-minded reviewer’s 
tendency to add the same dash of salt to 
every literary puff, produce a literary land¬ 
scape that, for all its richness of detail, is too 
lacking in salient features to be Very 
memorable. There are no peaks, and no 
abysses ; even when Mr Allen is obviously 
unimpressed, as by T. F. Powys, for 
example, or J. D. Salinger, he does not stick 
his neck out very far. He is, however, 
especially good on underrated or unjustly 
neglected novels, such as V. S. Pritchett’s 
“ Mr Beluncle ” ; and his skill at quotation, 
together with his quickness of perception, 
starts one thinking about nearly all the 
novels he discusses. But he has left a lot 
still to do. One will not find here anything 
about some of the novelists who are most 
difficult to place—Nabokov, say, or Mary 
McCarthy, or Muriel Spark ; or even about 
where the modern novel is going, if it is. 

The News and the World 

£ 

The Press and Foreign Policy 

By Bernard C. Cohen. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press . 297 pages. 48s. 

I N almost no other cobfttry does the press 
enjoy the status or the access to public 
officials accorded it in the United States. 
Because of conflicting immediate objectives 
and methods, however, the relationship 
between officials and journalists in the area 
of foreign policy is often one of mutual 
distrust. This book is an attempt to examine 
that relationship clinically in order to deter¬ 
mine whether the interaction serves the 
public interest. 

Dr Cohen, who is professor of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin, trains 
a dispassionate eye uu the newspaper and 
wire service reporters who cover the State 
Department in Washington. He displays 
expert knowledge of the drawbacks as well 
as the benefits in this profuse and pro¬ 
fessional coverage. Many journalists will 
recognise merit in his questions about the 
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value judgments applied in deciding what is 
news and how it should be treated. 

But his discussion of the impact of press 
reporting and comment fijxm the actual 
formulation and execution of foreign policy' 
is less satisfying. Acknowledging the 
desirability of both an effective foreign 
policy and of democratically-based proce¬ 
dures, he sanctions governmental with¬ 
holding of information and even lying in 
certain circumstances. But he skips lightly 
over the abrasions inherent in such prac¬ 
tices and offers no moral criteria for govem- 
, ment news “ management ” or “ use ” of 
the press for trial balloons. 

Few would quarrel with Dr Cohen’s 
generalisation that journalists who cover 
foreign affairs need better education. But 
many editors will dispute his conclusion that 
it is useless to try to interest a mass audience 
in foreign affairs and that newspapers would 
do better to address their foreign coverage 
to an elite. What is conspicuously absent 
is any elaboration of the merely implicit 
assumption that the press, with all its foibles, 
serves as a useful and necessary check on 
government. The press is by no means 
sacrosanct, but neither are foreign policy 
officials divinely annointed. 

King of the Clyde 

James Lithgow: Master of Work 
By J. M. Reid. 

Hutchinson. 255 pages. 30s. 

L ithgow was never the Clyde’s most 
fashionable shipbuilder ; he preferred 
to be its most solvent one. Because he built 
for the market (and not the Admiralty or the 
Cunard company) he stayed competitive. 
Because he was competitive he had blunt 
views on wages pressure and restrictive 
practices in his yards. Because he stood up 
to his unions he despised employers in pro¬ 
tected industries who did not stand up to 
theirs. In the thirties this philosophy 
saved the town of Port Glasgow from the 
worst breadlines. Eventually Lithgow’s 
(still a private firm) rose to the top of the 
tonnage table. In the last war the Lithgow 
drive made him a purposeful and restless 
Controller of Shipbuilding and Repairs. 

He was a rationaliser of the Victorian 
heavy industries. In 1920 he began the 
shipyards’ acquisition of the Lanarkshire 
steel concerns (Mr Reid might profitably 
have gone farther into this). He ran National 
Shipbuilders’ Security—the group that shut 
down the hopeless cases, including Palmer’s 
of Jarrow. And he boldly unscrambled the 
affairs of some incautious giants, among 
them Beardmore’s and Fairfield’s. These 
successes did not always make Sir James 
popular, but they did make him highly 
opinionated. In 193S when his local paper* 
the Glasgow Herald , crossed him by attack¬ 
ing the Munich agreement he went for it 
tooth and daw (Mr Reid, who was on that 
paper, ought tq say more than he does). 

This 1 $ a useful characterisation, though 
with an unnecessarily Smilesian gloss; its 
value is the more evident in a badly 
neglected field. 
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Latin America: Facts and 
Fears 

The Central American Republics 

By Franklin D. Parker. 1 

Oxford University Press for the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of International Affairs. 358 pages. 
42s. 

Evolution or Chaos : Dynamics of Latin 
American Government and Politics 

By Karl M, Schmitt and David D. Burks. 
Pall Mall Press . 317 pages. 40s. cloth- 

bound, 17s. 6d. Praeger paperback, 

T un Chatham House monographs on 
Latin America were recently criticised 
on the grounds that they merely provided 
information, and that they failed to inves¬ 
tigate such questions as ” How significant 
is the sodal prestige given to cadets in the 
military academy ? ” Surely, however, the 
average English-speaking student, journalist 
or businessman (to whom the monographs 
are primarily directed) needs first of all to 
know many more of the facts of the history, 
social and economic life, and culture of the 
Latin American republics. The latest 
volume in the series is packed with such 
information on Central America. It will 
be for others—for example, the staff of the 
eventual department of Latin American 
studies at the University of Essex—to follow 
on with deeper investigation and inter¬ 
pretation. 

The author of The Central American 
Republics,” F. D. Parker, is associate 
professor of history in the University of 
North Carolina. After four chapters on the 
general characteristics of the whole area and 
its development up to independence, there 
is an individual chapter on each of the five 
republics, followed by a summary of events 
in 1960-62, with special reference to Central 
American economic collaboration, the role 
of the United States, and the reluctance of 
the local moneyed class to give up its privi¬ 
leged position: 

In what does the reluctance consist ? Un¬ 
willingness to pay taxes—both before and after 
the passage of tax laws—to provide schools for 
Indians and peasants. Aversion to giving up 
land, even unused land—with ,or without 
compensation—which could provide a living 
for hungry Workers, but which if retained 
grants power or prestige. Hesitation to invest 
5i new industry at home when safer invest* 
ments are available abroad. Refusal to pay a 
living wage to a countryman who has nowhere 
else to go. 

This indictment is not entirely fair, but it 
is emotionally valid today, which in practice 
is more important. On his last page 
Professor Parker refers to Central America 
as “ she,” which will cause displeasure in 
some of the countries—notably, ip Costa 
Rica—whose citizens arc inclined to con¬ 
sider themselves not as other Central Ameri¬ 
cans are. The book has a copious biblio¬ 
graphy and an admirable index. 

Whereas ftcjfessor Parker’s work is solid 
and infonpativfe, “ Evolution or Chaos,” by 
Dr Karl M. Schmitt aqd Dr David D. 
Burks, is just one more addition to that 
ever-lengthening shelf of volumes from 
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the United Stares which consider Latin 
America in terms of a choice between 
“ Castro-typc ” revolution aiftl political and 
economic reform on the lines approved by 
the United States and the International 
Monetary Fund. The main contention of 
the authors (who are very well acquainted 
with Latin American affairs) is that “ the 
best hope to avoid violence, bloodshed, and 
a Castro-Communist-type take-over, lies in 
the accession to power of the non-Cloro- 
munist left.” An appendix reproduces the 
charter of Funta del Este, which formally 
established the Alliance for Progress. The 
bibliography and, index are comprehensive. 

Buried Message 

Nationality and Wealth 
By Evan Luard. 

Oxford University Press. 370 pages. 42s. 

B ut (as Mr Luard Hkes to begin his 
chapters) who is really going to read 
this book ? Hie blurb assures us that it is 
44 designed for the general reader.” The 
language guarantees that it will not reach 
him. Even the proof-reader obviously found 
it hard going. Normative, ineluctable, other- 
regarding , conceptual, subsumed and sub¬ 
sisting—these and other words favoured by 
the author might not put off the general 
reader all that much if they were merely 
scattered across a text that was crisp ana 
dear in other respects. Unfortunately crisp¬ 
ness and clarity break through only rarely k 
In a paragraph apparently meant to hammer 
home the point that pronouncements by ri 
world assembly may in time lead govern¬ 
ments to behave better—a point already 
ponderously made—the reader finds this: 

The pattern of expectations, both among the 
protagonists themselves, and among the 
audience who Influence the motivations of 
these, would diminish the effective range of 
behaviour at their disposal. If sufficient con¬ 
sistency in international response could be 
attained, anticipation alone would serve to 
exercise some constraint. . . . Socially derived 
norms would increasingly displace indivi¬ 
dualistic. The basis of un Appolonian JsivJ 
society would be created. 

The sad thing is that the general reader 
has a real and lively interest in Mr Luard's 
argument that the nationstate is no longer 
adequate to meet man’s aspirations; and, 
behind the fog of words, this book conceals 
4 lot of telling evidence in support of the 
ease for world organisation. True, the 
author may fairly be accused of overlook¬ 
ing, from the height of an academic ivory 
tower, many of the political obstacles on 
the road to an ordered world. Yet he might 
just as fairly claim thjit, fo impel mankind 
p#st those obstacles, it is essential first to 
show ijip the fatal flaws of the existing 
nation-state system. has ( brought 

together touch relevant matter to illustrate 
the cramping and deforming effect of this 
system oil commercial and financial 
exchange, aridoh the deployment of man- 
power, of development, and of 

information, hs Well a$ its perilous inade¬ 
quacy fbr*the,l£e6pln|Ldtf .p&ce. 
tie Seems to assuple top blandly that 

/ 0 * 
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enlightened self-interest is in itself a strong 
enough force to carry humanity forward to 
a wprld order dedicated to universal social 
justice. Something more cataclysmic may 
have to happen before the richer parts of 
humanity even .recognise that economic aid 
jto its poorer parts is a matter of clear prac¬ 
tical need, not of charity ; Mr Luard him¬ 
self notes, that “ the human brotherhood 
everywhere proclaimed ” today contrasts 
glaringly with reality. r But his essential 
analysis is sound, important and of direct 
interest to a wider audience than this don¬ 
nish presentation can attract* 

Family Banking 

The Rise and Decline of the Medici 
Bank, 1397-1494 

By Raymond de Roover. 

Harvard University Press . London: 
Oxford University Press. 522 pages. 80s. 

B anking practice was pioneered in 
medieval Italy. There partnerships 
were formed, the holding-company antici¬ 
pated, cheques and double-entry bookkeep¬ 
ing invented, company law elaborated to 
keep pace with the growing size and com¬ 
plexity of business organisations. The 
greatest of medieval banks were Florentine, 
and the most famous that of the Medici 
which, while less extensive than its four¬ 
teenth century predecessors—the banks of 
the Bardi and the Peruzzi families which 
foundered in the middle of the fourteenth 
century—dominated the banking world of 
the fifteenth, and by its identification with 
the family who came to rule Florence and 
thence hold the balance of power throughout 
the peninsula, it has acquired a persona! 
glamour second only to that of the Roths¬ 
childs. In this book Professor de Hoover 
has written the most important work in 
English on a medieval or Renaissance bank, 
and the extent of the firm’s interest in trade 
and industry makes it 1 an important addition 
to economic history, in particular of the 
development of the money market in fif¬ 
teenth century Europe. It supplants, and 
greatly expands, the slim volume with the 
same title which he published in 1948. 

Of all the important business concerns of 
the early Renaissance the records of the 
Medici bank are the most complete, and 
though gaps remain. Professor de Roover 
has been able to trace its progress in detail 
from the late fourteenth century through 
the height of its fortunes shortly after the 
middle of the fifteenth, to its deditte unde* 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and its demise with 
the family’s exile in 1494. This was a 
time when nearly all Italian banks were 
suffering from the general economic reces¬ 
sion, and the author is careful not to put all 
the blame cn Lorenfco himself (as his 6on- 
temporaries tended to do), though he per¬ 
mits himself this generalisation with regard 
to Lorenzo’s choice of managers: 

From the standpoint of business history, 
this" study brings out one main point; idchr 
niqueshave changed, but human problems 
have remained the same. How to pick.'hut 
the right person and put him in the right place 
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was as much a problem for tfic tyiediei as it i< 
in business today. 

Every, aspect of the bank is dismissed anc 
demonstrated from archival sources t it 
internal organisation and the partnershij 
agreements with foreign' branches ; its loar 
policy; its investments and bookkeeping 
arrangements 5 its role within the Florentine 
gild system and the city’9 tax structure ; it: 
reaction to the chmchY teaching on usury 
The fortunes of the various tranches ir 
Rome, Venice, Geneva, Lyons, Avignon 
Bruges and London a re examined |n detail 
the Creation of the alfim knd ( El^n iror 
monopolies and the bank’s ftmpSh witl 
the wool industry are explained, togetoei 
with its handling of commodities ranging 
from slaves add Greek manuscripts to chon 
boys (for the Vatican) arid girige^. 

No political historian of toe period cat 
afford m rieglect a study . of 4 firm whose 
loans to princes and popes affected inter 
national relations, and which first brought 
profit arid prestige to Florence and then wat 
used to preserve, its owners’ disputed powei 
thrirc. the social historian will learn mud 
from this record, of early capitalists in action 
To the economic historian, as has been sug¬ 
gested, this book is not only a definitiv< 
descriptive study but, with its copious 
information about money, prices anc 
exchange, an indispensable working tool a< 
well. 

OTHER BOOKS 

A Popular Guide to Government Publica 
TIONS. (2nd edition.) By W. Philip Leldy 
Columbia University Press. 314 pages. 56s. 

A selected, classified and annotated index tc 
publications of general interest issued by tin 
United States government. 

Shake see ARE: Hamlet. By Kenneth Muir 
Edward Arnold. (Studies in English Literature 
13.) 61 pages. 6s. 

SiiAfcE.WEAftr: Macbeth. By John Russel 
Brown. Edward Arnold. (Studies in Englisl 
Literature 14.) 63 page:*. 6s. 

Shakespeare: King Lear. By Nicholas Brook*. 
Edward Arnold. (Studies in English Literature 
15.) 62 pages. 6s. 

Hamlki : Stratford-upon-Avon Studies, Volume 
5. ■ Edited by John Russell Brown and Bernard 
Harris. Edward Arnold. 212 pages. 25s. 

West Africa^ Trade : A, Study of Competi¬ 
tion. Oligopoly and Monopoly in a Changing 
Economy. By P. T. Bauer. Routledge ami 
Kegan Patti. 469 pages. 50s. 

A new edition of the hook formerly published 
in 1954 by Cambridge University Presr,/with J 
new foreword by the author indicating the 
changes that have taken place since then. A 
review appeared in The Economist of February 
26, 1955, 

Kenya, A Political History: The Colonial 
Period. By George: Bennett. Oxford University 
Ptcss. (Students'Library Series.) 195.pages, 6>. 

The pACKCROjbTND of Business. (3rd edition. 
By H. V. R. Qc»ry, Oxfor d Upivprsdy Ft ess. 
224 pages. 12s. 6a. 

TflE Hidden Force,: A Report of, the Inter¬ 
national Conference bn Middle Level Manpower, 
Son jUan, Puerto Kkb, r October 10- Mf- 1962. 
Edited by Francis W, j ’ Godwin* ei Harper 

and fiow> ;3Qs. [% 

Peaks. CrcrxwpAEWAi ,.(72nd, edition,:. iwboUy 
rc^Is . , h! y . 
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MONETARY 

CONTROL 

by Elmer Wood 

University of Missouri 


This book explains the essential lines of 
the monetary organization of the 
United States and how it 
Professor Wood discussW^-ra^ 
ship between the ptojferit' 

System and the Tre 
ageqffles of the gon 
intfawt* cowxctio* 
andirfwTreaturyihav 
mirmi He discuss* 
wtWhMhe United 
goy*mtn| thetnternath 
the worn mewhole an 
which tfcjt: position 
Aanrtcari, 

■*" ,the book >:IP4' 
thread*# Structure, thf 
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to.aficaedem whether th^tflwerfelW. 
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THE 

INTEMIABQNAL 
WHO’S WHO 
1963-64 


This established work of reference 
provides essential biographical details 
about today's leading personalities In 
unptntym spheres of activity in every 
country of the world. I'ach edition 
Con rains many bu ml reds ofilew entries 
and includes many of people prominent, 
in countries where no national 
"Who's Who" is published. 

An indispensable book lor everyone 
with inlci nulional contacts or interests. 
This is the 27th edition. 


U95 pages 
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Jordan. 

£11 Os. 


S. & C. America 

£12 10s. 

— 

Ghana. 

£12 10s. 

19 10s. 

Lebanon .... 

£11 Os. 


Sudan . 

£1 i 0s. 

£9 10s. 

Gibraltar, Malta 

a 5s. 


Malaya. 

£12 10s. 


1 

£12 10s. 

£10 10s. 

Hongkong. 


£12 10s. 

New Zealand 

£13 10s. 


USA. i 

or 

or 

India. 

£12 10s. 

£10 0s. 

Nigeria. 

£12 10s. 

£9 10s, 


$35 

$29.50 

Indonesia. 

£12 ros. 


Pakistan .... 

£12 10s. 


West Indies .., 

£12 10s. 
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... so weVe cut clerical costs by 

5,000 man-hours a year— 

NOW WE USE CREDIT TRANSFERS 


In a big organisation the overheads can be frightening. 
Constant research is required to pare away needless costs 
—and for each task a method must be found which does 
the job quickly, efficiently, economically. By sending credit 
transfer forms to your customers with your invoices, you 
not only save them the work involved in drawing individual 
cheques to settle their accounts, but save yourself the 
time-wasting chore of entering up and paying In all these 
cheques as and when you receive them. By encouraging 
your customers to pay you by credit transfer, you reduce 
your book-keeping function to the simple step of recording 
the receipt of the funds. More and more major undertakings 
(and companies of all sizes) are discovering that 
Credit Transfers save time, trouble and money. 

They could do the same for you. 




Here is how the service works 


FOR YOU FOR YOUR CUSTOMER 

You send with every invoice (either attached or as a separate form) a Credit If he has a bank account, he completes all Credit Trans- 

Transfer slip naming the bank and branch at which you keep your account— fer slips he has received, lists them and sends them to 

and including on the back, if you wish, details to identify your customer's his bank with a single cheque for the total amount 

account. Payment is made through any branch of any of the banks named involved. If he has no bank account, he follows a similar 

below instead of direct to you. The credit is transferred to your bank from procedure, using cash instead of a cheque and employing 

which you will receive at regular intervals details of all payments made, any branch of the banks named, as may be convenient. 


Thus, by using the Credit Transfer service, you are freed from the troubte of handling a flow 
of incoming cheques and you achieve worthwhile economies into the bargain. Equally, your 



THE ELEVEN CLEARING BANKS 


BARCLAYS BANK > COUTTS & CO • DISTRICT BANK • GLYN MILLS & CO • LLOYDS BANK ‘ MARTINS BANK • MIDLAND 
BANK • NATIONAL BANK • NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK • WESTMINSTER BANK ■ WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
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Credit for Communists 


S pring in Northern countries is heralded by the cracks and 
groans of shifting ice and the gurgling of innumerable, 
invisible streams. Nothing is seen to move, yet there 
is change in the air. East-west trade, long frozen to the 
merest trickle, is showing signs of movement—and nowhere 
more than in Britain. The mission from Techmashimport 
(rhe Soviet state agency for buying heavy equipment) which 
has been shopping around in Britain since November, 
departed for Russia last week after signing a number of heads 
of agreement—a preliminary, non-binding form of contract. 
The largest project involved is a £40 million Terylene plant 
for which Polyspinners (a consortium of John Brown, Stone- 
Platt and Imperial Chemical Industries) is bidding. Plants 
for other chemicals—acrylonitrile, acetic acid, synthetic rubber 
and caprolactam among them—are being bid for by Power 
Gas, Humphries and Glasgow, Simon Carves and Courtaulds. 
Lazards, Rothschilds and several clearing banks are involved 
in consortia which are negotiating with the companies to 
finance these contracts. And the government’s Export 
Credits Guarantee Department has offered credits of up to 
a total of £95 million for periods of 10 to 15 years. 

If the ice is on the move, the groans are coming from 
America. Last week the prime minister, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, told President Johnson that Britain would not wage 
economic warfare with the communist countries: neither over 
buses for Cuba nor over long-term credits for Russia. Britain 
has always resisted moves to restrict east-west trade except in 
the fairly rigidly defined strategic goods listed by Cocom (the 
Nato committee organising the strategic embargo): and here 
it has strongly resisted extending the list. And once the prin¬ 
ciple of trading with communist countries is accepted at all, 
it is virtually impossible to draw any line around particular 

£mn <t[ S o S * BRITAIN'S TRADE WITH 

40 '«'4 EASTERN EUROPE IN 1963 _ 



kinds of trade giving special support to communist economies 
and military potentialities. All do; trade only takes place 
when it is in the interests of both sides. Nor is die distinction 
that is present being pressed by the Americans between cash 
and credit sales really a convincing one. Some kinds of long¬ 
term lending do, of course, entail a special strain on the lender, 
which it would be odd to incur on a communist country’s 
behalf. But the long-term credit tied to particular selected 
export sales has a quite different impact and different purpose. 
It is the means of selling goods that would otherwise not be 
sold ; perhaps of employing people who might otherwise not be 
employed. It is no more a strain on resources to sell heavy 
plant that will thin unemployment in north-east Britain than it 
is to sell wheat that will thin the bulging storage granaries of 
North America. Long-term credit is here a selling aid ; and it 
is a fact that Russia is considerably more likely to repay the 
credit than many other underdeveloped countries. 

This will admittedly be the first time that the facility is 
granted to Russia (though Jugoslavia has made use of it for 
the Skopje steel works). But from the outset three years ago, 
when Mr Maudling, as President of the Board of Trade, 
extended the scope of the ECGD with the financial guarantees 
system, it has in principle been open for east-west trade. 
Ironically, the extension of credits to these long repayment 
periods was a reaction above all to the activities of the 
US Export-Import Bank, which had for some time been offer¬ 
ing long-term loans—although not for communist countries. 

The present flurry of activity has been caused by a com¬ 
bination of circumstances. The greatly increased programme 
of investment in chemicals in Russia has led to a demand for 
specialised equipment that either cannot be supplied from 
within the country or can be much more quickly obtained 
from outside. The crop failure this year, and consequent 
massive imports of grain, have already made large inroads on 
Russia’s gold stocks—making this, die American argument 
runs, the right time to screw them. But, erven . if a 
complete embargo were imposed on trade between the west 
and the Soviet Union, it would affect only one per cent of 
the country’s gross national product—admittedly a very special 
one per cent. But the case of the steel pipe orders some time 
ago, which caused heated argument in Nato, much opprobrium 
for Britain and ended with the pipe being made by Russia 
itself, is a sign that western supplies are unlikely to be indis¬ 
pensable for long. The only relevant test, other than the 
clearly strategic one, is the western supplier’s own economic 
self-interest. No one has suggested that the British engineer¬ 
ing industry is going to be intolerably strained by the orders 
that might be placed on it. Perhaps only in a few very special- 
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iscd sectors such as spinning machinery for the Teryiene 
project would any strain* be felt or delays in otlier deliveries 
caused. The industry is likely to find the extra work addi¬ 
tional, and most welcome—as would the many American 
engineering companies now working at well below full capa¬ 
city. These companies are curbed by the State Department 
ruling that no unpublished information can be sold to com¬ 
munist countries. That ruling also applies to, and restricts, 
European licensees and denies the Russians much valuable 
advanced technology—but still falls short of crippling them. 

The difference between the American and Jtririah attitudes 
goes deeper than a definition of what is strategic. The strong 
American feeling, about Cuba is largely a question of 
geography, aad as such is understandable;, and perhaps merits 
more sytnpskthy here. The more 'general, less urgent, and rather 
vague feeling that trade with communist countries should 
never get too big reflects a difference both in attitudes to 
communism and independence on trade. External trade makes 
up 16 per cent of the gross national product in Britain; the 
United States proportion is 4 per cent. Britain, the world's 
largest importer of primary products, regards the Soviet block 
as a potentially useful area to trade in: and especially since its 
exclusion from the common market such areas are not to be 
neglected., The trade is small, 4 per cent of Britain's total 
external trade, but growing. Last year's exports to communist 
countries, excluding China, were /123 million, an increase of 
ID per cent over the year before ; exports to Russia, at £55 
million, showed an increase of a third. Imports are somewhat 
larger, nine-tenths being in primary products. Of the £91 
million spent on Russian goods last year, 45 per cent went on 


timber and 14 per cent on furs and leather. Food and ti 
accounted for more than 60 per cent of the imports 
Poland and Rumania, and even so industrialised a coontry a 
Czechoslovakia sold Britain more timber than anything elsi 
British exports, on the other hand, are entirely of such manu 
factured goods as capital plant, textiles, shoes and chemical 
However, an adverse gap remained last year of £36 million i 
trade with Russia and another £14 million with easier 
Europe. 

This gap is not easy for Britain itself to dose, as so muc 
depends on fhi arhtfray decisions of the State iporiopoly buy 
ing and selling organisations. These now liave increasin 
amounts' of manufactured goods to offer. Mr Edward Heat! 
the Secretary for laeiu^ry (and Trade), recently stated the 
present quota restrictions on a range of manufactured good 
from European, communist countries may be removed, 
trade mission from Czechoslovakia has been negotiating thes 
removals for over a week now; similar discussions Wul tak 
place with other satellites, Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland an 
Hungary, “as soon as practicable.” The Angio-Russian trad 
agreement, in force since 1959, is due for re-negotiation thi 
year; talks will begin in two months’ time. The ice creaks 
bit more. 

Over the five years from 1958 to 1962 Russia sper 
in Britain only a half of the sterling it earned, preferring t 
keep the rest to buy raw materials—wool, rubber— elSewher 
in the sterling area. The increase last year to 6b per cer 
spent inside Britain is a modest triumph, perhaps a reflectio 
of Soviet anxiety to renegotiate the trade agreement On goo 
terms— perhaps another trickle under the icc. 


Mixed 
Weather 
in Toy town 



f»\ \\ P 


When that I was and a little tiny boy 
With, hey, ho, the wind and the rain 
A foolish thing was but a toy 
For the rain it raineth every, day. 

S hareholders in two of Britain’s biggest toy manufac¬ 
turing companies are certainly having to endure some 
wet days. None more so than those with a stake in the 
daddy (perhaps granddaddy is a more appropriate relationship) 
of them all, Meccano, whose construction sets first tested the 
aptitude of many a senior engineer, and whose Hornby trains 
are the nearest most of us have ever got to engine driving. 
Meccano's third arm has been its Dinky Toys, the die-cast 
model cars, a field where it reigned supreme and virtually 
alone from the mid-thirties to the mid-fifties. It was then 
that profits touched their peak, rising in 1955-56 to over 
£800,000 before tax, Now the whole business is being 
bought for that suni by Lines Brothers, the largest toymakers 
in Britain, after eight years of almost continuously declining 


profits and, latterly, mounting losses. Lines too has sufferei 
falling profits and has cut back its dividend. 

The recent experience of Meccano and Lines suggests th. 
the British toy industry is meeting some heavy weather. Bui 
as the chart shows, the growth of the British toy industry ha 
been one of the success stories of the postwar period, au< 
growth is far from being at an end. Total toy output, whicJ 
was only £3 million before the war, has n$en to an estimate 
£43 million for the past year, But what should warm M 
Harold Wilson’s heart and bring tax concessions from a futur 
Labour government is that this expansion has transforms 
Britain from a net importer of toys to a much larger net cx 
porter. Exports in 1963 accounted for about a quarter of tota 
production. The pace in the export markets has been set b 
the new firms Mettoy, Airfix and 1 particularly Lesney Produce 
All three have been considerable thorns in Meccano’s flesh 

Last week’s takeover deal with Lines Brothers was one 0 
the strangest ever made. The Triang firm’s offer of one 0 
its shares for every eight ordinary or partial voting “A’ 
shares in Meccano values the Meccano shares (with Line 
Brothers at 23s.) at 2s. io]d., much less than half the pre-bu 
prices of 7s. 6d. for Meccano ordinary and 5s. for the “A 
shares. Nevertheless, this cut-price offer has the blessing 0 
the Meccano directors, and together with other holder 
(primarily the workers’ trust) who have agreed to accept th 
offer they have a controlling 52 per cent of the total votes 
Their reasons for recommending the bid are that the shan 
price before the bid was “ unrealistic.'’ They—but the] 
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from 26} to 20 per cent. This was another result that came 



1938 49 50 92 94 94 98 4 40 63 


ilone—^knew that the company had made a £250,000 loss for 
he year that ended oh January 31st last and that a further 
f600,000 is being written off tools and stocks largely on the 
node! railway aide (shades of Dr Beeching!). Yet the last 
tatement that shareholders had from Mr Roland Hornby, 
he Meccano chairman, was an optimistic indication in August 
hat some reduction was expected in the previous year’s 
we-tax loss of £164,000 and that 1964 would see trading 
once more on a satisfactory and profitable basis.” Not 
or the first time Mr Hornby has shown that when it comes 
a forecasting the Meteorological Office men are paragons by 
omparison. Here are just two recept examples. Ip June, ^1960, 
ollowing two years in which pj;e-tax profits had slupijpqd 
rom £636,000 to £240,000, Mr <*Hor»by Ws confident that 
atisfactory results would be obtained in both the company’s 
nain markets, Britain and France; actual profits for 1960^1 
vere virtually halved to a mere £126,000. His forecast of a 
>ctter year in 1961-62 was admittedly fulfilled ; but then in 
fune, 1962, he forecast some further increase in profits—and 
ictually turned a profit of £173,000 into a loss of £164,000. 

This lamentable story in company-shareholder relationships 
an hardly be excused on the grounds of the relatively small 
take held in the business by outside shareholders. For besides 
he Meccano directors and the workers’ trust, with their bare 
najority interest, British Electric Traction holds ordinary and 
‘A” shares with more than a third of the votes. BET has 
lot yet committed itself on the bid and its representative on 
he board, Mr R. J. Ellery, who is abroad, was excluded in 
the Meccano statement from the directors recommending 
acceptance. On BET must rest the slim hopes of outside 
shareholders for any improvement in the bid terms and at 
Thursday’s close Meccano ordinary at 3s 7-4d and the “A” at 
js. 3d. stood above the bid equivalent. The possibility of a 
winter bid seems remote. 

Some other toy manufacturers would indeed question 
whether Lines is getting a bargain, even taking into account 
the accumulated tax losses. Lines, which among many toy 
interests owns the reasonably profitable Hamleys in Regent 
Street, itself has had its problem^ wfth pre-tax profits in 1962 
iown from £1^3 million to £716,600 and the dividend cut 


completely out of the Woe. This lack of information however 
has now been remedied, and an interim statement at the turn 
of the year, repeated with the Meccano hid, forecast some 
but not a “ major ” improvement in profits which “ may prove 
to be more than wholly attributable to profits from acquisi¬ 
tions made during the year.” These were largely on the 
prarti side of the business and the statement suggests that the 
profits of the old Lines group could be lower for the third 
successive year. Lines has suffered heavy losses in getting 
a foothold in Europe. Its French factory at Givors, near 
Lyons, has been shut down after a very short life and its 
Canadian operations have been drastically reorganised to make 
them more profitable. At home, costs have continued to 
outstrip increases in selling prices. So shareholders will hope 
that Lines can justify the present bid in terms of economies 
in scale and rationalisation. The companies’ interests coincide 
in several fields, particularly in model railways. Lines’s Rovex, 
which now accounts for about a third of the group’s profits, 
has in the pak decade gained ground constantly at the expense 
of the Homby-Dublo trains, which have never really recovered 
from the belated switch from three rail to two rail systems. 

There is also no doubt that rail has lost to road in the 
nursery too. The triumphs of Messrs. Moss, Hawthorn, 
Clark and others have switched the attention of many 
youngsters to n^odcl road racing cipmits. There too lines hat 
led the field with Scalextrie ; Mettoy and Airfix have ako had 
their systems ; Meccano, belatedly, acquired the world dis¬ 
tribution rights of the French “ Circuit 24 or Lc Mans in 
miniature,” but it only added to its losses. 

M ettoy is not strictly a newcomer for it was formed over 
30 years ago, and its chairman, Mr P. Ullman, has been 
making toys for over 50 years, first in Germany and then in 
Britain. It was only last June however that its shares received 
a stock market quotation and in first dealings the shares 
touched a premium of 9s. over the 15s. issue price. This 
Swansea based company has competed mainly with Hornby 
in die cast models with its Gorgi range, which it started to 
produce only m 1956. Its French-made Playcraft railways 
have encroached further on the dwindling Hornby-Dublo 
market. 

Airfix claims to be the largest manufacturer of construction 
kits and, like Mettoy, has close links with Woolworths, supply¬ 
ing it with model kits, plastic toys and also various household 
utensils. The success of die cast metal toys has now spilled 
over into plastics and Airfix is well placed for further expan¬ 
sion. These companies, and also Lesney Products, are geared 
very much more to the pocket money market, with the 
advantage that they are less dependent on the Christmas 
trading season alone than other toy manufacturers. 

Perhaps the moat interesting of the three to the investor 
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is still Lesney Products, which has had an exceptional record 
since becoming a public company less than 3i years ago. 
Unlike other toy companies Lesney has been content to stay 
in one field—the die cast motor models. The initial success 
of the company’s founders, Messrs L. C* Smith and J. W. 
Odell, stemmed from something much more ornate, a model 
of the 1953 coronation coach. This was brought down to 
matchbox size and sold more than a million models. Now 
output is well over 60 million models annually, with the price 
in this country for the standard “ Matchbox ” model set at 
is. 1 id. Sales were up by about a third in 1963 and the 
Lesney men are counting the days till the new factory opens 
in April. In due course this should raise capacity to around 
the 100,000 mark. Lesney makes all its own machinery, the 
dies and the die casting machines ; and the new machines to 
go into the new factory should make for still more efficient 
working. But the high cost of tooling up for new models 
means that Lesney requires long runs and helps to explain why 
the group has laid such emphasis on its export business, which 
accounts for about two-thirds of total output. Thus Lesney 
like other British toy manufacturers is now well represented 
in the round of toy fairs which are now in full swing. 


Last week’s Brighton fair -brought in a record numb$£( 
buyers, ipc|uding some 8qa r from overseas, and msmufa^urei 
eipect that orders resulting Irom the fair will touch 
against sortie £ to tniflipn last year. So the toy majj^dtfiei 
are setting off for Nuremberg in good heart, armed 
many new baby dolls in anticipation of the quartet cSF roy 
births in the next few months which they trust will arous 
increased maternal instincts among young girls in many pan 
of the world. There will also be models galore of four your 
and fully haired guitar-playing men. The sad demise < 
Meccano has cast something 
of a cloud over the industry. 

But much evidence, not least 
the rising birth rate, suggests 
that the sun will continue to 
shine on those companies 
with the resources and man¬ 
agement to meet and antici¬ 
pate the demands of the 
affluent but choosy children 
of the sixties. 



How Speculative is Wall Street? 


New York 

s the Dow Jones industrial average struggles to reach 
the new magic figure of 800, Wall Street is congratu¬ 
lating itself that the advance has been accomplished 
with little of the speculative fever that marked the great bull 
market that ended in late 1961—and that did so much to 
prepare the ground for the violent price break of May, 1962. 
Many analysts who a month ago were indeed somewhat 
worried about evidence of mounting speculative excitement 
have now wholly changed their tune ; they point out rather 
proudly that the latest advances in the blue chips and the 
Dow average have actually been accompanied by a fairly 
severe early-February break—amounting in some cases to a 
near-collapse—in the prices of several Stocks, variously called 
“ glamour ” issues or “ high flyers;’ that had most caught 
speculators’ fancies. Recent events, however, suggest that the 
speculative froth has not been blown away so easily. 

The sanguine view, to be sure, is far from being wholly 
unfounded. The recent string of almost daily historic feats 
in the Dow Jones average has reflected principally gains in 
the prices of the bluest of the blue chips. These in turn 
have been based largely on the soundest of investment factors : 
rising earnings and dividends. Even at its Wednesday close 
of 794.91, the Dow Jones average was only about 20 times 
the composite per-share earnings of the 3° stocks in it; if 
that is not cheap by most historic standards it is still no higher 
a price-earnings ratio than prevailed at the end of 195®'* when 
the average was more than 200 points lower, and considerably 
below the price-eamings ratio of 23 at the end of the 1961 
bull market. Though prices have been rising on the over- 
the-counter market, where speculators are usually most rife, 
that market has on the whole been rather quiet; there has 
been nothing like the 1961 excitement over new companies 


selling their shares to the public for the first time and mar 
of 1961’s “ hot issues ” are still very, very cold. And thong 
small investors have lately been back in the market—“ od< 
lot " purchases of stocks in blocks of less than 100 shares ai 
exceeding odd-lot sales—most buying apparently is sti 
coming from institutional investors, who would mostly t 
genuinely shocked at any suggestion of speculating. 

But if speculation is not a dominant factor in the marke 
there nevertheless is a bit too much of it to make orthodc 
investors entirely comfortable. Most notable are the coi 
tinuing gyrations of the high flyers—generally, stocks of con 
panies that are benefiting from new technological advance 
There are, of course, reasons for the high flyers to fly high 
generally the companies have been recording rapid advance 
in sales and earnings. But of late some have flown so hig 
that their prices have become as vulnerable as Icarus’s wing 


$ billion seasonally adjusted Dow Jones averag 



Shaded areas indicate recession periods 
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Syntex, listed on the American Stock Exchange and making 
ingredients for birth-control pills, was bid up from a 1963 
adjusted low of about 12 to a January high of 190^ ; at that 
point it was selling at about 200 times earnings and had a 
dividend yield of o.i per cent (it has paid one 20*cent dividend 
and will not consider another until the end of its fiscal year 
on July 31st). Polaroid, the maker of u picture-in-a-minute ” 
cameras, which has been flying high for some years, vaulted 
to a January peak of 183^, or over 60 times earnings, at which 
point its dividend yield was also about 04 per cent. And 
Xerox, the copy machine maker (linked with the British Rank 
Organisation Rank Xerox), soared to a January peak of 96, 
or about 95 times earnings. Such speculation has occasionally 
persisted even in the face of warnings from the companies 
involved. In mid-January an issue called Phillips Electronics 
& Pharmaceutical jumped 10 points to 70 in a single day 
as investors got excited about a new measles vaccine ; its 
president pointed out that there was no indication how soon 
government authorities would clear the vaccine for distribu¬ 
tion, and that otherwise nothing in the company's situation 
had changed, but the price nevertheless jumped another 8 
points the next day. 

Early this month the inevitable happened. A financial 
advisory service expressed an opinion that there was some 
risk in owning Syntex and Xerox at the high prices they had 
reached, and its comment struck like a thunderbolt at pur¬ 
chasers to whom the thought apparently had never occurred. 

But the heavy declines that followed did not bring any 
real shake-out of speculators. Polaroid and Xerox, though 
they never got down to anything that might be considered a 
low price-earnings ratio, have both risen again, to recent prices 
of around 160 and 80 respectively. And Syntex jumped back 
up to 137*, this time on rumours of a stock split ; when the 
company denied any was planned it fell once more last week 
to as low as 112, from which point one presumes speculators 
will think of some further reason to bid it back up again. Even 
an unusual move by some big brokerage houses to require 
margin buyers of some of these volatile issues to maintain a 
50 per cent cash cover in them does not seem to have been 
enough to restrain the speculation. The Federal Reserve 
Board last autumn raised to 75 per cent the amount of a stock's 
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price that must be put up in cash on an initial purchase, but 
once the purchase has been made maintenahee-of-margin 
requirements can and do go as low as 25 per cent. 

More unsettling still, speculation—of a much milder sort, 
to be sure—has been spreading lately into some of the more 
standard stocks. Du Pont rocketed up 12} points to 265 
in a few hours on rumours of a stock split. This indicated 
rather spectacularly uninformed buying; the company has 
insisted time and again it will not consider a stock split until 
end-Fcbruary, 1965, when if completes the distribution of 
its General Motors holdings to comply with an anti-trust 
decree ; when a spokesman said this again the shares fell back 
9 points, again in a matter of hours. And Chrysler one day 
recently dropped i\ as it announced record profits but an 
unchanged dividend. Speculators’ hopes of another increase 
were never realistic, as Chrysler had already quadrupled its 
dividend within a year. 

Such incidents scarcely add up to a speculative orgy. 
Except for the whirlings of the high flyers—which by some 
estimates currently account for only about 3 per cent of stock 
trading—they consist of one-day sensations affecting only one 
stock at a time, rather than any sustained bout of speculation 
in a broad spectrum of issues. But the speculative tremors 
do indicate that, after months of exemplary sober behaviour, 
traders once more are beginning to respond to rumour and 
wishful thinking, some of it quite far-fetched. This may well 
reflect the hypnotic effect of the long and so far unbroken 
rise in the market. Wall Street has not yet got back to con¬ 
vincing itself, as it did before 1962, that sufficient reason for 
the market to rise further is its own belief that it will do so. 
The brilliant performance of profits, and in a wider sense of 
the American economy as a whole, internally and externally 
f underlined by an article on page 699 on the American balance 
of payments), gives the present bull market solid foundations. 
This is shown in market terms by the still reasonable price- 
earnings ratios of most stocks. But wise investors with 
memories are already noting the danger signals on the market’s 
speculative fringe : if more of these bubbles are pricked at 
an early stage the market as a whole will be the stronger 
for it 
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the economy reassessed 

5J Per Cent Growth 


S ince November, when the National 
Institute of Economic and Social 
Research last made any prognostications, it 
has revised upwards its views about hous¬ 
ing and about investment in non-manufac¬ 
turing industry so that instead of expecting 
the rise in total demand to be a little slower 
during this year than last, it now expeas 
it to be 44 at least as fast ”—with a 44 very 
big increase indeed ” in public investment, 
private investment beginning to rise, private 


consumption going up nearly as fast as last 
year and exports continuing to rise rapidly. 
On top of this, a stockbuilding boom is 
thought inevitable. 

At the end of last year, this paper's 
guesstimate of the increase in total demand 
between 1963 and 1964 was, on annual 
averages, 5 per cent; the institute thinks it 
will be as much as 6 per cent. Starting from 
now, this would mean that demand will be 
rising up to the middle of 1965 at a rate 


of 5 \ per cent a year. Such an expansion, 
the institute believes, would not come up 
against the obstacle of inadequate capacity 
in plant and equipment but would raise 
employment and hours, pushing up hourly 
wage-rates more than last year. As a con¬ 
sequence, unemployment might be reduced 
to about 1.3 or 1.4 per cent by the middle 
of next year and would 44 probably fall 
further thereafter.” On past experience, 
at such a low level of unemployment, 
incomes would be rising much faster than 
productivity. 

In more detail than ever before, the 
institute’s Economic Revieto contains fore¬ 
casts which include the main components 
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of demand, quarter by quarters up to the 
middle of 1965. Needles^, to say these 
forecasts may be too high; they are just 
as likely to be too low. There is little 
exact official figuring yet on how the 
economy was doing last year, let alone how 
it is doing right now. 

As anotner article in the Economic Review 
emphasises* these data are liable to heavy 
revisions. Nevertheless, the crop of current 
indicators of trade, unemployment and 
output published this week does nothing 
to undermine the assumptions the institute 
made—rather the reverse. 

How Big a Deficit? 

T HE Board of Trade unluckily picked an 
unfortunate month to make its long- 
overdue gesture of putting Britain's monthly 
trade figures on a balance of payments basis. 
Even with both imports and exports put on 
an f.o.b. basis and seasonally adjusted, the 
deficit for January was by far the worst on 
record. At £72 million seasonally adjusted, 
it was half as large again as the deficit for 
the entire year in 1963. And it implied for, 
the one month a deficit on current account 
fully as large as the £55 million forecast by 
the National Institute for all of 1964. 

On the face of it, the January returns 
seem to make nonsense of that respected 
organisation's calculations. In fact, how¬ 
ever, the trade deficit in January was so very 
large that it is impossible to believe that it 
did not reflect special factors and statistical 
quirks—it would not be at all surprising if 
the returns in February showed a comfort¬ 
able surplus. The Economist’s own calcu¬ 
lations of the fourth-quarter results on trade 
and the current account suggest a somewhat 
less favourable result than the institute's: 
a seasonally adjusted current surplus of say 
£7 million rather than £17 million. Wc 
would also be rather less optimistic on the 
outlook for increases in invisible earnings 
now that an early increase in Bank rate is 
likely, and possibly also on the prospects for 
exports. But these differences are small. 
One cannot quarrel seriously with the 
institute's major thesis: that, whether the 
current account surplus last year turns out 



The Economist estimate 
Forecasts by NIESR 


to have been £125 million or £115 million, 
the outcome for 1964 may be only a rela¬ 
tively modest deficit. The real punch of the 
current upswing in business activity on 
external payments may not come until 1965. 

Coming on top of further increases in 
consumer spending and government outlays, 
the recent upturn in stockbuilding and 
private fixed investment will undoubtedly 
continue to push up imports strongly this 
year. But the institute guesses that even by 
mid-1965 the ratio of stocks to output will 
not fully recover its “ normal ” postwar 
levels. Moreover, it still seems reasonable 
to suppose that the concentration of this 
year’s expected rise in private fixed invest¬ 
ment in the distributive and service indus¬ 
tries will mean less of a strain on imports 
than the more rapid rise in the investments 
of manufacturing industry in X960. Assum¬ 
ing some further increases in world com¬ 
modity prices, the institute’s guess that 
imports will rise by 12 per cent for the year 
looks reasonable. 

The institute's forecast of an 8 per cent 
rise in exports, on the other hand, may be 
a shade optimistic. True, in a welcome 
break from the usual pattern of recent years, 
the primary producing countries built up 
their reserves substantially last year and can 
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expect further gains in export earnings u 
1964 to finance a larger volume of imports 
Markets in the industrial economies shouU 
also be good, and both continental Europi 
and the United States rtrny be more infc 
tiohary. But the instituted estimate that tin 
increase in output and demand in thes 
countries in 1964 will be greater than Iasi 
year’s may give too little weight to 
possibility that the continental countrics- 
particiilariy Franck and Italy—may stil 
prove readier to sacrifice a littfc growm thai 
to see their reserves fa 11 under the impac 
of inflation* 

The Dwindling 
Unemployed 

T he latest count of the numbers out ol 
work in Britain, taken on Februan 
10th, showed the total sharply down fron 
the January half-million mark-down, ii 
fact, to 464,038 or 2 per cent of the laboui 
force. Excluding school-leavers as well a> 
those stopped only temporarily, the 
numbers wholly unemployed had fallen 
by nearly 20,000 in four weeks which 
normally sec an increase of about 2,100. 
This is the most marked rate of improve¬ 
ment since the recovery from last winter's 
abnormally severe weather. At the sain.- 
time, vacancies rose by nearly 22,000 
instead of the usual no change. In tliL 
three months since November, seasonal 
influences apart, unemployment has come 
down by 47,000 and vacancies have risen 
by 54,000—a fairly sharp tightening of the 
labour market. In these months, tht' 
improvement in unemployment has been 
about twice as big as that summed for the 
future by the institute. 

All regions shared in the February im¬ 
provement but it was particularly striking 
in the Midlands where, instead of the ex 
pected increase ef about 600, number- 
wholly unemployed fell by some 3,300. This 
made the Midlands the region of least 
unemployment: its total rate was only 1.? 
per rf'nt At rhe orher end of the scalj. 
Scotland had 4.5 per cent unemployment 
and Northern Ireland 7.9 per cent. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


Percentage change from : 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Down. Biggest improvement for 
some time, 

OUTPUT 
Continuing high. 

EXPORTS, 

Sharp drop in January value wiped 
out good December results. Volume 
figures, when available, will show 
even bigger fall, 


Industrial 

production " 
employment " 
productivity * 
Unemployment >r 
Wage rates {weekly) 
Retail prices 
Export prices 
Export trade * 
Retail trade ’ 


Month 

Index 

1956-100 

Previous 
. month , 

Three 

meeths ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

December 

124 

+i 

+21 

+ 10 

December 

101 2 

+02 

+0 5 

+0 3 

December 

120 

Nil 

+2 i 

+* 

February 

96 7 

a 

T^lfl 6 

—311 

January 

121 0 

+04 

+2 4 

i +< 5 

January 

H2 9 

+6 5 

+10 

+1* 

^December 

106 

Nil- 

-M 

Ufj- . . 

December 

127 

+4, 

+5 

+IJ 

.pecenjiber 

120 

+1 

+1 , 

+5 


* adjusted. Ut%cmplo\'Okent indicator ■ February rimn&g Or an attnrtai rotOiOf 1 >■& ipot, emt, 

refers to numbers wholly unemployed, excluding Indicators of export and retail trpderqfiecl lysvcnsents 
school‘leavers. Total useotpfoyetettt level ! m in voitimt terms, i.e.i irt velnt at xcsatwt prices. 

i 'A\ 
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Output on Course 

r t could Be argued that Industrial pro- 
L duction finished 1963 on a level tack, 
>r the first shoe at the seasonally adjusted 
iccember index puts it at 124 (1958 -160), 
le same as the November index, the latter 
iving been revised upwards a point from 
ic figure previously given. However, the 
>unding of the calculations disguises some 
mtinued growth, if only slight. Moreover, 
could be argued that output was rising at 
a annual rgte of about 10 per cent, for the. 
iccember levfl was about i\ per cent above 
eptember. Probably . the underlying 
owth rate in industrial output was some- 
ncrc around 8 per cent Over last year 
; a whole, this oiitput went up about 7 per 
:nt, but because there had been little 
owth during 1962 the year-to-year rise 
ns only 3 per cent 

For this year, the National Institute is 
ckoning^on continued expansion at much 
ic same rate—a rise of about 7 per cent 
fet the 1 ybar which would mean that the 
ar-tci-year rise would also, this time, be 
>out 7 pet cent’ Manufacturing output is 
pcctcd to expand much in line with total 
dust rial output but construction to 
crease rather faster. 

Machine Tools Record 

achine tool makers can feel happier 
than they have done for a long time ; 
ders in October and November showed 
lc first substantial increase for nearly two 
ars, and the recovery gained strength with 
e new year. At last industry seems to be 
creasing its rate of re-equipment as the 
se in industrial production over the past 
:ar fattens profits and may even make some 
impanies think of increasing capacity* But 
ere is no single big source of demand 
day which compares with the boom 
eated by the motor industry’s expansion 
hemes in 1960-61, so the present boomlet 
ay not reach the proportions of that one 
-which left the industry v&th big enough 
der boohs to carry it through the last two 
trren years* Modernisation looks like 
:ing a bigger factor than expansion this 
me and, whatever may be said about the 
>sts that can be saved with new machines, 
rapp i ng and re-equipping is done only 
hen companies feci prosperous. Hence the 
'esent rise in demand. 

The orders received in October and 
ovember were not in themselves high 
lough to explain the present cheerfulness 
tie machine tool industry ; this comes 
cm the rise that has taken place since then. 
Ithough deliveries were 18 per cent lower 
an a year before* thq order book was in 
ct still falling in November ; home orders 
ore 26 per cent higher, but export orders 
11 . And the stability of imports (which 
counted for some 30 per cent of sales) in 
year when deliveries of British-made 
achines to the home market fell by nearly 
) per cent strengthens the impression that 
e British industry is still not as competi- 
> r c as it might be; by auturiw imports 
ere up by 10 per cent while deliveries 
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from British makers were down by about 25 
per cent. If two; years :tf falling orders 
have failed to make the British industry 
competitive, what ' 

The Government Impact 

S uperficially, the government Already 
looks to have made a contribution to¬ 
wards easing its own pressure on the 
economy, in keeping down the rise in supply 
expenditure shown ih the vote on account 
this week to 6.7 per cent, compared witirtbe 
peak 9.4 per eent in tbe current fiscal year 
and the 8.2 per tent over which Mr ScIWyn 
Lloyd did so much hand wringing' in 
1^62/63.. But it is a pathetic $gn of the 
irrelevance of the British government's 
financial accounts that this apparent slacken¬ 
ing still gives no certain indication that the 
real impact of additional government spend¬ 
ing on the economy in the coming year will 
be smaller rather than greater. , 

For extraordinary as it may seem, there 
is no way of telling whether the past year's 
estimate of spending is in fact being ful- 

GOVERNMENT AND AVIATION 

Build a Better 

T he Ministry of Aviation is a working 
model of the difficulties waiting for any 
government department that tries to stimu¬ 
late progress by placing development 
contracts in industry. The Ministry’s 
dilemma, which was brought out very 
dearly in the estimates committee report 
debated in th t House of Commons on 
Monday, is that while the aircraft industry 
needs a flow of orders to keep ft in business, 
these can and often do end in the kind of 
aircraft that no one would willingly buy. 
Members of Parliament were deeply con¬ 
cerned to sec that when the government did 
find itself the sponsor of one of these white 
elephants, it was the best and cheapest white 
elephant money could buy* But with the 
possible exception of Mr Cronin they 
missed the opportunity to question why the 
Ministry got involved in the white elephant 
trade at all. - 

This should have been the pertinent 
question. That bloomers should be made 
is understandable. A new aircraft or missile 
is not worth developing unless it offers 
radical improvement on those already in 
production. To get this improvement, the 
designer has to gamble on pulling off a 
feat that has not been done before, and the 
gamble will not always come off. No 
country ought to go into the aircraft busi¬ 
ness unless it is prepared for a fairly steady 
and depressing number of failures which 
reflect no discredit on anyone. But the 
responsible government department then 
has the choice between cancelling the duds 
»$ soon as they are recognised for what they 
are—rand risking accusations of “ waste ”— 
or continuing to throw good money after 
bad and obliging some captive customer to 
take what comes put at the end. A classic 
case of this kind had been spelled out to 
the estimates committee-^that of the VC to 
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filled. The weekly exchequer returns, which 
still show a considerable H i» supply 
spending (up by £*92 million on the year 
compared with the estimated £444 million), 
are inconclusive. They show not actual 
spending by government departments but 
cash issues drawn by them from the Pay¬ 
master General: ami since departments 
necessarily keep balances which can go up 
and down, the discrepancy between real and 
apparent spending can be quite large. Even 
so, the national income accounts published 
so far, up to the third quarter of T963, sug¬ 
gest that there has been a real lag it! govern¬ 
ment spending, and to that extent the slow¬ 
down suggested by the vote on account may 
be quite illusory; The other big distortion 
in die figures is the' undisclosed element 
(probably around 3-3 $ per cent) that repre¬ 
sents allowance for price increases, basically 
because of higher civil service and forces’ 
salaries. The National Institute for its part 
is assuming that public current expenditure 
as a whole is likely to go on rifling at its 
recent steady annual rate Of around 
4 per cent. , 


White Elephant 

airliner. Members of Parliament who 
parroted one after the other their hopvs that 
the VC io would be a great success " were 
shutting their eyes to the evidence given by 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
that this was, commercially, a worse aircraft 
than the big Boeing 707 (or the DC 8, of 
Which 30 AC has no direct experience) and 
ordered only under duress, if they did not 
believe BOAC’s evidence, they had only to 
ask themselves, or any salesman of the 
British Aircraft Corporation, why no other 
airline has bought the VC 10. They might 
also have asked why the supersonic 
Concord, on figures given by Sir George 
Edwards himself, appears under certain 
conditions to have almost no payload at all. 
If the Minister of Aviation had been asked 
to explain on precisely whit technical 
grounds his department supported thes? 
aircraft, he might not have keen able to 
stonewall so blandly and successfully. 

The Ferranti Affair 

T he Ministry Was pressed about its role 
in the * Ferranti affair ” in which the 
Comptroller and Auditor General reported 
that the company had made.an excess profit 
of at least production of 

Bloodhound rafeisfeti, ahd the Ministry fears 
in its heart that §ir John Lang’s inquiry may 
discover that Ferranti has made a great deal 
more. If, as the Minister of Aviation said, 
his officials arc not clowns, then whatever 
mud sticks to Feri^m:!—and plenty was 
thrown—the epipodc snows the rest of the 
aircraft industry m a far from flattering light. 

The costing qf Bloodhound which formed 
the basis for Jhe final fixed price per missile 
agreed between Ferranti and the Ministry 
was done by the Ministry’s own skilled pro¬ 
duction engineers, who know from expert- 
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encc the amount of labour no^nally used on 
contracts of this kjnd^-these weie neither 
the first Bloodhounds nor the first anti-air¬ 
craft missiles to be built in this country. If 
in the light of this experience they agreed 
to what seemed to them a reasonable figure 
for direct labour* and Ferranti then en¬ 
gineered production in a way that saved 
£2.7 million on the original estimated wage 
bill* does this then mean that production 
efficiency in other missile factories is sub¬ 
stantially lower than Ferranti's and their 
costs a good deal higher ? This might be 
worth examining. Mr Amery could have 
made it clearer on Monday that some at 
least of Ferranti’s profit came from the fact 
that Bloddhound is one of the best missiles 
of its kind and has sold well abroad. This 
produced longer production runs than ex¬ 
pected which cut costs and overheads in a 
way that could not have been foreseen at 
the outset. If the Ministry did not bother 
to point out this likelihood to Ferranti, why 
should Ferranti have taken the initiative of 
pointing it out to the Ministry ? 

DOCKS 

Profits Up—Plans too 

T he nationalised docks had a good year 
in 1963; revenue was £1.9 million more 
than in 1962, while costs rose only 
£600,000. In a rather bald report the 
British Transport Docks Board explains that 
it cannot make any direct comparison of 
profits for the previous year because it has 
changed its accounting procedure to meet 
the recommendations of the Rochdale Re¬ 
port -with depreciation now being calcu¬ 
lated on the replacement cost of the assets 
instead of unrealistically on their historic 
cost. But even so, there was a profit of 



£1.5 million, after paying £3 million in 
interest charges on the share of the British 
Transport Commission’s debt that the 
Docks Board took over when it became an 
independent body at the beginning of last 
year ; this profit was used to finance capital 
improvements. 

The dfief assets of the Docks Board are 
the Southampton, South Wales, 

GraiSSl^h on the Firth of Forth, 
.^{|^|P^brov^h Docks and Hartlepool on 
tifc r riorth-east coast and the Humber ports. 
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The increase in revenue last year came 
mostly from coal, iron ore and oil. The 
Board has apparently nothing to say about 
plans for development that might be speci¬ 
fically linked to the recommendations of the 
Rochdale Report or its relations with the 
new planning committee for the dockv that 
has been set up as a result of the reports 
but it mentions plans to redevelop South¬ 
ampton, which are as yet on the drawing 
board and not apparently on so big a scale 
as the expansion the Rochdale Report sug¬ 
gested (Southampton being one of the best 
deep-water ports in Britain), and others to 
accommodate bigger tankers and bulk car¬ 
riers at Grangemouth, Immingham and Port 
Talbot. All of which are desirable if un¬ 
exciting! y smallish-scale improvements. 

HOVERCRAFT 

Slow Work 

W hen the National Research Develop¬ 
ment Corporation decided to finance 
the hovercraft back in 1958, it cannot have 
imagined that this would end in its having 
to subsidise actual hovercraft services. But 
NRDC ha* now offered to pay the difference 
between the price of one commercial hover¬ 
craft ordered by a potential operator for any 
route in Britain of which it approves, and 
the sum that he could afford to pay for it if 
he was to stand a reasonable chance of mak¬ 
ing a profit. The route on which the NRDC 
thinks a service would have best chance of 
success is across the Solent, the home 
ground of the hovercraft and a comfortably 
sheltered strip of water which gets heavy 
holiday traffic. Southdown, the big bus 
operator, ran an experimental service across 
the Solent in 1962 with the Saundcrs-Roe 
SRN-2 hovercraft; this company would be 
a likely choice for the first operator of a 
commercial service—which would involve 
an investment of around £1 million if only 
one machine was used—and the Saunders- 
Roe SRN-4 might well be chosen. Its design 
is nearly finished; it could carry 350 pas¬ 
sengers and 26 cars, and operate across the 
Channel in most weather conditions. A 
Solent service using it might start in 1966. 

The present hovercraft stalemate arises 
from the fact that a machine as big as the 
SRN-4 is needed if it is to compete on costs 
with a ship, but few transport companies 
would risk this amount of capital on an 
unproven vessel: the NRDC hopes it has 
now broken this deadlock. The two big 
builders of hovercraft, Saunders-Roe (owned 
by Westland) and Vickers have found hover¬ 
craft almost unsaleable; after announcing 
prices for three basic designs last April, 
Saunders-Roe has sold none. It is preparing 
to make ten of its smallest design for 
delivery off the shelf. The SRN-5 carries 
20 passengers; at £75,000 it is hardly 
cheap. But the market prospects for an 
economic hovercraft are no less real than 
they were five years ago, when development 
got under way and the NRDC may yet get 
its money back. 

This illustrates very well the problem of 
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a government Agency subsidising a com¬ 
mercial invention. Should it deliberately set 
about creating a market, pump-priming if 
necessary with subsidies for users, in order 
to speed the time when it might Start to 
draw royalties ? Or should it leave the 
purely commercial side of development to 
industry ? The NRDC is trying to get the 
most promising commercial size of hover¬ 
craft into service right at the outset, whereas 
industry would—left to its own devices, 
start with the smallest hovercraft and work 
up slowly. Leapfrogging seems justified 
in this case: but in another it might well 
produce a situation in which government 
development funds were underpinning the 
exploitation of a new development which 
had no real commercial promise at all. 

TANKER FREIGHTS 

An Early Thaw 

T anker freights have cascaded down 
from Intascale* plus 20 per cent in the 
middle of January to around minus 30 
per cent this week. A fall is expected in the 
spring when the heavy winter demands from 
the oil companies case off, but the pattern 
has been different this year. The major 
companies simultaneously entered the 
market earlier than usual (about 15 per cent 
of their needs are met by ships on voyage 
charter) and rates were pushed up but, judg¬ 
ing from the level of demand in February 
last year, it looked as though they might re¬ 
main high for at least a couple of months. 
In fact the oil stocks that were laid in during 
December and January have proved more 
than adequate to last the winter—storage 
tanks on the continent are still full—and i: 
now seems likely that the fall in rates is the 
normal spring decline taking place un¬ 
seasonably early. 

This year is not going to be made any 
easier for many shipowners by the entry of 
a considerable amount of new tonnage into 
the market; the total scheduled for delivery 
during the year is about 84 million tons 
dwt. Much of this is for company owner¬ 
ship or long-term charter, but five tankers 
of over 50,000 tons dwt have recently 
been completed for voyage charter and 

* “ Intascale flat ” is the notional rate at 
which a 19,500-ton tanker on a “ normal ” voyage 
would have made a “ fair ** profit in 1962. 
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nth tiie improving living .standards in the East comes the prospect of trade expansion and of 
increasing opportunities for profitable marketing. The world-wide facilities of three great hankmg 
organizations, merged into a single comprehensive servioo, are at your disposal with up-to-date 
information and expert advice on all aspects of finance and trade in those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: Hong Kong 
LONDON OFFICE: 

9 Graoechuroh Street, EC 3 


MERCANTILE 
BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 

15 Gruel church Street, London EC 3 
WEST END BRANCH: 

123 Tall Mall, London SW 1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 

7 King William Street, 

London E 04 






mm m but aboard tomorrow 


The last day (and a full one) before you sail tor America. How good it will be to have a 
few days with a deck under your feet instead of your feet under a desk ... to be at sea 
in a great ‘Queen*. Durfng the voyage, you will not only be superbly fed, served and en¬ 
tertained, but you wtM be able to work when you want to, in quiet comfort. The ship's 
secretarial service will be at your command and a battery of radio telephones can 
connect you speedily with all parts of the world. You will find men who matter in all 
branches of industry and commerce among your fellow-passengers—very likely to your 
mutual benefit. Furthermore, 'Quean' sailings are scheduled so $hat only three days out 
of the working week are spent at sea. First Class ‘Queen’ fares from £142. 

It's good business to go CUNARD 

REGULAR SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK ANO CANADA 

Consult i’ 9 HL,loki‘. as^',1 or an) Cunaid or B-O-A.C. office. CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3 (Liverpool CENLai BUM) 

... ,lS lower Regent Street, London. ZW.t. (WHItebalt 7990) 09 Leaden hell Stredt, London, KCSt (AVEnue 9010). 


NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR 

WhHe Irt Now Yorfc do not fall to visit this 
spectacular Exhibition, opening April 22 , 
where the Industrial and artistic achieve¬ 
ments of tome 60 nations are proudly 
and impressively displayed. 

ONE WAY SEA—ONE WAY AIR? 
Now you can have the best of both ways 
aeros,8 the Atlantic I CUNARD and.SOAC 
give you till unrlwiflod eholce of services 
and routes by A«a nod elr, and • 
more comprehensive Service from 
your Travel Agenh, 
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least another half-dozen unfixed 
ships of this size are expected 
be completed during the summer. 
sc large ships can operate profitably on 
jeh lower rates than smaller tankers, but 
v/ that the International Tanker Owners 
abilisation Scheme is in operation, 
tiers of less efficient Beets may not feel 
: pinch as much as they once did. About 
per cent of ^owners' operating on a voyage 
irter basis belong to Imertaako which 
p a subsidy to useable ships that are laid 
or scrapped out of the levy it collects 
active ships. Since it started last 
■> Intertanko has paid for two ships 
ed; potential charterers may , be 
cching the rates closely to see how far 
cad fall before owners fed it has 
omei more profitable to lay up. 

LWNG 

Ways to Improve 

tiE National Building Agency was con¬ 
ceived last December, and the appoint- 
t of its chairman and directors, on Tucs- 
; it is expected to open shop in about 
;ee months* time. The principal aim 
the Agency is to consolidate the building 
[tiirments of cliehtSj public and private, 
o contracting jobs big enough to employ 
w building methods. There would not be 
ich reason to hope that it will succeed 
tere other advisory bodies have failed, 
rticularly when it charges a fee for its 
vices, were it not for the fact that the 
a of co-ordination and consolidation is 
ginning to make some headway. Last 
ek seven local authorities in the North 



est joined up in the West Pennine Orbtip 
pod their housing programmes ; two 
ler groups already exist in Yorkshire 
i the Midlands. Contractors, especially 
dium sized ones anxious not Co be el¬ 
ided from tendering for the growing nupt- 
■ of large contracts are also beginning to 
k up. 

The Ministry oF Public Building and 
orks Has yet anorher official body on the 
xrks: The hew Committee for Winter 
lilding is soon to be announced. Bad 
nther h a problem which has l been shelved 
a great many contractors this year: op 
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the majority of sites no precautions whatso¬ 
ever have been taken despite the Ministry’s 
warnings that £50 million is lost by bad; 
weather even in a normal English winter. 
Will they take more notice (rf the West¬ 
minster Chamber of Commerce team that 
recently went to look at winter building 
techniques in Sweden? The Swedes build 
throughout their six months of winter ; some 
of the measures they take would not pay 
here, others Would. Floodlighting df 'Sites 
could save hours of working time ; better 
planning could leave less vulnerable, work 
to be done in the winter. Heated bqildmgs 
arid boarded up windows cost little and sav£ 
a lot of time and sheer physical hardship 
which the English builder looks on as his 
normal winter lot, but no self respecting 
Swede would tolerate. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

A Compliment of Sorts 

A n oblique compliment has been paid to 
the British Atomic Energy Authority 
by the American Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion’* public support for the " spectral 
shift ” type qt nuclear power plant; the 
American AEC has just invited bids for a 
tyo-megiwatt nuclear power station bliilt 
on this principle. The Authority in this 
country picked the spectral shift reactor 
three yfears ago as a possible winner and one 
of the few designs which might prove suit¬ 
able for ships. At that time spectral shift 
was being developed privately by a Belgian 
engineering group. This made it easier for 
the UK Authority 10 reach an agreement 
With the Belgians on a joint research pro¬ 
gramme than it might have been if the 
design had been officially sponsored by 
Euratom, to which Belgium belongs. It 
also laid the foundations for a patent dispute 
with American Babcock and Wilcox, which 
was working along the same lines. The 
Anglo-Bdgian reactor, Vulcain, started as 
one of a pair, and is now the only design 
which the Authority has submitted to the 
Ministry of Transport for a nuclear ship. 
The Authority believes a Vulcain prototype 
should be built, an attitude that has 
attracted criticism but now has the moral 
support of the US Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, which apparently thinks rhe same. 

Spectral shift is something new in the 
reactor world. It substitutes a somewhat 
mysterious form of control based on physics 
for the clumsy, expensive and by contrast 
very erode mechanical controls now used to 
prevent a reactor from blowing its top when 
it is freshly loaded with a new charge of 
fuel. Heavy water performs this damping 
down operation most efficiently ; it can be 
diluted with ordinary water to offset this 
effect as the nuclear fuel is progressively 
k< poisoned ” by waste products which are, 
quite literally, the shattered remnants of 
split atoms. The system is, on paper, neat, 
reliable, maintenance-free ahd probably 
allows a much higher proportion to be burnt 
of what is going to be ah expensive form 
of nuclear fuel Whether these savings off¬ 


set the cost of heavy water is something 
that t prototype might find oat. The grow¬ 
ing interest and confidence in spectral shift 
marks the end of a frustrating period of 
stalemate in atomic designs where none* 
of the second generation reactors studied 
seemed, to offer any worthwhile improve¬ 
ment on the now-venerable first generation 
of nuclear power stations. Spectral shift is 
itself a direct descendant from the original 
American pressurised water reactors of 
Shippingport and the nuclear "submarines. 

CONFECTIONERY 

Not So Sweet !■! 

C onsumption of sweets fell from a 
weekly 7.9 ounces per head in 1962 
to 7.5 ounces per head last year; and 
manufacturers put the blame firmly on. the 
15 per cent purchase tax imposed in the 
budget two years ago. Last year manufac¬ 
turers had to bear the full brunt of fhe pur¬ 
chase tax, and they suffered. All the tax was 
passed on to the consumer, and makers also 
took the chance to pass on sbroe increases 
in manufacturing costs, to round Off prices ; 
the subsequent increases deterred man> 
would-be purchasers. 

If this decline in! consumption persists, 
it is difficult to see who will suffer most: 
the large firms, which account for about 
nine tenths of chocolate output and half 
that of sugar confectionery—they have the 
resources and the diver sifi cation, but they 
also have to keep up their national coverage 
and cope with tough competition among 
themselves—or the smaller firms, with only 
a limited range of lines and a small, but 
usually loyal, local clientele. 

Exports only account for about r$ per 
cent (£19 million last year) of total output, 
and there are extra costs not incurred in 
production for the home market, net least 
that of the sugar which has to be bought 
at the world price which is, at the ^moment, 
nearly double that of sugar coming under 
ihe Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, 
which covers about nine-tenths of manufac¬ 
turers’ needs. 


SHORTER NOTES 

The Ministry of Aviation had intended 
to increase its airport landing charges by 
£2$ million from April 1st, and abolish the 
old 7s. 6d. passenger handfiog charge; 
domestic airlines had asked for permission 
to increase their fares in order to compen¬ 
sate for the increase. The Ministry has now 
postponed the introduction of higher 
charges until November ist. Presumably 
the airlines will follow suit. 


Fiat has cot its prices in Britain. The 
5O0D' saloon now Mils for £399, a cut of 
£12} the riooD for £ 4 5 less en £698 ; the 
1300 for £29 kiss st £882 and ihe i $oo for 
£25 less * £924. 
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GERMAN TAXES 

A Simpler Kind of Budgeting 

In country B the finance minister is harshly preparing to increase taxes this 
year, to anticipate inflation and despite a forthcoming election . In country G 
the finance minister is bountifully promising to reduce taxes next year, to 
anticipate an election and despite a threatening inflation . Which country's 
finances are the exchange markets more worried about ? 


Diisseldorf 

D r dahlgrOn, West Germany’s Minister 
of Finance, does not enjoy the reputa¬ 
tion of stern fiscal austerity of his less fortu¬ 
nate predecessor, Dr Starke, who had to 
leave office in December, 1962, having 
run into trouble with almost every party and 
lobby group inside and outside Parliament. 
He has so far been able to maintain a far 
more flexible approach and has concentrated 
on keeping the Federal budget within the 
limits of a reasonable increase of expendi¬ 
ture matched by the steady increase of the 
national income. He has, moreover, been 
able to settle the long struggle between the 
Federal government and the Land govern¬ 
ments about distribution of income and 
corporation tax revenues by a compromise 
reached last week that raises the Federal 
government’s part from 36 to 38 per cent 
for 1965 and to 39 per cent with effect from 
the beginning of this year. 

However, it must be regarded as rather 
bold to announce a detailed programme of 


tax cuts which will become effective from 
January 1st 1965 and will leave an extra 3.1 
billion marks (£275 million) in taxpayers’ 
pockets. Dr Dahlgriin wanted tp give away 
even more, but he was checked by the oppo¬ 
sition of the Land Finance ministers who 
were understandably not too eager to add 
to Dr Dahlgriin’s popularity at their own 
expense. The tax reliefs now announced 
will serve to straighten the so-called 
“ middle-class bulge ”—the heavy burden 
falling on the middle incomes in comparison 
with both the high incomes, which can make 
better use of the still large number of loop¬ 
holes, and with small incomes which are 
largely exempt from direct taxation. But the 
smaller incomes will also benefit from the 
increase in tax-free basic allowances. 

It may seem odd that this considerable 
tax relief is foreshadowed by the Federal 
government just at the time that it is worry- 
mg about the boom getting out of hand. 
The rules of anti-cyclical fiscal policy that 
are thereby so blithely broken, or rather 


ignored, are accepted theoretically in < 
many but have never had much evi< 
elect in practice. The tax reliefs 
envisaged for next year are probably ge 
rather to next year’s elections. Ther 
no sign that the government shares the v: 
of more expansionist observers, inclui 
the Organisation for Economic Co-opera 
and Development in Paris and the B< 
Institute of economic research, that die ( 
man economy is still well short of the p 
of overstrain. The Bundesbank in its 1? 
report argues that nothing must be don 
stimulate any further increase in expo 
specifically, it warns the government ag£ 
tying German aid to German delive 
which is not (yet) done formilly^ the 
the system works that way in practice. 

Another suggested counter to “ impo 
inflation” is to suspend temporarily 
export rebate of turnover-tax, but 
government shows no sign of implemen 
this either. Indeed, German exporters 
soon be happily relieved of what they rei 
as a handicap for German exports inside 
Common Market. The finance ministei 
the Six at their meeting in Rome agree 
principle on the harmonisation of tumo 
tax, and a few days earlier the bill gi 1 
the German turnover-tax the new fora 
a non-cumulative (and less burdenso 
added-value tax had its first reading in 
Bundestag. The likelihood that this 
involve some loss of revenue was also 
enough to daunt Dr Dahlgriin’s cqu 
in announcing his tax cuts. 


INDIAN STEEL 

Steelworks, Indian Made 

Calcutta 

A remarkable illustration of India’s increasing capacity for self- 
help is provided by the 600,000 ton expansion now under 
way at the Durgapur stpelworks. For the original million ton 
plant completed by a 13-member British consortium during 1961- 
62, it was necessary to import not only 86 per cent of the equip¬ 
ment but also 71 per cent of the structural steel. The proportion 
of imports being obtained for the expansion has come down to 51 
per cent and 29 per cent, respectively, thanks to the considerable 
progress in India’s engineering industry. Also, much of the work 
on the basic design and construction of new facilities is being 
done by Indians themselves. Mr D. G. Bell, Durgapur's British 
general manager, told your correspondent that he will not need 
more than 50 foreign supervisors for the construction job this time 
against the peak of 350 he employed as the consortium’s resident 
director while putting up the million ton plant. 

India's emphasis on self-help did cause some misgivings at first 
to the British Treasury, which has lent £23 million to cover the 
foreign*, exchange costs of the £52 million expansion project. 
Howtf^Munlike the Germans, on a similar approach about the steel 
planter Itourkela with which they are associated, the Treasury did 
master its doubts and also achieved all that it wanted by way of 



British supervision without hurting Indian self-esteem at any pc 
a remarkable difference from the rumblings that one can still 1 
from Rourkela. Four British engineers are being provided, in 
first instance, to help Indians co-ordinate the construction. In 
case, Mr Bell will remain in charge throughout the critical mot 
with the authority to call for reinforcements from Britair 
necessary. 

Indians gained their points, too. Firmly rejecting the consort 
approach, they broke up the total job into 34 separate confrfl 
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Competitive bidding, even though confined to United Kingdom 
firms, cut costs by £3 million or by roughly one-eighth of the 
original estimate. Indian engineers, underpinned by foreign 
expertise at key points, remain in charge and are gaining experi¬ 
ence on this relatively easy expansion to equip themselves for 
bigger tasks in the future. As Mr Bell points out, “ India has to 
get started some time and this is a reasonable beginning to make.” 
British suppliers are also helping by farming out some parts of 
equipment fabrication to Indian associates, thus setting a new 
pattern of collaboration. 

The success of British discretion can be seen on the operating 
side as well. The number of British personnel here is now down to 
|2 although Mr Bell has new Delhi’s approval to bring out up 
[o 125. These men, strategically deployed where skill and experi¬ 
ence need to be reinforced, have helped to raise the plant’s output 
close to its full rated capacity during the past year. The improve¬ 
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ment has been most spectacular in the finishing mills, giving a high 
yield of marketable products. In the current fiscal year the plant 
expects to cut down its net loss, after meeting all fkfcd Charges, to 
£1.35 million against £6 million last year. By next year, it 
should be breaking even—pretty good going for a plant in which 
90 per cent of the operatives have had no previous steel mill 
experience. 

With production now stabilised at high levels, the accent now is 
on improving efficiency. The silica roofs on the steel-melting 
furnaces are being changed, and oxygen will be introduced later, 
following the practice of advanced steelworks elsewhere. At the 
blast furnaces, more concentrated ore will be used with oil injec¬ 
tions envisaged in the future to reduce coke consumption. These 
changes will bring Durgapur up to the mark on technology, pro¬ 
viding an answer to the doubts raised about the wisdom of build¬ 
ing an all open hearth plant in the late fifties. 


SMALL JETS 

Now We Are Three 

A fter much hesitation, the Dutch 
government has agreed to give the 
Fokker company a grant of £5 million to¬ 
wards the development of its small F28 jet 
airliner, and to guarantee loans for a further 
£5 million. There will now be three air¬ 
craft competing for the small jet market 
small, in this context, meaning 60 pas¬ 
sengers), which is expected to need 1,000 
aircraft of this type during the next decade. 
It is dominated triumphantly by the British 
Aircraft Corporation’s One Eleven, with 77 
sold, including repeat orders from its two 
most impressive customers, American Air¬ 
lines and Braniff in the United States. The 
Douglas company, with its DC9, was a late, 
nd so far a slow starter ; Fokker’s entry 
leans that the Dutch market—specifically 
KLM—is probably closed permanently to 
both the British and American aircraft. 

The Fokker company, employing about 
5,000, is the only aircraft constructor of any 
>izc in Holland, and it has had a remarkable 
commercial success selling nearly 300 turbo¬ 
prop Friendships. With the Friendship 
nearing the end of its production run, the 
company had either to bring out a new air¬ 
craft or retire from the civil market. 


FRENCH TRADE 

Deficit Yawns, Reserves 
Rise 

Pms 

E range’s trade balance, too, deteriorated 
sharply in the first weeks of 1964. In 
lary, exports f.o.b. covered only 81 per 
vent of imports c.i.f.—the lowest cover ratio 
Gained in France since the advent of the 
fifth Republic six years ago. Allowing fof 
he distortions in the customs valuation, the 
^al cover in January amounted to some 87 
Per cent. Exports were buoyant enough— 
*5 per cent up on January, 1963, and 8 per 
^nt up on the 1963 average. Imports 
"n the other band, leaped to 36 per cen| 
above January, 1963, and 20 per cent above 


the 1963 average last year—itself up by 
over 20 per cent on 1962. 

Yet France’s balance of payments still 
remained in surplus in January: gold and 
foreign exchange reserves increased by $25 
million. This continues the pattern of 1963, 
when there was still a true surplus on trade 
account of $70 million (compared with a 
crude deficit on the customs valuation of 
$570 million). The trade balance is virtu¬ 
ally certain to go into true deficit in 1964, 
and the current account as a whole may also 
swing from its 1963 surplus of $300-400 
million to balance or small deficit. But 
while the flow of short term capital funds, 
which continued in France’s favour to the 
extent of $200 million or so in 1963, is 
expected to be broadly neutral this year, 
the intake of medium term and long term 
capital is expected to continue at its recent 
steady level of $500 million. Thus the 
prospect is for a continued rise in reserves, 
possibly Qf around $400 million in the year 
as a whole. The really puzzling feature of 
French external payments is the apparent 
time lag between the passage of goods 
through customs and their payment in 
foreign exchange. Thus the crude trade 
balance deteriorated by $700 million in 
1963$ while the estimated balance of visible 
payments deteriorated by only $250-300 
million. 

FRENCH BUILDING 

Setting Standards 

Earlier this month the Minister of 
Works , Mr Geoffrey Rippon, told 
Parliament that the government had 
set up a committee to study France's 
Agrhnent system of testing and 
approving building materials and tech¬ 
niques ; the committee will consider 
whether there is a need for such a 
system in Britain after consultation 
with interested parties in this country . 
This is hozv it works in France. 

Paris 

T he Centre of Building Methods and 
Research (Centre, Sckntifique et Tech¬ 
nique du Bitiment) is an autonomous body 
set up by the building Industry federation. 


It is an organisation for technical research 
supported by a levy on all the undertakings 
in the industry, and is available to carry out 
studies in accordance with their collective 
requirements. It also acts as a private 
research centre for particular operations 
and tests commissioned and paid for by 
individual enterprises. 

One of the most important functions of 
the Building Centre consists in carrying 
out tests and issuing “ certificates of 
quality” for building materials, products, 
articles and processes. Whether for build¬ 
ing-stones, water taps, paint or construc¬ 
tion techniques, the Centre, which disposes 
of specialised staff and facilities, issues 
certificates which are consequently in 
demand by the majority of manufacturers 
and contractors. 

Use of processes and materials which 
do not carry this certificate of quality is not 
forbidden, but building loans and insurance 
charges are more costly when it is lacking. 
The Centre states the grounds on which it 
bases its favourable or unfavourable opinion, 
and issues numerous brochures describing 
the certificates which it has granted. 


AID FOR POCKET AIRLINES 

A Bad Bargain 

D uring the period 1956-61, the United 
States government provided $153 mil¬ 
lion worth of direct aid and $137 million 
of aircraft credits to foreign countries 
to boost their air services ; in one of its 
ifc self-sponsored ” research studies, the 
American Rand Corporation questions 
whether it has been worth while to donor 
or to recipient. Because Mr Hans Heyman, 
who wrote the report, had a large hand in 
shaping the Kennedy administration’s avia¬ 
tion policy, his disenchanted analysis is not 
likely to pass unnoticed. Setting aside the 
aircraft credits, which were granted by the 
Export-Import Bank on terms only margin¬ 
ally better (and sometimes worse) than those 
available elsewhere, this leaves the $153 mil¬ 
lion of direct ^id which was spent either in 
building airports and putting , in navigation 
aids, or in training local airline staff. Some 
of this has since come in very handy for the 
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big American airlines that can use jet air¬ 
ports along their routes wit^ American type 
navigation aids which - would ^never have 
been built or thus equipped unless the US 
government had financed them. Looked at 
in this light, says Mr Heyman, one could 
say that the investment has served American 
interests very well. But has it been effective 
as foreign aid, either politically or economic¬ 
ally ? His answer is “ on balance, no.” 

In only very few cases-—Pakistan is one 
and Turkey another -has the national air¬ 
line had the initiative needed to make a 
genuine and useful contribution to its 
country's transport system. Even when 
the airline has broken even commercially, 
as the Ethiopian national airline has, 
Mr Hey man laments the $40 million 
of aid spent to establish it on its 
feet as an international jet operator 
“ in a country where roads are still 
appalling, railroads virtually non-existent, 
the city drainage system embryonic, the 
agriculture medieval—where cattle dung is 
still being collected for fuel, and the popu¬ 
lation has a 95 per cent illiteracy rate, one 
does not have to look far to find more eco¬ 
nomically rewarding uses for $40 million.” 

All too often, he suggests, aid spent to 
support a prestigious national airline in an 
undeveloped country has a habit of turning 
sour. The airline can provide a focal point 
for skilled engineering ; alternatively it can 
involve the country in delusions of grandeur, 
a load of debt and a grudge against the 
Americans who got it into the mess. When 
the State Department takes too big a hand, 
it can produce the $45.4 million lunacy of a 
super jet airport “ in the middle of nowhere 
at Kandahar, having no perceptible air 
traffic to serve,” while Pan American soldiers 
on to get an Afghan airline under way. 
Undeveloped countries do need help in 
getting their air communications going, and 
it is natural for them to look to the United 
States as the aviation leader. But effective 
aid, designed to do more than merely buy 
American airlines an entry into the country, 
needs much more careful planning, says Air 
Heyman, uncontradictably, than it has had 
in the past. 

DENMARK 

Taking Precautions 

L ast week the Danish parliament passed, 
by a bare majority of two votes, a 
government bill proposing higher taxes on 
alcoholic drinks, tobacco and petrol esti¬ 
mated to raise state revenue by some 260 
million kroner. Coming somewhat as a 
surprise in view of the new health shown 
by Denmark’s economy in the latter part 
of 1963—with a 19 per cent rise in indus¬ 
trial exports and virtual equilibrium in the 
current balance of payments—the govern¬ 
ment’s proposals reflect its apprehension 
that an inflationary trend wHl develop later 
this year. Wages And salaries are index- 
regulated and a small rise in January of the 
cost of living index is estimated to mean a 
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rise in state spending of some 200 million 
kroner over afid above the budget estimates 
in extra salary payments to civil servants 
and increased old-age pensions. Further¬ 
more, this increase is generally taken to 
mean that the Danish government—which, 
like its British counterpart, must also call 
the people to the polls by next autumn—will 
postpone the election until the very last 
minute. 

The Danish government’s caution is 
understandable after the serious crisis that 
occurred only last year in the country’s 
foreign trade ; in the end it was cured only 
by drastic measures which included control 
over prices, wages and dividends. This 
rough-handed policy was successful in 
bringing about a beticr balance in the 
economy while preserving full employment, 
although at a price of a comparatively slow' 
increase in production of only 2 per cent. 
This year a rise of 4 per cent is forecast 
and it was in order not to jeopardise the 
present balance, already on a razor’s edge, 
that the government apparently found it 
wise to err on the side of caution and inter¬ 
fere at an early moment rather than wait 
to see whether any harsher stops would be 
called for. 

SHIPPING CONFERENCES 

No Surrender to the FMC 

T he visit to Europe of Admiral Harley, 
head of the American Federal Mari¬ 
time Commission, looks like gaining him 
nothing. The talks he has been having 
with the representatives of European 
Ministries of Transport in Paris over the 
past week were intended to let him explain 
the reasons for the American demand to be 
able to study all the records of the confer¬ 
ence lines trading with the United States, 
a demand that most European governments 
had told their shipowners to reject and 
which the companies regarded as commer¬ 
cial espionage. The FMC wanted the in¬ 
formation to let it find out whether the 
difference between rates to and from the 
United States—those for steel started the 
present row—was justified by. differences 
in costs. The shipowners maintain that 
the products they carry in the different 
directions are not necessarily the same, and 
that they carry far more goods from Europe 
to the United States than vicc-vcrsa, so 
costs are higher on the eastbound run. 
Hearing more about the American case 
has not changed European minds: so 
when the time for producing the wanted 
information expires on March 2nd, the 
shipping lines will presumably have to pay 
the $roo a day fine for non-conlpliance 
—unless diplomats step in. 

The American insistence on policing the 
activities of the conferences controlling 
trade with the United States has always 
been resented by the lines, understandable 
though this interference is, since they do 
fix rates. But the activities of the FMC 
recently have gone beyond the bounds of 
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what they wiH accept—and even stTain 
the toytky of American lines. Ti 
demand for information - on coj 
arouses the suspicion that the FMC 
trying to extend its activities < into rai 
fixing, which its r constitution debs 
it from doing; and the number 
investigations into alleged malpractices 1 
the conference members is now 
numerous that the current joke among 
owners is that rates will hrive to be i 
creased to pay their lawyers’ fees. T 
feeling that the FMC is staffed by you 
lawyers with more enthusiasm than jud 
ment is growing, and does not help to g 
agreement on the matters now in dispute 
by pushing European governments in 
backing their national lines (on this iss 
of documents) the FMC may have 1 
duced the chances of getting more intc 
national control over conference activiti 
—which is, one assumes, its objective. 


AGFA-GEVAERT 

Snap 

T he big successes among the produc 
of Agfa and Gevaert complement oj 
another, but the companies have many coc 
peting products as well. The merg 
between the two companies, announced la 
week, therefore has a logic that should alio 
the companies to increase their efficient 
even if it also reduces the number of b 
photographic firms operating in the conunt 
market to two. Yet it is also a defense 
merger, to meet the threat of grfcat 
American competition in Europe—there a 
reports of bids for Fcrrania—and, perhap 
to save Gevaert from the possibility < 
a take-over bid. The agreement betwei 
Ciba of Basle and Ilford means th 
the latter will also be able to mark 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICfcS 

Further price Increase? brought the 
metals index to a new peifc this 
(February 19th), but with falls in the prices 
of several food Itpms—nptably cereal; 
and toco^the overall IndeX FEU 8*1 
points. 


Percentage 
change from* 
Index , , ,, f 

1958 - 180 ] Previous, Twelve 

- month (month! 



Feb. 12 

Feb. 19 1 


|ago 

ALL ITEMS 

112 2 

1121 

-2 8 


Pood 

I2M 

120 3 

-5 8 

+ 211 

Fibres 

Ill'S 

IMS 

+ 1*5 

+ 5*1 

Metals 

127 1 

131 3 

+8-7 

+ 17 5 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

♦ Changes relate to this week's figures, hat these* 
except for the metal group* age provisional heefuse 
auoratlons for tea and wool are ftot ^*tt^ avatbtie 
beyond last week. 
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CHUBB CABINET 
SURVIVES 4-OAT HUE 



The paper records were at the heart of this l 



4 days buried in burning grain 



The valuable records are infect ... saved 
by a 17-year-old Chubb Record Protection Cabinet 


These dramatic pictures of a recent disastrous fire in 
Ireland show the degree of protection given by Chubb 
Record Protection equipment. 

If your vital business records were destroyed, how could 
your business carry on? Get the sure protection Chubb 
offers. Write today to 


CHUBB It SON’S LOCK AND SUE C8. LTD. 

TOTFIELD HOUSE, 14-22 TOTTENHAM $TREET, LONDON, W.l 



There are millions of new customers 
with increased spending power in the 
rapidly expanding markets of East, 
Central and South Africa. To reach them, 
there are many things you will want to 
know about.. . tariffs, populations, 
climates, power, income, consumer 
demand! 

All the information you need is yours 
for the asking at any of the London 
branches of the Standard Bank-the 
Bank that has grown up with Africa. 


THE STANDARD BA NK 

LIM ITfO 

Hf AD OFFICE: 10 CLIME NTS LANS, SC 4 
OTHER LONDON OFFICES: 63 LONDON WALL, ECO 
» NORTHUMBERLAND AVF... WC?. 117 PARK LANE, Wt 




iSx ywufr ago, Mexico rnwki some new kitfe 

vtetb submittedby Mitsui 4 i Co. and other tending manu¬ 
facturers of the world. Mitsui won the bid. 

Again last year, two more 34 ,QOOK;VA generators wcie 
shipped by Mitsui & Co. to Mexico’s Santa Rosa hydio- 
elcctric plant. 

These Mcxico-Mitsui transactions arc typical of the com¬ 
plete services offered by Japan's largest trading company. 

Careful attention to each client's specific needs arc daily 
winning new friends for Mitsui. Stationed in the world's 
major business centers* Mitsui's Ministers Co\er an c\er 
\s idening range of activities. 

Whatever your problem—import,' cxpoTt. coopeiative 
ventures or technical assistance—why not p$l Mitsui to 
work for you? You’ll find, as thousands of businessmen 
have, it makes sense to talk first to Mitsui. 


Mrrsu i i \tl6. .ltd . RntPVKOn 

2-1, Sbiba Tamuracho. Minatoku, Tokyo 
Cable: MITSUI TOKYO Tetex; TK2253 


2-t, Sbiba Tamuracho. Minatoku, Tokyo 
Cable: MITSUI TOKYO Tetex; TK2253 
LONDON OFFICE 

Second Floor, Bucklersbury House, 

83 Cannon Street, London, E C. 4 

■ . V“ 


AIR CONDITIONIM 


EMEASONAIf cpNOlTIOWUyOl, f ncr,. _ .. 

mim Nctfes stfftscr, 

0 LLOYD'S APPLIANCES LTD., 

A Subsidiary of Lloyds Packing Warehouses (Holdings) Ltd. 
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its films more effectively on the continent. 
The combined concern claims to be the 
biggest photographic firm in Europe with 
sales of £100 million in 1963, though 
having only about 12 per cent of the world 
market while Kodak is said to have half. 

Agfa makes 75 per cent of its sales to the 
amateur photographer, while 75 per cent of 
|Gevaert’s sales go to commercial users : it 
especially strong in X-ray film, paper 
for photo-copying and cinema films, 
while Agfa does well with its colour 
^lms and cameras. (Agfacolour ranks 
second to Kodachrome in world-wide sales.) 
Surprisingly, Gevaert has been much the 
more successful in selling to the United 
States, perhaps because of its concentration 
on the commercial market; distribution for 
amateur-bought gdodf, involving advertising 
to make them known, is expensive in so big 
a country. Sharing the Gevaert sales 
organisation should help Agfa there, just as 
the merger will benefit both companies more 
equally in Europe. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

MACHINES PULL 

Pleasing Nobody 

Paris 

onday’s surrender by the owners of 
Machines Bull, the French elec¬ 
tronics company, to governmental direc¬ 
tives bringing about important changes in 
the company’s control and management 
after weeks of not so nebulous haggling has 
profoundly disturbed French industrial 
circles. They are wondering if the govern¬ 
ment’s total disregard for the wishes of 
Bull’s directors marks the beginning of a 
new line of government policy towards 
private enterprise reaching far beyond the 
Plan which has depended so far on em¬ 
pirical goodwill and not on pre-established 
principles. Even those who favour state 
economic intervention at the individual 
company level have been shocked at the way 
in which the state Caisse des Depots has 


been induced to take an interest in Bull 
even bigger than that Off he Ban^ue de 
Paris ami the two electronics Companies, 
Compagnie Generale de TSF and Cora- 
pagnie Generale d'Electricity. And the 
reorganisation of the company seems to 
have been carried out on a base that is not 
solid enough to convince supporters erf 
public intervention that this piece of rescue 
by state capital is anything more than 
throwing out a lifebelt to save a private 
company. 

Great difficulty is moreover being en¬ 
countered in finding a new .director 
general for the company; neither die 
TSF nor the CGE are anxious to risk 
their best men in so precarious a venture. 
Nor does the creation of an electronics 
group on an exclusively French basis 
appear particularly sound to those who 
accepted the scheme for social reasons; 
extensive dismissals may be expected from 
Bull’s staff during the next few months of 
reorganisation. 


severed represents their belief that in the 
present surge of world demand, fabrica¬ 
tors would quickly be driven into the 
open market for additional supplies—by 
strikes or political unrest in producing 
countries, or even by a scarcity caused by 
stockpiling as a precaution against such 
contingencies. Most labour agreements ^ 
the large United States mines and at the 
American-owned mines in Chile, run out 
about mid-ycar, while recent months have 
seen increasing political instability in and 
around the African producing countries. 
The large primary copper producers say 
that at present they arc filling orders for 
additional supplies from fabricators buy¬ 
ing under contract, as well as individual 
orders from users who are not, and they 
claim they can continue to do so even if 
industrial demand, continues at its recent 
strength, provided supplies are not dis¬ 
rupted and there is no undue stockpiling. 
But tli is remains an ever-present danger, 
and some producers darkly accuse dealers 
of aggravating it by a campaign- of fright¬ 
ening fabricators into hoarding 
The Rhodesian producers can now do 
little more thah hold their breath. It was 
orie thing to buy copper on the LME to 
support prices, but having now resold 
what they bought ort the exchange, they 
are unwilling to pour more of their preci¬ 
ous supplies into that market. By increas¬ 
ing their sales to fabricators in the past 
months to full capacity, the two groups 
have added about 100,000 tons to their 
annual offerings, and Anglo, American is 
, releasing almost another 100,000 tons 
"accumulated When it was curbing sales but 
not production. Only the large American 
producers, who &re still restricting sales to 
sbme extent, can now augment offeririgi' 
to meet the recent growth in the non- 
communist world's consumption from the 
1963 level of about 4 million tons. 


Who Prices Copper? 

S ince mid-January, the two major practice of selling direct to fabricators 

Rhodesian producers who supply most under long-term contract, while the suc- 

of Britain’s copper haye nobly held their cess of the producers’ support scheme in 

pripe at £236 a ton for ca$h wjrebars, last year’s sagging market so reduced hedg- 

while on the London Metal Exchange, ing that the volume of copper trading on 

dealers have been energetically bidding up the exchange declined to 187,000 tons, its 

their quotation to a seven-year peak of lowest since 1930. Yet in the excitement 

£255i. The gap reflects more than a dif- of the first seven weeks of this year the 

ferencc in judgment about copper^ inline- exchange’? turnover has already touched 

diate future; it marks, even more 60,600 tons. The evidence suggests 

importantly, the latest round ih a long strongly that nearly all of this represents 

struggle between metal traders and the copper churned about among dealers who 

world’s primary producers for domination are speculating that demand must eventu- 

of copper’s pricing mechanism. And since ally outrun even the additional supplies 

tpe natural advantage in a rising market producers have begun releasing this year, 

lies with the dealers, the outcome on the since stocks in LME warehouses, whose 

present occasion will be truly significant . level gives some indication of actual de- 
only if it is the producers* price that pre- liveries, have remained virtually stable the 

vails. The Anglo American Corporation past three months, 

arid the Rhodesian Selection Trust group 

of companies (as well as Union Minifcre /-copper traded on the LME comes 
du Haul .Katanga and the large American mainly from about a dozen British 

producers, who are similarly holding jtheir / secondary producers who refine the metal 
prices) will then "have"moved a consider- ' "Treat scrap, \vhile marginal supplies come 
able step towards even greater indepen- from fabricators returning occasional $ur- 
dence from .the London Mct#l E^ch^oger - - pluses „t6 the market. Even' in normal 
which is the only truly free copper market tubes, this is mainly a hedging market in 
in the -world. .. which copper deliveries are limited to 

'The interests of the’ large .primary cop- about 20 per cent of trading voiume ; in 

pd^producers and mcta l ^ speculative periods like the present, such 

inherently-of ^se d . ^’^he^pfoducers try deliveries dwindle to an even smaller pro- 

tp.aYfltifiL.undue- fluctuations which .jiut portion. The market’s main importance, 

weak mines out of business when,prices i^q^a bqiometer of the world .copper 

slump, and which drive customers tp rival pric^—besides of course those in the , three 

materials when prices soar. Dealers, by other fading bas^ metals ip which it deals, 

contrast, live on the turnover and spbeirfa- tin, lead and zinc. Indeed, until mid- 

tion generated by uncertainty, and their , January, the price of copper sold by the 
business has been hurt by the producers* large Rhodesian producers direct to fabri- 

stabHisation programmes.: copper stocks cators under contract was tied to the pre¬ 

in London Metal Exchange warehouses ,, yailing LME price at the time of delivery, 
have shrunk to about half their pre-war The dealers’ action in continuing to bid 
level because of the producers* growing up copper even after this price tie was 
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BUSINESSDINVESTMENT 

London's Sensitive Markets 


M omentarily, on Tuesday, the prime minister’s breezy 
optimism was communicated to the stock market: within 
hours the January trade figures had switched dealers’ attention 
abruptly back to the gathering evidence of economic strain. Ail 
eyes are now focused on the Chancellor’s right foot, anxiously 
awaiting the first twitch that might signify an imminent move 
from accelerator to brake. Retrospectively the fall in the markets 
since the first week in January, attributed at the time to sudden 
discovery of the intentions of Mr Harold Wilson, now looks like 
another example of the market’s sixth sense, although its nose this 
time seems to have been six weeks long, rather than six months. 
Yet it is debatable how bad for equity shares this week’s premoni¬ 
tions of economic restriction really are. If, as intended, these 
restrictions arc applied sufficiently early to allow expansion to 
proceed at a steady 4 per cent, then news that the economy is 
growing so strongly of its own accord is not necessarily bearish 
at all—for equities. 

Gilt-edged arc another matter, and this week’s slide can be 
categorised as rational rather than merely nervous. A fair amount 
of institutional selling took place on a market .already unsettled 
by weekend rumours of official concern about the balance of 
payments; the institutions concerned may well have been the 
clearing banks, whose make-up day fell this week. More serious 
signals appeared with the trade figures ; sterling weakened in the 
foreign exchange market and talk of an increase in Bank rate 
became more widespread. A parallel can be drawn with the con¬ 
ditions of February, i960. Then, as now, the curve of gilt-edged 
yields sloped steeply upward from the short to the medium dated 
maturities, expressing the market’s expectation of an increase in 
interest rates. Bank rate had then already been raised 1 per cent 
to 5 per cent, but what really shook the market was the authorities’ 
action in the gilt-edged market, in allowing prices to fall sharply 
before they intervened. 

From that time official policy in gilt-edged has been very slightly 
more positive in occasionally leading the market : but in recent 
weeks official policy has remained, controversially, roughly in 
neutral. The earlier acceptance of a steady fall in yields dis¬ 
appeared quite naturally with the market’s downturn in the 
autumn ; but there has been no real attempt to encourage this 
downward movement. Last week’s issue of the new tap stock, 
£500 million Funding 5} per cent 1978-80, had no cutting edge. 
At its nominal issue price of £96 10s. the stock offers redemption 
yields of £5 its. 7d. gross and £3 10s. net. The terms pitched 
the stock just on the level of the market for the gross yield, but 
rather below it for a standard rate taxpayer or insurance company ; 
and not surprisingly, after the market’s buffetings this week, 
virtually the whole issue must have been absorbed by official funds, 
and dealings closed on Thursday at a discount of 1 per cent. The 
market has interpreted the introduction of a new tap stock of this 
particular length as a straightforward replacement of the existing 
medium tap, the £400 million Exchequer 4i% 1976-78. Since 
its issue last April most of this issue has flowed into private hands; 
but only a small part of the September issue of the short tap stock, 
the £500 million Exchequer 4!% 1968 is believed to have been 
sold. The gilt-edged market broke fairly soon after that issue was 
announced and the Government broker has so far shown little 
inclination to chase prices downwards. At the same time a substan¬ 
tial part of the two s/.ocks maturing in May, amounting to £779 
million, has been absorbed into the official coffers. 


The big question now is whether the authorities will continu 
their policy of non-involvement even when their general economi 
policy has swung clearly to restraint. If the Chancellor is indeei 
anxious to convert the present excessive pace of boom into 
rate of steady but still considerable expansion, a further ris 
in medium and long term rates should suit his purpose. On thi 
reckoning, the shorter dated stocks would appear at least relativel 
safer for institutional new money. These stocks have participate* 
in the general falls in recent weeks, as some institutional buyin; 
has largely been offset by selling from the discount houses, ata 
anxious to “ shorten life.” The real cause for doubt here is no 
so much a rise in Bank rate, which as the chart shows, is alread 
substantially discounted in current yields on the short-dated bonds 
but the possibility of more energetic attempts by the governmen 
broker to make his tap in the 1968s start flowing. 


A s Throgmorton Street this week has hesitantly recognised, tt 
adverse influences oirgilt-edged are much more clear cut tha 
those on equities. Current depression in the equity market ht 
been attributed to a number of causes appearing in steady successio 
since the turn of the year. First came the talk of price controls t 
part of a national incomes policy ; then the proposal to abolis 
resale price maintenance, then Mr Wilson’s speeches, and no< 
doubts about the viability of the boom. Using hindsight it secnr 
clear that the reactions to the first two influences were overdo™ 
How serious are the other two? 

Just as an economic boom cannot be stimulated overnight ncithi 
can one be stopped. Both consumer spending and company profii 
are on a rising trend right now and are unlikely to be drasticall 
affected by any precautionary increase in Bank rate, long ten 
interest rates, or even moderate increases in taxation. Indeed 
could be argued that things would be worse all round if precai 
tionary action were delayed unduly and again took the form of to 
much, too lare. Companies reporting over the next eight month 
or so are likely to show to the full the increases in profits resultin 
from the shift to near capacity working. Yet it would be dangerou 
to assume that this kind of increase can continue for companies a 
a whole. In 1960-61, the rise in company profits had tapered ol 


How Yields Have Moved 


Gross Redemption Ytekl 
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while before Mr Sfelwyn Lloyd's little budget. The real 
;dy for the equity market it to allow itself to be persuaded by a 
idy stream 0f excellent company results that such sharp increases 
profits can necessarily continue. In general, once a company has 
ched full capacity working, further advances in profits can be 
)Ught about,only in three ways; by increasing prices (with the 
itable official kickback if the practice becomes widespread); by 
installation of new capacity, which involves delay ; or by more 
dent working methods, a field which many companies have 
iughed thoroughly in the past two or three years. Even without 
deflationary government measures company profits will not go 
rising at their present pace. 

Nor are the politics of the market quite as depressing as investors 
e convinced themselves. The Labour Party’s ■ taxation proposals 
too brtprecise to allow detailed re-evaluation of the prospects 
individual shares, fiowever it does seem at this stage that the 
;ct has been over-hasty in its reaction. It is improbable that ah 
snpanies will suffer; Anell round increase in the burden of profits 
x payable by companies would in practice mean different dungs 
r different oompanfes, even without the proposed discrimination 
favour of retained profits. Many companies in the past for 
ample have had no difficulty in passing pn these increases to their 
istomers; if is often forgotten that the rate of profits tax has 
:cn increased from io per cent to 15 per cent in the last four 
ars, without visible disaster to companies. The investor would 
crcfore do well to seek out those companies wh^re this will be 
iicst, either through the absence of foreign competition or excess 
parity in a particular industry. Building and contracting firms 
>k obvious candidates and shares in hotel and catering companies 
)uld also deserve attention. On the other hand those companies 
posed to foreign competition are the very sectors of the economy 
at Mr Wilson has indicated would be assisted, by reducing the 
)crative rates of taxation, by further capital allowances or in other 
iys. Similarly although companies in the financial sector—hanks, 
surance companies, investment trusts and property companies— 
oi’Jd suffer from the introduction of a higher rate of tax on disr 
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tributed profits or higher rates of total company ta£ without being 
able to pass on the burden in the form of higher* prices, it 15 Just 
these companies, highly geared as they are, that would gain most 
frtan an acceleration o£ rhe pace of inltation (even in a suppressed 
form), which might occur. Thus it is too soon to be sure that the 
measures proposed so far would be an unmitigated evil for the 
equity market. What must be taken into account however is that the 
accession of a Labour government is likely to produce a change in 
climate, so that for a given pattern of economic expectations a 
higher earnings yield would be considered “ right ” than if the 
Conservatives were returned. Bearing in mind the sort of company 
results the market can look forward to over the next nine months 
or so, the medium term prospect for the equity market, whatever 
rhe outcome of the election, may not be as bleak as some pessimistic 
sellers, acting in narrow markets, have managed to make it appear. 
But politics for the moment are likely to play a major part in the 
level of share prices. 

In the short term the behaviour of the msritutions will beiihpor- 
tant, A fundamental law of the stock exchange nowadays is that 
the institutions have an increasing flow of new money for which the 
stock exchange provides the only satisfactory outlet. A neglected 
element in the weakness of both the equity and gilt-edged in recent 
weeks is the heavy flow, of new issues towards the end of last year, 
which not only sated institutional appetites but caused sopic con¬ 
gestion in the market. The institutions have bought little in recent 
weeks and there are stiU calls on new issues of about £75,million 
to be paid by April. But before long they will take the plunge. 
Aitd the odds are that they will be buying equities rather than long 
or medium dated gilt-edged. Nor do overseas markets fcdld many 
attractions for them. With the dollar premium at its, present levels 
the American market, in its present speculative mood, does not 
appear enticing with the possible exception of railroad Stocks while 
the Australian market has been rising continuously for over a year. 
The fall in giU-edged may have further to go before the summer ; 
but another tap on the equity barometer may presage a less depress¬ 
ing spring and summer than many investors are expecting* 


GUAR 

Half Throttle 

Dor Jaguar to show an increase of only the chairman, reported^ last March—half 

^ 8 " 0 m trading profit in the year to way through the financial year—the opti^ 

July, with the net profit d 9Wn by 9% raistic tenor of his remarks suggested that 

£1,235,000, was hardly expected in profits shoud be substantially better; 

1 should have been a good year for so did the potential benefits from the re- 

company. When Sir william Lyons, organisation that had followed, the purchase 
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of Daimler and full production of the Mark 
xo. There had been signs that this model 
was nor selling as well as Jaguar had ex¬ 
pected, especially in the United ^States—the 
market for which it had been designed- 
while its bulk made its appeal in Britain 
rather limited. The introduction of the S 
type last autumn may have been hastened to 
ml the gap, though output ihay not be large 
enough this year to make a big contribution 
to profits. Whatever the'reason, Jaguar 
toissed out on the /ifdB carboom: add now 
it ; has to face more competition from 
Rover. -1 

Despite the results, the board took this 
occasion to relax its iron grip on the com¬ 
pany's profit! though not on control: the 
dividend was raised from 20% to 25%, and 
a one-for-one scrip issue of non-voting ‘‘A” 
ordinary shares will be'made. What the 
return may prove to be next year is thus 
more uncertain than usual; there are the 
results of Coventry Qimax to be" added In 
next year, too; with the continual additions 
to the company’s interests, Jaguar is no 
longer the specialist ^concern it was in the 
days when profits were rocketing. The 
market gave belated recognition to these 
changed circumstances when the results 
were announced; the “A” shares fell 
13s. 3d. to &os. 9d. to yield 11% on earn¬ 
ings but still only 1.5% on dividend. 
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BRITIS H SHOE 


The Shoe Pinches 


J ust how weak is the position of a group 
of minority shareholders owning no 
more than 18% of the shares in a 
company which is itself the subsidiary of 
another company? More light may soon be 
shed on this thorny subject in the next few 
months for if seems that a number of 
institutional shareholders in Mr Charles 
Clore’s British Shoe Corporation are to 
resist the proposals to eliminate the 
minority shareholdings by an exchange of 
their shares for new shares in his holding 
company, Sears Holdings. Not only are 
the terms considered inadequate, but impor¬ 
tant questions of principle are involved, in 
that the minority will effectively be denied 
any opportunity to reject die proposals, 
apart from an appeal to the Court. 

Shareholders are offered nine non-voting 
Sears “ A *• shares for ten BSC shares. With 
Sears “A” at 2$s. 9d., the offer is worth 
233. 2id. against the BSC pre-bid price of 
2is. 9d. The offer contains new informa¬ 
tion about the 1963 profits and future 
prospects for both BSC and Sears which 
suggest that the BSC shares were under¬ 
valued in the market, in relation to those of 
Sears. The directors now reveal that BSC 
pre-tax profits for 1963 are estimated to be 
£7.6 million against 1962*5 £6 million, while 
Sears* pre-tax profits “ were not greatly in 
excess” of those for 1962, namely £ 9.9 
million^ Since these Sears profits include 
the whole of BSCs profits, it emerges that 
Sears non-shoe profits have fallen a further 
£1.6 millions, after the £1 million setback 
in 1962. For BSC profits there are “ pros¬ 
pects of continued improvement over the 
future years, but the rate of progress, in any 
event, will be slower than in 1963.” Sears 
non-shoe profits should show “ a substantial 
increase ” in 1964, “ with continued growth 
thereafter.” 

Against this background BSC holders are 
being offered shares giving a 50 per cent 
increase in dividend income but, on the 
basis of 1963 profits as estimated, they will 
be exchanging earnings per BSC share of 
1.55s. for earnings of 1.43s. Nor is this alL 
For in view of the contrast over the last 
three years between the performance of the 
shoe side with the non-shoe side of the 
group, it is reasonable for the minority to 
require higher Sears earnings per share in 
exchange for BSC earnings. 

Unfortunately, certain other aspects of 
the offer, apart from the terms, are equally 
disturbing. For example, the normal 
method of buying out a minority is for the 
majority shareholder to make an offer; if 
nine-tenths of the minority accept, the 
offeror can then compulsorily acquire the 
remainder at that price. This method is not 
being used here. Instead, a special resolu¬ 
tion for a reduction of capital is to be pro¬ 
posed (for which a 75% majority is 
required) and the reduction will need to be 
confirmed by the Court. The use of the 


reduction of capital procedure to expro¬ 
priate a minority raises serious questions 
of principle in the field of company law. 
There is in fact a considerable body of case 
law arising from various occasions in the 
past when majorities have tried to acquire 
minority holdings compulsorily, using 
methods, or in circumstances, other than 
those provided for in the Companies Act. 

The sensible thing now would be for Mr 
Charles Clore and the dissentients to agree 
satisfactory terms and then for an offer to 
the minority to be made in the usual way. 
And since the British Shoe shares carry 
voting rights, would it not be more reason¬ 
able for voting shares to be offered in 
exchange ? Perhaps Mr Clore’s new mer¬ 
chant banking associates can persuade him 
to see the errors of his way. 

BUXTED CHICKEN 

Counting Chickens ... 

A s expected Nitrovit bumped up its bid 
(and at the same time its share price) 
in the latest round of the broiler battle. 
After a rise of 2s. 9d. to 14s. 9d. in the price 
Of Nitrovit shares in the space of two days 
at the end of last week, the Nitrovit directors 
added an extra is. cash to their share for 
share bid to boost it above the Spillers 
sponsored all cash bid from the Ross Group 
of 15s. At the same time they announced 
that they had received acceptances suffi¬ 
cient, together with the shares Nitrovit 
owns and the holdings of the Buxted 
directors, to bring the total to over 50% 
of the Buxted equity. The Buxted directors 
have said that while they are prevented by 
the agreement with Spillers from accepting 
the Nitrovit offer in respect of almost all 
of their one third stake, they will vote in 
support of Nitrovit at general meetings. 
Presumably to encourage the seemingly 
stiff considerable numbers of uncommitted 
Buxted shareholders, Nitrovit announced 
on Thursday considerable boardroom 
changes including the appointment of the 
Buxted chairman ana the managing 
director as Nitrovit directors. 

The Ross and Spillers reaction to the 
Nitrovit claim of a controlling interest was 
still to press on with the bid but not to 
declare it unconditional unless it is accepted 
by more than 50% of the Buxted shares 
including the ordinary shares held by 
Spillers, which will not accept in respect of 
its holding unless there are sufficient 
acceptances to give Ross, with the Spillers 
10% stake, a controlling interest If this 
is not achieved Spillers will have to consider 
what to do with its shares. 

One thing is certain ; it will not accept 
the Nitrovit offer, but since the policy dis¬ 
agreements with the Buxted-Nitrovit 
management are deep-rooted it might 
be prepared to cut its losses (it bought 
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its stake at 22s. 6d.) and sell 
the market at around the current 
of 15s. 3d. This would, of co 

release the present tied holdings oi 
Buxted directors. Spillers has made 
that the proposals put forward fqr 
integration of Buxted and Nitrovit inv< 
the raising of substantial funds ” a 
which it did not support. In view o 
substantial net overdrafts in the 
balance sheets of both Buxted and Nit 
uncommitted Buxted shareholders 
hardly view the future of the merged j 
with much confidence. Already ]the 
of Nitrovit shares is back to 14s. and Bi 
holders, with only a slim prospect of 
the share plus cash offer succeeding, st 
sell their shares in the market. 

HALL-THERMOTANK 

Free As Air 

T he results of HaU-Thcrmotank, 
refrigeration, air-conditioning am 
manufacturing group, in which P. & 0 
a sizeable stake, came as a disappoint 
to the stock market in spite of an inc 
in dividend from 11$-% to 124 %. 

shares, which had risen from 8s. 3d 
year to 14s. 6d., fell to 13s. 3d. befor 
covering to 13s. 9d. 

Excluding the new acquisition, S 
Manufacturing, pre-tax profits of the g 
for the year ended last September 
marginally lower than the previous 
The reason appears to have been noi 
might have been expected—the recessi< 
the shipbuilding industry where 
recently Hall-Thermotank found hal 
work, but the interruption to industrial 
commercial building caused by bad we; 
plus further losses by the US subsi< 
Thermotank Inc. Results from other < 
seas subsidiaries showed a general impi 
ment. 

But it was Searle, making heat tra 
products used in refrigeration and air a 
tioning installations, that saved the day 
fortunately the terms of the share exch 
acquisition In November, 1962, were 
that total group earnings have impn 
Pre-tax profits were up bv £186,00 
£1,139,060 and net profits by £ 114,0c 
£545,000. Ignoring tax rebate and sp 
expenses incurred in the acquisition at 
issuing preference capital, earnings 
share are up from 2ii% to 24-}%, gi 
cover of just under twice for the incrc 
dividend. 

The current year’s prospects sboul 
brighter. The loss-making American 
sidiary has been sold ; the marine refrij 
tion and air-conditioning side shoulc 
benefiting from the boomlet in UK 1 
building, and the lift manufacturing 
should be helped—if the weather hoi 
by the current expansion in building, 
provisions of the Offices, Shops and Rai 
Premises Act should also bring in extra 1 
ness. Certainly the stock market is 1 
mistic. Even after their fall the share* 
on a 4.5 % dividend-yield and 8.9% earr 
yield. 




IHI Equipment— 

For Efficient, 
Continuous-Sequence 
Material Handling 

IHI is expertly geared to meet the ever-increasing demands of 
modern industry for lower production costs through the safe, 
quick and economical handling of materials. IHI equipment ises- 
pecially designed to handle material every step of the way, from 
the time it is stacked from the material source, conveyed, to 
its being loaded aboard the ship—and vice versa. 

This equipment is part of IHI’s integrated project engineering 
service, covering every phase of industrial production from re¬ 
search and design to the manufacture and installation of all 
types of material handling equipment such as conveyors, 
i loaders, unloaders, stackers and reclaimers. Consulting and 
operating service are also provided by the company's staff of 
highly skilled engineers. 

Besides the production of material handling equipment, the 
diversified activities of IHI also include the production of ships, 
gates, iron and steel mills, paper mills, chemical plants, power 
generating plants, etc. Consult IHI today. 

IHI 

khikawapma-Harim Heavy Industrie? Co., Ltd. T*k^ Jepee 

Cables: IHICO TOKYO telex : TK 2232 
Iwtei Office: Audrey House, 5-7, Houndsdltdi Cables: WIOO LONDON 
Utter Offlees: New York, San Francisco .Dflsseldorf, Rio de Janeiro, Johannes¬ 
burg, New Delhi, Calcutta, Karachi, Djakarta, Hong Kong and Singapore 


r 

{ SE8TETNER DUPLICATORS (B.8.O.) LTD 
I Gestetner House, 210 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

| Pints* let me have, without obligation , details of the S€€ type 5 

{ C.OMPANY. 

| ADDRESS. 

| for the attention of Mr. 

L_ 

No businessman can afford to ignore this coupon 
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P25 



This coupon will bring delalls 
of tht moot odvoncod otoncll 
duplicator avor mod#.. • 
the new Geetetner 368 type S. 

Now, the fantastic scope of the Geitetner 
process Is extended stiH further. The new 
machine hae all the automatic features which 
Geatetner hava developed over the years, plus 
a newly-designed feed mechanism of unequalled 
refinement, operating with printing-press 
precision to give a degree of accuracy never before 
achieved on a stencil duplicator. Now, In addition 
to the whole range of general office printing, 
one machine can alto handle exacting systems 
and multiple-run work which was hitherto 
beyond the reach of any low-coat duplicating 
process. Hare Is full duplicating capability 
for tha modern office . Be among the first to 
have the full story. The coupon Mil bring you 
full details. Plaase use it 


GESTETNER 366 



Oeetetner Duplicators (B.S.O.) Ltd., 

Geetetner House, 210 Euston Road. London. N.W.1. 
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FfSONS 


Go West , Old Mart 


T m: rcccm Harry of Fisotls’s activity is 
less arbitrary than it seems. A 
chemicals group. National Polychemkalft 
Division, was bought from American 
Bihrite Rubber f<jr $7 last mynili 

and immediately afterwards the company 
aonounced the acquisition of the Lee Patten 
seed companies, also in America, for 
$600,000. Then a new International Divi¬ 
sion, which is to handle all of Fisons’s over¬ 
seas activities, was formed. And this week 
it rnade a bid of £i.im for Fulford-Vita- 
pointe, a privately-owned British coftlpafty 
that makes proprietary chemists' goods. 
A first look supplies sunpfo foasons fo? 
these ihbVes. PofyehcmiUttls ihakes blowing 
agents—chemicals that blow the holes into 
sponge rubbers and plastics—which are 
also a speciality of Whiffen Brothers, a 
Fisons subsidiary in Britain of about the 
same size. Bach company can contribute 
to the other’s knowledge of their main pro¬ 
ducts ; Whiffens also has special expertise 
in the thantdw^ure cof the hate material, 
hydrazine* and Poiychcmfcal* certain 
spe&lW; resins, The seed companies 
will pffv^e Fiepfis with an outlet tat borti- 
which already account for 
half their sabs, Moreover> Amcrica is the 
largeat market in for these 

speebdbed cfapmicals, a growing one 
f ot IkNUcifitural prtwucts. In Britain, 
Fulfo^Vitapointe rafc enable Fisons to 
expand Its drug intemts. 

But there are better reasons why Fisons 
should step ont to this way. Basically it 
is a fertiliser company—these account for 
about tafo-thirds of its sales—and the great 
speed of its growth (turnover up by four 
times since 1948 ; capital employed up by 
five times) has bear almost entirely in this 
field, where it is in a dominating position, 
holding just under 40% of compound 
fertiliser sales. But competition has been 
slicing into profit margins over the last five 
years, and the tompatxy has had tq invest 
heavily (£12 million at Immingham alone) 
in an attempt to regain them. Further¬ 
more, holding such a large share of com¬ 
pound sales, it provides a target for other 


PAPER BULLETIN 

A quarterly publication of the EIU provides 
an objective analysis of the U,K. paper and 
board market for paper makers, users, stock¬ 
brokers and advertising agencies. Trends in 
supply, demand and prices are examined in 
detail, and a comprehensive statistical appendix 
gives production and trade figures for the U.K. 
and the major raw material producing countries. 

The latest issue includes reports on Italy’s 
Pulp and Paper Industry and on ITospccts in 
the Paper Using Industries. 

Between Bulletins, monthly news-sheets give 
the latest details concerning U.K. production, 
lmpons^nd market developments. 

Furth er detm'U JrMp: 

THE mvow INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer Home 27 St James's Place London SIT1 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 




Given this structure, and the existence 
of overseas outbte—mainly concentrated 
in the Commonwealth—Fisons’s moves can 
be put into better perspective. In the&r 
highly competitive days there arc two,, 
ways of making^money in the chemical 
industry: efficient production of com¬ 
modity chemicab bh * large scale and con¬ 
centration oni-patentable, specialised 
products. Fisonjs If Roping to make the most 
profit possible In a static fertiliser market 
through vertical integration and large scale 
production mainly at lmntihgham. But 
commodity markets provide a free for all 
O' ail ” being the giants) and the lusher 
markets are only to be found behind patent 
or trademark protection. The purchases in 
America are aimed at making the most of its 

K dalitics, the blowing agents through 
5tt&cmicals and a variety of pesticides, 
insecticides and other horticultural products 
through the seed companies. In Fisons’s 
other overseas markets, the use of fertilisers 
is less developed and the company can hope 
for growth in their sales (where growth in 
Britain has slowed down) as well as outlets 
for the more sophisticated products. Buy¬ 
ing Putford-Vitapointe gives Fisons another 
foothold in the chemists’ shops, where the 
proprietary nature of the goods, which in¬ 
clude the hair conditioner, provides a sort 
of specialisation and 44 patent ” protection. 
The company’s dependence on fertilisers 
will in this way bd f lessened, its return on 
capital (last year grots return was 8.7 per 
cent) improved, and prospects of future 
growth made more alive. , But not quite 
yet. These investments need some digest¬ 
ing and the Immingham project will not be 
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CKHnplet^d until 1967. The haul will fc 
long one, but it may be worth waiting 
In any event the restoration of the 1% 
in the dividend made in 1962 should be v 
much sooner?and on th$ basis of the 
yea* 1 * 10% payment the £1 shares 
40$. 9<1 (against a 19$3 tow of 28s, 6d.) j 
yield an above average ^%. jh? fa 
deals. underline the mvesnti 




XVJil'iSiL 



in Smoke—Jutt 


I t looks as 

ItetVfly pi_ _ 

cigarettes, which In |hei 
months have capt ^ ^ ^ - 
the market, have 
on group profits. 


m 

m 


tssy, 

iff a si_ _ _ 

to make a full imp 
This week’s full rep 


and accounts from Imps show mm m 
year ended last October, when UK d$ 
ette sales rose by 4.8%, grow trading P 
fits rose bv only ai% to £a3.2 milii 
Although the company had the benefit 
nearly £0.5 jpil^oti reduction in intej 
diarges, thi^fas morc tbfn offset by 1 
£r million, increase tat^^ation «>.• 
There; was some impraWtofent in the 
tribution from subsidiaries—rather m< 


in die wholesaling and retailing of toba< 
goods "than In paper-and board maki 
where competition is Intense—and the / 
million ■Goldcrf Wonder Crisp* Comp; 
experienced a , fct substantial iugrease” 
Sales (shareholders hr-Smlths Crisiw pic; 
. nofo) and has at last made a ) 1 small prof 
-But heavy promotional cbscs id breaking ii 
the London market could well mean anot! 
loss in the current year. 

Once again, it is left to taps’ im 
ments tp make the running. Dividend 
creases from British-American Tobai 
(Imp^ has a 284 % stake) and from Gallo! 
(36I %) and a dividend from the ne\ 
acquired 1 5 % interest in Bunzi.Pulp 
Paper were the chief reasons for the 
rise in mvestmeift Income td £8.4 million 
sufficient to pay over half the Imps’ sh; 
holders’ dividends. Investment income 
receive a sharp boost this year since 
is reducing the disparity between its 
terims and final dividends. Although d 
versely there will be a sharp fall in 1964- 
As it was, total group pre-tax profits 
1962-63 were up from £30.6 million 
£31.7 million and earnings from 27}* 
29 Vi >, giving 1.9 times cover for the 
forecast I 5 i % dividend. This is a fractio 
increase from the equivalent of 15% pi 
for the last four years. 

However, seasoned Imps’ investors' 
of course, tpm to the balance sheet to 
whether the slow striptease of the grod 
hidden Assets has proceeded a stage furtj 
this year. Alas, no more veils appear 
have been lifted. Quoted trade inve 
(which exclude Finlay, the retail 
cooist chain, now a wholly owned 
sidiary) have risen in market value 1 
million to £130 million (or ,29s. a 
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while the unquoted investments are still in 
at the directors’ July, 1962, valuation of 
[i2\ million (3s. a share). These include 
a 50% stake in Mardon International, the 
paper and board group, and a stake in the 
Mol ins cigarette machinery makers. On 
this basis total net assets per share—in 
spite of a million increase in net over¬ 
draft to £40 million—work out at 6is. a 
share. 

Couple this with, at the price of 40s., a 
dividend yield of over 7^°,, and an earn¬ 
ings yield of 143% and it seems sufficient 
Compensation for Imps’ history of slow 
growth plus the perennial cancer/cigarette 
scares. The outgoing chairman, Mr 
R. S. W. Clarke, is reserving his comments 
on the current year until the annual meet¬ 
ing on March 17th; meanwhile investors 
who reckon an increase in tobacco duty un- 
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likely in an election-year budget, might con¬ 
sider the merits of a blue-chip high-yieldcr 
with substantial cover to protect it from 
Labour’s threatened distributed profits tax. 

In Brief . . . 

Britain’s first £10 note to be issued 
since 1943 is being put into circulation this 
week and, like the new fiver issued a year 
ago, its design is likely to dismay not 
merely forgers, but also those who had 
hoped for greater simplicity and even a 
touch of elegance. The obverse resembles 
the fiver, except for the brown and mauve 
tinting and a languishing Britannia ; the 
reverse shows a Hon entangled in paper 
streamers, with <fc Ten Pounds ” emerging 
from his mouth like a balloon caption in 
a comic strip. The new £10 note is the 
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last in the new series introduced with the 
present £1 note four years ago. Ten 
million £10 notes are being printed, equal 
to about 4 per cent of the total value of 
notes in circulation; of the remainder, 4 
per cent are 10s notes, 40 per cent £1 notes, 
and 49 per cent are now fivers. In addition, 
there remain in circulation a few £20, £50, 
£100, £500 and £1,000 notes, all of them 
at least 21 years old and none at present 
due to be reissued. 

MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage calculations on page 758 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and oversea* stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pages 756 and 


APPOINTMENTS 


For further announcements see fa^es 751, 752 and 753 



SENIOR 

FINANCE ASSISTANT 


BBC requires a qualified accountant to head Finance Section 
of Television Programme Planning Department. This section is 
concerned wirh the control ol dncet expenditure on programmes 
for BBC 1 and BBC 2. 

Applicants should have had experience in the organisation 
and administration of a complex operation ami in estimating and 
control of costs. 

Senior Finance Assistant's duties bring him into contact with 
staff throughout the Television Service and require that he should 
take ah informed interest in programme and production problems. 

Preferred age, between 30 and 35. 

Salary £2,075 (possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £2.675 max. p.a. 

Requests for application forms and further particulars 
(enclosing addressed foolscap envelope and quoting reference 
64.Cj.l06 F.cU should reach Appointments Office 1 . Hi"oadutstaig 
House. London. W.l. within five days. 


STATISTICIAN 


y HE CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED requires 
* a well qualified Statistician to establish and take charge 
of a Section at its Head Office in Manchester, which will 
Undertake research into the application of mathematical 
statistics to its large Motor Insurance portfolio. 


Applicants should have a good Degree in Statistics or 
equivalent qualification and several years* experience of practical 
statistical work in industry or commerce. Experience with 
computers would be advantageous. 


The post is permanent and pensionable. Commencing salary 
according to qualifications and experience but not less than 
£1,500 per annum on scale rising to at least £2,000 per annum. 


Applications should be addressed to : 

The Personnel Officer, 

Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd., 
Miller Street, Manchester 4. 



OPPORTUNITIES 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

The British Group of a large international organisation requires 
a number of qualified Accountants (Chartered, Certified or Cost 
and Works) or men with university degrees. They should be 
between 22 and 33 years of age. 

r lhcsc opportunities occur through the need to provide for 
expansion and future replacement of retiring executives. 

Modern systems of Management Accountancy including 
budgetary control, standaid costing and computer techniques 
are used and the Group is in the torefront with dynamic 
application of new techniques. 

The Group of companies, employing over 30.000, is engaged 
in many branches of electronic and electrical engineering 
including lamps, valves, semiconductors, domestic apparatus, 
electronic equipment, medical apparatus, etc., and has factories 
in Scotland anti the North and South of England including the 
London area. 

Successful applicants may be expected to spend the first two 
or three years in various parts of the Organisation including 
a limited period on the Continent gaining specialised knowledge 
in the Adminisuation of specific products, factories, selling 
organisation and central departments, in order to fit them for 
future executive appointments which will be appropriate to 
the individual. 

Interested applicants should write, giving full details of age, 
qualification, past experience and preference, if any, of final 
location, to the Personnel Officer, Philips Electrical Industries 
Ltd., W'uddon House. Stafford Road, Croydon, Surrey. 



SOdtiTE FINANCIERS 

groups nt 

IMPORTARTES BARQUES EUROPEERNES ET AMERICAIRES 

RECHERCHE 

L1CENCIFAE) EN PHARMAC1E 

(011 experience comparable) 
environ 30 a ns. 

Notions 6conomie et compt. 

Pour trwaux analyse financier! 

Mir soucl&i pharmaccuticiues europeennett. 

FPaneaii, anglau noccssa.rcs. AUcmand soufrjitablc. 

Residence PARIS. Displacements. Rcimpieraaon cn rapport, 
tnvover C,V. munascrji a Boa. 17S>3. 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 

GENERAL EXPANSION IN CENTENARY YEAR 
VALUE OF INVISIBLE EXPORTS TO BRITISH TRADE 


The Annual Genera! Meeting of National and 
Grindlays Bank Limited will be held 1 on April 
2nd at 26, Bishopsgate, London, EC2. 

The following is the statement of the Chair¬ 
man, The Right Hon. Lord Aldington, PC, 
KCMG, CBE, DSO, circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year 1963: — 

It is my privilege to report to you upon the 
Bank's Centenary Year. But before I do so 
I want to place op record the thanks of your 
Directors to Mr J. K. Midlie for the purpose¬ 
ful leadership with which he guided the Bank's 
afiairs so successfully as Chairman for close on 
1$ years, until he retired from the diair on, 
December 3i, 1963, 

Some idea of the size of the task thru this 
Bank accomplished under his leadership—and 
s#me indication of his wide understanding, 
foresight and courage—can be gained from these 
fdv figures. In 1946 when he became Chairman 
ottr deposits were £62 million, they are now 
j£ 2S3 million; our advances were £13 million, 
they are now £160 million ; we had 29 branches 
ifl, 1946, we now have 163. And during these 
lft years most of the territories in which we 
operate have experienced a rate of political, social 
ajfcd economic development that would have 
surprised our founders. Wc cannot expect that 
the challenge to us in these important overseas 
countries will grpw less formidable in the future, 
and the Bank will always be grateful to Mr J. K. 
Michic for the example he has set. 

I am greatly strengthened in seeking to main¬ 
tain the high standard of my predecessor by 
having as my Deputy, Mr Ronald Mann, and we 
are both fortunate indeed in our colleagues who 
form the Board—and happy that Mr Michic has 
agreed to remain one of them. 

You will have read that in October last we 
appointed Mr G. T. Gillespie as a Director, 
The Bank's custom has been that the General 
Manager who attends of course all Board 
Meetings In that capacity should not formally be 
a Director. We departed from the custom since 
we wished specially to recognise Mr Gillespie's 
services to the Bank and to mark them in the 
Centenary Year. After our General Meeting at 
his own request he reaches the end of a most 
distinguished career in our management. We 
hope that you will share our wish that he may 
serve as a Director for many years, and our 
delight that he and Mrs Gillespie have recovered 
so well from the injuries they received from the 
bomb thrown at Aden Airport in December last. 

He will be succeeded as head of the Manage¬ 
ment by Mr H. D. Cayley with Mr K. Crawfurd 
as his deputy. For some time the Genera] 
Management of the Bank has been larger than 
the nomenclature of the appointments indicated. 
We have therefore decided to rename the 
appointments Qiief General Manager and 


BANK’S QUALITY OF SERVICE 
LORD ALDINGTON’S REVIEW 

Deputy Chief General Manager. You are beifig 
asked to approve consequential alterations in the 
Articles of Association. 

THE ACCOUNTS 

The consolidated balance sheet continues to 
show a general expansion in our business. Total 
assets at December 51st last were £356,915,796. 
It will be noted that we have changed our 
practice this year to accord with that of leading 
hanks in the world and have included fox the 
flrsit time an amount pf £59,874,545 for Con¬ 
firmed Credits, Guarantees and Endorsements. 
Without that figure our assets are about £20 
ipfllion higher than they were in December 1962. 

Profits at £679,318 ate not as high as in 1962, 
but the increase that year, as my predecessor 
stated, did not arise from our overseas operations. 
I am glad to be able Ijo report that our profits 
from our widely spread banking overseas were 
higher this year than last t 

Out of the year’s profits the sum of £150,000 
has been placed to Reserve Fund which, when 
taken with the consolidated carry forward, is 
now a little more than our issued capital. 

The half-yearly dividend proposed is un¬ 
changed at 7 per cent making 14 per cent for the 
year. 

NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS FINANCE AND 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 

As last year the profit £29,301 has been 
retained in the subsidiary company and is in¬ 
cluded in the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account. 

During the year the Finance and Develop¬ 
ment Corporation's capital was increased by the 
issue of 500,000 new shares of £1 each fully 
paid. In addition the Finance arid Development 
Corporation's resources were increased by 
borrowing outside the Bank. The fixed term 
loans granted in these last fifteen years have been 
of benefit to our overseas customers in the public 
and private sector and we believe also a lasting 
advantage to the economics of their countries. 

EXPORTERS' REFINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

In its second year the Exporters’ Refinance 
Corporation made a small profit. Its turnover 
is increasing at a healthy rate as new exporting 
customers make use of its services and new 
facilities are developed to help export. 

INDIA 

The action by the Government and the 
country to marshal the resources necessary to 
meet the challenge from China included an un¬ 
precedented budget and strict control over credit. 
The rate of growth in the economy has betn 


slower in the past two years than iti the years o 
the first two Plans. But there were dear sign 
in the latter half of 1963 of more expansion^ 
policies. 

Money conditions have varied. more that 
normally. In the first quarter of 1963 mone] 
was exceedingly short and the inter-bank cai 
rate reached 61 per cent. By the middle of th< 
year- that rate had fallen to under I per cen 
for a short period and it remained at a fairh 
easy level until December when taxation pay 
meats pushed it up to about 5 per cent. 

It is not my intention to try to analyse India’ 
economic problems or her progress in solving 
them. But it would be a mistake to let th< 
period of slower growth, perhaps better caller 
a period of consolidation, blind us to encourag 
ing factors of great importance, not least tfa 
steady rise in export earnings which will be om 
of the principal keys to India’s prosperity. 

This Bank will always wish to play its pan 
in financing India’s exports new and old as iu 
have in financing the export of her main crops 
for these last hundred years. We welcome the 
creation by the Government of India of the new 
Export Credit and Guarantee Corporation 
Limited. 

A high level of industrial investment although 
financed partly by foreign loans inevitably puts a 
further strain on the banks when money con¬ 
ditions are tight. The Industrial Development 
Bank which is to be created shortly following 
legislation will greatly help in this respect. 

In 1963 if we had not been able to increase 
our deposits through the new branches and by 
our drive for an increase in savings accounts, 
should not have been able to go so far to meet 
the demands made upon us for industrial 
development 

Under the new banking legislation, we have to 
increase our holding of- Government securities 
hi India quite substantially before September 
16, 1964. This is bound to affect our ability to 
lend, and our earning power, unless we gain 
our share of increased deposits. 

I have full confidence in £he Bank's ability to 
help in India's future development and in the 
wish of our friends in India that we should do so. 

PAKISTAN 

I have the same feelings about oui* ability to 
help in Pakistan's future and about our position 
there. The rate of industrial expansion and the 
volume of exports generally are important 
factors for us to watch. Both were satisfactory 
in 1963. And it is encouraging to know of the, 
increase in last year’s wheat and sugar crop? 
of the expected increase in the 1963-64 rice crop 

The finance of cotton and jute exports, an 
their manufactures, remains of particular 1111 nl 
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Driance to us. Cotton exports in 1962-63 were 
most double the yearbefore. Raw Jute he¬ 
arts at the end of 1963 $eent to be rust below 
ic levd of a year earlier, but exports of jute 
uuiufactured goods were higher. 

Foreign private investment will continue to 
: welcomed in industries where large capital 
id high technical skill is involved. 

The policy of directing a larger proportion of 
ailable investment resources to East Pakistan 
as continued and the results of this policy are 
.coming apparent. Examples of this are the 
instruction of an oil refinery and a steel works 
:ar Chittagong ; and a number of projects for 
>od control and irrigation. These should lead 
i a needed increase iri agricultural production, 
he development of East Pakistan has always 
:en handicapped by poor communications, in- 
-itable in a land of so many rivers, and deter- 
u’ned steps are being taken to improve them, 
he big hydro-electric project on the Karnaphuli 
iver at Kaptai east of Chittagong has become 
lerative, and electric power from it is now avail- 
ile in Dacca and Narayanganj. 

Costs of our banking in Pakistan have risen 
ister than our deposits. For this and other 
asons including our confidence in the develop- 
icnr of Pakistan we would like to increase the 
jmber of our branches there, when the authori¬ 
ty iliink this right. 

CEYLON 

(xylon’s trade and industry have been dis- 
ipied during the year by unseasonal rains and 
low output and labour difficulties in the ports. 

It is sad to see anything that may retard the 
cvelopment of this island which i* so rich in 
a rural products. We and the other British 
unks play an important part in financing both 
VvJon’s overseas trade and her industrial de- 
dopment as well as her tea, rubber and 
Konuts. We were able during the year to 
n-rect misleading reports that we confined our 
iciliries to British owned firms. In fact a large 
art of our loans and overdrafts have been to 
evlon nationals or firms they control. In 1963 
e offered a sum to help small-scale industrial 
nterpriscs approved by the Government, and 
_ could do more in this and other ways to 
irengthen Ceylon’s economy if we were not 
ampered by restrictions placed on the opening 
f new accounts with us by Ceyjonese nationals, 
.s a result of these our deposits have declined 
i the past year. 

BURMA 

Nationalisation took from us our business in 
tarma on February 23, 1963. 

As reported to you last year, it was expected 
h it a settlement on compensation would be 
nade within three months. We have received 

5 lacs which represented a loan granted by 
he Bank to its Rangoon Branch but there is 
till no settlement of our main claim for com- 
'ensation. 

The profit earned up to February 23, 1963, 
.as not been remitted and has therefore n6t 
'ten included in our profit figures for this year. 

THE FEDERATION OF SOUTH ARABIA 
Our business developed normally during 1963, 
finch was the first with Aden as a member state 
f the Federation of South Arabia, We opened 
»ne new sub L dffice at Sheikh Othman in Decem- 
*r. The -unsettled conditions ! in the Yemen 
npeded the usual flow of trade with Aden, but 
here is a gradual return to normal mainly 
hrciiigfr pof’t bfTOdHdah. Many 
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plans for development within the Federation are 
under consideration, including cotton schemes 
with carefully organised irrigation projects. 

We expect that a new decimal currency will 
be brought into operation during 1964, based 
on the Dinar—equivalent to £l sterling. 1 

SOMALI REPUBLIC 

Despite some border unrest and an increase 
m banking competition results have been satis¬ 
factory. 

TAST AFRICA 

GeneraL The independence of Kenya was 
Achieved on December 12, 1963, in circum¬ 
stances far more promising than most prophets 
could have predicted. That this was so is due 
in the main to the political leadership of Kenya 
and to Mr Malcolm Macdonald. 

The future of the East African Common Ser¬ 
vices Organisation now rightly falls to be de¬ 
cided by fully independent governments but 
we should not be impatient if they take a little 
time before deciding about this and about 
Federation. Anyone responsible for banking in 
East Africa can have little doubt about the 
economic advantages to the territories of full and 
free co-operation between them but other fac¬ 
tors have rightly to be taken into consideration 
before final decisions can be taken. A separate 
but related question concerns the formation of 
a Central Bank. In solving this too regard has 
to be had to the different economic, political and 
social conditions in the territories. 

The serious events of mid-January and the 
decisive action initiated by all concerned show 
how closely Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika are 
linked in sentiment and in security. Thrit ihe 
wounds to confidence generally should be able 
to be healed so quickly is a credit to all the 
governments concerned and a sign of the poten¬ 
tial strength of East Africa. It is wrong ip lay 
too much stress on inevitable feelings of un¬ 
certainty about the future. Economic progress 
has not been unsatisfactory in recent years, 
and there is no reason why it should not be 
maintained given stability. 

KENYA 

Production of tea, coffee and sugar has in¬ 
creased and forward estimates predict further 
increases. Plans for agricultural development 
and industrial production are being pushed for¬ 
ward. 

Production of tea over the past ten years has 
almost trebled and the quality of tea is good. 
Encouragement is being given to the growing of 
lea by Africans with communal factories manu¬ 
facturing the tea. 

Production of Kenya coffee in 1963 >vas esti¬ 
mated at 37,000 , tons, but the present export 
quota is 30,100 tons. The production of coffee 
from existing plantings is expected to rise to 
70,000 tons by 1970. In view of the present 
world over-production of coffee the Government 
of Kenya has decided temporarily to prohibit 
further coffee plantings after January 1, 1964. 

Sugar production is increasing as a result of 
new factories being erected and the present 
annual total of 45,000 tons is likely to be in¬ 
creased to 80,000 tons by 1965 with a potential 
for 180,000 tons by 1970. It is unlikely that 
there will be « surplus over domestic require¬ 
ments, in the immediate future. >; 

UGANDA 
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two main crops—cotton and coffee—and im¬ 
portant progress in industrial development. 

The 1963-64 cotton season began in Novem¬ 
ber last and the crop is estimated at 367,000 
bales with an approximate export value of £15.6 
million f.o.r. (£1.3 million higher than 1962-63). 
Our African customers are taking an increased 
interest in the ginning side of the industry. 

The rate and volume of growth of the Uganda 
Robusta coffee industry has been prodigious. 
Over the last thirty years production has in¬ 
creased from under 10,000 tons to over 120,000 
tons, and coffee is now the country’s most valu¬ 
able export. The 1962-63 crop was about 
125,000 tons and the current crop is expected 
to be in the region of 140,000 tons, but the 
export quota is for 131,000 tons only. Prices 
f.o.b. Mombasa have increased substantially over 
the year. 

TANGANYIKA 

We have during the year taken some steps 
to increase our share of banking business in 
Tanganyika. 

The total of 1963 sisal production is not ex¬ 
pected to exceed the 1962 figure of 214,032 tons. 
The industry in Tanganyika expects prices to 
remain firm during 1964. The 1963 Lake 
Region cotton crop has set a new record and not 
less than 235,000 standard bales are expected 
when deliveries to the ginneries are completed. 

The Co-operative Bank of Tanganyika now 
merged with the Agricultural Credit Agency will 
be expanding their network of branches to cover 
each of the 17 Regional Headquarters towns 
between now and 1967. 


ZANZIBAR 

ii is too earls 10 try to foretell what, if any, 
changes there will be in Zanzibar. We are 
bankers to the Government, as we have been 
since 1893. 

The clove ciop and clove exports are still tire 
key to the island's economy. This season's crop 
was about 17,000 tons but the crops over the 
next two seasons are expected to be much 
smaller. Clove exports (Indonesia is the 
principal buyer) are proceeding satisfactorily 
with about 6,000 tons having been exported 
during the last six months of 1963. 

THE RHODF.SIAS 

Our interest in banking in the Rhodesias is not 
as large as in other territories nor as large as 
wc would wish it to be. It is, however, on the 
increase and we shall watch closely all the factors 
that may affect the progress of the economies of 
Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia 
following the constitutional changes. 

Currency and exchange control will lemain as 
at present, until the establishment of separate 
Central Banks and separate currencies towards 
the end of this year or the beginning of next, 

ETHIOPIA 

For some time past it has been our aim to 
extend our representation to Ethiopia thereby 
adding an important link to the chain of our 
interests in that developing area of Eastern 
Africa. Following a change in the Ethiopian 
Jaw we were able to offer to subscribe to the 
shaft capital of a newly registered Ethiopian 
Bank which would give us a substantial though 
minority balding in the new bank. We would 
also provide managerial and technical assistance. 
Application has already been made to the 
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appropriate aurhoriiic*. for a banking licence 
\\ hich we hope will be lorthcoming shonly. 

(.INtKAL 

After a venr when Britain’s visible trade 
c-.ports have reached new records it is perhaps 
right to emphasise the value to that trade of the 
British overseas banks and the importance of 
the so-called invisible exports which accrue from 
them. The growing interest in our aims and 
problems taken by UK High Commissioners 
and Iheir staffs, and by the Government in 
London, is both welcome and encouraging. If, 
as I hope, this country is furthei to expand its 
investment in Commonwealth and other develop¬ 
ing countries—und to request others to do the 
same—it is also right that Britain's policies and 
actions should foster its existing investment in 
those territories. 

Overseas, each year adds to the impniiaiue 
of the help we can give to the development ol 
industry, new and old, in each territory. This 
often requires longer term finance than that to 
which bankers were accustomed cailier in the 
century. 

We can only guide our varied business success¬ 
fully and ensure the rigln lines for ils luture 
development, if the General Management and 
Directors have themselves a dose and constantly 
rclicshed knowledge ol conditions in each 
territory. Our branch managers, chief managers 
and the superintendent in East Africa keep us 
fully informed but I am sure we shall be right 
to maintain the practice of encouraging visits 
from London. In 1963 Mr Gillespie, Mr Mann 
and I visited between us many of the branches 
in India, Pakistan and Ceylon and participated 
in the Centenary celebrations there. It was 
enormously valuable to us to meet so mam ol 
those who bank with us. 

Visits by the Management of the Bank 
included an extensive lour of Rhodesian 
branches by Mr R. J. S. Marsh from March 
until May, 1963, and a visit to East Africa, 
Somalia and Aden by Mr D. G. Moore during 
November and December. Ihe Chief General 
Manager designate, Mr H. D. Cayley, is nt the 
time of writing on a tour of the principal 
branches in India and Pakistan. And we are 
fortunate to have available to us during many 
months of the year on the spot advice from 
Lord Twining in East Africa, and Mr Wadia 
in India. 

The note on which I wish to end my first 
statement is that of efficiency and modernisation 
of out methods. I have seen many improve¬ 
ments at home and overseas in recent years. 
Good evidence of this at home is the computer 
which Mr Mieliie opened on December 30th 
List. In India and our other territories there 
are varying degices of mechanisation in different 
branches. What is right in one place may not 
be right elsewhere. And our staff must lie 
cairied along with our plans. But in the long 
run the rest whether the service we provide will 
be preferred to the service of others is the test 
of etlkiencv. coupled of course with the human 
understanding of our customers' needs, of which 
the tluec loibeais ol this Bank have always been 
proud. We intend to see that with the co¬ 
operation of our staff we use the best machinery 
and methods that are appropiiate to each of our 
branches : the quality of service we offer shall 
be second to none. 

This declaration is clear evidence of my own 
confidence in the General Management and the 
whole of the Bank's staff. I offer them our 
sincere thunks for all their work well done in 
1963, often in difficult and anxious conditions. 


& CO. LTD. 

Printers at home and overseas 

Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord McCorquodale of Newton, 
P.Cfor the year ended 30th September 1963. 

During the year ended 30th September last, 
trading conditions in the Printing Trade were 
generally difficult, although the turn-over of 
the Group was once again more than main¬ 
tained. The hoped for revival in the Industry 
did not even begin to materialise until the 
year was well advanced, and even then was 
limited to a few sections. The increase in 
cilice printing machines, aided by the opera¬ 
tion of Purchase Ta\, and the acceptance in 
many instances of a product inferior to good 
printing, continue to create u difficult market, 
and this fact, coupled with the possession by 
most Printers of modern fast running equip¬ 
ment, has meant ever increasing competition 
within our Trade. This situation, allied to 
the higher wage rates and shorter hours in 
Industry, together with other factors which I 
shall report to you, is still having an adverse 
effect on our profits. 

FACTORS APPBCTINO RESULTS 
It will be recalled that last year I advised you 
that your Board had decided to re-organisc 
our productive capacity in London and lhe 
Home Counties, in order to ensure the 
greater economy in working that consolida¬ 
tion into larger units would produce. Wc 
have now acquired a large new- factory at 
Basingstoke and arc gradually transferring 
our London Factory of Charles Skipper & 
East Ltd., together with the Litho Offset 
Department at present housed at the 
M c Corquodale Factory at C'ardington Street, 
to that location. This is necessarily and 
inevitably an expensive operation involving 
not only the costs of removal and re¬ 
equipment, but also the cost of training a 
new labour force from the neighbourhood 
of Basingstoke, who are unaccustomed to 
some of our specialised products. We. there¬ 
fore, have judged it prudent to write off, in 
this current year, all the expenditure incurred 
so fur. We are confident that our Factory at 
Basingstoke, in which wc have installed the 
latest machinery available, will be one of the 
finest offset printing factories in Europe. 

Our small Company in Edinburgh, 
McLagan & Cumming Ltd., has found 
trading increasingly difficult for some time 
and we decided, therefore, to co-ordinate 
our production facilities in Scotland by 
transferring the work previously executed by 
McLagan Sc Cumming Ltd. to our two 
Glasgow establishments, and disposing of 


the Edinburgh Factory, Here again, the 
closure of the Works, the dispersal of plant 
and personnel, and the cessation of a long 
established productive unit, have proved to 
be expensive operations, and wc have written 
off the losses incurred during the past year. 

We have had some considerable difficulties 
with our Company in Canada during the 
year, necessitating some drastic re-organisa¬ 
tion, which we hope will improve our posi¬ 
tion there very considerably in the future. 

All these various factors combined to have 
a marked effect on our profitability this yeai. 
OBNKRAL REVIEW 

Mr. Euan M c Corquodale and I had an 
oppottunity to visit our Australian and New 
Zealand Factories during the year, and we 
found them in good heart and their trading 
brisk. It is always a tonic to visit these two 
countries. 

At home we had the opportunity to 
purchase the well-known printing Company, 
George Falkner & Sons Ltd., in Manchester, 
who has a Works with an excellent reputa¬ 
tion for colour printing and for cheque 
production. 

We have continued with our policy of 
keeping our machinery up-to-date and 
purchasing the most modern equipment 
available. In particular, we have spent large 
sums of money on re-equipping John Horn 
Ltd. in Glasgow and Charles Skipper & East 
Ltd. at Basingstoke, and also have had the 
considerable expense of re-building and 
alterations at both these Factories. This 
expenditure, with our other commitments, 
has led to the increase in our Bank over¬ 
drafts. The Board anticipates that when the 
sales of certain of our London properties at 
Shoe Lane and elsewhere are completed, our 
liquid position will be greatly improved. 
CONSOLIDATION POLICY 
Continuing our policy of consolidating into 
larger units, wc are proposing to merge two 
of our London Factories into one Letterpress 
Factory at C'ardington Street during the 
course of the summer, and also to set up 
there a combined Group Sales Organisation. 
We arc hoping to complete all this re¬ 
organisation before the end of our present 
financial year. 

Our policy during the present year, there¬ 
fore, is to continue with our re-organisation 
plans, although there will still be substantial 
expenses to carry. We are confident that we 
are so re-shaping our Group and developing 
our productive resources that we will be able 
to withstand the keenest competition which 
may occur, and greatly improve our pros¬ 
pects for the future. 
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ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS 

SUCCESS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 
RECORD TONNAGE DELIVERED 
LORD ABERCONWAY’S STATEMENT 


Vl.c forty-fifth Annua! General Meeting of 
mlisli China Clays, Ltd., will be held on 
Htvh 19th at 12.30 p.m. at the Hyde Park 
i'RI, Knightsbridge, London, SW1. 

lhe following are extracts from the statement 
The Right Hon. Lord Aberconway, Chair- 
in of the Company, circulated with the report 
1 accounts lor the year ended September 30, 
d : 

The prolonged spell of intensely cold weather 
[lie early weeks of the year caused unprecc- 
pted dislocation and difficulty to every branch 
the Company’s business, china clay, quarry- 
\ concrete manufacture, building, and irans- 
ei. Cornwall and Devon, in which the 
writy of the Company’s activities are centred, 
d where usually the climate is much milder 
,n it is over the rest of the country, experi- 
cd a much harder winter than had been 
iwn in living memory. Oil the china day 
r, which is basically a water washing process, 
i; only did production freeze to an almost corn- 
standstill, resulting in a substantial loss of 
upui, sales and profit, but also extensive 
mage was done to plant and equipment neces- 
umg costly repairs. Quarrying and building 
vity virtually ceased altogether, and transport 
viaied only under grave difficulties and severe 
onaJ discomfort. 

That repairs to china clay plant were so 
1 kly ellected when milder weather came, and 
production was so speedily resumed, were 
entirely to the Herculean efforts of our 
I and cndiusiastic team of staff and work- 
ple in the Olay Division. In each of the 
r divisions of the group the same qualities 
resource, determination and hard work in 
rsity were equally apparent on all sides, 
best thanks of our shareholders and our 
tomers are due to our employees for this 
performance. 


TUT BOARD Ol DIRECTORS 

«r John Kcay, who retired at September 30, 
»*, from die Chairmanship of the Company 
<1 from his executive duties in the group, 
aid be the first to wish that pride of place 
this account of the happenings of rhe year 
:, u]d be given to the foregoing tribute to our 
lovecs. Sir John does, however, deserve, 
ihc hands of his colleagues and of all those 
Reeled with the Company, a quite cxcep- 
ol tribute for his outstanding sendees to 
group. He entered the services of the Corn¬ 
er in 1928, and soon became one of the 
architects of its success. On the for- 
,l *on of English tlays Loveiing Pochin & Co. 

in 1932, he became Assistant Managing 
Mor, then Joint Managing Director, and 
r > sole Managing Director of that company. 
John was appointed Joint Managing Director 
English China Clays Ltd. in 1937, and $uc- 
to the Chairmanship and sole Managing 


Direuoi ship in 1948. Since then his hand has 
guided and inspired the policy of the group, 
and has also directed the execution of that 
policy. It gave his colleagues great pleasure 
to appoint him the first President of the Com¬ 
pany. He has, as you will have seen, agreed, to 
our great satisfaction, to continue to be a 
director. 

My colleagues did me the honour of appoint¬ 
ing me to succeed Sir John as Chairman of the 
Company and of its main operating subsidiaries. 
I .to conscious of the responsibilities which that 
appointment carries, but, with the support of 
my admirable colleagues, with the assistance of 
our splendid team of executives and staff, and 
in the knowledge of how well founded the busi¬ 
ness is, 1 face the task with confidence. 

On July 24th last, Mr Simon Bolirlio, Sir 
John Carew Pole, and Mr Willoughby Norman 
were appointed directors of the Company. 


PROMTS AND DIVIDEND 

The consolidated Profit for lhe year before 
tax was £4,289,919, compared with £4,014,337 
lor the previous year. After all taxation there 
was left the sum of £2,387,840. 'The directors 
have appropriated from this sum to General 
Reserve the amount of £1,000,000. 

Your directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 7 per cent, free of tax, which, with the interim 
dividend of 4 per cent, free of tax, makes n 
total distribution for the year of 11 per cent, 
free of tax, compared with a total distribution 
of 9 per cent, free of tax, for the previous year. 
Each year the Company retains in the business 
a substantial amount out of the profits enuring 
to Ordinary shareholders whose investment in 
the business is increased thereby. 'The dividend 
for the year represents a return to the Ordinary 
shareholders upon their funds of 5.2 per cent, 
free of lax, which is a modest advance 
upon the figure of 4.6 per cent for the 
previous year. 


SCRIP ISSUE 

The directors recommend that there be capita¬ 
lised out of reserves the sum of £4,453,786, and 
that there be issued to shareholders 17,815,146 
Ordinary shares of five shillings each in the 
proportion of one new share for every two held 
at the close of business on March 5, 1964. While 
it has always been, and remains, the policy of 
the directors to pay to shareholders such divi¬ 
dends as they consider to be in the interests of 
the shareholders and of the business, they would 
make it clear that, if the resolution to capitalise 
these sums is approved, it is not their intrption 
to maintain, upon the increased Ordinary capital 
of the Company, the same rate of annual divi¬ 
dend as has been recommended in respect of 
the year under review. 


R1UIW or t HINA Cl.AY NAI I S 
AND PKODUCI ION 

Despnc the setback in deliveries due to the 
severity of the weather over the whole ol Europe 
in January and February of 19&3, a record 
tonnage of clay was delivered during the year 
under review ; sales to the paper industry 
expanded most. The failure of Britain to gain 
entry to the Common Market appears so far 
to have had no effect upon our exports, 
which comprise 72 per cent of all our 
china clay sales. 

Competition abroad from overseas producers 
continues to be felt. 'This was particularly so 
when the intense weather conditions made cus¬ 
tomers understandably nervous of our ability 
to supply their needs; the substantial stocks 
which it is our practice to keep greatly helped 
us to meet tin's competition. We continue, as 
always, to pay unremitting attention to lhe clean¬ 
liness of our products, to the maintenance of 
the various specifications for our clay, and to 
Lhe improvement of its physical properties for 
special uses. In these ways, and by constant 
attention to efficient production, we can best 
fight this competition. It will not disappear, 
as it stems from a world productive capacity 
likely to icrnain in excess of even a rapidly 
inucasing demand, but we face it with confi¬ 
dence. 

Additions, both to our mechanicaJ diving 
capacity and to our wet production and pro¬ 
cessing plants, were brought into operation dur¬ 
ing the year. The current year will see the 
completion of yer other schemes to increase 
capacity and to impiove the efficiency ol exist¬ 
ing installations. 

BALL CLAY 

Sales and production of ball clay exceeded 
the tonnages of the previous year, despite the 
slow-down in January and February. "The diffi¬ 
culties which, it was mentioned last year, had 
been found in commissioning new process plant 
were largely overcome. Sales arc expanding 
and new qualities have been developed for which 
the market is being assessed. 


SI RVKTS TO THF, CHINA CLAY 
DIVISION 

The Research and Development Laboratories 
continue to make a valuable contribution to the 
development and introduction into the works of 
new and improved grades of clay and new and 
improved methods of production. The Labora¬ 
tories, though primarily concerned with china 
and ball day, assist also the oilier activities ol 
ihc group. 

The Engineering Department continues to give 
admirable service to the Production Department. 
By and larfje* all^ our new installations are 
engineered ^ithin the Company, and the systems 
devised for automatically blending grades and 
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controlling qualities arc highly intricate and 
successful. 

ftr 

Western Excavating Co. Ltd; is the specialist 
subsidiary which operates the Clay Division 
mobile plant for the removal of sand and over¬ 
burden. Over three million tons of overburden 
alone were removed by the Company in the > ear 
under review. 

Port of Par Ltd. operates the Company's har¬ 
bour at Par and has coped admirably with the 
very heavy shipments made during the year. 
Over 1,500 vessels used the port last year, and 
it handled some 850,000 tons of cargo, about 
90 per cent of it china clay. 


MINERAL AND CONCRETE 1 
PRODUC IS 

The Mineral Products Department of the Clay 
Division has also had a successful year despite 
the freeze-up. It lias experienced a notable 
increase in the sales of building blocks and of 
the more specialised concrete products which 
it has developed, such as garages, cladding slabs, 
portal framed buildings, and Dutch barns. It 
has also undertaken the production of large 
prc-cast units for shops, offices and flats in the 
Town Centre of St, Austell, now being deve¬ 
loped. Molochite has again contributed more to 
the year's results. The special calcined clay 
products for the plastic, rubber and paint indus¬ 
tries made steady progress. Sales of china stone 
decreased, but that was offset by an increase in 
sales of our processed alternative product, 
Dcfiuorinated Stone, from which -the fluorine has 
been removed to meet the requirements of the 
Clean Air Act. 


TRANSPORT, BUILDING \ND QU \RKILS 
DIVISIONS 

The Tiansport Division made tin excellent 
recovery from the difficulties of the winter, and 
met all demands upon it. Road transport, not 
only in Cornwall and Devon, will always be a 
vital activity of the group, and we cannot view 
with equanimity the slow rate of improvement 
to the roads of the country in comparison with 
the increase in tile number ol vehicles upon 
them. 

Selleck Nicholls Williams Ltd., which com¬ 
prises the Building Division, has had an active 
year, although, because of the weather in the 
winter, a difficult one. It has broadly met its 
targets, and its trading results in the circum¬ 
stances are not unsatisfactory. Despite the high 
level of activity in the building field throughout 
the country, competition is severe and profit 
margins are narrow. An increasing proportion 
of the orders secured arise from the Division's 
original designs. Much detailed consideration 
is being given to the formulation of new build¬ 
ing mediods, as called for by the Government, 
to meet the increased rate of housebuilding 
desired. 

F.C.C. Quarries Ltd., though its production 
wna brought almost to a standstill for ten 
weeks by the arctic weather, had higher 
figures of output, both of quarry products 
and of cast concrete products, than in any 
previous year. 

In the belief that roads in this country must 
before long be drastically improved and in the 
knowledge that quarrying is a highly competitive 
business, we continue to modernise our quarries 
and in the process to make them more efficient; 
in so doing we frequently increase capacity. The 
Quarrying Division is well equipped. Its 
quarries and Concrete works at Croft in 
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Leicestershire, at Widncs in Lancashire, at Eriili 
In London, at Hendy in Glamorganshire, and at 
numerous points reftiflaLly spaced Ihfotjfehout the 
West Country', ehabte it to pla^ important 
part in whatever scale of road programme is 
authorised, • 

CONCLUSION 

Your directors hope and believe that share¬ 
holders will consider that the year to September 
30,1963, though obviously one of great difficulty, 
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was also one of considerable success. Gi 
reasonable trading conditions your directors 
lathing to prevent the group continuing 
develop successfully to the benefit of emplov 
shareholders and customers. 

I make no apology for ending, as I lx>, 
with a wholehearted tribute to our staff ; 
workpeople, not only for their splendid eff< 
in the atrocious weather conditions in the c: 
months of 1963, but equally for their excell 
work throughout the year. 


BRITISH AMERICAN AND GENERAL 
TRUST LIMITED 

REVENUE AGAIN INCREASED 


The aiuiual general meeting of British 
American and General Trust Limited will be 
held on April 2 at Aldcrmanbury House, 
London, EC2. 

The following is the circulated Statement 
of the Chairman, Mr G. P. S. Macphersou, 
OBE, for the year ended December 31, 1963: 

There has been no increase in share capital 
or debenture capital during the year. The 
valuation ot the Trust's portfolio taken as 
usual without including the investment dollar 
premium amounted to £13,946,853 as against 
£11,566,714 last year, and after allowing for 
the increased deficit in the net current posi¬ 
tion, the increase was 19 per cent. The resul¬ 
tant net asset value of the Ordinary 5s. units 
li*is risen to 19s. 5d. against 15s. lOd. last 
year; were the dollar premium of 11-;A per 
cent included, the end year figure would be 
20s. 2d. 

The Net Revenue after taxation increased 
4.5 per cent from £313,650 to £327,883. It 
w'as affected by an increase in the charge for 

Management Fee and Sundry Expenses ” 
due largely to an adjustment of the manage¬ 
ment fee in view of rising costs and the 
increasing size of the Trust. The total cost 
of management, including Banking charges 
bur excluding Auditors’ remuneration and 
Trustee's fee now represents about four per 
cent of the gross revenue or one-fifdi per 
cent of the value of the Trust's assets. 

Last year I forecast an increase in the divi¬ 
dends from our USA portfolio but little 
change in those from our British investments 
on the ground that the Chancellor's measures 
to stimulate the economy would take time to 
work. Though their influence was slow and 
was further retarded by the depressing 
weather in the opening quarter of the year, 
in the event there was a good rise in divi¬ 
dends from British companies, which 
matched ttye improvement in American divi¬ 
dends. It is evident that Boards of Directors, 
influenced, no doubt, by the present profit¬ 
ability of operations, have been paying in 
dividends a larger percentage of the profits 
earned during the previous accounting year. 

Unless there is an unexpected change in 
the economic climate or a detrimental altera¬ 
tion in the incidence of corporate taxation, a 
further increase ii). income is to be expected 
in 1964. As the year progresses the poor 
trading of the opening quarter of 1963 will 
have less effect on the results of British com¬ 
panies, which should then reflect the much 
more profitable conditions of the second half 
of that year. 


In the USA it is confidently expected that 
the current buoyant conditions will further 
improve during the year and that the expan¬ 
sionary effect of a reduction of income tax 
will more than offset the proposed reduction 
in public expenditure. The reduction of the 
American corporate tax rate would reduce the 
amount that can be claimed for Double Taxa¬ 
tion Relief (included in Gross Revenue from 
Investments) provided American dividends 
remained the same ; but it is probable that 
the imount of such a reduction would be 
offset, perhaps after some interval, by 
increased dividends from the higher net 
profits w'hich American companies should 
show. 

SIGNIMCANT ELECTIONS 

In both the USA and the UK there will 
be an election of great significance during tlu 
year. It is to be hoped that the results ot 
these elections will not reduce the buoyant 
of the economies of either country and the 
confidence which is at last manifesting itscli 
in expanding private investment. It has 
been remarkable what little difference the 
tragic assassination of President Kennedy and 
the dangerous disturbances in Ccmr.il 
America, the Middle East, Far East, ami 
Africa appear to have had upon the expan¬ 
sion of trade and industry during the last feu 
months; from this it would appear thai 
the expansionary forces are reassuringly 
powerful. 

During the year there was a disinvestmem 
of some £200,000 in the USA and additional 
investments were made mainly in the UK 
£170,000, Australasia £100,000, Europe 
£60,000, and in Other Countries (including 
certain large international companies" 
£140,000. The tables showing the geo 
graphical distribution of funds, being based 
on market value (excluding dollar premium) 
and not on cost, reflect movements in the 
relative values of the markets! as well as th*. 
operations referred to above. The dollar con¬ 
tent of the portfolio shows a reduction in 
market value to 29 per cent. 

The recommended final dividend of 10. 
per cent makes with the interim dividend of 
4 per cent a total dividend for the year ^ 
14? per cent as compared with 13J per cent 
and involves a distribution of 90i per cent 
of available revenue. In order to lessen the 
disparity between the interim and final divi- 
dends, it is proposed to raise the rate of the 
interim dividend payable in August from 4 
per cent to 6 per cent, 
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ILFORD 

RECORD TURNOVER 

EXPORTS UP 17% 

Common Market Development with CIBA 


The 67ih Annual General A reefing of IIfoul 
Limitetl wit! be held on 10th Match at the 
Abercorn Rooms, Gw at Eastern Hotel, 
Bis hops# ate, London, E.C.2. 

The following is extracted from the statement 
by the Chairman, THE HON. JAMES P. 
PHILIPPS , copies of which have been circulated 
for the convenience of shareholders with the 
lepoit and accounts Jot the year ended 31st 
October, 1963. 

The twelve months since m\ last statement 
ha\c brought the Company not only to a 
record turnover of £14,664,000 but also 
through some testing experiences. 

One of the inescapable pressures has come 
from a sudden and continued increase in the 
price of silver, a vital and expensive element 
m t he manufacture of pholographicennilsions. 
In the last two years the demand from industry 
has greatly exceeded new supplies and the 
situation lias altered seriously to our dis¬ 
advantage with arise in pucc fiom 88d. 
per ounce to 111 ^d. The impoitance of this to 
Ilford is that the cost of our consumption of 
silver nitrate is now £450.000 per annum 
higher than in 1961. Because of intense com¬ 
petition, only a fiaction ot this additional 
expend it ui e could be passed on t o t he consumei, 
and the additional cost has been met in effect, 
out of net profit. This factor should be borne 
in mind in considering the Company's leccnt 
profit rccoids. 

In one iexpect we have been foi innate. Our 
tesearcli, which continues diligently to further 
our business in many directions, lias achieved 
some significant success in economising in the 
use of silver and this work max become moie 
impoi tarn ,still. 

Colour Success 

T lie new colour matcnals, llfocolor, llfo- 
chromc 32 and llfochrnfhe 25, which were 
launched in l%2 have been well received, and 
the system ofcolour-eontact strips for llfocolor 
»s popular and .still unmatched by any other 
company. We have satisfactorily increased 
our share ol the market, but this measure of 
success has not been easy. In the year of 
launching demand run ahead of our pro¬ 
cessing capacity, and this led us into the 
unfortunate situation of not being able to 
maintain as effective a service as we, and our 
dealers, wished. Time and experience have 
helped to put that right, and now we are well 
able to meet the calls made upon us. Un¬ 
fortunately, some other hazards arc neither 
calculable nor easily overcome. What we 
scarcely expected was that the "w orst summer 
Hi years”, which caused me to complain about 
1962 in my last statement, would be repeated. 

J have to report that, while 1963 was not quite 
so cold as 1962, it was wetter and duller and 
this had an obvious effect on all sales of 
amateur him, particularly colour. 

On the other hand, sales of our commercial 
cine film showed a substantial increase of more 
than 25 per cent. Moreover, it has to be 
remembered that a large proportion of the 
Company’s turnover is in X-ray film supplied 
to the National Health Serv ice, and here we 
are confident of our ability to meet competit ion 
and to enlarge our share of the market. 


Export Increase 

The measurable improvement at home is even 
inure obv ions abroad and ! am glad to be able 
to report the success of our export clVorts. 
1 lie Company's exports as a whole have 
increased by 17 percent., an indication of ihc 
zeal of our si ah's and efficiency ol our products; 
and a reminder that Ilford Limited is increas¬ 
ingly international in us present udiv dies and 
future ambitions. 

The most important development of our 
internalionaI effort is the arrangement vvilh 
CIBA, (he Swiss chemical group, which was 
announced in June last year. The association 
between our two groups has spiung from 
zecognition of our mutual inicresis. 

The CIBA group, one of the most pro- 
gicssivc chemical companies in ihe world, 
gains mainly from ihebcnctii ol our valuable 
research, our laboriously won know-how, and 
from our range of products. 

Wc, on the other hand, have always been 
concerned about our lack of facilities in the 
( oinmon Market, where our competitors are 
strongly entrenched, and through this agiee- 
meiit wc will acquire them abundantly. 

The vehicle for the joint manuiaciuring 
cffon is the long established and iexpected 
french company, Lumiere, in which CIBA 
has recently acquired a majority interest. With 
the help ol C I BA and Ilford, Lunuere will 
build a huge and comprehensive factory at l es 
Ciarenncs, near l yon, which w ill in due com sc 
become om joint supply centre for the Common 
Market and Switzerland. While the factory is 
being built, CIBA, Ilford and Lumiere will 
stmt to promote the joint products, a large 
proportion of the materials being supplied 
lrom the Ilford factories. 

I lie Lumicrc company will be the CIBA- 
II FORD marketing organisation in Trance. 
In Holland, Italy, Germany and Switzerland 
there wilt be jointly-owned distributing com¬ 
panies, either new or re-organised, selling 
products under a joint brand name. 

I am pleased to say that in Italy and 
Switzerland the previous Ilford distributors 
arc associated w ith the new enterprise. 

Research Advance 

The total resources in Research and Develop¬ 
ment that Ilford and CIBA w ill soon deploy 
m photographic science and technology will 
constitute one of the most powerful research 
groups in the photographic world, and should 
lead to striking advances in new products 
and processes. 

Our excellent relations with I.CM. are com¬ 
pletely unaffected by theagreemenl with CIBA, 
and we feel that Ilford is being further strength¬ 
ened by its association with these two great 
companies w ithout any loss of independence. 

Meanwhile, the present arrangements with 
European and other countries for processing 
our colour film have been very successful 
They are based on an extremely well organised 
road, rail and "air-lift,” which now covers 12 
countries and enables colour films from 
customers in those countries to be processed 
quickly in our modern plant at Basildon. 

In time the air-lift may be replaced by 
processing stations abroad, but there are 
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advantages at piesent in dealing with all 
colour film at one plant w here a greater degree 
of quality control can be exetcised bv live 
Company’s chemists. 

T he problem, of course, is quite different m 
sonic other export markets, noticeably in 
Australia, where we liav e recently added a\cry 
modern colour processing plant designed anil 
built at Brentwood. 

Wc are particularly pioud of the achieve¬ 
ment of our Australian company, whose total 
turnover has grown to more than £1,000.000, 
Ilford (Australia) Pty. Limited now employs 
200 people in the business of selling and 
manufacturing. In the United States, roo, our 
business has been pm sued with imagination 
and enthusiasm. Since the inception of Ilford 
Inc. in 1956, sales in the U.S.A. have increased 
eight Told, from £250,000 to £2,000,000 a year. 
The United States has remained the largest 
outlet for Bex ford w hich has had a record year 
in exporting film base. Not only lias there been 
a substantial new business in America, but the 
past year has shown success in selling to limit 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Among our diverse activities at home the 
Pembroke Canon & Printing Company, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, has made out stand¬ 
ing advances in turnover and profilabilitv and 
indeed, has become a very satisfactory member 
of the group. 

New Products 

Neuily all our divvisitication is aimed at 
making photography easier, cheaper and 
simpler, and, notably among these efforts, the 
new lllbprint materials and machines greatly 
simplify photographic printing, either from 
documents or negatives. They enable a semi¬ 
dry prim to be produced in less than hall a 
intmite at low cost. 

T his new group of materials and equipment 
will assist the extension of our document 
copying business, in which special efforts have 
been made in the past year. 

Sev eral new products have been introduced 
with success, and our two stands at the 
Business Efficiency Exhibition in London in 
October have led to a good flow df orders. On 
one of these we demonstrated the ‘Aromatic’ 
computer print-out copier, a new ultra high¬ 
speed dyeline machine for off-line copying of 
computer output, which has attracted con¬ 
siderable attention jn this growing field. Wc 
are also pleased to have made an arrangement 
with the major United States company, 
Keuffel & Esser, to act as distributors for 
their drafting and cartographic materials in 
the United Kingdom. 

Staff Relations 

The importance of maintaining and strength¬ 
ening the present good relations with the staff 
at all levels is well recognised by tbe Board. 
Their efforts have helped to keep our standard 
and our productivity at a high level, and I 
gladly take this opportunity ofthanking them 
on your behalf for all the good w r ork they 
have done in the past year. 

1 am very glad to be able to report that 
Sir Arthur Vere Harvey, C.B.E., M.P., has 
recently accepted an Invitation to join our 
Board. 
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(lnc<»rj)oi^tcd in Southern J|4ftQd9M«jk, I0>f l '.( 

ENCOURAGING COPPER ' i- 
OUTLOOK 

, 'i 

The M.-vcmccmh Annual General Meeting Of ■■ 
Members o( M.T.D. (Mangula) Limited will be 
held on March 12, 1964* in Salisbury* Southern 

Rhodesia. . V" ; 

The following U an petraef from the eketi- 
lated statement ol the Chairman, Comnumdtr 
H. F. P. Grenfell, DSC, RN (Retd.): 

The main feature of the Copper Market during 
19o3 was price stability. The policy of support 
in mated early in the previous year by a number 
of major producers, allied with a restriction in 
output svav successful in maintaining the floor 
price of £234 for ca^h copper which had pre¬ 
vailed since January, 1962. The close associa¬ 
tion which now exists between producer and 
consumer organisations has undoubtedly played 
its pan in the success of this policy. Both sides 
ot the industry axe co-operating in programmes 
of development and research to find new and 
expanded uses for copper, and promising results 
have aheady been achieved in certain fields. I 
have hi tie doubt that others w ill follow, and this 
conviction together with my firm belief in the 
long-ieim growth potential of copper due to 
rising standards of living throughout the world, 
leads me to remain confident about the 
future 

VC'oild consumption, which had been dis¬ 
appointingly low throughout 1962, showed a wel¬ 
come increase m 1963, although it was not until 
Nm ember that the effect began to make itself 
felt on the market. Theic was a gradual trend 
upwards in the prices of both cash and forward 
w uchars during December and the early part of 
January thri yeat, but it was not until 
January 15th that the movement was decisive. 
The maiket that day was characterised by hcaVy 
dealings and the quotations for cash and three 
months’ wirebars suddenly jumped to £240 and 
£243! respectively. 

In cider to restrain the upward movement 
and keep it within bounds, the large Rhodesian 
producers made available considerable tonnages 
to meet cash sales* and simultaneously gave- 
noiicc of their intention to resume operations at 
full capacity as soon as possible. As a reinforce¬ 
ment to their policy of stabilisation they also 
took the further step of informing consumers 
with long-term contracts that they would be 
allowed to price their purchases at £236 per 
ton oi L.M.E. settlement price* whichever is the 
lower. The major US producers followed suit 
and we, ourselves, took,similar action. 

The next few months will show whether all 
these measures will succeed in stabilising the 1 
price, and at this stage I would hesitate to fore¬ 
cast the result. One thing seems certain, the 
bioad picture a* we enter 1964 is considerably 
mow encouraging than it was a \<ear ago, 

JiNVsCIAL KfSUITS * 

The Accounts show a net profit of £709,977. 
TJiis is due to the fact that the grade of ore 
treated was well below the average Ore reserve 
grade. In ipite of the fall in profits, dividends 
for the year were maintained at 11 per cent and 
absorbed £550,000. The suip of £175,000 was 
transferred to Capital Reserve and the balance 
of approximately £11,000 was carried forward. 
Your Board felt justified in maintaining the 
dividend as they regard the drop in production* 
grade, a i peodug|'.;; 
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completion of the operation for removal of the 


OPLKATIONS , 

fci.'l! ' 

There was another decrease in 
vyorking cost*' wbkh v lasjc''^ear,.; 
4d. per short Win of -tote 
.owever, due to the drop hi jftedi Of ore 
produced, costs per long ton of recoverable 
Cibpper increased to £Y08 12s. Od. K t 


" Production 
I’^eraU mine 
" ^veraged 18 


This drop in production grade is attributable 
partly to the t'aa that much of the higher grade 
ore is stili locked up in pillars on the upper levels 
under the oxide ore capping, and will not become 
fully available until the operation to remove the 
capping is complete. It is necessary, in order to 
maintain production, to mine in accordance 
with the long-term mining plan, and this year 
the bulk of production has had to come from 
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»Hhs. 

\re Cap : Meanwhile the operation 
.Jie oxide ore cap is proceeding sat 
factbnTy’and approximately 3,000,000 tons ha 

been q&tyvtd to %9 ' > 


' It fc^beeg.' inmost suital 


method-of treatmf the will be 

heap leaching. The resultant copper cement u 
be serif fo th£ Smelter fat Alaska for fire-refinij 
The phultAvill tost approximately £400,000, a, 
arrangements fox the provision of this tempora 
finance have already been made. 


Design work is w r eU advanced and oonstrL 
tion, which will take about twelve months, 
about to begin. The plant will have a design 
capacity of approximately 1*000 tons of ore p 
day which should yield an additional products 
of copper of at least 250 tons per month. 


THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
COUNTRY ESTATES, LIMITED 

The forty-fourth annual gencial meeting of the Company will be held on March 5. 

1964. 1 he following is u suniniaiy of Sir Bernard Docker’s Statement ciiculated 

with the Accounts for the year to October 3J. J963: 

CROUP NET PROFITS at £233.175 were -some £12,000 higher than in l l >62 althounh 
Gioup Profits before tax at £373,928 were £94,000 lower than in 1962. This reduction 
was due in the main to the liquidation of The Paignton and District Land and Development 
Company Limited as forecast last year resulting in a substantial reduction in the profits 
for that Company which was. however, offset by a tax jc/und of over £50,000. Moreover, 
two substantial sales to local authorities which were confidently expected to be completed 
during the year were unexpectedly delayed. But for this, pre-tax profits would have been 
greater than in 1962. These two sales should be completed in the current year. '1 he 
total of properties held including trade investments has increased by £600,000 to £4,100,000. 

DIVIDENDS : A Final Dividend of 124 per tent less tux (making a total of 20 per cent 
for the year) and, in addition, a Bonus Dividend of 5 per cent less tax is recommended, 
absorbing a total of £208,374. In so doing we are prompted not only by the prospects 
for the ensuing yeai, but also by the amount carried forward into 1964 which will 
amount to the substantial figure of £357,977. 

CAPITAL ISSUE s. In order to fund part ol bank indebtedness incurred in financing 
increased house building operation's and land purchases, the Directors propose to offei 
to Shareholders 544,320 shuics of 10s each at 20s per share in the pioportion of one 
new share for each five held. The new shares will be entitled to the full year’s dividends 
in respect of the financial year ending on October 31, J964. The Directors expect earning* 
in that yeai to be sufficient to maintain the present basic dividend of 20 per cent less tax 
on the increased capital with a good margin. 

HOUSE-BUILDING PROGRAMME : During the past year the Group built and sold 
550 houses apart from 947 house units built and sold by The Whelmar Property Co.. 

1 td. which the Group manages and which it owns jointly with The Metropolitan Railwav 
Surplus 1 ands Co., Ltd. The total output in 1%3 Was thus 1,497 houses and in 1964 
the objective is 1,500/2,houses;, of .Which one half should be built by the Conntiv 
Estates Gump. 

The Company has adequate land stocks, sufficient wc judge for several years ahead 
and it is proposed to add to these stocks on a discriminating basis in order to maintain 
this programme. Both major political parties are committed to an expanded house-bujlding 
programme which wifi not be achieved unless private enterprise is encouraged to take 
an active pan in building houses for sale. ” 

INVESTMENT PROGRAMME; We continue to develop for investment purposes-small 
neighbouihood shopping centres on certain of our building estate* and a number have 
beep successfully completed and let, We also have a larger central redevelopment scheme 
at With am. Essex (which is being considerably expanded under agreement between the 
L.C.C. arid flfe Local Authority) to comprise a pedestrian precinct. ^8 shops and a super¬ 
market, a public bouse, a small office block and residential acconuriodation with adequate 
car parking. T 

THE FUTURE; Wfe expect a satisfactoiy year ahead and that we shall be able to 
recommend Dividends on xbe increased capital at not less than the current basic rate 
of 20 per cent for the year. 1 ' ' , 

(A copy of the illustrated Report, and Accounts to^etjaer syith the ChrMijytuq.’s .Statement 
wjU be sent on application to the,Secretary. Kensul House. 553/57.9 Harrow Road.JWiO.i 

053 £ rjOimtSZJ* 
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LI OYDS RANK 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of Lloyds Bank 
mited was held on February 14th at the Head 
fice, 71, Lombard Street, London, EC3. 

Mr Harald Peake, the Chairman, presided. 
With the concurrence of the members present 
c Report and Accounts and the Statement hv 
f Chairman, all of which had been previously 
iculated, were taken as read. 

After the Chairman had replied to questions 
e Report and Accounts were adopted and the 
her ordinary business was transacted. 

SIR WILLIAM LAWSON’S 
REMARKS 

Proposing that a vote of thanks be given to the 
hairman, the Board of Director, the General 
.•n.igcmcnr and the Staff for their set vices. Sir 
illiam Lawson, CBE, said: 
uke many other Shareholders, T have been a 
istomer of the Bank much longer than a Share- 
ilder. As a holder tor more than 40 years of 
ic of those current accounts to which the 
hairman lias rderred in his Statement, I can 
*ak from first hand experience of the value 
the services which the Bank renders to its 
isomers. 

The Chairman has also referred to the greater 
,c of computer accounting in the Bank. We 
c, of course, passing through something of a 
volution in accounting methods and recording 
her transactions. 

These will undoubtedly bring benefits to the 
taff, the customers and the Shareholders, but 
rvenheless the introduction of changes of this 
nd, while at the same time maintaining the 
av to day service to millions of customers, must 
now a great burden on the Management and 
taff, and I think we Shareholders would like 
lem to know that we do appreciate their efforts. 
The Shareholders would also, I know-, like to 
wociate themselves with the .tribute which the 
hairman has paid to Sir jeremv Raisman on 
ip relinquishing the office of Deputy Chairman, 
md also with the remarks that he has made 
inout Sir Egbert Cadbury and Sir Bertram 
faring, who are retiring from the Board at this 
Hi We Shareholders do appreciate- all that the 
i;ird are doing to maintain and enhance the 
.tt reputation of this Bank throughout the 
oild, and we should like to congratulate them 
.mother very successful year. 

Finally, Mr Chairman, I should like if I may 
' thank you for your most interesting Statement 
Acting the affairs of the Bank and some of ithe 
?Ict economic problems of the day. 

Seconding the Resolution, Mr G. Ewart 
bomsoh saidt 

Speaking as one whose arithmetic has always 
■cn highly suspect, putting me in a different 
to. the proposer, I have always held the 
•nking fraternity in great respect, and. there- 
c I - can support this Resolution with all 
mity. 

Kvcryone will know that no great organisation, 
«h as Lloyds Bank, can possibly keep in the 
.■front merely by brilliant management or by 
>lc and efficient staff. It is essentially a matter 


of team work and these two working in water¬ 
tight compartments would never achieve the 
end which we desire. 

I have, of course, read with very great interest 
the Chairman’s Statement. It would be im¬ 
pertinent for me to congratulate him upon it, as 
he knows much more about these things than 
I do. I was particularly interested in hi* refer¬ 
ence to the part the Bank is taking and has taken 
in the export drive, and also their association 
and contact with the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department. I happen to have the privilege of 
sitting on the Advisory Council of rhnt body and 
I have been impressed with the flexible and 
enterprising attitude of the Civil Servants and 
the Bank of England officials who deal with the 
problems of that Department and it is very 
gratifying to find that an organisation like Lloyds 
Bank finds itself with the same view. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

In rcpl\, the Chairman thanked Sir William 
Lawson and Mr G. Ewart Thomson for their 
kind remarks He added: All I wfth td^ay ft 
that the Directors of this Bank have worked 
together as a team. They have worked very 
b.ud not only in meetings in this building but 
in the ureas where they reside and have special 
experience, knowledge and influence, and they 
never cease to work in the interests of the Bank. 

I am extremely proud that -we have got such 
a vigorous Boaid of Directors. Our average age 
is 59 which, I think, is not a high one for a 
Bank such as ours where experience is so 
important. They bring to the Board tabic wide 
experience not only geographically but industry 
by industry and over a wide field. 

As regards the Management and Staff, I am 
also extremely proud of them. During the past 
year I have tried to get round to sec the Staff 
on their own ground in the various districts and 
at the Staff College and our Training Centre and 
at a good many Branches. I do think that the 
Shareholders can be very proud of the Staff. 
Their leader, Mr Warburton, has a heavy 
responsibility on bis shoulders which entails 
much hard work. He is very ably supported by 
the other members of our general management. 


MR E. J. N. WARBURION’S 
REMARKS 

Mr E. J. N. Warburton 'Chief General 
Manager) expressed on behalf of the Staff 
appreciation for the warmth and cordiality-with 
which the vote of thanks had been received by 
the Shareholders. 

He added: 1 am very gratified to hear the 
remarks which were made by the seconder of 
the motion regarding team spirit. Let us be 
quite honest and admit that to say * Teprti spirit’ 
and, to talk about it ft a vciy easy thing, T<j 
maintain a true team spirit in a Bank of this 
size something which needs conscious and 
indeed constant effort not only from the Mahage- 
ment but from the Staff at all levels. 

There is one little point which I would like to 
make, adding to what has already been said on 
this question of banking hours. We have seen 
and read a variety of comments in the Press 
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about rhft possible move. It Is; $til! a subject 
for consideration. The Clearing Banks have 
aiinounced that they are going cb instigate, 
as our Chairman has said, all the possibilities— 
the practicalities and difficulties of th'ft. The 
term* of reference, as you may well imagine, on 
a filing of this sort will be very wide indeed. 
There will obviously be a necessity to balance 
the desires of our, Staff, and the needs of our 
customers in this matter and I would assure the 
Shareholders and our easterners that ihe main¬ 
tenance of cordial relationships and giving the 
right service to our customers is not only some¬ 
thing which we on the Management wish to see 
preserved bur I can, I know, speak for all file 
Staff when I say that they are not in the least 
insensitive to their duty to the public and to the 
Shareholder* in this regard. 

May I, m conclusion, gentlemen, >ay once 
more a sincere thank you for the very kind 
remarks you have made about the Staff and for 
die cordial reception you have given to them? 
^Applause). 


HENLYS LIMITED 

The thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Henlys Limited was held on February I3ih in 
London, Mr H. G. Henly l the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following are exrracts from the Directors’ 
Report: 

The Accounts show the highest turnover and 
profits in die history of the Company. 

The considerable expansion of the Group in 
recent years has necessitated a considerable 
measure of borrowing from bankers and others. 
To place the Group's financial position on a 
more permanent footing, the Directors bad 
recommended a Rights issue to the holders of 
Ordinary Shares. 

The Net Trading Profit of the Group 
amounted to £1,491,932, an increase of £395,248. 
Your Directors recommend a total distribution 
of 25 per cent for the year, against an equiva¬ 
lent of 21 per cent for the previous year. 

Addressing the Meeting, the Chairman said: 

The Group’s trading for the first five months 
of the current year has been mow encouraging, 
and our net profit on our weekly figures shows 
an increase of over one-third. If the National 
Economy continues to thrive as at present, the 
results for the full year will be appreciably higher 
than the past year. It mufct, however be borne 
in mind that there are seven months of our 
trading year to come, during which .time there 
may be a General Election. It is also difficult 
to assess the repercavsions of the Government'^ 
Resale Price Maintenance legislation, 

The Motor Industry is easily the Country's 
biggest Export Industry* accounting for approxi¬ 
mately 17 per cent of the Country’s total Export*, 
and has always maintained that it cannot sustain 
this Export effort unless it is 'based on a pros¬ 
perous and soundly organised Home Market. 
You cannot have a heakby Home -Market with¬ 
out, a well-organised system t of Distribution and 
Afte* Sales Service, The abolition of R.P.M. 
w ould, in our view, undoubtedly weaken Distri¬ 
bution arrangement* in 1 the. Home Marker to the 
detriment not only of. the Home customer in 
terms of the After Sides Service that he rightly 
expects, but at the same time impairing the 
Home Market , basis on which success all the 
Industry’s Export effort depends, 

The report Nvas adopted. 
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THE LLYLAND MOTOR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

PERIOD OF PROGRESSIVE 
IMPROVEMENT 


The fortv-fifth annual general meeting of The 
Leyland Motor Corporation Limited was held on 
February 19th at Levland, Lancashire. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated ftatemenc of the chairman, Sir William 
Black: 

The Group profit for the year before taxation 
•mounted to £10,325,119. The increase in profit, 
•mounting to some £4.8 millions, was auri- 
butabk to Standard-Triumph International 
trading profitably after making losses in the 
previous two years, and also to the increased 
demand for commercial vehicles both at home 
and abroad in the later months of the year 

Our Group, employing some 52,000 people, 
Is now very broadly based, covering commercial 
vehicles, private cars, foundries and general 
engineering, and its ramifications include a large 
and constantly growing overseas manufacturing 
assembly and distributing organisation. We 
muse inevitably be affected by the general 
economic and political conditions both at home 
and throughout the world. 

The year under review started on a note of 
uncertainty but progressively there was improve¬ 
ment with all Group Companies, and that better 
trend continued throughout the year In particu¬ 
lar, the welcome reduction in purchase tax on 
cars from 45 per cent to 25 per cent was a major 
factor with our Standard-Triumph Company. 

All our commercial vehicle factories have 
substantial order books and in general, prospects 
are favourable. 

New models have been introduced which 
cater, amongst other things, for the anticipated 
imw regulations and the exacting demands of 
motorway opeiations. 

To cope with the growing demand for power 
units of all kinds and to develop this impoitant 
aspect of the Corporation’s business, a new 
Special Products Division has been formed and 
we have a substantial and growing business in 
the sale of engines, units and equipment to 
various manufacturers both at home and 


We ■re continuously expanding and develop¬ 
ing our foundry group operating in this country 
at We»t Yorkshire Foundries, Beans Industries 
and at Leyland. Our expansion of foundry 
activities in overseas territories continues. 


Ou the private car side, the demand for 
Standard-Triumph products has increased con¬ 
siderably and the output for the last year was 
the second highest in this Company’s history. 
Both home and overseas sales increased signifi¬ 
cantly and substantial increases in sales have 
been gained in Europe. 

Your Company now manufactures or 
anrmhlrs in 40 other countries and our products 
aaa asarketed In 160 countries. Our overseas 
btorcatk made an appreciable contribution to 
Group profits during the year and provided a 
atoody load on our home productive capacity. 

Taking an overall view of the general position 
el dbt Group, the state of our order books 
encourages me to be optimistic. If the improve¬ 
ment in trading conditions, which became 
^parent during the course of the past year, is 
oontinued, wo can look forward to the future 
with confidence. 

The reporkiwas adopted and a final dividend 
of K 6d. making a total of 4s. 6d. per £1 
Ordinary Stock Unit was approved. 


THE KLINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

EXPORT POSSIBILITIES 

MR W. G. CASTEJ.I/ ON ENCOURA<$MG DEVELOPMENTS' 

The fiftieth Annual General Meeting was held dh February 18th in London, Mr William 
G. Castell (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following highlights were contained in the Chairman's circulated statement : 

* During the past four years, our plans have been made in the firm belief that the 
demand for textured synthetic yarns would grow to vast proportions and it is because 
of this that we lia\c concentrated on a rapid expansion m borh our Machine Building 
and Yarn Processing Departments 

★ The improvement in earnings is indicative of the momentum which is now gathering 
in the business oi this Group. The growth in demand tor textured yarns for knitted 
outerwear and tot stretch yarns fot woven fabrics, has been very rapid in the home 
inarkci and m certain respects well in advance of many other countries. 

* Mmc start is steadily being recruited to deal with oui overseas business and it is 
vuirent policy to organise on-the-spot selling in the main centres. Tn the USA a 
sties tampan) known as Kling-Tecs Inc. lias been (owned, which operates from New 
York, Philadelphia and Mount Pleasant, NU A similar company is being formed 
in Prance, which will operate the European market and will be staffed by salesmen 
and technicians who between them possess all the necessary languages. 

♦ We consider that, with a number of important new projects well developed, we may 
view the tuLuie with confidence kmnvirm that we have much in reserve to meet the 
type of changes one must always expect when associated with the Textile Industry. 
*1 he results for the first quarter of the current rear show a satisfactory increase in 
the rule ol earnings 

Idle report and accounts were adopted, and the total dividend of Is. 6d. pet shine 

(less tax) approved. 



BIRFIELD LIMITED 


MAIN SUHSIDI ARMS 


PROIHK IS 


Bound Brook Hearings Ltd. 

Bound Brook Bearing Corpora 
tion of America. 

John C. Carlson Ltd. 

Felco Hoists Ltd. 

T. B. Ford Ltd. 

Forgings & Press work Ltd 
Hardy Spicer Ltd. 

Kent Alloys Ltd. 

Laycock Engineering Ltd 
Salisbury Transmission Lid. 
Shotton Bros. Ltd. 


Powdered Metal Bearings, Bushings, Filter Elements and 
Parts. 

Powdered Metal Beatings, Bushings, Filler Elements and 
Me La I. 

Filters. 

Pulley Blocks and lulling Tackle 
Blotting Paper and Filtration Media 
Forgings, Pressings and Steel Extrusions. 

Propeller Shatrs & Universal Joints. 

Ferrous & Non Ferrous Castings 
Overdrives, Clutches, Garage Equipment, etc. 

Drive axles and units 
Malleable Castings 

Yea 1 to July 


Group Sales . 

Group Profits before providing lor taxation and replacement of fixed assets 

Ordinary Capital. . . . . 

Ordinary Shareholders’ Funds. 

Ordinary Dividends less Income Tax . ... 


31, 1963 
£32,696,000 
£ 2,913,000 
i, 4,686,000 
£ 8,846,000 
£ 287,000 


1X1 RAC IS 1 ROM I’HI CHAIRMAN'S Rl I'OR T 

Alter a hesitant start, during which our capacity was not fully employed, demand steadilv 
improved. The increased sales of Birficld Constant Velocity Toints and Steel Extrusions were 
the main features ot the year's trading. 

Further acquisitions are contemplated, both in Europe and USA, in pursuance of our 
policy to extend our interest in engineering companies whose products are akin to ours. 

We have now developed an export network which covers the world. Where transport 
and duty make it impossible to export direct, we are granting licences to manufacturers in 
other countries. We receive a steadily increasing income from this source. 

Approaches are welcomed from firms who may not have been able to give as much 
emphasis to export sales as they would wish owing to a lack of sufficient funds 01 people to 
develop their potential. 

We are contemplating capital expenditure over the next two years of more than 
£7,000,000. This will absorb the whole of our cash flow 7 during that lime and necessitate 
some increased temporary borrowings. We hope, howevet, that it will be achieved without 
making any issue of ordinal y capital. The expenditure is to satisfy demands within oui 
present range of manufactures. W'e are confident that it will bring increased profits, but 
until the factories are built and equipped we shall have to bear heavy interest charges and 
non-recurring costs. 
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(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 

The sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting o & 
Samuel White and Company Limited was held 
i February I9th in London, Sir James A. 
iiliie, CBE (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
jdress: 

Since the end of the financial year an order for 
ic small coaster has been received from the 


Lofidonf & 1 Rochester Trading Company, 
Limited* together witty two fibreglass plastic 
development contracts for a Government 
Department. 

Against considerable competition we obtained 
a contract last February for the refit and modern¬ 
isation of two United Arab Republic destroyers. 
These vessels are now at our works ahd will 
be completed during 1964. A contract for a 
set of turbines for a Frigate building at Ports¬ 
mouth Dockyard and a variety of general 
engineering work were welcome additions to our 
Engine Works activities. 
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TKe Trading^SuqjIus hasTafleTto 042,928; 
however, the Q^nsdty^tyted Profit after providing 
fpr tax&rjdh and'adding |tye surplus on realisation 
Of some (far quoted investments, is only 
£11,889 lower than the previous year. 

Your Board is constantly reviewing the 
problems ot maintaining our production re¬ 
sources in the most efficient manner consistent 
with retaining sufficient liquid funds for meeting 
the requirements for working capital 

The report was adopted and a total distribu¬ 
tion of 15 per cent approved. 


GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
AND OTHER SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 

CONTINUED PROGRESS 

MR S. W. DOUSE REVIEWS CURRENT 
PROSPECTS 

Hie ninety-second Annual General Meeting 
Governments' Slock and Other Securities 
vestment Company Limited was held on 
bruary 18th in London. 

Mr F. W, Douse presided and said: 

1 am presiding to-day in the absence of your 
hairmun, Mr Drayton, who is on a business 
ip to South Africa for this and other com¬ 
mies of which he is also a director. 

In March, 1956 when I last took this Chair 
the Annual General Meeting we reported to 
hi a Gross Income of £276,000 and out of net 
Linings of 16.9 per cent on an Issued Deferred 
dinary Capital of £1,100,000 we paid a divi- 
;nd of 10 per cent. As you will see from the 
.port before you the comparable figures for 
>63 are—Gross Income of £611,995 (a record) 
id out of net earnings of 23.1 per cent on an 
.ued Deferred Ordinary Capital of £2,143,588 
are now recommending a dividend of 16 per 
it. I think you will agree that this indicates 
isonable progress has been made. 

HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

Turning now to the Profit and Loss Account 
m will sec that whilst our revenue from 
'ipusit Interest and Underwriting Commissions 


fell by some £4,000, Dividends and Interest and 
Double Taxation Relief increased by £86,000 a 
net increase of £82,000. On the other side, 
Debenture Interest and Management Expenses 
were marginally up by £400 and Income and 
Profits Tax substantially so by £32,000. After 
striking the balance, the net Revenue for the 
year comes out at £320,000 a healthy advance 
of some £49,000 compared with £271,000 for 
1962. This represents an 8.4 per cent improve¬ 
ment in earnings on the Deferred Ordinary 
Capital as increased by last year's rights issue. 
If you confirm the proposed dividend, £94,000 
will be retained and added to Revenue Reserve. 

I think these results justify the Chairman's 
optimism at the Annual Meeting last year and I 
am sure you will consider them highly satisfac¬ 
tory. 

This year in addition to making a 1 for 10 
rights issue at par we jfa amending 

the capitalisation of part me■Jfasfsnipa RetcfVe 
for distribution as fully;fa&t new Deferred 
Ordinary Shares to the Deferred Ordinary 
Shareholders also on a 1 fqf F0 basis. 

Your Board anticipates bi^iig able to maintain 
the current dividend rat^ bta . the capital §• f 
increased by both of those Issues. 

If you will now turn to the Balance Sheet you 
will notice that there has} been a substantial rise 
in the valuation of our portfolio. At the year 
end the theoretical net asset value of one 
Deferred Ordinary Share was 22/5 against 19/2 
a year ago. Too much importance should not be 
attached to these figures which alu?r from day 
to day. 

While on the subject of the portfolio I should 
like to clear up one point which judging from a 
couple of press comments earlier this year play 


have been misleading some people. These said 
something to the effect that despite the Com¬ 
pany’s name the holding of Gilt-edged Stocks 
was very small—fact we do not hold any at 
present though if we considered it wise to invest 
in Government securities then we should do so. 
In deciding upon investment policies we con¬ 
sider many factors but the name df this Com¬ 
pany is not one of them. 

THE C URRENT YEAR 

I know you expect me to say something about 
our prospects during the current year. At 
present the Country's economy is healthy, with 
demand for goods and services running at a high 
level. We are doing well in the export markets 
and our prices seem to be competitive. Recent 
industrial company reports have been good and 
we expect tp pjntinuc, to xccqjv? encouraging 
sews for aocku time fa ob mb Aidiher, hand 

there are certain fatytiP 4e uncer¬ 

tainty, but it ^does noL nmesqartty mesa that 
preeast industrial pmpftgity wifl be effected. 
UaMtaiitty dhee, h6w*Wr, -fate* people some¬ 
time* to postpone undertaking farther expansion 
- schemes or. man jfa e att * 

The forthcoming General Election of oourse 
strikes a note of caution. This is reflected in 
Stock Markets now, although as continuing 
investors this Is not of too great importance to 
us. 

Despite all the hazards I shall be disappointed 
if We do not lay satisfactory figures before you 
next year when we meet. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
resolutions were passed increasing the capital of 
the Company to £4,000,000 and sanctioning the 
proposed scrip issue. 


APPOINTMENTS 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON 

naitm.'iu of 1 * 01.1 TIC \I. J l’ONOM’S 
»us \s«tsidiii Icituur 01 I LLiurcr. with 
(■•I rcfcrriKe to Statistics Duties to tom- 
■o October 1 . ivrtJ Salary ranm*: Assismw 
Hirer. iUNNMMW n.n.« OlUH £b(» 1 on Jon 
tux *».(*,; Leotuier, £1,2SO-i.2.140 p,.i.. 

> tHU London allowance o.u. Initial salary 
>nlln« ID quuMflcnilnh* mid oxiHilciue, 
"KTanrtmtlim hiuI family allowonoi. Anpll- 
nns, to he received by March 2l, I*)n4, 

"M be sent to the secretary, University 
■rue Loudon, Gowir Street, W.CM. from 
>m i art her particulars may yhmincd. 

flY liNU'ERSlTY OJF SUSSEX 

Rl LS JJ KFRl YS R 1 SL ARCH 
SfUDLNThHrF <7R FILLOWSFim 

UnltcKRy of Stnwwa pr<tp»m« trt elm , 
k seurLh simifrnt <tr Fellow lrt Transput! ; 

for u period .»r Jeur* com- 

" 'tta tft (Jobber. ftttv*. fhie u&afd Is ; 
’ii'nii-d hy tlw Ktiesi JvttW% Road fund I’m 
v i*tirirtiMf at erirrylnr out I'endiu'un dtt a MfKIcn 
"u rtultf of immoorr euonnmie*. pmcrMhlt 
"‘>l i.< lout I conditions. 

1111 .moid. vvhlJl Is open to caitUldfttcs v.|*li i 
'•'•U,itions lb cetinrtmicii or uailatlptb will , 
Hu form oilier ol a Rciumivb Studentsltln j 
' L'r i,43n pur annum plus imy' uctfcbmii; t'ct< 
'■'-di or of u HrMuruh NHoWihip (value 
"*'<i ptr iirmunvi. .ictoidin^ 10 the quallHc*- 
"s and uRncrlenwc of the peraon appAJimd, 

'"Plication*. Kidni full detail*. niehidlpB 
1 D.irnes or rilVrccs. should be Mint to (lie 
l, ni m Unit i rally ol Sussex. St unmet Mouse. 

Riivluon, I»> M.ir^fc J9M. 


UNIVERSITY OF YORK 

DL&ARTMLNT Qf aC'OldClMICS 

AnuliemlotiK aw invited tor one ll/VlURi’- 
SlflP or ASSISTANT TlOUlUSHIP In 
Stx 1AL - AND ht'ONOMJl ,lqr 

LH. tuber. 1SM>4. 

Tour «opie*, ot applications, namlnu three i 
Kferecs. should be Hitt by March 20tb to the 1 
Fcidstroi', Umv«rdt> or \6rk. Hedlupiast, York. ( 
from whom further stalls may nc obtained, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

MANCHESTER | 

GM ADI.’ AYE SCHOOL OF PriLH IC'S AND I 
ruauc AOMINlSiHAlION j 

About (Yficcn pltiees will be ualtable co 1 
DntUh vtudents hlto v vJ\ tu enter Uit Omdtute I 
Si Itool In October, .uni .innlle.itlonk urc 

nrsi el,ivs or uood iinnei wumd «.Imsm qnalitv 
Mevcm Omeiimuirnt umioiimteiiienrs Indicate that 
Kiartt* h Hi dd ntaiUbic far uuth ■auA. ms. 

Jim RtrWJWtt RcdoW mdLWi l| u«>.4r that ! 
I Here win be a fteritm* shnnaw <tr *<*ul Irt-RdtdtLi-. | 
hi tbd tovliil ytdenett during the iwv» lit* v ears. 
>s Are *herilf4t#c ready to fecspi applicants 
ATAUtHiUint In eaiatc* eubject^ *Hi«h as 

history. rtWkJHdPhr tnd ntmiefn laiMna*f«( ur | 
In wieiulHt: iffsKiifllaes wHkh iraln sriidcrtte in 
stadMlJs and iha use df tnaiitebtatiuii mddcls. 1 

lor funher twrtltuluru apnlv to ill* oinif. I 
ittAtu tlruduat* bitidU* Loumtnux. Oepimmcnt 
,<*t tioturnmcm. JSImKh^stet trtfveruny, I 
Mum Hester 13. 1 


j UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

, \SSISIANt- LLCIVJUiR I hi 

- vppHentinn* lire losiied jfor this now from 
tOuober I. I>b,J. 

Salary 'H..ilc : 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


VRCHj I FtT^QWSHIP 
[iNmhc Sr\i mit s 


IN 


jSosrviurt if me Dniyvtdi |. Norths'ore HdUSt 
fllic OiK’in % Dr It e. Lxetcr 

• C losing duir f«*c applli allons (cIhHi copies: 
^ine^eopy from e4|Uhdktt»rt; ^ i scan) MarCA 3i, 

jrHE UNIVERSITY OF SHH-RELD 

Applications ;ir«. mtited for a Kl St ARC II 
:STUDIN rsnil> lenuhlt* m the Faculty ol Arts 
| jkir Law or I iDttmpk Aid Hocitd, Studici: valuu 
i 4.45D to LftM) ivr ftnnnm. uecbrtnmi tu qtmlmea- 

, Itlon* and riwurch experience : open to graduates 
I a)f any Unnrislij PanUulars Horn Ibe 
i IKcRisirar. *1 lie Utyitculvy. hhdlkld lU. 

I Wale May 1st 

For further uppofntmenU 
see pages 741, 752 A 753 

The university of suftiiaD 

. Applications are Invited ' 

'( 1 CTlfRl R In \VII RICAN _ 

and J’tjl.lTKS to bctrln dtuieh__ r , 

>Ub4. Infual sal.irj accorditiK Id 
^iiil \po lemc on the scale ll Mo x Aw — 
x END—t2.l30, will) b S.S.D. pro- 
tislon and ramily allimamc. A tfrunt iow.ud» 
Vi rnoul isivnscs will he made. fm liter par. 
tlcidais may b,> ohi.lined liom die KeRisirar, 
***** • iKmw & 


ApplfcAHons are fnvlted for the above Pltllow- 
ship, tyuaWa lor oue yeur q Mitilble 

f rxtrnslbn to twVJ year*. Tti<? Fellowship If of a 
, value within kite runae II,lot)-t2.oo0 per nimim. 
; tPtether With atfpinvcd expenseH involved |n the 
tl search. The holder or the 1 1 How ship has 
! HCRb fp .tit* fHffifiUrli of eh* Mitmhextcr^Com- 
‘ pUHiitf Laboratory. Retuimions xnvcrnlnp the 
. award of tlfa lf«|lt»withi«'application forms 
may be obtained .from the kenisirarj the 
Unlvcndtr. Manctwexlcf li. id whom all A poll- 
'fioUM ; ho mat sot liter than Match 7. 
iuo T 


| UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
}, /ONTARIO ' 

I LONDON. CANADA 

APPlicntlnnR nre invited for two apr»o!nfnenti 
m the peiwroicm of Lconornks, Unlfcrttny 
Colleftc of Arts and .Vienee. Sotiw preference 
, *r*U btj, ftiYptt Ri lundldatCK \howitiK n epcctal 
Intensr in pris'p theory econometrics uni Jiublic 
ttnaiHi. salary can lanae up to Ms.otw per 
dependlny on quuluicationK. A travel 
h provided. Ihtse .inpoinimeiiti may 
ovhMrnwdi.po cither a visumn or u (ternlnncni 

responsibilities ...c Mine 

Olo'i.iSMi ..WdcraradiMtc Hu I .mil *stcnd 
fttiipfas to the end Ot April. 

* should »*c received not Inter (him 

MbtYfr iT. Idivt, by tlic Head. Department of 
I COfiomks. University of Wtsurn Oftiarlo. 
London, C unmJii born whom lunlar p.iriLulurs 
may be ohiuinvd Apnlicatlons should provide 
dotuik rcitardinu .ice. kdiKHlmn, cstvrieniM uml 
^ WB# ^ yw ‘ ttUo rh€ “■*«»- ° r 
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MARKET RESEARCH 

There is a vacancy at BournvilJe for a WOMAN GRADUATE 
age 22 28 with an appropriate qualification and experience of 
2/3 \ears in general consumer research or other relevant work. 
Ability in figures is essential. Duties include negotiations with 
market tesearch consultants and the handling of all t>pes of survevs 
and other responsible work. Must be capable of woiking 
independently and of making good contacts with senior colleagues 
and others within and outside the organisation. The post otters 
a good deal of icope and interesting prokpccts for the right person. 
Apply to the Womens Staff Manager (Reference WEC), 
CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED; 

Bourn v Hie. Birmingham, by February 28th. 



HUDDERSFIELD TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS 

Applications arc invited tot the pout of Senior 
I cciuru In Commercial Subject* to help with 
the training ol teachers lor college* of further 
and technical education. Candidates should be 
graduates or hold Rood Professional qualifica¬ 
tion*. They should have qualifications and 
experience In ' teaching commercial subjects to 
mudeiiM In further or technical education. The 

B lary scute for hentpr Lecturers Is 41.740 x 
0 —12.045. Application forms and further 
letalls of the post can he ohtulncd from the 
lector. Huddersfield Tralnlnn ((allege for 
fiRlcul Tcuchets. Molly Beak Hoad. Llndtcy, 
Hnueltl. ^ Q|L ^ y 

Chief hdutat/on Officer. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

Applications are Invited for several posts of 

1LCTUKPR or ASSISTANT LECTURER In 
ECONOMIC GLCMlRAPilY 
from October. 1964. Hie salary scales are: 

Lecturer ; 

£1.250 x £60 — £1.670 X 1R0 — £2.150 
per annum (elliciuuy bar ui 41.750 per 
unnunu; 

AsslUant Lecturer: 

41.000 * £50 — 41.150 per annum: 
plus funtlly allowance and 1 b S.U. benefits. 

Further particulars may he obtained from the 
Reglstiwr. University of Sussex. Summer House. 
Stunmcr, Brighton. to whom applications should 
be sent as soon as possible, und preferably by 
Murth 1U, 1964. 


Economist for 
Management Studies 


In 1963 Ford of Britain exported more from 
the United Kingdom than any company of any kind has 
ever achieved in one year. Over a half of all vehicles 
sold were exported. Economic trends, tariff changes, 
industrial policies and political developments in coun¬ 
tries throughout the world are therefore important 
factors In planning the future of the Company. 

The department responsible for interpret¬ 
ing these matters to assist management in formulating 
policy has a vacancy for a young experienced econo¬ 
mist. Qualifications required are a good Honours De¬ 
gree In economics and several years experience of 
economic analysis in a large organisation, preferably 
in relation to European problems. 

Prospects will not be limited to the econo¬ 
mics activity and progress to the higher levels In the 
Company will depend on merit alone. Similarly finan¬ 
cial reward will be determined by achievement and 
not by seniority. 

Please address brief personal details to 

M. W. GILES 

Finance Personnel & Administration (00/504) 

Ford Motor Company Ltd., P.O. Box S 

41-55 Perth Road, Gants Hill, Ilford, Essex 
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EDITORIAL VACANCY ON 
“ BUSINESS » 

M Business ” Journal for Management hn* a 
vacancy for an M ONOM1CS CiRADUATT 
preferably under 25 to write mi economic and 
management subjects Candidates. preferably 
with one ur two yuan, ludusirial experience. need 
. . necessarily huv. hud Journalistic training 
but should hold .1 aood Iiouoim-v dewirc. Uhl* 
Is a challenging opening villi excellent oncer 
ptospeos In puNishlng Wiiu to Rhilip Month 
Personnel Hire. 101 Business Publications ltd 
Muruiry House, HIM IU Waterloo Road. 
I ondoiV. SI I. 


THE MANCHESTER COLLEcI 
OF SCIENCE AND, T^CHNOLO 


Applications are Invited from gradual d 
the pottillon 01 Administrative Officer 
Department of Industrial Administration 
Department is Necking the Hen let's ol ., 
ot wide exixtrnutu: whu wifi undertake orv.n 
and administrative duties arising both iron 
conduct ol day to day ulluirs unit in. 
piogrumnic ol tupiJ and extensive expanse,. 


The rcison uoouinicd may he inui 
iiiidcifiikc limits <J lecturing duties, and 


POLICE FEDERATION 

ki si mu h oi nun 


add be regal ikd as Nee injury to ih 
iuk one i Jmlmsti anon i s xrlcitse wui ( , 
Kertistiai s I >en.o i nu-m of Unlven.fi), 
cdueuiioii.tl uJinlnimalUm would h t 
advantage. 


A ppl leal tons me united lot the above 
api'Oiitiin. ni in tin I ondon oft tecs of 
the Poftec I (delation which are 
expected to be situ ned uv New Malden, 
Sin rev in about IK niumhs lime. 

The sucecssjul upolminr will be 
responsible' lor selling up u new depart¬ 
ment. and his duties will eorti|>rJsc 
specific tusks of research In connection 
with iicHoii.dions and claims on condi¬ 
tions of service. the maintenance of 
accurate records on conditions ol service 
In certain outside employ rnenis and 
overseas police fortes; the prepanillnn 
ol papers on general economics; 
bnunciul. industrial und Undo union 
affairs: extracting. indexing and filing 
tntonnatloh from uovernment reports, 
professional publications. periodicals 
and the Pres* which Is rekv.nu to the 
interest* of the Police 1 edcratinn. 
organising rutd maintaining a fillns 
system adequately iudexrd and con¬ 
trolled ; and routine correspondence. 

The salary stale is £900 pci unnum 
with annual Increments of 450. 
rising to u maximum oi 41.250 per 
unnunv. The starting point will he 
dependent upon age and experience. 
The conditions of service provide for a 
live-day' w-ctk. three weeks annual leave 
and sick leave with p.iy. and a con¬ 
tributory siipurunntKUlon scheme. Some 
financlul assistance will h. given In 
regurd to any expenses arising from 
moving from the provinces to London 
anil set I me up a new home 

Applications, giving age, qualifications 
and experience, ingcilici wuii the names 
of two relcrecs, nuist be received 
by the first post on SATURDAY. 
I t RKUAKY 29. 1064. by I lie Secre¬ 
tary. I'olke ) cderulinn. R Rathbone 
Place, I .ondon. \\ J. Uclcnhonc : 
L \Ngham 97N*\6) 


S.tlury within the scale of ft 2fii 
per iiiTiuim with membership of I 
limiily allow tmees 

Application foims it ml further p.u iuul.fi. i 
be obtained fiom the Rcgistrnr ot thi t,,», 
Siickvlllc street, 1 MnnehcKier f, to whom ,< 
plettd applications shotild be lorw,iriku 
March 14 , l‘h*A, 

For further appointments 
see pages 741, and 751 

THE EDINBURGH 
AND EAST OF SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURj 

Applications are Invited for m post ol s c , 
Agile til lural 1 commits! Apple utils should 
graduates in \grfi ultunil I'.cnnoniks, I urnmi 
oi Agriculture with poKi-griidmiu tunning 
farm maimgcmciu and experience in ;uit>, 
woik in this field. llic person appointed i 
be required to uot as the farm m.ui.iKdi 
NpechtliMt and a sound knowledge ol the drri 
prime techniques is essential. | 

MiC appoint me bl will be made on tlic h 
mil salary xude : 

Grade II—41 K2I rising to £2,2*0 ra ;u 

Stipci.mnmuiou is undet I SSI 1 , 

I urthcr piirtkulars and form of upidu 
may be obtained from the Sccrctaiy I cJmbi 
School of .\gi iciiltuu. West Muiits Komi, I 
burgh 9. Application* should be lodged 
Intel than M.»nh la. 1064. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATIO 


ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 
SALFORD 

Dl Pkkl \|| NT Ul LIUIKM SllMHIS 

I >wiup to evp.mcion ot coiusc*. posts 
Itkclv to be available tit the lollowing fields 
windy, v 1 / : 


SI \ I IS l ILIAN 

Al'plic,iimns arc invited for n p'«^ 
ol Si'iilsiiclun to woik on a pmlo 
being tindcTlnken jomih by the Mniisu 
and ihc in'wlv constituted Unit h" 
1 conomic mid Siatixiuul Studies t<. 
1 liglici idutniion ut the I ondon Schii 
ol I conotiuts ihc Midisilclaii'N wait, 
will he ccniud at tin Ministry's II *' 
m I ondon but will involve dtr* 
associ.ilmu with the Unit. 


LCONOMI IRK S OR MAT1I1M \I1CAL 
I t tlNOMIt S, 

ANALYTIC VI AND I III OKI I tCAL 
I ( ONOMII S 

SOCI \T S I AT IS I It‘S SOCIOIOGY. 

social an rtruoi'ot.oGY 


Application* ore Uecordmglv invited from 
siiitithly qua lilted persons lot appomlmcnl lo the 
altove posiH. wltkh will be made at the Lecluicr 
or Scniot Icilurci grade including to the 
experience and Mcuclcmlt Kliimhng ot the appli¬ 
cants Stall are encuutagcd to piirxuc research, 
und iheir duties will Include the teaching ol 
full-time Niudcms, spec litlising In their own 
■objects. 

Salary aculos - 

lecturers 41 .fitto — 41 ,R00 p.a. 

Senior lecturers fcl.KOii — 42.150 P.ft, 


These scales are subiect to review following 
the reference ot sutuiic'g in Universities and 
C.A.T.s to tltc N.I.C. 

Appohitment* will be from September 1, 
1964. or ft out u date to be arrauged. IcnquincN 
should be directed In the (lmt Instance to Mr. 
H. N Sheldon. Department of Liberal Studio*, 
from whom further particular* are mailable. 

B ritish nylon simnnltCs LiMTrhf> bus 

vacancies in Its Consumer Rescnrch Section 
fur women graduates under 24 years ot age. 
The work involves Interviewing member* of the 
public on Consumer Surveys, which arc especially 
concerned with problem* in the lntcre*tln« and 
developing Held of synthetic fibres and clothing. 
Retail and media survey* are also carried nut. 
Investigator* arc based in London und about 
thrccquartcf* of their time Is spent interviewing 
in London und the province*. After truining, 
the succcKHful applicants will he able to col¬ 
laborate In all Niugcs of the research, and there 
arc goad opportunities to progretw. Working 
condition* arc excellent and include first class 
hotel accommodation wlten away from I ondon. 
—Apply In writing to the I'crsontml Office). 
B.N.S. Limited, 68 Kniglitsbrldge. London. 
S.W.I. _ _ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Applications arc invited for appointment to 
the MONTAGU L BURTON CHAIR of 
INDUS'! RIAL KilAllONS witliui the 
Dhf’AKl MINT Ob I,C ONOMICS AND 
COMMLKCL at a saiury of not lex* than £J,0tK> 
u year. The appointment will take eilea from 
a date to be urianged with the successful 
candidate. Applications tsUlcm toplo*k UlRling 
date of birth. qtiulilH.ilions and experience, 
together with the names of throe referee*, 
should reach Ihc Rcgikunr, Tire University. 
Leeds 2 drum whom I urthcr particulars cun 
be obtained), not laier Ufan March 3(1, l‘« • : 
candidates oversea tTiiiy apply tn the ^hst 
insuime by citblf, ,mmme ihrec rvlcrccs in the 
United KiQg'Tom. 


The prcijcci Is concerned with m.iki'- 
NtatlMical prnjcc'tiuiix <*• models r 
Ui scribing In ciuimtnadv c terms H " 1 
future devcluomonl nt tlic edticullnn.il 
sysicni iu 1'iigJ.iml and Wales. Hr 
work Includes rcscurcli Into U" 
meiliodology of c-ducatumal *' modi' 
building.” and consideration ol h" 
the cdiiuilloual model tail be inicgtvio 
with other models describing IK 
Ucvslopmc-ni til Ihc nutiuiiul esoiinini 
1i Is envisaged thill the eehicalinnil 
model would Ih set up oil an clecironK 
comiHtri-r in such a way as to pruvi-a 
a llcxibk mtHlcI iruciun and rup>i 
calculation oi results. This projtci w 
likely, in the first instance, to r\te^ 
over two or three year*. 


Applicants for appointment *ho f 
have hud wide uiatlsttcal aspertenct 
wud prcMridrly a firm or second rtnw 
honour* degree ffi statistics or f 
muthemutlcs ot other appropriate mn>'' 
subject combined with atatlutlcs. ' 
knowledge i>f computer application* 
required. Stilary Hcole £1.949 to £2,71). 
starting RUlnry may be above »>« 
minimum. Superannuation will « 
under the F.S.S.U. scheme. 

Write or telephone the Ministry [ 
further details ot the project and in) 
an application form, which must w 
returned to the Ivstahlishment Offlitr- 
Ministry of hducatlon. Cur/on bin*; 1 ; 
London, W.l (HYDe Park 7 »J( 
Lxtonslon 314J, before March 9. 


AStKNM iD ADVERTtStMBST 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEU 

Dlpartmi-nt OF HIS I OR.Y 

Application* are invited for nppointmi 
lecturer m Assistant I rcturer lit MU JI 
HISTORY at a salary of £ 1,000 *f«^‘ 
a year for un Assistant Lecturer and 
Scale £1.2411 x 460 — £1.670 X 480 7 * 
felttcluney bar) x £80 — ii. 150 R 1 

I ccturcr. Appointment* can be made ■» 
point on the autle. Applicant *hould 
have a special Juterest in one of the u ,llu 

fields: . 

(a) I nglixh History in the 16th und 

Centuries : , lQlh 

(b) Intcrnaiional History in the l * 11 

20th C enturioK: , . ^ 

to British Diplomatic History in the 
und 20 th tent uric*. 

Application! (three copies!, statin* ( 4j ' ,l | 
birth, quulilu ntlnus and experience n"“ ‘ 

three referee*, should reach The Hctfix) • 
University. I eedxj 2 tfimU whom U/ r,n ,' 
tkul.irs enn he obtained) mil l Mlc 
Maicli 10. 1964. 



Iviiilt 
M Of 
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METAL INDUSTRIES GROUP 
invites applications for the post of 
GROUP FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 

The Metal Industries Group links more than 30 companies engaged 
m electrical, mechanical and hydruulie engineering, electronics, 
instrumentation and the processing of metals. , 

The Group Financial Controller is one of a team of highly 
qualified specialists based in London, He is requited to advise 
on the preparation and control of all revenue and capital budgets, 
both for the parent company and the subsidiaries, and to lay down 
and control all accounting routines, 

Applicants should he not less than 35 years of age and should 
have C.A. and A.C.W.A. qualifications. 

A substantial salary will be paid in accordance with qualifications 
and experience and will not be less than £4,500 per annum, plus 
the usual benefits. A ear will also he provided. 

Applications should be addressed to the 

GROUP PERSONNEL OFFICER, 

METAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 

BROOK HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.l 


Financial Entrepreneur 

• this is a new appointment ;n the Investment Division of a 
substantial industrial group with a wide spread of financial and 
commercial interests. 

• his prime responsibility will be die management of a finance 
company. In addition lie will work with die Chairman and the 
director m charge of die Group’s financial administration on 
the investigation of investment possibilities. 

• he should have a good knowledge of the City, possibly from 
work in merchant banking, stockbroking, or in aizpilar invest¬ 
ment w ork in an industrial concern. '1 lie range of bis experi¬ 
ence and his entrepreneurial qualities arc more important than 
academic or professional qualifications. 

• DEWNDiiNT on his owTi abilities the way to die top is open 
to liiin. 

• alt up to 35 . Salary about ,£ 4 , 000 . 

Write in confidence to us as the group’s advisers. 
Nothing will be disclosed without permission, 

I otters should be addressed to M. J. Grab.un-Jones 

JOI IN TYZACK & PARTNERS ITD 

iO HALL AM STRUT • LONDON W I 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETLR 

,IM \NT LI ITUKLK IN UOMJMIfS 

ipln-anoiiK Hu* imiKii ini this pusi Imm 
Kr I. 1‘hU. 


I.ir? 

ti.iMM-H.l'O ivr Br.i-iO'i I 

iither particulars muv ho nht.itmd fimn the 
1 .ii) ot llir Um\erslti. Noilhiotc House, i 
Queen's Drive. I'xrirr. ] 

using ilaic for applications telghi mine* j 
^opy trom candidates overseas) MarJi 19. 

HC UNIVERSITY OF HULL 

■artmint of por.incAi. sruoii". 

nplivHiihns arc invited for appointment to 
.iddiriunal Lectureship in Political SnidliS 
blc trom October L. l'w»4. 
ilnri' schIc lecturer £l,25<V£’2.t^O per annum 
f Si.L. and elilldie*Ts allowances, 
nrtfur piirriculars may he ohtaimd from the 
n signed with whom applications tsix copies) 
jIJ he lodged by March II, IDW. 

w. b. CRAHr. 

__Registrar 

C UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

•\K LMLVT OF EXTRAMURAL MLOil i 
iPDlK.iiions arc invited from gradual eg for 
wist at jLLC TURER In INDUSTRIAL 
IH1 s, 10 he mainly concerned with I’kiy- 
.ive ( lasses for Mine-workers mid Steel' 
Hem. and rn take up duties by July 1, 1964. 
jv soon after as possible. I he Tange of 
J'inir Includes Economics. Industrial Relo- 
'v and Kionurtuu and Social History, and 
nJul.iicv sliould have specialist qiirtllfUiinonH 
i»w or more of these subjects. OualiNcuilnnik 
1 cvpwicncc will be appropriately recognised 
vh« s.ai ting sulary'. and It Is possible that 
* hum one appointment will be m.ulc. 
Ft kiulr : I cornier. £1,250 x £bi> ~ £l.e*0 
■IM) t2.1Su: Assistant Lecturer, £1.000 x 
P- tl.iso. with F.S.S.U. provision und 
|n) ullowuncc. A grant tow aids icnvoai 
F>v«, will he made. Applications ill) copies) 
Nil be sent be March U. t‘*U. to The 
p'sir ,r The University, Sheffield I' 1 tri.m 
iniliei particulars may be obtained. 


P.D. LEAKE 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

kPPLlUA I IONS arc INVI1I l> from 
OL Al IM11) MFMB1 RS ot Hu- At t tll'M- 
TANtV PROHSMON for AfPOIN I VfI N I 
to a P. J) ll.AKh K) SlAUt II IIILOtV- 

SM1P mt|iueed by the P I) Leake 1 nisi I he 
torn of ill* rd ly p^.i- *»:?! h t? r ‘»r tUt, J'C»r 

lomniencing Ocioocr 1. )964. and it may nc 
held in the University or Birmingham, tin 

I’nlvnsity of London, or the Unlvrruitv ol 
Oxford, tliv location of the appointment being 
determined by the three tinfv< rsilles concerned, 
in conHidtailon, after consideration of candi¬ 
date’s’ preference and research interests. 

The object of the Fellowship is to provide 
university facilities for an experienced accoun¬ 
tant to curry out reycurdt in subjects with 

which the accountancy profession U directly 
concerned and within the ilutrlliiHIc object of 
the P. D I cuke Trust, namely •• to bc-netil 
and advance the sciences of accounting and ol 
political economy, including the subject ol 
public finance and taxation." Only [mountains 
who arc ntombeis ot United Kingdom 
accountancy bodies which are rccogoimi for 
the purpose ot United kingdom company luw 
are eligible. 

Tlte emoluments of the Fellowship will be 
£ 2 , 000 , out ot which the I elLow will be r< mined 
to meet any consequential i.vi\n«> ol his 
apixiln uncut. 

FURTUl R PARTUL L\KS m.iv be 
OBTAINED fioni the ASSIMVN1 Sit HI- 
TAKV. LONDON SCHOOL Ol 11 ONOMU S 
AND POIlTtCAl St II N< I HOW rlllON 
STREET. Al l)WY( II. lOSDUN, \N t 2 with 
Whom \l»I*Lll AJ IONS mils: be I ODt.l l> by 
APRIL 30. 1904. 


EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


UNIVERSITY 
<>l THE W1TWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG 

til AIR Ol COMMlRt VND 
APPLIED LLONOMICS 

I'liiiitlonx are invited for appoint me htto 
i“M of ProfesHor of Commerce and AjwMitd 
‘"itilis and Head ol the Department of 
nmcrwe’ and Appbid Ivonomkcs. Dune-. to 
tied on Junuuiy 1, 1965. o r as 1 »oon ns 
thetcutter. 

h salary atuicbcd to the appointment wlii.h 
1 present under review, U according to the 
K5 0)0 x |< UNJ — Kb,2lM> a2.OS0 * i.150 — 
DJI 

.Wilton .in nnnu.il mi union no lags borm* 
"i-u is ut present payable in tliu case of 
l *rtlul miin. 

Ruling nppllcanis are requested to obta.n 
•"fy of the lniormiition Sheet relating to inis 
Ironi the Secretary. Association of 
"ttunwealih Unlvcrslues iBraiuh OWce). 

House. Pail Mall, London. h.W 1. 

iNic.uionx Hose. In South Africa and 
• 'ii April H. IW>4. 


LEEDS 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

111.US COlIl CL Ol* ART 

SCHOOL QF TOWN PLANNING 


ANNUITY INCOME PLANNING 

VAKIAHI II ANNU1TV TNCOMB. ' A mail- 
mum itutimu and inflat^m clause to keep your 
income in step with tcoOomle tmtdltlonn are 
feuiurea of our Annuity Incapie Pbmnins in 


which we npccinllitc. Write today for full 
NliW LJNDI KCrRADUAiE ‘tftails K J, liURSL ft rARl'N) RS 

N ^DirLoMA lduRsl b Limited, m New LSitudB K.o«d. Cl^lnisforcv 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Ol SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 

Rl SF \R(’H ASNIST\NTN TN THL 
DLPARJMFWT OF tLONOMlt S 

1 Applications are invited for the .ipponu- 
ment ol two Research Assistants to lake p.nt 
in research with particular ret creme to the 
following: long odes and economic giowth 
demographic determlnamg ot the hulidliu: cycle 
the eciummic aspects of ti chnologkal change 
with sticci.il rdcrencc to regional vtc'vloomcnt 
Nome knowledge of slnllSlUul method-* and 
sources is desirable. 

2. The parsons gr»nrttnted mm he ask id o- 
axsist ut tutorial work In the l>, i*arin.em. 

^ The appointments will be made Tor one 
ye tr m the ttrst instance, but may be extended 
up to u total of three years. 

d. The anpointments vmM be made at » v.»l,uy 
of £900 per annum. 

^ The successful candidates will bp espitreJ 
irt lake up their uppoininients on ULiubci l 
1904, or utt soon as possible Uieicalter. 

6 Canilldiiirg should send sis. copies of their 
npplicMilbns ^including details ol L'nhcrsliy 
career and of uny poHt-Kraduaic experience) 
together with the names and addresses Ol three 
referees, to reach the und^rslgm d ns soon as 
possible and. in uny case, not inter than 
April 1. 1964. 


It la prnpoiwd to provide a new four-year, 
rulMlmc Diploma (oursc In Town Planning, 
beginning on the 9th September. 1964. 

Applications are now being considered and 
further interview's Fur candidates will lake plucc 
each month until Mas. 19h4. 

The proposed course will consist of an 
neademk inundation in the tlrlds of social and 
environmental studies 'ITie ilnal year will be 
closely related to the present full-time post 
graduate town planning courses ut the school. 

The Diploma at the Leeds School Of Town 
Planning is recognised by the Town Planning 
Institute as the equivalent of the Final 
Examination or the lovn Planning Institute. 

Application forms and full particulars arc 
obtainable from ihe Head of the School. 
Anthony Goss, A M.T.P.I.. DIp.T.P.U.ond.), 
A R 1 B.A.. 4Ja Wood house Lane. Leeds 2. 

OEORCii: TAYLOR, 

C hief Lducation Officer. 

T duention Department. 

L alvcricy Street, Leeds 1. 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMiCS 

Wnlscy Hall H.st. 1K94) provides Postal 
Courses In a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. Bdsc.Econ. 
tthrec it entrance Is included) al moderate Fees. 
1.599 Wolsey Hail students passed London 
University B.Sc. Economies Exams., 1950-62. 
Tuition also for OCX.. luw. Statistical, othet 
exams.—Prospectus tmention examination) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, L.B.L., LL.B., Director 
of Studies. Dept. P.17. 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

TSUHLR-ATINGT pruft ssinnal typing Um'n*, 
M MSS), verbatim, shoirliund. translating - 


EXCLUSIVE HIGHLAND 
RETREAT 

Eighteenth century manainn In 35-acre estate. 
Internutiunally famous cuisine. Three golf 
courses. Riding, vtewra over Moray Firth. Ideal 
centre for touring, shooting, fishing. Seven 
miles from Inverness Airport. For gracious 
holidaying close to the heart of the Highlands. 
Write : NEWTON HOTEL. Nairn, lnvcrncw-thlra 


4^ MSS), verbatim, shoirliaiul. translating 
Mabel Lyles, ID BcuconMicld Road, N. 

I-NT 3V*4 

U NIVERSri'Y OF LONDON : A lecture 
entitled ”1|ic Indtisirul City ns History'; 
wJU be delivered by Professor S. (i. ChecKland 
(Glasgow) at 5 p.m, on February 27 at the 
London School ol Economics and Political 
Science. Houghton Street. Aldwych, W.C.2. 
ADMISSION 1 Hi I . W'l I HOt) I lUkJil. 

' ^ J VMl.b UI-NDFRSON. 

Academic, Reglatrur, 

Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (ECON.) LL.B. 

and other externa! degrees of the University 
of London «rc provided by the Metropolitan 
College Also expert postul tuition Tor 
examinations, OCX.. Auaununvy. Bank nil. 


L EARNED and scientific Journals wanted.— 
H. Pordcs, 138 New Cavendish Mrcck 
London. W.l. MUS. 6200. 

P OLYFOTO AIR TAXI SERVICES. Post, 
a ife, efiident. reliable.—King BAKnet 9646, 

THE INSTITUTE OF COST 
AND WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 

_ JUNE. 1964, EXAMINATIONS 
The flrat exwminatlonn on the new oyllahug 
will be held at tlte usual Home and Overseas 
Centres on June 1, 2 and 3. 1964. Applications 
on Form C (obtainable on receipt of self- 
addressed gummed label) should be sent to the 
Institute as soon as possible, and In any case 
not later than March 10th for Overseas and 
April 10th for Home candidates. No latt tnirloi 
wlU Ifo oCcepttd. 

DEREK. PU PRE. 

Beirctary. 

13 Portland Place, 

London. W l. 


We 

mind your business 
in your language 



'FIRM 


de DJVE 


Costing. Secret#] 


Insurance, Marketing. 


Ci»th.iys Park, 

Cardiff. 


E. R. LV \NS. 

Kvgismir 


- uuARA^WSi?’. sasm* .afffff 

SUCCLSSIUt. 

Write today for free nrospcvtus and/or aavue. 
stating subject Ml which Interested, to: 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

(Dept t;92>. St. Albans, 
nr call at 30 Queui Victoria Street, London. 
L.U.4. City 68744 . ■ - kFounded i6M» 


20, ruo Belllard - BRUSSELS 4 I 
BELGIUM * TEL* 11.00.49 
4 CH*« de Mallnet - ANTWERP 
l T^L*-a8.10.44 _ 

APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 

VOUNO Man. 28. British, com in. orig., 
X B.Sc.(Ev n.). fluent French. Italiun. Greek, 
auTO i. some SpHnlvh and German, seeks Interesting 

Oouaded pari or full- time*— Moat 1792. 



booksfor the businessman 
iirtercsted in Australia 

C.B.A. Nominees Pty. Ltd. 

A guide to. find service for, \our \ustrnlian 
and New Zealand portfolio i meat merit* 
specially designed to assist non-rcsidem 
inventors. 

Forming a Company in Australia 

Covers various aspects of Company I -aw as 
defined in the Uniform Companies Act now 
oj>cratinft in most Australian States and 
much else betides 

Opportunity Australia 

The purine of tlii# 13 © pum k book is lo give 
a factual and balanced picture oJ the le- 
hoprro tat id Inibiues* op|x»riunltics in 
Australia. 

AH copicsi freely available upon request. 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 



LIMITED 


1)1^1^} tih 4 PI I it t"i ‘It 


K.'VNK 


LONDON OlUCf. 

1 a Old Jewry LX • j • 1 clophoi »e IEl' d 761 
nr./Vo oimc j 

3XV339 C toll in* Mflbpprpc. - 
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The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 


looking bank 
inr 



Th« image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you’re looking for a 
bank that makes your Interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Hoad Office: Urav/a, Saitama Pref 
Cable Addraw SAIQIN TQKYO Telex-1 K2B L1 - SAIGIN TK^’81 1) 
Tokyo Branch & Foreign Dept.. ChU"-*;; TSk'y’o 



WE HOLD THE KEY 
TO BETTER BANKING 

Our experience is your biggest banking? 
asset. Let us use it to your advantage. 

# I’m; Dai-Iciii Bank, Ltd. 

//rtf d Office: Tokyo. Jafdm New York Agency: New York 
Overseas Representative Qffn cs: C'hhago, t.ondon 



The experience and knowledge gained during 100 
years of dose association with every phase of 
commercial life in New Zealand enable us to place 
at the disposal of all who arc interested in the 
Dominion a first-class and up-to-date banking 
and information service. 

Enquiries are welcomed by our London Office 
and by the Trade and Information Section of the 
Overseas Department at Head Office. 

|p Bank of New Zealand 

Incorpotaied vrith limited liability in Netv Zealand tn 186J 

lokdon main officie: i Queen Victoria Street EC4 
nccadu.lv emeus oittu ; 5-1 Regent Street \w 
liAVMARKfT office : 30 Royal Opera Arcade su i 
Itr.vo o^ticl- Wellington. New Zealand 
Over 380 Branches and Agencies 


»4i 
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4-4*0 STRAND, WC2 


Coutts & Co’s Computer 

jIiil idea, of a fnn such .is (.‘ouu.s & ( !o. iis*; r»\» r i<> a 
compilin' niiml.il sli ike sunn' as unlikely, some ;i.s .slightly 
rrjnrhriisihle. some as positively dangerous. Most of our 
customers ho\vr\ < r know belter, as lliis is but the burnt 
link m a ( bain of inn himization which sl;u led on 1 foi tv 
jnirs a(L*o whf'ii we wuc one of the first banks to imro- 
e ledger jHisiing mac hi lies. Tilt y lia\e disem» ivd that 
■ particular lomputei is specially organized to gnr 
in the lx st of lxith worlds: the ad vantames ol » In home 
muting methods on throne handj tile retention of the 
personal roue'll on the'other. 1 Jiry still gel tile' wealth of 
ail lc> whieli they li.ive lx come aecuMomed in 1 1 1 r it* 
regular siaieinenis. 


HISTORICAL COINS OF 
SWITZERLAND 




When 
you invest 
in Japan 

NOMURA 

SECURITIES, 


Japan's oldest investment 
house, offers you more than 
a century of experience plus 
advanced research facilities 
... the invaluable extras that 
you get by investing through 
Nomura Securities, certified 
underwriters and brokers in 
Japan's growing securities 
market. 


THE NO MUSA SECURITIES CO, LTD. 

Head Office: Foreign Dept., Nihon bash. 1 ,- Chuo-ku, 

Tokyo, Jppan. Tel. 211-3973/6 ! 

Cable Address: NOMURASHIN TOKYO 
U.S. Offices ; 61 Broadway, New York 6, N,Y. BO 9-2895 

Tins is neither «jii offer por a solicitation of orders for any particular securities. 


jir today the pride of numismatists, however, the 

LUCERNE 


bi .iiirli ol thu ( T nion Bank of Suitzrrlttmf, as part of a modern 
banking mg.mization, will transact yuur business in currencies of 
all oust .ill lountries of the world. 


UBS 

Vfiy 

UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


SCflW EIZEKI5CHE BANKGE8ELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUE8 8VT9SE9 
UNIONS DI BANCHE SYIZZERE 
HEAD OFFICE, 2Umm. B.hnliflr^tr.B,r 49 
OVER M BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


lONPON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


ECONOMIST-EXTEL 

INDICATOR 

(1953- 100) 


FINANCIAL 

TIMES 

(1935—100) 


FT-ACTU AWES 
INDICES 

tfApril 10, 1962 = 100) 


Bargains 
Marked 


1964 

Feb. 


Noon 

Close 

387 0 

389-2 

390-4 

391-2 

389 6 

389-7 

385-J 

385-4 

386-9 

385-2 l 

384-4 

1 384-5 


Yield 

Ord. 

Yield 

500 

Yield 

| 2»i% 

i Consols 


% 

Index 

% 

Shares 

% 

i Yield 


4-52 

334-r 

4-81 

111-17 

4-42 

5 88 

13.730 

4-51 

335 9 

4-79 

111-88 

4 39 

5 89 

13.947 

4-53 

335 1 

4-80 

MI-43 

4 41 

5 90 

13,730 

4 58 

331 6 

4-85 

110 55 

4 44 

5 93 

17,658 

4-58 

330 1 

4-87 

110 40 

4 45 

5 96 

14,464 

4 59 

330 7 

4-86 

110 35 

4 45 

6 00 

13.523 


High 414-9 (January 3, 1964) 
Low 343-6 (January 23, 1963) 


High. 352-2 
(January 3. 1964) 
Low, 279 6 
(January 28, 1963) 


High. 117 95 (January 3, 1964) 
Low, 95 58 (January 26, 1963) 


Prices’, 1963-64 

High 

Low 

w j> n 

99i 8 

972/ji 

f 6 J« 

74**3, 

90^8 

94 

90*b 

95'j 

98*1,4 

91 

95*4 

90**14 

85 s * 


92*a 

Bffl. 

78 

77 

96*2 

82",4 

96' 2 

753 4 

1045* 

96\ 

68<2 

60*4 

72*!4 

645, 

102*4 

9011 

72 ' 4 

64*8 

64+J4 

57*3 

6414,4 

56*2 

55 s g 

48*2 

W U 

41*4 

47l,e 

40% 

87 1 

81 * B 

84",* 

78*s 

60*5,4 I 

6|3 a 

"I 7 .* 1 

64'j 


Prices, 1963-64 


High 

Low 

91% 

86% 

I05>- 

96 

72 “ 

57i 2 

106 

100 

81 

69 

95 

91% 

71 

54', 

93% 

87 

96% 

92', 

100% 

96 

101*4 

96*4 

52*2 

46% 

98% 

90% 

100 

93% 


Atch. Topeka .. 
Can. Pacific.... 
Pennsylvania . . . 
Union Pacific .. 
Amar. Electric . 
Am. Tel. & Tel 
Cons. Edison... 
Int. Tel & Tel.. 
Western Union 

£Js°V4 * .. 

Aluminium .... 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting .. 
Am. Viscose ... 
Anaconda .... 
Beth Steel . . 
Boeing. 

Celanese. 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Price, 

Feb. 

12. 

1964 


Exchequer 2%%.1961-64 99*% 2 

Savings Bonds 5%.1955-45 97*% 2 

Savings Bond* 2*,%.1964-47 93*» 

Funding 3% .1946-68 92%g 

Conversion 3 %%.«... 1969 93+ 

Victory 4% .1920-76 94+ 

Savings Bonds 3% ..1960-70 j B7 ,9 it* 

Funding 4%.1940-90 94% 

Savings Bonds 3 %,....... I96S-75 BPu* 

Treasury 3 1 1977-410 7i*%4 

Funding 5%%.1978-80 

Treasury 3%%. .1979-8( TPit* 

Funding 5%%.;..,.lf|X-84 1 f7»* u 

Redemption^®/,. 1986-96 62% 

Funding .1999-2004 4*l* u 

Treasury 5^%..2C0|-I2 92%+ 

Consols 4%.after Feb. 1957 65% 

War Loan 2 %.. after 1952 58% 

Conv. 3 < 2 %.after Apr. 1941 58% 

Treasury 3 r _ .after Apr. 1944 50% 

Consols 2' 2 %. 42*i 

Trea*ury2 l 2 % ... .after Apr. 1975 42",* 

British Electric 3% .1968-73 840,* 

British Electric 3',%.1976-79 79*s l6 

British Gas 3% .1990-95 63*,* 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 65*%* 

DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price. 

Nat Red. 

Gross Red 

Feb. 

Yield. 

Yield, 

19. 

Feb. 19, 

, Feb. 19, 

1964 

I964§ 

1964 


s. d. 

d. 

99-14-5 

12 1 

14 71 

971*3, 

10 1 

14 01 

929,4 

18 8 

01 


18 2 

16 3 

01 

5 

95*2+ 

4 7 

St 

•7*8* 

1 II 

II 1 


3 2 

1 8 

71 

31 

TP B 

0 10 

1 1 

81 

96*i 

10 0 

KH 


41 

96% 


41 

6i*i 

3 19 10 

61 


3 1? 

71 

61 


S7»i 

% 

84 

79 

62'b 

64% 


Australia 3' 4 %.1965-69 

Australia 6%...,»... I 974-76 

Ceylon 4®/ 0 ...123-73 

Northern Rhodesia o%.1978-81 

South Africa 3' 2 %.1965-67 

Southern Rhodesia 4',%.1987-92 

Agricultural Mortgage 5% .1959-89 

Birmingham 4%%.1967-70 

Bristol 5%.1971-73 

Corporation of London 5%%.1976-79 

L.C.C. 3% .after 1920 

L.C.C. 5%.1980-81 

Middlesex 5' 4 */ p . 1980 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Price, j 

Price. 

: Red. Yield. 

Feb. 17, 

Feb. 19. 

Feb 19, 

1964 | 

1964 

i 

1964 




s. d. 

89', 

89 


II 01 

102% 

102*2 


17 6/ 

69 

67* 


9 61 

100*2 

100%* 


18 0/ 

71 

69 

9 

14 6p 

94% 

94% 


12 ' 

55', 

54*2 

8 

IS 

87% 

87 

5 

19 

94*2 

94 

5 

7 

96% 

96% 

5 

1 1 

97*4 

96*4 

$ 

13 

473 4 < 

47* 

6 

6 

93 

91% 

5 

16 

97% 

93% 

5 

15 


Feb. 

12 

5 


Feb. 

19 

$ 


28i, . 28 ; Chryalif. 

34i* 33% ' Col. fWmblivt. 

303* I 3is, Crown Zeller.. 

39 7 * * 39* 4 | Distillers Seag.. 

42*8 I 41 >2 i Douglas t , 

148 '2 142', Dow Chemical. 

u'4 82*8 ~ 



Du Pont. |2 

55*8 I East. Kodak ... '• 

32% ' Ford Motor ... 

73% 1 Gen. Electric .. 

27*4 | General Foods . 
'"enerat Motors 


Gulf Oil. 

j Noink..,. ,42*4 

> Int Bin. Mach.. |546 

. Int. Harvester.. 

1 Inter. Nickel .. 



Feb. 
12 
S 

Inter. Paper ... 31% 

Kennecott. 79% 


Litton Inds. 
Monsanto ..... 
Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-American . 
PrMiscitmiiit 

Radio Corpn... 
Saars Roebuck. 


71% 

63'. 

237, 

65 

80% 

105*8 

I03*, 


Shell Oil. 46', 


Standard end poof’s Indices (1941-43-10) 


Socony-Mobll 
Stand. Oil Ind. 

Stand. Oil N.J. 

Union Carbide 
. U S. Steel .... 

| West. Electric. 

Wool worth... i 73% 
i Xerox....J.76% 


72*i 
63' 4 
80*4 
125' j 

S'* 


Feb. 

19 

$ 

31*8 

80*4 

71*8 

ffi! 

|909 
H7IJ 
71% 
63*4 
81** 
121 
55'i 
. 33'e 

l 71*2 
I 79*4 


Jan. 


22 

29 

5 

12 

19 


425 I 
Industrials! 

81 47 
81-08 
81 -21 
8214 
82-17 


Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 

% 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

% 

2 97 

41 - M 

4 30 

67-79 

13 29 

87 26 

4-15 

2 98 

41-12 

4-30 

07-09 

3-32 

87 26 


2-99 

41-00 

431 

67-25 

3-32 

87-36 


2-96 

, 41-29 

4-38 

67-49 

3-31 

87-46 


2*7 

1 41-54 

HD 

67 02 

3 33 

87-36 



Prices, 1963-64 
High 


Last Two 
Dividends 
Low M <*> tO 


if 

2 f 

0 If 

I Mf 
8 31 

12 4 I 

13 31 

14 51 


61/10% 

57/3 

2t/6 

87 r /3 

82/3 

82/- 

60/- 

, 44/3 
IC25*,6 
58/6 
37/61, 

. 65/- 

£ 21 % 

, 56/6 

£2r, b 

49/3 

38/3 

36/3 

76/6 

57/6 

16/3 

16/3 

18/3 

41/6 

15/7*7 
17/7*2 

14/6 

29/2', 

24/3 

25/4% 

66 /- 

27/- 

19/9 

66/6 

26/6 

34/3 

13/9 

14 /- 

30/- 

28/l' 2 

21 /- 


49/10*3 
, 44/1' 2 

17/1*2 
70/6 
6l/7i, 
60/7', 
48/1 
■. 37/9 
£2l+is 
37/9 
33/1', 
52/6 
,£16% 

! 44/6 
|£25* u 
J 42/3 
31/- 
31/- 
62/- 
49/6 
11/9 
11/6 
14/6 
31/- 

12/1*2 
12/9 
, 13 /- 
21/9 
16/104 
18 /- 
49/6 
22/6 
15/10*2 

46/7*2 

19/104 

18/6 

.sr 

20/6 

23/- 

16/44 


24/24 18/94 

19/9 15/3 

44/- 29/1*3 

50/- , 36/54 

17/3 1 ■ 


M/- 


77/6 22/11 

29/6 17/4 

50/6 I W6 

54/104 43/-* 

35/44 27/3 

16/9 13/3 

/3/- 53/4', 

37/9 28/6 

66/7*, 45/- 

61/9 46/6 

69/3 44/10*2 

:i7*, 6 £13 

41/9 33/5' 4 

31/6 22/9 


4*2 a 
6',u 
7%a 
7 a 
64 a 
4 a 
3%a 
152-10 c 

9 c 
4 4 a 

7 « 2 b 
II/- b 

. 7*20 

(52 50 c 

10 b 

15 b 

54 b 
6* 4 o 

3 a 

10 c 

11 b 

224 b 

4 a 

4 a 
746 

14*2 c 
64 a 
10 b 
10 c 

6 a 
10 b 

5' s b 

9 e 

16 a 
11*3 C 

16*2 b 

5 a 
10 c 

5 a 

I I *2 b 
S a 
5 a 

7 4b 
34 o 

9 6 

fvo 

8 b 
35 c 
214 c 
104 a 

tWjS 

13 a 
t224 o 


5' 2 b 

74b 

74b 

7 b 
64 b 

8 b 
6*2 b 

|52 15 c 

mu 

4-4 b 
7* 2 o 

5/- c« 
, 9 b 

(52‘55 e 
5 a 
7*2 o 

24 a 
6* 4 b 

8 b 
5 a 
4 a 

4 a 

9 b 
9*2 b 
44 a 

5 a 
1246 

5 a 
5 ft 
15 ,b 

5 a 

3 a 

44 * 

7 a 
3*is 

6 a 
124 b 
10 c 
12 b 

4*2 a 

10 b 
6 b 
4*4 a 

84 b 

4 a 
2 a 

14*6 b 

IB a 

144a 

5 a 

11*40 

7*20 
294 b 

+3*3 a 

\»U 

18 4b 
tlBtjb 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


BANKS, DISCOUNT 6 HP 

Barclays. .£1 

Lloyda.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Midland.£1 

Nat Provincial.£1 

Westminster 'B‘.£1 

Australia A N, Z_ 

Bk. Lond.'A S.' Amer.. £ I- 
Bank of Montreal... .510 
Bank of New S. Wales, £20 

Barclay* D.C.O.£1 

Chartered.£ I 

Hongk’g. A Shang. . .525 
Nau Com. Bk. Scot. ■ 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .fW 

Stahdard Bank ..£1 

Hambros.5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schroders.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmeker.5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
United Domini. Tst.. .5/- 
BREWEMES, Etc. 
Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Bass, Mitchells A B. . .5/- 
Charrington United. .5/- 

Distillers.10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Harveys.5/ 

Scottish A Newc. Brew. £l 

Wmtney Mann.5/- 

Whltbread *A*_5/- 

BBILDING. FAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Plaster Bd.... 10/- 

Richard Costain.S/~ 

Crittall Mfg.5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright A Wilson .5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons.£1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

MAPSRV A STONES 
Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 
Montague Burton... 10/- 

Debennams.10/- 

G.U.5 ‘A*......5/- 

Houie of Fraser . .. .5/- 
Lewis’s Invest. Tst... .4/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- 

United Drapery.5/- 

Wool worth.5/- 

OiL 

British Petroleum ....£{ 

Burmah Oil ..£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar.10/- 


Price, Price. 

Feb. 12, , Feb. 19, 
1964 1964 


.£1 

50/7', 

, 51/4% 

.£1 

45/4% 

45/1 % 

5/- 

17/6 

17/4% 

.£1 

7l/7'2 

70/6 

.£1 

62/6 

| 62/6 

.£1 

61/10% 

60/10*, 

4 £4 

58/6 

57/6 

,.£l‘ 

40/9 

41/6 

610 

£23% 6 ,: ' 

£235,** 

£20 

57/9 

' 58/6 

.£1 

33/6 

! 34/6 

.£1 

.625 

54/9 

£19% 

\09^l 


45/- 
£26**, 4 
44/9 
31/6 
31/- 
62/- 
51/6 
12/9 
13/9 
14/10'j 
31/6 


! 5/4*2 I 15/- 


16/9 


44/6 

£2**4* 

43/9 

31/- 

32/3 

63/- 

50/9 

H/104 

13/10*2 

I4/I0* 2 

31/6 


16/10*2 


14/6 I 14/1 

25/10*,; 25/4'j 
23/9 ! 24/- 

18/- i 18/U-i 

61/6 | 62/- 

25/14 25/- 


17/- 

59/6 

23/- 

30/7*2 

13/1*2 

14/9 

27/9® 

25/3 


17/6 

59/6 

23/4*1 

30/7*2 

13/4*2 

14/7*2 

27/- 

25/- 


17/9*4 l7/9* 4 


23/1*, 

18/9 

41/3 

45/44 

16/3 

23/- 1 

23/- 
40/6 ! 

46/14 1 
30/4i 2 
13/4', 

60/10'j , 

m* 

as- 

£17*411 

iT’ 


‘ 22/74 
; 19/- 

( 41/- 
■ 44/9 

; 15/7*2 

1 72/3 

! 39/9 
45/4*2 
28/9 
13/4*2 
60/6 
31/3 
56/9 

58/6 

63/6 

£I7|| 

40/- 

26/6 


Yield, 
Feb. 19, 
1964 


3 89 

4 43 
4 03 
4 26 
4 48 
4-37 
4 17 

4 82 

3 05 
274 

5 15 

5 53 

4 03 
3 71 
3 16 

6 86 

3 63 

2- 71 ( ' 
■ 2-54 

4-93 

4 63 

4 50< < 

504 

4;2I 

4-33 
400 
4 25 
4 I4*‘ 
4 06''' 
414 

3- 23 

4- 20 
4 29 

2-80 
3 85 
2 61 
4-36 
6-15 

3 24 
2 00 

4 77 

4 42 

3 95 

4- 88 

4 47** 

4 00 

7 92 

2 92 

5 03 
3-44 

5- 22 

3 89 

2 89 

3 47 
3-52 

6 51 

7 07*’ 

3 65 

6 13* 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


FRANCE 

Air Liqulde... 
Banquede Paris 

Citroen. 

C. F. Petrole.. 
Cie G. d’Elect. 
Machines Bull. 

Pechiney. 

Priittemps.... 
Ue-Poulenc 


Feb. 12 Feb. 19 


Frcs. 

844 

362 

146 

272 

572 

176 

182 




Saint-Gobain.. I 

Usinor.I 

Index .98 

High.... 107 -2 
Uw . 96 - 9 


328 
252 51 

148 

9 


Dec. Jf. 19631100. 


Fret. 
825 
350 
138 7 
266 'I 
538 
164 
179-51 

m 

328-5! 
246 
. 155 

96 9 
(13.1.64) 

(19. 2.i 


Fib. 121 Feb, 19 

V 


Feb. 12 Ft 


,64) 


GERMANY % 

A.E.G. 493*5 

Bad’che. Amlin. 566*2 

Bayer. 610'j 

Commerzbank. 552 

Deutsche Bank. 557 

Hoechst Farb... 524 7 g 

Kundenkredit * 442 

LoeWdnbrau,.« ,120 

Mannesmann . 220 

Siemens. 595 

Thytsen-Huette, 195 

Volkswagen ... I 590 
Herstatt lndexiOS-22 106-01 

High . 106 2i (18.2.64 ) 

Low. 83-11 (26 2.63) 

Dec. 3i, I9S9-I00. 


SlW 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 

567 Bijenkorf ... 899 

605*2 Hetnekens ..... 465*, 
555 Interunie (FI.50) FI.207 

563 K. N. Hoogoven 595 

S35 Kor y Z out- Ket . W , 

443 Philips (f1.25).. FI. 149 6^ 

1.120 Robeco (FI.50). FI.234 

224*2 Rotterdam Bk.. ' 350*4! 
586 Thomassen a D. i 763 , 

2013 4 Valeurop.IFI. 72 I'FI. 

592 Zwanenberg .. 930 < • 

Index ... 342-9 34 J 

High. .. 358 7 ( 9.9.6 

Low . 320 7 (3 16, 

1953- 100. 


fi: 


425 Industrigla :^H*Eb, R2 (7 (Feb, »9. 1944), 


CANADA 

Abicibi Pr. A P. 

Aluminium ... 

Bell Tel. 

Can. Brewer’s. 

Can. Imp. Bank 
Can. Pac. Rly.. ■ 

Hiram Walker, 

Imperial Oil .. ! 

Noranda Mines 1 
Shawinigan Ind.; 

Steal of Canada j 
Trans.Can.Pipe 1 
Montreal Ind. 

Index . 136 I (IS I 
High.... 137 4 (17.1.64) 

L*w . IIS 9 ( 2.1.63) 

1956** 100. 


% « 

>33, , 
31*8 
53*2 , 
10 
623 4 

Si- 

iFi 


s 

13 
30 
53 3 4 
9 j m 
61 U 
363, 


AUSTRALIA 

Ampol Pet. ... 
(Ass. Pulp a P... 
Auat. Con. Inds. 
Aust. Oil a Gas 
Brit. Tobacco.. 
Broken Hill Pcy. 
G, J. Cates...... 

Felt a Text Met. 
I.C.I., A.N.Z... 


J47* Woolworth ... 

Sydhey Ind. 

Index.... 374-52 376-34 

High .376*34 (19.2.64) 

Low . 298-60 

1937/391100. 


£A 
II/- 
45/3 
67/- 
41/- 
29/6 
58/9 
19/6 
a/io 

56/6 

38/3 

12/1 

IB/4 


£A 

n/3 

46/6 

68 /- 

4i/- 

29/6 

8!L 

56/3 

38/6 

12/8 

•8/5 


66’4f (Jan. 2, 1963). 

t redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 


Yen 

299 

S3 

79 

294 

211 

131 

69 

82 

216 

393 

168 

56 


Y< 


(19.2.64) 

(2.1.63) 


JAPAN 

Ajinomoto .. . 

Fu|« Iron ... , . 

Hitachi. 

Honda Motor.. 

Kirin Brewery . 

Mitsub. Chera.. 

Mitsbb. iteot-f. 

Mitsub. Heavy I. 

Nippon Elect... 

Sony. 

Teyo Rayon .., 

Yawata Iron ... 

Dow /ones ^ _ 

Averoge 1293-33 1270-7 
High.... 1634-37 <5.4^ 
Low . 1200-64 (I8.IU 


^ (O^wr's dlviStend*. (e^ To earl lasted ate. (f) # Flat yield. <g)8xelL (M After Rh od e sia n ux. ( 1 ) To Jeteat date. * (in) loaerlm since reduced or patfi 


|| Ex capitalisation. T Ex rights. Equivalent to 8 0 sterl 


♦Ex dividend. t Tax free, ,, _____ __ 

(o) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend, - >lf . — ,- w ,_ ,___ _ __ 

(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia 8 N yaw land Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo Canadian 65 Stock Industrial index supplied bv the Muimeal Stock Sxcnani 
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ONDON : NEW YORK : FRANCE 
ERMANY : HOLLAND : CANADA 
AUSTRALIA : JAPAN 


price*, 

T96M4 !' 

, . \ 

Lest 

Two 

Dlvtdends 

High 

Low ' 

<•) (6Hc) 




4'9 

32/3 


& A b 

SB 3 

55/6% 

13'ic 

4*2 0 

7/3*4 

13/1 *2 

4 fl’ 

i 6 b 

»l/— 

74/6 

7*i a 

I9'a 6 

•5/9 , 

38/3 

5 tf 

12*26 

4/UU 

40/3 

<7 e 

7 0 

4l0'i 

29/3, 

5 b 

, I «» 

■8/3 

35/- 

9 1 c 

i 0 

19/4 >2 

,54/3 

8*f b 

4 ? af 

il/- 

i 13/- 

6> o 

IQ 6 

15/7*2 

1 44/3 

9 a 

10 6 

>9/3*4 

■ f/7'2 

2*i c 

II -4c 

9 

31/6 

59® o 

2I2]6 

iVb 

53/-. 

6* 2 ft 

3*40 

»/9 

44/Hj 

c 

I7'i c 

<6/1*2 

34/44 

4*i 6 

4* Z 0 

3/3 

29/7'a 

7 b 

4 a 

'0/3 

5/8*4 

3 a 

9 b 

10/1*2 

27/4»i 

10 0 

20 b 

il/3 

24/1 

7«i b 

2'ia 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


i price, Price* 

Feb. 12, Feb. 19, 
1964 1964 


Feb. 19, Cov«H 
1964 , 


prieee, 1961-44 


ELECTRICAL « RADIO 

A. E.*.£1 

B. I.C.C.£1 ! 

Crompton Parkinson 5/- 1 

E.M.1.10/- 1 

Ellloct-Aiitomation.. .5/- ! 

English Electric. it 

General Electric..£( 

C. A. Parson*.£1 

Philips Lamp Work* 10 fl. 

Pletse*. ..10/- 

Pye (Cambridge) „ ., .$/- 
Rpdio Rentals.5/ 

A, ReyroMe.£1 

Thorn Electrical.5/- 

ERCINEERIRC 

Babcock 4 Wllco*....£l 

John Brown.£1 

Csmmtll Laird.$/- 

Intefnet. Combust. . .5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

John Thompson.5/- 

Coventry Gauge... . 10/— 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Allied Iroofounders.. .£1 
Avery*. £1 

B. S.A.10/- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Davy-Aihmora.5/- 

Guest Kean. it 

Head Wrightson.$/- 

Metal Box.£1 

Ransoms & Maries.. .5/- 

Renotd Chains.£1 

Tube Investments.... £1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thos. W.)_£1 

Wellman Smith Owen 5 !• 
WoodalUDuckham... 5/- 

FOOD 4 TOBACCO 

Allied Suppliers-10/— 

Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 
Bovril.i£f 


8/6 

t2 

fl 

t4 6 

Brooke Bond 'B* . 

.5/- 

II/- 

M/6 

'#/•*', 

9 

b 

7« 2 fl 

Fitch Lovell.. 

,2/6 

10/6* 

10/4*1* 

14/7*2 

II 

b 

2'i 0 

International Stores 

:5/- 

14/9 

£4/7*2 

72/9 

I0 s t 

b 

5 a 

j. Lyons 'A'. 

Ranks Hovit. 

. .£1 

75/6 

75/- 

31/9 

s 

a 

10 b 

10/- 

33/9 

! 34/4*2 

10/- 

10 

c 

3 « 

Spiders. 

5/- 

13/3 

1 3/3 

44/6 

n 

a . 

2 b 

Tate ft Lyle. 

..£1 

1 W?> 

'5*/Hi 

S/H'i 

I67j 

1 C 1 

10 a 

Tosco Stores...... 

. -1/- 

6/6 

f 6/6 

14/- 

9 

b 1 

5 n 

Unigate. 

.5/- 1 

I H/I'i 

1 14/1*2 

49/3 

^9*3 fl 

t!0»ab 

Brk: Amir Tobac 

10/- , 

S2/3* 

51/9*, 

23/9 

4 'a fl 

13'ib 

Gallaher. 

10/- 1 

24/3 

23/9 


38'jo 53 '} h 

25 b | 20 a 

126*3 c 
IV ib \V 7 a 
15 b II ij a 

100 fi 50 fl 

, 25 c . II fl 

t!05 c 1 t20 a 

t231 1 4 c |t252',jc 

1 15 a I 16 i 3 b 

71 20 I 11 ub 


Imperial Tobacco 
INSURANCE 

Br'tanmc. 

Commercial Union 
Equity & Law Life 
General Accident . 

Guardian. 

Legal ft General .. 
Northern ft Empl.. 

Pearl. 

Prudential ‘A'. 

Royal. 

Royal Exchange ... 


60/3 58/9 

16/- 14/6', 


>Wy iSM'i 

•8/7t 2 14/lU 

*54 66/4 1 * 

25/1 •* 
Ml'* 5/4'J 
1/3 75/9* 

5/6 11/6 

>/l'i 24/-- 

5'7'j 73/4 S 

C* 

J/9 167/6 

K ' &-■ 

& ® 

S'3 77/6 

46/3 

10'j (46/3 

$r* 

$1103* 

W !£*»■ 

5.- 20 /- 

36/6 

Ml" 

J4 24/6 
?/* '.24/l»i 
>/- 


4 c .4 c 


,t2J a tS b 

’ 15?4 C 5*4 d 

47, 2 <r !03 M b 


MOTORS ft AIRCRAFT 

Birflild.5/- 

British Motor .5/- 

Jaguar Cars ‘A’.5/- 

Rolls-Royce.£1 

Rootec Motors ‘A* .. .4/- 

Leyland Motors.£1 

Bristol Aeroplane , ,10/- 

Hawker Siddeley.£1 

Dowty Group.10/- 

Dunlop Rubber-10/- 

Joseph Luca*.£1 

Pressed Steel, ...5/- 

Triplex Holding* ... 10/- 

Anglo-Amerkan-10/- f 

Coaaplid. Gold Fields £1 , 

General Mining.£1 [ 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Fftfe State Geduld .. ,S/- 

W. Driefontein.10/- 

Western Deep ‘A’..,, £1 , 
Western Holding* ... 5/- i 

Wrnkelhaak.10/- 

Charsered.15/- | 

Rhod. Anglo-Amer. 10/- i 
Rhod, .Selection Tst.... £ I j 
Tanganyika Cons..., 10/- ■ 
De Beer* Defd. Reg 5/- 

Internat. Nickel_n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

R.T.2. ..10/- I 

Tronoh ..5/- 

SMIFPIM 

Anglo-Mornes*. *.. k * £1 
I Brit, 4 Com’wealth. 40/- 

! Custard ..£1 

I Furne*s Withy.£1 

! P 4 O Defd.. fit 

I Royal Mail.„..£! 


142/6 jl4s/- 

|o« a to 

21'* 2l*a 

36/6 I 35/9 

9S/9 ' 84/9 


I $6*1 3**' 


5 93**| 2'* 


*7/4 1 4B/9 

.19/6 I I9A 
16/KM* * 16/lO'j 
131/9 , i H/-’ * 
,36/4‘s 17/3 

'is/jp* tm '■ 


Uit Two 
Dividends 
(d) (b) (c) 

26' k j \& 

2 ) UJ>| 20 


25 a ,60 b 

S> 4 6 5 o 

10 c 


|H Q\.b 7 04 fl 


7'j rf 20 b 

16*1 b 7 t 2 a 

25 c 25 c 

4 a II b 

I2>* b 84 a 

4 o 8 b 

26 13 c O'69 a 

22 c 9 t. 

10 h 5 a 

tl0*4 b t4' 4 o 


35/IO»a 

15 6 

5 a 

48/9 

22*1 b 

74a 

14/9 

12 b 

6 a 


ll'jb 
M3 c 

14 a 
3 a 

15/6 

,14 b 

10 a 

33/9 

• 5 b 

5 a 

46/- 1 

20 c 

,263 3 c 

19/1*2 

7*20 

J5 b 

45/6 

If b 

5 a 

53/3 

>0 b 

| 

4 a 

21/- . 

Nil 0 

12 b 

17/6 

2 * 

7 . 6 

20/7i 2 

3 fl 

6 b 

9/9 

NR c, 

5 c 

19/3 

’ 6*4 6 

3*4° 

M/- 

12'3b 

5 0 

26/- 

4 a 

II b 

21/3 

4 a 

6 b 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Assoc. BritNt Picture 5/- 
Assoc. Television ‘A* 5/- 
Beecham Group..... 5/- 
Booker Bros. McC. 10/- 

Brjtish Match. O 

British Oxygen..... „$/- 
British Rope* ...... .5/- 

Butlm’s. .l/i-, 

De La Rue.ID/— 

.5/- 

Gastetner ‘A* ...5/- 

Glaxo.10/- 

Harruons ft Cr. Defd. £1 

Hoover ’A’.5/- 

Hudion't Bay.£1 

Ilford.$/- 

I.C.T.£1 

Mecca ‘A’. .5/- 

National Canning.£1 

Powell Duffryn.10/- 

Rank Organisation., .5/- 

Schweppes.5/- 

Sewa ‘A* ..5/- 

Scaetley ..5/- 

Thomas Tilling.4/- 

Turner ft Newall.£1 

Unilever.5/- 

Unilever N.V.IJfl. 

United Glaai.5/- 

United Molauas .... 10/— 
PAPER 4 NEWSPAPERS 

Financial News.5/- 

Financial Time*.$/- 

Internet. Publishing. ,5/- 
New* of the World. .5/- 
W. H. Smith 4 Son A' £1 

Thomson Org’n.5/- 

Bowater Paper.£1 

Bunxl Pulp.,,. .,, .5/- 
Purnell. * . S/W 

Reed Paper. £ I 

Wiggins Teape. it 

STEEL 

Colville;.£f 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steel. it 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co. of Wale*.... £1 


, p f K ?i L pr,f *i TmW. 

Feb. 12, Peb. 19. Feb. 19, CoVer 
1964 J964 1964 


1 1 ?/* ,, 
J * I' 


Stewarts ft Lloyds ... £1 

John Summers. £1 

United Steel.£1 

TEXTILES 


5 b 

5 a 

Fine Spinners. 

..,£1 

28/1*2 

27/1*2 


37 

5 a 

I2'ib 

Lancashire Cotton 

. ..£1 

44,10*2 

44/- 


95 


• 6>4 a 

Courtaufds. 

... £1 

73/- 

71/9 


30 

6 <1 
7**6 

11 *4 b 

2*2 fl 

West Riding Worsted £1 
Woolcombers. £1 

66/4*211 

27/6 

S 3 * 


29 

34 

6 c 

6 c 

Bradford Dyers .. 

. it 

23/1*2 

23/1*2 


19 

7*20 

IS b 

Calico Printers... 

..5/- 

17/10*2 

49/3 

17/1*2 

5 

84 

8*46 


Coats, Patons ft B. 

..£1 

48/3 

5 

18 

2 0 

II ' b 

Jute Industries.... 

fo/- 

ll/4' 5 

M/3 

II 

56 

8*2 b 

S*io 

TRUSTS. LAND 
PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.... 

ft 

-5/- 

24/4*2 

23/9 

2 

95 


; B.E.T. ‘A’Defd.5/- 

! Cable ft Wireless... r 5/- 

Philip Hill.5/- 

Industrial ft General 5/- 
Ctty Centre Props. . :5/- 
C>ty Lond. Real Prop. £1 

Land Securities.10/— 

Lond, Cnty. Freehld. 10/- 
TEA ft RUBBER 
Cons. Tea A Lands .. £1 

Jokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowlands2/- 
London Asiatic......2/- I 

United 9ua Betong .w,£I j 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


16 24 2< 2 

14 66 l> 2 

10 - 00 I'j 

12*50 1*4 

11- 31 I >2 


A. E. ft G.Un.Tn.- 
Bank Insurance,.., 
Bank Units ....... 

Brit, fnd, Flex. 1st . 

. 2nd. 

. 3rd. 

,, „ 4th. 

British Life Units .. 

B. S. International . 
Brit. Sharehldrs. . 

Capital Units...,, 
Commonwealth j 
C ommunity Un,., 
Consol'd. Bfl.T.S. 
Domestic Unit Fd 
Elect, ft Ind. D. . 
faJeon Trust.,,. 
First Prov. 'Rd*.' 
Income Units f \* 
Insurance UnHs ■ 


February 19 
17/3 18/1 

6/5' 2 6/9'! 

JO/O'i : 10/7* 
«/3'2 6/7'i 

23/6 24/7 

26/4 27/5 

27/7 28/8 

5/6'i 5/»0 
12/5 13/0' i* 

l4/7», '15/4 


5/3'a 5/6'! 

12/1O'i 13/6 , 
-5/4 5/1 

13/11 1 14/B* 

5/l0*j 6/2*1* 

th'i . 7/» 


Investment Trust. 
M. 4 G. Gen. Tst. 
Second M- 4 G.. 
Metals 4 Mina. .. 
Mid. Ind. ft Gen. 

Nat. BJ.F.S. 

New Issue. 

Orthodox Unit . 
Overseas Units . 
Propits. 


Scotbiu. 

Scotshares . 

Scot-Umt* ...... 

Security 1st. 

Shield Unit Fund 

arfifi?:!'.::, 

Uni'wM^rost... 


February 19 
•/3'2 */9 

13/9 14/4'jf 

f0/ll'2 M/5*i 
L7/I0 18/7 

11/3*4 • 1/9*2* 

7/8U 9/0'j 

5/5'i 5/9 

15/2 16/- 

5/1*2 S/S 


Yields based on assumed divSidondi;—Allietf Iron! __ 

LC.l. 10%. Lombard Banking, I2'a%, Mohiagu ^f*us!7 L 17'2%» Newa of the World, 
Ynplex Holdings, H%. Unilaver, Ltd., 21 4%. ■ Unilever, hLV;, 14%. 


jrs, 2S%? Asuaic. Teievlslon, 4S%. Brlittol Aeroplane. f2/4, Burthah Oil, 13^%/. ^utlin , s. 47'j%., Distillers, l9'a%. Guinness, I9*2%< 
L 17*2%. Newa of the World. 30%. Northern.4 Employer^, 24%. Shell Transport* 29%, test free..TlatCO Stores. 20%. Thorn Elettrtcal, 20%. 
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7S8 

MONEY. AND EXCHANGES 


KEY HONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 

LONDON 

Bask rat* (from % Market discount rat*« 

^ l/l/M) .... 4 (3 month*'): % 

Oapotit rates Treasury bill* ... 3«n 

7 day*’ notice i Bank bill*. 3 |9 J4-"3* I $2 

Clearing bank*..., 2 Fin* trada bill*.. 5-5'j 

Discount bousa*.., 2-2*4 

Local authorities .. 4 luro-doflnr deposits : 

3 mantha' fixed : 7 days’ notice... 3 5 *-3 7 * 

Local authorities .. 4** 3 months’. 

Finance houses.... 4*g 

Call money : Kuro-sterllng deposit* 

Clearing banks' (in Paris) : 

minimum. 2*a 2 days' notice... 3*4-4 

Day-to-day spread . 2 *i~ 3*4 3 months’. 43,-45* 

NEW YORK 

Treasury bills: % Market paper: % 

February 10. 3-540 Bank bills. 3 750 

17. 3-534 Ceres, of deposit 3-850 

Forward cover (3 months ’) : 

Annual interest cost, US dollars . 

COVERED ARBITRAGE MARGINS 

Wednesday In Favour of : 

Treasury billa. New York. 

Prime Bank Bills. New York. 

Euro-d6llar/UK local 

authority loans. New York. *ic 

Euro-dellara/Buro-aterling. London. hi 

These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cast of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



Amount (£ million) 


91 Day 

Data of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate * 

mr 

Feb. If 

4l Day 

180 0 

336-4 

s. 

68 

d. 

8-70 

8 

Nov. 15 

250 0 

412-2 

75 

0 68 

50 

„ 22 

260 0 

426-1 

75 

0-11 

41 

„ 29 

260-0 

452 1 

74 

9-42 

53 

Dec. 6 

260-0 

470-5 

75 

4-58 

22 

.. 11 

240-0 

472-6 

74 

8 89 

45 

„ 20 

220-0 

371-5 

74 

4-54 

34 

.. 27 

240-0 

347-0 

74 

5-08 

62 

1964 






Jan. J 

220-0 

388 9 

74 

4-19 

44 

,. 10 

210-0 

371-6 

74 

3-33 

33 

.. 17 

210-0 

360-3 

74 

3-63 

38 

,, 24 

210-0 

362-3 

74 

3 81 

36 

.. 31 

200 0 

363-3 

75 

201 

10. 

Feb. 7 

200 0 

404-1 

75 

5 97 

9 

„ 14 

210-0 

374-4 

75 

6 84 

21 


* On February 14th tandars for 91-day blits at £99 Is. Id. 
secured 21 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £210 million 91-day bills. 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 



! Treasury Bills 

Wayi and Means J 
Advances 

Total 


! Tender 

Tap 

Public 

Dept. 

Bank of 
England 

Floating 

Debt. 

1*41 

Feb. 16 

2.750 0 

1,629 6 

205-6 

4-3 

4.589-5 

Nov. 16 
23 1 
„ 30 

3,160-0 
3,180-0 
3,190 0 

1.7119 
1,710 3 
1,758 0 

266-0 
236 3 
250 0 

1-5 

2 0 

5,158-0 
5,128 1 
5,200 0 

Dee. 7 
.. 18 

3,200-0 

3,210-0 

1,797-8 
1.822 6 

246-3 
251 -9 

0 • j 

5,244-9 

5.284-5 

31 

! 5.177-7 | 

393*9 

... 

5,571-7 

lead 

! j 





i vee 
Jan. 4 
„ 11 
,. 18 
.. 25 

oooe 

8f88 

2.052 3 
I.005-9 
1.965-4 
1,917-5 j 

375-0 
303 2 
327 7 
199-9 

3-3 

5,607-3 

5,449-2 

5,423-1 

5,220-7 

J 

15 

3,070-0 

3.030-0. 

2.900-0 

. 1,919*5 

1 

209-0 
204 7 
230-0 

OS 

5,199-8 

5.048-3 

5,001-0 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

S terling began easing against the United 
States dollar in the foreign exchange 
market on Thursday of last week, and con¬ 
tinued to do so on the three following 
trading days. Some of the initial momen¬ 
tum came from unofficial reports that the 
British balance of payments might worsen 
later this year: on Tuesday, following the 
announcement of the very poor British-over¬ 
seas trade figures for January, sterling 
declined a further i* cent against the dollar 
to $2.79^, its lowest level this year, soften¬ 
ing also against most continental currencies. 
This reportedly brought about a small 
amount of support buying by the authori¬ 
ties, which helped bring about an improve¬ 
ment on Wednesday of ^ cent in the rate 
against the U.S. dollar. 

Short-term interest rates rose fractionally 
in London while declining slightly in New 
York, as expected, and the cost of forward 
cover in London on a swap of three months 
Treasury bills with New York rose by J.j 
per cent ; but these moves left unchanged 
the covered arbitrage margins in New York’s 
favour on swaps of bills and Euro-dollar 
deposits against United Kingdom local 
authority loans. At the weekly bill tender 
in London the discount syndicate main¬ 
tained its agreed bid at £99 is. id. for the 
third week, but since there was a decline 
in the Bank of England’s application on 
behalf of its customers, the discount houses’ 
allotment rose to 21 per cent from 9 per 
cent the week before. The bill rate rose 
o.87d. per cent to 75s. 6.84d. per cent. In 
New York, the average yield on 91-day bills 
dropped to 3.534 per cent at Monday’s 
auction from 3.540 per cent a week earlier. 

Credit in Lombard Street was generally 
easier through the week, although the 
authorities gave small amounts of help on 
Thursday and Friday of last week. Call 
money was generally quoted at 2* per cent 
to 32 per cent. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 

Feb. 20, 

Feb. 12. 

Feb 19 

1963 

1964 

1964 

Issue Department “ : 



2.420-5 

Notes in circulation .. 

2.294 1 

2,41 1 -9 

Notes in banking dept. 

56 3 

38 5 

29-9 

Govt, debt and securities* . 

2.349 0 

2,449 0 

2,449 0 

Other securities. 

o a 

0-7 

0 7 

Gold com and bullion .... 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

Coin other than gold coin . 

0 3 

0 3 

0 3 

Banking Department : 




Deposits : 

Public accounts . 

18-5 

10 s 

12-4 

Special deposits. 

Bankers. 

265 3 

269 4 

255 5 

Others. 

71-7 

71 -8 

72 3 

Total. 

355-4 

351 7 

340 2 

Securities : 




Government . 

237 7 

283 6 

340 2 

Discounts and advances. .. . 

58 6 

23 2 

J5 4 

Other..., 

20 4 

23-9 

24 4 

Total. 

316 7 

330 7 

327-9 

Banking department reserve.. 

57-1 

39 3 

30 7 

% 

iY'i 

% 

“ Proportion ” ... 

16-0 

9-0 


«Government debt ta £11,015,100. capital £14,553.000. 
Fldutisry fuue decreased by £50 million to £2,450 million 
on, January 22nd.__ 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATI 
Spot 


us $. 

Canadian $. 
French Fr... 
Swiss Fr. ... 
Belgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld.. 
W.Ger.Dm. 
Portug. Esc. 
Italian Lire . 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. . 
Norwgn.Kr, 
AustnnnSch. 
* Official lirr 


2 78-2-82* 

13 622-14 027 
II 94-12-54*, 
137-06- 

142-05 
9 98*4-10 28' 2 
II-037-11-365 

1725-1775 
14 - 2714 - 14-70 
19^-061,-19 62 
19-71-20 30* j 
72 254 -73 346 


2 ■ 79>4- 7 , 

3-02>,-i 4 
13 70 7 ,-7l i, 
12-09*4-10 
139‘42'j- 

47 1 j 

10 081i-*4 

11 I|l4-lj 

80 15-25 

I 74 I • 4—^4 
14 - 501,-5034 

19 35 V'2 
20-03'2-3 4 
72 29-32 


United States % 
Canadian 
French Fr, 


One Month Forward 

isC. Prn 
Wiee. pm 
Par-'^c dn 


2 79s,,i 4 
3-01 

13 70L-5, 
12 I0U 
139-37'a- 
42 

10 08'4-i 3 
ll-IOVH 1 
60-15-25 
I7403,-7 S 
14-4934-50 

19 353,-1, 

20 03 03', 
72 26-29 


igc. pm-pai 
<,e pm-pai 

Par -4c. du 


Swiss Fr... 

Austrian Sch, 

Belgian Fr. 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm ..... 
Italian Lira 

Swedish Kr 

. i *a— 1 l <c. pm 

15-5 gro. pm 
5c. pm—par 

3 * a—“2.^ i ore pm 

1 *a- 7 *c. pm 1 

IV'^4 lire dis 
*2-1 ore dis 

1*4-1 *jc. pn 
15-5 gro. p< 
3c. pm-2c. d 
2*4-2'., ore \ 

1 if- 7 ac. pn 

|l2-l*4pf. pi 

2-3 lire dn 
14 49 s 4-50 

Three 

Months Forward 


United States $ 

Canadian % . . . . 

French Fr. 

Swiss Fr.. 

Austrian Sch. ... 

Belgian Fr. 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dn 

Italian Lire. 

Swedish Kr. . . .. 

3 »-U c - pm 
V-Uc. pni 
•e-Sgc. dis 
37*-35ac. pm 
25-15 gro. pm 
5c. pm-par 

3' j—2i j ore pm 
3*g—2 7 gC. pm 
4-3 4pf. pm , 

V-*4C pn, 

Par-'jc. dn 
4-3 3 4C. pm 
25-15 gro. p 
5c. pm-par 
3-24 ore pr 
3 *b^* 7 bC. pn 
4-3 3 ,pf. pm 
8-9 lire dn 

1 i 4 - 3 4 ore pi 

Gold 

Price at Fixing 


i d per fine oz. 

$ per fine oz . . . 

250/9 

35 08 

250/10'j 
35 07' 2 


Investment Currencies 


Investment S (London)- % 
Security £ (New York): °/ a 


pm 

pm | 


11^0 
0 2 


1 14 
0 3 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 




April 1, 

April 1, 

Week 


Estimate 

1962, 

1963, 

ended 

£•000 

1963-64 

to 

to 

Feb. 



Feb. 16, 

Feb. 15. 

16, 



1963 

1964 

1963 

Ordinary 

Revenue 





Income Tax- 

, 2.789,600 

2.215,317 

2,140,910 

91,300 

Oth. Inland Rev. 
Customs and 

940,000 

802,700 

843,100 

24,200 

Excise. 

j 2,732.000 

2.410.251 

2,470,289 

64,238 

Total. 

6,839,000 

5,787,135 

5,812*663 215,907 


end* 

Feb. 

I 

ItM 


Ordinary 

Expenditure 

Supply Services. 6.139,000 4,823.795! 5,015,549 ^04.200,1094 
Other. 748,000 ! 625.5921 675,246 50,101 j 40,8 


Total. 


_M --'I_ 

6,887,000 | S,449,38715.690,795 154,301 , 


Sinking Funds.. 42.0001 33.102 | 33,428 


500; 


' Above-line " Surplus 
or Deficit. 


‘ Below-lme " Net Expert. 
diture T . 


Total Surplus or Deficit 


* ! 

274,746) 


442,866 
168,120 j 


88,440 61.106 84,> 


474,675 15,076 j 19.2 
-h I ■+ 

386,231 46,030 ! 8*.* 


Non Market Borrowing 


Net receipt* from • 

Tax Reserve Certificates 

Savings Certificates. 

Defence Bonds. 

Premium Savings Bondi. 


- 27,437 
17.500 
41,349 
33,800 


- 39.826 H0.H0,$ 
-- 17.800 700 -jJ 


-17,800 700 
16.655 2.513! 

36,800 5001 


Total, 


65,212 - 4,171 L 38,«7; ^ 


In 1963-64 com| 


to the 

P *rod 


with £20 million in 1962-63. 
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TROUBLE SPOTS \ ’ '% ; v , / ,,'V if,4, 

Vietnam Communist China has to be lived with, but its containment is still a 
major objective of western policy, so policy in Vietnam is due for 
a re-examination (p. 771). 

In Washington the difference of opinion on what to do next is now almost in 
the open (p. 794). The Vietnamese themselves are starting to wonder how 
much longer the Americans will hold op (p. 785). See also p. 806. 

Cyprus Our special correspondent watches the storm clouds gather (p. 782). 
Small mercies may be too small and too late (p. 777). 


Africa Good sense has prevailed in the Southern Rhodesian Cabinet, for the rime being. 
But more is needed, and not only from the white nationalists (p. 775). 

Disarmament Mr Butler's speech in Geneva has not interrupted the chess game (p. 783). 

The Six General de Gaulle has temporarily distracted continental Europeans from the 
image of Britain as the perfidious enemy of closer European integration. If the 
Labour party is clumsy, it can revise these old attitudes all too easily (p. 775). 

America Mr Bobby Baker’s wheeling and dealing in the Senate’s 14 magic circle ” 
only affects President Johnson indirectly (p. 792). 

Pakistan United only by their desire to be beastly to India, China and Pakistan have now, 
not surprisingly, discovered a new area of agreement—Kashmir (p. 781). 

Defence Mr Thorneyeroft has now cleared the air, and the companies can get down to 
business (p. 817), but in Westminster and Whitehall the tendency remains to 
treat non-nuclear weapons as of too lowly a status to merit urgency (p. 778;. 


MONEY TROUBLES 

Bank Rate The increase in British Bank rate should be seen as part of a general 
u strategy for sterling (p. 813), although internally, too, monetary restraint is 

needed, as well as a somewhat-tougher-rhan-neutral budget (p. 773). 

Although surprisingly surprised, the Stock Exchange took the news calmly 
(p. 829). At the eleventh hour the Government may inject some meaning into 
its incomes policy (p. 777). 

Resale Prices Mr Heath has resisted pressure to water down his resale prices bill* As the 
first part of his two-pronged assault on the sluggards of British industry and 
commerce, it could succeed (p. 811). But some backbench toes seem to have 
been trodden on, perhaps unnecessarily (p. 778). 

The Boom The motor industry hit a new production record in January (p* 818). Britain’s 
industrial giants report a good year (p. 829). But the mystery of the January 
trade figures are still unexplained (p. 8x6). 

America The United States has at last taken the Keynesian step of cuttin|; taxes to balance 
its budget—eventually (p. 793). 


Discount Market 


"he appearance of a new species may cause some 
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ROME/ATHENS/CAIRO 



HILTON WAY 


by Peter Griffith 


New Liehtt in Athens 

Athenians never sleep—at least never at 
night. So the Athens Hilton keeps its 
famous Byzantine Cafe open all night 
long. There's plenty more going on there 
in the small hours too—you can dine and 
dance at the Athene© Supper Club, over¬ 
looking the swimming pool, or under the 
stars at the Galaxy Roof, overlooking the 
city below you. 


the exotic Caravan Tent... superb inter¬ 
national cuisine In the glass-walled “Jewel 
of the Nile" restaurant, terraced to give 
you a perfect view of the river, soft lights 
and sweet music in the Belvedere Room. 
Cairo’s main shopping and business cen¬ 
ter Is only a short walk away. Rates 
start as low as $9.20 a day, single, 
$11,.50 double. And as in all Hilton 
Hotels, you can be sure of the finest 
standards of health and medical care. 


Europe awaits you. The magical places 
you’ve dreamed of visiting. And in each 
of these magical cities is a magnificent’ 
Hilton Hotel. 

Timeless vistas in the Eternal City 

High up on Monte Mario, set in its own 
15-acre estate, the Cavalieri Hilton gives 
you a breathtaking view of Rome. You get 
all the pleasures of resort living, with a 
magnificent swimming pool, tennis courts 
and beautiful landscaped gardens to relax 
in. Yet you're only four miles from the 
Via Veneto, heart of Rome's business and 
cultural life. (There's a special private 
bus service to get you there in minutes). 
Only the superlative comfort of the Cava¬ 
lier! Hilton could see you through all the 
shopping and sightseeing you'll want to 
do.With outstanding Italian food in Le 
Belle Art! dining room *.. perfect inter¬ 
national cuisine and entertainment In the 
sophisticated L'Elisse Supper Club...de¬ 
licious dining and dancing in the spec¬ 
tacular La Pergola Roof Garden, with its 
unsurpassed view of the city. For busi¬ 
nessmen, the Cavalieri Hilton has multi¬ 
lingual stenographers, a transportation 
desk, travel agency, airline offices and a 
car rental office. And it can handle a 
convention of. 2,000 if required. Rates 
start .at $12.10 a day, single, $18.55 
double —and they all have panoramic 
terraces. 




You’ll find the flavor of history everywhere 
you go in Athens—but for the authentic 
flavor of Greek cuisine you'll do best to 
come back to the Athens Hilton’s Taverna 
Ta Nissia, where it's just about perfect. 
Ail rooms have terraces with 2000-year 
old views. Yet they start as low as $8.40 
a day, single, $10.90 double. 

4,000 years at a glance in C?iro 

The Nile Hilton stands at the meeting 
point of aricieht and moderh Egypt. To 
the east, It overlooks Liberation Square 
and the Parliament Buildings, with a view 
of the Citadel on Al Mokattam Mount 
across the city. To the west is the timeless 
Nile—and beyond It the Pyramids of Giza’ 
and the Spbin*. You can see them from 
your terrace—and from the roof-top Bel¬ 
vedere rtbom and Bar. You get ell the 
pleasures of resort living. The hotel has a 
magnificent swimming pool and tennis 
coyrts. The race track, polo fields and 
golf course of the famous Gezlra Sporting 
Club are across the river. 

You'll epjoy delicious oriental dishes in 


Live like a king. Write now for color 
brochures of all these hotels, to Peter 
Griffith, Hilton Hotels International, c/o 
Cavalieri Hilton Hotel, Rome, Italy. For 
reservations, contact any Hilton Hotel 
Reservation Office or these special num¬ 
bers: London HYDe Park 8888, Paris 
Balzac 0706, Geneva 34 82 90, Zurich 
47 74 74. At all Hilton -International 
Hotels, charges can be paid for on your 
Carte Blanche Credit Card or Hilton 
Credit Identification Card. 
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Oxford and Cambridge 

Sir—Y our weekly attack on Oxford and 
Cambridge was not , on February 22nd, as 
venomous as usual: but it was more con¬ 
centrated because it was directed against 
those of us who admit freshmen. 

My college, like others, is interested 
not in passes at Advanced level but in good 
passes* Those candidates who have very 
good passes are admitted after interview 
without further examination. The others, 
who are more numerous, are admitted to 
the Clare Group Entrance Examination. We 
use the Advanced level grades, however, 
both as a qualification and as a check. The 
uniform grading at the 1963 GCE enabled 
us to produce an analysis. The candidates 
accepted for admission in 1964 who took 
all their Advanced levels at that examination 
had on the average three passes (because 
some had four or five), and the averages of 
their grades were 1.5 A grades, 0.9 B grades, 
and 0.6 lower grades. The lower grades 
were due almost exclusively to candidates 
of the ABE type ; but a few had very con¬ 
siderably improved their performance in the 
six months from the GCE. 

Your statistics about Advanced level 
passes, without reference to grades, are 
therefore irrelevant. Public school boys are 
not predominant unless you include as such 
all schools in the Headmasters' Conference. 
Presumably you actually refer to the relative 
paucity of boys from maintained schools, 
but your explanation is quite unsatisfactory. 
Many colleges have no closed scholarships 
and most of those which have insist on ex¬ 
hibition level at least. Most candidates are 
interviewed not only by tutors but also by 
examiners who have read their scripts. Our 
“ contacts ” with some njaintained schools 
are better than those with most independent 
schools, and we are continually trying to 
extend them because they are needed more. 

From the point of view of the admissions 
committee, the simple answer is that the 
number of candidates from maintained 
schools is relatively small: but this in turn 
needs explanation. The first factor is that 
many direct grant schools “ cream ” their 
districts at 114 and leave the skimmed 
milk to the maintained schools. The second 
factor is that the maintained schools send few 
candidates for some of Cambridge's strong¬ 
est faculties, including Law, Engineering 
and Classics. The third factor is that 
some of the maintained schools are 
unable to provide fast streams and the abler 
boys in whom we should be interested get 
slowed up. The fourth factor is that ujany 
maintained schools cannot provide a third 
year in the sixtJh form and therefore enter 
candidates, if at all, in the second year. Siich 
candidates can and do get in because, if 
necessary, we make allowances at the 
entrance examination. This is the only fac¬ 
tor under our control: last year the colleges 


empowered a committee to examine the 
problem, and we hope that a solution will 
have been found before we begin thinking 
about the 1965 entry.—Yours faithfully. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge W. Ivor Jennings 
Sir—Y ou are wrong in thinking (Febru¬ 
ary 8th) that “ Vesting nominal ownership 
in a single pair of hands ” would be any 
kindness to us. For a university it is more 
important that tutors should “be able to 
give straight answers to straight questions ” 
from pupils than that officials in the ad¬ 
ministrative block should give paper 
answers to paper questions from other 
jpeople in other offices. Decentralisation is 
the most efficient way of organising a 
university, whose chief functions are the 
discovery and dissemination of knowledge. 

The amorphous shape of Oxford and 
Cambridge is the corollary of self-govern¬ 
ment and flexibility ; and it is just these 
features that lead dons and undergraduates 
to prefer them to administratively up-to- 
date monolithic institutions.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, J. R. Lucas 

Merton College, Oxford 

Sir —The cri-de-coeur from a correspon¬ 
dent in Oxford (“Elected Silence,*’ page 616) 
in The Economist of February 15th 
beat somewhat oddly upon my whorled 
(and admittedly Cantabrigian) ear. The 
drift of his argument, as I under¬ 
stand it, was that Oxford dons are 
naturally worth more than teachers 
at provincial universities because some of 
them prefer to stay at Oxford rather than 
humble themselves to becoming mere Red¬ 
brick professors; therefore Oxford dons, 
whether or not they themselves have been 
offered a professorship, should be paid more 
than Redbrick teachers. The fact that 
Oxford is more cheaply administered than 
many provincial universities is somehow 
put forward as a counter to the charge that 
Oxford is clumsily administered: an out¬ 
sider might argue that cheap here does mean 
nasty. Oxford dons apparently work very 
hard during their college entrance examina¬ 
tions, and are satisfied with the results: 
your correspondent implies that the Robbins 
report should have said how splendid these 
people are who work so hard once a year, 
without also suggesting that self-satisfaction 
might be its own reward in this case. 
Finally, your correspondent argues that 
because teachers and pupils at Oxford like 
the system of individual tutorials, individual 
tutorials cannot be considered a luxury. 
Nor, perhaps, can the fellows' poit ?—Yours 
faithfully, C. King 

London, Wi 

To Squeeze Again 

Sir—S wiss bankers as custodians of sub¬ 
stantia] foreign funds have always been a 
butt of unfavourable press comment in Lon¬ 
don. We are not speculating in exchanges 


and our operations are mainly to protect the 
funds put at our disposal, which is our 
bounden duty, so that the movement of 
short-term funds from one country to an¬ 
other is entirely a matter of calculation 
where to obtain the best yield without en¬ 
dangering the funds entrusted to os. The 
greater part of the funds administered here 
are, however, invested long-term, and in 
advising our clients we must naturally con¬ 
sider the question of security and yield. In 
your article of February 8th you mention 
that in fact very little foreign funds are in¬ 
vested in the United Kingdom in long-term 
bonds. There is a good reason for this; 
whereas in a number of countries these 
bonds do not suffer a deduction of tax at 
source, the British tax system shakes it quite 
impossible to recover such tax, except for 
certain investors in countries where double 
taxation agreements allow a refund. They 
must obtain a confirmation of their own tax 
authorities before the British income tax 
authorities will consider payment without 
deduction of tax. Quite apart from the fact 
that this procedure is very cumbersome— 
for instance, such bonds by a Swiss citizen 
must be registered in his own name and go 
through the procedure outlined above—the 
Swiss law of protecting the client of a 
banker will not allow a disclosure without 
permission of the client involved. For that 
reason, if Britain wishes to open the market 
for foreign investors in long-term bonds, 
only a complete reversal of the British tax 
structure can achieve that. Bonded debt 
held by foreigners in their own name, or in 
that of a foreign bank, would have to be 
completely freed from taxation at source 
and, where held by British banks, a simple 
declaration by the bank in question that the 
bonds are held for a foreign account should 
be accepted by the authorities, so that the 
interest can be paid free of tax without any 
further formality.—Yours faithfully, 

Basle Paul J. Lang 

Russia and Cyprus 

Sir —Is it really necessary or wise on 
strategic or political grounds to attempt to 
bottle up the communist powers, or to 
exclude them from engaging in what is 
called “ imperialism ” or “ neo-colonial¬ 
ism ” ? 

Is it not arguable that the “ presence ” 
of Russia in Cyprus might be an educative 
experience for both Mr Khrushchev and 
Archbishop Makarios ? And perhaps Presi¬ 
dent Nasser is right in thinking that the real 
purpose of a western base in Cyprus is to 
prevent an Arab-Israeli war. Perhaps that 
threat will eventually make co-operation 
between Moscow and Washington inevit¬ 
able. If so, perhaps Russian interest in the 
Mediterranean should be encouraged rather 
than discouraged. Yours faithfully, 
Woodchwch, Kent Vincent Rendfx 
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Clean fresh air at thg right tem¬ 
perature. That's what makes you 
feel good. And there’s not very 
much of it about. Which is why 
you should seriously consider 
installing genuine air conditioning 
by Chrysler Airtemp. 

The room air conditioner and the 
packaged model shown here ere 
just two of AirterrijS’s unite design¬ 
ed to mate people feel good, think 
better and work better. They are 
genuine air conditioners. Which 
means that- they clean the air; 



filter out dirt and smoke; warm or 
cool it; dehumidify it; then gently 
circulate it, without draughts, 
without noise. 

Packaged units and room aircondi- 
tloners are available in a wide range 
of sizes and capacities,for 50and 60 
cycle operation. Why not write us 
for detailed information or specifi¬ 
cations or call your local dealer ? 
Chrysler Airtemp has a world¬ 
wide sales, service and information 
organisation with offices and de¬ 
pots in all major marketing centres. 




AIRTEMP AIR CONDITIONING 


CHRYSLER 

M INTERNATIONAL 


CHRYSLER INTERNATIONAL S A., P.O. BOX 317, 63 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND. Tel: KNlflht$brkloe6821. Cable*: CISAL, LONDON 
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WHY 

VACUUM 

MELTED 

STEELS? 






m 




StEELS NEEDED BY INDUSTRY 
TODAY CALL FOR MORE THAN 
CONVENTION At METHODS 
OF MELTING 

THE CONSUMABLE ELECTRODE 
PROCESS BY REMELTING 
UNDER VACUUM, REFINES AIR 
MELTED INGOTS FROM WHICH 
COMPONENTS AND TOOLS 
CAN BE MADE CAPABLE OF 
WITHSTANDING THE MOST 
EXACTING CONDITIONS. IN 
FACT IT IS BY MEANS OF THESE 
IMPROVED METHODS THAT 
THE DEMANDS OF ADVANCED 
ENGINEERING AND 
METALLURGICAL STANDARDS 
ARE BEING MET. A HIGH 
DEGREE OF CLEANNESS, 
DECREASED GAS CONTENT, 
SOUNDNESS, UNIFORMITY OF 
INGOT STRUCTURE, ENHANCED 
TOUGHNESS AND DUCTILITY 
AT ELEVATED AND SUB-ZERO 
TEMPERATURES—THESE ARE 
THE PROPERTIES WHICH 
PROVIDE THE ENGINEER WITH 
THE QUALITY MATERIALS OF 
THE NEW TECHNOLOGICAL ERA. 


VACUUM ARC REMELTED STEEL INGOT , 30" DIAMETER BY 
20,000 LB, WEIGHT , PRODUCED IN A LECTROMELT FURNACE 
AT THE EAST HECLA WORKS OF HADF/ELDS LTD „ SHEFFIELD . 
OTHER PROCESSES 
VACUUM STREAM DEGASSING, 

A VACUUM LADLE DEGASSING RECENTLY COMMISSIONED , 


HADFIELD5 

V SHEFFIELD y 

HADFIELDS LTD., EAST HECLA WORKS, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 
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GET GOING 



WITH PHILIPS 83 

PORTABLE DIGTAHON MACHINE 


—anywhere I 


In the car, on the site, on the spot—with Philips 83 you can dictate anywhere. 
This brand-new portable dictation machine is sturdy yet exceptionally easy 
to carry. Its batteries are obtainable all over the world. And it has a unique 
microphone that cuts out all unwanted noise, so you can use it in the noisiest 
surroundings. Miniature tape cassettes eliminate tape threading and are 

designed for safe and easy posting. 

The new battery-operated 83 Portable 
is tjie perfect partner for Philips 82 
mains-operated dictation machine—the 
same tapes can be used and played on 
both. In fact, with the 83 out and about 
and the 82 ip the office, you've the most 
useful dictation system ever I 

83:56 gns. for complete basic equipment including microphone and carrying case. 
See and hear it at your PHILIPS office equipment dealer's or post the 
coupon for information. 

r 




To: Philips Electrical Ltd,, Dictation Machine 
Dept., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 


Please send me free information about Philips 
Dictation Machines. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 



I_ 
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Our aim and object as makers of “fine” papers is 
consistency — to produce them as nearly as js practic¬ 
able “like peas in a pod'’ to the basic specification. 


There are 430 variables—it may be 431 —on a paper- 
making machine which might frustrate this objective 
but as practical papermakers we turn them to the 
advantage of our customers and we are proud of the 
results. 

Drop us a line and we w ilf gladly send you a compre¬ 
hensive sample range of our products including the 
fatnous “Fulmar” offset series. 

J.A.WEIR LIMITED 

Paper Makers Kilbagie by Alloa Scotland 


Complete 
security 
for up to 

£ 5,000 
of capital 

( immunejrtm marketjfaeCMUIcm) 


44 % DEFENCE BONDS 

★ £5,000 invested produces a secure income of 
£225 a year with a tax free bonus after seven 
years of £125. 

ft The Bonds earn 41% interest per annum 
payable half yearly in April and October. 

★ Although not exempt from Income Tax, the 
interest is paid in full without deduction at 
source. 

ft Arc repayable after 7 years, at the rate of 
£102.10.0 for every £100 invested (equivalent 
with interest to a grossed up redemption field 
of £5.0.7d per cent at the standard rate of 
Income Tax). 

Earn this 2£% bonus U.K. Income Tax free. 

ir May be cashed at par on 6 months’ notice—a 
21 % deduction will be made for shorter notice. 

ft On sale in £5 units. Maximum holding £5,000 
(in addition to holdings of earlier issues) 


4i% DEFENCE BONDS 

\ • ' 2 |% tix Er#* httnuf 17 (Rijif ^ 

Full i$mn fifl®, ryour 

local S^yfng$ Comn^ittejs or frjam ^out, professional adviser. 
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TO DO 



J4 M10 PICK-UP . Built tough fWtiiugh work. Big-area 
low load platform... 7' 1 gearbox. Floor 

mounted gear change. IIy 4 s|^p 0 y^c^ifl|ed dutch. Optional 
extras include: canvas ult^lrae^/demw:e^ radio. 


Morris pick-ups have Morris reliability to give you staunch 
service... greater work-life. Greater value. Powered by thrifty 
1622 c.c. petrol engine or il litre Diesel. See your Moiris 
Commercial Dealer for full information . 




/MORHI^\ 

MORRIS COMMERCIAL CARS LTD. ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM 8 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, W.i 


J 2 M16 PICK-UP The same rugged construction^ 
but with even bigger load platform... 9 ' x 5 ' 7 ". Many 
easy-handling features. 



12 MONTHS' WARRANTY 

and backed by B.M.C. Service - 
the most comprehensive in Europe 
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Away from starchy convention to the person he really is - free - expansive - as lordly as a Roman emperor. Exactly 
the way he feels on his Sabena flight. Tiberius was never more comfortable, Nero was an amateur gourmet compa¬ 
red to a Sabena passenger, Marcus Aurelius was never more elegantly and graciously served. None of them ever 
relaxed in the warmth of a true Belgian welcome. Come, be our guests and you'll soon learn why a Sabena flight 
really rates high among life’s pleasures. 
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W HAT to do about the crumbling situation in Vietnam is one corner of 
the whole enormous problem of how to deal with communist China. 
In one important way, western ideas about this wider problem have 
lately grown more supple. It is gradually being recognised that dealing with 
Peking is going to involve living with Peking, and that to this end the com¬ 
munist government on the mainland must somehow be brought into normal 
contact with the rest of the international community. “ Containment ” in tie- 
sense of isolation is proving counter-productive ; die {qcecs within China that 
generate pressure upon its neighbours are tnore likely to be held in check if 
the Chinese are subjected to the standard give-and-take of diplomatic inter¬ 
course than if the western world goes on trying to ring that busy people round 
With a cordon of hosdle disapproval. It is because of this that General de Gaulle's 
recognition of Peking last month, though wrong in its timing and probably 
in its motives too, was at bottom right in principle. 

But within this general need to bring China back into the community of 
nations there exists the quite different problem of “ containing ” China in a 
narrower sense of the word: that is, of preventing the spread of Peking’s control 
over the countries round China’s border—in a word, of keeping communism 
in Asia within its present limits. The rapid deterioration of affairs in South 
Vietnam poses this problem in a suddenly very acute form indeed; so acute, in 
fact, that it is no longer possible to avoid examining the alternatives to the West's 
present course of policy iti South Vietnam. 

The resignation on Wednesday of Mr Roger Hilsman as assistant Secfetary 
of State for Far Eastern affairs is a visible sign that drastic changes arc in fact 
being talked about in Washington just now. It is hard to know which of the 
current official or inspired American statements are declarations of intent and 
which might be threats to improve a potential bargaining position. If, as all 
reports from South Vietnam suggest, the Vietcong guerrillas now control wide 
sketches of the countryside, the alternatives are either implicitly to concede the 
impossibility of a military “victory” and to negotiate for Such political advantages 
as stalemate can yield. Or else to take more drastic measures than hitherto in an 
effort to convert stalemate into victory. The first of these choices implies 
acceptance in some Form of General de Gaulle’s {dan to neutralise Vietnam; 
the second, unless by sotne enormous heave it is possible to change the military 
balance in the south, may imply carrying the war into North Vietnam. 

If one looks at the more thrusting alternative, one is faced with a further 
choice, at least on paper, between the relatively limited operation of turning 
the tables on the Vietnamese communists by starting up guerrilla warfare north 
of the 17 th parallel, and more dramatic action still. This more dramatic action 
might involve bombardment from the air and combined operations, which might 
be limited to North Vietnam or might have to be extended to China itself. The 
assumptions made by advocates of such policies need to be closely examined. 

• One fundamental premise—ehnost an article of faith’—of people who think in 
these terms is that the communist 1 insurrection is sustained from Ho Chi Minh’s 
republic and that it Would be ended if die northern communists gave die order 
or were put out of action. A second assumption is that the communist republic, 
like all other communist regimes, is a tyranny resented by the people in whose 
name it dalms to rule. The second Of these assumptions is perhaps easier to 
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sustain than the first, even though the Vietnamese Workers’ 
(communist) party controls the 44 national liberation front ” 
that theoretically runs the war on behalf of the people of 
South Vietnam and supplies arms to the guerrillas. 

These factors alone, however, cannot quite account for the 
fact that the Vietcong continue to recruit more men than they 
Jose in action, and that their forces now number some 30,000 
—about ten times as many as in 1959. The unpopularity of 
the Diem regime and of its military successors has contributed 
to this state of affairs. So has the visible presence of American 
“ advisers ” who look all too like the “ foreign imperialists ” 
of communist propaganda, in contrast with the undeniably 
Vietnamese guerrillas. Again, the methods used to fight the 
Vietcong have often gone sour. Villagers whose homes have 
been destroyed and friends killed by napalm or ill-directed 
bullets make ready converts to communism, without knowing 
what they are being converted to. 

In the light of such facts, the assumption that the southern 
insurrection would collapse if Hanoi were to be bombed or 
occupied may well be mistaken. Far from bringing about the 
end of the fighting, an extension of the war might broaden 
the popular base of resistance to the southern authorities and 
even earn the northern ones a degree of popularity to which 
they are not accustomed. But that is not all. Even assuming 
a swift military victory over North Vietnam were possible, 
would the United States then be prepared to mount what 
would in effect have to be a prolonged occupation and 
u MacArthurisation ” of the north ? Moreover, the danger 
of escalation would have to be faced. The Soviet Union would 
probably not intervene ; it did not intervene in Korea. But 
China probably would. If so, say the American officials and 
officers who favour intervention, this would then confirm the 
suspicion that the Chinese are determined to dominate east 
Asia and to use whatever degree of force is necessary. In 
that event, this argument urges, better a showdown now 
than later, when the whole Indochina peninsula has “ gone 
communist.” 

Here, too, assumptions need to be scrutinised. A show¬ 
down ? This could lead a long way. Those who argue that 
it is necessary to bomb Hanoi to stop the guerrilla war in South 
Vietnam might have to go on to say that Canton, Shanghai 
and Peking should be bombed to deprive the Chinese 
14 volunteers " who might then flow into Vietnam of their 
home bases. We are back on the Yalu river. The Russians, 
who might stay detached from a death struggle on the 
ground in North Vietnam, could remember their treaty obli¬ 
gations to China if the war spread there. This could heal 
the Sino-Soviet breach faster than any ideological double-talk. 

These are powerful correctives. None of them, however, 
applies to the possibility of carrying the guerrilla war on a 
tit-for-tat basis into North Vietnam (so long as the Vietnamese 
themselves do it, for only they—not American Rangers—can 
swim like Mao’s fish in the surrounding population). Indeed* 
in a quiet way this has been happening, almost unnoticed, for 
the past three years. The communist authorities have staged 
many trials of “ saboteurs ” from the south, claiming, doubtless 
truly, that they had been dropped from American aircraft. 
But all this has been on a small scale, and there is scope for 
expansion. The horrors and injustices of the land reform in 
Nprth Vietnam some years ago have not been forgotten ; late 
#^956, Ho Chi Minh faced a serious peasant uprising in his 


home province of Nghe An. North'Vietnam is short 
and in bad economic trouble; the Workers’ Party is 
on the Sino-Soviet issue and even on whether the war in the 
south should be fought to its bitter end. A guerrilla operation 
in the north would add to Hanoi’s difficulties without neces¬ 
sarily increasing international dangers. It would be unlikely 
to bring “ victory ”—a word that seems inapplicable to the 
present Vietnamese situation—but it might improve the 
prospects of a negotiated settlement that would let the people 
of the country live their own lives. 

A MD here is the heart of the matter. From Burma to Vietnam 
and south to Indonesia the dominant sentiment of 
south-east Asia is nationalism ; and one aspect of nationalism 
is the desire for a neutral detachment between the great com¬ 
munist and anti-communist coalitions. In this part of the 
world anti-communist “ strong men ” have feet of day. Much 
blood and treasure could have been saved had this fact been 
grasped ten years ago by western policy-makers. But the 
prospects for neutralism are dimmer now than they were then, 
not only because of Chinese communist subversion but also 
because western mistakes have played into communist hands 
and perverted the definition of neutralism. A properly neutral 
government is one that excludes both communists and advo¬ 
cates of western entanglements. If ever it comes to negotiations 
over the fate of Vietnam, this will have to be remembered on 
the western side. A truly neutral government for the whole 
of Vietnam is politically improbable ; a coalition of neutrals, 
communists and anti-communists would very likely work no 
better there than in Laos. The only “ solution ” that might 
come to anything would be a confederation between a non- 
aligned, non-communist government in the south, and a non- 
aligned Titoist government in the north. 

What would Peking say to all this ? There is enough 
evidence that the Chinese communists would like in some 
rough sense to restore the Chinese empire to its former 
boundaries. But there is no hard evidence that the Chinese 
will necessarily insist on ruling directly over their southern 
neighbours. It may be that they would be content with non- 
aligned governments that gave them no trouble, such as 
Burma’s and Cambodia’s. If this view of China’s {dace is 
possibly correct, “containing” China takes on a different 
meaning from the Dullesian attempt to ring it with a chain 
of hostile small countries militarily committed to the West. 

From a distance it is hard to say with any confidence which 
course of action will work in Vietnam: a renewed effort to 
regain the military upper hand (which attempt might or might 
not be confined to the south of the country), or the pursuit 
of a non-aligned solution, or a combination of the two. What 
is certain is that it has become necessary for the West to open 
its mental eye to a wider ranger of possibilities than were 
being considered a few months, even weeks, ago. The con¬ 
tinuing aim is to hold the bulging strength of communist China 
within bounds until a way can be found to live safely 
with' it; the best method of achieving this aim may not be 
the same in 1964 as it was in 1954. 

Other articles on Vietnam will be found in International 
Report on page 785, in American Survey on page 794 and 
in Books on page 806. 
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\BC of Inflation 

The Economist has no criticism of the Government’s decision to raise Bank rate to 5 per cent, 
except that it should have been done a week earlier ; the move is thoroughly desirable on overseas 
account (see page 813), and should also be moderately beneficial at home , where it ought now to 
be followed up by a somewhat-tougher-than-neutral budget this year . There is no inconsistency 
between these views and the argument which we have often propounded that a cut in demand is not 
the right principal weapon with which to respond to every type of inflation; below, we explain why . 


N ow the big economic controversy in Britain is how far 
symptoms of “ demand inflation ” have begun to 
reappear. This controversy is being bedevilled by 
important differences in emphasis about what the term means. 
The direction of national policy, both immediately and for the 
longer term, is likely to depend largely on whether Chancellors 
of the Exchequer get the emphasis right. This article will 
therefore discuss carefully in what respects we believe that 
Britain is threatened by demand inflation, and in what respects 
we agree that it is not. It will be convenient to distinguish 
four different sorts or stages of the disease. 

I n the most extreme sort of demand inflation—which very 
few people would prophesy for Britain in 1964—the last 
few hundred million pounds worth of demand can actually 
serve to push the real national income down. In the simplest 
case, demand may be so voracious that it causes bottlenecks 
in the supplies of raw materials or components, and workers 
may be kept hanging around on the factory floors waiting for 
them to arrive. This sort of disruption was characteristic of 
Britain in 1946-47, and it is characteristic of some of the 
economies behind the iron curtain now. 

Only in a very few marginal respects could this be said to 
be a danger for the British economy today. The ardent 
searcher might possibly find a few areas where the charge 
might be true of the cpnstruction industry—areas where 
housing completions mignt actually be speedier if housing 
starts had not outrun the local supply of certain types of 
skilled workers required to finish them off. But we doubt even 
that. The real case for some small cut in aggregate demand 
in Britain today is that, although such a cut would slow the 
rate of growth in national output, it should compensate for this 
by mitigating certain evils inherent in three other symptoms 
of den^d inflation of which Britain is more at risk. 


T he second worst stage of demand inflation is when it 
makes it too easy for individual businesses to put up 
prices, or to accept without serious resistance increases in 
their costs. This sort of inflation is a more obvious threat in 
Britain in 1964. But it is important to realise that it is a 
function not only of the level of total demand, but also of 
the degree of competition in any economy. When the demand 
for motor cars is high, Ford Motors might be expected to be 
more willing to put up the prices of its cars and to accept a 
higher bill from some of its suppliers of components without 
great haggling, but not if it thinks that in those circumstances 
Vauxhall Motors could steal a march on it. Because of this, 


and because of the advantages of boomtime mass production* 
some car prices in Britain have just been reduced instead. 

How effective is this safety valve of competition in Britain 
today ? Although the present level of demand is exerting some 
strain on it, the picture is not universally bad. Indeed, in one 
respect Britain may have one new emerging source of 
strength. In consumer goods and services it is beginning to 
look as if competition may put a healthier restraint on price 
inflation in Britain (and incidentally in the United States) than 
it is going to do in continental Europe. This was obscured 
while Europe was advancing through the happy stage of 
growth where increases in consumption were centred largely 
on mass production goods in which unit costs of production 
fall most dramatically as the market for them expands; but 
now that services (which cannot be mass produced) are an 
important growth element in European consumption, 
economists are suddenly waking up to the fact that many 
continental Europeans are not very competitive-minded. The 
more Britain can capitalise on this potential advantage over 
them, by Mr Heath’s new price competition bill and other 
means, the better ; it is possible that Britain may find in the 
near future that it can expand its economy at a faster rate than 
the other Europeans, without suffering the same degree of 
consumer price inflation. 

Unfortunately, there are two other fields where price rings 
do seem to be more damagingly effective in Britain. One of 
these is in setting the price of investment goods; the recent 
rises in prices of engineering products, following upon the 
rise in engineering wages, looked very like rises fostered both 
by high demand and by inadequate competition. It remains 
to be seen whether the second stage of Mr Heath’s promised 
assault upon monopolies, which he is to adumbrate in a new 
white paper in the next ten days, will mitigate this problem 
(or whether a move to some sort of price restraint through 
the National Economic Development Council could do so). 
The other field in which price rings are particularly prevalent 
in Britain is in setting the selling price of labour: the rings 
are called trade unions. But they have more special relevance 
to the third sort of demand inflation, 


T he third sort of demand inflation can occur when booming 
demand leads to a shortage of unemployed labour, and 
bids up the price of labour in the market. This is a sort of 
inflation that is being widely diagnosed in Britain now. It 
has become almost taken for granted that an inflationary spiral 
is likely to set in first with rises in the price of labour, before 
demand is necessarily high enough to trigger off major rises 
in the prices of manufactured goods. It is therefore worth 
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noting that past generation* would have found this very 
surprising. Traditionally, one would not have supposed that 
the ordinary working man was in such an intrinsically strong 
bargaining position that he could call the tune throughout 
rhe economy. Indeed, it was because he was supposed to be 
in such an intrinsically weak one that liberals have always 
supported the creation of trade unions, and have favoured 
giving them unprecedented legal privileges. 

What has really happened now is that the institutional pres¬ 
sure exerted through trade unions has more than compensated 
for the weak bargaining position of individual workers, or at 
any rate has more than countered the limited degree to which 
workers still suffer from any such bargaining weakness in a 
fully employed economy. The trade unions manage to set a 
base rate for rises in money incomes each year, and normal 
bidding up through the market then takes place on top of 
that base level; the two together then exceed the rate of rise 
in total output, and price inflation results. Obviously in these 
circumstances the best thing to do is generally to try to use 
incomes policy to trim down the part of the rise that springs 
from institutional pressure by the trade unions. If a Chan¬ 
cellor tries instead to use higher taxes to cut back demand 
and thus dampen the bidding up for labour on the market, 
he is likely to cut back output too; he may then And that, 
with a nil rate of rise in output and a continuing 3 per cent 
or so rise in wage incomes because of institutional trade union 
pressure, cost inflation is continuing even more than before. 
This has happened on several occasions since the war. 

The fact remains that there are circumstances when it is 
right to trim demand by higher taxes, as well as to counter 
cost inflation by standing up to the trade unions. These 
circumstances occur when there is some glimmering sign that 
the pace of increase in demand for labour may be about to 
become a potent factor that serves in its own right to sap 
employers' resistance to accepting (and passing on) increases 
in their costs. There is some such glimmer now; it would 
provide in itself a case for some restriction in the budget— 
even before giving heed to the fourth effect of demand 
inflation, the effect on the balance of payments. 

T he fourth symptom by which demand inflation can some¬ 
times be diagnosed is when booming domestic demand 
throws a country into deficit on its balance of payments. Now, 
once again it is necessary to be careful about diagnosing this. 
Nearly everybody would agree that a purely temporary deficit 
due to restocking of raw materials can properly be covered by 
temporarily running down foreign exchange reserves. The 
question that needs to be probed when a country is running 
into deficit is whether its troubles do seem to be due to 
temporary factors of this kind, or whether they are due to 
some more deep-seated malady of uncompetitiveness. With 
Britain’s order books for exports at record levels, it is proper 
this time not to get into any sort of a panic about this. 

The rigjit way to tackle the balance of payments problem 
ibis year is to work out a coherent “ strategy for sterling ” 
(a draft for such a strategy is suggested on pages 813 to 815), 
based largely on mobilising all our hidden international 
resources for the immediate pull ahead and on protecting the 
capital account by raising domestic interest rates. How 
significant a part in any such strategy should be played by 
a cut in the rate of growth of domestic demand ? Pace those 
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who talk about the present pulling power of the 
it is unlikely that such a cut would do much pennan*m^H| 
divert goods from domestic consumption to exports; them) 
is very little evidence from recent experience that new 
exports can suddenly be created in this way. But, in view 
of the length of export order books, a moderation of home 
demand certainly should not do any short-term harm; 
secondly, a cut should do something to moderate imports; 
and thirdly, as suggested above, it should tone down a slight 
tendency to domestic inflation. This last is important. If 
cost and price inflation continue to proceed more swiftly this 
year in continental Europe than in Britain, there are real 
signs that we may at last find ourselves in a state where at 
rhe present sterling exchange rate we can undercut Etmnpe 
in a surprisingly large segment of our export prices—at least 
outside the protected common market itself. 

U nder each head—against price inflation, wage inflation 
and balance of payments difficulties—only a relatively 
small part of anti-inflationary policy this year and next should 
be played by cutting back demand. A vastly larger part than 
before should be played by the alternative weapons of 
encouraging competition, of taking all possible steps to assert 
an incomes policy, and of raising interest rates to attract foreign 
capital. If at any stage a policy of checking increases in 
demand by new tax imposts threatened to return the economy 
to stagnation, the policy should be promptly reversed 
and taxes actually reduced again : and still more emphasis 
should then be laid on the other three forms of anti- 
inflationary action. It is difficult to say where the point of 
switch-round should come, but a good and convenient first 
approximation can be if and when the rate of economic 
growth fell below 4 per cent per annum. That is what this 
newspaper meant last week by saying that, this time, the 
maintenance of a 4 per cent annual growth rate should be 
given a priority of its own. Mr Maudling and/or his suc¬ 
cessor should now be embarked on playing Hamlet without 
giving the main role throughout to the Ghost. But that does 
not diminish the fact that the ghost docs have a proper part 
in the first act of the play. 
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Blaelt and white nationalists alike are for the 
moment being unexpectedly levelheaded 
about Southern Rhodesia 
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seeping It Cool 

I N Africa the worst usually happens ; in Southern Rhodesia, 
just for now, it has not. The speech by the Southern 
Rhodesian prime minister, Mr Winston Field, to his 
parliament on Wednesday was full of the necessary belligerence 
about not recognising anyone's right to interfere in Southern 
Rhodesia's affairs, but there seemed to be no question yet 
of the Salisbury government’s unilaterally declaring itself 
independent. The assumption must be that, for the moment, 
Mr Field has won the argument; the cool heads in his cabinet 
have prevailed over the hot. 

With the pan-African nationalists almost the same thing 
has happened. In Kenya, Mr Tqm Mboya, the general secre¬ 
tary of the Kenya African National Union, the governing 
party, issued his own necessarily belligerent statement on 
Wednesday.. The African hotheads behind him could scarce 
forbear to cheer his call on Britain to send in troops to put 
down any act of white subversion in Southern Rhodesia, but 
the fact is that there has been no act of subversion. Mr Mboya 
was also careful to speak of good relations between Africans 
and “ the people of immigrant races ” in east and central 
Africa, if only to underline the possible Southern Rhodesian 
threat to the continuation of these good relations. 

The assumption here must be that most of Mr Mboya’s 
east African colleagues, for all their calls for immediate 
44 revolution,” would welcome with a sigh of relief any genuine 
declaration of willingness on Mr Field’s part to allow a short 
(say some few years’) “ evolution ” of Africans into the Salis¬ 
bury government. Similar clearheadedness might, it is 
reasonable to expect, be found by Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
when he visits Lagos between March 18th and 21st: Sir Alee 
presumably has in mind the possibility of winning his Nigerian 
counterpart (and in some ways, facsimile), Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, round to acceptance of a compromise time¬ 
table on Southern Rhodesia. 

But so far matters have not reached the stage of a com¬ 
promise. All that Mr Field seems to have done is to 


acknowledge that there is no need to press for paper recogni¬ 
tion of an independence that, in all except foreign affairs 
outside Africa, is already fully exercised in Salisbury. This 
is unusually un-African good sense. What about some more? 
It would be a waste of breath to call on Mr Field to widen 
the franchise at once. Lamentably, he has promised his elec¬ 
torate not to repeal the law that divides land irretrievably 
between different races. But there is nothing to prevent him 
from pushing ahead fast with African education, or from 
taking as many Africans as are qualified (and he has room for) 
into his civil service, or from demonstrably fostering better 
race relations by all the different means at his disposal. 

Of course such a line of action would divide Mr Field from 
some of his frankly apartheid-minded cabinet colleagues. If 
such a division came to a head the best that could happen 
might be a realignment of Southern Rhodesian political parties, 
with the possible re-entry of the strangely silent Sir Roy 
Welensky into the game to lead, maybe, die more liberal 
group. The worst that could then happen would be a further 
swing to the right by the white Southern Rhodesian electorate 
putting wilder men than Mr Field and Sir Roy into office. 

A lot, therefore, now depends upon Southern Rhodesia’s 
African nationalists. It would be pointless to call for the 
disappearance of their more hot-headed leaders (who head the 
larger of the two African parties). But if their intellectuals, who 
head the smaller of the two parties, were to resist the tempta¬ 
tion to outbid the African opposition they could turn them¬ 
selves into an African nationalist party “ respectable ” enough 
to be viewed with some equanimity by the Europeans. That 
is what happened in Northern Rhodesia with Mr Harry 
Nkumbula’s “ moderate ” party. In the event, Mr Nkumbula 
has been eclipsed, but even the supposedly “ wild ” Africans 
now in power there have been more moderate* and race rela¬ 
tions are better, than most people would have dreamed. Are 
the African intellectuals of Southern Rhodesia willing to risk 
their political futures ? If so, they might avoid the worst. 


Labour in Atlantis 

Mr Gordon Walker's instinct about a future Labour foreign 
policy seems sounder—on some issues—than Mr Wilson's 


D espite the disappointments of the past year, the main 
issue in Britain’s foreign policy is still whether to 
help orchestrate collective western action or bumble 
on with a sub-fuse Gaullism of its own, gentlemanly but as 
stubborn as the virtues learned on the playing fields of Eton.* 
This is not just a dig at the Conservatives, for the odds are that 
the stubbornness Labour has learned at Winchester and the 
grammar schools will soon be more relevant than the present 
Prime Minister’s obfuscations about British nuclear capacity: 
So it is of some importance that Mr Patrick Gordon Walker, 
a possible Labour foreign secretary, apparendy took care in 
his visit to Washington ending on February 20th not to com¬ 
mit himself to policies fired in the heat of pre-election oratory. 
According to the report in The Times next day, he sug¬ 


gested that he would keep an open mind about die Nato multi- 
lateral nuclear force, and would forbear like a wise neighbour 
to produce ideas on central Europe without really working 
them out with die Germans. Mr Harold Wilson, by contrast, 
interviewed by the Associated Press before leaving for America 
on Thursday, seemed anxious to correct any false hopes this 
might have raised among allies. He reiterated his party’s 
official line that it wants a greater European say in Nato with¬ 
out a hand in the multilateral force* and favours an atom-free 
zone covering Germany on both rides of the rusting curtain 
as well as Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia. Was the 
difference between the two simply that between a public state¬ 
ment, and a statement made in the (reladve) privacy of Wash¬ 
ington offices ? 
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Did Mr Gordon Walker sp&k< sense too soon ? Or Was he 
genuinely out of tunc with his leader ? „ v , 

Traditionally, Labour has even more troubles with foreign 
policy than the Conservatives, who at laist like to think of 
themselves as unemotionally serving the national interest. To¬ 
day instinct tells the Labour party to seek peace with the 
Russians, if necessary over Germany’s head. But British 
initiatives will get nowhere without backing from Britain’s 
allies, and Labour must now put a premium on winning 
German support for peace talks with Russia. Instinct also 
tells the Labour party to have no truck with nuclear weapons 
and missiles. But in the name of the Atlantic riposte to 
Gaullism^ the Americans (like M. Monnet) are pressing for 
the multilateral force, in which various European countries, 
Britain and Germany included, are designed to play their 
appropriate part 

Few people believe Labour in office could stick by its 
present attitudes. Can the European allies have more say in 
Nato unless they join the multilateral force ? The American 
view seems to be that there can be no representation without 
taxes, and that those who will not bear part of the financial 
burden of nuclear weaponry through the mixed-manned force 
cannot expect to share nuclear power in Nato. If, as is possible, 
the Americans and Germans go ahead with the multilateral 
force without Britain, Britain will have opted out of an organi¬ 
sation which would then look like the start of a special 
relationship between the United States and Germany. What¬ 
ever his colleagues may say today, Mr Gordon Walker’s 
attitude seems the more realistic, maybe even the inevitable, 
one for tomorrow. 

In general, Labour’s policies are likely to succeed only if 
the party invests in more collective action in the alliance. 
Most of the things it wants, peace with Russia, more trade 
and aid for developing countries, better international monetary 
arrangements to reinforce planning at home, and so on, can 
work only if it pursues them in step with the allies. The 
practical logic of Labour policies is more, not less, links across 
the Atlantic. And th&t has clearly been thedirection in which 
the party is going even when its internal tensions have made 
it hard to say so. 


T he implication of more links across the Atlantic is more 
links with Europe loo. At least, the Americans and most 
Europeans assume that Atlantic cohesion need? growing Euro¬ 
pean union and British participation in it. Unfortunately, 
Labour is not sensitive to this. The temptation, after the 
outspoken way in which aU France’s common market partners 
have made British participation a condition of talks between 
the Six on political union, is to think that as long as General 
de Gaulle is around, and denying the British a voice in the 
talks, one can safely go to sleep* 

It is perfectly true that the Six are so split by the general’s 
mutiny against Atlantic and federal ways that, at least in 
theory, they might be incapable of defining common foreign 
policies, with or without Britain, for years to come. On the 
surface, it seems a perfect moment to re-establish a British 
lien on progress to European union. One suspects that this 
was the idea behind Mr Butkr’s statement in the House of 
Commons on February 3rd, when he insisted on having a 
chair at the political table but rejected the very notion of a 
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British* “Jccs^ion of rational sovereignty.” Rut eve! 

Butler jjgojt hi? as Bkitairi i| not in, the fommonanar 
this woul4 airiotmt to nothing riadre exerting tirirn the 4 * \ ear 
consultation ” that has been going on for years in the Western 
Eurbpean Union and Nato with glaringly meagre results. 
This is not much of a contribution. 


A negative posture is a venial political sin at election time. 

It may even work for a period afterwards. But prospective 
Rip van Winkles should take wanting from the speed with 
which the Council of Ministers of the Six agreed in Brussels 
on Tuesday on a schedule for institutional reform of tiie three 
existing economic communities (the common market, Etiratom 
and the coal and steel podl). The ministers agreed that the 
merger of the European commissions into a single body should 
take place by the ehd of 1964, to be followed by the merger 
of the communities themselves into a single economic union 
by the beginning of 1967. They will have their work cut out 
to fix the nuinber of members of the new European Commis¬ 
sion and to compensate Luxemburg for the loss of the coal 
and steel body. One can also expect the French to stall on 
measures to raise the status of Europe’s parliament. But 
though all this is not strictly political union, the emotions that 
are going into it are undeniably those of political union. The 
fact is that as the common market lurches forward, through 
thick and thin, the internal pressures on the Six'to push ahead 
to further union will grow. With such ideas at the back of 
their minds, the continental Europeans will closely watch the 
attitude of any new British government, and in particular a 
Labour one. 

Mr Gaitskell struck most Europeans (at bottom no doubt 
unjustly) as narrowly insular. Mr Wilson is given the benefit 
of the doubt because of hopes that he will prove his celebrated 
“ flexibility ” once in office. But if Labour in office continued 
to give the impression of inflexibly deprecating the common 
market and all its possible political works, old memories of 
Britain, the anti-integrationist, would surely revive, as a Dqtcb 
correspondent remarks oil page 790. Though overshadowed 
by irritation with General de Gaulte, these worries about 
Britain are never far below the surface. No one knows how 
long, or how briefly, the general will stay in power xo block 
the march tqwriirf? fuller European; uhion. i$ fcafdtp believe 
that the Labour party, With all thb Interriatfbhal ovehoftes of 
its past y has really Weighed tfye oofisequences if the Six began 
to despair of ^Britain’? joining them. 
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COMMENTARY 


INCOMES POLICY 

Piqued at the Post 


H aving been driven from successive 
pillars in its incomes policy, the 
Government now looks as if it may make 
its stand at the Post. This could have very 
important political as well as economic im¬ 
plications. The offer which the Postmaster- 
General has held out to postal Workers is 
fairly strictly in accord with Mr Maudling's 
guiding light. There is no possible econo¬ 
mic case for going beyond it for most 
postal workers. In some rural areas of the 
country, at any rate, there is a superfluity 
of applicants for vacancies at the post office 
even at present wage rates. The civil ser¬ 
vice’s pay research unit has not suggested 
that the postman has a case for an above- 
average rise. The degree of skill required 
in most manual jobs at the post office is not 
particularly large, and the postman’s short¬ 
fall below average factory wages is compen¬ 
sated by relatively favourable pensions 
arrangements. In cruel economic logic, 
indeed, this is an industry where workers 
outside the big towns should probably have 
got rises below the 3 to 3 \ per cent guiding 
light, to make room for the fact that so 
many workers with “special arguments” 
rightly have to get rises above it. 

The real source of the trouble is that the 
Union of Post Office Workers had been led 
011 to militancy by what might be called 
mouse-and-cat tactics, with the Postmaster- 
General playing the mouse. Right up to 
Tuesday 01 last week the Postmaster- 
General, in the accustomed manner ol 
leaders of nationalised industries, seemed to 
be making the usual emollient noises, sug¬ 
gesting that postmen would probably get a 
little more if the union growled hard 
enough. Naturally the union put itself in 
a growling posture, from which it is very 
hard to retreat. Presumably it was the flood 
of bad economic news last week which at 
last persuaded Mr Maudling that he really 
must insist that yet another of his own col¬ 
leagues should not be allowed to make a 
nonsense of his whole incomes policy. 
Simultaneously—and from the union’s 
point of view, even more emotionally— 
some Conservatives have remembered that 
standing up to the trade unions can win 
more votes than it loses ; it was the Tories' 
resistance to Mr Cousins’s London bus 
strike in 1958 that marked the beginning 
of their astonishing return to public favour 
in the final eighteen months of the last 
Parliament. 

If there is any sort of postmen’s strike, 
Mr Ron Smith of the union would be 
likely to cut a more favourable figure 
before the televiewing public than Mr 
Cousins did in 1958, and his postmen arc 


probably more romantically popular than 
the bus conductors of 1958 were. But any 
interference with the mails would arouse 
some resentment, and the union’s members 
would not necessarily be solid in support 
of a national strike for which the union 
itself is really very ill-prepared ; that is why 
Mr Smith seems more likely to prefer either 
go-slow operations, or guerrilla strikes in 
militant areas where he knows his calls 
would be obeyed. Before calling for either, 
he wants an interview with the Prime 
Minister. Sir Alec should then tell him 
regretfully that the wage offer cannot be 
raised ; and ask if the Labour party believes 
that it should be. If Labour does, how can 
Mr Wilson say that his party believes in 
an incomes policy ? This would be an 
entirely sensible economic issue on which 
to start to fight the election, but Mr Smith 
has some right to feel resentful at the way 
he has thus been led out on to a limb. 

CYPRUS 

On the Eve? 

T hrough the dark gloom that has 
descended upon Cyprus, it is hard to 
perceive any encouraging sign at all in the 
ominous pattern of the past week's events. 
A week ago, at least there seemed a possi¬ 
bility that U Thant would make headway 
with his patient and undiscouraged attempt 
to shape up agreement on a United Nations 
peace-keeping force. Can it be said that 
there is still such a possibility ? The Secre¬ 
tary-General had to come back, on Tuesday, 
to a Security Council where open debate had 
been mercifully stilled since February 19th, 
and report that his consultations showed that 
“ positions on certain key issues have been 
taken and maintained .... Certain basic 
differences persist.” 

Meanwhile, in Cyprus itself, Archbishop 
Makarios has publicly criticised the bring¬ 
ing in of more British soldiers; and, as our 
special correspondent records on page 782, 
the Greek press in the island has launched 
an anti-British campaign that marks the end 
of the post-Christmas period during which 
it could be claimed that the policing 
British commanded the confidence of both 
local communities, On Monday the arch¬ 
bishop's ministers demonstratively wel¬ 
comed a Russian mission that had come to 
talk about creating an air service between 
Cyprus and Russia. On Tuesday the arch¬ 
bishop combined a promise—of doubtful 
worth—ithat anybody unlawfully carrying 
arms would be disarmed, with a disquieting 


announcement that a special police force 
was to be raised. The next day he sought, in 
a statement to Le Monde , to invoke General 
de Gaulle's support for his aim of abolishing 
the Ziirich guarantees. He now contem¬ 
plates seeking an emergency UN Assembly 
session if the Security Council leaves his 
demands unsatisfied. 

True, the resumption of the council’s 
debate did not bring an immediate flow of 
violent invective, from the Russians or from 
anybody else. True, so far the Turks have 
held their hand: the Greeks of Istanbul have 
not suffered reprisals for the events at 
Limassol and elsewhere. True, the arch¬ 
bishop has some chance of getting at least 
some of the armed Greek guerrillas under 
a discipline of sorts by Absorbing them in 
the enlarged police; and he has not (yet) 
followed up his complaint about British 
numbers by actually demanding a reduction 
now. But, while one may be grateful for 
them, these are only small mercies; much 
too small to avert the disaster that now seems 
loomingly near. 

FRANCE 

Le Debat, e’est Moi 

G f.nf.rai. nr- gaulle’s decision to close 
French television, radio and even news 
bulletins to all presidential candidates 
(except, of course, the president himself) 
until two weeks before election-time is 
inconsistent as well as pettily undemocratic. 
He has created the presidency and given it 
glamour. If some of it rubs off even on an 
opposition candidate like the Socialist mayor 
of Marseilles, M. Gaston Deffcrre, that too 
is ro the credit of the general’s constitutional 
reforms—and the history books will say so. 
But much as General de Gaulle lives for 
eternity, power here ajid now is much more 
concrete and he is quite willing to stoop to 
conquer and keep it. 

The excuse, often put forward by Gaullist 
apologists, that most of the press is against 
the general is a typically bland quartcr-mith. 
Most papers are unaligned, partly because 
that is the state of mind of many French¬ 
men, partly because the government has 
many means of pressure in reserve, such as 
cheap postage rates and control of newsprint 
imports. It has so far forborne to use them, 
but is now busily building up the provincial 
television network. This is more than a 
threat to outbid the press at a time when 
the public is becoming increasingly addicted 
to television. The provincial papers parti¬ 
cularly fear that if me government went m 
for commercials, their advertising revenue, 
pot large by British standards, would drop 
disastrously. The state is also trying, in 
some cases not without success, to gain 
greater control of the peripheral stations like 
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Radio Monte Carlo, Radio Andorra and even 
Europe No. i. 

M. Defferre may be right in thinking that 
discrimination may quietly boomerang 
against General de Gaulle if, despite all the 
obstacles, the opposition candidate attracts 
enough interest for the public to begin to 
realise the dice are loaded against him. But 
what the affair really drives home is the 
astonishing failure of the French to provide 
their radio and television service with an 
independent status like the BBC. This has 
been much discussed bixt nothing has been 
done about it, by anybody—and deliberately 
so. M. Guy Mol let, who had a golden 
opportunity for reform when in office in 
195$, preferred to harass the press over 
Algeria. He is as much to blame as anybody 
for the difficulties his co-socialist M. 
Defferre will face in his campaign. 

RESALE PRICES BILL 

No Easy Passage ? 

O N page 8n The Economist gives Mr 
Heath’s Resale Prices Bill a fairly 
clean bill of economic health. Unfortu¬ 
nately, in Parliament it has not been at all 
successfully presented to the Conservative 
party. Many of the more liberal Tory MPs, 
who in principle support the abolition of 
resale price maintenance, appear to think— 
in our view wrongly—that the bill does 
not go far enough. There seems to have 
been a failure of personal relationship on 
Mr Hektn’s part. Having ' secured the 
acquiescence of the cabinet, he did not 
apparently think it very important to culti¬ 
vate good relationships with his backbench 
supporters. For a former chief whip this 
is a curious omission. 

On the opposite wing of the party is a 
small group, probably no more than twenty 
in all, who are resolutely opposed to any 
form of abolition. Headed by Mr A, R. 
Wise, the member for Rugby (which he 
holds by under 500 votes), eleven of them 
have tabled a motion rejecting the bill. 
The signatories are not among the most 
powerful of Tory backbenchers, and seem 
to be drawn together by the accident of 
most of them occupying somewhat marginal 
seats. They will certainly vote for their 
own motion, but not more than two or 
three seem likely actually to vote against 
the bill on second reading. On the other 
hand, they intend to try to follow a policy 
of extensive emendation at the committee 
stage. Among the alterations they are dis¬ 
cussing are a proposal to shift the burden 
Of proof for abolition from industry to the 
government; a clause which would exempt 
industries that have successfully defended 
their pride fixing agreements before the re¬ 
strictive practices court from having to do 
00 again; an amendment to tighten up 
the clause which seeks to prevent the use 
of tf loss leaders n ; and a proposal to allow 
retailers to appeal in their own right to the 
courts. Mr Maxwell-Hyslop intends to 
move an amendment making it mandatory 
instead of permissive for the courts to 
observe the conditions for exemption in 
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clause 5. Most of these amendments 
would cripple the bill, and the whips will 
have to be put on to resist them. 

The Labour party does not intend to 
vote against the bill, nor to obstruct it, but 
Labour members are certainly not going 
to facilitate its progress. They can be relied 
on to direct a continuing stream of criticism 
against the way in which the bill has tyeen 
drafted, and to exploit tfje divisions in \rbe 
Tory ranks. All of this does not mean 
that Mr Heath will have any real difficulty 
in getting the legislation he rightly wants ; 
but it does mean that the measure might 
have a long-drawn-out committee stage. It 
could thus conceivably become another fac¬ 
tor in 'impelling the Prime Minister towards 
an autumn rather than a summer election. 

SCIENCE POLICY 

Debate in a Vacuum 

T he Government’s plan to put a sizeable 
part of civil science, including indus¬ 
trial research, into the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion has upset scientists, who are frankly 
terrified about what effect this might have 
on the future levels of government spending 
on science, pure and applied. They do not 
see Jbow research can get a fair hearing at 
the Treasury when its case has to be put 
at one (and possibly at two) removes by a 
minister also preoccupied with blackboards 
for babies and the effect of raising the 
school-leaving age. The Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, which 
fought hard and vainly to have at least its 
industrial laboratories transferred to the 
Board of Trade instead of into a ministry 
out of which it sees no redemption, is in as 
near a state of open revolt as so long- 
suffering a body is ever likely to get. Taken 
all round, Mr Quintin Hogg, who is both 
Minister for Science and Minister- 
designate for super-Education, should have 
had his back to the wall during Monday’s 
debate in the Commons. He escaped very 
nearly unscathed because Opposition 
speakers were suddenly and unexpectedly 
coy about what Labour would do instead. 

This is what Labour or any other 
government ought to do: realise that 
scientists are neither supermen nor a sub¬ 
species that needs to be kept in cotton 
wool; appreciate that the term “ research ” 
covers a host of activities from fish curing 
to omega particles and aeroplanes; accept 
the fact that research costs and will con¬ 
tinue to cost the country a great deal of 
money; and appoint a minister whose 
responsibility is to see where all this money 
goes. The present plan—under whicn 
some research is to be financed by Mr 
Hogg's office, some by the Board of Trade, 
a great deal by the Ministries of Aviation 
and Defence, a little by a variety of other 
government departments, without any co¬ 
ordination between them—is a thoroughly 
wrong one now that the Government's 
total research budget runs to several 
hundred million pounds a year. The 
Government already has one report, pre- 
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pared by Sir Frank Lee and now^ 
dust, which showed how the 
science inside the Government could 
grouped around a trimmed and reorganis 
Ministry of Aviation. Unless Labour 
speakers say what they would do under 
similar conditions, Mr. Wilson’s promised 
white-hot technological revolution is going 
to tjegin to lopk .a bit dusty. Science does 
nee4 # b^rof planning. 

DEFENCE 

Shake-Out 

f the orders, and particularly the aircraft 
orders, announced at the stark of the 
defence debate this week accurately Reflect 
a new, attitude ,to procurement inside the 
reorganised defence ministries* then at 
last there is hope of a defence policy cut 
according to this country’s doth* It has 
been openly recognised, for perhaps the first 
time, that wficn orders are likely to be small, 
as the navy’s for aircraft always are, then 
it is not worth while laying down special 
production lines for them in this epuntry. 
The navy needs perhaps ; 60 new fighters 
for its carriers ; it would be folly of the first 
water to contemplate developing a special 
aircraft* or even a special version of an 
existing aircraft, for an order of this size. 
The mystery is why it has taken Mr Thorn- 
eycroft so long to decide that this was the 
only logical way out of the dilemma into 
which the navy had trapped him by first 
agreeing, and then refusing—on grounds 
that have been described as little short of 
frivolous —to accept a seaborne version of 
the RAF’s new vertical take-off strike air¬ 
craft, the P.IJ54. The excruciating delay 
has held up work on the P. 1 j 54, which hap¬ 
pens to be the most important, and techni¬ 
cally the most exciting, aircraft developed 
in this country since Whittle’s first jet. 

But the P.1154 is a non-nuclear weapon. 
The Government, the services, and the 
Opposition still Bub-consdously treat such 
weapons as second-class projects that do 
not warrant the urgency put into thinking 
about the deterrent—although action in the 
face of a non-nuclear threat is now demon¬ 
strably as important as the power of deter¬ 
rence in maintaining Britain’s standing in 
the world. The question of what non¬ 
nuclear weapons the country needs gets 
far less thought than it deserves. Mr 
Thomeycroft announced that the deterrent 
was to be strengthened by building five 
Polaris submarines, instead of the original 
four. Mr Denis Healey replied, reluctantly 
and rather unsurely, that if Labour came 
to power it would cut out the offending 
mid-sections that carry the Polaris missiles 
and restore the hulls to simple, peaceable 
hunter-kiUer submarines. It may be pos¬ 
sible to perform operations of this kind on 
certain sorts of worms, but a submarine* 
particularly a missile-carrying one, is a more 
complicated organism than a worm and k 
cannot, as Mr Healey will no doubt learn 
the hard way, be chopped up and put 
together again as if it was. 
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'Guinness is good for you’—millions have been 
saying it for years, but there’s only one way to 
prove it and that’s to find the goodness in Guinness 
for yourself. You’ll enjoy doing that because 
GuinneBs is of course a superb drink—clean¬ 
tasting, with a touch of bitterness to tempt the 
palate. So gp on to Guinness for a while and see 
for yourself the good it does you. 

YOU'LL ENJOY PROVING THAT 
GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 
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The 13 million people who live in Australia and 
New Zealand buy more British goods per head 
than any other oversea buyer. This richly re¬ 
warding and growing market deserves to be 
studied even more thoroughly by British business. Their wide 
network of offices throughout Australia and New Zealand 
enables the Bank of New South Wales to assist you to learn 
more about and keep in touch with this important market. A 
call to the Bank's Commercial Relations Officer at LONdon 
Wall 4020 puts them at your service. 



Get to know Mr. Down-Under better—through the 

BANK 01 HEW SOUTH WALES 

In 1817—in the earjy life of the Colony of New South Wales, which em¬ 
braced all settlements in Mew Zealand and Australia—the firs!bank of the 
Colony was founded. The Bank of New South Walcs-^-os it was naturally 
named-‘-hasmaintained its leading role ever since, and is the largest trading 
bank with representation at over 1,150 locations throughout Australia add 
New Zealand. . 

tank of New South Wales Main londpn Office: 29 Threadneedie St, 6C2 

th* rift*T Wank «oown-undkr' 

,1 ALL OVCR AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
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Rotterdam, at the mouth of the Rhine, is Europe's biggest, and the world's busiest port. 90 million tons of cargo are handled here every year. 

Every Dutchman has two partners: 

The Rhine and the North Sea 


DO THE DUTCH get any compensation for 
ttvfpg partly below sea-level, only protected 
from tap North Sea by an amazing system 
of dykef« canals, and sluice-gates? 

1 The answer is on the map. Holland trades 
just where the world’s busiest river meets the 
world’s busiest sea, gets a shower of economic 
prizes by making good use of hei position, 

MERCHANTS TO EUROPE 

2 The rewards of good position arc obvious 
in most Dutch ports, but most obvious oL all 
in Rotterdam. 

3 Rotterdam (the name rumbles like an 
anchor-chain) is the greatest transit port in 
the world, the greatest oil poil in Europe, 
serving the Ruhr and the industrial heartland 
of Europe. It also happens to be the most 
advanced. Its Europoort section can take 
ships of 100,000 tons,has connecting hai boui ^ 
for inland shipping, storage facilities for oil,a 
pipeline to the Ruhr, and a monstei dockyard. 

THE DUTCH SCRAMBLE FOR INDUSTRY 

4 But the Dutch cannot live oiT the sea alone. 
Holland is the most densely populated 
country in the world, and has a rising popu¬ 
lation to provide for. 

5 This means expanding industry to provide 
more jobs. The result of this pressure has 
been to double the industrial index in the last 
12 years. Holland has become an important 
producer of electrical, chemical, textile and 
petroleum products on top of her traditional 
Mricullurul and dairy output. 


SI UPRISING,I V: 

AN OII.-PKODt CINt; tOlM RY 

6 Oil and the Dutch economy are closely 
interwoven, in fact, Holland is one of the lew 
countries in the world to enjoy it fully inte¬ 
grated oil industiy. She has her own oil fields, 
boasts l uiope’s gieatcsi refinery (Royal 
Dutch/Shcll's installation .it Pern is), is a 
leader in the development ol petroleum-based 
chemicals, has ihc world's ninth largest tanker 
licet, and is, ol com sc, a gicat consumer. 

1 Moieover live recem discovery ol very 
large naimal gas deposits oilers some quite 
unexpected opportunities to Holland and 
Western Europe as a whole. 

JIIE IMFRPRIMNC, Dt ICII 1AKMI US 

8 1 he peace and ordci of the Dutch counliy- 
side is,masense,misleading. In then ownquicl 
way, the fanners, stockmen, and tulip grower x 
arc as adventurous In Ibrugn markets as the 
merchants of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

AN ORDER! Y, COMPI.IX I l/l ERE 

9 Planning the Inline in Holland must be 
one of the most difficult anj> in the world. It 
means juggling with a hundred factors at 
once: forecasts of European and world trade, 
the cost of land reclamation, the wage factor 
in export prices, the population incieases and, 
above all, all the time, the water-levels, the 
storms and the likely behav iour of the North 
Sea. But if past performance is anything to go 
by, the Dutch cun be relied upon to make the 
best of things, andcarn themselves more trade. 


SHELL AND WORLD OIL 

Dutch industry needs cheap and 
dependable oil to keep costs down 
for export. So does the rest of the 
world. Oil is one of the fastest growing sources 
or energy, and demand is expected to double 
within IS years. 



Meeting this demand lias proved to be an inter¬ 
national operation because no other com¬ 
modity is moved in such ticmcndous volumes, 
acioss so many frontiers, bioken into so many 
products, planned so far ahead. It needs a 
complex, world-wide organisation ihc kind 
Shell has built up ovci the vears. 


Facts and figures, for Shell, gelling oil 1o 
the maikets means opeiating uvei II million 
ions ol tanker shipping, and 27,<XX) miles of 
pipelines over i lie gi eat land unites. Establishing 
marketing companies in over 100 countries. 
Doing business n ncurly every major language. 
Ami encouraging 6,(XX) research men to find 
new and useful products* new fuels, plasties, 
rex-ms, lertihscrs and insecticides. 


You can be sure of Shell. Shell is dependable 
because it is in the whole oil cycle. It looks for 
oil, finds it, raises ii. transports it, breaks it 
down into products, and gets them to market 
as tegulurly as a metronome. In doing so, it 
a' crages about Ifd.profit per gallon on its sales. 

Shell is useful. It gets the r iglit product to the 
i rght place at the right time. It serves consuming 
countries by finding dependable energy, producing 
countries by finding dependable markets. ^ ear 
after year. 
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Out of the Shell 5 * 

D r Castro seems to be patiently, but not 
always consistently, bent on pursuing 
his own special variety of peaceful coexist¬ 
ence. The primary target at present is 
Europe, which is seryhighim Wril in keep¬ 
ing open holes in the Amriidail ecoaorific 
blockade rotind his island. In the wake of 
recent agreements with Britain, France and 
Spain, trade deals are being discussed with 
Nigeria and Senegal too. More important, 
the president of Argentina, which joined 
the boycott in 1962, has how declared that 
his country will itrade with “all countries 
including Cuba/’* Topush the doors a little 
further open and “in the interests of 
strengthening Cuba’s international .credit,” 
Dr Castrq has now offered to negotiate with 
the Shell oil j^mpany on compensation for, 
its Cuban fefinef-y, 41 intervened “ in July, 
i960. 

If Europe is the immediate object of the 1 
lider maximo's attentions, he still seems to 
be looking hard at the United States. The 
Shell offer may just possibly encourage some 
Americans to reconsider the economic 
blockade in the hope of similar offers to 
the big American firms that have lost their 
Cuban property. Dr Castro’s comments to 
a Reuters correspondent on Sunday, empha¬ 
sising his 44 patience ” about the Guan¬ 
tanamo naval base, and his readiness to re¬ 
establish the water supply, were all 
markedly moderate. All this makes it harder 
to understand the episode of the Cuban 
vessels fishing in troubled Florida waters 
that started off the shindy over Guan¬ 
tanamo. 

Bui the real contradiction in Dr Castro’s 
policy was highlighted on Monday by the 
report of the committee of the Organisation 
of American States set up to investigate the 
find of an arms cache in Venezuela last 
November. The committee says that, as 
the Venezuelan government claimed, the 
arms were Cuban and part of a plan to over¬ 
crow one of the few reforming regimes in 
Latin America. If this is really so. Dr 
Castro’s problem is whether or not to agree 
with Mr Khrushchev—who wrote in the 
preface to a book of his speeches published 
in Italy this week that “revolution is no 
more for export than counter-revolution.” 

7 ^ 

RAST EUROPE ; '“ ! 

All Roods Lead To 

M r zhivjkov, the Bulgarian prime . 

minister, who left Moscow on Febru¬ 
ary 20th, seems in a, small way tb have 
icpeated Dr Castro’s performance last 
month. He left with some economic aid-*- 
a respectable long-term loan of 300 million 
roubles, designed to help build up Bul¬ 
garian industry—and in return subscribed 
to all the current Russian theses on China* 
the West, peace and unity between socialist 
nates. No one would expect Mr Zhivkov, 
one of Mr Khrushchev’s faithful friends, 


COMMENTARY 

gaffa^s^as dbt< ed 
WA fflkn jilt a _ nary fir so^Uti|n. |lt 
.Is important fo raw *Aas 4 adwtri«arira* 
and .Mr Khrushchev’s cherished 44 interna¬ 
tional division of labour” are compatible 
between friends in the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid (Comecon). , 

The Bulgarians aip, biyip8o, fo produce 
mb rip ^lectncpo^ei Jfyanctf produces, 

today and train nearly twice as many uni-* 
versity-erade students as Britain trains to- 
,day; all this in a country with a smaller 
population than Belgium. Even in the im¬ 
mediate future of 1965, they mean to pro¬ 
duce three million tons of Cement afid the 
equivalent in lignite of 34 million tons of 
coal—that is, as much cement as Sweden 
and more coal than Belgium and Holland 
together—though Bulgaria was, not so long 
ago, more like the Middle East than Europe, 
It with such ambitions, it plays the 
Comecon game, this should be useful in any 
operation to limit Rumania’s mutiny. 

But the agreement itself suggests some 
limitations in Comecon. Why a bilateral 
agreement if multilateralism is supposed to 
be the answer? Last July, Russia signed 
one bilateral agreement wirh Hungary, last 
November another with Czechoslovakia. 
The agreements go beyond the practice of 
Comecon (and, apparently, of existing 
agreements between the smaller east Euro¬ 
pean countries) in providing for the general 
dovetailing of plans. Thus, so far, the 
threads of the new web pass through 
Moscow, 

This is not necessarily bad, Russia is the 
raw materials reservoir of eastern Europe as 
well as its industrial giant. But if one can 
judge by the Bulgarian-Russian com¬ 
munique and last year’s loan to Hungary for 
the aluminium industry (also of 300 million 
roubles), aid will email accepting Mr 
Khrushchev’s ideas on how to organise co¬ 
operation between socialist states. 


ALBANIA AND RUSSIA 

The Caretakers 

R elations . between the Soviet Union 
and Albania are chiefly of interest 
as a barometer of the Sino-Sovict weather. 
This is why the fuss made this week in tbc 
Moscow press about an alleged Albanian 
breach of “elementary rules, of inter¬ 
national law ” is significant. To speak of 
a breach in diplomatic relations may pitch 
it rather high, because the two countries 
have had no real diplomatic representation 
with each other since 1961 ; three care¬ 
takers apiece look after their embassies in 
Moscow and Tirana. According to 
Moscow’s story, the Russian caretakers in 
Tirana, having been subjected to various 
sorts of pressure, were finally expelled last 
December under “ imaginary pretexts.” 
The Albanians then laid claim to two of 
the embassy buildings and, despite protests, 
took them over forcibly on February 20th. 
The Albanians will doubtless Offer a 
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\dMjT ifh* Ycjt wMevelTsttftii the 

J ‘ rqubte, tie vehetactie of the/Russigp re- 
ction i^fgests that 2Wr KJirushfthev if&ow 
in a mood to cmfabht Albania's Chinese 
protectors. This belief is strengthened by 
reliable reports from Moscow that the 
report on the Sino-Soviet conflict delivered 
by Mr Suslpy ^at a secret session of the 
Communist "party’s central^ cpmmitteC on 
February isth i i to be publi^ed very soon. 
It will be followed by a systematic reply to 
the charges the Chinese press has been 
hurling against Moscow. The Russians are 
mounting a counter-offensive. 


CHINA AND PAKISTAN - / 

As You Like It 

M r m>v rn-lai’s agreement with the 
Pakistanis ;that the Kashmir dispute 
should be settled “ in accordance with the 
wishes of the people ” is.a striking success 
for President Ayub Khan, since it is Pakistan 
that demands, and India that rejects, a 
plebiscite in Kashmir, This is also a notable 
advance on any previous Chinese statement. 
While negotiating their border agreement 
tost year with Pakistan, the Chinese had 
adopted a comparatively neutral attitude 
between India aiid Pakistan on the Kashmir 
dispute. Why have they now changed ? 
President Ayub did a great deal of hard 
talking to get what he wanted, and may owe 
something to his initial refusal to fall over 
backwards to be nice to the Chinese. But 
it is not clear what other quid pro quo he 
offered, or indeed had to offer. The joint 
communique issued on February 24th con¬ 
firms Pakistan’s loss of enthusiasm for its 
western connections, but this is nothing new, 
and there is no indication that Pakistan in¬ 
tends to renounce American military aid. 
Nor is Pakistan’s support for China in the 
United Nations new. The conclusion must 
be that the Chinese had reasons of their own 
for wanting to please Pakistan and irritate 
India. 

One such Chinese purpose was presum¬ 
ably to match the Anglo-American support 
for Pakistan ip the recent Security Council 
debate on Kashmir, which h&d been grate¬ 
fully noted m Pakistan. As for India, the 
Chinese may have decided that, since bring 
nice had not brought the Indians to the 
negotiating table to settle the Sino-Indian 
border dispute, they might try being nasty 
instead. It is noteworthy that on February 
19th, the day after Mr Chou En-lai reached 
Pakistan, Mr Nehru’s deputy, Mr La! Baha¬ 
dur Shastri, made a speech that indicated 
a softening in the Indian attitude. Simul¬ 
taneously, Mr Chou was keeping curiouisly 
quiet about Kashmir. Then the Indians 
began to play down Mr Shastri’s speech-*- 
and Mr Chou spoke up. 

For the moment (though not necessarily 
for long) the incident must clearly darken 
Sino-Indian relations. As an entertaining 
thought, what now prevents the , Indians 
from suggesting that “ the wishes of the 
people might also apply in Tibet? 
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Only a Flicker of Hope in Cyprus 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 

W ITH an eye, no doubt, on the Security Council debate, 
Cypriots have been on their best behaviour this week. In 
the interests of accuracy .it should perhaps, be recorded 
chat armed gunmen are not parading up and down Ledra Street; 
shops, restaurants and houses of entertainment are still functioning 
and a great many citizens, are quietly going about their business. On 
the surface there is a greater appearance of normality than there was 
during the communal troubles of 1958. 

Appearance is, of course, illusion. What lies beneath the surface 
is almost terrifying in its implications. It is not merely that sane 
and moderate men seem to have given up h6pe of a peaceful solu¬ 
tion ; it is that the two sides have diametrically opposed ideas of 
what the problem is. After the battering they took during Christmas 
week, and more recently in Limassol, the Turks can think only in 
terms of avoiding another onslaught by the Greek so-called security 
forces. The Greeks, on the other hand, are afflicted by an almost 
pathological fixation about the threat of a Turkish invasion. They 
are totally indifferent to all other aspects of the situation. 

With almost incredible tenacity the Greeks cling to the theory 
that if only the “ menace from Ankara ” is removed then the whole 
Cyprus jigsaw will quickly fall into place. This optimistic view is 
based on the fact that for a period of decades before the Cyprus 
troubles began Greeks and Turks lived in tolerable coexistence— 
and, say the Greeks, the same can happen again. (The weakness 
of this argument is that in the previous era the Turks felt secure 
because they were protected by the British.) 

But the most important development by far is that all the old 
hostility to the British is being reawakened. The mood is ugly— 
and looks like getting worse. Stirred by the press and encouraged 
by the communists the “ hate campaign ” is mounting daily and 
outrunning President Makarios’s capacity or desire to restrain it. 
All the old phobias of the emergency years (“ the British always 
favour the Turks”) have been reactivated and even Greek 
moderates now seem to believe that Britain’s purpose is to reoccupy 
the Island or partition it to suit the Turks. 

In this atmosphere two nightmarish possibilities will have to be 
faced by the British. The first is that the next target for Greek 
Cypriot wrath will be the British bases, which hitherto have not 
been a factor in the dispute. Already there are ominous rumblings 
to this effect in the political underworld of old Nicosia and Presi¬ 
dent Nasser’s denunciation of British bases has been warmly wel¬ 
comed by Greek Cypriots. It is reasonable now to expect a 
full-scale “ quit the bases ” campaign in the island’s Greek press in 
the next few weeks. The second possibility, hideous to contemplate, 
is that the Greek security forces, now being trained to fight the 
Turks, will be used against the British. The Eoka-style campaign 
of assassination and terrorism is, one hopes, a thing of the past; 
but armed resistance and sabotage are possibilities that must be 
reckoned with if the situation further deteriorates. The task of 
the British troops is now appallingly difficult; one incident could 
spark off an inferno and put the clock back ten years. 

Meanwhile President Makarios is basking in the sun of a curiously 
contrived popularity. All sections of Greek opinion are—for the 
moment—supporting him as they did when he was deported in 


1956. According to sources close to him he has vowed to rid 
himself for ever of the stigma of the Zurich agreement ” and, having 
reached the point of no return, is determined to go to any lengths 
to put pressure diplomatically on the West. Hence his extra¬ 
ordinary friendship with the Russians, who are, in Greek Cypriot 
eyes, the heroes of the hour. (At the same time President Makarios 
has given orders that local communists are not to be allowed to 
join the volunteer army now being incorporated in the security 
forces.) On the diplomatic front he is now actively preparing to 
take his case to the General Assembly of the United Nations if the 
Security Council debate finally proves to be inconclusive, and he 
has directed his delegates, in New York accordingly. That he has 
acted to some extent under pressure from extremist groups in recent 
weeks is undeniable, but it would probably be inaccurate to say that 
he has lost control. The evidence suggests that recent decisions 
have been largely his own—although his wooing of the Afro-Asians 
and communists is probably due to more than medical advice from 
his physician, Dr Vassos Lyssarides, a neutralist of left persuasion 
and a former leading member of the Cyprus communist party. 

On the Turkish side there is a growing danger that if the dead¬ 
lock continues a de facto secessionist government will be proclaimed 
in north Cyprus—a Cypriot Katanga without the wealth. This 
move would be explosive. The Greeks would see it as throwing 
down the gauntlet, and violence would almost inevitably follow. 
Although Britain and the West might not recognise such an admini¬ 
stration its mere existence would be seen by the Greeks as con¬ 
firmation of their blackest suspicions about tortuous Anglo- 
American plots to ensure partition. Much will depend on how far 
the Turkish prime minister, Mr Inonii, can exercise restraint ; in 
extremist Turkish quarters in Cypus there is reported to be irrita¬ 
tion and disappointment that the Turkish government has not yet 
sent its troops in. Meanwhile President Makarios’s action in 
strengthening his so-called security forces has deepened further the 
hatred in Turkish hearts. 

The only faint flicker of hope—so faint indeed as to be hardly 
visible—is that some federal scheme may eventually be acceptable 
to both sides, although federation is a djrty word to the Greeks, 
who regard it as disguised partition. For the moment, however, no 
one in Cyprus thinks seriously about solutions. The one question 
that matters is whether another bloodbath can be averted. 
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IRELAND 

A Government 
Comes to Power 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DUBLIN 

S urvival has been assured for the Irish 
government by die results of the 
February 19th by-elections in Cork City' 
and Kildare. In the first, the government 
held the seat with a notably increased vote. * 
In the seconder actually gained from 
Labour. This is no easy achievement 
under proportional representation^ Mr 
Lemass is now only just short of an overall 
majority in the Oail; and A® is unlikely to 
run out of Support from independent 
deputies. There now seems to be no reason 
why lie should not go on until a general 
election must be held, in the autumn of 
1966. 

The government was wise to delay the 
polling until the introduction of the dis¬ 
puted turnover tax had lost its sting. Elec¬ 
tions before Christmas might have had 
different results. And discontent caused 
by the new tax has certainly been out¬ 
weighed by pleasure at the recent agreed 
increase of 12 per cent in wages and 
salaries. The economic effects of this in¬ 
crease have yet to be seen ; the political 
effects are clear enough. Mr Lemass holds 
the initiative firmly ; his government has 
introduced a second programme of econo¬ 
mic expansion, to run until 1970. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether programmed 
economics and party politics go well 
together ; but the party in power should 
benefit as long as the going is smooth. 

The feature of the results was the dis- 
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One Mourner; Mr Dillon 


appointing showing of Mr Dillon’s Fine 
Gael party (the main opposition group, with 
47 deputies as against the ruhng Fianna 
Fail’s 71); The by-elections should have 
been its chance to prove itself a potential 
alternative government. Inquests continue, 
mostly conducted by non-mourners. The 
fact probably is that Mr Lemass can make 
the pace. Too often the chief Opposition 
party has been reduced to reacting to what¬ 
ever the government proposes without pre¬ 
senting a convincing alternative. From its 
leader down, Fine Gael has plenty of 
ability; but it seems to do its homework 
rarely and with reluctance. 

As Irish politics stand just now, alterna¬ 
tive policies have to be worked out, not 
just suggested in speeches. Mr Dillon’s 
party still has enough seats in the Dail to 
give it a foundation for the future. But it 
will also have to reckon with a new Mr 
Lemass. After these elections, he is head 
of the government in his own right and no 
longer Mr de Valera’s successor. The 
change may have its effects on the Fianna 
Fail party, too. 


DISARMAMENT 

Mr Butler’s Ballon 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
IN GENEVA 

T ie disarmament conference with which 
the Foreign Secretary spent the day 
on Tuesday is a sagging body that certainly 
needs periodical stimulants. A visitor erf 
cabinet rank (in Geneva the British have 
learned not to talk of ministerial rank, 
which to Americans and others means 
something less than ambassadorial) can pro¬ 
vide a stimulant of torts merely by looking 
in on the permanent garrison, which is 
apt to feci a somewhat forgotten outpost 
of diplomacy. What the Afet#? Ziltch&r 
Zeitung rather well describes as a hoker 
Besuch at least gets the Geneva talks into 
the headlines; and the alternative device 
for that purpose, a defection from the 
Soviet delegation, can have awkward con¬ 
sequences, such as a sudden outburst of 
belligerence between the Russians and the 
Swiss. Mr Butler’s one-night stand may 
have furnished only a one-day wonder, but. 


at all events, it did so without frightening 
anybody, and thereby setting things back. 

To get the conference out of the rut of 
oblivion is in itself a worthwhile aim—and 
not merely because the Russians, at present, 
would obviously like to sink it deeper into 
that rut. Already the “ eighteen-nation 
disarmament committee ” has become 
institutionalised to the extent of being in¬ 
creasingly called the BNDC. The fact that 
the number is wrong, France having made 
it 17, does not lessen the significance of the 
fashionable resort to initiate. 1 Other signs 
of a comfortable settling in include the 
fact thirt there is now a delegates’ lounge 
which iS apt' to be occupied entirely 
by journaHsts; that length of service in 
these talks te becoming a tocial yardstick, 
according to whether* thotW present are 
<toeien$ of 1962 (or even further back), 
second-year sophomores, or raw 1964 
greenhorns; and that a faint cult of anti¬ 
quarian interest in the disarmament sessions 
of the early 1930s is emerging. 
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Tljere is, of course, a strong vgiiment in 
favour of establishing a feeling of inevitable 
continuum here. Pinned down (if only by 
the presence of the “ neutrals ”) to an un¬ 
broken dialogue, the major negotiators may 
be drawn gradually forward without suffer* 
ing shocks like me Russian walkouts of 
1957 and i960. But an institutionalised 
gathering is in danger of a certain hum¬ 
drumness, and signs of that are recurrent. 
The quality of even the heads of delega¬ 
tions is not entirely reassuring; some of 
the brighter minds that adorned the talks 
a year or so ago have gone, and one or two 
of those now ostensibly engaged with dis¬ 
armament are visibly preoccupied with 
other thoughts. 

It is hard to identify firm patterns in any 
direction. The conference still has no 

-- 3 1 ' v ‘ ular 

car- 
dis- 
;, no 

working committees (Mr Butler’s speech 
included the familiar British plea for these), 
and few rules that are not more honoured 
in the breach than otherwise. For instance, 
even its plenary sessions (the only kind now 
being held) arc theoretically closed ones, 
but in practice the press receives, through 
a laborious briefing system, as full an 
account of all speeches as a gallery full of 
shorthand scribblers would garner. 

As to the different groups, there is no 
present sign of any concerted push by the 
eight “ neutral ” delegations, some of which 
are barely ticking over. The most inter¬ 
esting ideas mooted from the eastern side, 
those lately canvassed by the Poles, are 
evidently not going to be laid on Geneva’s 
green table, and it is widely presumed that 
one reason is that the Russians have with¬ 
held their blessing. In the western group, 
overt divergence is avoided but there arc 
also certain avoidings of each other’s eyes. 
The tendency to shrug everything off until 
after the American presidential elections is 
painfully clear. 

It was into this setting that Mr Butler 
stepped, with the air of a man less than 
inspired by his own mission. He was care¬ 
ful to emphasise that there was no question 
of his presenting a “ British plan,” and that 
his suggestions arose as a result of his 
recent talks in Washington. He referred 
with the mildest of regret to Mr Gromyko’s 
failure to respond to his offer that they 
should meet nere now, and expressed a 
hope that they might yet meet in Geneva 
if a Cambodian conference took shape here 
later in the spring. He did hot brandish 
Britain^ bomb as evidence of Its rightful 
claim to a place at the “ top table !*; where 
be referred sp^qificatiy weaponry, 

it yy*s with a kina of qbtique pride so 
much of it could piled on to various 
conjecturalHe did not, q$Nya$ 
widely claiih t£at tlje titoc yas 

already *\jipe |or a breakthrough* on 
compr*h£h#e J disarmament i be empha¬ 
sised the alow nature qf .progress to that 
goal md the fact that ffiuCh depended on 
events outside Geneva. And, after Mr 
T&rapkin had quickly rebutted almost aU 


uigiLuiscu agenoa ^even wnen a panic 
session has been given a particular 
mark, it may, as did Tuesday’s, end up 
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Belgian 

738 
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German 

87,847 
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Dutch 

84,297 



Italian 

45,193 


Spanish 
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Austrian 

16,750 

Other 
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28,098 


; Refugee 
[Assisted 
[Scheme 
201,496 


Greek 

31,557 
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27,443 


The figures are for the number of immigrants whose passage money the 
Australian government helped to pay 
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the proposals on his list, Mr Btftlcr gently 
commented that this seemed quite normal. 

The most Butlerian of his sentences was: 
“ Let me, as Cicero would have said, pass 
over in silence the following facts.” After 
hearing his speech, there were many at 
Geneva inclined to give it a somewhat 
Ciceronian reception. The first six points 
that he singled out for attention were too 
familiar to be presented as novelties. He 
urged agreements on observation posts, on 
a complete nuclear test ban treaty, on 
nuclear non-dissemination, on a “freeze” 
of nuclear vehicles, on surveillance of peace¬ 
ful nuclear activities, and on the “ physical 
destruction, of some weapons ” ; at this last 
point, while welcoming the American idea 
of a limited “bomber bonfire,” he en¬ 
visaged a “ second round of destruction ” 
that could embrace some missiles and tanks 
as well as bombers. 

When he turned to what he listed as three 
“ fresh proposals,” few among his audience 
could detect any really springlike freshness 
in them. He urged the conference once 
again to get down to detailed discussion in 
working groups. Turning to the problem 
of extending verification in parallel with 
disarmament, he called for studies of the 
possibility of starting not with a few geo¬ 
graphical areas (an idea that Russia has 
already rejected), but with selected produc¬ 
tion facilities or “key categories of arma¬ 
ments.” And, at the end of the line, re¬ 
verting to his earlier theme that “ we are 
coming to understand the important part 
that United Nations or other international 
forces can play in keeping the peace,” he 
urged a strengthening of the UN’s peace¬ 
keeping power “ in the immediate future.” 

Neidier in the conference nor in his later 
statements to the press, however, did he 
shed much light on these matters. His 
vagueness on the question of who should 
control sterngthened UN forces was in con¬ 
trast with Mr Tsarapkin’s prompt response, 
which was a wheelmg-out of the Khrush¬ 
chev “ troika ” demand from the shed 
where it had lurked since 1961. The 
Egyptians, too, quickly got on record a 
statement that included an oblique querying 
of the motives of a government that had 
been inclined to “ by-pass ” the UN when 
an actual peacekeeping task lately look 
shape in the eastern Mediterranean. 

“ It is not chess. It is a game of life and 
death,” was Mr Butler’s concluding refer¬ 
ence to the intricacies of disarmament. Not 
many people at Geneva thought that his 
own game on Tuesday was a mere crude 
electoral gambit (if it had been, it could 
hardly have been expected to swing many 
votes). More numerous were those puzzled 
to understand what his real game was. In 
chess terms, he seemed to be making a 
bishop’s move—sweeping grandly right 
across the board* but obliquely, and keeping 
carefully to squares of only one colour. 
And it is impossible to checkmate with a 
bishop alone. Perhaps the lesson is that, 
even for a mind as subtle as the Foreign 
Secretary’s, it might have been wiser just 
to sit in on the Geneva game for a while 
rather than take a hand himself. 


T here are about 11 million people in 
Australia, more than a million of them 
postwar immigrants. Of that million, 
more than half are not British. 'The flow 
continues, aided by generous assistance 
schemes that give Australia the edge on 
Canada and New Zealand. To visualise 
this, imagine that 2} million of the present 
population of Britain had arrived from 
continental F.urope in the past 15 or 20 
years, with another two million crowded 
in from Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. British society would look a bit 
different. But how different ? The inter¬ 
esting thing about Australia is how little 
it has been changed by immigration. 

Australian habits have proved both com¬ 
pelling and resistant. It comes as some¬ 
thing of a shock that many of the young 
shop assistants, indistinguishable in looks 
and speech from other young Australians, 
have Dutch or Polish or Hungarian names 
pinned to their dresses and jackets. It is 
less of a shock that the carpenter on a 
building site learned his trade in Budapest, 
and that the ornamental stonework is 
being done by Italians ; but what is signi¬ 
ficant is that the conditions under which 
they work are Australian. 

There have, of course, been strains. 
Melbourne is seething with excitement 
about a series of shotgun murders and 
murder attempts amongst Calabrians at 
the Victoria fruit and vegetable markets. 
There is talk of the Mafia. Similarly there 
was a fuss last year about Croats who were 
supposed to be in training with the aim of 
liberating Jugoslavia. Italians and Greeks 
retain specially strong ties with home; 
established institutions enable them to 
cling to their own languages. But this is 
not a substantial problem, except in a few 
city areas ; Italian and Greek children are 
processed by Australian sport and edu¬ 
cation into normal Australian ways. And 
there are other groups, like the Dutch, the 
Germans and the 250,000 refugees from 
eastern Europe, who assimilate easily. 


And the British ? So many things in 
Australia aie familiar. Yet there are im- 
poitant differences: the lack of a national 
health service ; the high cost of housing ; 
the heat; the food ; the high cost of con¬ 
sumer goods in a country replete with pro¬ 
tected oligopoly in manufactures. Blit 
against these one has to set the high w ages, 
the constant demand for labour, the 
cheapness of cigarettes and petrol, and the 
fact that, somehow or other, nearly all 
Australian families have cars. 

There are also migrants from Asia. 
More than 20,000 permanent residents of 
Australia are non-Europeans, roughly half 
directly from Asia and the rest bom in 
the country. Most are Chinese. (There 
are also about 18,000 Asian temporary 
residents, mostly students.) The govern¬ 
ment never speaks now of the Whitr 
Australia policy ; it is “ restricted immi¬ 
gration.” No law says Asians may not 
come in. It is left entirely to the minister 
for immigration to decide. But a European 
gets in unless thf*re is something very 
wrong with him ; an Asian has to show 
very special reasons why he should stay. 
Asians now form a smaller proportion of 
the Australian population than they did 
a hundred years ago. 

Immigration ensures that many of the 
tough, dirty jobs are done by people 
anxious to establish themselves. It creates 
a continual increase in effective demand. 
It introduces habits, fashions and skills 
that* sometimes enhance the existing 
pattern of life. It enables hundreds of 
thousands of people to find wider horizons. 
There are no obvious debits. Migrants 
are not a charge cm the state and they do 
not need special attention after their initial 
period in the country. They give Australia 
a rapidly expanding population. They do 
not answer the notional charge that 
Australia is an empty undeveloped 
country; but no migrants could satisfy 
such notional criticism, unless they could 
live without water and eat sand. 
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SOUTH VIETNAM 

A Bellyful of Coups 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Saigon 

T long last the tragic legacy of the late 
President Diem is being revealed. The 
question is whether, with steadfast American 
commitment, any South Vietnam govern¬ 
ment, any popular military leader, can face 
the protracted heartbreaking task of fighting 
back against the Vietcong, of restoring eon* 
fidence in the collapsed “ strategic hamlet ” 
programme, and of regaining the support of 
the farmers, most of whom now want 
nothing so much as they want peace. 

Detailed reports of local sentiment are 
now being appraised and General Nguyen 
Khanh, the current dedicated military 
leader, is pathetically trying to create the 
image of a loving father among his children. 
He is kissing babies, handing out money to 
village headmen and raising the pay of the 
demoralised soldiery, while keeping an 
anxious ear cocked for portents of the next 
coup. General Khanh is the best and 
toughest man available for the Herculean 
military task in South Vietnam. 44 Even sup¬ 
posing there were a smarter man,” one 
Saigon civil servant put it, 44 the national 
turmoil involved in another coup would far 
offset any advantages a successor might 
have. We can't afford any more coups.” 

Thoughtful South Vietnamese and 
western diplomats alike hope that the 
American ambassador, Mr Henry Cabot 
Lodge, will release himself from any inhibi¬ 
tions about 4 ‘ interference ” in South 
Vietnam’s internal affairs and make it clear 
that America will not tolerate any further 
coups. Washington must take the blame for 
having propped up President Diem long 
past the point when he should have been 
deposed. It is also considered that the risks 
involved in granting an amnesty to the 
leaders deposed in the ^second coup would 
be far less than the-hazards of further plots 
that continued witch-hunts foment. Public 
opinion was against the Diem family but it 
cannot be claimed that opinion shifted en¬ 
thusiastically behind the first general 44 Big ” 
Minh, or even behind General Khanh, the 
second. Che do mo , cung vay is the com¬ 
ment ; it means 44 all regimes are the same.” 

The most alarming evidence of the con¬ 
tinuing communist advance in South Viet¬ 
nam is reflected in the elementary recom¬ 
mendations for improvement now being 
made by official fact-finding units in the 
field. The self-defence corps, it is agreed, 
must be reorganised and must, simply, be 
paid its wages regularly. Nine hundred 
piastres (£4 10s.) a month is hardly princely, 
but many men have not been paid for up to 
six months. Forced labour in villages must 
be stopped. The use of artillery and napalm 
bombs against villages must be “ limited.” 
This tends not unnaturally to convert to the 
Vietcong cause such families as survive the 
slaughter. There should be a readjusted 
scale of pay for cadres arid soldiers exposed 
to enemy attack, at the expense of desk- 
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bound soldiers and civil servants safely 
located in Saigon. Army extortion and thefts 
of food from villages must pc suppressed. 
An intelligent factual propaganda campaign 
should be launched, emphasising local 
improvements and village-level reforms 
rather than windy promises and bombastic 
policies from Saigon : “The tone should 
be that of a person addressing his equals, 
not of a superior talking down to his 
subjects.” 

All this advice is so basic that the wonder 
is that the crumbling situation has held 
together at all. The recent extension of 
specialised terrorism against American de¬ 
pendents in Saigon has been long expected. 
Most of the dependents should not, of 
course, have been brought to Saigon in the 
first place. They constitute a needless 
security risk with all their expensive 
agglomeration of school buses, housing, 
PXs, bowling alley and cinema. But to 
evacuate them now would be taken as 
graphic evidence of falling American 
morale. And American steadfastness in the 
crisis remains, as always, decisive. It is 
frankly in doubt today among South 
Vietnamese. 


FRANCE 

Gentlemen’s 

Disagreement 



FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

T he last time Herr Ludwig Erhard and 
Signor Segni saw Paris nothing 
happened. Herr Erhard, accompanied by 
a host of ministers, left the French capital 
on February i6th, after two days of high- 
level consultations. Three days later the 
Italian president. Signor Segni, accompanied 
by Signor Saragat, the foreign minister. 
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turned up. These meetings at the summit 
did not produce any tangible results; they 
were not expected to. This latest European 
interlude is nevertheless a useful reminder 
that, even if General de Gaulle now studiea 
the map from Peking to Panama, he has not 
quite forgotten his European front. 

Outwardly, the Franco-German talk* 
fitted well into the treaty signed by the two 
countries in January, 1963. Herr Erhard 
brought along five ministers to discuss 
matters with their French counterparts, 
while the chancellor himself spoke with M. 
Pompidou and General de Gaulle. The 
results did not live up to the scale of the 
talks. No progress was made towards solv¬ 
ing the vexed question of mutual purchases 
of military equipment. The French did not 
even succeed in selling the Germans their 
system of colour television. As for the great 
issues of foreign policy, no serious attempt 
was made by either side to convert the other. 
M. Escarpit summed it up in he Monde, 
wittily and in English, as “ gentlemen’s dis¬ 
agreement.” 

Bonn, it is argued by the French, was 
informed of the French decision to recognise 
communist China in the same way as Paris 
was informed last year of the German 
decision to sign the nuclear test ban treaty. 
Consultations, the argument continues, are 
useless and irksome when there is no hope 
of agreement. Shortly before Herr Erhard’s 
visit, a French parliamentary delegation, in¬ 
cluding Gaullist deputies, visited east Ger¬ 
many. During the Paris meeting, the 
French expressed regrets, reassuring the 
Germans that there was no parallel between 
communist China and east Germany, and 
reminding them that the French government 
has always backed the west German case 
over Berlin and German reunification. It 
is sometimes useful to reassure a reluctant 
partner. Indeed, the French power to veto 
American concessions to Russia has always 
been General de Gaulle’s chief asset in his 
dealings with the west Germans. 

The Italians, on the other hand, do not 
need to keep a veil of ambiguity over their 
differences with France. Conscious of the 
changes that have taken place in western 
Europe since the war, they resent the 
patronising attitude of Paris. To the Italians, 
only the west Germans seem to be treated 
by the French as potential equal partners. 
Yet the Italian resistance to GauIIism should 
not be ascribed to hurt pride alone. Italian 
diplomacy takes the proposed Nato multi¬ 
lateral nuclear force seriously. It openly 
proclaims the Atlantic community as its 
distant aim and Britain’s entry into the com¬ 
mon market as an immediate objective. 

It sounds, in fact, like the antithesis of the 
Gaullist design. Last week the discordant 
notes were apparent from the moment of 
drinking the very first toast. There was no 
chanoe that President Segni would be con¬ 
vened to Gaifilism between the ceremonial 
visits to the French Academy and the 
Sorbonne, surrounded for the occasion by 
policemen instead of students. In any case, 
Signor Saragat apparently had a dear man¬ 
date not to conceal existing differences. The 
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The Hen. fmpulsia Gushington on tour 
In Egypt, 1864 
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final communique refers plainly to.“differ¬ 
ences both of conception and of method.” 

At the close of 1963 General de Gaulle 
had some hope of resuming the political 
construction of Europe according to his 
chosen pattern. His illusions have by now 
been dispelled. This docs not mean that he 
will entirely abandon the European sub¬ 
stance for the sake of Chinese or Latin 
American shadows. France accepted die 
amalgamation of the three communities (the 
common market* Euratom, and the coal and 
steel pool) as agreed to by the common 
market’s Council of Ministers in Brussels 
on Tuesday. (But Professor Hall stein’s 
proposals to dismantle all tariffs within the 
common market, by the end of next year 
have been greeted coolly by inflation-ridden 
Paris.) General de Gaulle, who treats his 
partners as ephemeral* will wait for a 
change of men, or of mind, in Bonn and 
Rome before resuming his European offen¬ 
sive. In the meantime, sensing resistance 
on the central front, the general will con¬ 
centrate his efforts on remoter parts, rely¬ 
ing on American mistakes to help him. 

Washington’s interruption of economic 
aid for countries trading with Cuba (includ¬ 
ing France) was interpreted in Paris as just 
such a useful mistake. It provided an 
opportunity to assert France’s independence 
at a small cost. This does not mean that 
America, if it chose, could not exact a higher 
price. Indeed, both sides have taken pains 
to emphasise that the cutting off of economic 
aid will not affect the French purchase of 
twelve KC 135-F tanker planes—one of 
which has been delivered so far—designed 
to extend the range of the French force de 
frappe. It now seems, in fact, that by 1970 
French nuclear bombers will not only be 
refuelled by American tankers but will also 
be powered by American-designed engines. 

In its first stage the French atomic strik¬ 
ing force is to be based on 50 Mirage-4 
bombers. Deliveries of both planes and 
bombs have already begun. But, remember¬ 
ing the gap before the second generation of 
delivery vehicles is theoretically due to be¬ 
come operational in the nineteen-seventies, 
the French arc also planning to build a 
more advanced version of the Miragc-4 and 
a long-range aircraft of the TSR-2 type, 
called the Mirage 3-F. Both craft will need 
an engine enabling them to fly at low level 
below the enemy’s radar defences. The 
French company, Snccma, has been work¬ 
ing on suen an engine (designated the 
TF-106), but there are rumours that it has 
run into difficulties. The project is to con¬ 
tinue, but last week the French ministry of 
defence ordered several Pratt and Whitney 
TF-30 engines from America, just in case. 

These technical details suggest that while 
one department in Washington has been 
applying tiny " reprisals ” to the French over 
Cuba another has been deciding to help 
them in their quest for nuclear indepen¬ 
dence. This is a useful reminder for those 
dealing with the diplomacy of the second 
half of this century. They ought to handle 
such concepts as alliance, conflict and even 
independence with care. 


Tourist In Egypt. 1964 


Guided by Dr Hatem 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORKFSPONDFNT 

T ourism now comes close behind cotton 
and the Suez canal as a foreign currency 
earner for Egypt. It could overtake them. 
Last month the number of tourists was 36 
per cent up on January, 1963, and on 
average each visitor spent ten days in the 
country, instead of the previous nine. 
Estimates for tourist receipts in T963 are 
not yet out, but they will certainly show a 
sharp increase over 1962, which was a lean 
year, especially for visitors from Europe ; 
Syria broke away from its union with 
Jigypr. 

Egypi has two main attractions—sun and 
history. The winter sun does not shine 
quite as often as the tourist posters claim ; 
even so Egypt’s is a magnificent climate. 
There is a rather tiresome highbrow view 
that pharaonic architecture is vulgar, but 
most people would still agree with Philon 
of Byzantium in listing the Gifceh pyramids 
among the seven wonders of the world. 

As for the present, whenever the Egyp¬ 
tians have tried their best—as in running 
the Suez canal or building the Aswan dam— 
they have done much to dispel their image 
as drowsy and ineffective. The apparently 
inexhaustible Dr Hatem, minister of culture 
and national guidance, has tried very hard 
with the tourist drive. More than £30 mil¬ 
lion has been allocated for investment in 
tourism in the 1960-65 five-year plan. More 
will be spent. New hotels are burgeoning 
all over the country, from Hugharda on the 
Red Sea to Mersa Matruh on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In Cairo, on Gezirah Island, the 
Khedive Ismail’s great palacer—the one that 
housed the Empress Eugenie during the 
opening of the Suez canal—has been re¬ 
furbished with the original opulent “ pasha’s 
baroque ” furnishings and opened as an 
hotel with 40 rooms in the palace itself and 
300 chalets in the 15-acre gardens. The 
operation took eight months. Other royal 


palaces will get the same treatment. Yet the 
hotel building programme has not always 
kept pace with the inflow of visitors. There 
have been cases of tourists arriving in the 
belief that they had rooms booked, only to 
find themselves sleeping on the floor. They 
were not mollified by the smiling official 
who told them that this was proof of the 
success of Egypt’s tourist drive. 

Today’s tourists are very different from 
those who sailed up to Abu Simbel with 
Thomas Cook on two of the Khedive’s 
steamers in 1869. Until 1914 visitors 
usually wintered in Egypt, staying for 
several months. Most of them could afford 
a private courier, drank a lot of whisky at 
4s 6d a bottle (including a 200 per cent 
profit for the old Shepheard’s) and lived 
almost as well as Egypt’s own princes. 
Today the aim is to draw in middle-class 
Europeans prepared to pay the fare for three 
weeks’ almost guaranteed sunshine in exotic 
surroundings but with little lefr over to 
spend. The government makes a slogan of 
the fact thiiL Cairo is the cheapest major 
capital in the world and the tourist adminis¬ 
tration tries hard, with some success, to 
prevent profiteering in the hotels. Efforts to 
do the same with street pedlars have been 
less successful. 

Most of the tourist industry is now owned 
or controlled by the government. This 
makes it easier to control and plan new 
hotels, but it dangerously circumscribes 
competition, especially as all the better 
hotels are full for most of the ; ear. But the 
government’s main aim is “ Egyptianisa- 
tion,” not nationalisation. Until very recent¬ 
ly, the owners, management and senior hotel 
staff were Greek, Italian or Levantine, while 
the rest were Egyptian—usually Nubian, 
Now, with the help of a popular hotel train¬ 
ing school, the situation is rapidly changing. 
In one of Cairo's newest hotels a recent 
visitor was brought his morning paper by a 
young lawyer and his tea by a pharmacist. 
Both had abandoned the professions for 
which they were trained in favour of Egypt’s 
fastest growing industry, 



Just add water 


The subsoil was willing but the water was weak. 

Until rugged Petter engines, drawing on a 
natural reservoir 200 feet below ground, pumped 
10,000 gallons of It hourly across the parched 
plains of Abyan.- 

Now, this corner of the Red Sea desert 
abounds with banana, tomato, and avocado pear. 

The engine that brought about this transform¬ 
ation is manufactured by the Hawker Siddeley 
Group, an industrial enterprise whose activities 
span virtually the entire field of technology - 
electronics, aeronautics, missiles, space probes, 
and a wide range of mechanical, structural and 
electrical engineering products. 

The diversity of the Hawker Siddeley Group is 
matched by its rate of growth: from £68 millions 
ten years ago to a current £327 millions. This 
expansion followed the merging of a number of 
specialised companies into a single enterprise 
equipped to meet the growing demands of a 
technological age. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY Progress is the ability to make ideas work 

18 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON S.W.1 
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United Glass offers you the most comprehensive packaging service in glass 
and plastic containers. Not only are they the leading manufacturers, they 
are alsp experts In all aspects of packaging including design, research, 
marketing. Any problem that could face a packer is neatly tied up in the 
United Glass "Package Deal". His packaging operation has no Moose ends'. 


United481 m# otters you this: 

Glass Containers In all thepee, sizes and 
colours. We have 60 years of manufacturing 
experience. Our 10 factories are strategically 
placed to cover the country and to meet your 
needs. 


Plastic Containers U.G.-Key Plastics Ltd. has 
the most up-tqtodaie plastlo container plant in 

Bn « in - 1 . 

CtoMPP W Se whh contains™, the 
• Group, at it* fMfcXoAe-M tKteriM (Mans 
and makes'etoioies ft! 1 orfly 

glass container J«ianufac!u'af ,,, 'to offer this 


facility. 
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^Carton* ftb&ift&A feayi iW'crfis cW^' 


supplied at competitive prices, and design 
facilities are also available. 

Research United Glass has the largest glass 
container research establishment in the country. 

Design The “Package Deal", brings you the 
services of the. country's leading designers of 
glass and plastic containers. 

OoaBty Oofitrol The Group, applies, to glass 
container manufacture tha most modern 
te6hnkjuas of continuous quality control. 

Marketing fr Information Service & Test 
Marketing A close watch is kept on consumer 
; preferences to ei^ure thpt your.RWkaging is Tight: 
: Ur tti jtfodUt and We tjjwke*. tour container’ 


can also be tested under actual shop conditions. 


Delivery A transport fleet and warehouses 
throughout the country provide an efficient 
delivery service. 


Is your packaging operation as economic end 
trouble free as it might be 7 Our Packaging 
Research and Development Group is ready to 
help you. Take up our “Package Deal . Contact 
any of our offices — London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Bridge of Allan, . 


NITED GLASS LTD.. LEICESTER HOUSE. LEICESTER 
SQUARE. LONDON. W.C.2. TELEPHONE GERRARD Mil 


UNITED GI.A-: 
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LIBYA 1 a iM *-sUitoro 

Stay i Now] Go Later 

A s with a gift, a reply quickly given has 
twice the value. The speed with which 
the Libyan government responded tb Presi¬ 
dent Nasser’s call, a wedc ago, £<>r the 
liquidation of foreign bases in Cyprus 
and Libya has in Arab eyes offset 
the Cryptic language in which the 
response was maae; The Libyans afcsurfcd 
President Nasser that they have not thf 
slightest intention Of renewing the leaser 
of the British J and AffieriCan 4 ' bases 
oh their soil. These leases are hot in fact 
renewable until 1973 «p4 1970'respectively. 
But the British; lehSe, which pfovides at El 
Adem airfield a valuable staging post for 
British aircraft flying to Aden and the Far 
East and allows; for British troops to b£ 
stationed at Tripoli arid Benghazi was due 
for a full review last year. , That review, 
having been postponed, now. seems likely to 
take place not later than 1965. 

In attacking die bases in Libya and 
Cyprus, President Nasser had his mind 
chiefly on those in Cyprus. The Egyptian^ 
never forget that it was from there that tlfe 
British attack on Suez was mounted, and 
their memories have been stirred by the 
latest British troop movements to keep the 
peace on the island. But by pressing on 
Libya too, Cairo risks embarrassing Algeria. 
President Benbella, who has enough on bis 
hands, could hardly welcome feeling obliged, 
in a general north African campaign against 
bases, to stir up a new dispute with France 
about the French base at Mers el-Kebir. . 

Libya’s own nationalism should not be 
underrated. It can now have full play since 
the country’s large oil revenues make it in¬ 
dependent of the rent from foreigi bases. 
Because of his piety and reserve. King Idris 
has enjoyed immunity from attacks by 
socialist Arab countries. Even his own 
opposition tends to feel protective about 
him. But Crown Prjnlbe Hassan Rida (the 
king’s nephew) is Well aware that if his suc¬ 
cession is ever to be accepted he must 
show himself at least as nationalistic as King 
Hussein of Jordan or King Hassan of 
Morocco. This is not to say that he or the 
present Libyan government is prepared to 
dance to an Egyptian tune. 

Marketing in Europe 

A jnoitthly research publication on consumer 
goods and retail distribution. 
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EAST GERMANY 



- 1 ■ 

Demand and Supply 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

L ike the Bible, the works of Lenin 
are voluminous enough to provide 
believers with a sacred text in support of 
almost anything. It was Lenin whom the 
47-year-old head of the east German plan¬ 
ning commission, Dr Erich Apel, respect¬ 
ably quoted at the meeting ot the central 
committee of the Socialist Unity party in 
Berlin at the beginning of February. One 
can be the most competent revolutionary 
and agitator, the prophet had conveniently 
Written, and yet be quite useless as an ad* 
ministrator. Herr Apel was speaking of the 
need for political leaders of better quality to 
emerge from the elections that are being 
held from March ist to June 21st for the 
party’s various “ ground organisations ” and 
administrative offices up to roughly the 
equivalent of county level. 

Many of the old faithfuls would have to 
make way for new blood, Herr Apel implied, 
if east Germany was to manage its economic 
affairs more effectively. By “ political 
leaders of better quality” he meant men 
qualified at least to comprehend the exist¬ 
ence of the intricacies of contemporary in¬ 
dustrial production. 

Herr Apel, who took over the planning 
commission from the overwhelmed (and ten 
years older) Herr Karl Mewis a year ago, 
is one of a group of unorthodox thinkers in 
east Germany to whom the regime’s re¬ 
peated economic setbacks have compelled 
its orthodox chief, Herr Walter Uibricht* 
to listen respectfully. Another of them is 
38-year-old Dr Qunter Mittag, the head of 
the politburo’s office for industrial questions. 
Dr Mittag’s side-show pf shoddy goods 
turned out by some of the people’s own 
factories was something of a draw at the last 
meeting of the central committee. His 
Cautiously worded moral: in a complicated 
industrial society no one was in a position 
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to specify to the factories, so;to speak from 
above* exactly! what they should be dbing. 

A third member of the group is 37*year~ 
old Dr WernCf Jarowinsky. Dr JaroWmsky 
told the central committee, to which fie 
•was appointed from obscurity last year, that 
the days of the summary distribution of 
goods were over,: “ In socialist trading we 
now need a new type of businessman who 
has in mind die community’s and the indi¬ 
vidual’s advantage, who can calculate 
shrewdly, and accurately estimate prices and 
demand*”' A fourth » Herr Wolfgang 
Berger, one of Herr Ulbricht’s personal 
assistant^ jpn.^he central comfnittee- In an 
artide written for the party’s inner group, 
Herr Berger pointed out that in east Ger¬ 
many industrial productivity was some 25 
per cent lower than it was in west Germany ; 
ffiat comparatively out-of-date steel plant 
was being buik in east Germany; and that 
ffic petrochemical industries of the eastern 
European countries did not have their own 
processes for producing haghrpressure poly¬ 
ethylene since cast Germany had not yet 
been able to provide the necessary efficient 
large-scale gas-separating machinery. 

This restless group of prides, who talk of 
the need for greater financial incentives for 
workers, has the support in the cabinet (for 
what it is worth in a onc*party state) of Frau 
Gretc Wittkowski, one of the deputy prime 
ministers. The daughter of a former Posen 
merchant, Frau Wittkowski studied econo¬ 
mics in England and Switzerland in the 
1930s. Although she was rebuked by Herr 
Uibricht in 1958 for airing ideas he then 
considered wayward, Frau Wittkowski has 
warned the central committee of the dangers 
of rigid planning 41 from, above,” which all 
too often ignore the producer’s capacity. 

Even in a planned economy neither the 
producer nor the tradesman can get by 
without having to take certain risks. When 
it came to exports, Frau Wittkowski re¬ 
marked, everybody behaved differently. “It 
was clear to all that sales had to be fought 
for. The genuine economic relations between 
buying and selling prevailed. Although such 
genuine economic relations exist in foreign 
trade I have not yet heard anyone say that 
our foreign trade is capitalist.” 

Herr Apel and his network of kindred 
miuds are shrewdly propagating much of 
their thinking by persuading the economi¬ 
cally benighted party chiefs to put it out as 
their own glimmer of wisdom. The major 
speech to the central committee on the sub¬ 
ject of the forthcoming party ejections was 
delivered by Herr Erich Honecker who 
is generally expected to succeed Herr 
Uibricht one day* Having scolded east Ger¬ 
man industry in general for its complacency, 
Herr Honecker said that the chief object of 
the party elections would be to find enlight¬ 
ened local leaders who would help to in¬ 
crease the workers* productivity, above all 
in the vital chemical and allied industries. 
Herr Honecker deplored east German in¬ 
dustry’s unawareness of wb at was being 
achieved in other countries, and went on to 
quote Herr Ulbricht’s remark that a party 
organisation can gperate reasonably effec¬ 
tively only when it knows “world standards.” 
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At the same central committee ipeeting 
at which these misgivings about dogmatic 
planning from above were ventilated, com¬ 
rade Horst Sindermann, of Halle, was put 
up to censure Professor Robert Havemann 
for the tone of his recent lectures at the 
Humboldt university, of whose physical- 
chemical institute he is the director. Pro¬ 
fessor Havemann, a 64-year-old communist 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 

Dear Englanders 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A RE the English incurably insular? 
^ Germans who heard the programme 
“ Under the Union Jack ” on the west 
German radio and Radio Free Berlin last 
Saturday evening probably think so. Not 
that the xj-hour feature (subtitled 
“Experiences and encounters in Great 
Britain—in the land of fair play, discipline 
and tradition**) was at all hostile in 
intent. On the contrary, an anonymous 
Dutch lady excepted, every participant 
seemed anxious to draw a complimentary 
portrait. Yet, when all had been said, the 
listener was left with the predominant 
impression of a ritually exclusive and com¬ 
placently self-sufficient society. General 
dc Gaulle would have been delighted. 

The first contribution came from 
Mr George Mikes, the author of “How 
to be an Alien.” Mr Mikes, who was born 
a Hungarian, remarked without trace of 
resentment that although he had lived in 
England for 25 years, and had become a 
British subject, he knew he would never 
be accepted by the English as an English¬ 
man. “Fm not English, I’m British— 
yes, in the air, as it were.” And, he gaily 
warned the listening continentals, he was 
convinced that if Britain joined the 
common market Luxemburg would have 
a House of Lords within three months, 
Italy bank holidays, and Germany twelve 
pfennig to the mark. Yet, he conceded, 
the English were trying to reform. 
Although they still thought of “ bloody 
foreigners ” they now knew that they 
should not say so out loud. As for the 
continental wisecrack that “other people 
have sex, the English hot-water bottles,” 
Mr Mikes was able to report “ This is no 
longer true; they have electric blankets.” 
For all that, he sighed, there was no other 
country he would rather live in than 
England. 

Not so the Dutch lady, who said she had 
observed the English in their island habitat 
for nine years. They were clandestinely 
immoral, she protested, continentals 
openly so. Her English acquaintances were 
nice and helpful, but they found her, as a 
foreigner, “interesting like a monkey at 
the zoo.” Sfie preferred the Italian and 
Hungarian restaurants in London because 
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of long standing (he was sentenced to death 
under the Nazis), has been deploring the 
consequences of Marxist dogmatism in the 
political sphere, and questioning the 
yabuferf a “freedom” in which the only 
alternative to conformity is prison. “At 
all times,” the professor observed, “ reac¬ 
tionary regimes have tried to keep the people 
in a state of stupidity.” 



they were so much friendlier than the 
British-run places. The English didn’t 
like serious conversation. They had “no 
notion” of the better things available in 
Europe. “ It would be terrible to be 
English. I’d have no fun.” 

Some “ typical ” Britons and British 
institutions were then called on parade— 
Lloyd’s ; the Temple ; Hardy Amies, 
“ the court dressmaker for the Upper 
Ten ” (“an evening dress must be a back¬ 
ground for jewellery ”); the Duke of 
Bedford (“We do have one ghost here, 
it’s rather boring ”) ; the Cheshire Cheese 
in Meet Street; Wilkinson’s (some talk of 
ceremonial swords but none of razor 
blades) ; and Eton (manufacturer of the 
last three prime ministers and of “ a 
visiting card for life ”). 

A quaint, exclusive world. Yet at the 
end a ray of hope was flashed, at least for 
some excluded females. A contributor 
said that he was proposing to open a sort 
of finishing school for well-endowed adult 
foreign women. It would be situated in a 
big house outside London and within easy 
disiance of Oxford, whence impeccable 
Englishmen would come to teach “the 
nuances of the English language ” and the 
rites of “an English country-’weekend,” 
including an English breakfast. Perhaps 
England would have sounded peopled by 
more ordinary folk had the producers 
stayedi a little longer and ranged a little 
further north. 
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COMMON MARKET 

Dutch Doubts 

FROM A DUTCH CORRESPONDENT 

T he Dutch have conflicting feelings about 
the European common market. The 
immediate, material interests of Holland 
incline Dutchmen to commit themselves 
more and more deeply to all its works. But 
they also have something like a hangover 
after the big Christmas decisions taken 
by the Council of Ministers at Brussels, 
at the root of which is a nagging worry about 
the direction in which the Six are going. In 
itself, the Christmas package deal was, the 
Dutch feel, not so bad. As exporters of farm 
produce they are vitally interested in the 
freest possible access to all markets, but 
above all to west Germany. Any step 
towards a common agricultural market is 
therefore welcome. 

Much as Holland would like free trade 
all round, free trade in the common market 
is a second best it is not prepared to forgo. 
The independence of mind of the European 
Commission in rejecting west Germany’s 
bid to close the frontier for eggs to common 
market as well as other exporters has been 
seen as an encouraging sign in this respect. 
It shows that the European Commission is 
not always the servant of the big powers, as 
some people assert. 

At the same time, the Dutch are anxious 
about the future. For them, the Christmas 
package deal is like an iceberg, and the real 
dangers lie beneath the surface. They are 
worried by the protectionism still prevailing 
in most common market countries. They 
believe that France and Germany, on 
important matters, will usually get their way. 
They fear that their fight for an open com¬ 
mon market may be a hopeless struggle, and 
that it may not be possible to reach sub¬ 
stantial results in the Kennedy round of 
world-wide tariff negotiations. 

These fears are increased by two other 
factors. One is that Holland feels it gets 
little support, in its preoccupation with an 
open community, even from its Benelux 
partners. The other is that, politically, 
Dutch opinion itself is divided on what 
ought to be done. The official view has been 
explained by the foreign minister, Mr 
Joseph Luns, who went further than ever 
before in telling the Council of Europe 
assembly in its last session in mid-January 
that Holland would not discuss steps to 
political union without Britain, even if the 
Six were to envisage federal solutions. On 
the other hand, many Dutch politicians feel 
it may be necessary, sooner or later, to accept 
some step to political co-operation on the 
model of General de Gaulle’s Europe des 
Etats. The reason is a feeling that the British 
Labour party, if it came to power, would 
not feel sufficiently strongly about joining 
Europe to protest if plans for political 
co-operation were put forward without 
the British. Only a sharp protest by Britain, 
some people think, would encourage the 
Germans to stick by the Dutch and insist 
on British participation or nothing- 
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Who cares about Navigation? 


Not you. But the man who sits here does. Because h$ 
is an expert in applied mathematics. He !§ g navlgato/ 
on board a Lufthansa Boeing Jet 720 S, flying at 36,000 feet, 
destination; Rio de Janeiro. 

Eveiy minute of your Journey he can determineyour precise 
position in the universe. Even when it’s pitch bl&fck Out¬ 
side. Even when you’re above the clouds, Or in the 
middle ot them. He knows the route like the palm of 
his hand. Radio Waves give him guidance. Stars are 


his Vvdi-knOwn friends. The navigation map IS his b\b\e> 
While you relax in cushioned luxury, watching the splen¬ 
dour of sunset at 36,000 feet abova the earth, your navi¬ 
gator is finding and following the sure but invisible path 
across oceans and ice fields, safely hortie. 

Without him the feoeing would hot leave the ground for 
transoceanic routes. In his functions he is as necessary 
as ydur Captain, your Co-Rllot and your flight Engineer. 
He is One of these men you can rely on. 




Lufthansa 


Genpan Alrlln** 
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M R ROBERT G. BAKER 
is a man in some 
ways under a cloud, 
but as an authority on pro¬ 
cedure and practice in the 
United States Senate he 
still commands respect. 

When he appeared under 
vsubpeena before the Senate 
Rules Committee on Feb¬ 
ruary 19th, merely to inti¬ 
mate through his lawyer 
that he did not propose to 
answer any questions or 
disclose any papers, his attitude was widely taken to be not a 
desperate subterfuge but the ruling of an expert. Possibly it may 
be overcome, but not easily or lightly. The Rules Committee has 
met with a facer. Already it was deeply divided about what it 
was supposed to be investigating and how far the inquiries were 
supposed to go. 

Few Senators, it is true, would dissent from the dictum of the 
committee’s chairman last month : " We are not investigating 
Senators.” Both sides have some interest in keeping the Bobby 
Baker affair within bounds. The Republican minority has, however, 
more interest in letting the inquiry ramify, provided it leaves 
Senators reasonably alone ; while the Democratic majority does 
not like its task at all and would prefer to keep the field of investiga¬ 
tion as narrow, and the method as discreet, as may be. Proceedings 
made public only this week, though they took place in December, 
show the Democrats resisting any attempt to include “ personal 
or sexual peccadillos ” in the subject matter, while Republican 
Senators talked with gravity of “ the use of call-girls for business 
promotion, the use of government property and government tele¬ 
phone lines for the arrangement of assignations,” demanding that 
the improprieties to be investigated should not all be of a dull, 
money-making kind. 

Mr Baker appeared before the committee in public session on 
Tuesday, only to repeat what his counsel had already told it behind 
closed doors, that he would answer no questions and that the 
committee was invading ground properly reserved to courts of law. 
He invoked for his protection not only the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution, which bars enforced self-incrimination, but also 
the First, Fourth and Sixth Amendments, which deal with freedom 
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of speech, unreasonable searches and the right to a judicial trial 
in criminal cases. Enlarging, he explained that some of the matter 
under inquiry was alteady the subject of a civil law-suit against 
him; that the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Internal 
Revenue Service were investigating him separately and to lay his 


affairs before the Senate committee wovild give those agencies help 
they were not entitled to; that a “ legislative trial” of this kind 
gave the defendant no proper right of self-defence and served, in 
any event, no legislative purpose. 

His refusal did not end the session and what followed seemed, 
to the lay eye, to give some colour to some of his arguments. Thus, 
one Republican Senator put these questions : 41 Will you state how 
many people you referred to a Puerto Rican doctor for purposes 
of abortion ? Did you have any business dealings with X, now 
serving a term in Leavenworth Prison on white slave charges ? 
Did you use government telephones to place horse bets with one 
‘ Snags * Lewis, well known to the police of this city ? ” Damon 
Runyon could hardly have done better. This was, in short, the 
moment some Republicans had been waiting for since October 7th 
when Mr Baker, by resigning from his post as secretary to the 
Senate majority, frustrated the purpose of a meeting of Senate 
leaders that was to have questibned him about his extra-curricular 
activities. Senator Williams, of Delaware, who led the Republican 
attack in the Bobby Baker affair and is still leading it from outside 
the Rules Committee, had primed himself well with questions 
which he was not able on that occasion to put. It is not true that 
the Senator exclaimed that “ they’ve shot my fox,” but Mr Baker's 
appearances last week and this have been the first occasions, and 
may be the last for some time to come, when the fox again came 
into view. 

Mr Baker, it will be recalled, was a Senate page who was chosen 
in 1955 at the age of 28 by the present President Johnson, then 
leader of the Democratic majority in the Senate, to assist him as 
secretary to that majority. Without doubt Mr Baker was a most 
valuable man in his job, an excellent assistant party manager, an 
uncannily accurate assessor of voting alignments and an expert 
fund-raiser for party purposes. Without doubt, too, some of the 
great men in the Senate loved him for himself as well as esteeming 
him for his usefulness. Mr Johnson was one of these. Another 
was the late Senator Kerr of Oklahoma, an immensely rich and 
influential man who died at the beginning of last year and whose 
fortune in oil, gas and uranium was much advanced by government 
decisions which men important in the Senate—like himself—were 
often able to influence. Advances from Senator Kerr’s bank made 
some of Mr Baker’s business ventures possible. These ventures 
were remarkably various : a motel in North Carolina, a property 
development in South Carolina and another in Florida, a travel 
agency, a law firm, an insurance agency, a cemetery. Reports of 
commissions earned by Mr Baker for services rendered in other 
far-flung transactions have been presented to the Rules Committee. 
In one way and another this young man accumulated a fortune of 
$2 million or so. 

What brought his affairs into the public eye was an industrial 
catering firm called Serv-U, controlled by him jointly with a 
business partner, which did well in securing concessions at west 
coast aircraft and missile plants working on government contracts. 
A firm in the same business took proceedings against Mr Baker, 
alleging that not only had he accepted its money for helping 
it to get a concession in a particular aero-space plant, but also 
that when it later refused to sell out its business to him, he had 
used his influence to have the concession taken away again. This 
still-pending case provided Mr Baker with one of his grounds for 
refusing to answer the Senate committee’s questions on Tuesday. 

Around this nucleus has gathered a thick cloud of charges and 
insinuations in which lobbying for government contract*, public 
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credits, lenient tax rulings, unaccountably generous bank loans^ 
stock options and capital gains whirl abbve the Bead of the ordinary 
man. Somewhere in the cloud are suggestions that some of the 
business transactions were sometimes helped on by friendly girls 
who turned up at parties. Sensing that one part of the American 
public easily gets bored, while another part quite fails to be shocked, 
by devious business transactions, the Republican attackers would 
like to move the spotlight round to the girls. But in this aspiration 
they have not the advantage that the attackers had in the Profumo 
case, of the suggestion of a possible security aspect And they 
got no co-operation on Wednesday from Mr Baker’s former 
secretary, once the beauty queen of Tennessee, who refused to 
answer questions on much the same grounds as Mr Baker himself. 

Not much has so far been disclosed by the four months of the 
Bobby Baker inquiry that was not fairly common knowledge when 
it started. What has, does not suggest that large and palpable 
breaches of the ldw are about to be revealed. The inquiry has, 
rather, lifted the veil for a moment on a microcosm normally 
dosed to common people, a little intimate world where influence, 
money, ingenuity and good fellowship are traded informally against 
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each other. Today, as at most times. Congress has its ethical m$n 
who work to impose codes of conduct and its practical men who 
work with the little world as it is. Among the practical men are 
the manipulators and the 11 wheeler-dealers ” who do Well for thenj- 
selves and, as a rule, for. each other. 

President Johnson’s naitie has so far been mentioned in this 
inquiry only in a minor connection and it can be assumed that 
nothing gravely to his discredit is going to emerge. At the same 
time it would be idle to pretend that the affair does him anything 
but harm. One of the practical, self-made politicians himself, he 
made his way to the top as a member of the Senate’s inner circle, 
the very circle which the investigating committee is not quite 
managing to keep screened from the public gaze, Mr Baker was 
his right-hand man ; he was Mr Baker’s patron and loyal friend. 
President Johnson is far too popular and far too respected for 
attacks on his integrity to pay and very likely they Will not be 
made. The more probable effect is to put an obstacle in the way 
of what he has set his heart on, the effort to establish himself in 
the public mind as no wheeler-dealer but a statesman above the 
battle. 


Tax Cuts for Abundance 

N ext Friday will bring America’s weekly wage earners fatter pay 
packets because the new Tax Bill, signed on Thursday, reduces 
the amount which employers must withhold for income and social 
security taxes. The increase will not be much ; the man who earns 
$ioo a week now gets $88.78 and will get $90.46. But spread over 
50 million taxpayers the increase adds up to an extra $800 million 
in weekly spending power. Altogether the Act brings a reduction, 
the greatest in the country’s history, of $11.5 billion, mostly this 
year, in the tax liabilities of Americans who paid over $100 billion 
in federal taxes last year and filed almost 100 million returns. 

Most of the cut—$9.4 billion, two-thirds of it in 1964, the rest in 
1965—will fall on personal income taxes. TJiese how take from 
20 to 91 per cent of income and will take only from 14 to 70 per 
cent; the average reduction will be 20 per cent. Corporations will 
benefit by a cut to 22 pet Cent from the 30 per cent which they pay 
at present on their first $25,000 in profits ; surtax is levied on 
profits Exceeding that amount and the combined liability, now 52 
per cent, will fall to 50 per cent this year and 48 per cent in 1965. 

But the full benefit Will not necessarily be reflected in dividends ; 
one reason for this is a provision of the new Bill designed to speed 
up tax payments by large corporations so that within seven years 
they will be on a current basis. This is one of the few relics in this 
long and technically complicated Act of the reforms which were 
originally intended to offset the loss of 
revenue from tax cuts. Other minor 
reforms affect income from oil and natural 
gas wells, sales of buildings and deduc¬ 
tions for illness, for accidental losses and 
for payment of certain state and local 
taxes. More important are changes in the 
allowances for income from dividends ; 
the present credit of 4 per cent for these 
will be eliminated by next year. 

The new Act tightens the rules regard¬ 
ing the options to buy stock at favourable 
prices with which many companies reward 
their executives ; the attractions of these 
options will be lessened but no new 
revenue will be brought in. The Senate 
refused to agree to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives’ attempt to lower taxes on capi¬ 
tal gains. On its side the House would 
accept only a comparatively small reduc- 
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tion, to $25,000 a year from $35,000. in 
the amount which Americans living abroad 
may earn without paying taxes. 

One major change will eliminate 1.5 
million persons from the tax rolls and 
will help some 13.5 million with low 
incomes. The new minimum standard 
deduction—$400 for a married couple— 
plus the personal exemption of $600 each 
means that such a couple will not be liable 
for tax until their income exceeds $1,600 
a year. At present the standard deduction 
is a flat 10 per cent of income ; this covers 
charitable contributions, mortgage pay¬ 
ments, medical bills, etc., for which item¬ 
ised deductions can be claimed if the tax¬ 
payer prefers. Other changes which will 
reduce revenue are intended to make it 
easier for workers to move to a job in 


another town and lor old people to move 
into smaller homes ; those whose incomes 
vary from year to year, artists and lawyers, 
for example, me allowed greater freedom 
to spread their earnings over several years. 

The Act as a whole does more for the 
poor than for the rich, as was to be expec¬ 
ted. It now remains to be seen whether 
it does as much for the national economy 
as is expected. As President Johnson told 
consumers and businessmen when he 
signed the Bill, they are intended to spend 
ihe money which they are no longer pay¬ 
ing to the government. If they do, the 
economy is supposed to expand within a 
year or two to such an extent that unem¬ 
ployment will fall to a respectable 4 per 
cent of the labour force and the federal 
accounts will no longer show a deficit. 
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Overlord for Vietnam 

T he one point about the war in South Vietnam m which Wash* 
ington seems to be agreed is that this ought, in (resident John¬ 
son’s words, to be “ a contest to be won by the government and 
the people of that country for themselves.” But what if they lose 
the contest—as seems more than possible at present ? Some of the 
different answers being deployed in the United States may be little 
more than moves in a variety of psychological wars at home and 
abroad. Suggestions that American forces might attack, or at least 
blockade, North Vietnam may be designed to deter that country’s 
attacks; suggestions that the Americans are going to withdraw 
from South Vietnam may be intended to stiffen that country’s 
resistance. ‘American generals in the area, concerned primarily 
with achieving victory, naturally argue for a stepped-up effort 
there. Republican presidential candidates in the United States, 
concerned primarily with pointing up the weaknesses in the Admini¬ 
stration’s foreign policies, naturally insist that the Americans must 
choose between “ winning or withdrawing ” in Vietnam. So far the 
only supporter of General de Gaulle’s neutralist solution appears to 
be Senator Mansfield. But out of all this two things emerge: for 
political reasons President Johnson cannot accept defeat in Vietnam 
and for practical reasons it is essential that the American approach 
to that country should be unified. 

This explains this 
week’s announce¬ 
ment of the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr William 
Sullivan, special 
assistant to Mr 
Avcrell Harriman, 
the Under Secretary 
of State for Political 
Affairs, to handle 
“all matters relating 
to the Vietnam war 
effort ” and to 
“ sharpen the focus 
on Vietnam.” He 
will be chairman of a 
special—and much- 
nee d e d — inter¬ 
agency committee, 
including high 
officials from the 
Department of De¬ 
fence and the 
Central Intelligence 
and Information Agencies, to co-ordinate American dealings with 
Vietnam. 

One effect of this should be to centralise such dealings in the State 
Department instead of leaving them mainly to the Department of 
Defence as in the past. This tendency has been underlined by the 
habit of sending the Secretary of Defence rather than the Secretary 
of State to Saigon when a personal reconnaissance is needed. Never¬ 
theless, it is Mr McNamara who is about to go there once again 
to make the report on which future American activities in the area 
will presumably be based. Another effect of the new way of hand¬ 
ling Vietnam has apparently been the resignation of Mr Roger 
Hilsman, the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern affairs. 
Officially he wants to return to the academic world ; but in the past 
this way of life has never seemed to appeal to him very much. It 
is more likely that he regards Mr Sullivan’s appointment as an 
indication of lack of confidence in how he himself has dealt with 
the Vietnamese situation and maybe also as the forerunner of a 
change of policy whkh he could not accept. 
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Trading on Aid 

M any official reproaches have been heaped on the dockers for 
attempting to “ dictate American foreign policy ” by refusing, 
out of sympathy with American seamen, to load wheat for com¬ 
munist countries. Nevertheless President Johnson is reported to 
have hauled down his colours this week to get the wheat moving 
again. He is said to have promised to keep, to the letter, President 
Kennedy’s injudicious assurance that at least half of such cargoes 
would travel in American vessels, even though this would be more 
expensive. As the Russians have refused to subsidise America’s 
high shipping costs, it seems that Washington will have to continue 
to do so covertly. Such government support for trading with the 
Communists inflames the Republicans, who argue that the United 
States has only itself to blame if its allies step up their trade with 
Cuba and flout American wishes further by extending longer and 
longer credit terms to the Russians. 

In December, when Congress approved this year’s foreign aid 
Bill, it tried to increase the pressure to isolate Cuba whkh America 
has been applying to other countries since 1961. Congress pro¬ 
vided that there should be no aid for countries which do not take 
“ appropriate steps ” to prevent their ships or aircraft from calling 
at Cuban ports. The President can interpret “ appropriate steps ” 
leniently as he has in the case of eleven countries; moreover, he 
has the right, whkh had to be fought for, to waive the whole pro¬ 
vision when he determines that this is in the national interest. But 
Mr Johnson cannot be anxious to flout congressional feeling 
unnecessarily in an election year and when distaste for foreign aid 
is still strong. Only this week—with the President’s new foreign 
aid proposals about to go to Congress—the House of Representatives 
refused to provide the American share ($312 million) of the $750 
million needed to enlarge the resources of the International Develop¬ 
ment Association, the “ soft loan ” affiliate of the World Bank. If 
President Johnson wants to secure a reversal of this vote he must 
walk carefully. 

Last week the Administration announced with a flourish that aid 
had been cut off from Britain, France and Jugoslavia—which have 
been receiving hardly any—and frozen for two countries where it 
matters: Morocco and Spain. In the case of Spain, which has long¬ 
standing ties with Cuba, the President will probably exercise his 
power of waiver ; he will not be altogether sorry to show Congress 
an example of its short-sightedness. For General Franco, who 
refuses to be brow-beaten, insists that to cut off military aid would 
be a violation of the agreement under which the United Stares holds 
military bases in Spain, including that at Rota which is about to 
become Europe’s second Polaris nest. In any case, it is trade with 
Cuba, not whose ships carry it, which is what really concerns 
Americans, as Mr Rusk, the Secretary of State, showed in a moment 
of ill-temper when he appeared to invite individual Americans to 
make foreign policy by boycotting the cars produced by a British 
firm selling buses to Cuba. But until the elections are over both 
the Administration and its allies have to bear with the inconsis¬ 
tencies of policy which Mr Johnson has inherited. 


Rails’ Troubled Truce 

N o news was news this week, as the threatened nation-wide rail¬ 
way strike failed to materialise. Billed as “ President 
Johnson's first labour-management crisis,” the strike might have 
been, called as the dawn of February 25th brought to an end the 
ban against a stoppage which had been imposed by Congress last 
summer. The railway companies might have put into effect drastic 
new rules which would eliminate gradually the jobs of many firemen 
and other members of train crews; the right to do so, ajpprovcd 
in November by a panel of arbiters set up by Congress, had just 
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THE LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
SELL FOR DUBONNET 


Direct tribute to the special importance,of LIFE 
International is paid by the makers of Dubonnet. 
In their own words: 

*7r is always extremely rare to use a medium and 
have no wasted coverage at all . We think that in the 
case of LIFE International , every single copy is 
useful We mean that it is important that each 
reader of LIFE becomes familiar with the brand 
image of DUBONNET . 

“LIFE International certainly is one of the 
factors Which have helped to build the international 
success of DUBONNET” 


By using the international editions of LIFE, 
advertisers influence the present and future out¬ 
look of a highly placed world audience, aiding 
direct sales at the same time. 

LIFE can sell for you, too. For more infor¬ 
mation about LIFE International, its advertising 
edition for Furope, as well as LIFE'S Spanish 
language editions for Latin America — write to 
Robert H. Garcy, European Advertising Director, 
Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, 
London W.l. 











where the first 5-year Plan has achieved : 



£1,500,000 export orders for 1903 

starting from nothing in April 1959 and utilising less than 26% of the precast labour force 

31 new industries in operation; 


11 more 


As the above show, today "Malta is b^dlduiir up a 

thriving industrial life based on low prodviction cost and 
encouraged by thefollowjhg Government aids: ; 

■ Ten years tax holiday 

■ Non-repayable Capital Grants 

■ Factories at nominal rents 

■ Customs freedom for exports 

Already 5 of the new Industries have authorised expansion 
programmes. ,An even larger Industrial Expansion will take 
place under the Second Five Year Plan. Such progress, already 
convincing, is but the beginning of further rapid development 
which will mOrO than satisfy the needs of your business ftiture. 
Strategically placed at the hub of the Mediterranean trade 
routes, Malta is only 41 flying hours from London. 


Sow comingin 


action 



£4,000,000 


£1,534,535 


£136,864 

612,806 


FIND OUT MORE ABOUT GO-AHEAD INDUSTRIAL MALTA 

Frcpn the. 1 Loudon Manager, Malta Aids to Industries Board, Room 9, Malta TToufp, 2-1 Kay market, SW 1 . tefc TRAialgar 4017 
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been upheld by the United States Court of Appeals in the District 
of Columbia. The unions would probably have responded by call¬ 
ing a nation-wide strike. Instead, each side held back. The com¬ 
panies, of course, feel that they can afford to move gradually, 
having waited for years already and having obtained a favourable 
ruling from the arbitration board. The unions do not want to lose 
public support in an election year. Both are said to have yielded 
to the persuasive powers of President Johnson, who does not want 
to alienate either management or labour as November approaches.. 

But the prospect is not peaceful. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, largest of the five unions of workers which operate trains, 
has hinted that it might call “ selective strikes ” for higher pay. 
The other unions of engineers, conductors and so on* retort that 
the trainmen have least to lose from the new rules. There are 
signs of cracks along management’s united front as well. Some 
of the nearly 200 railways which bargain together on a national 
committee are tempted to begin immediately the. reduction in 
numbers of crewmen, particularly firemen on diesel engines where 
there are no fires to tend. In either case, independent action would 
almost certainly escalate into a national strike. Moreover, little 
progress has been made between labour and management On other 
unsettled issues of wages and of work rules which Congress 
insisted should be subjected to further collective bargaining. 

The railway managements which would go it alone are taking 
heart from the stamina of the Florida East Coast Railway. Eleven 
unions withdrew their workers more than a year ago when the 
line, which runs between Jacksonville and Miami, refused to pay 
increases in wages that had been approved by the national com¬ 
mittee. Yet the FEC has kept its freight service operating, using 
supervisors and new non-union employees. Last quarter it even 
made a profit. But at the same time the FEC has been the target 
of more than 200 incidents of sabotage, culminating in two dyna- 
mitings this month—one explosion toppled 33 freight cars into a 
stream. The unions disclaim responsibility but their tempers were 
strained when the National Labour Relations Board ruled that their 
pickets had to be withdrawn—at least temporarily—from, the space 
centre at Cape Kennedy. For two days the picketcrs had stopped 
FEC trains from delivering materials for construction to the centre. 
The FEC’s managers, financially strong, boast that they are operat¬ 
ing more efficiently with 700 employees than they did with 2,000 
and that they are defending the right of individual railways tp 
negotiate in their own interest. After the latest outbursts of 
violence, both sides in tjie dispute have agreed to sit down once 
again to trv to settle their differences. 


Sharing the Colorado 

T ut* Department of the Interior’s plan for making the best use 
of water throughout the arid south-west proposes peaceful 
sharing of a resource which in the past has brought thirsty states 
almost to the verge of war. Mr Udall, the Secretary of the Interior, 
has two strong arguments to end the squabbling. One is, as he 
says, that the states of the lower Colorado basin—a region the size 
of France and the fastest growing in the country—must choose 
between prospering together or shrivelling separately. - Air Udall’s 
other ace is the decision of the Supreme Court last June which 
confirmed Arizona’s long-disputed claim to over a third of the 7.5 
million acre-feet (each enough to cover an acre one foot deep) esti¬ 
mated to be available each year frOtn the Colorado below Lees 
Ferry. Arizona’s rich, aggressive and politically powerful neigh¬ 
bour, California, which has been taking over 5 million acre-feet, 
a year to water crops and augment the supplies of Los Angeles, was 
warned that it had a right to no more than 4.4 million. 

California’s cries of Outrage were not stilled in August when 
Mr Udall submitted his regional proposals to the State Governors 


involved, for their comments. The first stage, which will cake some 
ten years to complete, includes the Central Arizona project* the 
bringing of Colorado water by aqueduct to the expanding area 
around Phoenix and Tucson ; compensation for southern California 
by providing federal funds to enlarge the aqueducts through which 
the state already plans to bring water down the coast from water- 
rich northern California ; projects in southern Nevada and Utah ; 
and two large dams—Marble Canyon and Bridge Canyon—for the 
generation of. electric power in northern Arizona. This power is 
counted upon to make the whole project virtually self-supporting 
in the end and to finance many individual schemes meanwhile. One 
reason the Interior Department has had to move fast is that Arizona 
is applying for the right to develop the Marble Canyon site itself ; 
this would mean that there could be no development fund for the 
lower basin as there is for the upper Colorado. 
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The revised scheme, which was published last week, takes account 
of spme of California's objections. The biggest change is a 
guarantee of 7.5 million acre-feet a year of water—from the 
Colorado or elsewhere, at no additional cost—for California, Arizona 
and Nevada. California has long doubted whether the river, which 
has been low in recent years, could provide this much when works 
in the upper basin were completed. (Lining the interiors of 
existing canals and other schemes for saving and re-using water 
may help to augment the supply.) The revised scheme is also 
careful not to touch on one of California's tendcrcst nerves—the 
fear that Arizona may be allowed to tap supplies in northern Cali¬ 
fornia -though it suggests that eventually water may have to flow 
across state boundaries, perhaps from Oregon and Washington, 
unless the cost of de-salting sea water falls substantially. Such 
<k areas of origin ” will have priority in use of their own water 411d 
are guaranteed that it will not cost them more as a result of the 
regional scheme. 

Many rich Californians are suspicious of “ federal water ” and 
the federal controls which it brings with it. Nevertheless, such 
concessions may produce the agreement among the states which 
congressional committees are demanding before they commence 
hearings on even the first stage of the $3 billion project—one Of 
the costliest ever proposed. But controversy on one point is 
certain. If the dam at Bridge Canyon is built it will raise the level 
of the river through one of the loveliest stretches of the Grand 
Canyon. Conservationists are up in arms. 


Man Without a Passport 

Ni:w YORK 

T he federal courts handed down two separate, and somewhat 
inconsistent, rulings last week which affect the right of 
American citizens to travel abroad. At stake is an edict issued in 
11961 by the Department of State, and later incorporated in a 
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federal statute, banding American! from travelling to Cuba without 
special authorisation. Beyond the specific question lies a general 
one: can the executive branch of the government restrict Ameri¬ 
cans from visiting other countries freely ? A New Orleans Court 
of Appeals concluded unanimously on February* 20th that the 
government could not prosecute American citizens for entering the 
United States without a passport. An American journalist, Mr 
William Worthy, left the country Without one in the autumn of 
1961 to make a four-month tour of Cuba in defiance of the State 
Department^ rules. Subsequently he wa$ indicted and found 
guilty by a federal district court in Miami, but the charge was 
restricted to one of entering the country witbdut a passport. Last 
week the judges distinguished between the two clauses Of the 
statute, holding unconstitutional the section penalising re-entry to 
the United States without a proper passport, but declaring that 
the government could prosecute Americans who disobeyed the law 
by leaving without proper credentials. 

The State"Department gained some additional legal support the 
next day when a Connecticut district' court came down on the 
same side of a closely related question? The majority (two judges 
out of three) held that the Secretary of State—in this instance 
the defendant—could deny an applicant’s request for a passport 
that would permit him to visit Cube. The court, in short, upheld 
the 1961 edict. Writing for them rulings has J>een a handful 
of young Americans who organised A tour pf fifty-eight students to 
Cuba last summer in defiance of explicit State Department orders. 
Although they were hauled before p federal court and indicted 
on several counts, the government has been postponing the trial 
until a clear-cut derision on the pending cases resolved some of 
the murkier constitutional points. 

Clarity, however, is still not absolute. It wouM now appear 
that the bp on travel to Cuba is enforceable (and that the 
students are thus liable under one charge in the indictment against 
them) but that, nevertheless, ah American citizen is within his 
rights when he return? from forbidden areas without a valid pass¬ 
port. The government may ask the Supreme .Court to review the 
Worthy decision before proceeding any further. But it may decide 
to see first what Congress does about a Bill now before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives which would make 
it a crime to travel to areas put out of bounds by the President. 
So may another group of students who are planning to make the 
90-mile trip to Cuba this summer—probably by way of Europe. 


Without the People 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ILLINOIS 

R epresentative government in Illinois has become a victim of 
the endless struggle between the Democratic Mr Daley, the 
Mayor of Chicago, and the state’s Republican leaders, both the 
rural primitives and the suburban smoothies. For the first time 
in American history single member constituencies are being wiped 
out in elections for a legislative chamber, Illinois’s 177-seat House 
of Representatives. Members will be elected “ at large ”—by the 
voters of the whole state—because a bipartisan commission was 
unable to agree on the redrawing of constituency boundaries as 
required by state law. As a result, Governor Kemer, a Democrat 
and Mr Daley’s man, has had to call an emergency session of the 
present recalcitrant Legislature to write a stop-gap election law J 
under this party conventions, rather than the voters, will control 
the election. * 

Both parties mutt share the blame for what Independent Voters 
of Illinois (a liberal ginger group) has called a “ gross and bar¬ 
baric failure . . . greed . . . gerrymandered redistricting . . . elec¬ 
toral chaos.” This was not a case where the federal courts stepped 


in. The State Constitution lays down a formula for mandatory 
redistribution of seats, based on the changes in population recorded 
m the national census. The general idea is that the constituencies 
should be as equal in size as possible. Instead, the Legislature, con¬ 
trolled by the Republicans* produced a * re-map ” (as redis¬ 
tribution is called) under which some constituencies contained 
137*000 people and others as many as 240*000. To solidify 
Republican control of the House* safe districts were made safer 
for some incumbents and rotten boroughs abounded. Governor 
Kemer’s angry veto of the legislation was, after six months of 
waffling, upheld by the State Supreme Court. 

After the Governor’s veto the bipartisan Reapportionment Com¬ 
mission, provided for under the Constitution, came into being. 
But it was soon deadlocked over the division ofsfcats between 
Democratic Chicago and its largely Republican suburbs. The 
Democrats on the commission were controlled, of course, by Mayor 
Daley, who insists that the census^takers underestimated the popu¬ 
lation of Chicago. Here is a reminder that the reapportionment 
revolution that is sweeping the United States is not entirely a 
struggle between red-necked' country people in the depopulated 
hills and the under-represented Urban masses. This time the grow¬ 
ing suburban areas contended that they were entitled to more 
seats, the shrinking city to fewer. 1 


N ormally candidates are chosen by party members at primary 
elections which are held in April. This year, under the new 
rules which have just been adopted by the Legislature, the voters 
will choose delegates to the party conventions to be held in June, at 
which the nominees will be chosen for the general election next 
November. In virtually every ca6e the delegates will be members 
of the present Legislature. Although the new rules were adopted 
only after two months of bitter debate, both parties wefe agreed 
on one thing; that the machinery must facilitate the re-election of 
the incumbents. The Legislature set a limit, however, on the 
number of candidates each convention could nominate. Obviously, 
if each party were to submit a full list of 177, the one which won 
a state-wide majority would elect the lot. 

To assure some representation for the minority party, the Legis¬ 
lature accepted Governor Kerner’s suggestion that each conven¬ 
tion should nominate no more than 118 candidates. (They may 
agree on a smaller number.) A patient, and slightly mad, voter 
could vote for a total of 177 individual nominees on a ballot which 
will be bigger and no less confusing than an om-sized road map. 
But it is assumed that most voters will check the circle at the top 
that enables them to vote a straight ticket—that is, one mark for 
the 118 candidates o^ either party. Thus a minority of atleast $9 
members would be assured in the House. ‘ At present’ it contains 
90 Republicans, 80 Democrats and 7 vacant seats. Even this 
compromise, however, is not secure. Five Republicans who had 
aspired to stand in the primary have asked the courts to upjset 
the new rules,, on fhe ground (hat they violate both the state and 
federal Constitutions. 

Marketing in 
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THESE ARE TRE NEW FARES FROM LONDON* 


U.S. DESTINATIONS 

First-elau 
President 

Special Fare 

Basra Jet 

Rainbow Economy 
Faro 

14.21 day Jet 
Rainbow Eoonemy 

Fart 

NEW YORK 

£254.11s 

£142.105 

£107.38 

BOSTON 

£248.9s 

£139.4s 

£104.13s 

PHILADELPHIA 

£262.3s 

£149.158 

£114.8s 

WASHINGTON 

£268.16s 

£154.5s 

£118.18s 

DETROIT 

£278.13s 

£156.2s 

£124.2s 

CHICAGO 

£292.3$ 

£169.48 

£133.19s 

LOS ANGELES/ 

SAN FRANCISCO 

" £3&l?a 

£242.1* 

£210.1s 

. SEATTjfcE/TACOMA 

S362.CH 

..." 1 ir '."ji n . 

£2l0f.l9s 

£178.195 

PORTLAND it 

: - £366, tW'" •• 


£187.13s 

DALLAS 

£323.88 

£201.19s 

£166.12s 

HOUSTON 

£334.10s 

£206. ids 

£172.5s 1 


No matter where you want 
to go in the U.S.A., you 
can take advantage of Pan 
Am's new reduced fares. First-class reduced 21%. 
Basic Jet economy reduced 20%. And 14-21 day 
reduced 14%. All fares are available year ’round, 
with certain exceptions during peak travel periods. 
Comparable savings from all European cities. 

•Fares go mto e fleet April 1, subject to Government approvals. 



Yoifre better off with Pan Am 
-workfis most experienced airline! 

First on the Atlantic,..First on the Pacific...First in Latin Amerrca...First ’Round the World 












ONE CLIENT 
ONE SITE 
MANY PROBLEMS 

Taka a look at the pictures. They pro¬ 
vide a perfect example of what Atcost 
service really meens. Our client required 
a complete new factory including pro¬ 
duction areas, laboratories and many 
special features. 



Production unit 


A fast-movinfl Atcost team went to 
work. Result: a spacious modern fac¬ 
tory designed for expansion, a separate 
laboratory built to provide special re¬ 
search facilities, and additional ancil¬ 
lary structures including a boiler house 
and services block. Atcost efficiency 
is based on modern building methods. 
Our services include: 

★ Finding the site best suited to your needs 

★ Obtaining planning and other approvals 

★ Designing and building within your budget 
to a fixed time and fixed price 

i Arranging finance if required 



And boiiei bouse and services block: ail parts of the m:w aewiopn a ns 
for the Dewey H Almy division ofWR Grace Ltd 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE NOW, TO: 

Lopdon Office: Atcopt {Construction) Ltd. 

Berkeley SquareHouse, Berkeley Square, London W.l. Telephone: HYDe Park 0802 

Northern Office: 

Fountain House, 81 /83 Fountain Street, Manchester 2. Telephone: Central 1311 

THEY CHOSE ATCOST 

Our service has been employed to advantage by many national companies including: 
Batchdlotq Foods • British Ir&uteteU Callender's Cables • Brooke Bond -Wm. Clarke • Colgate-Palmolive 
VV, R. Grace • Green Shield TnwUng Stamp Co ■ Edwards Hlgih Vacuum Group • John Lewis Partnership 
jtayaer Bonder > St'amit Boards ■ M.AT Trenspoit • A. Rosner £ Sons ■ Reyrolle • W. H. Smith & Son 
Twmlock (Pan- y Jones) • Gaik ell 6 Chambers 



ATCOST 


LONDON • MANCHESTER • COVENTRY 
BRENTWOOD • DURHAM... 8nd in FRANCE 
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Prosperity for Prospero 


S ome thirty miles west-south-west of 
Lands End, above a thick submarine 
deposit of ancient wrecks and lost cargoes, 
is a beautiful rocky archipelago where 
people pick Mediterranean flowers in winter, 
sell their tiny houses to mainlanders for 
thousands of pounds and have an excep¬ 
tionally good chance of getting their chil¬ 
dren into the best kind of grammar school. 
The Scilly, or Fortunate, Isles are socially 
and economically far more consistently in 
the luck than they were in the days when 
the inhabitants lived off grand pianos and 
chests of tea washed up from wrecked ships. 
Yet the balanced simplicity of an economy 
based on outdoor flower, growing from 
November to April and On tourists from 
Easter to Michaelmas is in many ways as 
precarious asiever, no more stable than the. 
thin coat of soil covering the granite rocks 
and the alternate scourge and balm of rough 
ocean and smooth Gulf Stream. 

Five of the Scilly Isles are still inhabited, 
mainly by a few^mfite distinct families of 
mixed descent. {Many still look like Eliza- 
M “ ys.) St. 


bethan pirates/;# Armada castaw* 
Mary’s, the d,, Tmo! 



and has 1,30<r 
Agnes* the aikjiilest, sui 

on its one square mile. AJ_ 

to the Ducn* of Cornwall (akjSid ao p the 
Royal estates) and the otdy IftrawW la in, 
the one small town, Hugh 
was sold off «p tenants in * 949 ^ ISelMft 
exotic island, Trosco, and bH theuntil- 
habited ones, are leased no the Dotfrien 
Smith Uh ido uaed torim the tdtok , 
lot 1 for the centalfe Duchy*under its reigtt- 
in|.Jtewto^% dfcffi&fy responsible 


The 2,000 islanders elect the Council of 
the Sollies, in scale a parish council with, 
on paper at least* the powers of a county 
council (except for police, borrowed from 
Cornwall). Each island has its own all-age 
primary school, sometimes with the bare 
quorum of children to keep them open. But 
tiny classes and some excellent teaching help 
to send a high proportion to direct grant 
grammar schools or independent schools 
on the mainland. The islanders’ longstand¬ 
ing ambition for their own secondary mod¬ 
ern school is linked to the wishful hope that 
fewer of the young should desert to the 
mainland for good. The inevitably high 
call on public subsidy for things like educa¬ 
tion in this tiny remote community, with 
its relatively enormous rate deficiency, leads 
one to wonder whether there ate not other 
ways in which the more prosperous 
islanders, and; their, visitors, could contri¬ 
bute to its .upkeep. " 

There is at present almost limitless de¬ 
mand for the islands’ strictly limited 
resources If you own one of the few, free¬ 
hold houses or building plots you can sell 
it for practically any figure you care to name 
to someone from the Midlands who wants 
(like Mr Harold Wilson) to go there in the 
holidays, or retire there. If you own even 
a small boat you can earn about £10 a day 
gross in the six main tourist months (but a 
boatman has to know the currents as a 
London taxi driver knows the streets). If 
you have a spare bed you can fill it all sum¬ 
mer with boarders at 25s. a day. If you 
have a spare farm labourer’s cottage you 
have a gold mine. Such is the demand that 
the Tresco estate, whose most profitable 


SOI 


source of income is furnished holiday cot¬ 
tages, can obtain 19*22 guineas a week a 
year in advance without any rebate (maids 
and cooks extra). Even the old Scillonian 
industry of beachcombing call be turned to 
good account. A certain business efficiency 
expert, called in to help the Tresco estate 
(including a beautiful new hotel) out of 
difficulties, set the maids to sea-shell 
gathering. The maids rebelled but he 
found shell jewellery was a money spinner 
vyith the tourists: now, his assignment over, 
he remains by the palm-fnnged shore 
making and selling it himself. In the 
charmed circle. of >). the islands such 
metamorphoses go unquestioned, 

T he strongest charm—constantly threat¬ 
ened by the wicked, pixies of tariff 
negotiations—is the seasonally protective 
tariff qn cut flowers, which still keeps the 
islands snugly employed in the winter 
months. The backbone of the local 
flower industry is the bright yellow sweet- 
scented narcissus, Soleil d’Or, which cannot 
be grown commercially anywhere else nearer 
than southern France. Picking starts some 
years as early as November, thus filling a 
gap in the British flower market which, at 
present, only the protected SciUies can fill. 
It is followed by the many varieties of daffo¬ 
dils which form the rest of the Scillonian 
crop and which, under the tariff, have only 
to compete with glass-grown English ones. 

Anything which permanently lowered the 
market price of their flowers would put an 
end to mass production in the tiny hedged- 
in fields of the Scilly Isles. Growing is 
already much less profitable and correspond¬ 
ingly less in volume than in the postwar 
period when Scilly Island flowers were vir¬ 
tually the only ones to be had. A short rich 
season like last year keeps the optimists 
going; a glutted one, when the cost of 
growing and marketing the flowers is barely 
covered by the price, confirms the view erf 
those who feel the itoil is no longer worth 
while. (The wholesale price of a bon con¬ 
taining about 24 bunches can vary from 
£1 to £2.) Probably only the , natural 
opportunism of the islanders has kept them 
at this chancy trade. The most serious 
growers realise that their best hope is to 
keep up value by emphasis on quality (en¬ 
dangered on some farms by disease) and 
by getting salesmen to, push the longer last¬ 
ing powers of outdoor flowers. Unfor¬ 
tunately this demands a more knowledge¬ 
able public than exists in Britain. 

The hundred or so flower farms average 
a mere sixteen acres; many are only four 
or five acre plots on small mixed subsistence 
farms where families slave through the 
seasonro net the few hundred pounds that 
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itself entering in a small 
way into the dangerous 
boom by selling high 
vahie ground rents for 
posh: new retirement 
houses. How it intends 
to use the profits has 
not been proclaimed, 
but it is clearly in its 
own interests to keep 
the community viable. , 

To justify their repu* 
tation, the islands nepd 
ro improve the general 
standard of accomnx* 
dation and especially tx> 
build at least one more decent hotel and 
more than one o t, two indifferent res* 
taurants and snack bar* The smaller islands 
need better landing facilities; two yearifgh 
it was agreed they urgently needed jpdbBbV 
lavatories;) but neither Council norJDuchy 
has yet provided them. The authorities are 


still locking for a to atop rubbish piling 
up all over the place and somewhere to dig 
gllrib toput it in. So the list goes on. Very 
soon something more substantial than Pros* 
pero’s wand must be waved over the For¬ 
tunate Isles, or the magic will disappear for 
good. 


Kingdom of The Horse 


make it seem worth while. With tfie active 
encouragement of the Duchy of Cornwall a 
small marketing co-operative has been 
formed, but afLcr three years it still has only 
five members. Its most patent advantage Sd 
far is co-opcration on labour, the scarcest 
commodity. Even on the smallest islands 
there are no joint packing or transport facili¬ 
ties between different owners, to save time 
and costs. The only universal link is a buy¬ 
ing co-operative which does get all boxes 
and fertilisers at a common low price. 

The prosperous Sdllonian Steamship 
Company, still 75 per cent owned by 
islanders, and whose chairman is one of the 
few very big-growers, has a 900-ton ship 
which is the only sea link with the main¬ 
land ; its small boats have the only inter¬ 
island freight licence. It Also gives a 
cut rate to anyone who guarantees 
to send all their flowers by boat. 
Thus, whatever competition there ever 
was from the six-seaters of British 
European Airways, flying from St. Mary’* 
to Land’s End, has been thoroughly stifled. 
But from this May BEA will be operating 
25-seatcr helicopters instead, eventually 
direct to a heliport at Penzance. If they 
choose, within their subsidy, to compete on 
freight, this could be tempting, at least to 
the St. Mary’s farmers who grow a third of 
the flowers. An air crossing could often save 
24 hours on the normal 3 to 4 days from 
field to London shop—but this is less worth¬ 
while than it sounas since the difference is 
not apparent to buyers in flowers picked in 
the bud. 

But the tourist trade now far surpasses 
horticulture in the islands’ earnings. Six 
years ago the tourists were estimated at 
£300,000 a year, the flowers (generously) at 
£250,000. Since then the graph of flower 
sales has zig-zagged downwards, but sea¬ 
borne passengers to the Scillies have 
increased 47 per cent. Next year an addi¬ 
tional steamer, plus the helicopters, will 
raise the numbers who can visit the Scillies 
in any one day (and many bravely double 
the roughest three-hour crossing in Britain 
as a day trip) from just over 900 to nearly 
1,600. This alone brings the islands face to 
face with urgent problems which have been 
threatening for years. Unfortunately, 
urgency is not native to the air or to an 
organisation where the smallest decisions 
usually concern the Duchy and the 
Council, and probably a Duchy tenant-cum- 
councillor’s cousin as well. 

At least agreement in principle has been 
reached on some of the things the Isles of 
Scilly need to increase and preserve their 
intensely sought-after attractions. First, a 
firm policy on the very limited amount of 
new building which can be tolerated—if 
everybody who wants to live there did so, the 
place would be swamped. As virtually all 
freehold land has now been built on, this is 
primarily a matter for the Duchy, which can 
keep leases on as tight a rein as it wishes. 
But as more and more houses are sold or 
sublet to non-working immigrants some 
more working-class houses must come into 
the scheme if only to keep essential services 
running. The Duchy has been criticised for 


T he indeterminate suspension last week 
of a trainer’s licence after the un¬ 
precedentedly meritorious run of one of his 
horses raises again the whole question of 
the administration of horse racing—flat or, 
as in this case, steeplechasing. Remember¬ 
ing that racing is, in a sense, an industry 
statutorily subsidised (out of the Racehorse 
Betting Levy), it is disappointing to dis¬ 
cover just how anachronistic the manage¬ 
ment of its multi-million pound affairs is. 
Nobody, for example, can train horses for 
racing in this country without a licence 
from either the Jockey Club or the National 
Hunt Committee ; and if he infringes the 
fairly complicated rules of either organisa¬ 
tion, he can be denied that licence at the 
will of whichever private, self-elective club 
he has offended, through its executive 
cabal, the Stewards. 

The three stewards of the National Hunt 
Committee are, in effect and intention, the 
arbiters of what goes in steeplcchasing in 
Britain. Ar present they are the Lords 
Cadogan and Cottcnham and Major W. D. 
Gibson ; and they are to all intents and 
purposes a self-perpetuating oligarchy since, 
although one of them retires each year, a 
steward in the last year of his three-year 
term of office nominates his own successor 
from the other members of the committee 
(who number about 50). Ratification of 
the appointment can be, but is not, 
withheld: and the committee that ratifies 
appointments docs not include trainers or 
jockeys—the people most likely to appear 
before the stewards for infringements. Nor, 
of course, does it include representatives 
of the bookies or bettors (potentially, the 
general public). 

Misdemeanours alleged to have occurred 
at any meeting under the rules of the NHC 
can be dealt with by the stewards of the 
meeting ; but transgressors may be (as in 
the recent case) reported to the NHC 


stewards themselves for action. The 
stewards become the accusers, prosecutors 
and judges of the defendant (if that is not 
overstating his condition), who cannot be 
legally represented or appeal against the 
stewards’ decision. He may therefore be 
deprived of his livelihood for an indefinite 
period or for life without redress or the 
possibility of redress. There is no alterna¬ 
tive body with organising authority at the 
numerous racecourses in Britain ; and if 
one were to be formed by rebellious 
trainers, jockeys and other interested 
parties, it is fairly sure that established 
racing people would be able to bring 
enough pressure to bear on it to snuff it 
out. 

This is an outdated sort of monopoly. 
Racing today is just about as much a 
“ sport 99 as are the opeiatiuns of ICI or the 
National Coal Board. It is a great industry, 
whose activities, however, do not fall within 
the scope of the Restrictive Practices Court 
and whose actions are therefore not open 
to outside examination. In these circum¬ 
stances there is an arguable case for resis- 
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trace to die racing lobby is Parliament next 
time it {nesses for a helpful measure like the 
Betting Levy Act—imuess it era be per¬ 
suaded as a quid pro quo to btiag a rather 
more modem look to the administration of 
the busiodM. When the stewards pass down 
judgment, tiW ordinary betting public really 
should have a tight to know on what 
evidence ir is based. •. 
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solve all social problems. Comparing 
Harlow (the new town’s disguise is very 
thin) with one of London’s out-County 
estates, with a decaying London borough 
that feeds Harlow with people, and with, 
where possible, figures for the country as 
a whole, the authors find that, in brief, the 
amount of neurotic illness is not affected by 
removal to a new town, but that the amount 
of psychotic illness (mostly psychotic de¬ 
pression and schizophrenia) is much less 
than would have been expected. 

The medical interest of these findings is 
that they reverse the usual view that 
neuio'is responds to environment but that 
psychosis is constitutional and likely to 
break out wherever the patient is. The 
survey appears to show that neurosis is 
much more organic than had been thought: 
that people take round with them a built-in 
neurotic tendency, apparent in complaints 
—which they usually do not take to their 
doctors — of things like sleeplessness or 
undue irritability; And t hat the medical 
problem is to ptptm this tendency from 
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The social planners, too, will find much 
food for thought in the survey It effec¬ 
tively disposes of the myth of u new town 
blues,” for the proportion of people with 
the u sub-clinical T neurotic syndfome ” 
(about i third) is the same in Harlow as in 
the out-county estate and the old borough. 
These are the people who are likely to 
complain of being bored or lonely, 
whereas, among Harlow people as a whole, 
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Collar Workless 


A S the Government, under the shadow of 
$ general election, staggers well-mean- 
ingly towards the implementation of its old 
promises to improve the status and security 
of workers in Britain, a startling void 
becomes apparent. Almost nothing is known 
about the extent to which workers do seek 
after status, or do suffer from a lack of 
security. Legislation, however well-inten¬ 
tioned, must be a shot in the dark. In par¬ 
ticular, what is known about redundancy 
comes largely from trade unions represent¬ 
ing manual workers in areas where job in¬ 
security is endemic. The great value of a 
new pamphlet* from the Department of 
Applied Economics at Cambridge is that it 
dess with a phenomenon that may be for 
mom common fa the future. The workers 
in question were mostly white-collar men 
working at the for fringes of modem techno¬ 
logy, fa an area wnete Over-full employment 
is endemic* and they wem not defectively 
represe nte d by tr*4c rothms* 
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ployees wall that the interruption In Iheir 
employment led to a break in the process of 
building private pension rights. 

Two cases are clinched by this pamphlet; 
that for a milch higher basic level of job 
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son work should be set up* With a suecesifril 
man of business in control. This of itself 
should open the h*y to the imptementation 
of the other proposals. For the council is 
convinced that prisoners’ output could be 
both efficient and economic; and that if 
prisoners were employed on jobs that are 
well organised and that earn a return, the 
remedial effects of work (which now too 
often only shows prisoners just how boring 
a steady job can be) can be ml and effective. 
The proposal that prisoners* wages should 
be raised in order to provide them with 
some savings for when they leave prison is 
heartily welcome: the modestly proposed 
figure of £2 or £3 a week seems indeed too 
low for work that could, he properly 
organised in an economic fashion. 

The only reservation of substance that 
should be made about this fepott concerns 
its acceptance of the prinripte mat prisoners' 
output should be eriplusivt^ consumed by 
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HOPE 


TAKES 

MANY 

SHAPES 


And hope, for the hungry world takes today the unlikely shai 
of a strain of micro-organisms now being put to work by BP 
Great Britain and France. 

PROTEIN from OIL Feeding on unwanted waxes In crude o 
these tiny organisms have proved to be a rich source of protein, th 
vital ingredient tragically lacking from the diet of nearly half ti 
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This new-hatched chick will be one of the many generations of animals fed on the new BP Piotein 


vorld □ Here perhaps is an entirely new source of food—cheap 
ind plentiful □ Many problems still remain. The new protein 
ource must be tested exhaustively before it can be confidently 
«ed as an animal foodstuff. But, early though it is, the scientists 
it BP believe that they have discovered something of very real 
uportance. A completely new source of food—and of hope for a 
"'ungry world. 
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The Second Indochina War 


The Two Vietnams: A Political and 
Military Analysis 

By Bernard B. Fall. 

Pall Mall Press . 507 pages. 50s. 

Communism in North Vietnam; 

Its Role in the Sino-Soviet Dispute 

By P. J. Honey. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 207 
pages. $4.95. 

T he Vietnamese are a reserved, able, 
sensitive people; and a tragic one. 
Much of their history has consisted of 
patriotic wars to defend themselves against 
encroachment or actual colonisation by 
China, and of expansionist wars against 
their weaker neighbours to the south and 
west. Their contemporary history is no 
happier. Since 1939, they have hardly ever 
lived out of the shadow of violence. The 
first Indochina war began in December, 
1946, and ended more than seven years 
later with the defeat of the French expedi¬ 
tionary force at Dien Bien Phu. But the 
truce that emerged from the Geneva con¬ 
ference of 19545 although it enabled the 
French to disengage and face another 
colonial war in Algeria, proved short-lived. 
Now the second Indochina war is in full 
swing, with the Americans playing a role 
in some respects analogous to that of the 
French in the earlier one, and just possibly 
heading for comparable grief. 

The first Indochina war yielded and still 
yields a crop of books, some of them of 
enduring Value. Now the second war is 
yielding its own crop, of which these two 
are the lat^ and most outstanding. It it no 
excggeri|#ll|# #ay that they are essential 
to an untftntanding of what is happening 
in Vietnam fce*%; and spori ft ca Hy pf why 
ft is hiqifridng and whajt^feom the Ameri¬ 
can ttiuidpbrafe* wrong. Bead in 
conjunction with Hoang Y«iChi’a moving 
and revgaBqg account* of diriljhifironmeitt 
with die Vietnamese communist revolution, 
hod 

works by" ftfirtn Vietnam** fdadittg party 
theorist, Truong Chinh,t they provide a 
complete and authoritative guide to the 
plight of Vietnam, north and south. 

Pr °fessa| g |#li’& aaihidgw, w«Jt is aa~ 
attempt ta*fpjftyiie the d wtaap ortry Viet- 
namesc siyfcon, jg.(PPtfy fofl detail 
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roll Mall Prtss. 

t Primer fisf Revo! 
over in Vietnam. By 
Bernard B. FaB. Pi 
Pall Mall Pms. 
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against its distant and more recent historical 
background. It lacks the detachment and 
elegance of, say, Donald Lancaster’s 
indispensable "The Emancipation of French 
Indochina,” and reliable though it is, has a 
slightly hectic journalistic quality about it. 
It is indeed, an intensely polemical work, 
written, one supposes, with the calculated 
aim of shocking the American public into 
an awareness of the plight to which official 
errors and blindness have brought United 
States policy in Indochina. This is, by 
definition, a short-term aim. It is perhaps 
'too late for Mr Fall’s searing analysis to 
have much effect on the course of events ; 
but if it is, he will still be able to say “ 1 
told you so.” The value of his book is in 
no way diminished by the hard luck that the 
Diem regime in south Vietnam was over¬ 
thrown while it was in the press. 

Moving in, as it were, on the heels of the 
withdrawing French, the Americans and 
their prot£g 6 , Mr Ngo Dinh Diem, at first 
did fairly well in Vietnam. Two or three 
years later, things began to go wrongs 
insidiously and inexorably. An obstinate 
man with an obsessive sense of mission, Mr 
Diem had little to offer his people as a 
counter-attraction to communism. The 
official philosophy of Personalism, borrowed 
from Emmanuel Mourner and other 
Catholic writers, was vague and, even when 
Understood, scarcely harmonised with the 
attrition of civil rights in south Vietnam. 

Then there were the Vietcong (com¬ 
munist) guerrillas. They began by murder¬ 
ing village officials, bot neimer the Saigon 

* mnhoritxes nor their American advisers paid 
much attention. The official myth was that 
the terrorists were just misguided remnants 
Of the earlier war, fundamentally and* 
French rather than communist, whnwp«M 
rally to Mr Diem when they found obt how 
anti^French he wfc£ ; with 4 bheri&m 
encouragement, the Vietnamese gitnty 

» bgjng trained for a conventional waur mat 
happened. It was not .imw.ijpril 
: ryf i . that. the . Americana' tetKisf dfe .heed 1 

for counter-insurgency measures, and, by 
that time, the guerrillas were strong ; more¬ 
over, although the American military men 
in Vietnam knew the tricks of guerrilla 
action, they completely failed to understand 
tttfe hatuhe Of revolutionary war ancj, tbere- 

1 , lore. Of ,Jhe,political remedies tb it. This 
is the essence of Dr Fall’s analysis in a key 
chapter, ‘7insurgency : Myths and Facts,”. 

* which & now causing considerable heart- 
btuaung in Washington. 

' Though more limited in aoope, Mr 
Honey’s concise and scholarly study of Ho 


Chi Minh’s littte-knoiforepulffic admirably 
fills a serious gap .in wc«£m awareness « 
Vietnamese cc attnumism. Ho, a patriot as 
well as a communist, and a 
politician as well as a major 
communism* tried for years, with costskfer* 
able success, to steer a middle course 
between Moscnw and Peking. Only that 
way, as he well knew, would north Vietnam 
be able to preserve some independence from 
its Chinese Big Brother. The attempt 
broke down last summer when Ho found 
himWf obifipelled to obey Peking’s order 
to refuse to sign the Moscow test ban treaty. 
This failure is fraught with fateful con¬ 
sequences for the future of the Indochina 
peninsula and of United States policy in 
South-East Asia. Mr Honey has performed 
an invaluable service in bringing his unique 
expertise to bear on a problem few people 
have understood. 


The Day after the Feast 

The Age of Equipoise : A Study of the 
Mid-Victorian Generation 


By W. L. Burn. 

Allen and Unwin . 340 pages. 45s. 


P rofessor burn argues that between 
1852 and 1867 England experienced the 
tranquillity of " a generation in which the 
old and the new, the elements of growth, 
survival and decay, achieved a balance 
which most contemporaries regarded as 
satisfactory.” In Bsgehot’s phrase, this was 
“ the day after the feast but the rich diet 
of the thirties and forties hftd not impaired 
the ! system’s digestive powers, and there 
were few signs r io£ k 1 

sixties. Smooth* “ "' ^mobewotahle 
for dMpfo* ■ ttanfdMAm 
mw,* its 4 *flfcy ; «aM« ftfe m the Warn** 
of tmuridknfi i Tp#’‘.s^rViptori«i B yM b- 
man liheu frftrtfcifj ** jjf the 

capafrofbi* fine.” 

la fii& howew,At,irinK"* -Het* 

. +&£&■ autboM^ W§W 

respect for the social or legal sanctions they 
could (and did) impose. 


Because “it still held, if only by a 
narrowing margin, the preponderance of 
power,” Professor Bumcoheentratefc upon 
“ the England of the rectory and the modest 
mansion-house and the farmhouse, of tne 


courts and the clubs and the 4 public 
offices Here his case is strongest, and 
the objections to it come mainly from what, 
by comparison, he neglects —the other 
Bogjtand of “the maose and tbe factories 
and the co-operative stores.” Even in ^ 
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quiet years, the stresses and strains set up 
by the expansion of this strange new world, 
with its own peculiar sets of rules, made the 
concept of “ a balance ” seem precarious to 
most observers. 

The forebodings of men like Bagehot 
were justified by the figures. Professor 
Burn is primarily an impressionist, but he 
is not afraid to quantify. His analysis of 
the old order rests upon a careful examina¬ 
tion of its prosperity in the splendid Indian 
summer of English agriculture. Yet he 
foils to convey the scale and violence of the 
accompanying revolution in industry. This 
was what lay behind “ the Liberal renais¬ 
sance ” of the sixties, when an urban 
alliance of master and man, often bound 
together by Dissent, set out to challenge 
the assumptions of a ruling class whose 
outlook was shaped by the values of an 
hierarchical, predominantly rural society. 
This society and its values are Professor 
Bum’s real concern. In addition to impres¬ 
sive resources as a scholar, he can draw 
upon long experience as a landlord and jus¬ 
tice of the peace without allowing nostalgia 
to blur his vision of the past. The result 
is a subtly sympathetic, highly credible pic¬ 
ture of “ the cohesivencss ” of a way of life 
which still retained its raison d’etre. When 
those who benefited turned their attention 
to national government, they brought with 
them an attachment to habits of order that 
was not lightly abandoned for the alleged 
attractions of “ individualism.” Politely 
demolishing what remains of Diccy, Pro¬ 
fessor Burn shows that this could mean 
frequent and far-reaching state intervention. 
Unpretentious, ofren entertaining and 
always readable, his book has its defects as 
the portrait of an age ; but he has made a 
substantial contribution to our understand¬ 
ing of Victorian England. 


Timely but Partial 

The Somali Dispute 
By John Drysdale. 

Pall Mall Press . (World Affairs Special 
Series.) 183 pages. 21s. 

T his is the first of a new scries which, 
the publishers say, is designed “ to pro¬ 
vide objective up-to-date briefing on world 
trouble spots as they reach or approach 
breaking-point as major crises.” 

The subject is a deserving one. The 
timing is excellent, and the choice of the 
author, who really knows Somalia and its 
people, is imaginative. The introduction 
on the special social, juridical and political 
problems posed by the Somali as largely 
stock-owning nomads in a harsh and arid 
land, the historical background and the 
maps are accurate and admirable. The only 
trouble with the book is that it is not objec¬ 
tive. 

One of the most likeable faults of British 
(and French) colonial administrators was a 
tendency to identify themselves excessively 
with the causes and the claims of their 
charges. It often got them into trouble, and 
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sometimes proved an embarrassment to 
those more detached elements in the 
machinery of Her Majesty’s Government 
which operated in a ^rlder field or was con¬ 
cerned with a more general yiew. Unlike 
Lord Salisbury in the eighteen-nineties, who 
was “ not much concerned with the fate of 
light lands in Africa,*’ Mr Drysdale has 
identified himself passionately with the 
Somali, and the result is ? piece of blatant 
and rather one-sided nationalist; propa¬ 
ganda. 

This is a pity because the case for the 
unification 0f the Somali peoples is a sound 
and strong one on its own merits, as Mr 
Saadia Touval showed in his book on 
Somali nationalism last year. A good case 
is not helped by denigrating the actions and 
the motives of everyone else: of Ethiopia, 
for example, with its traditional and not ill- 
founded fears of Muslim encirclement; or 
Kenya with its difficult problems of new 
nationhood and centrifugal forces; or of 
Britain, which has over the years tried to 
perform a balancing act of simultaneous 
sympathy and support for Ethiopia, Kenya 
and the Somali and has only succeeded in 
straining its relations with all three. It is 
difficult for a state, as it must be for a poly¬ 
gamous husband, to keep three quarrelling 
contiguous partners happy at the same time, 
especially when its powers are on the wane. 

The Russians and the Chinese, who are 
dabbling now in Somalia and eastern Africa, 
will no doubt find the same. Then per¬ 
haps the Somali will turn again to those few 
who alone have in the past had sympathy 
for their aspirations. But by that time, after 
so much vilification, will we any longer 
care? 


Man-made Rubber 

Competition in the Synthetic 
Rubber Industry 

By Charles F. Phillips. 

North Carolina University Press . London: 
Oxford University Press . 273 pages. 60s. 

T he American synthetic rubber industry 
is in many ways synthetic itself. It did 
not exist at all before the second world war, 
although the Standard Oil Company and 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours and Company and 
five other manufacturers were experiment¬ 
ing on a number of varieties. But when the 
attack on Pear! Harbour cut America off 
from 95 per cent of its supplies of crude 
rubber, the federal government frantically 
took over and created an industry which, 
by I945> was producing 700,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber a year. After the war, 
Congress took until 1955 10 decide how best 
to send the giant which federal funds had 
fostered back into the commercial world. 

This excellent study, by an economist at 
Washington and Lee University, asks 
whether Congress got its wish—a thriving 
industry operating with the maximum 
amount of competition and benefit to the 
consumer. The answer, roughly, is yes; 
Congress might conceivably have allowed a 


BANK 

LENDING 

by J. H. Clemens 

This new book by the author of 
that modem banking classic, 
BALANCE SHEETS AND THE 
LENDING BANKER , is a compre¬ 
hensive study of the science and art 
of bank lending. Indispensable read¬ 
ing for all bankers—and for those 
who borrow from the banks. Ready 
23 rd March. 

304 pages 30s. ne* 

EUROPA PUBLICATIONS 
LIMITED 

It, Bedford Square, London, W.C.I. 
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Up-to-date reliable information 
about many thousands of 
eminent people in all walks of 
life today: politics and public 
affairs, industry, finance and 
commerce, the Civil Service, 
science, engineering, the law, 
education and many others. 

To know in a moment the 
background, life-history and 
personal interests of, for exam¬ 
ple, an important competitor or 
an influential banker or an 
eminent government servant, is 
an incalculable advantage en¬ 
joyed only by those who have 
immediate daily access to the 
current edition of Who's Who . 
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greater number of manufacturer*, qgul per¬ 
haps smaller ones, into the market by taking 
a lower price for its plants or by rationing 
plants one to each purchaser. But there 
is no question of the public suffering in iny 
way ; competition is healthy even though it! 
is expressed in the form of technological 
innovations, rather than in price-cutting. 
Synthetic rubber (whkfi accounted 4 or 
three-fourths of all consumption of new 
rubber in the United States last year) has 
often been priced lower than might be 
expected, and the general stability of its 
prices has been a decided advantage to the 1 
manufacturers of rubber products. 

Whitehall for the World 

The International Civil Service 

By Georges Langrod. 

A . W . Sylhofi , Leyden. 358 pages. Dflr.* 
3^.90. 

his volume aims at providing an historic 
cal and theoretical analysis of the inter¬ 
national civil service. In tracing its 
development from the international unions' 
of the 1890s to the present United Nations: 
Secretariat, Mr I-angrod Concentrates on ; 
those issues which have most clearly defined, 
the unique character of this service and on 
those men—Sir Erie Drummond, Albert' 
Thomas of the International Labour Office, 
Trygve Lie and Dag Hammerskjold—who 
have given shape to its structure. His study 
is a highly selective one, and he makes no 
attempt to cover the full historical narrative 
or to range over all the aspects of this rela¬ 
tively new conception of international co¬ 
operation. 

Over half the volume is devoted to a 
study of the UN Secretariat and the key 
role of the Secretary-General. The author 
shows how, after much dispute, the foun¬ 
ders agreed to appoint , a secretary-general 
Urith unique political and administrative ( 
powers, supported by an independent secre* 
tariat of k< an cxdusiydy international char- J 
acter ” Already* , . the charter the , 

secretary-general was given responsibilities; 
unknown to his League predecessors. I11 
practice, Trygve Lie deliberately empha-] 
sjsed this new diplomatic role at the expense 
of his administrative duties. Hammerskjold, jj 
whom Mr Langrod obviously admires, not ,* 
only found time for both jobs but developed; 
and propagated a doctrine of international! 
action. 

„ This large role of the secretary-general; 
and the independence of his staff were soon 
challenged. The Korean crisis led to the 
Russian boycott of Lie and his subsequent 
resignation. The American loyalty investi¬ 
gations of 1952-53 struck at the very prin¬ 
ciple of the integrity of an international 
service. Mr Langrod makes it clear that, in 
his opinion, the Secretary-General failed to 
give adequate protection to his American 
employees at the start of the investigations 
and that Unesco gave way completely to the 
American demands. If Mr Langrod devotes 
more space to this second qrisis it is because 
he seems to interpret the Kot$0a conflict as 


BOOKS 

part of an historical framework within which 
the secretary-general must, constantly oper¬ 
ate. Xbe American case; however, exposed 
the weakness at the heart of an international 
service corps and illustrated how much 
depends on the courage of its chiefs. 

These were not the only cases of conflict. 
From the starts the most powerful nations 
demanded and received a voice in the choice 
of the assistant secretaries-general, who are 
both governmental representatives and in¬ 
ternational civil servants. Moreover, as 
might have been predicted from the experi¬ 
ence of the League, the secretary-general is 
repeatedly faced with the problem of balanc¬ 
ing personal competence as against geo¬ 
graphical representation. As the nqmber 
of new member states from Africa and Aria 
has risjen, the pressure for places has in¬ 
creased. All this is happening at a time 
when, as Mr ;Lahgrod shows in an inade¬ 
quate concluding chapter, there *$ a real 
shortage of Qualified men irrespective of 
political or area considerations. 

This book suffers from the author’s entire 
approach to his subject. As he is trying to 
define a concept of international administra¬ 
tion,, his survey covers both too much and 
too little. The organisation is irritating; 
the chapters arc uneven in length, coverage 
and depth. There are repetitions and omis¬ 
sions. Owing, presumably to lack of space 
(for the author ba,s written monographs on 
the subject), only passing reference is made 
to the role of the specialised agencies, and 
surprisingly little is said about the functions 
and status of the international civil servant. 
The author does, however, give the general 
reader some idea of what this new bureau¬ 
cracy is, how it developed and what prob¬ 
lems it must face. The bibliography is excel¬ 
lent and the notes fascinating. 
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Below is a guide to some of the paperbacks 
received by this journal in recent weeks: 

Economics, Politics and Current Affairs : 

Economic Philosophy. By Joan Robinsofi. 
140 pages. 3s. 6d. (Pelican). Tim Liberal 
Hour. By J. K, Galbraith. 174 pages. 3s. 6d. 
(Pelican). The Economics of Everyday Life. 
By Gertrude Williams. 288 pages, ,4s. 6d. 
(Pelican Original Re-issue). Monetary 
Policy: Ends and Means. By Paul Einzig. 
432 pages. 7s. 6d. (Pelican Original Re-issue). 
Cuba: An American Tragedy. By Robert Sdieer 
and Maurice Zcitlin. 368 pages. 5i>. (Special). 
Penguin. 

Canada in the American Community. By 
Norman L. Nicholson. 128 pages. 12s. Till: 
Balkans in Transition. By George W: Hoff¬ 
man. 124 pages. 12s. Transportation and 
Politics. By Roy I. Wolfe. 136 pages. 12s. 
The Soviet Union. By W. Gordon East. 136 
pages. 12s. (All Searchlight Originals). Van 
Nostrand. 

French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century : 4 Study of Political Ideas from Baylc 
to Condorcet. By Kingsley Martin. 340 pages. 
14s. (Torchbooks). Harper and Rote. 

The Modern State. By R. M. Maclvor. 316 
pages. fOSk Oxjvul University Press. 
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History and Biography : 

What js History? By JE. H. fiarr. 136 pages. 
3s. 6d. (Pelican). What Happened IN History, 
By Gordon Childc. 300 bws. : 5s. (Pelican 
Original Re-issue). A Dictionary of MIodern 
History, 1789-1945. By A. W. Palmer. 363 
pages. 5s. (Reference Books). Penguin. 

Western Civilisation Since the Renais¬ 
sance : Peace, War, Industry and the Arts. By 
John U. Nef. 480 pages. 18s. 6d. (Torch- 
books). America and the Atlantic Com¬ 
munity: Anglo-American Aspects, 1790-1830. 
By Frank Thistlethwaitc. 228 pages, lls. 
(Torchbooks), Harper and Row. , 

A History of France. By .Andre Maurpis. 
(Translated by Henry L. Bins sc and Gerard 
Hopkins.) 560 pages. 18s. (University). 
Methuen. 

The Greater Roman HistoriaNA; By M. L. VP. 
Lamner. 205 pages. 12s. 6d. ■University’of 
California Press , London: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press . t 

Fox. By Christopher Hobhoupe. 295 pages. 
8s. 6d. John Murray. ( 

Llrehthnr^and JLitefafy CrMcism : 

Tim Rope and 6ther Plays. By Plautus. 
(Translated by E. F. Watling.) 284 pages. 5s. 
((Classics). THE New Life. By Dante'. (Trans¬ 
lated and introduced by William Anderson.) 
109 pages. 3s. 6d. (Classics). The Europeans. 
By Henry James, . 172 pages, 3s. 6d. (Modern 
Classics). Shakbs!»£arE\s Tragedies : An 
Anthology of Modern Criticism. Edited by 
Laurence Lerner. 316 pages. 4s. 6d (Pelican 
Original). Pushkin. By John Fennell f 287 
pages. 7s. 6d. (Penguin Poets), Penguin. 

Poems op John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
Edited by Vivian de Sola Pinto. 316 pages, 
8s. 6d. (Muses Library). Practical Criticism : 
A Study of Literary Judgment. By 1. A. 
Ricliaids. 383 pages, 12s. 6d, Routledge and 
Kogan Paul. 

Imperial Caesar. By Rex Warner, 285 pages. 
5s. (Fontana). Collins. 

Philosophy and Religion : 

The True and Living God. By Trevor Hud¬ 
dleston. 94 pages. 2s. 6d. God’s Frozen 
People. By Mark Gibbs' and T. Ralph Morton. 
190 pages. 3s. 6d. Lf Milted Divtn: An 
Essay on the Interior of Life. By Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin. 160 pages. 3s. 6d. (All 
Fontana Series). Collins . 

The Reformation: Pelican History of the 
Church, Volume III. By Ow6rt Chadwick. 463 
pages. 7s. 6d. (Pelican Original). A History of 
Christian Missions: Pelican History of the 
Church, Volume VI. By Stephen Neill. 622 
pages. 10s. 6d. (Pelican Original), Tao Te 
Ciiing. By Lao Tzu. (Translated and intro¬ 
duced by D. C. Lau.) 191 pages. 3s. j6d. 
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Aristotle. By David RoAs: 311 page*. 
12s. 6d. (University). Methuen. 


Travel: . i 

Time Off in Paris. 96 pages. Time Off'in 
Brittany. 92 pages. Time Off in the Italian 
Lakes. 124 pages. Time Off in Greece. 128 
pages. Time Oit in Devon’, and Cornwall. 
126 pages. All edited by The Observer . 2s. 6d. 
each. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Miscellaneous: 

The Changing Map of Africa, By Robert D. 
Hodgson and Elvyn A. Stoneman. 143 pages. 
12s. The Global Sea. By Harris B. Stewart. 
126 pages. 12s. (Both Searchlight Originals). 
Van Nostrand. 

Botticelli. By Frederich Hartt. 44 plates. 
5s. El Greco. By John F. Matthews. 42 
plates. 5s. (Both Fontana Art Books). Collins. 

Cacti and Other Succulents. By R. Ginns. 
191 pages. 8s, »6d. Penguin . 
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And that's because WAKAT^AHURl means, literally, 
‘overturned canoe’ - and is the name of a spot in New 
Zealand known for deep sea fishing and quail shooting. 
You didn't know ? There’s really no reason why you should, 
for it's a Maori word. And we know that (and can tell you a 
lot more than that; because we know a great deal about 
New* Zealand - because we are the National Bank of New 
Zealand. As such, we provide a comprehensive banking 
service through a netwoi k of 175 branches and agencies in 
the North and South Islands. In doing this we have acquired 
a great deal of useful information on many topics, 
commercial and otherwise, which we gladly provide to 
anybody who may be interested in doing business with our 
country. So when you want to know, more about New 
Zealand, ask us — 

UsIfaUoMt Bank 

OF NSW; ZEALAND LIMITED 
■aMflAedUn 

MM Office11 KOORGATVI-ONOON, Kt T,ls MONARCH OH 

More than 17 j branches and agrees throughout New Zealand 



Meet a man who's mastered the export 
technique. He knows his markets, he meets 
their requirements, he keeps to his delivery 
dates, his prices ere competitive. And 
Barclays help him a lot. He finds their know¬ 
ledge of the finance of foreign trade very 
useful indeed. You might well do the same. 

Foreign Branches 
LONDON: 

Chief Foreign Branch, 

168 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
West End Foreign Branch, 

1 Fall Mall East, S.W.1 

BIRMINGHAM: 

61 Col more Row 

BRADFORD: 25 Kirkgate 

CARDIFF: 

St. David's House, 

10 Wood Street 

For Exports, see 

BARCLAYS BANK $ 

Money is our business—throughout the world 


MANCHESTER: 

94 Portland Street 

NOTTINGHAM: 

15 Victoria Street 

SOUTHAMPTON: 
Grosvenor House, 

18/20 Cumberland Place 

LIVERPOOL: 

38 Old Hall Street 
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Heath at Jericho 

Business psychology may play as big a part as the courts 
in deciding how Mr Heath’s brave bill works 


T hE first blast from the'Secretary of Industry’s trumpet 
five weeks ago dislodged a few stones from the citadels 
'Of resale price maintenance but the walls themselves 
held firm. Retailers who started then and there to cut the 
prices on price maintained goods in the belief that the old law 
was dead, were quickly whipped back into line. Mr Heath’s 
second blast, sounded this week with the publication of the 
draft Resale Prices Bill, is longer louder and altogether harder 
to ignore than the first, but whether it will allow him to do 
a Joshua for the Government,'and bring the walls down with* 
out more ado, remains to be seen. - The bill makes it theoretic* 
ally possible for manufacturers to fight Mr Heath through 
the courts every inch of the way. But by the time the courts 
are in a position to start hearing appeals in the new year for 
special permits to maintain their retail prices, how many 
manufacturers will still have the heart to apply ? How rigidly 
will they exercise their right to maintain resale prices in the 
meantime ? 

This is a risk that the government had to take once it decided 
to leave to the courts all questions of when, if ever, resale 
price maintenance is justified, Court procedure is slow, cum* 
bersome and its outcome sometimes as staggeringly unexpected 
as some recent judgments about restrictive practices have 
been. But there is no acceptable alternative; to outlaw all 
forma of resale price maintenance without right of appeal 
would have created a genuine and electorally explosive sense 
of grievance. To write clauses permitting resale price main¬ 
tenance in some cases and not in 6thers into the bill itself—or 
worse still, leave the decision to the Board of Trade—would 
reproduce the inconsistencies and anomalies that have be- 
develled purchase tax since its birth and made the political 
reputation of Sir Gerald Nabarro, And ip, the end it might 
give away more than the courts may deem necesiarv. So'the 
bill bull-dozed through the cabinet by Mr Heath and the Prime 
Minister between them is one that oudaws resale price main* 
tenance in principle, and leaves the Restrictive Practices Court, 
strengthened by four new judges and guided by carefully 
defined criteria, to decide whether, it Ought ever to be per¬ 
mitted in practice. 

This makes the grounds on which a manufacturer can 
appeal for the key part of the bill. The future of resale price 
maintenance in this country depends on how the judges decide 
to interpret than, and in die intervals when those Tory back¬ 
benchers to whom the whole bill is anathema paused for 


breath, complaints could behtard that the grounds for appeal 
have Wen much too liberally drawn* The Board Of Trade 
does not think that they are. ' Retailers and manufacturers 
have represented that resale price maintenance is in the shop¬ 
pers’ interest as well as in their own. “ Right,” says the Board 
of Trade, “ here is a judge, prove it,” trusting that most of 
them will find this hard to do. The three heads under which 
exemption can be claimed are the three principal arguments 
in reverse which have been used by industry to support claims 
that maintained prices would be better for shoppers than com¬ 
petitive prices. Any manufacturer applying for exemption has 
to convince a judge that the ending of resale price maintenance 
on his goods would seriously reduce the choice available, or 
the number of shops where they could be bought, or might 
lead to people taking home gadgets liable to blow them up. 
Even if they pass any of those tests—choice of goods, numbers 
of shops, or “ service "—the judge is still free to say that 
he believes the advantages of free price competition in, say, 
chocolate coated mandrake roots, outweighs the proven dis¬ 
advantages of ending resale price maintenance on mandrakes. 


I t seems probable that such forms of resale price mainten¬ 
ance as the net book agreement, which has already emerged 
unscathed through the restrictive practices court, might get 
exemption under the new bill on the grounds that to end it 
would seriously—and the key word is “seriously”—reduce 
die range of choice open to shoppers. Sweets and tobacco 
might get exemption on the grounds of a “ serious ” reduction 
in retail outlets. Manufacturers who appeal for exemption 
on the grounds that essential after-sakts service will suffer, as 
the electricahand car manufacturers might do, are likely to 
find the going tougher. It is patently not true to say that 
after-sales (or pre-sales) service will be automatically jeopar¬ 
dised, since die bill specifically allows manufacturers to go 
on making exclusive agency agreements with retailers, and it 
is usual practice to make certain rniminuxn standards of service 
a condition of getting die franchise. The draft bill says quite 
clearly that this kind of argument will be accepted only 
where there might be actual danger to the shopper if no kind 
of, say, installation service is provided by the shop. Alterna¬ 
tively sane form of services which price discounters might 
not give would have to be proved “ reasonably necessary for 
the benefit of users” 
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These are not easy things to define, but to expect that manu¬ 
facturers as a whole will be able to drive a horse and carriage 
through the bill seems to be under-estimating the tightness 
of its wording and the temper of the judges who^will be acting, 
in this case, as appointed representatives of the ordinary 
shopper while all the onus of proving the case for rpm falls 
on the manufacturer. It should be an easier matter to decide, 
under this bill what is in the shopper's interest than to decide 
as in the usual cases before the Restrictive Practices Court 
what is in the nebulous “public interest.” Or should it ? 


T O some extent the future of the bill lies not in the House 
erf Commons, nor even in the courts. It lies in the hands 
of numberless faceless men in industry who may be secretly 
glad to see rpm go, although they afe not prepared themselves 
to take any active steps to end it. The brief price-cutting 
honeymoon that followed Mr Heath's announcement of the 
government's decision to introduce this week's biH, celebrated 
by happy pye-eyed housewives clutching their cut-price Scotch 
(the distillers quickly jumped on that one), showed that in 
some industries where price maintenance was the rule, some 
of the biggest manufacturers were only too happy to see 
sticky consumer durables shifted by price-cutting retailers. 
And considering that 177,000 of the 577,000 shops in Britain 
have a turnover of less than £5,000 a year (and nearly half, 
a turnover of less than £20,000), the number of letters from 
retailers protesting to the Board of Trade about the proposed 
abolition of rpm has been unexpectedly and encouragingly 
small. 

The draft bill allows any manufacturer who intends to 
appeal for exemption to maintain the resale prices of his goods 
until his case has been heard. This makes it look as if manu¬ 
facturers, if they wished, could postpone ending of rpm in 
this country for a couple of years at least. But are they going 
to wish to do so ? The Registrar will be able to group indi¬ 
vidual manufacturers' applications for exemption, so that 
decisions will be made at a single hearing which will be bind¬ 
ing on a whole industry. This means that the court is not 
likely to begin hearing cases until the four-month time limit 
for applying for an exemption has expired. If the bill passes 
all its stages by midsummer—and whether it docs this 
depends on the number of wrecking amendments put down— 
then the court is unlikely to begin hearing cases before early 
1965. If manufacturers now practising rpm maintain a united 
front, the effects of the bill might not begin to filter through 
the economy until late, perhaps very late, next year. But if 
the assumption that many manufacturers ate really pleased 
to see the back of rpm is correct, they arc not going to main¬ 
tain a united front. There are already signs that some big 
electrical manufacturers like Asssociated Electrical Industries 
have lost whatever interest in rpm that company might have 
ever had. 

Rpm is not the kiflerof principle for which sensible men in 
industry or in distribution would willingly go to the stake. 
It has been demonstrated that the government means business, 
and that rumours that Mr Heath would water down his bill 
are wfong (the clause that allows manufacturers to cut off 
supplies to retailers using their goods as loss leaders, but 
proceeds to define a “ loss leader ” as something sold at or 
below the price paid for it, is giving away absolutely nothing 


at all, occasions when retailers take literally no margin must 
be r fcw gnd they will be fewer still when the bill is passed). 
Numbers of manufacturers may wdl feel that rpm itself may 
as well go sooner as later. Should important manufacturers 
decide to end rpm on their goods, then whether they do 
it now, or whether they wait until the v worst has happened 
and the bill becomes law, their actions are bound to carry 
weight with the court when it comes to consider the applica¬ 
tion of other manufacturers in the same line of business for 
permission to keep rpm on. If, for example, one big television 
manufacturer acquiesces in price cutting on his goods (manu¬ 
facturers would still, under the bill, be allowed to “recom¬ 
mend ” prices but not to cut off supplies or otherwise penalise 
retailers who ignored the “ recommendation ”) while the 
others all apply for exemption, the court might expect the 
judges to be markedly cool towards arguments that resale price 
maintenance in television was in the shopper's interest—and 
this is the only criterion that they have to use. It seems 
probable that some judges would automatically throw such 
an application out, but judges are as unpredictable as 
boxers. 

The next few weeks are therefore likely to see strenuous 
ldbbying by retailers anxious to persuade manufacturers to 
claim exemption, and lobbying within trade associations to 
stop individual members from getting out of line, for serious 
defections from the rpm ranks between now and Christmas 
could mean that instead of being swamped with applications 
for exemption, the courts might have remarkably few before 
them. But it might be as well for those industries planning 
“ keep rpm ” campaigns to wait for another ten days or so 
until Mr Heath reveals the second part of his two-pronged 
attack on what could loosely be called the English disease 
of competitive apathy ; this is the promised white paper on 
monopolies and restrictive practices. The Board of Trade 
is determined to catch the sluggards of industry on one of 
these forks if not on the other. 

The success of this twin attack on rpm and on monopoly 
will not, in the long run, be judged by whether it produces a 
spate of price cutting before or after the election. It will be 
judged by the long-term changes that it brings about in British 
industry and most particularly in the pattern of distribution. 
What has been done in the grocery trades by the virtual ending 
of rpm—without, be it noticed, any visible mortality rate 
among small traders, could and should be done in other 
branches of distribution. There seems no reason why this 
week's bill ought not to be able to bring this about. 


WHERE RPM MATTERS 

Price* mainly fixed 

Partly fixed 

•* recommended ” 

Can 

Electrical goods 

TV etc. 

Drugs and cosmetics 
Books, etc. 

Cigarettes 

Sweets and ice cream 
Drink 

Cameras 

Seeds, sprays, etc. 
Prams 

Stationery 

Ironmongery 

Furniture 

Branded clothes 
Leather < 

Clocks 

Toys 

Tools 

Bread and cakes 

Carpets, etc. 

Branded groceries 

Branded textiles 

Petrol 

Wholly free Meat; Greengroceries; Pet food; Farm chemicals; 

Unbranded goods; Most imports except for cars, tape 
recorders, cameras, books and typewriters 
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BUSINESS 


A STRATEGY HOR STERLING 


A nyone who reads Thursdays one per cent increase in 
$ank race as confirming that Britain is in the economic 
L dog-house again has got it precisely the wrong way 
round. This straightforward move by die Bank of England, 
sensibly unaccompanied by any domestic package of ancillary 
measures, requests or warnings, forms an essential part of the 
positive strategy needed if this exercise in smooth economic 
regulation is to succeed where similar attempts in the last 
two business cycles failed: in regulating the boom without 
killing it, and in attracting foreign holders of sterling rather 
than frightening them, Bpth tables; depend on preventing a 
crisis atmosphere from building up. This in tqm depends 
not solely oj even mainly on what is written by journalists or 
gossiped among foreign exchange dealers, still less on any 
official exhortations of the tout va bien variety. u Pray Silence 
for Sterling ” is still the best watchword at any bankers’ 
feast. It is deliberate official action that is needed, to staunch 
the outflow of funds, and allay any doubts in speculators’ 
minds. The, rise in Bank rate was an essential first step ; but 
a second decision remains to be taken—on the form and timing 
that Britain’s overseas borrowing should take. The strategy 
we recommend is to borrow immediately from the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, well ahead of the mid-April budget. 

The monetary authorities must at this moment be deciding 
how to deal with the loss of reserves they almost certainly 
sustained in February. They have two main alternatives to 
an IMF drawing. First, they can take the loss on the reserves 
and make a clean breast of it in the figures due to be published 
early next week. Secondly, they can paper over the loss by 
leaning on support from overseas central banks. This is now 
available in a wide variety of forms. Aside from the con¬ 
tingent arrangements for “ Basle ” credits from European 
central banks on the 1961 model—now available on a rather 
more formal basis, co-ordinated through the European 
Monetary Agreement—the Bank of England has a mutual 
$500 million swap "arrangement with the United States 
Federal Reserve, which so far as is known is still wholly intact. 
In addition the Federal Reserve could if it chose buy pounds 
outside that arrangement, as it has recently bought Italian lire. 

The existence of these central hanking facilities in so 
extensile a form is a great advance, and represents a real 
strengthening of the international monetary system. Yet it 
ipay be questioned whether this is the right occasion to draw 
on them. The real foie of these short-term credits is to stem 
a sudden speculative flight from a currency which bursts on 
the markets suddenly and should equally quickly be repelled. 
The speculation over sterling just a year ago following the 
common market breakdown proved just such an instance, and 
European central bank credits were successfully used to 
staunch the speculation. The present pressure on sterling, 
however, is quite different. Speculation has barely begun 
abroad and is unlikely to do so unless London again talks the 
foreigners into it: the firmness of forward sterling has been 
significant and reassuring- The key problem nOw, which was 
sufficiently foreseeable for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to refer to it in his last budget speech eleven months ago, is 
to shield the reserves from the external strain arising from 
ih 6 awkward phase of the stockbuilding cycle. 


Britain is now looking found for such, support not because 
its economy is more inflationary or more seriously strained 
than other countries’—it is considerably less strained than 
almost any in continental Europe:—but rather for two quite 
different reasons: first, the import content of its stocks is 
peculiarly iogb ; secondly, its reserves in relation to liabilities 
remain, as they have done ever since the end of the war, so 
peculiarly low. These are two perfectly respectable reasons 
for seeking to take the strain by external borrowing i and the 
appropriate source , of funds to bridge a u cyclical M strain pf 
eighteen months ip two years is the International Monetary 
Fund, where Britain has immediately available a standby 
facility of $1,000 million. There a string case for drawing 
this now, eyen if it necessitates. the, calling of supplemen¬ 
tary resources under the Paris club procedure, as it might 
do if no strain is tp be placed either on the United States 
through drawings of dollars, or on currencies of those conti¬ 
nental countries that are now experiencing pressure on their 
own reserves, notably Italy and perhaps also Holland. 

T he alternative to an immediate IMF drawing, leaning on 
Britain’s own reserves or on foreign central banks in 
preparation for a consolidating loan from the IMF at the time 
of the mid-April budget, carries a big psychological danger. 
For the budget would then get just the wrong kind of advance 
build-up, which besides quite probably generating speculation 
in itself would, as in 1961, put pressure cm the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to present, not the measures properly demanded 
by the precise needs of the economy, but rather some dramatic 
kind of package supposedly needed to satisfy the mythical 
demands of international financial opinion. Procedures within 
the International Monetary Fund should be flexible enough 
to permit a drawing in advance of the fiscal measures that the 
Chancellor can, in general terms, promise for his budget. 

Moreover, the drawing would not now be made entirely in 
isolation. It might indeed hive been linked to Thursday’s 
rise in Bank rate. The earlier objection to this move on 
international grounds, that Britain must not Shift its own 
burdens on to the United States, is ho longer being raised. 
For an outflow of short-term funds from London had already 
started, and by no , means on speculative grounds alone. 
The present importance of Euro-dollar deposits in short-term 
arbitrage has to some extent reduced the amount of hot money 
invested in sterling'assets in London. But the margin on 
covered arbitrage in short-term funds had been dearly in New 
York’s favour since the beginning of the year, to tie extent 
of } of one per cent and more on Treasury bills, which is 
enough to induce funds to move or at least to influence new 
investments. This surely accounted for part of the strength 
of the American balance of payments in the early weeks of 
this year over which Washington has expressed such satisfac¬ 
tion—and also for the unseasonably small gain in Britain’s 
reserves in January at a timfe when the overseas sterling 
countries must still have been making substantial contributions 
to the central pool, ; 

Nor shoula the rise in London Bank rate be regarded as 
entirely a short-term measure. It has a distinct .role to play 
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in strengthening Britain’s longterm capital account. The 
Treasury, and still more the Bank of England, have been 
remarkably slow to recognise the urgency -this. Yet it is 
surely now incontrovertible that the permanent current surplus 
on which official policy still theoretically counts is simply not 
appearing. In the latest four-year business cycle, from the 
beginning of i960 to the end of 1963, the earlier surplus 
disappeared: the surplus recorded in the last two years will 
probably turn out to have been £40-50 million smaller 
than the deficits incurred in the first two. Yet, as the summary 
table shows, Britain’s net monetary position still improved 
on balance: the large outflows of capital were offset first by a 
greatly increased inflow on private account and, still more, 
by those remarkable props of the British balance of payments, 
the balancing item and miscellaneous capital. One of the 
weaknesses in the past year has been that the support from 
all these sources of incoming capital has declined. Aside from 
any speculative influences, therefore, Britain’s balance of 
payments again seems likely to face a strain through large 
net outflows of capital after its extraordinary and too little 
noted success in offsetting these almost completely between 
i960 and 1962. Since this deterioration has coincided with 
a fall in Britain’s interest rates, both absolutely and in relation 
to rates overseas, there is a strong presumption that interest 
rates do have an important effect on these foreign capital flows 
—as has also been found recently in the United States. 


Further action is certainly needed to check the recent 
worsening in Britain's capital account Thursday’s action on 
interest rates should be supported by fiscal measures, including 
almost certainly abolition of the favourable tax treatment 
enjoyed by overseas trade corporations, which gives a perverse 
encouragement to companies to keep their accruing income 
abroad. This is one wholly sensible proposal put forward by 
Labour spokesmen. Their plea for closer scrutiny of govern¬ 
ment expenditure abroad also deserves to be looked at—mili¬ 
tary expenditure abroad is still running at about £250 million a 
year—and while there is probably nothing like the scope for 
the staggering reductions in foreign exchange costs achieved 
by Mr Macnamara in the United States, there is everything 
to be said for applying a Macnamara type comb-through. The 
third Labour proposal, for direct control on “inessential” 
imports, would be a confession of failure for a country which 
lives by exporting “ inessential ” consumer goods, and which 

can only keep 
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What Help from the 
Sterling Area? 

S ome support for sterling over the difficult months ahead * 
as Mr Maudling pointed out this week, should come from 
the overseas sterling area ; but this may not be as large 
as the very considerable contribution already made in 1963. 
Unlike Britain, the overseas sterling area was in net monetary 
surplus on its balance of payments throughout the year. And 
almost the whole of this surplus, an estimated $700 million, 
was in transactions with the non-sterling world. This is what 
counted for sterling. While the overseas sterling countries 
used part of their net earnings from the non-sterling countries 
to build up their local reserves of gold and foreign exchange, 
they banked the greater part of it in London, adding to their 
sterling balances and reinforcing by a similar amount Britain’s 
holdings of gold and convertible currencies—which even With 
this support fell by £53 million. During the first nine months 
of the year alone the increase in the overseas sterling area’s 
sterling balances on this account amounted to some £145 
million ($420 million). And this build-up must have con¬ 
tinued during the past four months as well; without it Britain's 
reserves surely would have fallen in January. 

The striking strength of external payments in the overseas 
sterling countries last year reflected a general swing in inter¬ 
national payments in favour of the primary producers. As a 
group these countries apparently increased their reserves by 
almost $1,500 million—their largest gain since the Korean 
war. As always, the more highly developed of the primary 
producers and the oil-producing states chalked up the largest 
individual gains, but even the traditional “ have nots ” of 
the world increased their reserves, by about $500 million. 
Buoyant demand in the industrial economies pulled up the 
world prices of many major primary products and imports 
from the primary producers rose faster than during the last 
concentrated phase of world expansion, in 1960- The indus¬ 
trial countries also increased their exports to the primary 
producers but, thanks in part to a one per cent fall in the 
prices of manufactures, the rise was relatively sluggish. As 
a result, the primary producers had one of their best trading 
years since the war, although they still spent far more on 
imports and services than they earned on exports. Increases 
in gold production and bigger inflows of aid and private invest¬ 
ment also helped. The whole of the improvement in the 
payments position of the outer sterling countries apparently 
came from a larger inflow of capital. 

There is every reason to expect the primary producers to 
do very well again in 1964. Output in the major industrial 
countries is expected to rise at least as much as it did last year 
so that the demand for raw materials should continue to be 
strong, and last year’s poor harvests in Europe as well as in 
communist countries should underpin demand for wheat and 
other foodstuffs. The overseas sterling countries are particu¬ 
larly well placed. Shortages of supplies of sugar and wheat 
in other primary producing areas are in their favour, and 
demand is especially buoyant for other commodities—tin, 
wool and cocoa—of which they are the major suppliers. 

On the other hand, imports into the sterling area are also 
likely to rise strongly. The less developed countries are likely 
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to spend the bulk of 
their increased export 
receipts on higher 
imports as they 
indeed did last year. 
India was alone 
among the poorer 
African and Asian 
countries in the ster¬ 
ling area in putting 
much into die reserve 
stock in 1963. The 
really sizeable gains 
were chalked up by 
the more advanced 
countries. Australia 
accounted for fully 
two-thirds of the 
entire increase in 
reserves of the outer 
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countries ” include Israel, Australia, New 
Zealand, Ireland and South Africa; “ less 
developed ” include Spain, Portugal, Jugo¬ 
slavia, Greece and Turkey. 


sterling countries, and South Africa for another sixth. 
But this year these countries ate likely to spend some 
of their accrued earnings ; imports are likely to increase 
particularly rapidly, as both these countries are entering 
much the same phase of the business cycle as Britain. 

Since payments on profits and shipping are also likely to 
rise, the current account of the overseas sterling area as a 
whole will probably deteriorate this year. However, the 
weakening on this account is not expected to be Large and 
should be more than offset by a further increase in net receipts 
on long-term capital account. The slashing of this year’s aid 
appropriation by the American Congress should not have 
much impact on aid receipts this year. At the same time, the 
strong payments position and rapid growth of the advanced 
countries of the sterling area may well attract some further rise 
in private investment from overseas. On balance then the 
overseas sterling area could enjoy a net monetary surplus 
in 1964 almost as large as last year’s. 


H ow much this- will help sterling depends on two things. 

One is the extent to which the overseas sterling coun¬ 
tries use their net earnings to build up their own reserves of 
gold and non-sterling currencies. During each of the past 
three years the increase in their local reserves has apparently 
held steady; and as yet there seems little reason to expect any 
sharp change in this pattern in 1964. The other big question 
is the extent to which the net surplus of the overseas sterling 
countries will again reflect transactions with the non-sterling 
world. The boost to sterling will not be so great as it was 
last year if these countries send a bigger share of their exports 
to Britain but take a larger proportion of their increased 
imports from Britain's competitors. 

Britain’s imports from the overseas sterling countries are 
bound to rise strongly again this year, under the impetus of 
renewed stockholding here. On the other hand, it may be 
over-optimistic to assume, as some observers still do, that 
Britain’s exports to overseas sterling countries will even keep 
pace with the prospective strong rise in their imports, 'this 
is a hope that has been disappointed too often in the past. 
Certainly under very similar circumstances in i960 the 
expected benefits did not materialise. Although Britain’s 


exports to the overseas sterling countries did go np slightly 
in absolute terms, their share in the market dropped very 
sharply—in fact, Britain lost 5 per cent of the market in 
manufactures that year True, in i960 the margin of 
preference afforded to British goods had just come down 
significantly. 

Nevertheless, the gradual erosion of Britain’s share in the 
imports of the overseas sterling area could still have some way 
to go—not so much through any lack of Britain’s competitive¬ 
ness as through longer term forces arising from the loosening 
of political ties and changing trade patterns in the area. More¬ 
over, there has been a disconcerting tendency for Britain’s 
share in these markets to fall the faster when the area’s imports 
are rising most strongly. This has been true in Australia, 
Britain’s largest single customer. So the increase in Britain’s 
exports to the overseas sterling area in the months to come 
may once again be rather slower and smaller than is widely 
hoped. This does not mean that sterling will not benefit from 
the overseas sterling area’s continuing surplus with the non- 
sterling area. It does mean that the help may be rather less 
than it was last year. 


OT&e Cconomfet 

FEBRUARY 27, 1864 


THE CURRENCY THEORY 

jrflr Sir,—I hope you will allow me to add a few more words 
■ If to some excellent remarks on currency which were made 

□I in the ECONOMIST of last week. . . . You have 

stated, with admirable discernment, one of the cardinal truths 
which careful intelligence has deduced from facts. “ We now 
know," you tell us, “ that the amount of the note circulation was 
a trivial, unimportant, and almost an accidental phenomenon.” 
Had you left out the word “ almost,” the declaration would 
have been perfect, as instructive as it is profound. It puts an 
end to the celebrated theory of the circulation. Let us devoutly 
hope that it may be decently buried, and never reappear to 
torment the world with its delusions. The theory’s delight was 
to lay cmphuLic stress on the circulation of bank notes: to claim 
for them, or for coin, special and powerful effects on the value 
of commodities and the condition of the money market: to 
separate them, by an inherent distinction of indicue and essence, 
from cheques and bills, and all other instruments of exchange: 
and to record the minutest fluctuations in their numbers, as 
infallible beacons for traders in estimating the future of the 
money market. You show us, with the truest precision, that all 
rhis is pure fiction, and that the issue of some millions of addi¬ 
tional notes can have no effect in depreciating either gold or the 
currency. In this way we reach the fundamental truth that 
coin, bank notes, cheques, bills of exchange, and the like, are all 
equally instruments of exchange for the transfer of property from 
one owner to another, and that the several amounts of each 
of these instruments respectively which circulate about the 
country are determined aoldy and entirely by the wants and 
convenience of the public. . . . But there is another 
ghimara which you have exposed. . . . You quote the words 
of the great inventor of the doctrine, Lord Overstone: no 
authority can be more imposing, Reflecting minds have 
found . . . that a further regulation ... . is necessary, 
which shall be sufficient tQ preserve the notes at «H times pre¬ 
cisely at that amount which the metallic currency would be.” 
. , , The vaunted formula has not a particle of meaning 
which will bear an instant's examination, If it pretends that notes 
ever were or ever will be employed in exactly the same numbers 
is coin; and if it asserts merely that notes ought to have the 
same quality as coin, ought to be of equal value as coin.fo circula¬ 
tion, it become* a very ordinary and commonplace statement, 
and the pure science of currency need not have been plagued 
with a sonorous dictum,- which seemed to ba charged with 
recondite meaning, ancLaftpr all, contained only one of the 
commonest rudiments of the science.—J remain, Sir, yours, dec., 

BQNAMY PjRICE. 
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BANK RATE 


What Curb on Lending? 


D omestic and international factors 
Tanked more or less equally in official 
glosses on Thursday’s Bank rate increase ; 
and, unprecedentedly, a coincidental 
official statement was made in Washington, 
making it clear that the London move will 
cause no international frictions. The United 
States realistically secs the increase not as 
a disturbing element in the international 
money market but basically as a stabilising 
move to counter a flow of funds that had 
already started. 

In the domestic economy, the higher 
Bank rate is seen as a help in reducing the 
pace of expansion from the present 6 per 
cent to a manageable 4 per cent; specific¬ 
ally, it should help restrain the heavy 
rebuilding of stocks. Not all interest rates 
will rise in line—the Halifax building 
society is actually in the process of cutting 
its mortgage rate, and the Treasury bill rate 
is expected to rise by only } per cent to, say, 
4i per cent, since it has been kept 
unusually close to Bank rate. The London 
clearing banks are apparently raising their 
advances and deposit rates by the straight 
one per cent : the opportunity to move to 
a more flexible structure may therefore have 
been missed. 

The banks now, moreover, face the pros¬ 
pect of renewed pressure on their lending. 

LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
FEBRUARY 19, 1964 

Changes on 


Gross deposits. 

Net deposits' 1 . 

£mn. 

8.191 

7.602 


Month 

£mn. 

-289 

-261 

Year 
£mn. 
+ 511 
+ 429 

Liquid assets. 

2.450 

-347 

+ 29 

Cash. 

654 

8 0 

- 27 

+ 32 

Call money. 

704 

8-6 

- 98 

- 46 

Treasury bills. 

767 

9-4 

-234 

- 1 

Other bills and 
liquid credits ... 

325 

4 0 

+ 13 

+ 44 

Risk Assets 

Gilt-edged. 

Mil 

13 6 

- 64 

- 45 

Other market in¬ 
vestments . 

118 

14 

-0 3 

+ 4-7 

Advances*. 

4,169 

50-9 

+ 162 

+ 436 

(To State Boards) 

78 

... 

+ 6 

- 9 


* Excluding all items in transit except ratio of 
advances to deposits ; all ratios are of gross deposits. 


Ironically, this comes at tht very moment 
that an expansion of hank lending seemed 
at last to be catching up with the expansion 
in the economy—however timely some 
bankers believe the present rise in Bank rate 
to be. After rising unspectacularly for some 
months, advances of the eleven clearing 
banks in the latest monthly period increased 
by £156 million after excluding items in 
transit and a slight increase in lending to 
nationalised industries. The increase, 
scarcely a surprise in view of the large 
drawings that must have helped finance 


January's massive imports, is second only 
to the £165 million gain recorded just a 
year earlier during the great freeze-up, but 
the total of advances then outstanding was 
£445 million less than now. Moreover, 
the tax flows into the Exchequer have 
been about £55 million less in the past 
month than in the corresponding 1963 
period so that the underlying increase may 
have been larger than the £80 million esti¬ 
mated by the official seasonal adjusters a 
year ago. 

The latest expansion of lending, despite a 
big decline of £64 million in investments, 
caused the banks’ average liquidity ratio to 
fall below 30 per cent for the first time since 
this floor was lowered last October to its 
present level of 28 per cent. The ratio now, 
at 29.9 per cent, remains however almost 
two full points above the present floor 
compared with a ii-point cushion which 
existed over the 30 per cent minimum a 
year ago. There seems to be no thought at 
present of reimposing this 30 per cent. If 
the authorities were to decide later that 
some leverage on advances were necessary, 
they would more probably make a renewed 
call for special deposits on the fulcrum of 
28 per cent liquidity. 

TRADE FIGURES 

Mystery Deepens 

P UBLICATION of the detailed trade figures 
on Wednesday only made it harder to 
understand the sharp drop in Britain's ex¬ 
ports in January. To be told that a decline 
in shipments to Germany was partly to 
blame was no surprise—most countries 
have been losing out on exports to Ger¬ 
many in recent months, especially suppliers 
of capital goods. But it was completely 
mystifying to learn that exports also fell 
to Italy and France, where continuing in- 
^guonary pressures sfiould have swollen 
imports still further. The decline in expons 
to France was relatively moderate, but sales 
to Italy apparently dropped as sharply as 
those to Germany. 

Over the three months November- 
January, Britain’s exports to the common 
market countries on a seasonally-adjusted 
basis were down 8 per cent -compared with 
the previous three months. And exports 
did not do particularly well elsewhere. 
While exports to the countries of the 
European Free Trade Association rose 
some 5 per cent over the period^ the rise 
to the rest of Europe was very modest. In 
North America, a continued increase in ex¬ 
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ports to the United States was offset by a 
small decline in shipments to Canada. 
Moreover, Britain’s exports to the overseas 
sterling area, which had been growing only 
slowly after a sharp rise in early 1963, were 
again disappointing. 

Part of the fall in exports over recent 
months has reflected the decline in what 
are really re-exports, of processed sugar 
and refined oil. More disturbing, the 
earlier steady growth in Britain’s sales of 
manufactures abroad has also petered out 
in recent months. And in January there 
were falls all along the line; exports of 
machinery and transport equipment—which 
account for over 40 per cent of Britain’s 
total sales abroad-—dropped a resounding 
14 per cent. It is difficult again to account 
for this. The Board of Trade prefers to 
call the levelling-out over the past three 
months as a whole a “ pause.” The Board 
points out that export orders are very high 
—but this has sometimes been misleading. 

The rise in imports is more easily ex¬ 
plained. As was expected in the wake of 
an upturn in stocks, imports of industrial 
materials have continued to rise. In Novem- 
ber-January they were 9 per cent higher 
than in the previous three months, and part 
of the increase reflected hedge buying of 
steel during the strike at Port Talbot. The 
main increase last month was in imports 
of semi-manufactures. The upturn in fixed 
investment in British industry also showed 
up. Imports of finished manufactures in 
January were up 8 per cent over December 
and, while some of this reflected unusually 
high imports of ships, most of the rise was 
in imports of machinery. The other major 
increase last month was in imports of food¬ 
stuffs. 


BOAC-CUNARP 

The Heart of the 
Agreement 

C opies have begun to circulate un¬ 
officially of the agreement signed 
nearly two years ago between the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation and Cunard, 
which the Minister of Aviation refused to 
publish earlier this month on the grounds 
that BOAC would not allow him to do $0. 
In this case, it seems very much in the 
public interest that he should over-ride 
BOAC’s inhibitions about publication. The 
deal between the corporation and Cunard 
had always seemed odd; some as yet un¬ 
published details make it look odder still, 
and could bear with an official explana- 
tiop. 

In June, 1962, BOAC hived off a third 
of its operations, covering its North Atlantic 
services with the exception of Canada, to a 
£30 million holding company formed jointly 
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with Cunard in the proportion of two-thirds, 
BOAC; one-third, Cunard. The North 
Atlantic is one of the few routes in the 
world on which all airlihes can expect to 
make a profit and those based, like BOAC, 
in Western Europe are accustomed to use 
these profits to off-set losses made in other 
regions. The agreement with Cunard seems 
to have been,drafted with the express object 
of seeing that regardless of what happened 
to the rump of BOAC, the North Atlantic 
services now flying under the BOAC- 
Cunard flag would continue to make 
profits. 

When the formation of BOAC-Cunard 
was announced, it was stated that BOAC, as 
part of its £20 million investment, was 
transferring eight big jets to the holding 
company, while Cunard contributed two. 
What was not made public were those 
clauses in the agreement which expressly 
provided for the holding company to sell all 
ten aircraft back to BOAC. The reason for 
doing this is a simple one ; instead of own¬ 
ing aircraft, BOAC-Cunard hires whatever 
capacity it needs from the corporation, and 
pays for it according to a technical costing 
formula that expressly protects BOAC- 
Cunard from losses that the corporation 
might make on other routes. In return for 
the not-too-arduous condition that it never 
asks for less capacity than that represented 
by the ten original jets, BOAC-Cunard is 
able to hire precisely what aircraft it thinks 
will meet the traffic on offer and any prob¬ 
lems of surplus capacity are strictly a cor¬ 
poration headache. This is a cast-iron, 
copper-bottomed formula for profit on what 
was already a highly profitable route. When 
BOAC was in a wretched muddle, as it was 
when the partnership with Cunard was 
struck, there may have been good reason for 
BOAC’s managers wishing to hive off their 
one profitable limb and isolate it so far as 
they could from what they must have known 
was impending financial chaos. But now 
that a new management hays a specific brief 
to make the corporation pay, does any 
arrangement apparently weighed so heavily 
in favour of BOAC-Cunard still have 
uses ? 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 
COLOUR TELEVISION 

Patent Renewed 

W hile Mr Bevins was telling the House 
of Commons that a decision on a 
British colour television service will be made 
soon, Mr Justice Lloyd-Jacob was extending 
for years what could be one of the key 
patents covering such a service. This patent, 
the first to describe a compatible colour TV 
system—-one where colour transmissions can 
be received by monochrome sets—was 
applied for in 1938 by M. Georges Valensi, 
then working for the French Post Office, 
and he granted a British licence to Elec¬ 
tric and Musical Industries. After being 
extended for nine years because the war 
prevented development, the present exten¬ 
sion has been granted on grounds of inade¬ 
quate remuneration (the usual limit for such 
an extension is five years ; this, the judge 
held, was an exceptional case). The Ameri¬ 
can rights were bought by the Radio Cor¬ 
poration of America in 1954, where the 
system used is covered by the patent. But 
even if the American system is not chosen 
for use in Britain the patent might well be 
held to cover it, being the basic patent on 
compatible systems. The extension may 
bring M. Valensi and EMI the profits that 
have so far eluded them. 

DEFENCE ORDERS 

What a Relief! 

D efence orders announced during this 
week’s debate have lifted a load of 
uncertainty from the defence, and particu¬ 
larly the aircraft industries. No tears are 
likely to be shed in Hawker Siddeley, for 
example, because the Navy is now to get 
an American aircraft instead of a joint- 
service version of Hawker Siddeley’s ver¬ 
tical take-off P.1154. What worried the 
company was the way that the P.1154 stayed 
on ice so long as the two services quarrelled 
over the best method of getting a quart 
into a pint pot. Now that the Navy gets 


its Phantoms, Hawker Siddeley gets the go- 
ahead on the P.i 154. . 

The other company with reason to throw 
up its hat is Rolls-Royce. Its engines haye 
been out of favour while one key contract 
after another went to the aggressive new¬ 
comer, Bristol Siddeley*—first for the V- 
bombers, then for the supersonic TSR 2 
and Concord, finally for the P.1154. Now 
Mr Thomeycroft is giving Rolls-Royce two 
separate orders ; that for engines for the 
Navy’s Phantoms is not much of a plum, but 
it does mean more work. The contract for 
engines for the Hawker Siddeley short take¬ 
off freighter which the RAF had already 
opted to buy, comes into quite a different 
class. The aircraft was designed around 
Bristol Siddeley vertical take-off engines, 
which might have been the natural choice 
under normal circumstances. But the cir¬ 
cumstances were not normal; if the con¬ 
tract went to Rolls-Royce it would give the 
company a chance to get back into the ver¬ 
tical take-off field, it would also allow Rolls- 
Royce to develop its Medway engine. The 
Medway engine, in its turn, could permit 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
to re-engine its VC 10 aitliners and Improve 
their present cripplingly high operating 
costs. These wheels within wheels make 
Rolls-Royce’s Medway order a key part 
of the Government’s strategy for the aircraft 
industry; under the circumstances, no one 
would say that it was the wrong decision. 

DANK RETURN 

Who’s Fooling Whom f 

T his week’s issue of The Economist 
marks a break with the tradition of 
120 years; readers will search in vain for 
reproduction of the Bank of England 
weekly return. Or perhaps they will not. 
The omission, which would have been un¬ 
thinkable to earlier generations—as recently 
as 1934 each issue of The Economist 
opened with discussion of the Bank return 
and the London money market—is unlikely 
to be missed by any except the most form- 
bound traditionalists now. In the money 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

Percentage change from : 


Month 

Index 
1*58--100 

Previous 

month 

Three 
months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

ENGINEERING ORDERS . . 

~ # » , - , Industrial 

Record levels at the end of last year production * 

in both home and export engineering employment 19 

order books. Presumably affected by ,, productivity* 

the Christmas break, however, new w«T r.t«T(w.ekly) 

orders for the home market barely Retail prices' 

exceeded deliveries in December. Export prices 

» , Export trade * 

Recovery in engineering last year was Retail trade * 

to the extent of increases over 1962 Ent’g, orders on handt 
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*8 7 
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it. 
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+6 

+2 
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+5 
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+5 
+1 
+3 

+16 
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+ 9 . 

—33 1 

+4-5 
+ 1* 

+3 
+ 13 
+5 

_+11_' 

Of 18 per cent in new home orders * Seasonally adjusted. Unemployment indicator 1 

and 10 per cent in new export orders. refers to numbers wholly unemployed , excluding 

school-leavers. Total unemployment level in 

February running at an annual rate of 1 *9 per cent. 

Indicators of export and rerail trade reflect movements 
in volume terms, i,e. t in , value at constant prices. 
t End of period.' 
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market itself its significance ha* been over¬ 
taken by quite different indicator!—which 
are collated in a new form on page 846, 
together with the two items in the Bank 
return that do still mean something, Bank 
discounts and advances and the note cir¬ 
culation (though here we shrink before 
the ghost of Mr Bonamy Price, whose 
devastating fulminations against the cur¬ 
rency theory are reproduced on the 
previous page). 

Might it not be time for the Bank of 
England to follow suit? Admittedly, one 
can no longer realistically accuse the Bank 
of hiding behind this outdated form to 
keep back more relevant information: in 
the past few years the flow of financial 
statistics has improved tremendously. Pub¬ 
lication of the Bank return, under the 
hallowed statutory procedure, may in these 
circumstances be regarded as a harmless 
supplement to which no one can take 
objection. The trouble is that some people 
do still take it seriously. It can mislead 
policy makers, and it does mislead students 
and foreigners. Thus it is presented each 
week to the Bank of England Court—and 
five years ago the Radcliffe committee was 
told that it actually formed a framework 
for discussion. (In the same kind of way 
the Exchequer accounts, another outmoded 
form of monetary indicator, arc still used, 
quite irrationally, in Treasury arguments 
about the shape of the budget.) But if most 
Treasury and Bank of England men arc 
now too sophisticated to be misled by the 
ancient accounting forms they so pains¬ 
takingly keep up, text-book wrjjera etc nOf. 
Thus unfortunate students of the British 
financial mechanism are forced to absorb 
and translate the meaningless mumbo- 
jumbo that its practitioners have long given 
up. Finally, foreign observers, even quite 
expert ones, retain the quaint idea that 
weekly financial accounts contain figures of 
some significance. One respected German 
financial fortnightly still publishes a com¬ 
parative table the gold reserves of central 
banks, in which beside the billions of its 
European counterparts the Bank of England 
figure appears as the Bank return at just 
£360,899. 

TRAVEL 
AGENTS 

Helping i 
Whom ? 


A private member’s hill providing for the 
compulsory registration of travel agents 
comes up for its second rending iu the House 
of Commons on Friday ; it is not a good bill. 
Complaints about service from travel agents 
are common, because the goods they sell are 



of the kind that have to he taken on trust 
until sampled, but the way to improve this 
is to encourage, not restrict, competition in 
the trade which does, unfortunately, seem 
to attract people short on business ability* 
But this is not going to be cured by insist¬ 
ing that all agents register, obey a code of 
conduct drawn up by a council appointed 
by the Board of Trade, and insure against 
possible bankruptcy. And to make the 
travel business a closed shop, which is what 
registration implies, hits the honest, capable 
amateur who gives a great deal of cheap 
pleasure to himself and his friends by 
arranging a holiday for them. Travel 
arrangements can be organised successfully 
from a back bed-sit.; the competition in¬ 
furiates established travel agents with 
sizeable overheads but this is no reason 
for banning it by rules about registra¬ 
tion. 

The agents who get into most difficulty 
seem to be medium-sized companies at a 
stage in growth where their overheads rise, 
because they have to advertise their tours 
on a national scale to attract enough book¬ 
ings, while their revenue may not be rising 
fast enough to keep pace with these out¬ 
goings. They have a harder time than the 
very big or the very small, and are propor¬ 
tionately anxious to see competition re¬ 
stricted in the industry. The rapid growth 
of the travel business in the last few years 
has led 10 a bunching of agencies at this 
medium size, handling around 3,000 holi¬ 
days^ year. big Srnl like Poly-Lunn 
handles over 100,600 holidays. 

Where legislation might be able to protect 
the traveller is on details like the amount of 
information included in an advertisement: 
a provision for insurance against failure to 
provide a planned tour, as suggested in the 
bill, would also be valuable if it could be 
so arranged as to be easily available to the 
. small or amateur agent. Only one agent 
apparently went bankrupt last year, so such 
a policy ought to be cheap. 

The Consumer Council has surprisingly 
taken the bill's second reading as the occa¬ 
sion for arguing that this competition in the 
travel track has become excessive, that the 
public is suffering as a result, and that there 
should be more control over the travel 
business than even the bill proposes. The 
council argues that competition forces 
agents to borrow from the banks in order 
to advertise holidays heavily in the winter. 
Later, it says, they may go bankrupt if they 
dp not get at many travellers as expectedj qt 
worse still, have their application for a 
licence refused by the Air Transport Licens¬ 
ing Board. Competition may lead them to 
paint too rosy a picture of the holiday 
offered ; to have poor liaison with hotel pro¬ 
prietors ; to overbook hotel rooms \ to de¬ 
mand large discounts from hotels, which 
offer poor service in return; and to charge 
for some features of the holiday as extras. 
All this seems prttty naive. Why should 
reducing competition end such abuses ? If 
life were easier for agents, those who have 
a tendency thkt way might be encouraged 
to exploit the public all the more. 
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MOTORS 

The Boom Continues 

C ar production reached a new record 
level in January, more than 37,000 1 
week, and saks on the British market were 
at 98,000, nearly 50 per cent higher than ir 
January last year. This is the most start 
ling evidence of the strength of the car boon 
to appear since last summer; demand hac 
seemed to be slowing down by the end ol 
last year, but even the difference betweer 
the weather last January and this canno 
explain 90 big a jump in sales which bring: 
those for last month to levels reached ir 
March, 1963, and March is usually a mud 
better month than January for the car dealer 
The prosperity of the industry docs noi 
spread w all firms. Rootes, which has beer 
holding “ Hillman Imp week ” to publicise 
its small car, appears to have been getting 
only half the sales for the Imp needed tc 
meet its production target of 3,000 a week 
half for export—foreign sales did not stari 
until the new year, so export prospects an 
still a little uncertain. Sales of Minis, too 
seem to have failed to share the boom 
they account for perhaps 11-12 per cent o: 
the market instead of the 15 per cent thei 
took a year ago. The cars selling best an 
one size bigger, like tfee BMC 1 iops and th 
VauxhaU Viva. Car huyfiH in an affiuen 
society seem to feel the baby car present: 
the wrong image to their neighbours. Th: 
demand for cheap cars is met mostly by usee 
ones. There are plenty of used Minis avail 
able, so perhaps it is inevitable that dcmanc 
for new ones should decline. 


SITE VALUE RATING 

Golfers' Nightmare 

B urdened as he is with the problem 0 
trying to maintain up-to-date property 
valuations without producing bitter crie 
of u hardship ” from domestic ratepayers 
the Minister of Housing and Local Govern 
ment should now be reading with som< 
eagerness the results* f the pilot survey 
on site value rating in Whitstablc under 
taken by the Rating and Valuation Asso 
ciation. The hullabaloo that followed th: 
196$ rating revaluation persuaded th< 
Governing to retreat first behind tfa 
Allen committee, set up to examine th< 
impact of rates on different income group 
and then to introduce the Rating (Intcrip 
Relief) Bill. The Special appeal of th 
report for the minister Is that site Vaju 
rating seems to hold otlt the possibility 0 
a substantial redistribution of the rati 
burden in favour of the domestic ratepaye 
—though it would make other politicall; 
vocal ratepayers more irate still. 

The basis of site value raring is the valu 
ation of the site alone, as if cleared of al 
buildings, but still served by existihi 

* Rating of Site Values, Rating and Valuatio 

Association.. ' .. 
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services. The valuation of the site is on the 
basis of its most lucrative development 
possible within the limits imposed by the 
Town and Country Planning Act. Under 
the present system both buildings and site 
are assessed at existing use value; the 
dilapidated drill hall next to the fifteen 
storey office block pays a good deal less 
than the office block in rates. The great 
attraction of site value rating for the 
theorists is that it actively encourages full 
development of a site while the present 
system may actually place a premium on 
patching up existing buildings. 

The surprise of the Whitstable survey 
was that the site valuation was remarkably 
close, at £642,250, to the existing rateable 
value of the area of £724,100. Previously 
it had often been supposed that the site 
value system would produce such low 
valuation figures that poundages would 
necessarily be enormous thereby causing 
injustices in the incidence of the tax. A 
13 per cent rise in the poundage at 
Whitstable would have produced the same 
amount of revenue. Even allowing for this 
rise in the poundage the domestic rate¬ 
payers’ saving on houses would amount to 
just over 40 per cent, on bungalows to 43 
per cent, and on flats and maisonettes to 
almost 60 per cent. Equally, industrial and 
commercial property would also benefir 
from any switch to site rating ; the rate 
burden on factories, workshops and garages 
was halved, and that on shops and offices 
fell by 17 per cent 
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The shift in the rate burden is on to the 
owriers of undeveloped land. At present 
areas scheduled for industrial and residential 
development, caravan sites and holiday 
camps, golf courses and agricultural land 
account for 2 { per cent of Whitstable’s total 
rateable value: site value rating would 
increase this to one-third. The extreme 
examples of this switch are areas scheduled 
for future residential development with a 
present rateable value of £500 that becomes 
a site value rate of £81,000, and the town's 
golf courses with a rateable value that 
swings from £500 to £39,000. Golfers are 
clearly not going to be keen on site value 
rating. But the Government that faces the 
next rating revaluation in 1968 and the 
possibility of another outcry from domestic 
ratepayers, may well decide that the device, 
adjusted at the edges, is a useful supple¬ 
ment to existing sources of local finance. 

STEEL PLANT 

Finland Buys British 

T he £3.4 million order for steel plate 
rolling plant that Davy-A&hmore has 
won from Rautuurukki for its new works at 
Rahe in north Finland is relatively small, 
but in the depressed state of the British sup¬ 
pliers of heavy plant every little bit of work 
is welcome—and this order does represent 
more than 10 per cent of Davy-Ashmore’s 
turnover last year. It may also be increased 
to a total of £7 million by orders for elec- 
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meal equipment, for which Davy-Ashmore 
could be main contractor. Most of the steel 
wbrks is being supplied by Russia—the blast 
furnace, steel melting furnaces and a con¬ 
tinuous casting plant—and bids for the roll¬ 
ing plant came from France and Germany 
as well as Britain. Lazards has arranged 
long-term finance for the contract, under 
Export Credits Guarantee Department 
cover: the element of the contract that can¬ 
not be so covered will be financed by a ster¬ 
ling loan on the London market, which will 
have a Finnish government guarantee. 

IRON CASTINGS 

Heavy End Rises 

O utput of iron castings is a good guide 
to activity in the capital goods indus¬ 
tries: that it rose progressively last year, 
until it showed an increase of 9 per cent 
by the last quaver, helps to confirm the 
impression that recovery was spreading to 
these industries by the end of the year. The 
most significant change was in the quantity 
of castings supplied to the engineering in¬ 
dustries, which rose in the last quarter - if 
only by 0.5 per cent—after staying below 
the 1962 level for the first nine months. 
Coming after the failure of the mechanical 
engineering industries to show any increase 
in output last year, this suggests that engi¬ 
neering production should begin to improve 
soon—there is a considerable time lag be¬ 
tween the supply of castings to a firm and 
their incorporation into a finished product. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY BONDS 

364 Plus One 

M ore than thirty years is a long time for a market to go 
without anything really new happening ; add to this the 
fact that the more vocal members of that market had for some 
time been complaining of the poor range of goods tlwy were able 
to offer, and the discount market’s evident pleasure at Manchester 
Corporation’s new negotiable one-year bonds is easily understand¬ 
able. But the behind-the-scenes doubts shown by the Bank of 
England and the Treasury are equally understandable. This could 
be the birth of a brand new local authority capital market on 
the very edge of the short-term market, on which an upper limit 
to borrowing has so recently been placed. 

Manchester has, with the help of S. G. Warburg, the London 
merchant bank, made use of the powers granted under a local act to 
issue negotiable bonds for a period of less than five years. The 
idea has been to tailor an instrument that would appeal to the 
discount market and in which the houses could create a market. 
This was done firstly by giving the bonds “ same day negotiability ” 
on a par with gilt-edged securities so that they could change hands 
within a matter of hours. Secondly, the one-year bond fits neatly 
into a gap in the discount market’s range of short-term securities. 
The market can offer Treasury and commercial bills with a maxi¬ 
mum period of 90 days to run and then often nothing until the 
next but one short bond to mature, which at present is as far away 
as eighteen months. The efforts of the authorities to buy in the 
shortest bond on the market prior to maturity usually pushes the 
price to a level at which the discount houses cannot afford to hold 
them. If this scheme gets off the ground the discount market will 
be able to offer a complete range of maturities up to one year. 

The first issue 6f >£500,000 at 4} per cent was made on Wednes¬ 


day and Warburg placed the bonds with Union Discount and 
Jessel Toynbee. The Bank of England gave its approval to this 
first issue, but to the first issue only ; it looks on the whole affair 
very much as a pilot scheme. The bonds will not be eligible 
for rediscount at the Bank ; but this need not limit the market 
seriously. Discount market borrowing from the Bank is never more 
than marginal. However, the Bank of England’s attitude may in¬ 
fluence the clearing banks in their approach to the bonds. Both 
the Union Discount and Jessel Toynbee have been able to place 
some of the bonds with the banks as security for call money loans. 
Some banks, however, are still holding back, but since they are 
prepared to take as security commercial bills that are not rediscount- 
able at the Bank their attitude hardly seems logical. 

Equally important is whether or not the commercial banks are 
prepared to purchase the bonds for their own account. The Bank 
of England has apparently made it plain that it is prepared to 
contemplate this scheme only so long as the discount market is 
a jobber in the bonds and does not become the holder of very large 
unsaleable portfolios. In fact, there seems no reason why the 
market should not become very active. The banks will probably not 
want to take up the bonds until their life approaches that of a 
Treasury bill—even then would the bonds rank as liquid assets ?— 
but on the present yield of ,4] per cent there should be plenty of 
industrial and commercial firms prepared to take them up. 

The attraction of the bonds for the local authority fe that negoti¬ 
ability allows borrowing at a rate lower than that for 364 days 
—at present 5 per cent—and that the one-year period is exactly 
one day outside the Government’s new restrictions on short-term 
borrowing by local authorities that come into operation in April 
This in turn accounts for the frown on the Treasury’s face 
especially since, while at the moment only Manchester and Berkshire 
County Council have the power to issue these bonds, new legis¬ 
lation will soon extend this power to all local authorities. 
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ITALY 

Government Acts 


Home 

I taly’s first batch of serious anti-inflation 
measures took effect by decree at mid¬ 
night on febtiifcy 24*#/25th. They con¬ 
sist of an increase in the tax on petrol and 
fuel oils, an entirely new purchase tax on: 
cars and motor-propelled pleasure boats 
and a reform of the dividends tax. Instead 
of the old 15 per cent withholding tax, 
shareholders now have the choice of a 
5 per cent withholding tax and, as before, 
declaring their securities to the inland 
revenue; or being liable to a 30 per cent 
withholding tax on their dividends with 
no further questions asked. The assump¬ 
tion is that large shareholders will plump 
for the alternative of keeping their port¬ 
folios secret. But most drastic of ail are 
proposals to restrict hire-purchase sales by 
fixing minimum down-payments, at 30 per 
cent and limiting instalment periods to 12 
months, though household goods costing 
less than 70,000 lire (£40) would be 
exempt; in view of its social significance, 
however, this proposal will probably 
require parliamentary approval before 
becoming law. 

The additional petrol tax amounts to 14 
lire a litre (about 9d. a gallon) for both 
grades, which rise from 96 to no lire for 

! >lain and from 106 to 120 for super 
roughly 6s. a gallon). Foreign tourists 
with coupons will be exempted from the 
increase. Tax will now absorb three- 
quarters of the pump price of petrol (con¬ 
siderably more than m Britain) and the 
yield from the addition, if consumption 
remains constant, should be £60 million. 

Italians were less prepared to see a pur¬ 
chase tax applied even to cheap cars. The 
new tax is calculated on the basis of size 
and cylinder capacity and works out at 
about 7 per cent for the Fiat 500, rising 
to 11.6 per cent for the Alfa Romeo 
Giulietta. The maximum is 15 per cent. 
The tax, which should yield isome £40 
million, will surely make Italians think 
twice before buying a new car and should 
check imports, which at £130 million in 
1963 weigh heavily on the trade balance. 

Criticism has been centred mainly on the 
new dividends tax. Italy is among the 
countries where shares need not be 
registered in the name of the holder. For 
years the socialists have protested against 
this hiding of capital ownership. In 
December* J#2, they welcomed the 
reform which put a 15 per cent with¬ 
holding tax On dividends which had to be 
accounted for in the declaration of income. 
Theyiconsidered this a first step towards 


nominal registration. This tax, the hated 
cedolare , was doubtless one cause-^-or 
excuse—for the flight of Italian capital over 
the border. The concession is intended to 
restore the flow of private savings to the 
investment market, but the socialists do 
not think this a vital issue. Signor 
Giolitti, the socialist budget minister, tried 
hard to persuade the cabinet not to alter the 
cedolare , but the argument in favour of 
‘ restoring confidence” prevailed. This 
capitulation has had an almost traumatic 
effect upon the socialists, and Signor Nenni 
had to threaten to resign the vice¬ 
premiership before he could make the party 
directorate accept the government compro¬ 
mise. 

The new hire-purchase restrictions have 
yet to be formally decreed. Some ministers 
are said to be Uneasy about the effects of 
a drastic restriction of credit not only to 
retailers, amongst whom it is bound to 
cause a holocaust (Italians say theirs is a 
republic founded upon promissory notes), 
but on production and consequently on em¬ 
ployment. Blame is now being put, among 
others by Signor Merzagora, the president 
of the senate and the second authority in 
the state, upon the policy pursued by the 
Bank of Italy, which has switched over from 
a too liberal credit policy responsible for 
“ bloating investments out of all measure ” 
to a “drastic and indiscriminate restric¬ 
tion.” Reproach is perhaps unfairly aimed 
at the governor of the Bank of Italy, whose 
technical decisions were indispensable to 
fill the void created by the lack of political 
decision for so long. 


Stock Market Reacts 

Milan 

t is still too early to identify the tangible 
results of these measures on stock mar¬ 
kets. But their cumulative effect coupled 
with the forthcoming new season of com¬ 
pany results hold out the prospect of new 
firmness in share prices. Tne main boost to 
the stock market 1$ expected to come from 
the changes in the cedolare . The immedi¬ 
ate effect of the government announcement 
came on Monday with the covering of bear 
positions and some selective buying raised 
share prices often by 10 per cent or more. 
But by Wednesday the recovery had for the 
moment petered out in the face of heavy 
profit taking by investors uncertain of the 
longer-term impact of the measures.^ 

The next few weeks will be decisive; 
a new stock exchange account will open 
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and many company reports will be pub¬ 
lished. Thereafter the probable firmer tone 
will be reinforced by legislation reducing 
transfer duty on both shares and bonds, 
and possibly in the early summer of new 
legislation to pave the way for the setting 
up of open-ended investment trusts. 


WESTERN ECONOMIES 

Confrontation at QECD 

Paris 

alance of payments questions have for 
three days been under high level dis¬ 
cussion at the Chateau de la Muette: on 
Monday and Tuesday within the Econ* 
omic Policy Committee of OECD, the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, and on Wednesday 
within its working party three, which 
comprises the organisation’s ten major 
members and is broadly co-terminous with 
the “ Gub of Ten ” formed in Paris as 
an inner nucleus of the International 
Monetary Fund. The OECD experts 
presented fresh figures to the government 
representatives. According to their calcu¬ 
lations, two countries will this year ex¬ 
perience an improvement in their basic 
balance of payments : the United States, 
which will reduce its net deficit on regular 
transactions from $3 billion to $2 billion ; 
and Germany, which will increase its sur¬ 
plus from $1.1 billion to $1.3 billion'. 
Conversely, Britain’s basic deficit, accord¬ 
ing to the OECD estimates, will motim 
from $ioo million to only $400 million. 

These forecasts, which were quite widely 
disputed, enlivened the discussions and 
provided most delegates with opportunities 
to demonstrate their own point of view. Air 
Heller, economic adviser to the President 
of the United States, stressed the recovery 
in the , American balance and did not show 
himself excessively perturbed over threats 
of recession in Europe i “ We are hot 
asking the Europeans to sustain an ihfta- 
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AGAIN PAN AM CUTS 
TRANSATLANTIC CARGO RATES* 


SAVE 5 37% 

|ii calculating and 
duplicating machines 

-From London to Mow York 


QftUUtt NiW Rate You Save 


40 Kilo* 
100 Kilo* 
ZOO KHoa 
600 Kilo* 


1M0 

MO 

30 

.60 


*1 io, 

.72 

.50 

.50 


Oammodity wift lower raltts un jd<1m>t an,I or call uiat- 
[t|g machlnm, carsli rogatory m.rhnios lm diiphcaiinn 
ddpnments, typewriters; and parts thereet. mil elwwlitvo 


stated 

tApphi 


tea In both directions. 


SAVE S 


52% 

on chemicals 

Between London and New York 

OidRate New Rate You Save 


4b Kilo* 

TOO KHo* 

200 Kilos 
300 Kilo* 
400 Kilns 
bOO Kilos 


61.90 

r.ao 
l. to 
l.(JO 
92 
.8b 


3> 91 

.86 

.HO 

HO 

.96 

.70 


21 % 

1 $% 


11“ 


idtty 4,c 

monity iJssMlirniiim which now imcIuiIhs cli»*mi(.dh, 
meihnnci, co r .meliis perfume) anJ plavics, etc. 
tApplies in belli (hr* lions. 


SAVE “ 60% 

on blankets 
and carpeting 

Between London and New York 

OidRate NewRatet You Save 


49 Klips 
100 Kilos 
200 Kilo?. 
300 Kilos 
400 Kilos 
600 Kilos 


1.10 

1 On 




.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

30 


60V', 

42% 

25*1 

19 % 

29% 


Coni modify >21% Nc-v ruihmuilitiM nrlrinri to ganuml 
teitlle cutHgor y Include Bed Mieets, pillowcases, blanketJ, 
fable linen, carpetini; 
t Applie*. in both d/fertiom. 


SAVE " 


21 % 

on compaters 

From London to New York 

Old Matt NewRatet You Save 


45 Kilo* $1.10 

200 Kilos .60 

500 Kltos .<,0 

1000 Kilos .60 

EA3TB0UND: 

500 Kilos .63 

1000 Kilos . 6-1 


$1.10 — 

.RO — 

.60 — 

.50 16% 


.60 

.50 


4% 

2 1 % 


Commodity ‘4,116 New low nlns on oloctionir (laid 
storage-process mg iiiw limes, digital anil analog com- 

r liters, individual units (hereof and pells thereof. 

Applies in both directions 


SAVE S 


53% 


o* machinery 

Between London and New York 

OidRate 1 New Rate 1 You Save 


45 Kilos 

$1.90 

$ 88 

53% 

100 Kilos 

1 ..10 

.7 7 

44% 

200 Kilos 

1 10 

.GJ 

4t% 

300 Kilos 

1 00 

.62 

38% 

400 Kilus 

.92 

.62 

52 , 0 

500 Kilos 

.85 

.57 

32% 

1000 Kilos 

-8b 

.62 

38% 

Commodity 74 m? 

New sponli, 

commodity classification 


for machines tor proressm.' rrietal teitilo, plu-.ti, woo<!, 
stone, leather lildi-s, food beverages metal band tool-, 
manufacturing 1 and roiistrurtton machinery, etc, etc 
tApplies in both directions. 


SAVE S tu/o 

on electrical appliances 


From London to New York 

OidRate New Rate 1 You Save 


4 5 Kilo*; 
100 Kiln*. 
;’()() Kilos 
300 Kilos 
500 Kilos 
1000 Kilos 


.88 

.7? 


.72 


S 88 
.7? 
.62 
.57 
.46 
.46 


3 H% 
409 ;. 
27% 
33% 
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Commodity -441b New 100 Kilo and 200 Kilo weialil 
In Pitk) plus rate reduction on automobile radius. du Inf ion 
marhmns Imaime aids, record), recording tape and wire, 
radio, TV, phonograph and sound recording sell, mrlud 
inic combinations limreof electrical apphancoK, not eJ\e- 
where slated and Paris thertiol 
t Applies in both duoetions 


SAVE to f U/O 

on automobile parts 

Between London and New York 

Old Rater New Rate i You Save 


45 Kilos 

$.75 

$ 75 

__ 

200 Kilos 

.75 

.45 

40% 

300 Kilos 

.70 

.45 

35 % 

500 Kilos 

.60 

.45 

25% 


Commodity 74204 New 200 Kilo weight break and lower 
rates on parts of automobiles, motorscooteis, inotoicyclra 
bicycles and agricultural machines 
tApplies In both directions 


SAVE u 34% 

on household goods 

Between London and New York 

OidRate’ New Rate> You Save 


500 Kilo* 
1000 Kilos 


$ 85 
.72 


$.56 

.!»0 


34% 

30% 


Commodity #9903 New weight break and new low rates on 
household goods ami peisonaJ elhicts 
t Applies m both directions 


•All rates effective April 1, 
subject to government approval 


PLUS MORE 
PAN AM SAVINGS!!! 

Synthetic stones. nv« up to 41 

Periodicals, Booklets 4 pamphlet* 

mvo up to 34% 

Sunglasses and mu<les.Utoup to 33fC 

Ornamental articles (plastic) 


oavoupto 41”: 


In addition, there are impressive savings on dormi ; ot 
other commodities not shown hero Cull Pan Arn lor 
information about your product 



’ New savings. New, lower weight 
breaks. New commodity classifications. 
Dramatic proof again of how Pan Am is 
rapidly closing the gap between Clipper 9 
Cargo rates and the cost for surface trans¬ 
portation. Shown above are London-New 
York rates in U. S. dollars. Comparable 
Pan Am transatlantic savings are yours 
from points throughout Europe. 

In fact, today almost anything a ship 
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can do for distribution, Pan Am can do ... 
and faster! With 77 Jets a week across the 
Atlantic, your shipment is always sure to 
get aboard ... and abroad ... for arrival 
the next day. And with Pan Am s giant Jet 
Freighters (each holds over 40 tons of 
cargo), you’re sure to find space for even 
the bulkiest shipments. 

For more detailed information, call your 
cargo agent or your local Pan Am office. 


WOMLPS LARGEST MR GJUtQO CAMBK t WORLD'S MOST EXPEMBVCfD MltllNC 
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don just so as to help us/’ he jocularly 
remarked. The British representatives ex¬ 
pressed their fears of a possible slackening 
of imports by the continent in consequence 
of too stringent an anti-inflationary policy. 

Nearly all were agreed in regretting the 
German Federal Republic’s renewed ac¬ 
cumulation of reserves, and in considering 
inadequate the measures taken by Italy to 
combat its marked overstrain. But the 
officials had not yet analysed the Con¬ 
sequences of the new Italian measures in 
detail, Germany’s case was discussed more 
fully: since no one contemplated another 
revaluation of the mark, suggestions were 
more concerned with the expansion of 
German investment abroad, as well as with 
restraining the flow of foreign capital 
to Germany. The Federal Republic may, 
indeed, take measures similar to those 
applied in Switzerland and France in order 
to discourage the influx of capital. The 
case of France also came under review, but 
since it is once again sustaining a trade 
deficit, it is no longer being reproached 
with the hoarding of dollars, but rather 
with the risk of inflationary contamination 
which it holds for its associates. In short, 
everyone in OECD has a tendency to see 
the mote in his neighbour’s economy and 
to ignore the beam in his own. 

KENNEDY ROUND 

Retreat But Not Rout 

Geneva 

T wo proposals which could possibly open 
the way to agreement between the 
common market and the United States in 
ihe running dispute over disparities have 
been presented to the tariff plan sub-com- 
miuee of GATT, the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, by Mr Michael Blu- 
menthal, the United States chief negotiator. 
The essence of the proposals themselves— 
which, if accepted, would greatly reduce the 
amount of trade subject to disparities treat¬ 
ment—and the way in which they have been 
framed, indicate that the United States has 
come very much closer to the EEC stand¬ 
point than appeared likely during earlier 
discussions. 

First on their list the Americans propose 
a “ cut-off ” formula whereby a disparity 
would be invoked only in those cases where 
the high-tariff country hac a duty of 40 per 
cent or more and the invoking country at 
least 10 percentage points lower, described 
as a 40:10 formida. Supplementary to this 
would be qualitative criteria by which no 
disparity could be invoked by a country 
which neither produces nor imports con¬ 
siderable quantities of the itcm in question. 
By their second proposal—and here the 
United States moves most conspicuously 
towards the EEC position—the Americans 
Would accept a disparities formula whereby 
the high tariff is at least double the low tariff, 
given a minimum difference of at least ten 
percentage points between the two tariffs. 
Again this contains a proviso for qualitative 
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criteria, namely safeguards for third coun¬ 
tries that are principal suppliers of an item. 
One cannot, however, jusdy speak of an 
American rout. If the original Kennedy 
round plan for an all-round 50 per cent cut 
has waned somewhat in the preparatory 
haggling, the United States should still 
succeed, if its proposals are accepted, in 
limiting the number of exceptions while 
incorporating the qualitative criteria so 
important to third countries, which the EEC 
has come increasingly to accept of late. 

In presenting two alternatives the United 
States has made it difficult for the EEC not 
to accept one of them, even though the 
qualitative criterion of the second proposal, 
whereby disparities treatment would not 
apply to a country which has high tariffs but 
also large imports of the item in question, 
was rejected by the EEC Council of 
Ministers last December. For it is this 
latter proposal that the EEC is more likely 
to accept. No doubt the Americans would 
prefer acceptance of their first proposal, the 
40:10 formula, already a considerable 
retreat from their original proposals last 
summer for an 80:10 solution. 


GERMAN BANKS 

Partners for Miinemaim 

Frankfurt 

UDOi.F munhmann, Germany’s thrust¬ 
ing financial entrepreneur, is once 
again hitting the headlines. He has now 
given up his majority interest in 
the Investitions- und Handdsbank in 
Frankfurt, which constituted the mainstay 
of his banking interests. The Bank 
fiir Gcmeinwirtschaft and the Hessische 
Landesbank-Girozentralc have each bought 
26 per cent of the share capital in the 
IHB, which totals DM 41 million. Herr 
Muncmann himself is to retain only a 
minority stake, said to amount to 26 per 
cent, while the rest of the share capital will 
remain in the hands of various owners. 

Miinemann has already worked in close 
co-operation with his new banking partners, 
especially with the trade union owned Bank 
fiir Gemcinwirtschaft, which took over the 
IHB’s temporary commitment at the time 
of the Stinnes insolvency. Frankfurt bank¬ 
ing circles now think that the Bank fiir 
Gemcinwirtschaft had already then obtained 
more influence in the IHB than was 
apparent to the world at large, and that its 
progress towards the summit group of Ger¬ 
man banks will probably have been further 
facilitated. Its volume of business in 1963 
has already increased considerably more 
than that of the three giant banks. But for 
the IHB, too, new possibilities emerge from 
these new dispositions. In particular, it is 
expected that its ties with the Hessische 
Landesbank and thereby with the Land 
government of Hessen will enablp it to par¬ 
ticipate in the financing of public contracts 
as well as improving its rediscount facili¬ 
ties. Herr Miinemaiin will continue to 
control several—though less significant— 
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banking interests, among them the Bau- und 
Handelsbank, Berlin/Koln and also—again 
in conjunction with the Bank fiir Gemein- 
wirtschaft—the Allgcmeine Hypotheken- 
bank, Koln. 


TIN 

Prices Still Rising 

H igh prices in metals market* are 
often short-lived and producers ate 
often unable to benefit because r&tric- 
tions on supply are the ittimqdi^e cause. 
Tin producers, hpweVer, ate in AH unUsually 
fortunate position at the momeht. Current 
World consumption of tin—amounting to a 
little over 170,000 tons per annum, exclud¬ 
ing Russia—is supplied from two main 
sources: new production, and disposals of 
amounts declared surplus to strategic 
requirements from the United States 
General Services Administration stockpile. 
Now that production is running behind con¬ 
sumption the GSA stockpile has been the 
key to market conditions ever since the 
International Tin Council’s buffer stock was 
exhausted last October. On an annual basis 
the size of the gap is probably in the region 
of 20,000 tons but it can at times develop 
to the equivalent of half as much again 
under pressure from consumers and specu¬ 
lators. So far the GSA has kept a fairly 
tight rein on releases, but the relative short¬ 
ness of the period over which its policy is 
known generates nervousness. The recent 
removal of restrictions on weekly releases 
had almost no effect because it still came 
within the limit, for the period ending 
March 31, of a total of 9,000 tons: with 
only some 2,500 tons of this left, total dis¬ 
posals to that date cannot therefore exceed 
the recent rate of 600 tons a week. 

American consumers who have run their 
stocks very low—a figure of j 5,000 tons has 
been mentioned—in the knowledge that a 
surplus equal to a year’s world consumption 
was on their doorstep, have pressed 
for measures which would ensure cheaper 
supplies. But the GSA is also under 
pressure from the producer countries, 
chiefly Malaysia, Bolivia, Indonesia, Thai¬ 
land, Nigeria and the Congo (through the 
International Tin Council) and has promised 
“ to take into account ” their difficulties. It 
is also under standing instructions from 
Congress to sell surplus metal as nearly as 
possible at ruling market prices. 

In the last analysis, since even the GSA 
cannot supply consumers for long, the de¬ 
cision is almost certain to be influenced by 
the shortfall in production. If GSA releases 
were to have the effect of lowering prices 
in the remainder of this year, we could look 
forward to even steeper rises in a year or 
two. Prices have risen steeply recently, 
touching £1,185 * ton at one stage this week. 

The present tight market situation 
could have developed earlier on the London 
market bad not the Steel Company of Wales 
strike applied the brake to actual consump¬ 
tion. A year ago, however, prices were 
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averaging only £852 per ton. More than 
one source has given a level of £1,200 as 
the minimum necessary to bring into pro¬ 
duction old mines and marginal deposits 
and enable the proving of much needed 
additional reserves to be carried forward. 
Tin is one of the world’s rarer metals, 
and with new applications being developed 
and consumption rising, the cost of ensur¬ 
ing supply will have to be paid, whether 
now or later. 


ANGLO-CANADIAN TRADE 

Mr Sharp’s Friendly 
Whip 

M r Mitchell Sharp, Canada’s 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
has been in London this week telling British 
exporters, who ought to know anyway, what 
a good market Canada is. The Minister has 
been described as the best intelligence in the 
Canadian Cabinet, and the liberalism of his 
economics is known across the world. This 
should be noted by some British exporters, 
who have been finding the Canadian market 
difficult and the behaviour of the Canadian 
customs administration obstructive. There 
are some arguments, good in parts, that the 
sixty-year old anti-dumping law, as inter¬ 
preted in modern times, has been working 
in a discriminating way against British 
exporters. It is obviously true that the 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar in 
the summer of 1962 and the import sur¬ 
charges that were then imposed for the best 
part of a year made the difficulties all the 
worse. But Mr Sharp’s message is that he 
wants no discrimination and that any proven 
justification for British complaints that 
emerges from a current re-examination of 
Canadian Customs procedures will be 
attended to. 

Not that this could be the whole explana¬ 
tion of the current disbalance of trade 
between the two countries. The Canadian 
law is probably not more restrictive than 
anybody else’s, and the problem stems 
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from the simple economic fact that 
a tiny increase in American production, 
if sold at marginal cost into Canada, 
could not only wreck Canada’s industry 
but also any third country’s chances 
of exporting there too. The problem 
for Canada is to find alternatives to 
the doctrine of “ fair market value ” as 
defined for Canadian Customs purposes 
without destroying the basis of the existing 
arrangements as a protection against the 
dominating competitive power of the United 
States. This has a head start against much 
of British industry in any case, not merely 
because of the scale of American industry 
and the relatively smaller role that the 
wholesaler plays in marketing, but also 
because American style sets the immediate 
trend in many sectors of Canadian buying. 

What Mr Sharp has been saying this week 
to Mr Heath and to British businessmen is 
that Canada imports £2,200 million of 
goods a year, that two-thirds of these are 
manufactures, that the market is tough but 
expanding, that the preferences are well 
worth having (17$ per cent for cars, for 
instance) and that there will be no moaning 
from Canada if Britain docs well in its 
market. Evidently, some recent chances 
have been missed in cotton and wool cloths. 
Equally, exports of British cars have been 
slow to get going again after the slap in¬ 
flicted two years ago, though there are signs 
of more purposeful selling now. 


EUROPEAN CARS 

Volkswagen Sues 

V olkswagen has secured a temporary 
injunction from the Hanover magis¬ 
trates against the popular consumer test 
magazine DM (roughly equivalent to 
Britain’s Which ? and America’s Buying 
Guide) for describing its cherished new 
VW 1500S model as “ unreliable and not to 
be commended.” In addition, Volkswagen 
is preparing to claim damages totalling DM 
2 million from the magazine’s publisher, 
Herr Waldemar Schweitzer of Stuttgart, and 
for immediate redress is seeking an order 
from the Stuttgart magistrates compelling 
DM to print a company reply. Volkswagen 
is particularly sensitive about its VW 1500S, 
with which it hopes 10 carve itself a slice of 
the increasing domestic market for 1! litre 
class cars. This is at present favouring 
Ford and Opel and at last making inroads 
on sales of Volkswagen’s 1.2 litre “ beetle.” 
DM, it claims, condemned the 1500 for de¬ 
fects which cropped up shortly before the 
end of a 50,000 kilometre test in which the 
engine was “ wantonly destroyed by reckless 
driving ”—so Volkswagen describes the test. 
The distinction between Vanton destruc¬ 
tion and a gruelling test is for the lawyers 
to decide ; DM, well conditioned against 
litigation and enjoying a proclaimed circu¬ 
lation of over half a million (see The 
Economist of December 28, 1963) shows 
little sign of concern about its newest 
tussle. 
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Simca’s Bad Year 

S imca cars, built in a factory which is now 
controlled by America’s Chrysler 
Corporation, had little success in tempting 
francs out of the pockets of prosperous 
Frenchmen during 1963. Boasting that it 
built 8.2 per cent more cars in 1963 than 
in 1962 and exported 41.2 per cent more, 
the company omits to point out that if ex¬ 
port figures are subtracted from production 
totals, their figures show that ordinary home 
sales in France must have been 10.8 per 
cent fewer in 1963 than in 1962 ; when total 
sales rose some 16 per cent, Simca’s share 
dropped shaiply. 

Disappointing results for this particular 
American investment in Europe’s engineer¬ 
ing industry have two explanations, one of 
which should not apply again in 1964. 
During 1963 the medium-sized cars in the 
Simca range, the Aronde and Ariane models, 
were known to be obsolescent although the 
replacement designs which were announced 
in March took a long time to attain large- 
scale production. Now the orthodox new 
front-engined Simca 1300 and 1500 models 
are in full production, and are being well 
received; these models should help to 
expand sales and to increase cash turnover 
by an even greater extent during 1964. 

Simca’s small car, the rear-engined 1000, 
was announced in the autumn of 1961, and 
for more than 18 months has faced direct 
competition from a Renault R8 model of 
closely similar size and style. Whereas the 
State-owned Renault company, although 
reported to intend using front wheel drive 
on future new designs, has at last learned 
how to eliminate instability troubles from 
a rear-engined car, the 1000 as Simca’s first 
(and perhaps only) rear-engined car has not 
earned much praise for its road-holding. 
And the Renault R8 has recently been made 
even more competitive by the offer of a 
larger engine and an improved gearbox as 
optional extras. 

KEF INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

A RISE of 0.9 points in the indicator this 
week (to February 26th) reflects further 
advances in metal prices and increased 
prices quoted for American coffee and 
maize. 


Percentage 
change from* 

Index 



I9S8 

^ 100 

Previous 1 Twelve 




month 

months 


Feb. 19 

Feb. 26 

i 

ago 

ALL ITEMS 

112 1 

M3 0 

- 1 0 

+ 14 7 

Food 

120 3 

121 5 

-2 9 

+ 22-4 

Fibres 

III 5 

III 5 

+ 10 

+ 56 

Metals 

131 3 

135 2 

+8 9 

+ 20 9 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week's figures% but these , 
except for the metal group , are provisional because 
anotations for tea and wool are not yet available 
beyond last week. 
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A New Economic Policy 

For India? an interview with T. f. K. 

Is India’s economic policy on a new path ? The government does not always 
speak with one voice. India’s Finance Minister, Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, 
has recently urged that India should open its doors wider to foreign private 
investment and pursue a more selective policy of import substitution. While 
convinced of the inherent soundness of India's basic policies, he pleaded for 
more attention to the problems of consolidation in future economic planning 
and to finding new ways of co-operation between the country’s public and 
private sectors. This statement prompted The Economist to seek from Mr 
Khrishnamachari an amplification of his views ; the budget he is presenting this 
weekend will show how far he carries them into practice. 



Finance Minister 1956-1958 and 1963 


Why Control the Banks? 

• Recent legislative measures under which the Indian govern¬ 
ment has acquired far-reaching powers over the banks and the 
corporate sector have caused some concern abroad. These, taken 
together with certain pronouncements from political platforms 
emphasising socialist aims, have been regarded as representing a 
left-ward swing in Indian policies. Is this view justified ? 

The legislative measures have nothing to do with ideology. 
They are intended to correct abuses known to exist in the 
economic system. As far as political pronouncements are concerned, 

I can take responsibility only for what I say. It is the finance 
minister who voices the government of India's views in economic 
matters. The only person who can over-rule him is the prime 
minister. 1 do not think there has been any conflict between what 
he and I have said. 

• Yet one can hardly ignore the fact that there is a considerable 
sentiment in favour of bank nationalisation inside the Congress 
party as evident from the trend of speeches made at the annual 
session a few weeks ago. What do you attiibute the strength of 
this feeling to ? 

In the first place, the demand is being raised by a very small 
section and I do not think we need really bother about it. 
Secondly, the demand k> being linked to such aims as combating 
inflation and effecting redistribution of wealth, both completely 
non-sequitur. No one has ever told me how either aim is to be 
furthered by a take-over of the banks unless one assumes that the 
depositors’ money will be taken away and parcelled out among 
sundry others. 

• This notwithstatiding, you have taken very large powers over 
the banks. What are the aims you intend to achieve through such 
policing ? 

Lesser fraud, lesser diversion of resources from essential indus¬ 
tries, and better service to the customer. The idea that banks 
are the shareholders’ property is all wrong. There are several 
banks in which the shareholders’ equity is less than 2 per cent of 
the deposits. You cannot have people who hold just 2 per cent 
exercising full and unfettered control over the balance of 98 per 
cent. There is a man called the depositor whose interest the State 
must watch. 

• The safety of deposits apart, what qualities do you wish to see 
the banking system develop ? 

I would like the banks to lend essentially on the basis of a 
person rather than the security he has to offer. This is some¬ 
thing that Indian bankets have never understood. When I was 27, 
I was guaranteed credit fot a very targe sum by a British bank in 
India, not because of my wealth, but on the record of the firm I 
had been running for six years. Unless the value judgments of 


banking change, the small entrepreneur will never have any chance 
to come up. 

• Do you really expect State banking to be risking money on its 
judgment of individuals ? 

The State Bank is not doing it but it should. We want to get to 
the position where a banker knows his clients and can judge fairly 
shrewdly how far to go. 

Role of Foreign Capital 

• In your accent statement you urged opening the doors wider 
n> the overseas investor. What role do you envisage for foreign 
capital in future development ? 

There are two aspects to the contribution that foreign capital 
may be expected to make to internal growth. First, it will 
bring with it the technical know-how we badly lack in many fields. 
For instance, machine tools being made in India are roughly of 
1940 vintage and we cannot expect to catch up with progress 
without collaboration arrangements. Secondly, overseas investment 
may be relied upon to add to the country’s foreign exchange 
resources. The scope for this is not limited. 

• Except by the willingness of the overseas investor to bring his 
money into India ? 

I was, of course, speaking subjectively. 

• But do you agree that it will be necessary to make returns on 
Indian investment more attractive before you can expect a substan¬ 
tial inflow of funds ? 

I do not accept that the tax structure is inhibitory. There 
are inbuilt advantages in the Indian system. There is the 
tax holiday, the development rebate, an assured market—the totality 
of it put together is considerable. The head of a quasi-foreign 
firm started complaining of heavy taxation, but when he worked 
out the incidence fully he was persuaded that the situation is not 
so bad after all. May be, there are cases in which firms which are 
not capital-intensive are badly off compared with their position 
before the last budget. These are matters for discussion and 
examination. 

• Would you extend the discussion to the taxation of inter¬ 
corporate investment ? Business opinion holds that present 
provisions are unduly harsh and discourage industrial diversification. 
The business community has not been at all helpful; no one 
has ever told me where exactly the shoe pinches. If it is a 
major handicap, let them tell me. But, of course, if I make a 
concession to one set of companies I will have to make good the 
revenue from others. The basic tax take will remain. 

• Where does that leave the overseas investor? 

T feel the atmosphere in the world is favourable. I am hopeful 
.that my appeal to the foreign entrepreneur to come to India 
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will find an echo. Notwithstanding ^this matter of border troubles 
with China, there arc few developing countries which offer such 
assurance of stability and such market prospects as India. 

• That may be so . But there has also been a good deal of 
criticism abroad, specially after the legislation you yourself 
piloted the last session , 

The criticism surprises and pains me. If I have sought to 
regulate the voting rights attaching to shares held by trusts 
in India, it is because this device has been widely used to retain 
control over holdings without accepting the consequent tax liability. 
How does this affect foreign investors ? Some of this alarm may 
not be unrelated to the propaganda of our own people. But I tell 
you that the biggest enemy of foreign capital is not the government, 
not even the politicians, biff the vested Interests who do not want 
it to come in. 

• That’s an interesting view, Mr Krishnamachari. Yet the fact 
remains that the foreign investor has strong feelings not only 
about corporate taxation but also personal taxation. Figures have 
been cited to show that foreign firms ate losing their expatriate 
staff because most of them are no longer willing to make careers 
in India. 

I do not accept this at all. In the first place, you cannot build 
old style careers in today’s circumstances. Secondly, the 
decline in the expatriate staff of old-established British industries 
is the inevitable result of the efforts towards Indianisation under 
way since 1953. But the overall number of foreign personnel 
working in India is actually on the increase. ... 

• You spoke recently about the necessity of consolidation before 
India launches out on further schemes of expansion in course 
of the next plan. What would this imply? 

I had in mind the tendency to start on the second phase of a 


EUROPE’S CAPITAL MARKETS 

Spreading 

O VER the past year, European and British bankers have evolved 
several rival techniques to meet the additional calls on their 
capital markets following the virtual closing of New York to foreign 
borrowers: now, another of these innovations is being used 
to raise the equivalent of nearly $37 million for the government 
of Japan, which is borrowing in Europe for the first time since 
the war. To avoid an undue strain on the limited resources of any 
single European financial centre, Japan proposes to seek a DM 100 
million loan in Frankfurt about June, to follow the Sw. Frs. 50 
million issue arranged in Zurich this week. 

The bare announcement of these two financings considerably 
underplayed the close tie between them. Swiss bankers concede 
that the terms of the Swiss issue were fixed with the proposed 
German flotation in mind. And the terms of this are expected, in 
turn, to “ harmonise in certain respects ” with those of the Swiss 
financing, according to Dr Hermann Abs, of the Deutsche Bank, 
which is negotiating the underwriting of the proposed issue in 
Germany. Dr Abs last autumn proposed a plan for parcelling 
out a large international loan among more than one European 
capital market, and he is thus playing an active part in this fi*$t 
attempt ft? put his theories to the test. But the going in this 
initial experiment has not been wholly smooth* The burden of 
financing Japan’s requirements are being spread less widely than 
was hoped, because a sterling tranche could not be floated in 
London, while worries about inflation in Belgium and die 
Netherlands made it inopportune to seek part of Japan’s require¬ 
ments in those centres* lasted, it is expected merely that Belgian 
and Dutch banks will participate in the proposed German financing. 

The present operation has also shown up, already, a predictable 
flaw, which is that borrowing costs tend to rise to those prevailing 


scheme before the first is complete. It is like having a quick 
succession of babies without making sure that those already bom 
are looked after and cared for. 

• Would this mean a pause in the step up of investment that 
has taken place each year? 

No. I do not think so. Consolidation and advance must go 
together. I am very concerned over the gaps in our industrial 
structure, but closing this will of itself require a large investment 
effort. 

• These efforts will presumably require the same sort of external 
support that India has had in the three plans so far. This makes 
it pertinent to ask what you think of the outlook for external aid 
in coming years . 

I am a realist. I am always prepared for the worst. In any 
case, it is unlikely that aid in this form will keep pace with 
our needs. We will have to find other sources. I think it is 
preferable to rope in a man’s interest by giving him a share in 
the investment. He then acquires a stake in its success which is 
certainly not the case when he provides only credits or technical 
advice. 

• And, at the end, what are the Indian econotny’s prospects in 
coming months ? 

Circumstances look better but not the whole lot. An issue 
like the one ICI made for a new polyester plant has just been 
over subscribed 15 times. One cannot say after this that the 
investment climate is unfavourable. I do not regard the share 
market as a yardstick of anything real. The break-up value of the 
leading scrip is four times or more the price being quoted just now. 

Prices will indeed need watching. But I do not believe in 
controls. In the sixteen commodities decontrolled in December, 
the price rise has been only marginal. 


the Burden 

in the most expensive market when more than one market is used. 
The 15-year, 5i per cent bonds issued in Switzerland this week 
at a price of 98 for an effective yield of 5.7 per cent carry vir¬ 
tually the same rate as the Japanese government’s last New York 
loan, which was arranged last May ; but the rate is well above 
the 4-I per cent still available to top private foreign companies 
borrowing in the Swiss market. Swiss bankers claim that one 
reason for the higher rate is that Japan has recently weakened its 
credit standing by resorting to some short-term financing of long¬ 
term projects, but they admit quite freely that the rate also reflects 
an attempt to match those in the German market, where the second 
Japanese borrowing is planned. 

Dr Abs’s advocacy of the plan now being attempted rests, 
however, partly on his misgivings about some of the other tech¬ 
niques that have come into being. He is opposed in principle to 
the dollar loans that have become fashionable in London and 
Europe, fearing these involve a danger of short-term Euro-doflars 
being attracted to finance long-term credits and has broad reser¬ 
vations also about the general practice of raising capital in one 
country for a second in the currency pf a third, such ?s last year’s 
Swiss franc loan arranged in .London for the City of Copenhagen. 
In his view, therefore, Europe can best accommodate, large inter¬ 
national borrowers by dividing issues.iftto tranches floated in several 
financial centres, each in the currency of the country in which if is 
being issued: variations in terms of, issue rather than in loan 
coupons would even out difference^ in, national interest rajes and 
so lessen what danger there might be of some tranches .carrying a 
substantially higher return. However, k seems possible the Japanese 
issue planned for Germany may carry a higher coupon as well as 
a lower issuing price than the Swiss, k 
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We tailor 

to measure 

(for outsize orders) 

We have a line range of overcoatings and 
linings for industry—made of natural and 
synthetic rubbers and the latest elasto¬ 
meric plastics. Our experts design, mix 
and prepare the compounds. Our 
"tailors* cut, lit and bond the materials 
to suit tariks, vats and all kinds of 
plant vessels to prevent corrosion, rust 
and leakage. 

Outsizcs are no problem. A six-man team 
from our Plant Lining Division recently 
lined*a 12-milUon*gatton reservoir which 
had been badly cracked by milting subsid¬ 
ence. They laid sheet rubber on the ftobr and 
belted vulcanised rubber panels to the walls— 
using a total of 73 tons of rubber to cover the 
three acres of surface. 

This Dunlop “tailoring” job safeguarded the 
district’s water supply and saved the building of 
a new £ 500,000 reservoir. 



7 hr rcsrrrnlr of thr fiwutrrfand and flour h S7/tW«A (I urrr Company at 
Lasing mm C ounty Durham l\ SCO ft. tong , 300/t. wide amt iHfi. 0 tun. Ueeyl 


DUNLOP 


SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


DUNLOP 


Dunlop oprn £300,000 
footwear Distribution Centre 


fenf.iinS hugest boot andjdt.te distribution 
Centro —a jC 500,000 complex ur Winslord, 
Cheshire -av;# opened recently by Dunlop 
Fo<jr^c.ir 1 tvl., the country's leading manu¬ 
facturer of rubber and cuiivds shoes. 

Product i«>tt ffort* the DuiPnp factories in 
Latjeuibirk apd Northamptonshire vsdl Iso 
Ch.tpnellod <0 rljis centre which will servo 
distributors i broughout ihe count rv. 


MosfflHRlem |n the world 

The new centre s*©v«f| ftjur acres, yet it h run 
»■ Just over ,100 people. ‘Io ensure rapid 
delivery from air evcnraaJ stock of nearly 
4 million pairs of footwear, the warehouse hi 
equipped* wnh‘ automatic conveyors end the 
latest mechanics) tatvillMmachlroiT 
A ftatbw tt an IvT calculator and 

tabulator which, besides preparing, Invoices 
, and statements at the fata of 150 tint's a 
minute, provides stock , lists and other 
statistics. This In supported by wif-unsweriiig 
telephones for a 24-hour ordering sen ice, and 
••auto-typists” which, by pressing a button, 
■ produce perfectly phrased letters from 


fibrin y’of separate paragraphs V 


Dunlop Introduce new 
Arnold Palmer “PoHcrpofat** 
golf chibs 

A unique feature planned to improve the 
giithc of every golfer is built Into the new 
Arnold Palmer ^PowerPoint* clubs, designed 
by Dunlop Sports Co. Ltd. in coiuuh.ii inti 
with the world's top golfer. Greater plu> tug 
accuracy is achieved by marking a curcfuilv 
calculated impact area on the face of the 
wood tvisible ft»m above). By getting this 
behind the ball, even a high handicap pl;t>cr 
will be helped to achieve beUe r performance 
bbdmaximum impact. 

This special Dun lop /’Palmer design feature is 
called the ‘PowerPoint* because the weighting 
of the club is brought frnmediureK behind i he 
indicated point ot impact. Ihe weight runt 
through the heart of the woods and irons and 
is shown by a gold point on the backs of all 
dubs and by a w hite Circle on the face oi the 
woods. The woods have Mevply lamm.itcd 
heads for euru velocity and wig never wyrp, 
split or crack. 

The range consists t>f Woods fl-4). Irons 
(2-10), and Sand iron. An Arnold Palmer 
putter is also being developed. 

■Playing for the first time with the new chibs 
and Dunlop '(>5* balls, Arnold Palmer led 
thb field to win the Australian Mastei*’ 
Toumument, held last November. 


£1 million rubb|er reclaim plant 
now la prtMtectkm 

Reclaimed rubber Is as essential to the rubber 
Industry at scrap iron is to the *teel Industry. 
It U an Important compounding Ingredient 
which reduces costs and in many applications 
improves (he finished product. 

United Reclaim Ltd., a company controlled 
jointly by the Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. und 
the U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. Inc., are 
now operating at Speke, Liverpool, the 
world's most udvtmced plant tor the produc¬ 
tion of tins "reclaim”. 

Using the unique ’•Reclaimafor” process and 
full automation, manual operation und batch 
methods are eliminated, fhc rubber is un¬ 
touched by hand horn the lime the pre-sorud 
scrap enters the process until it teaches the 
final refining stage, ’pit whole cycle takes 
about 50 minute*, us against many houi s by 
older, method*. 

New surfed*? tuptcriab 

In addition to producing reclaimed and 
'crumb' rubbers. United Reclaim vill manu¬ 
facture three novel surfacing materials 
which are cheaper and quicker to lay than 
conventional compounds. These are: Ptu Sat 
— a rubber/avphah blend for tennis court* 
and pta) grounds: Prrmarr/u A- a rubberised 
asphalt and mineral material for running 
tracks; Riwiftrv— a devulc&nised rubber und 
asphalt add nor for road topping material, 

Cw/rM/if 
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AIR PRODUCTS UNPARALLELED 



EXPERIENCE SOLVES 
INDUSTRIAL ©AS PROBLEMS 






U9e, 4* POLAND STRBBT, LONDON W1 
Telephone: OCR rare! 061 • 


THE PKBBLEM: To supply a pripise mlxwa'oifirases fo * **®J£*J* 

, la Semiconductor .manufacture. Previous 

employed individual oylinder handling, TOmplicatedmanttol^ng. 
Thev Droved unreliable because of fluctufttrlouo ,iu AwmiiiQ. 
»ge w^ hS raE SOLUTION; Air Products designed.igas 
mixing panel which automatically supplies mtatu»» Aft 
and nitrogen gases at rates of from 200-2,000 s.c.f. 

Installed at the Bedford Semiconductor Plant 
meats Limited, to leooupledwith an Air Products bulk bydrtgen 
and ihltrofan supply system* The panel , 

' any ratioof hydrogen in nitrogen from 5%. to 25... 

System has reduced costs by 70%. If you have Aprohlem rejmraw# 1 
industrial gas application or supply, ask Air products today , for 
the answer. 
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Last Thursday the stock market had prepared it self for an increase 
in Hank rate ; this week it had not and the increase from 4 per cent 
to 5 per cent took it by surprise. But the market had prepared itself 
for the increase which does , at least , remove one of the many uncer¬ 
tainties overhanging the market. Among gilt-edged stocks short-dated 
fell by up to \ while War Loan closed unchanged on the day at 57]. 
Equities , which helped by a stream of good company news had enjoyed 
brighter and more active days this week, were marked down im¬ 
mediately after the news but many shares later recovered part of their 
falls. The Economist-Extel indicator lost 2.3 on the day but at 385.8 
showed a slight gain of 0.6 over the week 


CHEMICAL RESULTS 

Three Cheers 

T hey must have been uncommonly eager 
shareholders that were so cast down 
by the results of Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries for 1963 that the shares dropped is. 
when they were announced. Perhaps more 
was expected of the company’s efficiency 
drive ; too much, for this takes time to 
show results. In a year when the chemical 
industry as a whole was happily recovering 
from its recession of 1961 and 1962, ICI’s 
sales were £624 million, an increase of 
7 2 % over 1962. However, profits after tax 
were up £4.5 million, to £40.5 million—not 
an impressive enough recovery for the im¬ 
patient market and still short of the i960 
level. The explanation is to be found in 
the ruthless provision for depreciation and 
greatly increased tax charges. Gross trad¬ 
ing profits were, at £146 million, 20% 
higher than in 1962. But depreciation was 
increased at the same rate—half of the in¬ 
crease to cover new investment and half 
for quicker write-off of old plant—so that 
pre-tax profits were £84^9 million, com¬ 
pared with £70.4 million rhe year befote. 
Because capital expenditure was relatively 
low, taxation Went up by nearly a third, to 
£41.6 million. The board is keeping to its 
earlier forecast of a total io'V, dividend on 
the bigger capital and the £1 shares having 
recovered to 45s. 4id. yield an attractive 
4' '/o covered 1} times. 

Monsanto has also benefited from the 
improvement in trading conditions in the 
chemical industry—if rather less than 1C1 ■- 
.md its results last week, although dis¬ 
appointing, were a relief after the unhappy 
recent years. Pretax profits were up by 
nearly a third, to £1.7 million and profits 
after tax, at £1.1 million, compared with 
£0.8 million in 1962. The dividend has 
been pegged up again from 10% to I2i % 
on the strength of this* The current year’s 
results could be considerably better, more 
so still if Monsanto’s overseas subsidiaries 
can contribute to them—all the improve¬ 
ment in profits in 1963 came from the 
parent company. ICI reported that sales 
were njr% higher in the last half of 1963, 
and ihe industry expects the activity to be 


carried through this year—perhaps result¬ 
ing in a total increase of 10% to 1-2%. 

On Thursday afternoon Albright and 
Wilson added to the chemical cheer an¬ 
nouncing trading profits up by £1.1 million 
to £9.6 million and raising the ordinary 
dividend from the equivalent of 16% to 
19.87?,. 

UNILEVER 

African Recovery 

P ride of place in the results of Unilever 
goes to the dividend, raised for 
Limited from the equivalent of 19.6% 
and the forecast 21.4% to 22i"'., and for 
NV to 18.9". against the equivalent of 
i6]% aad the forecast of 18%. These 
sharp increases in dividend reflect a year of 
profitable trading, although the results bear 
out the forecast last August that profits in 
the second half of the year would not show 
the same improvement over 1962 as in the 
first half of the year. For the group as a 
whole sale to third parties rose by 4% to 
£1,535 million, profits before tax by uj f \, 
to £118.7 million and profits after rax by 
7to £55-7 million. 

After two years of falling profits those of 
Limited have shown the expected recovery, 
rising from £51.8 million to £55.7 million 

KEY INDICATORS 


before tax thanks to a recovery in the 
profits of ihe United Africa Gioup—* 
“ modest ” in the first six months but 
" marked ” for the full year. But NV still 
made the proportionately greater advance in 
profits which rose before tax by 12 ",, to 
£63 million. Detergents made a big conn i- 
bution to the increase, helped by frozen 

COMBINED SALES AND PROFITS 


U million) 

June • Dec. June Dec. 

30. . 31. 30. 31. 

Six months to 1962 1962 1963 1963 

Gross sales.953-0 944 0 942 0 999 0 

N$t sales. 740 0 737 0 749 0 786 0 

Gross profit. 52-1 54 5 58-4 60-3 

Net profit. 23 8 28 0 27 2 28 5 


’ V. ‘ Vo % % 

Cross firofit/ndt so/et. ? 0 l* 8 17 

Net ptofit/net salts.. 3 2 3$ 3 6 3 6 

foods and, surprisingly, ice Cream, for this 
along with toiletries were two sides of the 
business which Unilever considered less 
promising a year ago. The results had little 
effect on the share prices; at 34s. 6d. 
Limited shares yield 3.3'on dividend and 
close to 9i% on earnings. The dividend 
yield on NV at £97 is 2.4",,. The gap be¬ 
tween the yields is unlikely to contract in the 
present “ political ” markets. 

MECCANO 

BET’s Poor Best 

ms week has not brought much solace 
to the unfortunate minority share¬ 
holders of Meccano. The letter from 
Meccano chairman, Mr R. G. Hornby, 
which accompanies the formal offer from 
Lines Brothers tells of a 44 world-wide fall¬ 
ing off of sales of train sets ” and of other 
adverse factors, which have culminated in a 
44 severe problem of liquidity.” This all goes 
to explain why in fact the Meccano directors 
are backing the Lines bid at less than half 
the recent market price. The directors, 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Bank rate increase halted 
nervous rise. 


NEW YORK 

Still no definite break through 
800 . 


ITALY 

Sharp rise on economic measures 



INDICES 

Percentage 
change from : 

Feb. 19 f 

Feb. 26| 

A 

week 

ago 

A . . 

month 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

London 

385 2 

385 8 

4-0 2 

+0 7 

+ 5 9 

New York 

7M* 

799 4 

406 

+ 18 

+ 184 

France 

96 9 

95 5 

—14 

—8 3 

—119 

Germany 

106 0 

106 3 

+0 3 

+2 8 

+27 9 

Holland 

343 1 

341 2 

—0 6 

—2 6 

4* » 9 

Italy 

584 0 

528 3 

+4 8 

—15 

—115 

Belgium 

133 7 

133 8 

+0 1 

—13 

+ 6-2 

Sweden 

2160 

212 0 

—19 

—0 1 

+ 19 9 


* Fof fidtet find Stock Price* and Yiolds see pages 844 and 84S, 
| London, February 20th and 27th. 
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along with the workers’ trust, control some 
52°,, of the votes and the minority holders’ 
hopes of anything in the way of better terms 
rested on Mr Harold Drayton’s British 
Electric Traction group, which has about 
30% of the votes. 

Such hopes have now been dashed, for 
BET has said that in the absence of a better 
offer (and, as was suggested in these 
columns last week, this is remote) it will 
accept the Lines terms, although a final 
decision will be delayed until nearer the 
closing date on March 13th in case another 
bidder unexpectedly appears. 

In making its decision BET considers 
that Meccano’s affairs 44 have deteriorated to 
a point where the only practical course of 
action is a merger with a progressive and 
successful toy manufacturer.” It stresses 
that the company is controlled by Mr R. G. 
Hornby and his family ; but all through this 
process of “deterioration” BET has had 
its representative, Mr R. J. Ellery, on the 
Meccano board. If BET was so dissatisfied 
could it not have done more to show it— 
even perhaps pulling out its boardroom 
representative and stating publicly the 
reasons for doing so ? Minority share¬ 
holders in British Shoe have received better 
institutional support than those in Meccano 
appear to have done. 

BRITISH SHOE 

A Concession 

T he rumbles of discontent from institu¬ 
tional shareholders in the British Shoe 
Corporation have produced a speedy res¬ 
ponse from Mr Charles Clorc’s holding com¬ 
pany, Sears Holdings, which owns 82% of 
the equity and is now seeking to eliminate 
the minority holdings, valued in the 
market at £16.8m. The revised proposals 
are that British Shoe minority shareholders 
will be offered one non-voting 44 A ” share 
in Sears Holdings for each British Shoe 
ordinary. Moreover Sears stresses that 
unless 50% or more of the minority support 
the proposals, they will not be pushed 
through. 

But the rumbles have not stopped. The 
terms are now equivalent to exchanging 
(voting) British Shoe shares producing 
annual earnings of £7 15s. per hundred for 
voteless Sears Holdings shares producing 
annual earnings of £7 19s. The relative 
prospects of the two groups are such that 
these are still considered inadequate 
although the revised terms offer a slight 
increase in immediate earnings. The second 
objection too remains: that the normal take¬ 
over procedure under the Companies Act 
requires a 90% acceptance before com¬ 
pulsory acquisition can be applied. Sears 
Holdings, by using the reduction of capital 
procedure, has avoided this provision, but 
court sanction will be required. Mr Clore’s 
terms, the opposition are arguing, should be 
attractive enough to command the 
acceptance of 90% of the minority. Only 
then (and at present this is unlikely) would 
the use of the reduction of capital procedure 
be acceptable to them; 
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Sears Holdings claims that its procedure 
is administratively more convenient and 
results in a substantial saving of stamp duty. 
If this procedure is to be used it would seem 
reasonable for it to propose terms acceptable 
to 90% of the minority, to give them the 
same effective safeguards as the Companies 
Act offers. If Scars is not prepared to go 
this far and the terms prove acceptable to 
less than 90% of the minority this will be 
tantamount to an admission that the use of 
the reduction of capital procedure will have 
enabled Sears to buy out the minority more 
cheaply. 

ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS 

Taking to the Boats? 

A nother year of successful development 
A for English China Clays is forecast 
this week by the new chairman Lord Aber- 
conway. Optimism for English China’s 
current year seCms justified by the continued 
upward trend in demand from the paper 
industry—the major industrial user of china 
clay. Ceramics for sanitary fittings and 
tableware take another 25% of group sales 
which are also presumably benefiting from 
the high level of activity in the building in¬ 
dustry, a field in which English China has a 
more direct interest through its own build¬ 
ing subsidiary and its association with Ready 
Mixed Concrete. Add to this the now virtual 
certainty chat there Will be no repetition of 
the appalling weather that froze up the 
group’s clay washing and production work 
m 1963, and the figures to next September 
should certainly be good. 

As it was, English China managed a 7% 
increase in trading profit to £6 million last 
year in spite of the weather, and a 73% 
increase in pre-tax profits to £4$ million. 
Earnings (on a tax-free basis) are up from 
233% to 25}% giving 2.3 times cover for 
the tax-free dividend raised from 9% to 
11%. For good measure there is to be a 
one-for-two scrip issue (accompanied by 
severe warnings that the dividend will not 
be increased in the same proportion). All 
the same, shareholders will be forgiven for 
hoping for at least an 8% payment on the 
bigger capital, equivalent to 12%, which 
would put the shares near their present peak 
of 28s. 6d. on an attractive 33% yield. 
Meanwhile, there is another sweetener for 
shareholders in a £6 million revaluation 
surplus on properties in the books at £93 
million which means net asset backing per 
share goes up by 3s. 3d. to 14s. 

The main cloud on the horizon in fact 
is the continued surplus of world capacity 
of china clay and the possible rise in freight 
rates—exports account for 72% of total 
output. The freight problem coupled with 
the company’s heavy use of foreign shipping 
is giving the directors “ considerable food 
for thought.” With a shipbuilding chair-, 
man and an unmortgaged balance sheet, it / 
is not hard to guess which way their 
thoughts are turning. An extension of the 
company’s small existing stake in shipping 
would be a natural. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT 

Provident Choice 


V ague rumours of negotiations between 
United Dominions Trust and Provident 
Clothing became hard news this week ; two 
or three weeks will apparently show whether 
or not the final obstacle to agreement can 
be skirted and a joint venture (United Pro¬ 
vident ?) launched igtto a new field for both 
companies. The bare bones of what is afoot 
seem entirely sensible. 

The new company’s credit instrument will 
apparently be the voucher developed by Pro¬ 
vident with a value of over £100 that can 
then be used at a number of approved shops 
to buy a range of goods. At the moment 
Provident provides checks of lip to £20 
which may be used to purchase goods in 
this way until the face value is exhausted; 
and vouchers of up to £100 chat may be 
used only at one specific shop chosen from 
one of the 20,000 shops on the Provident 
list. Repayment is on a weekly basis of is. 
for each £1 borrowed for checks but at a 
slower rate for the higher value vouchers; 
so that repayment of the new vouchers over 
£iqo may be spread over two or three year 
periods. 

Introduced in the autumn of 1962, the 
voucher scheme has had a marked effect on 
Provident’s profits, which have risen from 
£1,156,000 before tax in 1961 to £1,530,000 
in the year to December 31, 1963, To ex¬ 
tend its voucher operations to a still more 
expensive range of consumer durables and 
a wider range of customers Provident clearly 
needs extra finance, and a branch network 
with skilled personnel in the new areas. 
UDT for its port has been noting the success 
of the voucher scheme and perhaps sees it 
a$ the opportunity of moving into a field 
that amounts, in effect, to personal lending. 
Provident’s method of using ti,ooo door- 
to-door agents, making weekly calls, to 
assess the credit-worthiness of a customer 
has considerable attractions, especially as 
these agents are paid, not on the 
orders they book, but op the money they 
collect. 

In a sense this new venture means a con¬ 
siderable departure from tradition for UDT, 
which still refuses to join die other big hire 
purchase companies in their efforts to estab¬ 
lish a comprehensive credit raring bureau. 
Now UDT is entering a field whete the 
customer’s credit-worthiness means every¬ 
thing. Its 5s. shares stand at a 1963-64 
low of 29s. 6d. but yield a none too attrac¬ 
tive 4f%. Provident Clothing 5 s. shares 
have fallen back to i8b. 73d. despite their 
recent good results and the yield on the 
dividend raised from 11% to 133% is a 
modest 33% and looks forward to the 
Bradford based credit group continuing 
its emergence from successful stability 
to dynamic growth. The latest moves 
give more realism to this optimistic 
view. y . 
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EDMONTON, N.9 Single Storey Factory. 

10,000 Sq. Ft. TO itT. 

DAGENHAM Single Storey Factory. 

18,500 Sq, Ft. TO LET. 

STRATFORD, E.15 Single Storey Factory. 

27,000 Sq. Ft. TO LET- 

DAGENHAM Single Storey F'actoiy. 

55,000 Sq. Ft. TO LET, 

BEDFORD Single Storey Factory or Warehouse* 

08,000 Sq. Ft. TO LET. 

WATFORD Multi and Single Storey Factory. 

98,000 Sq. Ft. TO LET. 

MANCHESTER , Single Storey Factory, 

50,000 Sq. Ft. TO LET. 

Fqf full Detail a Apply: 

FILLER, HORSEY, SOYS & CASSELL 

10, Ltoyda Avenue, E.C.3. 

ROYal 4861. 



Magnificent oceanfront property unequalled in the Bahama* 
is how available at Bahama Sound of Great Exuma, You catl 
1 cheose either a site set in the nidged rocky coastline, or a 
hill site commanding panoramic views of the ocean. Bahama 
Acres Limited is offering these excellent freehold Sites at 
prices from £785 to £5,360 or on a convenient instalment 
plan without payment pf interest. 

Whether you buy for retirement, investment or holidays, 
Bahama Sound offers you an ideal all-year-round climate, 
the finest fishing and boating and a peaceful island way of 
life. Lovely unspoiled Bahama Sound is coveniently located 
only 11 hours frying, time from London, is in the Sterling 
area and there are no land taxes. 

For full particulars please call or write to■ 

JONES, UN6, W00TT0N (OVERSEAS) 

BAnui DMon, Dept. OEi, to St. Si., Loudon, S.W.r. 

agents for Bahama sound mnent by Bahama acres uame 


EDWARD ERDMAN & CO. 

6 Grosvenor Street, London, W.L MAVfair 8191 

New decentralised offices 
all modern amenities 
easy access to central London 

, i i 

HOUNSLOW 

High Street 36,000 sq. ft. In units of 6,000 sq. ft. 

WIMBLEDON 

Broadway House 18,000 sq. ft. In units of 4,500 sq. ft. 

STRATFORD 

High Street 120,000 sq, ft. 

TWICKENHAM 

Town Centre 26,000 sq. ft. In units bf 2,500 sq. ft. 

EDMONTON 

Fore Street 6,000 sq. ft. 

EDGWARE 

High Street 6,000 Sq. ft. 

Wc shall be pleased to answer enquiries from 
Companies considering decentralisation 

LONDON OFFICES TO LET 
GLEN HOUSE, STAG PLACE, S.W.I. 

6,000 sq. ft. 7th (top) Floor 

PRESTIGE OFFICES • BOARDROOM 
BASEMENT GARAGE SPACE 

Previously occupied , as Offices of the Board 
these premises are in excellent decorative condition 

further details from: 

THE ESTATES MANAGER, 

THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 1 STANHOPE GATE, W.l. 
Tel,: HYDe Park 8484 

JERMYN STREET, S.W.l 

(Close) 

Two Office Floors 

TO LET 

each 7,500 sq. ft. 

With Early Possession 
Sole Agents 

MATTHEWS A GOODMAN 

35 Backlerabwv, E.C.4 

City 5627 
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PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


UNIT TRUSTS 

New to France 


A Government Equity 
for Britain ? 

A new instrument for public investment 
is the one suggested in the latest issue 
of the Westminster Bank Review by Mr 
Alan Day, recently appointed to a chair in 
economics at the London School of Econo¬ 
mics. Mr Day’s idea is that governments 
should break with the tradition of issuing 
fixed interest securities only, and attempt 
instead to raise additional capital through 
what he cdlls “ national equities,” with a 
small basic fixed interest element but an 
additional variable dividend that would 
fluctuate with the prosperity of a country, 
as measured by annual changes in gross 
national product. Such an instrument, he 
argues, would provide governments with 
new borrowing powers by offering investors 
the twin attractions of security and equity 
appreciation. 

This is an interesting idea, though it was 
possibly more appropriate to the investment 
climate of the nitics. By now, the markets 
have already adjusted themselves to a world 
of gentle inflation: thus the demand for 
equities has driven down their yield, to well 
below the yield on bonds, thereby restoring 
some of the balance in favour of bonds. 
Nor would Mr Day’s securities enjoy the 
full equity advantages. As he recognises 
himself—and as history suggests—gross 
national product is unlikely to rise as fast 
as profits in the best managed companies, or 
even to keep pace with share prices in the 
main indices. But there may be something 
to be said for a government security that 
would provide greater insurance against 
inflation, and even more, perhaps, for Mr 
Day’s suggestion that some such instrument 
might prove particularly suitable for the 
immense acquisitions of land that would be 
necessary in Britain for a comprehensive 
programme of urban renewal. The doubt is 
whether there is very much scope for a 
security that has neither the attractions of 
a relatively large immediate return (as 
straight bonds do today) nor the growth 
potentialities of straight equities. 



Quarterly movement of national product 
reptoduces <i neze “ compromise " series . pub¬ 
lished w the latest NIESR Economic Review, 
which averages the three different estimates for 
ton quarter dented from expenditure , output 
and income figures. 


Paris 

N hxi month French investors will have 
their first opportunity of buying 
shares in the new unit trusts ( Societes 
d’investissement a capital variable ). The 
units will be on sale across bank counters, 
and investors will need neither a buying 
order nor a bank account in order to do so. 
Six unit trusts have been established in line 
with the recommendations of the committee 
on the French capital market chaired by M. 
Lorain. Four of these trusts have been set 
up by the big nationalised banks: Sogevar, 
by the Soci6t6 G6n6rale, Societe Epargne 
Valeur, by the BNCl, L'Unival , by the 
Comptoir d’Escompet, and Slivam , by 
Credit Lyonnais. In each case, however, 
the nationalised banks have associated 
themselves with big private groups (respec¬ 
tively: the Banque de Paris ct des Pays- 
Bas, PUnion Parisienne, Banque d’lndo- 
chine and Banque Lazard). The other two 
unit trusts were set up by the Compagnie 
de Suez ( Socidtd d y Epargne Mobilise) and 
by the Credit du Nord and the Banque 
Mallet ( Societe Optima ). 

At the same time as it authorised these 
new trusts the Ministry of Finance laid 
down their operating conditions: their 
assets must include at least 30 Vo in govern¬ 
ment stocks, treasury bills, or cash. This 


Calcutta 

T he Indian Stock Exchanges, for long 
the preserve of professional operators 
drawn from the few traditional business 
communities, are now attracting a new 
clientele—the middle-income investor. Mov¬ 
ing away from government bonds and 
fixed deposits, he is beginning to put his 
money into industrial securities, primarily 
as a hedge against inflation. While new 
issues by the better-known companies have 
often been heavily oversubscribed, this is 
clearly not enough to sustain industrial 
growth over a wide front. Both to enlarge 
the total volume of such investment and 
to spread it out more evenly, the Indian 
government recently obtained parliamen¬ 
tary approval to set up India’s first unit 
trust in the public sector. Starting with 
an initial capital of Rs 5 crores (£3-75 mil¬ 
lion), all but a fifth of it subscribed by the 
Reserve Bank and the nationalised insur¬ 
ance and banking agencies, the trust is ex¬ 
pected to yield an income of 8% to 10% 
to unit-holders, higher tlian any form of 
investment open to the small man. This 
will be possible largely because of the tax 
concessions granted to the trust—complete 
exemption from taxes on its whole income 
plus a waiver on the first £75 of income 
derived by unit-holders. The units will 
have a-face value of not less than Rs 10 


precaution is intended to guarantee an in¬ 
come of the order of to shareholders 
in the new trusts—which is more than that 
enjoyed by shareholders in numerous tradi¬ 
tional companies. The provision also con¬ 
veniently channels funds into the French 
Treasury. The trusts are bound to give a 
wide investment spread in their portfolios ; 
and they must keep in liquid form an 
additional 10 % of their funds as a 
provision against possible price fluctua¬ 
tions. Thus only some 60% of the total 
funds will be available for “ free ” invest¬ 
ment. 

Most specialists think that too much 
should not be expected from the unit 
trusts: they will certainly be able to attract 
to the bourse a part of the small-scale savers 
who are normally hesitant about investing 
in stocks and shares by reason of the risks 
and complexities involved. The state-con¬ 
trolled savings bahks—the normal havens 
for this kind of money—have, moreover, 
been authorised since January to accept 
deposits up to frs. 15,000 (rather over 
£1,000), in place of the previous limit of 
frs. xo,ooo; and the present jitters on the 
bourse may well confirm France’s saving 
public in its reticence. Nevertheless, every¬ 
one expects the launching of the six invest¬ 
ment trusts to enliven the security market— 
for a short time, at least. 


(15s.) and not more that Rs 100 (£7 10s. 
and the trust will distribute annually not 
less than 90% of available income. 

Business opinion, while welcoming the 
Unit Trust idea, has objected to making 
this an exclusive state monopoly. It has 
been argued that such concentration of in¬ 
vestment resources trill make for narrower 
markets in shares and exaggerate the move¬ 
ment in their prices. The Finance Minister, 
Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, rejected these 
objections on the ground that them was 
unlikely to be enough business, at least to 
begin with, for more than one trust. But 
his more serious reservation was that the 
private trust might pass into the hands of 
the sponsoring business houses, defeating 
the objective of widening the investment 
outlets. This point has some validity, be¬ 
cause only a handful of the many invest¬ 
ment and trust companies now operating arc 
independent, the rest functioning virtually 
as holding companies. 

The Unit Trust will thus become yet 
another of the statutory agencies which 
already provide a sixth of the total annual 
investment of £225 million in the corporate 
sector. This increasing dependence upon 
funds controlled by the state is naturally 
not widely welcomed by business opinion, 
but there is no alternative, since industrial 
growth has steadily outpaced the expansion 
of the capital market. / 


Indian State Monopoly 
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TRUST HOUSES 
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Frost Bitten 

F rom \hc beginning of its last financial 
year, running to October, Trust Houses 
introduced its revised tariff scales for its 
nationwide chain of hotels. Other things 
being equal, therefore, the year ought to 
have seen a substantial advance in the group 
profits. But other things were not equal 
not only was the summer weather indifferent, 
but a winter such as that of a year ago can 
have a disastrous effect on a business of 
this sort. People tend to stay at home and 
running costs are increased. In the event, 
the latter effect appears to have been the 
more important. From the transfers to the 
provision for maintenance and improve¬ 
ments (now equal to nf% of hotel turn¬ 
over) it seems that turnover on the bmris 
side has increased from around £13.4 
million to £14.6 million. But the effect on 
profits has been small. Excluding the 
profits of Grosvenor House (Park Lane) 
which was acquired in October, and before 
charging lhe additional debenture interest 
which became payable during the year, the 
group’s pre-tax profits were some £135,000 
higher, of which part of this came from the 
Lockhart subsidiary, which itself has sub¬ 
sidiaries engaged in industrial catering and 
the operation of automatic vending 
machines. 

Clearly the lion’s share of the additional 
revenue has been absorbed by increases in 
costs. Part of this may be a full year's 
running costs of the new developments 
which were completed in the previous 
financial year. Another part is no doubt 
attributable to general increases in running 
costs, in particular wage costs. But it seems 
likely that the extra burden of last winter 
accounted for a substantial share. In view 
of Sir Geoffrey Crowtheufs assurance that 
“ we have the expenses well under control,” 
it would seem reasonable to expect costs 10 
have reverted to a more normal level this 
winter. If so, the impact on the current 
ycar’-s profits could be sharp. 

These will also include a full year’s con¬ 
tribution from Grosvenor House (Park 
Lane), which also owns hotels in Southamp¬ 
ton and Hove ; and from jhc Reina Cristina 
Hotel at Algeciras. The Wessex hotel at 
Winchester and the St. George’s in London 
have opened since October, but these 
two hotels, being new, are unlikely to 
contribute significantly to profits in their 
first year of operation. Profits last year, 
bringing in seven months from Grosvenor 
House (Park Lane), were £1,403,000 before 
tax. If Grosvenor House’s pre-tax profits 
are still running at their 1962-63 levels of 
£658,000, total pre-tax profits are probably 
equivalent to around £1.5 million a year, 
giving equity earnings of some 5 s : P cr share, 
to cover twice the 2$. 6d. dividend. 

There is now to be a new debenture issue 
to raise £3! million; some £500,000 will 
be used to repay Grosvenor House’s own 
debenture and the remainder will replace 
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the £2 } million Or so which comprised the 
cash element of the Grosvenor House bid. 
There is also to be a one-for-one rights issue 
to raise around £3 million. The subscrip¬ 
tion price is still to be announced and will 
probably be coupled with a dividend fore¬ 
cast. A price of around 13$. per share would 
seem likely, however, divert the scope for 
steady expansion of the British hotel 
business, the £1 shares, soon to be sub* 
divided into 5s. units, jneld reasonable 
returns at 61s. 6d. of 4 )0 on dividend and 
8.1% on earnings. 


BURTON, SON & SANDERS 

Eastern Promise Fulfilled 


E ew companies can match the radical 
change in the fortunes of the Ipswich 
based specialist food manufacturing group 
of Burton* Son and Sanders; From a level 
of £179*000 in *956^59, trading profits have 
soared io £453,000 in 1963 (compared with 
£272,000 in 1962) while shareholders, 
dividendless between 1955 and 1958, arc to 
receive a dividend of 27^ % for 196^, 
against 15% in the previous year, 10% in 
1961 and uncovered payments of 5",, in 
1959 and i960. Thanks to a subnormal 
tax charge resulting from accumulated tax 
losses, earnings still cover twice the almost 
doubled dividend. 

The key to Burton’s changing fortunes 
has been a boardroom reorganisation and 
what Mr Keith Stainton, the chairman and 
managing director, described last year as a 
“ clarification of our group structure.” In 
fact, the business has undergone a fairly 
complete reorganisation which has been 
followed in the past year by a vigorous 
policy of expansion by acquisitions ; only 
G. and T. Bridgewater, the biscuit manu¬ 
facturers, slipped through the net, as 
Burton’s was outbid' by Smith’s Potato 
Crisps. Most important to Burton was the 
acquisition of the outstanding 50% stake in 
Excelsior Biscuit and die successful bid for 
the voting preference sfi$reso£ the Excelsior- 
controlled MazawattecTea. Excelsior is now 
making profits again ;fbut within eighteen 
months of its acquiring a 50% stake in 
1954, Burton had to ^rite off £550,000 of 
its investment. 

The other bids have? largely implemented 
Mr Stainton's aim of exploiting the group’s 
strong position in East Anglia, with an eye 
on the high London “ overspill the group 
has acquired wholesale grocery businesses 
in Norwich and Kings Lynn, both sponsor¬ 
ing voluntary grocery chains. It moved 
westwards with the acquisition of the loss¬ 
making Cave Austin retail grocery and 
off-licence chain centred on London and 
south-east England. With the results came 
news of yet another take-over bid by Button 
of around £1 million ior an as yet undis¬ 
closed British fbod company. 

The acquisitions hayje played some part 
in the much improved wute but apparently_ 
“no meaningful figuitfc Tart : given to' 


contributions from these souroes.” It is 
unlikely, however, that these were substan¬ 
tial, although both Excelsior and Cave 
Austin are on a profitable basis again, and 
the bulk of this year’s 66% increase in 
profits certainly came from its two main 
divisions—wholesale groceries and bakery 
supplies and, above all, the continuing 
benefits from reorganisation. Pending the 
chairman’s statement next month, the 
directors view the future “ with confidence 
and enthusiasm.” So it seems does the stock 
market, for the 2s. 6d. shares stand at 
17s. 6d., compared with a low of 6s. 3d. last 
year and of only 2s. 6d. in 1962. At 
the current level the yield is 3.9%. 

One mystery remains. Why was 
Burton passed over by Fisons in its 
diversification forays into food and 
other fields two or three years ago? 
The two companies have boardroom links 
and Sir Clavcring Ffeon Was dnurinto for 
more than ff ddzen Irears. mfflm abfa 
Fisons did not see tJM*t Mf 

Stainjon and his largdK.new board ait now 
revealing. ■ ' ■' ‘ ‘ i ,, 


JOHN HOLT (LIVERPOOL) 

New Wine in Old Bottle 

D iversifying from investment in the 
prime merchanting stage in Africa to 
the more sophisticated manufacturing stage 
is a painful process, as Unilever found but 
some years back. John Holt (Liverpool) is 
similarly moving out of the high turnover/ 
low margin merchandise business in West 
Africa and into such long-term development 
ventures there as motors, engineering, 
pharmaceuticals, cnanielware and most 
recently perfume manufacturing. The total 
results, which fortunately are bolstered by 
the company’s simultaneous vigorous entry 
into the British and continental wines and 
spirits business, are hardly encouraging to 
date. 

Without the benefit of new acquisitions 
gross profits in the year to August, 1963, 
fell from £871,000 to £619,000. However, 
revenue included for the first time lifts tht 
total back to £916,000, but this is gained 
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at the cost of partial acquisitions, and the 
leap in minority interests from £16,000 to 
£100,000 largely accounts for the drastic 
drop in earnings per share from 23% to 
8%. Shareholders are encouraged to per¬ 
severe, however, with a maintained dividend 
of 15% and a special tax-free distribution 
from capital profits of 7i%. 

For the current year, the manufacturing 
companies in Africa are at least improving 
their profitability, but the key question there 
will be whether negotiations are successful 
to sell two small shipping companies to the 
Nigerian National Shipping Line. The 
subsequent, removal of a small amount of 
profits (less than 10%) and presumably a 
large amount of book assets should put next 
year’s balance sheet on a more realistic basis. 
But it is the wine business that looks like 
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tiding the group over its transition period. 
Profits from this source were 31% of the 
total in 1962: regrettably the 1962 break¬ 
down of profits is not repeated in the current 
report but last year sales were a record and 
so far this year they are up a third at an 
annual rate of £4^ million. The current 
year's figures will include those of the 
recently acquired Lebegue Burgundy wine 
shippers, and for the group as a whole trad¬ 
ing results are showing some improve¬ 
ment.” 

But the fact remains that for some years 
at least it looks as though perhaps half the 
company's capital is going to be invested in 
Africa and in view of the political climate 
the shares do not seem generously priced at 
12s. 10 ^d. to yield a short-earned 5_J‘v. The 
effective additional gross yield from 
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the capital distribution may or may not be 
repeated and certainly will not go on for 
ever. 


In Brief ... 

English Electric Raising, £15m 

In 1963 profits of the English Electric 
group rose from £6.3 million to £8.2 mil¬ 
lion and the ordinary dividend has been 
restored to 10% from 8",,. News of the 
recovery in profits is accompanied, not un¬ 
expectedly, by plans to raise £15 million, 
with £10 million coming from a rights issue 
on terms to be announced and the rest from 
a debenture placing. 
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SALES DIRECTOR 

Europe 


The D-M*E Corporation oC Detroit, a fast expanding 
subsidiary of (lie V.S.I. Corporation with headquarters in 
Pasadena, invites applications for newly created position of 
SALES DIRECT OR—EUROPE. Our client is an internationally 
known pioneer in the manufacture of die and mould-making 
equipment for the Plastics Industry. 

Age 35-45, University degree, preferably in Economics, 
desirable. Working knowledge of German or french essential. 
At least ten years piogressive sales executive evpeiiencc. par¬ 
ticularly in Machine Tools industry, necessary. Emphasis on 
marketing innovation. Enthusiasm, thrust, and first-class sales 
administrative ability, required. This challenging and attractive 
position is located in Belgium, with an induction period in 
U.S.A. Excellent salary. Pension. Bonus. Car, Applicants 
should now be earning basic salary of not less than £3,000. 

Apply in GUARANTEED CONFIDENCE, with contact 
telephone number, age, details education, names of firms, posi¬ 
tions held, dates and salaries. Reference: D.M. 8555. Short¬ 
listed candidates cun expect acknowledgment within twelve 
days of receipt of application. 


Dr. P. 5. de Q. Cabot , Chairman , 
P. S. CABOT & COMPANY LTD., 
37-41 Bedford Row, London, W.C.l. 
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ECONOMIST 

to work as a member of a small 
research unit on analyses and 
projections of all aspects of the 
Scottish economy. Candidates 
should have a good economics 
degree, inteiest in analytical 
approach to pioblems. and some 
industiial or commercial ex¬ 
perience. Preferred age 25 to 30, 
Applications to Administrative 
Secretary, Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry), 
1 Castle Street, Edinburgh 2. 


International consortium of banks 
with offices in Paris invites 
applications for 
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The posts are progressive ones 
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PlraKc write Box J?95. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 

ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
and over 250 Branches in Scotland and London 

ASSOCIATE BANKS 

WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 

with, over 240 Offices in England and Wales 

GLYN, MILLS & CO. 

with 4 Offices in London 

THE THREE BANKS GROUP 

Consolidated Statement of Accounts as at 31 st December 1963 shows:— 
Total Assets £ 439 , 222,665 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts £ 367 , 121,268 

Capital and Published Reserves £ 23 , 744,855 

Each of The Three Banks has its own long tradition of personal service to 
the public and still preserves its separate entity . Within the Group their 
resources and experienee merge to give strength and to provide the many 
services required from a modern hanking institution. 

United States Representative Office : 63 Wall Street, New York, 10005 


BARROW HEPBURN & GALE 

I ftjjl LEATHER MANUFACTURERS MERCHANTS 

v SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN COMPANY’S FORTUNES 


The forty-third annual‘general meeting of 
Barrow Hepburn Gale Limited will be 
held on March 20th in London . 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr 
George W. Odey, CBE: 

The Accounts for the year ended Decem¬ 
ber 28, 1963 show a substantial improvement 
in the Company's fortunes, the trading profit 
before taxation standing at £243,796 as com¬ 
pared with £76,969 for the previous year. 

The position in the heavy leather tanneries 
lias been greatly eased by the degree of 
stability which appears to have been reached 
in the sole leather industry and we have 
been able to operate our heavy leather tan¬ 
neries at full capacity, 

Turning to our upper leather production, 
which is now centred at Hitch in & Co. in 
Leeds and Henry Hall fk Co. in Hull, Use 
year has been one of considerable expansion* 
The marked improvement in the retail trade i 
for shoes, which look place during 1963. 
led to a strong demand for die Group's pro*- 
duciion of upper leather and suede. 

The next most important contribution to 
the profits of the Group had been derived 


from Colloids, our American Group. Our 
American companies have been able to 
achieve a year of continued growth, turnover 
having increased by 12.8 per cent compared 
with 1962. 

The results of our Mitcham factory, where 
we carry on the production of conveyor and 
transmission belting, including the new 
Mitcham Steel Cord Conveyor Belt, which 
we have perfected In the past year, have 
again been disappointing, sales having taken 
longer than we anticipated to develop. 

With regard to our wattle interests in 
South Africa, our profits have shown an 
improvement in the past year and there is 
every indication that they will improve 
further in £964. 

In conclusion, we come io the considera¬ 
tion of our prospects for 1964, and in my 
judgment we shall effect a further improve¬ 
ment in our results. We have in the past ten 
years been fighting in the leather industry a 
battle of survival. I believe that in spite of 
gloomy predictions of the increased impact 
of synthetic materials that we have won the 
battle and that wf arc about t6 emerge into 
a period of prosperity. 


WESTERN SELECTION 
& DEVELOPMENT 
CO. LTD. 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Western Selection and Development Co. Ltd., 
was held on February 27 at Chartered Insurance 
Institute, EC2. 

Mr C. J. Bums, Chairman, presided, and the 
following is an extract from his Statement circu¬ 
lated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1963: 

Tie year under review was one of steady 
growth in all branches of the Company's opera¬ 
tions and in all sections of the Company's 
financial structure. Consequently, as forecast in 
my circular of October 3, 1963, the Directors 
now recommend a dividend Of 10 per cent less 
income tax for the year to September 30, 1963, 
cm the capital as subsequently increased by the 
rights issue to members. 

The Company has now two additional major 
investments, a wholly-owned subsidiary. Dura- 
tube & Wire Limited, specialising in the manu¬ 
facture of cable and wire insulation, and a 50 per 
cent inrerest in Creston Construction Limited, 
a property development company. However, as 
the purchase of Duratubc & Wire Limited was 
not completed until October 1, 1963, and the 
first trading year of Creston Construction 
Limited has not yet been completed, the accounts 
contain no element of profit from either of these 
sources other than a small amount of interest 
receivable on advances made to Creston. For 
this reason the growth of your Company’s net 
assets should be seen without reference to these 
additions. 

Investment income rose from £90,289 in 1962 
io £103,215 in the year under review. During 
the same period the book value of quoted 
investments increased from £641,189 to £689,056 
and the market value of these investments rose 
from £742,700 to £909,015, representing an 
appreciation of £220,000 at the year end, com¬ 
pared with £101,000 in 1962. Unquoted 
investments increased by £130,000 during 1963, 
representing not only advances made to Creston 
but other profitable short-term finance which 
has since been liquidated in the current year. 

As a result of the increased profits and amount 
brought forward for the year, the amount avail¬ 
able for distribution is £128.359 as against 
£108,464 for 1962. The results with no material 
assistance from the new projects represent a 
satisfactory year of progress and also a year in 
which the net asset valpe of the Company 
increased by pome 13 per cent. 

The prospects and prosperity of your Com¬ 
pany for 1964 are based on continued growth 
of investment income and the injection of profits 
from the subsidiary. Your Directors consider 
that the gradual expansion of interests within the 
Company should proceed throughout 1964 and 
continue thereafter. Apart from interest on 
advances no major return should be expected 
from Creston during 1964 since property 
development is a continuing process over an 
extended period, but in 1965 the Company 
should begin to reap the benefit from this 
investment. We can therefore look with confi¬ 
dence to the future. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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THE ATLAS STONE 
COMPANY 

A GRATIFYING TRADING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 29 , 1964 

THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
The Atkis Stone Company Limited was held on 
February 26th in London, Mr Bernard Davis 
(Chaiinun and Managing Director) presiding. 

The follow ing is an extract from his circulated 
statement: The Trading Profit for the year 
amounted to £320,434, which compares with 
£291,488 fot the previous yeai. Your Directors 
recommend a Dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
of 22 per cent less tax. 

It is gratifying, in view of the adverse condi¬ 
tions experienced during the year, to report 
increased profits once again. 

To meet the need for more working capital 
we propose a Rights Issue of Ordinal y Shares 
to provide approximately £300,000. 

Hitherto, the striking growth of your Com¬ 
pany has been financed largely by retained 
profits, but with adequate permanent capital and 
given normal trading conditions in the current 
year it should be possible to maintain the present 
rate of Dividend on the increased capital for 
the year ending October 31, 1964, and a con¬ 
tinuation of satisfactory progress would enable 
us to pay more in dividends in the years that 
lie ahead. 

Your Company is well placed to benefit from 
opportunities as presented and yout Directors 
will continue to explore all possibilities for 
improving and expanding our activines 

The icport was adopted. 


ALENCO LIMITED 

(Member of the Charterhouse* Group) 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS AND OUTLOOK 


The thirteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Alenco Limited was held on February 20th in 
London, Sir Nutcoinbe Hume, KBE, MC (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from liis circu¬ 
lated review: 

It is satisfactory to be able to report a 
moderate increase in trading profits and it is even 
more satisfactory to be able to tell shareholders 
that present and necessarily preliminary fore¬ 
casts are that this year should again yield an 
increase. Your board recommend an increase in 
the ordinary dividend for the year from the 
equivalent of 16£ per cent to 17^ per cent. 

By comparison with any difficulties we may 
have had to face in England, our subsidiaries in 
both France and Holland have had to contend 
with considerably greater ones. However, the 
combined profits of the two French companies 
have been maintained and the substantial in¬ 
stallation of new machinery at Bezons near 
Paris is proving successful. In Holland we have 
amalgamated Ermeto Productie with P L. W. 
de Ridder & Co. and hope that this will have 
beneficial results, 

The chairman concluded by briefly reviewing 
the activities of the operating companies, namely, 
British Ermeto Corpcfrfttion Limited, Simpiifix 
Couplings Limited, Kent Nail Works Limited, 
S. S. Stort Limited, Kay & Company (Engineers) 
Limited, Ermeto S. A. and P. L. W. dc Ridder 
& Co. N.V. 

The report W 3 s adopted. 


YEAR OF STEADY RECOVERY 
AND CONSOLIDATION 


The fouiiccnth Annual General Meeting of 
Members ol The Messina (Transvaal; Develop¬ 
ment Company Limited will be held on 
March 19th in Johannesburg. 

The following L an extract from the ciicil¬ 
iated statement of the Chairman, Commauder 
H. F. P. Grenfell, DSC, RN (Retd.): 

The main feature of the Copper Market dining 
1963 was price stability. The policy of support 
initiated early in the previous year by a number 
of major producers, allied with a restriction in 
output was successful in maintaining the floor 
price of £234 for cash copper which had pre¬ 
vailed since January, 1962. The close associa¬ 
tion which now exists between producer and 
consumer organisations has undoubtedly played 
its part in the success of this policy. Both sides 
of the industry arc co-operating in programmes 
of development and research to find new and 
expanded uses for copper, and promising results 
have already been achieved in certain fields. I 
have little doubt that otheis will follow, 
and this conviction, together with my firm belief 
in the long-term growth potential of copper 
due to rising standards of living thioughoul 
the world, leads me to remain confident about 
the future. 

World consumption, which had been dis¬ 
appointingly low throughout 1962, showed a 
welcome increase in 1963, although it was not 
until November that the effect began to make 
itself felt on the market. There was a gradual 
trend upwards in the prices of both cash and 
forward wirchars during December and the early 

f iart of January this year, but it was not until 
anuarv 15th that the movement was decisive. 
The market that day was characterised by heavy 
dealings and the quotations for cash and three 
months wirebars suddenly jumped to £240 and 
£243] respectively. 

In order to restrain the upward movement 
and keep it within bounds, the large Rhodesian 
producers made available considerable ton¬ 
nages to meet cash sales, and simultaneously 
gave notice of their intention to resume opera¬ 
tions at full capacity as soon as possible. As 
a reinforcement to their policy of stabilisa¬ 
tion they also took the further step of inform¬ 
ing consumers with long-term contracts that 
they would be allowed to price their purchases 
at £236 per ton or L.M.E. settlement price, 
whichever is the lower. The major US pro¬ 
ducers followed suit and we, ourselves, took 
similar action. 

The next few months will show whether all 
these measures will succeed in stabilising the 
price, and at this stage I would hesitate to fore¬ 
cast the result. One thing'* seems certain, the 
broad picture as we enter 1964 is considerably 
more encouraging than it was a year ago. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS 

The net profit of the Group afrer providing for 
taxation and excluding the interests of minority 
shareholders was Rl,940,000. 


During the year the P.A.Y.E. system of taxa¬ 
tion was introduced in South Africa and as a 
result the Group’s profits did not bear taxation 
at the full rate throughout the year. Accord¬ 
ingly, it was decided that the dividends for the 
past year should be paid out of taxed profits 
made during the year ended September 30, 1960, 
in order that our overseas shareholders would be 
able to obtain full double taxation relief. In 
order to give effect to the above, the amount of 
R492.500 has been transferred back from 
General Reserve to the Profit and Loss 
Appropriation Account, and the whole of the 
Group’s profits including the profits obtained 
from the sale of investments and redemption of 
Loan Stock have been transferred to Capital 
Reserve. Full details of these Appropriations 
are set oui in the Directors’ Report. 

Dividends for the year were reduced to a total 
of 10 per cent as indicated in the Dividend 
Announcement made early in May, 1963, follow¬ 
ing the warning I gave in my speech last year. 
This conservative policy has enabled us not 
only to purchase £400,000 Sterling Loan Stock 
for cancellation, but also to reduce our over¬ 
draft by about R400,000. 

In view of our improved financial position 
we intend, subject to Exchange Control authority, 
to make an ofler to all our Loan Stockholders to 
purchase Horn them aL £101 the whole ot the 
Stock still outstanding. 

There was some decrease in the recoverable 
copper produced by Messina duiing the year. 
Howevei, we have already made arrangements 
to raise our milling capacity. 

There were no new discoveries at Messina 
during the year but underground drilling at 
Aitonvilla disclosed the existence of a new 
mineralised area of considerable promise, and 
although exploration is still incomplete, results 
to date justify the assumption that this new dis¬ 
covery will provide a substantial addition to ore 
reserves. 

UMKONDO 

Operations at Umkondo were satisfactory 
during the year and we can still see another two 
years’ production ahead of us. 

ALASKA 

I had hoped for better overall results from 
the Alaska Mine this year, and indeed vye &d 
achieve not only an increase in production with 
a reduction in operating^ COYiS, but also an 
improvement in metallurgical recovery. How¬ 
ever, due to a change in the nature of the ore 
mined, the concentrates became more difficult 
to smelt and our Alaska Smelter was unable to 
accept the whole of the Mine’s production. We 
have since taken steps to modify the reverbera¬ 
tory furnace at Alaska so as to increase its 
capacity, and this should prevent a recurrence 
of this situation. 

We have also provided for an increase of 
approximately 30 per cent in the capacity of 
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he concentrator, and from now on I expect the 
Masks Mine to operate at a profit. 

MANGULA 

At Mangula, overall mine working costs again 
jecreased slightly to 18s. 4d. per short ton of 
>re milled, but as a result of the drop in grade 
>f ore produced costs per long ton of recoverable 
;apper increased to £108 12s. Od. 

This drop in production grade may be 
egarded as a temporary state of affairs and 
here should be an improvement over Lhe next 
welve months. 

Meanwhile, the work of removing the oxide 
ap is proceeding satisfactorily and good pro¬ 
gress has been made in designing the treatment 
plant. This is estimated to cost approximately 
/,400,000 and will produce at least 250 tons of 
.opper per month in the form of copper cement 
which will be sent to Alaska for fire-refining. 
Arrangements have already been made to provide 
ihe necessary finance, and construction which 
will take about twelve months, is about to begin. 


GENERAL 

In summarising the past year, 1 would say it 
lias been one of steady recovery and consolida- 
ion. We have conducted our operations with 
conomy and improved our efficiency all round ; 
ve have laid the foundations for increased pro¬ 
duction at Messina, Alaska and Mangula, and 
-c have reduced our short term indebtedness by 
R 1,200,000. I ask Members to continue to 
iccept for the time being a restricted rate of 
dividend, in the knowledge that the Company’s 
iverall position will thereby be substantially and 
icrinanenily strengthened. 


JOHN IIOLT & COMPANY 
•LIVERPOOL) LIMITED 

REDEPLOYMENT OF RESOURCES 

The sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
>f John Holt & Company (Liverpool) Limited 
nil be held on March 19th in Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr John A. 
It: 

Although the trading and operating profits 
pefore tax show an improvement from £871,000 
|iD £916,000, these profits include substantial 
•venues from companies whose results are con- 
idated for the first time. These companies 
present a substantial redeployment of our 
raditional merchandise and produce trades. 

Mr Holt then referred to the steps being 

E ten to broaden the nature of the Group's busi- 
ss in order to meet the challenge of the chang- 
l conditions in which it worked. He added: I 
relieve that during the year we have made good 
'rogress with our task but it is disappointing, 
hough not surprising, that the increase in profits 
•t which we aim and which I am confident wc 
Ml make in the future has not yet been 
hieved. 

The Board recommended a final dividend of 
) per cent as last year and a payment of 1\ per 
m tax free from capital profits. 

The Group trading results thus far received 
or 1964 are, in fact, showing some improvement, 
kd with the maintenance of this improvement 
fusing the full year we can, I believe, look for- 
ard to the future with some confidence. 
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THE PATAUR6 RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 

ISSUED CAPITAL £1,158,312 in 2s. shares 


Directors : H. B. f£. Hake, C.B.E., R. O. Jenkins, M.C., J. Sands, C.A., D. R. Mathews. 
Secretaries and Agents : Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited. 

Summary of Directors’ Report and Accounts for the year ended October 31, 1963. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Profit after tax .. . £534,024 

Replanting expenditure . £109,654 

Dividend for year—56 per cent . £354,733 


CROPS 


1962 63 

Estimate 1963/64 

Rubber 1b. 

... ... • 

. ... 24,202,773 

26,000,000 

Tea lb. 


. ... 526,000 

800,000 

Copra tons . . 

... ... . 

. ... 1,860 

1,700 

Palm Oil/Kernels tons 

... ... . 

. ... 349 

300 

Oil Palm Fruit tons 

. 

. ... 1,094 

4,000 

PLANTED AC REAGE : Rubber, Oil Palms, Coconuts, Tea. 

45,972 acres 


Forty-fourth Annual General Meeting II a.m. on March 23, 1964, at the Queen’s Room, 
The Baltic Exchange, St. Mary Axe, London, EC3. 


GOULSTON DISCOUNT COMPANY 

LIMITED 


Extracts from the Statement of Sir Leonard Dyer, Bart, accom¬ 
panying the report and accounts for year ended 30th September, 1963. 


The current year has begun well with an increased tempo in our new hire-purchase 
advances which are now running in excess of twice the amount of business done last year. 
If this sort of thing is going to continue the effect on profits could be surprising. Money 
rates are comparatively cheap at the moment: but the sharp competition between the political 
parties as to which is to promise to spend the most on desirable but immense schemes of 
capital expenditure must ultimately threaten present interest levels. The economic atmosphere 
is buoyant and the prospects of increased consumer spending very promising. THE 


INESTIMABLE 

QUALITY OF 

THRIFT 

HAS NO PLACE IN THE 

AFFLUENT 

SOCIETY, FOR 

CREDIT CAN 

BRIDGE 

THE GAP BETWEEN DREAMS AND 

REALITY. 







EIGHT 

YEARS 

OF GROWTH 




Net 



Unearned 

Year of 

Issued 

profit 

Net divi¬ 

Total Group 

charges 

growth 

capital 

before 

dends paid 

assets 

carried 



taxation 



forward 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1956 . 

100,000 

12,846 

4,850 

519,802 

66,498 

1957 . 

110,000 

35,355 

5,079 

861,027 

133,795 

1958 . 

140,000 

53,436 

6,490 

832,819 

80,995 

1959 . 

500,000 

92,417 

23,426 

2^14,730 

445,216 

1960 . 

870,000 

131,656 

47,010 

3,423,886 

324,988 

1961. 

870,000 

120,794 

52,675 

4,212,732 

433,539 

1962 . 

870,000 

207,648 

64,006 

5,785,110 

718,182 

1963 . 

1,018,000 

372,137 

94,374 

8,648,414 

923,575 


In a year when just about everything has gone right it would be dangerous and indeed 
innocent to ignore the obvious hazards ahead ; but all these factors and trends outlined give 
your board continued confidence in the future of your group and they feel justified in pro¬ 
posing a further increase in the rate of dividend on the ordinary sha**es to 16 per cent, at 
compared with 12^ per cent for 1962 and 10 per cent for 1961. This increased dividend 
will be paid for the full year in respect of the rights issue, although the money was not 
received by your company until almost half the year under review had passed. 

Directors: Sir Leonard Dyer, Bart (Chairman) 

L. L. Davidson, F.C.A. (Managing Director) 

Sidney Davidson 
S. L. Fowler, RI.B. 

J. E. Williams, F.C.A. 

Copies of the fall Report ami Accounts may he obtained from 1 —The Secretary , 

57, Grosvenor Street , London , Wl. 
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BORAX (HOLDINGS; 
LIMITED 

LORD CLITHEROE’S REVIEW 

The following afe extracts from the review 
o t the year to September 30. 1963. by 

the Chairman, Th# JU Hon Lord Clitheroc, 
PC, to be presented at the Annual General 
Meeting on Wednesday, March 25, 1964: 


GENERAL KLVIIVV 

World sales of boron products reached a new 
record level for the second year in succession. 
Business in. the UK and Northern Europe wu" 
strong in the second half of the year, and ;u Jt ^ 
close a high level of industrial demand for boron 
products was recorded. The earnings of our 
American operating subsidiary, United States 
Borax & Chemical Corporation, were the highest 
yet achieved; during the year their cost reduc¬ 
tion programme was continued, and this helped 
to no small extent to offset the wage and salary 
increases that had to be met as well as the 
higher prices of goods and services purchased. 

Progress has been made with the scheme 
reported last year to load boron products in 
Los Angeles harbour into ocean-going vessels 
for shipment in bulk to Rotterdam, where they 
will be unloaded, stored in bulk and distributed 
throughout Europe. This project is intended 
primarily to strengthen the Company’s competi¬ 
tive position and to improve service to our 
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European customers. The first bulk shipment 
$f OUT bqtates Wi* tattffe to Rotterdam in 
November, 1969 . T>e«pite delay* Caused by 
the exceptional winter last year, construction of 
the terminal facilities at Rotterdam will soon 
be completed and it is expected that regular 
despatched from the Depot will begin in the 
spiing of 1964. 

Our aim must always be to safeguard ore 
reserves for the long-term future. During the 
pet iod under review we have made additions 
both ou the American Continent and in Turkey 
where, as 1 mentioned last year, a promising new 
mineral deposit was being developed ; this work 
continues and our expectations haw been 
confirmed. 

THr ACCOUNT 

Trading surplus (before depreciation) and 
other income totalled £6,945,000 compared with 
£6,447,000 in the previous year. The charge 
for depreciation, depletion and amortisation was 
£2,541,000 against £2*4*5,000 in J962, so that 
Group profits, before taxation, amounted to 
£4,168,000 against £3,720,000 in 1962. After 
pioviding for taxation and after deducting the 
interest of the minority shareholders in subsidi¬ 
aries, the net profit was £1,756,000 compared 
with £1,645,000 in 1962. Your Directors recom¬ 
mend an increase in the final dividend payable 
in March of 1 per cent to 10 per cent (Jess rax) 
making, with the interim dividend of 5 per cent 
paid last September, a total distribution on the 
deferred ordinary stock of 15 per cent (less tax) 
compared with 14 per cent last year. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Activity was maintained at a high leve 
throughout the Group. It is our policy t< 
spread research effort in a balanced programm 
of long-range and short-range projects in addi 
tion to much work in support of the Group* 
bulk business. Our specially trained technics 
service staff maintain close contact with ou 
consumer industries throughout the world, anc 
by this means we seek constantly to improve oui 
products and the service we give our customers 

OUTLOOK TOR THl FUTURE 

Your Board and Management have no reasoi 
to alter the views previously expressed that thi 
expansion of your business will continue ove. 
the years. At the time of wTiting this reviev 
three months of the present year have passed 
and I can report that sales have been satisfactory 
and profirs are somewhat better than last yeur 

Further study has been made of the potential 
profitability of potash operations both in Canadt 
and at Carlsbad (New Mexico) as well as oi 
developments during the past twelve month- 
which include the successful completion anc 
start-up of a major Canadian operation b\ 
anorhei Company. These studies have resultei 
in our re-examining the possibility of a Canadiai 
potash venture of sufficicndy smaller scope thar 
previously contemplated, to avoid the lega: 
obstacles thought to stand in its way. Discus¬ 
sions regarding possible participation arc, at the 
time of writing this review, taking place with 
other interested parties. 

The Canadian project now being discussed 
would involve a total investment pf about 
million over a fivS-ycitf Ik-ridcf of which ou: 
American Company's share would probably he 
less than one half. 


H. M. HOBSON LIMITED 

INCREASING VOl.UMi: OI BUSINESS 

The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of 
H. M. Hobson Limited was held oi. 
February 21st in London. 

Mr T. Simpson, FRAeS (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presided and, in the course* 
of his speech, said: 

Group Profits for the yeat before taxation, 
totalled £818,277 compared with £766,425 la 
yeah Consolidated Net Profit after providing] 
for taxation was £393,293 as against £361,455.J 
Your Board proposes a dividend of 14^ per cen 
less Income Tax. 

There is a satisfactory volume of orders n 
hand and, unless unforeseen circumstance' 
intervene, we can look to the future with cor; 
fldencc. By far the greater part of our produc¬ 
tion is concerned with the aircraft industry, thi 
exacting nature of which necessitates our con 
stant endeavour to maintain oiir position in tl 
forefront of this branch of the engineering 
industry. 

Our products are incorporated in some scon 
of civil, experimental and military aircraft. A 
types of aircraft go out of production there an 
always more advanced types introduced to taki 
their place. Our equipment has been select* 
for a number of new aircraft in recent years a 
as a consequence out interests are well divef ; 
fied and our future progress is not undull 
dependent upon the military or Commercial 
success of any single project. . 

The report was adopted. 


ftESWURSS® | 

Wi 

Highlights from the | 
Chairman's Statement 

Mr Edward Thompson reported another year or progress in every sphere. Profits before tax for the year 
wfcre £14,014,000, £1,312,008 higher than last year, an increase of J0.2 per cent. The directors recommend 
a final Ordinary dividend of 9 per cent (8 per cent last yeat ), less tux, making a total for the year of 13 per 
cent. After taking into atcoufit investment allowances, the Group’s cash flow has increased by £920,771 to 
oVer £6 million. The Group’s three constituents—Ind Coope Tetley Walker, ami Ansclls—have together 
progressed in a way which Would have been impossible individually. < 

The Industry And Competition, heavy chpltul demands and the added problems which confront family 
businesses will Inevitably continue to influence the concentration of the industry into a relatively small 
ntimber of large units. On the other hand, rationalisation has brought in its train a healthy Competition 
alnong national brewers and there remain l 80 independent brewery companies producing over 2,000 
different beers. 

The industry is spending some £20 million a year on improving standards in public houses. Within the 
Group many modernisation schemes have been completed at a cost of £3 million. Thanks to widespread 
reciprocal trading a great variety of draught and bottled beers are now on sale in brewers’ houses through¬ 
out the country. The Group’s houses now sell 9 or 10 qualities of bottled beer compared with 4 or 5 before 
the war and a high proportion sell one or more of the popular keg beers in addition to draught mild and 
bitter. Grants of St. James’s sells over 5,000 qualities and sizes of wines and spirits. 

Bales. An increase in Group sales of all classes of beers is reported. Considerable research has been made 
into providing the public with guaranteed quality and stability in draught beers and the introduction of 
’Super Draught’, is a significant development. Tetley draught beer sales have been particularly buoyant 
while sales of draught Double Diamond and of Ansells King Pin mild have nearly doubled. In recent 
months, the demand for bottled beers has improved where the economy is stronger, particularly for Double 
Diamond, SKOL Lager, and for our canned beer. Long Life. Regency Sherries are now recognised as 
among the leading brands and are on sale in over 40,000 outlets. 

Exports. Expotts of Glen Rossie Scotch "Whisky have again increased. Curtis Distillery has made steady 
progress in its exports to 70 countries. 

Pension Fund. Allied Breweries pension fund for stafT and employees will incorporate assets amounting to 
some £8 million. 
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MILLS & ROCKLEYS, LTD. 

(Outdoor Advertising throughout 

Yorkshire, The Midlands, East Anglia 
w and South West England) 

AIR C. W. SHELFORD REVIEWS A 
YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION 

The thirty-fifih annual general meeting of 
Mills & Rocklcys Ltd. will be held on 
March 20th in Coventry. 

The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr C. W. Shelford: 

The past year has very largely been one of 
consolidation after the expansion which took 
place last year wiih the acquisition of Sheldons 
Ltd. I am of the opinion that the results are 
satisfactory, particularly in the parent company 
where there has been a significant increase in 
sales. A similar increase took place in the sales 
of Sheldons Ltd., but some expenses were higher 
than normal this year due in the main to the 
reorganisation arising from the amalgamation of 

MANN FGERTON & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

A CREDITABLE TRADING 
PERIORMANCE 

The 60ih Annual General Meeting of Mann 
Egerton and Company Limited was held on 
February 25th in Norwich, Mr R. W. B. 
Hawkslcy, TD (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Ir is gratifying to report that your Company 
lias produced yet another record trading profit- 
Hie full benefit of the purchase tax reduction 
>n cars was nor felt until March, 1963—halfway 
through our financial year. In the circum¬ 
stances, therefore, and bearing in mind setbacks 
suffered in our Manufacturing and Electrical 
Divisions, stockholders will, l feel sure, consider 
he final trading profit before taxation of 
£388,458, a 25 per cent - increase over the 
previous year, a creditable performance. 

In Motor Departments, our principal activity, 
there was a sharp increase in profits caused 
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the two businesses. I am confident that 
Sheldons will, in future years, make a greater 
contribution to the group profits. From the 
point of view of our other subsidiary and asso¬ 
ciated companies trading results have not come 
up to my expectations last year. We have taken 
the opportunity of making decisions which 
should, in our view, improve their trading 
prospects. 

The profits of the group before tax rose from 
£332,047 to £363,168 and, after tax, net profit 
increased from £146,804 to £159,397. These 
profits include a full year’s trading from 
Jjhcldons Ltd. In view of the satisfactory year’s 
trading the directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of Is. 4d. per share which, 
with the interim dividend already paid of 6d„ 
will make a total ordinary dividend for the year 
of Is. lOd. per share less tax Oast year equivalent 
to Is. 8d.). 

Sales of poster space by the parent company 
and Sheldons Ltd. are still increasing, and the 
growing interest in our advertising medium by 
important advertisers and agents is most en¬ 
couraging: in modem marketing strategy we 
have an important role to fulfil. 

chiefly by increased sales of cars, and with sub¬ 
stantial backing from repairs, service and 
specialist departments such as tyres, bat¬ 
teries and agricultural depots. It is worthy 
of mention that more than half the profit comes 
from repairs, service, etc., mentioned above. 

Your Directors recommend a total dividend of 
30 per cent for the year against 25 per cent last 
year. They also recommend the capitalisation of 
£460,000 of the capita] reserve by means of a 
onc-for-one scrip issue. 

On November 7, 1963, the Company acquired 
the whole of the share capital of the old-estab¬ 
lished firm of motor engineers, Sanderson & 
Holmes Ltd., Derby, together with its two sub¬ 
sidiaries, Littleover Garage Ltd. and Sanderson 
& Holmes (Leicester) Ltd. This acquisition fits 
in well with our policy of expanding our interests 
in the motor trade outside the Eastern Counties, 
and adds to our already substantial stake in the 
Midlands. 

This statement is being written with approxi¬ 
mately three and a half months of the new 
financial year behind us, and I am pleased to 
report that estimated accounts show a satisfac¬ 
tory increase in profit over the same period of 
last year. The buoyant trading conditions in car 
sales which have persisted since March, 1963, 
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Co-opei*ation with local authorities on blatters 
affecting posters and planning is steadily but 
slowly improving. A valuable step in the right 
direction has been taken with the setting up of 
the Poster Advertising Planning Committee, an 
advisory service for Architects, Town Planners 
and Poster Contractors. Mr James W. R. Adams, 
OBE, PPTPI, PPILA until recenrly Planning 
Officer for the County of Kent has been 
appointed Town Planning Consultant to this 
Committee. 

Progiess has been made in obtaining sites for 
the new 4-sheet panels, and they are beginning 
to be recognised by , most leading advertising 
agents as a necessary adjunct to the larger poster 
displays. 

At the present time our volume of poster sales 
in this country is running on a very similar level 
to last year, and the average price at which we 
sell our space should show a slight increase. Any 
party forming the next government will need to 
foster-—not curb—every tool of selling, of which 
advertising is one of the most important. 

Your directors look to the results of the 
current year with confidence. 

have, however, shown some signs of levelling off 
in recent weeks, but it would be surprising if 
they did not do so in a period which is 
traditionally off season for our trade. 

I look forward to another successful year's 
trading, but again' would remind stockholders 
that the motor trade, by far our principal activity, 
is highly sensitive to the country’s political and 
economic climate, and of course 1964 may be an 
eventful year on the political scene. 

These factors apart, I have the greatest con¬ 
fidence jn your Company’s future progress and 
prospects and we shall, I hope, continue to 
expand our interest in the motor trade as and 
when opportunity permits. 

The report was adopted. 

At a subsequent Extraordinary General Meer- 
ing, resolutions were passed for the re-conversion 
of the existing Ordinary Stock into Ordinary 
Shares of 5s., increasing the authorised capital 
from £1,250,000 to £1,500,000 by the creation 
of 1,000,000 unclassified shares of 5s. each, 
sanctioning the proposed one-for-one scrip issue 
and the granting to Senior Executives (including 
Directors holding executive office) of options to 
subscribe for Ordinary Shares and amending the 
Articles of Association. 
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Tbe Comport). engaged in Iron Oie mining in Sierra Leohc. is expanding and 
wishes to Combing O & ,M activities with its Internal Audit requirements 

Applications are invited from men of good personality for appointment. 

as head of the Internal Audit Department In SIERRA LEONE. 

The following ar^ *1he minimum requirements: — 

• CA. or A.C C.A qualification and wide auditing expedience, 

• Knowledge and experience of O & M techniques. 

• Capacity to conduct widc-ianging teviews and to report dearly. 

• Enthusiasm and ability lo gain co-operation from all stud. 

• WillingnesN to accept responsibility. 

Commencing salary £2.500 pci annum plus Minimum guaranteed bonus 
Marriage and child allowance, leturn passages tor employee and i'amil>, 
initial kit allowance, free furnished accommodation and free medical atten¬ 
tion. 15-momh tours, followed by liberal leave in the U.K. on full salar>. 
Contiibutoiy Pension Scheme with -retirement at age 55, Lite Assurance and 
Dependants Income Schemes. 

Applicants should write giving full details of experience.' stating age, 
married or single, to SIERRA LEONE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED, Dept. O.M.7, City Gate House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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RRITANNIA ROYAL ,NAVW/ 
COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH, 
DEVON 


ENFIELD COLLEGE OT 
TECHNOLOGY 

QULi-NSWAY, INFItLD. MIDDLI SL\ 
DEPARTMENT Ol- MATHEMA UC S 
Head oj Department : E F. Robinson, M sc 
The Governors seek lo appoint honours 
graduates to teach (It STATISTICS and (in 
OPERATIONAL RHSLAKLII In the Depart- 

E ent of Mathematics. one appointment is a 
tnlor Lectureship and the other a Lectureship 
Post-graduate or industrial experience is essen¬ 
tial. Research work and lontultency I* 
encouraged. 

Salary within the stale o( C1.B9S-E2.115 Tor 
Senior Lecturers and tl.670-11 .Hd5 for Lec¬ 
turers, plus London Vllowance. 

Application forms nunr he obtained from the 
Principal (stamped addressed foolscap envelopes, 
please), to whom application forms should be 
returned within fourteen days ot the appearance 
of this advertisement. 

C. E. OURR, 

_____ thief l ducat ion Officer 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF “ 
SWANSEA 

CHVIR OF POt TTIOAL THLORY AND 
GOVERN MENT 

Applications are invited for appointment to 
the CH\1K of POtniCAL THEORY and 
GOVERNMENT which will become vacant on 
September 30. 1964. 

Particular may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University College of Swansea 
Singleton Park. Swansea, to whom applications 
must be sen t b y H'eihwuljv, M arch J*, fd»W 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 

DEPARTMENT OF ICONOMfCS 
Applications ore Invited for the following 
posts: 

Two ASSISTANT LECTURERS or I LC- 
TlTRl RS in ECONOMICS. Special qualified- 
uona in statistics oi social account lug snll be 
an advantage. 

Salary acolcs ■ 

Assistant Lecturer* £1.000 x £50 to E1.150 
p.n.; Lecturer: £1.250 x £60 to it .670 x £*0 
to £2,150 p,a . tngcthei with L.S.S U, and 
child allowances. The starting salary will be 
at a paint in the scale determined by quahneu- 
tions and experience. 

Application* (six conics) containing the names 
of three referees should be received not later 
than March 20, I9f>4, hr the Rwhitgr, 

University College. CaChny* Park. t ardifr, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


The Economist 

REQUIRES 

ASSISTANT 

STATISTICIANS 

to help in the analysis of 
economic facts and figures for 
the paper. Scope for imagina¬ 
tive presentation of data. Age 
under 30 . University degree 
or professional qualifications 
essential. Starting salary in 
the £ 8 O 0 -£l,tOO range. Five- 
day week, four weeks 1 holiday. 
Bonus, pension and provident 
schemes In operation. Please 
write,to tfie Chief Statistician, 
22 Ityoer Street, London, S,W.l. 




CITY OF LIVERPOOL 

EDUC XTTON COMMITTEE 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

DTPAK7MFNT OT INDUSTRIAL 
ADMIN IS I RATION AND LIBERAL 
SlUDIES 

Applications arc invited for the Dost of 
RFSEARCH ASSIST ANT for a period or 
two years 

SALARY £6Qo to £960 per annum (Grade 
A.P.T, I) commencing above minimum for 
approved experience. 

Applicants mould be suitably qualified (degree 
or equivalenti und be prepared to work in 
Industrial aspects of sociology, psychology or 
economies, or Management Science Ihe post 
would suit a recently qualified sociologist who 
is seeking research experience but candidates 
in any discipline with a contribution to make 
to the above held* may apply. 

The successful candidate will be encouraged 
to work for a higher degree or t or the College 
Fellowship, und may be called upon to tench 
for up to six hours per week. 

Forms <>f application (returnable b» March 
9th) may be obtained front Director ot Educa¬ 
tion, 14 Mr Thomas Street, Liverpool. 1. 

THOMAS AL.KER. 

_ __ Town Clerk. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 

Applications are Invited for an Assistant 
Lecturer in Social Administration. Applications 
(six copies*, containing the names of three 
rc-lcrere, should be received not later than 
March 20, 1964. by the Registrar. University 
College, C athuys Park. Cardiff, from whom 
further particulars may be Obtained. _ 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

LECTURESHIP IN INDUSTRIAL 

administration 

Application*; are invited for a lectureship in 
Industrial Administration In the Department of 
Social and Economic Reacurch. The salary 
scale is £1.2 *0 x £60 to fl.6->0 x £80 to £2.150 
per annum. i .S.S.U. and family allowances 
vdll be available The initiul salary will be 
listed according to exrorlcncc and Qualifications 
Itvc appointment will be for u four year period 
In tha first Instance. Applicants should have 
an appropriate academic or professional qualifi¬ 
cation and should be interested In business 
studies, precious experience in teaching business 
studies is noi essential. 

Those who d«trb their names to be considered 
should send to the Secretary of the University „ . _ - 

Court, The University, Glasgow. W.2, not later i clcf 1 l i ce ^?8 T ^- c — 

than March 12. 2SKM*, $UlH copies. pf a state- -- 

meat of their quail!) cation* and experience 
Testimonials are not required but the names 
should be given of not more than thr:e persons 
to whom reference may be made 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 

Secretary _of the Untvqrjilj,' Court 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 


H.M. TREASURY 

ECONOMIC SECTION 
ECONOMIC ADVISERS (tour posts* and 
ECONOMIC ASS I STAN l S (four posts) 
Appointment! in London for men or women 
aged at least 30 (or (a) and at least 20 and under 
30 for <b>. for work cm -economic travel* at 
home and overseas. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Jit or 2nd Glass bona, 
degree (or post-graduate degree) In Etonomut 
or closely related subject*. Experience in 
teaching economics, in research, or in an 
economic advisory caogcity essential for (u). 
Final year students may apply for (hi. 

SALARY: (a) £1.959-£2,711 ; (h> £836-11.369. 
Starting salary may be abbva minimum on cither 
scute. 

INITIAL APPOINTMENT for live ycurs, ot 
less by arrangement, 1-..S.S.U. 

APPIK’ATION forms, obtainable (preferably 
by postcard* Irom Civil Service Commission. 
23 snvlie Row. London. W.l (quote 3848(04*. 
should be re turned by Marc h 25, 1964 (18) 

N ational u n i o nT o k bank 
EMPLOYEES, require Organiser to work 
In Orcater London Area, preferably a person 
with previous Trade Union experience residing 
in London and able to drive. Salary scale 
£95V-Cl,200 p.ft., with coat of living uddition 
and travelling expenses,, Contributory Pension 
Fund.—Apply in writing, with detail* of age 
quallflCMiions, present and previous employment, 
to A. G. S., N.U.B.L . 28 Old Oueen Street. 
London. S.W 1. _ 

MAGEE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDONDERRY 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the ahove post 
at Magee University College, Londonderry, 
from lit October, 1904 The salary will be on 
Hie scale £1.250 x 60—£(.6T) x 80—£2.150 plus 
J.S.SU. benefits and family ullowunces. 

Applications (five copies or one copy in the 
case of overseas candidates) should be sent 
to the Registrar (from whom further parltcu- 
lur; may be obtained* to arrive not later than 
21s( March. 1064_____ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL 

Applications are Invited for the posts of 
Lectuier und Assistant Lecturer n the Depgtl- 
mem ol ECONOMIC*. tillable from October 1, 
1964, ot such earlier date as nuy be urrang d. 
The initial salaries will be wifh'n the ranac 
£i,25u-£2,i 5<J per annum for « Lecturer Hid 
within the range £1.0flU-£1.H(> ner amium for 
an Assistant 1 c^turer, according to age, academic 
qualifications and experience. 

Application*: stating age. q w rtl f ir»i*»*n* end 
experience, together with the numes oi three 
relerecs. should be received not luicr than 
Mard) 26, 1904, try nthq Registrtr. from Whom 
further particulars may he obtained quoting 
“ ' CV/44/r_ 


. I CTURUiV/SBNipR LECTURERS ( 

Light pensionable appointments In the follow, 
ng subjects : APPLIED. MECHANICS tindud- 
lt»g one host *for teaching Mathematics und one 
I9r Applied Electricity); Pure end Applied 
MA1HLM \ 1K S . NUCLEAR PHYSIC S, with 
bleuromcM CHEMISTRY. With Meteorology 
and Elementary Physic#; GERMAN, with 
french; SPANISH, with French, for men a! 
■•ML?*Jpn Mareh }***■ hvlth hottqun. degree 
or Dip.Tech . or cauls uleiu. In an appropriate 
subject, leaching experience desirable. Final 
year students muy apply. 

Appointments to be taken up In September 
1964 (January. 19 o 5. for one pom in Applied 
Mechanics*. 

Salary scale £783-£l .!t*7 ol- £1 ,.T60-£1.978 
according to quullficutlons and experience 
Storth)g salary may be above minimum on olfhci 
scale. Pr^slous tcachipg experience may count 
Cor (tension. 

Write Civil Service Commission. 27 SrtMi-* 
Row. London, W I. for application torm quorna 
.5834 1 64. 

Closing dale March 18. 1964. 

Chair of Internationa) 
Economics at the University of 
Lund, Sweden 

Application* arc invited for the chair of 
International Jconomlc* at the University Of 
1 und. Sweden, propooed to be established from 
July 1, 1964. They should be addreaued to (lie 
King and reach the Principal (Retttor* of the 
UntveraUy of Luttd not later than March 18. 

The profesirfM’s salary: for the present 
4.568 Swedish crowns a month : teach ms : fou r 

hotlff a week. 

Applicant should cubmlt 

(at duty Witnessed schedule pf qaulificntimw 
stating his reasons for wanting election 
to the chair, 

(b* university degree* and other marks oi 
examinations passed,: , 

(t) testimonial* from emptoyrr (f applicant has 
been in pqb|ic ot private service: and 

(d) books or articlex on *cienti(ic subjccu 
published by the applicant us also other 
documents or papers he wishes to use u> 
support his election. 

It should be Slated if a given work is written 
in collaboration with someone else 

The above should be presenwd In four copies. 
It this cannot be done without excessive cost*, 
the Minor Academic Council (Mlndre 
akademlska konslstoriel) of the Univeridtv can 
grant a reduction In the number of copies on 
special request. If made before March 18. 19tvt 
If applicant’s request is not granted, he wit) 
be given a short period of time, within whn.lt 
he will have to procure (he copies wanted. 

An extra period of three months will hr 
allowed applicant for further qualifying bimseit 
to the extent said under (d) The number ot 
copies to be presented should be the same, 
but the number cau be reduced on special 
application. If made before the end ot thi> 
three months mentioned above. 

Lund, University Registrar's Office, 

Fcbruaiy 19, i9t»4. . 

EX officio 

A If Gj<*thl6u. Registrar. 

For further announcements 
see pages 834 and 841 

UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

DEPART MEN l OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are invited for post of SENIOR 
LECTURER. Salary on scale £2.2tn* to £2,7 im; 
with placing according to quulifibotiom ami 
experience Superannuation (F.5.S.U.). child 
allowance and removal allowance. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL 


MANCHESTER 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF POUT ICS AND 
PUBLIC AT*MIN1STRATH>N 

About fifteen riaces wiU be waitable to 
students who wish to enter (he Graduate 
School in October, 1964. tutd appHcmfon* arc 
iovitad from graduate* and from those graduating 
In tnc summer of 1964. provided they ore oi 

e rst class or good upper second class quailt) 
Lecem Government announcements Indicate that 
grants will be available for such students. 

The Robbins Report makes It ds«r that 
There will be a serloh* shortage Of good gradiMics 
In the Social setendes during tha next Dr* yean 
We am therefore ready to accept applicant* 
graduating in related Aits aub)ects, auch a* 

. —-- j ko g era - — 

...__Ac ditc-intf 

ftatiitle* , 

For 
man, 

of Ooveritnrent 
Manchester li. 


history^ PhUosoplty and fiaodera ktnggmgM, .or 
in adentiAc sttsciMines which train students In 
statiitle* and. the use o t mathematical model*. 

or funhgr portkuljtri apply to ths Oulr 
t. Graduate Studies Committee, Deportment 
Government, Mooches: Uqiverwtk. 


APPluuTion are InviteJ for tit-* posts of 
lecuirer and Assistant Lecturer tn the Dcpa-t- 
ment of SOCIAL SCIENCF. (enable fiom 
October J, 1964. fhc initial vn>ap|L-s will be 
within the range £l,250-£i.170 ner annum for 
a Lecturer and wltnln the ra^ge £l,09O-kl.l5fi 
per annum for an Assistant Lecturer, according 
to age. academic qualification* and experience. 

AppHcatton*. stating «ge. qwil'fications end 
experience, together with the names of three 
referees, should he received t»v later than 
March J7, 1964. by the. Registrar, from whom 
further particulars mgY be obtained, quoting 
reference number CV/43/ 1. __ 

UNIVERSITY OF 
" NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATH, mate or female, 
graduate In Geography, Economic* or Social 
Science, required in the Deportment of 
Geography for a three-year investigation into 
mlgmton and mobility ot labour in North-Lust 
England, balury £750-66900185U. 

Further particular* front the Registrar, foe 
University, Newcastle upon Tyne 2. to whom 
applications, (two copies), together with the 
names and addresses 6f three pers on* to »iom 

SSSHSaTif flSf 1 ^ ® I noi 


Further partknlflfi should ±, ... 

The Secretary. The University. Aberdeen, will* 
whom applications, (eight copies) should In 
lodged wot later than Mareh^ 14. J964. 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

AmUaationa on invtiad for tha post of j 
KFSFARCH ASSISI ANT IN SOCIAI 
sl’UDIES (POllllcs, Economic*. Sociology), 
within the C emre for Middle Eastern a* 1 * 3 ] 
Islamic Studies^ recently established In accord-1 
ance with the Propowda of the Hayter Rsport, 
The appointment will date from October 1, 1964 
and Will be for a period of two years In tin 
first instance The salary attaching to m« 

S pool at mem will be within the runge £750- 
1 .OJO. 

AppUcanona (four koplcx), togcihci with tN 
wamev of rtnn* referee*. smmW be sent, not 
later than March 19, 1964, to tbe Registrar and 
Secretary. Old Shire Hell, Durham, from whom 
further particulars may he obtained, 
cam* outside the British Isles may submit one 
copy onlyJ__ 

"MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

VISITtNG PROFESSOR Of ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for an appointment 
as Visiting Professor of Economic* lor w* 
period September, 1964-May. 1995. , Pdllej 
include leouning and ovcr-ali supervision OI 
M.A. thesis programme, ^ 

Salary .around SL2,0^) f 

“ ! onW» 0( ^'UftUSBSSi 

St, John’*, NrvjfoUftdiatia. Canada, 1 
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EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 

Bon* Study Cwati 
B.S&^COk) UA 

and other external degree* of tike UtfnBlty 

&&&*&&' %& &aSn® 

eysminartoni. G.C.eT. Accouninacy. TfiSddng, 

^SbBSFttJSSt*- 

SUCCESmjL 

Write today for free prospectus and/or aarlcc. 
stating subject in which in forested. to i 


COLLEGE OF 
ADVjyNCEti TBCHNOUOO* 

' 1 ' ’ AND 


made fdr the follow* 

Esr s ^ oB 


may now be 
court** Jot 
on September 

"'Atpntmi mutt meet minimum University 

*ggjptRF * tti 

per year; f 

^iptoMA in ausmess administra: 

jfiir#e types eoursi are ' nwgiidfed* npd 
e*dh sandwich course or three years’ 

fflgSffiSrd* ■ , 

tc) Commercial. Overseas Trade fwlth 
special emphasis on foreign languages) 

Conditions of entry arc similar to those 
for a Diploma in 1*3) no logy, Each oodrse 
is primarily an irUtuRry-barcd sandwich 
course ; hut places as C'oilene-bMcd students 
mgr be' available to iapp(teams of out¬ 
standing calibre from Publk and Grammar 
ScUbcds. For students purautng the Oven* 
seas Trade Course, residence in the country 
Of one of the selected European language* 
may constitute approvod practical training 
between the first and second, or second and 
third years, 

Composition Fee: £35 per year. 

UQ HER NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
The Higher National Diploma Is a two 
year full-time course with conditions of 
entry and completion requirements less 
exacting than for the Diploma in Business 
Administration. Applicant* most hold an 
Ordinary National Certificate or Diploma in 
Business Studies or a Genera) Certificate 
Of , Education with at least, one pass at 
Advanced Level in an appropriate subject. 

Composition Fee : TB5 per year. 

ppUcSnts for the above courses must submit 
names of their school Heads to whom 
rencc will be made as to their suitability 
the proposed moss*; they wifi be rcoutrcd 
ittcnd the College Tor interview. 

iirther particulars and forms of application 
be obtained froth the College Secretary, 
sh College Of Advanced Technology. 

tay* Pfcrk, Cardiff... _ _ 

AVltS’S 1 mining Course touting) for 

ieulars from Davies's School of En glish. 
Hyde Pork Gate. S W.7. iKNIghtsbndge 

UPLIC'A J1NK1, prolessional lyrmg (’tapes/ 
MSS), verbuum. shorthand. translating — 
»t*l Lyles, io Bcaconsiield Road, N.ll. 

r 1 124. __ 

>IVFOIO\\Tr T\vPSl fttflCVS "Fast. 
,ufc. L-ilniuu, reliable—King BARnci Vf>46. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

L 

injMfakb.&c.£ 

W6ls*y Hall 4EN. A»94> prafidest Postal 
' ide^rajgpg of ’ subjects the 

lot U|tlV, B-Bc.EcOn. 
d) at moderate Fees. 
„ nts passed London 

iftlon ilwTfof cMr&w *i!35»c FSt- 


CoUMds in a -* 

two examinations fdr . 
dhrce tf entrance is ini 
1.399 Wolsiy - 
lOivprsitpp.Sc 


ft______ 

cxgms.—Prospectus (mention examination) from 
B, W. Shato Fletcher. C.B.E.. LL.B.. Dlftttor 
of Studies. Dept. P I?, 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORt> 

L f AftNEB^anS" scieniiftFlournals wanted — 
11. Pordes. US New Cavendish Street, 

London. W.l. MUS, 0200.__ 

r#St)P ftOPUi'S secretaries are well placed 
I generally by STELLA FISHI'R BUREAU 

in t he Strand._ __ 

VOUNG MAN, 28. British, lontln. orig.. 

1 B.Sc.fEcon,), fluent French. Italian. Greek, i 
some Spanish and German, seeks interesting 
position oart or full-time.-—Bo 17|i2. _ 

ANNUITY INCOME PLANNING 

VARIABLE ANNUITY INCOME. A maxi- I 
mum income and I Dilation clause to keep your | 
Income In step with economic conditions are i 
features of pur. Annuity Income Planning In 

ska. *• 1 

^IMILED. 13} New London Road, t helmsford. 
MOURNESfOlJtirnDUCAT1 ON COMMITTEE 

BOURNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
AND COMMERCE 

D. PARTMhNT ^tOMMERCL ANL. | 

J9T>1. to course* in preparationi for »he Vxtcmai 
Degree of B Sc.iEcon > and B.A. General <»t 
the University of London. 1 

In the B.ScTEcon I course, the sPcrial vub- 
iecta offered for Part li ore Government, 
Gcogruphy. and Industry and Trade. *[£ 

BA. General course, the ‘■ubjcwu nnis 1 be 
chosen from English. Ircnch. History »'«* 
Geography. 

Application forms may be obtained irom 
tbk Mce-Ptlm.lpal. qoiles* of Teehnoloay and 
Commerce.' fansdowne. Bournemouth 

W. It sVfl.DLL V. B Sc., 

/ ul.r nnl. rr 


CRANFIELD 

Management 
Development Programme 

April 12th-June19th 1964 (10 weeks) 


Admissions : Limited to ( j2^ Managers 20-36 years of age, 
sponsored by employers. 

Objectives : To enable them to develop the skills, knowledge 
and attitudes essential for senior management responsibility. 

To expose them to the whole range of merketlhg, account¬ 
ing, production and policy problems from an Inter-functional 
viewpoint. 

Training : Intensive and participative. Eight weeks at 
Cranfield and two weeks in Europe as first hand exposure 
to European business. 

Syllabus : Operating management including Marketing, 
Accounting, Production, Business Policy, Organisation, 
Operational Desearch, Network Analysis and a wide range 
^^rjagemnt techniques. 

k-iftsg? '£6Sp;wpch includes tuitiort Cctffega reiidsntial'ftecom* 

' Miyel, individual management, library /ora^cosa.‘ 

ail on from : -< « O > v $ > 1 ? ■' ' * ■ * ' W A 

famme DafaAAr ,' $ ” ^ ’ 1,1 ‘ ’ - - v y ’ ^ • '•" ^ ? Mi 

lament Development Programme, 

Cranfield, Blotch ley, Bucks. (Phone: Cranfield 321) 


National Provinv 
Bank Limited 

ESTABLISHED 1833 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
December 3Jst, 1%3 


LIABILITIES 


Capital paid ap. 

Shirr fruaiius Aceeunt 

Reserve Famd . 

CumsiU I hpi s i t and «th«r Account* ... 
Liabilities far AeeeptMives, Lndorsenieitls, 


£88,712,933 

20,99070 
... 1*081 ,Ifc£ l 492 

etc. 53,799,044 

£ 1485 * 234,897 


ASSETS 

(Mr, Bank Note* and Balaneeo with the Bank of £opload... 

Balance* with, and Cheque* in course mt collectlan an, other 
Bank* in the Lolled Kingdom and Irrland, and Cbequea, 

Draft*, etc. in transit . ... 7*478^*9 

Honey at caO and short notice. 70378,494 

Bids Discounted and Re«Snaneeahlo Credit*. 20 8,8 0 8,3 98 

Investments . 148^84,578 

Advance* to Customer* and other Account*. 489,773,114 

Investments in Sub^dhn Componfe*. 24,891,021 

Trade Investments . 4,787,478 

Bank Frentlm*. ... . 14^894,497 

Liabilities of Custonter* foe Acceptances, Endorsement*, 

Eng*|ements, etc ... ... ... ... ... ... 53,799,048 

£1433^097 

HEAD OFFltEi 

15 Bisbupsgalc, London, E.C.2 


transatlantic 

travel 
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Sahara Floods 

Id the BISKRA area of Algeria, 50.000 people are 
homeless. Two cloudbursts have destroyed 10,000 homes. 
The traditional flat roofs have fallen in by great pressure of 
water. Thousands of cattle drowned. 

The plea comes to Britain for 2.000 tents and 20,000 
blankets. Other nations have been asked to help and have 
responded with generosity. 

War on Want has purchased and forwarded 15,000 
blankets and masses of tenting. 

Now we plead for two kinds of help. Cash and Blankets. 

10/-.Provides a good blanket. 

£15.Provides a new tent for a family of 8. 

£30.Provides a large British Steel & 

Asbestos roof (insulated). 


Please try and give sonic aid. These poor souls have 
only recently begun to build a new life. After years spent in 
regroupment camps many children arc desperately weak 
and if left exposed will soon die. 

We plead for them. Wc plead with you to spare a little 
of your blessings. 

Your gift, small or great, will be forwarded without 
deduction. 

Hon. Treasurer, 

Rt. Hon. Janies Griffiths, P.C., M.P. 

War on Want 

9, Madeley Road, 

London, W.5. 

If you pay Income Tax at Standard Rate, a covenanted 
gift can add 12/8d. to each 20/-. 


If you can spare a Blanket {any size), please post to:— 

WAR ON WANT DEPOT, 

Caxton Street South, 

London, E.10. 


i V\ 


•i 





BEST HIRE BOOT ES HIR 




contract for convenience... 

Rootes contract hire means you can calculate transport 
costs precisely —in advance. There are no unforeseen ex¬ 
penses, no maintenance worries and your fleet Is always 
fully operational. Servicing is carried out by skilled Rootes 
engineers and replacement vehicles are Immediately avail¬ 
able If necessary. Choose, from the magnificent Rootes 
range, the cars or commercial vehicles best suited to your 
requirements. Then ring and arrange a discussion. A con¬ 
tract Will be prepared, tailored specially to your require¬ 
ments. For large or small fleets contract hire makes sound 
financial sense. 



ROOTES LTD - ABBEY NALL • ABBEY NO LONDON N.W.B. 
Tel: DVNnlagham 5141 Cabins: Rooteshlre * London 

Also at: Birmingham 3 * 00 Charlotte Street • Tel: Central 8411 
Manchester • Olympia • Knott Mill * Tel: Blackfriars 8677 


ROOTES HIRE 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

BY THE 

ROYAL INSURANCE GROUP 


INTERIM BONUS 

on new United Kingdom 
With Profits Life Assurance Policies of 



Wtr annum 

COMPOUND 


The highest rate of bonus yet announced by the Croup 


ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. 

THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
A GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. 

LAW UNION A ROCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
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ILAN FAIR 

lis famous trade fair of worldwide appeal puts at 
>ur disposal more than forty years of experience as 
weri as Its highly organized 

INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE 

CENTRE 

\t the Milan Fair the pick of world production is shown by 
14,0Q0 exhibitors from eighty-four different countries. You 
nH\ find their products systematically classified in well- 
Dinned pavilions rising several storeys high and spread 
Dver a display area of 600,000 square yards. Escalators, 
fast lifts and other forms of rapid transport will make 
^our visit a refreshing, pleasant and profitable one • The 
Milan Fair holds the secret pf good business, as four 
million visitors who go there every year would tell you. 

VISIT THE MILAN FAIR ! 
FROM 12 TO 25 APRIL 1964 ! 

Information: Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano - 31 Old Burling¬ 
ton Street - I® 1 REGent 2411 - LONDON W.1 


TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 

announce their figures for 1963:— 

Total Assets.£59,500,000 


Reserves 


£3,100,000 


Mortgage Advances .. 


£13,100,000 


Liquidity Ratio.~... r .. v .......16*34% 

Write for details 
of investment facilities Ref: R.6, 

TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member of the Building Societies Association 
223/227 Regent Street; London, W.l. 

Phonei REGent 7282 (10 line*) 

Managing Director: RONALD BELL 
Branches and Agencies throughout the country. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


ECONOMIST-EXTEL 

INDICATOR 


FINANCIAL 

TIMES 


ff T-ACTUARIES 
INDICES 


Prices. 19*3-44 
High Low 


Last Two 
Dividends 

< 0 ) («» (e) 


1964 


Feb. 19 
„ 10 
» 21 
24 

’» “ 
.. 26 


(I953«» 

100) 


(1935** 

100) 

(April 10, 1962* 

I 

Sx 

1 £ 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

500 

Shares 

Yield 

1 % 

Consols 
| Yield 

384-4 

384-5 

4-59 

330 7 

4 06 

110-35 

4 45 

6 00 

385-4 

385 2 

4 58 

330 8 

4-86 

110 51 

4-45 

600 

385-2 

384-7 

4-58 

330-6 

4-87 

110-44 

4-46 

6 02 

384-5 

384-5 

4 59 

330-8 

4 86 

110 77 

4-45 

6-04 

386-3 

386 3 

4 57 

332 4 

4 84 

111 22 

4-43 

6-05 

387-6 


4 55 

334-1 

4-81 

111-87 

4-41 

6 03 


Bargains 

Marked 


High, 414-9 (January 3, 1964) 
Low, 343-6 (January 23, 1963) 


High, 352-2 
(January 3, 1964) 
Low, 279-6 
(January 28. 1963) 


13,523 

13,359 

13.748 

17,071 

14,156 

13,692 


High, 117-95 (January 3, 1964) 
Low, 95 -58 (January 28, 1963) 


Pricea. 1963-64 
High | Low 


W»n 

972T )2 

94'* w 

94 

95'j 

98**1* 

90«3 |6 
96'3 U 
84* ,* 
83*4, t 
96i 4 
82", a 
1045, 
68*2 
723,, 
I02i 4 
72*4 
64*„ 
64*5,4 
555, 
47*,* 

£> 

87 

84 * 1 14 
69’5,4 
7I 7 .« 


99*, 

96*32 

907, 

90*, 

91 

95* 4 

85*, 

92», 

78 

77 

96 *, 

75*4 

967, 

60*4 

64*, 

90*, 

64', 

573,4 

56*,4 

40 1 2 

41*4 

40* * „ 

81 * 0 

78', 

615, 

64*2 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTIED STOCKS 


Exchequer 2*2%.1963-64 

Savings Bonds 3%.1955-65 

Savings Bonds 2*2%. 1964-67 

Funding 3% .1966-68 

Conversion 3 * 2 %.1969 

Victory 4% .1920-76 

Savings Bonds 9%.1960-70 

Funding 4% .1960-90 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 


Price, 

Feb. 

19, 

1964 


99-14-5 

92*14 

9l’i* 

92*,* 

95*2* 

87«,* 

94*, 


Price, Net Red. 
Feb. Yield, 
26, Feb. 26, 


Prices. 1963-64 


High 

1 Low 

91 •• 

86*8 

105*2 

96 

72 

57*2 

106 

100 

81 

69 

95 

91*4 

71 

54' 2 

93*4 

87 

96 7 g 

92*4 

100'a 

96 

101*4 

96*4 

52' 2 

46*4 

98* t 

90*8 

100 

93h 


Treasury 3*j%.. 
Funding 5*4% ,. 


77 * 
96*2 

77"|8 

96*4 


13 

12 

41 

Treasury 34%.. 


765 t 

764* 


5 13 

Ilf 

Funding 54% ■ • 
Redemption 3% 


964 

964 

12 

5 16 

II / 


614 

60*4* 

0 

13 

51 

Funding 3*2% .. 
Treasury 54%.. 


644 

649 a 

10 

16 

21 


90*4* 

90*.* 

16 

2 

21 

Consols 4%.. .. 
War Loan 3* 2 %. 

.. after Feb. 1957 

64*. 

64*4 

16 

5 

If 

.after 1952 

57*2 

57* 4 

15 

4 


Conv. 34%. 

..after Apr 1961 

57*« 

56*8* 

16 


Of 

Treasury .. . 

.. after Apr. 1966 

49*2 

49*4 

15 


10 f 

Consols 2' 2 % .. 
Treasury 24%- • 


414 

41*8 

14 


2f 

.' ' after Apr * 1975 

42 

404* 

824* 

70**14 

14 

I 

8 f 

British Electric 3% . 1968-73 

84 

2 II 

B 

61 

British Electric 3* 

2 %.1976-79 

79 

0 7 

13 

01 

British Gas 3% 

. .......1990-95 

62>a 

61", 6 

0 II 

14 

31 

British Transport 3% . . 1978-88 

64 7 # 

64*. 

3 9 

15 

1 / 

DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION 5TOCKS 

| Price, 
Feb 19, 
1964 

Price, 
Feb. 26, 

! 1964 

Red Yield. 
Feb 26. 
1964 


1964 


99-14-10 
97*,* 
92*l 32 
91*32 
92* 
95*2* 
87* 
94*8 
79*4 


1964$ 


Gross Red. 
Yield. 
Feb. 26. 
1964 


d 

14 10/ 
14 II / 


61/10*2 

57/3 

21/6 

87/3 

82/3 

2/i 

rx 

58/9 

37/6*4 

fib 

49/3 

38/3 

36/3 

76/6 

57/6 

16/3 

16/3 

18/3 

41/6 


49/10*2 

44/1*2 

17/1*2 

89/7*2 

61/74 

60/7*2 

48/Mj 

« 
33/1*2 
, 52/6 

%. 

%'i 

W'r- 

62/- 

49/6 

11/9 

11/6 

14/6 

30/- 


II / 
8/ 


15/7*2 12/1*2 

17/7*2 12/9 

14/6 13/- 

29/2*4 21/9 

24/3 16/10*2 

25/4*2 10/- 

66/- 49/6 

27/- I 22/6 
*9/9 | 15/10*2 


66/6 

26/6 

34/3 

13/9 

16 /- 

30/- 

28/1*2 

21 /- 

H/2'4 

19/9 

44/- 

50/- 

17/3 

27/6 

29/6 

50/6 


?9/7o? 2 

18/6 

20/6 

23/- 

16/4*2 

18/9*4 

• 5/3 

29/Mj 

36/5*4 

HZ- 

22/1 '2 

17/6 

39/6 


Austral I e 3' 4 %.1965-69 

Australia 6%.1974-76 


Corporation of London 5*2%. 


89 

102*2 


SB 7 , 


12 

18 


54/10*. 43/- 

35/4'j 27/3 

16/9 13/3 


Middlesex 5*4%. 

NEW YORK 


.... 1973-75 

67* 

664* 


12 

73/- 

53/4*2 

.... 1976-80 

100*4* 

100*4 


18 

37/9 

28/6 

....1978-81 

69 

69 


14 

66/74 

45/- 

....1965-67 

944 

944 


II 



....1987-92 

54*2 

54*2 


15 

61/9 

46/6 

.. .1959-89 

87 

864 


0 

69/3 

44/10*2 

... 1967-70 

94 

93*2 


10 

*7*18 

£13 

....1971-73 

964 

96*2 


II 

41 >9 

33/5*4 

....1976-79 

96*4 

96*2 


13 

32/6 

22/9 

. .after 1920 

47* 

464 


6 



.... 1980-83 

914 

914 


18 



...1980 

93>4 

933 4 * 

5 

15 




4*20 
6*2 0 
7**0 
7 a 
6*1 a 
4 a 
3*20 
,1210 c 

9 c 
4-4 a 

7'ab 
II/- b 
, 7*io 
$2 50 c 

10 b 

15 b 

2*2 0 
6*4 0 

3 0 

10 c 

11 b 
22*2 b 

4 a 

4 a 

7*2 b 
14*2 c 
62,0 
10 b 
10 c 
6 a 
10 b 

Si 8 b 
9 c 

16 o 
3*20 
16*21* 

5 o 

10 c 
5 a 

11 *2 b 
5 a 
5 a 
4*6 o 
3*4 0 

9 b 
5 b 
55 6 o 
3I* 4 c 
20 c 
5 a 
35 c 
212, c 
105,0 

13 a 
t222 3 o 


5*2 b 
7*2 b 
7*j b 

7 b 
6i 3 b 

8 b 
6*2 b 

$2 15 c 
I0**c 
4-4 b 
7*20 

, V"! 

7*20 

6*2 b 
6* 4 b 

8 b 
5 a 
4 o 

4 0 

9 b 
9*2 b 
4*20 

5 o 
12*2 b 
5 0 
5 0 
15 b 

5 a 

3 o 
4*20 
7 a 
8*2 b 

6 o 
12*2 b 
10 c 
12 b 

4*jO 
10 b 
6 b L 
55« b | 
8*4 b 

4 a 
2 a 
•4*4b | 
10 o , 

14*60 
9*2 b 

11*40 ; 
7*20 ' 
29*6 b i 

ISs:! 

18*4 b • 

118*3 b ; 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


BANKS, DISCOUNT A HP 

Barclays. .Cl 

Lloyds.Cl 

Martins. .5/- 

Midland. Cl 

Nat. Provincial. li 

Westminatef ‘B’.Cl 

Australia A N. 2.Cl 

Bk. Lond. A S. Amor..Cl 
Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of New S. Wales. £20 

Barclays D.Q.O.£1 

Chartered.Cl 

Hongk'g. A Shang. . .$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros... .5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schrodors.Cl 

Union Discount.Cl 

Bowmakor.5/- 

Lombard Banking ...5/- 
Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
United Domini. Tst.. .5/- 
•REWERIES, Etc. 
Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Baas, Mitchells A B. .. 57- 
Char ring ton United. .5/- 

Distillera.10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Harveys. .5/- 

Scottiah A Newc, Brew. £1 
Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread 'A'.57- 

BUILDING, PAINT. Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .Cl 
British Plaster Bd....l0/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crittall Mfg.5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.57- 

Rugby Portland.57- 

Wall Paper.57- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright A Wilson...57- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons.£1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.57- 

DRAPERY A STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 
Montague Burton... 10/— 

Debenhams.10/— 

GUS ‘A’.57- 

House of Fraser.57- 

Lewis's Invest. Tst_47- 

Marks A Spencer ‘A’ 5/- 

United Drapery.57- 

Wool worth .57- 

OIL 

British Petroleum ... .Cl 

Burmah Oil.Cl 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar.10/- 


Price, 

Priee, 

>l»ld. 

1 W 

Feb. 19. 

1 Feb. 26, 

Feb. $6.. Cove 

1964 

| 1964 

| 1964 

1 


5l/7i 2 

3-87 


, 45/14 

f 46/7i a 

4-29 


1 

17/6 

4 00 

;;; 

70/6 

70/1'a 

4-28 


62/6 

62/6 

4-48 


60/104 

61/10*2 

4-30 

;;; 

57/6 

57/3 

419 


41/6 

41/3* 

4-85 

;;; 

£235,8* 

£22* *18 

314 



58/3 

2 75 

i(i 

34/6 

34/3 

519 


54/3 

£194 

44/6 

45 

$‘56 

3-98 

3-75 


£26",* 

43/9* 


3-20 

6 78 

;;; 

31/- 

31/6 

3-57 

\\\ 

32/3 

31/6 

2 78** 

;;; 

«/- 

64/-* 

2 81 


50/9 

11/104 


4-95 

4*44 

i" 

13/10*2 

I3/71 2 

4-59** 


14/10*2 

15/44 

4 88 

13 4 

31/6 

30/- 

4-42 

l>4 

15/- 

15/14 

4-30 

1*2 

16/10*2 

16/9 

4 03 

2 

14/1*2 

I4/H 2 

4 25 

l*j 

25/44 

26/3 

4 00** 


24/- 

23/9 

4 11** 

,3 < 

IB/I 4 

18/3 

411 

1*2 

62/- 

63/- 

317 

1*4 

| 25/- 

25/- 

4 20 

2 

! 17/6 

17/6 

4 29 

,J ^! 

59/6 

61/- 

273 

2 *i 

23/4*2 

23/14 

389 

1*2 

i 30/7* 2 

32/9 

2 44 

2*4 

13/4'a 

13/14 

457 

2*4 

| H/7i 2 

14/6 

6-21 

Hi 

27/- 

27/1*2 

3-23 

2*2 

25/- 

25/4*2 

1 *97 

2 V 

17/934 

l7/4 ' 2 

4 89 

\*4 

22/7*2 

19/- 

23/44 

I8/I0 ( 2 

4-28 

3-97 

P 

41/- 

40/9 

4-91 

1*4 

44/9 

46/1*2 

4 34 

1*4 

15/7'j j 

15/-* 

417 

• >4 

22/3 

22/6 

2-89 ; 

2*4 

24/- 

24/6 

2 86 i 

l 3 4 

39/9 

40/10*2 

4 89 | 

"2 

45/4*2 , 

47/- 

3 33 

2 

28/9 ' 29/3 1 

5 13 1 

1 *^ 

13/4'j 

14/2*4 

409 

2 

60/6 

66 /- 

2 65 ; 

1*2 

31/3 

31/9 

3-41 1 

<>4 

56/9 

58/- 

3-45 j 

l <2 

58/6 

59/3 

6-43 ' 

2 *; 

63/6 

66 /- 

6-80^, 

1*4 

CI7IJ 

£17*8 

3 62 ! 

2*2 

40/- 

41/- 

5-98**, 

2*4 

26/6 

26/- 

... 1 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


PRICES AND INDICES 


| Feb 
l 19 
! » 


I Feb. 

I 26 

$ 


Atch. Topeka . .. 

28 

28* 2 

Chryjler. 

Can. Pacific - 

3334 

33 7 „ 

Col Palmolive 

Pennsylvania .... 

31*. 

34*e 

Crown Zeller. . . 

Union Pacific . . . 

393 4 

403 8 

Distillers Seag. . , 

Amer Electric ,. 

41*2 

41*8 

Dougins. 

Am. Tel. A Tel. . 

142*2 

140*4 

Dow Chemical 

Cons Edison. 

82 3 e 

84 

Du Pont. 

Int Tel. A Tel. ,, 

553 b 

55 

East Kodak .... 

Western Union . 

J2 7 8 

32»a 

Ford Motor .... 

Alcoa. 

1 73 7 s 

72*8 

Gen. Electric . .. 

Aluminium. 

| 2734 

27 7 « 

General Foods. . 

Amer, Can. 

1 42' a 

41*4 

General Motors. 

Am, Smelting ... 

1 91*, 

90*8 

Goodyear. 

Am. Viscose ,... 

91 

9l» a 

Gulf Oil . 

Anaconda. 

47«e 

49 

Hein*. 

Beth. Steel ..... 

33*8 

34*4 

Int. Bus. Magh... 

Boeing.. 

40 

41 

Int. Harvester,.. 

Celanese. 

61 

63*8 

Inter. Nickel ... 


Feb. 

19 

$ 

40 

; 43*8 

56*4 

467, 

> 23'., 
69*8 

259*2* 
jl25 5 a 
I 53*a 

I 87*8 
I SB*, 
79 
43 
51*4 

|554 
61 
1 73 


Feb. 

! V 
■Si 

55 

' 46 7 a 
! 22 ,J a 
68*4 
,2595, 
I277 a 
54' 8 
85*4 
90 

: bo 

IP 

‘575*2 

i 68*4 

i 72*2 


Feb 19 Feb. 26 



Feb. 

Feb 


19 

26 


$ 

$ 

Inter. Paper ... 

3l*e 

; 307 b 

Kennecott. 

80*4 

84' 4 

Litton Inds. 

713, 

7|3„ 

Monsanto. 

66*8 

67*g 

Nat Distillers,. 

23 7 e 

! 23 7 « 

Pan-American . 

66* n 

1 71 

Procter Gamble 

8N 4 

1 32*4 

Radio Corpn... 

106 

102*4 

Sears Roebuck, j 

j 109 

106*4 

Shell Oil. 

47' 2 

47*, 

Socony-Mobil.. i 

71*8 

72*4 

Stand. Oil Ind.. 

63*4 

64*8 

Stand. Oil N.J.. , 

I 8l3g 

8|7 a 

Union Carbide. 

121 

119 

US. Steel. 

55*, 

56 

West. Electric.. ! 

33*8 

33S 8 

Wool worth.,.. 

7l*a 

71*4 

Xerox.. 

7*4 

79 


FRANCE l 

Air Liquidc 
Banquede Paris 

Citroen. 

C F Petrolc . 
Cie G d’Eect. 
Machines Bull, 
'orhmoy . . . 
Printemps . . 
Rhonc-Poulenc 

, I M. 

>amt-Gobam. 

Usinor. 

Index . , 96 

High... 107 

Low .. 

Dec 


Frcs. 

825 
350 
138- 7 
266 I 
538 
164 
179 5 
325 5 
345 I 
328-5 
246 
155 | 

? 95 5 

2 (13.1.64) 

95-5 (26 2 64) 

31. 1963 100. 


Frcs. 
826 
347 
135 
266 ■' 
531 
140 
183 
332 


330 

245 5. Thyssen-Huette 201*, 

157 .Volkswagen... 592 

| Hersiatt Index 106 01 

| High . 106 42 

Low . 83 II 


| Feb 19 * Feb. 26 1 

% I 


A.F.G . i 

488*, 

488 

Bad’che. Amlin 1 

567 

564 

Bayer.I 

605*2 

601 

Commerzbank | 

555 

564 

Deutsche Bank. 

563 

571 

1 Hoechst Farb... 

535 

534 

1 Kundenkrcdit . 

443 

452 

■ Loewenbrau... 

1,120 

<120 

I Mannesmann .. 

224*2 

230* 

Siemens. . 

586 

593 


Feb. 19 Feb. 

HOLLAND % % 

AKU. 523*4 519 

Bijenkorf. 860 846 

Heinekens .... 463 460 

lr.tenmie(FI.50> |FI 207 ri.207 

K N Hoogoven 597 602 

Kon Zout-Ket 827 839 


Dec. 31, 1959* / 00. 


216*3 
595 
106-26 
(21.2.64) 
( 26.2.63) 


Philip* (FI 25) 
Robeco (FI 50) 
Rotterdam Bk. 
Thomassen A D. 


FI 148 2 FI.150 
FI.235 FI 236 
330*4 335 

772 756 


Valeurop.FI. 71 7 FI. 70 

Zwanenberg .. 939*2 947 

Index ... 343 I 341 2 

Higl . 358 7 (9.9 63) 

Low. ... 320 7 (3.1.63) 

1953™ 100. 


1964 


Jan. 

Feb. 



(1941-43- 

10) 


481 ! 

Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yield 

Govt. 

Industrials; 

% 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

8108 

2-98 

41 12 

4*30 

67-09 

3*32 

87*26 

81-21 

2-99 

41 00 

4*31 

67 25 

3*32 

07*36 

82 14 

2 96 

41-29 

438 

67-49 

3-31 

87 46 

82-17 

2*97 

41*56 

4*35 

67*02 

3*33 

87 36 

82 52 

2-96 

42*35 

4*27 

67*03 

3*33 

87*26 


Yield 

% 


ITALY 

Ass Generali . 

Breda. 

Edison. 

iat. 

Finsider. 

La Centrale. . . 
Montecatim .. 

notta. 

Olivetti. 

irelli S.p.A... 
Rinascente.... 
Snia Viscota... 


Lire ' Lire 
97,100 107,025 
4,660 4,890 


3.110 

2,123 

907 

10,140 

2,015 

17,940 

1,900 

4,880 

565 

4.625 


425 Industrials :^Hi*h, 82 52 (Feb. 26, 1964). Low. 65-46 (Jan. 2. 1963). 


Index ... J03-95 528 34 

High.... 673 06 (U.63) 

Low . 491 65 (11.2.64) 

1950m 100. 


BELGIUM I Frcs. ! Frcs. 

Arbed . 29,800 29,900 

Bque.N&L.deBol.S 11,700 11,450 
Bque. Soc. Gen. 4,000 4,150 

Cocketill-Oug. 2.600 7,480 

Esperance Long 5,500 5,520 

Hoboken. 16,500 16,325 

Innovation .... 6,600 6,510 

Photo Gavaert. 2,715 2.710 

, Sidro. 1.026 1.044 

5,010 1 Soc. General#.. 15.900 15,975 

600 .Soflna.* 8.610 8,600 

4.993 Un.Minierel/iOi 782 822 

Index ... 133-65 133-84 

High.... 137-82 ( 16.1.64) 

Low . 119-85 (3.1.63) 

Dee. 31, 1953*100. 


3,221 

2,105 

952 

10,700 

2.134 

19,000 

1,979 


SWEDEN 

Alfa Laval B.... 

Asea. 

Elektrolux .... 
EricssonB.Kr.35 
Skand. Banken. 

Sv. Cellulosa... 

Sv. Handelsbank 
Tandstk.BKr.50 
Index .. 

High.,.. 

Low . 162-02 


Kr. 

328 
309 
159 
171 
250 
254* 

261 
177 

215-95 211-95 

217-71 (3.2.o4) 

(U.i 


Kr. 

321 

305 

159 

170 

247 

245 

250 

174 


Dec. 29, 1956*100. 


1.63) 


NORWAY 1 
BergensPriv'bk, J 
Borregaai d.... I 
Norsk Hydro.. | 


A 

189 

242i, 


ft. 

185 

241* 


• The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7$. 9d. in C. H Ex capitalisation. f Ex rights. , ti Equivalent to 8-0 sterling, 
(a) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year’s dividend, (e) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. <h) After Rhodesian tax. ( I) To latest date (n) Interim since reduced or passed 
(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia A Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Secui mes Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange- 


fcx dividend, t Tax free. $ Assumed average life, 7 years. 

/idend. 






























































































ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 29 , 1964 

NDON : NEW YORK : FRANCE 
ERMANY : HOLLAND : ITALY 
OtUM : SWEDEN : NORWAY 


845 


lew, IMM4 
Low 


Last Two 
DMdendt 


®*T&cft* 


iHV 


Price, 
i Feb. 19, 
i 1964 , 


iKa.ia&.Li 1 

1964 19*4 r 


32/1 
. 35/6»4 


% 

47/* 

.!T 

8S/7* a 

19/3*4 

51/9 

*7/* 

*9/9 

46/Mj 

43/3 

10/3 

40/1*1 

31/3 

SI/3 

34/H a 

76/6 

111/6 

99/3 

I5/0U 

I4/I'i 

18/9 

80/6 

20/9 

78/- 

20/3 

50/4*2 

60/10*2 

13/10*2 

70/9 

26/- 

18/9 

35/3 

9/6 

49/9 

12 /- 

14/0*4 

17/9 

85/6 

38/- 

7/6 

17/6 

58/- 

28/9 

47/3 

*'*I 6 

77/3 

■ik 6 

40/6 

103/- 

19/4'j 

<8/7*2 

95/6 

35/9*4 

8/11*4 

18/10*2 

33/4 

211/3 

87/6 

147/6 

82/6 

134/4*2 

96/3 

..To. 

T* 

71/6 

46/9 

21/3 

265/- 

*149 

24/t»i 

34/Mj 

26/6 


' 74/* 
38/3 
40/3 
29/3 
35/- 
54/1 
113/- 
44/3 
8/7*2 
, 31/* 

! 53/- 
: 44/1*2 

34/4*2 
■ 29/7*2 
I 5/8*4 
, 27/4*2 
1 24/3 
14/- 
1 27/- 
I 5*/6 
55/6 
70/3 
] 11 / 10*2 
1 10 / 6 ' 
10/6 
, 67/1*2 
j N/6 
! 65/- 
j 15/9 
39/9 
49/- 

I 26/10*2 

' 52/- 

’ 16/6 
13 /- 

23/9 
, 6/9 
43/6 
8/6 
10 / 1*2 
. 14/6 
1 72/9 
31/9 
10 /- 
44/6 
5/11*4 
14 /- 
49/3 
23/6 
37/6 

5 

40/9 

5$ 

: % 
'T. 
:g>. 

I 82/9 

,7$’’ 

20/8*4 

m 

: 

167/6 
65/9 
120 /- 
62/4*2 
110 /- 
77/6 
46/3 
1146/3 
1 17/4', 
47/9 
53/3 
30/- 
11/9 
185/- t 
SHOV 

1 10 /- 


>4« 
I3*i e 

■4- "*■ 

3 a 
M c 

8*i b 

* a 
9 o 

Vic 

55*o 

6 * 2 b 

I3»4C 

W 

3 % 

ro o 

7*2 b 

IS c 
+3>4 «i 

I 7 b 

17*2 c 

15 b 

3 a 
8*2.6 

6 b 

11 b 

4 o 
1136 c 

12 b 

7 b 
7 o 
2*io 

3>4 0 
12*2* 

16 b 


*r 4 * 

4*20 
6 ~ * 
19*# & 
12*2 b 
7 « 

7 b 
3 a | 
43 f 0 I 
10 b 
10 b 
II 4 c 
2 \hb i 
3*40 I 

174 c 


ELECTRICAL A RADIO 

A84 £1 

•ICC,.,...,..£• 

Crompton Parkinson 3/h■ 

emTT. 10 /- 

Eillott-Automation.. .5/- 
EngHth Electric....... .£1 

GwmtiI Electric. 

C. A. Pirtons.£1 

Philips Lamp Works 10 8 . 

Plwnav in/. 

Py e(Ca m b r id ge) ... .5/- 

Radio Rentals.. .5/- 

A. Ray rolls.£1 

Thom Electrical.5/- 


10 

'i 

t 2 

9 

II 


b 
b 
a 
b 
b 

105* b 
5 o 

10 c 

11 o 
I63jc 

9 b 

19*3 0 
4**o 
5* a o 

38* 3 j 
25 b 

22*2 b 

. 15 6 
! 100 c 

I 25 c 

+ 105 c 

15 o 
7*20 

5 o 
7*20 

20 c 

6 c 

4 'c 

5 0 
12*2 c 

6 b 
|7-2 c 

15>tC 
47,2« 
5 c 

9 c 

60 b 

10 0 
15 0 
80 0 
70 o 
33 o 

5 0 
105 0 

6 a 
I3*i0 
20 0 

6)4 0 

Nil 0 
100 
M 


4*2 0 

4 a 
9 b 

20 b 

2 *i 0 

6 0 
+5 6 
t3 0 

7*2 0 

5 0 
4*1 £> 
4*2 0 
5 o 
5 0 
12 b 
5 n 

4 a 

3 0 

7 b 
7*2 b 

10 b 
HO 0 

5 o 

12*2 C 
10 a 

4 0 
14 b 

7*2 0 
2*2 0 

5 0 
10 b 

3 0 
2 b 

10 a 
5 0 
tlOS 6 b 

13*3 b 

10 b 

53*3 b 
, 20 0 

I tjjji * 
12*2 a 
IM 3 a 
50 a 
I II 0 
i t20 a 

ll*4b 

5 b 
11*2 b 
25 c 
2*2 0 

4 c 
!7*2 b 

5 0 
5 0 
2*40 

I 55*0 
’ io*f 4 b 
2*2 0 
4 0 

40 a 

I7* 2 b 
20 b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 


36 

120 

33 

5 

'I 

362jb 

tS'jfc 

I joo ’fc 


1 IW 0 4UU O 

1 10 b 5 a 
55 c 


I 

9-7 c 
Nil c 
8 c 
3 0 
Nil c 


5 

30 0 

4 b 

3*2 0 
4 c 
8 c 
. 7 b 
I c 


Babcock 8 Wilcox.... £1 

I |ohn Brown.£1 

I Cammed Laird.5/- 

I Imernat. Combust. . .5/- 
I Swan Hunter ....... .£1 

I John Thompson.5/- 

Coventry Gtu(t.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert ---£j 

Allied ironfounders.. .£1 

Averys.£1 

BSA.10/- 

Georie Cohen.5/- 

' Davy-Ashmore.5/- 

I Guess Keen..£1 

1 Head Wnghtson.5/- 

! Metal Box.£1 

1 Ransoms A Maries.. .5/- 

1 Renold Chains.£1 

j Tube Investments.£1 

; Vickers .£1 

! Ward (Thos. W.).£1 

] Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
i WoodallrDuckham. 5/- 
FOOO A TOBACCO 
1 Allied Suppliers .... 10/— 
Assoc. British Foods.. I /- 

, Bovril.£1 

1 Brooke Bond B' ,.. .5/- 

Fltch Lovell.2/6 

International Stores. .5/- 

j. Lyons ‘A’.£1 

Ranks Hovls.10/- 

Spilters.5/- 

Tate A Lyle.£1 

* Tosco Stores.I/- 

; Unigate.5/- 

| Brit. Amer. Tobac... 10/— 

I Gailaher.10/- 

j Imperial Tobacco.£1 

1 INSURANCE 

1 Britannic ... 5/- 

I Commercial Union . .5/- 
1 Equity A Law Life...5/- 
, General Accident ... 5/- 

: Guardian.5/- 

[ Legal A General .... 5/- 

' Northern A Empl.£1 

Pearl.5/- 

Prudential 'A'.4/- 

Royal.5/- 

Royal Exchange...... £1 

* H07MI A AIRCRAFT 

, Birfleld.5/- 

1 British Motor.5/- 

I Jaguar Cars ‘A’.5/- 

I Rolls-Royce.£1 

Rootes Motors 'A*... 4/- 

Levland Motors.£t 

Bristol Aeroplane .. 10/— 

Hawker Siddefey.£1 

Oowty Group.10/— 

Dunlop .Rubber .... 10/- 

Joseph Lucas.tT 

; Pressed Steel.v.5/- 

| Triplex hkajd^i... 10/ 

| Anglo-American.... *0/- 
| Consol id. Gold Fields £1 
General Mining £1 

Union Corporation..2/6 
1 Frea State Geduld .. .5/- 

i W. Drlelontein.fO/- 

Westafn Deep ‘A’....£l 
Western Holdings .. .5/- 

WinkdtHaak.10/- 

Chartered.15/- 

Rhdd. Anglo-Amer. 10/- 
Rhod. Selection Tat,.. .£1 
Tanganyika Cons... 10/- 
De Been Defd. Reg. 5/- 
Internet.'Nickel. .n.p.v. 

Tronoh.*. .5/- 

SHIPPING 

Angkg»f4orness 1 '...... £1 

Brit &‘Gom!wealth. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furnesa Withy. 

PA O Defd.. 

Royal Mail- 


j 39/9 

mr 

■ 75/6 
| 44/3 
44)11*4 
44/9 

I 65/- 
! 62/9 
J 31/3 
81/4*2 
16/- 
40/6 
64/9 
64/- 

41/6 

3B/- a 

; 9/9 
33/3 
; 26/9 
I 19/- 
32/6 
I 74/6 
103/3 
I 90/9 
1 14/3 
I 12/3 
11/9* 
j 69/4*2 
1 19/3 
! 70/- 
: 17/9 
i *4/4*2 
- 63/- 
, 29/10*1 
I 62/3 | 

! \iffvi \ 

Wi 

143/9 
11/6 
10/4*2^ 
M 4/7*3 
75/- 
34/4*2 
13/3 
53/1*2 
, 6/6 
14/Mi 
51/9* 

1 23/9 ! 

40/3* ) 


4^3*4 
42/6* 
66/10*2 
«/- 
132/3 
82/10*2 
16/1*2 
39/9 
65/1*2 
64/3 

42/10*1 

W' 

26/9 2+ 
19/1*2 
33/4*2 
75/- 
104/9 
90/9 
14/1*2 
12/4'a 
11/6 
70/Ma 
19/3 
68/9 
18/6 
44/1*2 
64/1*1 
29/4*2 
63/3 
( 6/6 
17/9 

28/10*2 

6/9 

43/6 

11/6 

10/1*2 

14/6 

75/3 

34/7*2 

13/1*2 

53/6 

6/7*i 

13/10*2 

51/3 

23/9 

40/3 




5*1# , 5*2' 
40^9 I 41/3 


: 58/9 
! 34/6 
. 9S 8 
145/- 
! 10 
I 2I3„ 
i 35/9 
1 B4/9 

17/- 

! 90/- ! 

1 30/7U 
! 5/10*2 
! 100/9 
I 20/3 

! n/! 

i 78^i 

: 13/3 
* 33/- 


5*13 

n 

3*58 

i-S 

4-71 

in 

«■ 

2 29 
3*53' 

3- 46 
2*99 , 
1.56**1 

4- 20 
5*73 

s:a 

7-48 

3- 92 
4*28 

4- 45 , 

4- 77+i 
4*41 

5- 31 

1% 
4-56 
4 *6 

3- 31 

4- 32 

4- 53 
4*37 

6- 81 
435 
6 *02 

5- 92 

4 33 

3- 70 
5-52 

4- 26 
4-07 
4-66 
4-21 

4- 33 
3-81 

5- 16 


. .c.1 

ii 


5’b 
j 58/9 

%’ 

!l45/- 

I 10 

2I*b 
35/3 
82/9 

17/- 
17/- 
73/3 
30/3*4 1 
5/10*2 
, 102 /- 
20/4*2 

flip 

^4*2 
13/8*4 
32/6* 

208/9 211/3 

I 86/9 87/3 

,134/3 ,132/6 

1 80/3 81/3 

,111/3 . *M0/- 

1166/3 166/3 

21/413 ,21/10*1 

, 61/r 60/- 

I 69/-, , 68/9 

43/1*2 ’ 44/1*2 
M/9 j M/9 
252/6 261/3* 

jf 145* »I43* 

25/9 25/9 

T-'.’T 

ir 1 ’ 

37/3 36/7V 

15/3 >, I4/I0li 


53/- 36/6 

21/9 14/2*4 

18/9*4 H/6 

•V- ‘ Vr y 

** Yialds d 1 *idends:—Alliid lronfoundart, 25%. Auoc. Television, 45%. Bristol Aeroplane. 12%. Burmah ail, 

^rlpSxHeSlngsf’ 11^!^ w Mews <?f thrWor+P, W%r-ttwthpm24%. 5hitt“ 


3- 02*’ 2*4 
5 05 

6- 53 2‘a 

7- 37 2 

7 78 2 

4 17 
5-45 
212 
2-98 

4- 01 

2- 56 | 
3*3I*+I 
4-29 

3- 81 

4- 4# 

4-53 


2- 94 
5-88 l 

3‘96 j 

I 

5- 89**i 

6- 96 
3 59 
4-37 
3 83 

1 83 

3 38** 

4- 73 
8-02 

5- 28 

3- 57 
J 64 

7- 28 

4- 27 
7 22 

5 94 
12-50 

11-64h 
IO-54h 

6 38 

5- 74 
2-81 

6- 63 
5 08 

IfU 1 

2 05 | 
5-41 
4-81 

5 29 
5 46 

4 03 


PHmi. 1963-64 


I .«v? 


2 

1’* 

h 

i 1 ’ 

3U 

2 

2*4 

l>4 

2 

i 3 ' 

! 5< 

i 1 * 

1*4 

|3 4 

I'a 

I >4 

I 

I'l 

* *4 

1 4 

v 2 

2 

5” 

2*4 

l 3 4 

i’’ 

Hi 


$ 

68/10*1 

BT 

W* 

% 

50/6 

% 

20^7*1 
75/9 * 
36/1*2 
60/9 
tt/l*i 
68/3 
20/10*1 
29/9*4 
24/Mi 
26/14 
55/3 

S 

45/6 

46/3 

65/6 

% 

71/- 

24/3 

59/6 

63/6 

31/3 

25/7'j 

34/- 

18/9 

27/6 

30/10'j 

35/3 

30/6 

48/l' ? 

32/lp'i 

45/9 

77/9 

72/9 

32/6 

27/6 

18/- 

50/10*2 

13/6 


Last Two 
Pividendi 
^ <") (b) (e) 


I 

16 a 

Hi: 

6 b 

.3 e 
60 b 
5 o 

10 c 

■ Kl 

V 

7*04 0 
U4i» 
7‘iib 

II 0 
ia*ic 

3 0 

, 20 b 
I 7*i 0 
25 c 

11 b 
•40 
8 b 

14-47 b 
12 15 b 
5 a 
t4'#o 

5 0 
7*i 0 

6 o 

14 0 

1 0 

10 0 

2&JC 

15 b 

5 o 

4 0 

*2 b 

7 b 

6 b 

5 t 
334 0 

3*3 0 

M b 

6 b 

7*2 b 

5 0 
ll'lb 
6*40 
If '4 b 

2 *io 

6 c 
IS b 

33 4 0 

11 b 




'ft-,' - 


, Price. Price > Yield. 

Pefcl9, Feb. 26, Peb. 26, Cover, 
1964 1964 , 1964 


io£ 

W 

w- 

43/14 

34/3 
76/10*i 
I 14/7*2 
48/6 
! 27/6 
41/74 
18/6 
3l/7*i 
24/6 
23/6 

if^' 1 

29^3 

63* 

, 11/9 
! 28/9 

35/10'j 
48/9 
14/9 
18/10*2 
.49/2*4 
15/6 
33/9 
. 46/- 
] l7/»4 
45/6 
53/3 

121 /- ■ 
17/6 , 

! 20/7'a ! 
| 9/9 , 

I 19/3 

' 31/44 
26/- 
21/3 

28/IOi 2 

22/3 

36/- 

52/2*4 

53/5*4 

19/9 

14/10*2 

9/4* 2 

39/9 

8/7' 2 


* b 

%i* 

t lf c 
• 4-0 
J 0 

10 0 
11*04 b 

5 0 
4*#n 
12 b 
II 4 c 
64 b 

7<i0 
I6* 2 b 
25 c 
4 0 
1234 b 

4 a 
8 03 0 
6 75 a 

ID b 
fl0»#b 

IS b 
22*i b 

12 b i 
ll« 3 b 
9*j c 
14 b 

5 b 
20 c 

7*_2 a 

11 b 
10 b 

Nil 0 

2 0 

3 0 ! 
Nil c 

6*4 b 

84b 

4 a' 

4 0 

5 a 
5 b 

5 a 
I5»uc 

6 a 
7* 2 b 

6 C 

7*2 a 
BUb 
2 a 


t awc British Picture 5/* 
Ante T eb mls iep, *A* S/w» 
Beechem Group..... $/- 
Booker Bros. McC, 10/- 

BritWt Match.£1 

British Oxygen.,5/- 

Brlttsh Ropes.5/- 

Butlin's.I>- 

De La Rue.10/- 

Drages..5/- 

Gestetner 'A'.5/- 

Glaxo.....10/- 

Harriaons A Cr. Defd. £1 

Hoover 4 A'.5/- 

Hudapn's Bay.£1 

Ilford.5/- 

ICT.£1 

Mecca ‘A’.5/- 

National Camring.£1 

Powell Duffryn.10/— 

Rank Organisation.., 5/- 

Schweppes.5/- 

Sears 'A*.5/- 

Steetley ..5/- 

Thomas Tilling.4/- 

Turner A Newall.,Cl 

Unilever.5/- 

Unilaver NV.1211. 

. United Glass.5/- 

1 United Molasses_10/- 

PAPER A NEWSPAPERS 

Financial News.5/- 

Financtal Times.5/- 

! Internac Publishing. .5/- 
I News of the World. .5/- 
1 W H Smith A Son ‘A’ £1 

I Thomson Org*n.$/- 

I Bowater Paper.£ I 

j SunzIPulp. 5/- 

I Purnell.5/- 

, Reed Paper.. £1 

t WttpnsTwff#..£1 

I ColvillSs ... .£1 

{ Dorman Long.£1 

! Lancashire Steel.£1 

I South Durham... £1 

I Steel Oi. of Wales....£1 

i Stewarts A Lloyds.£ I 

John Summers.£1 

United Steel.£1 

TEXTILES 

English Sewing Cotton £1 

Fine Spinners ..£1 

Lancashire Cotton ,.,.£! 

Courtaulds..£1 

West Riding Worsted £1 

Woolcembers.£1 

Bradford Dyers.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats. Patons A B..... £1 

Jdte Industries.10/— 

TRUSTS. LAND A 


20/9* 
HPH 
43/6 
23/- 
42/- 
H/14 H 
10/6 
13/- 
37/3 
26/4*2 
33/3 
35/6 
. 63/- 
I 48/3 
101/3 
18 /- 
, 50/- 
27/9 
1 51/- 
i «/l<2 
61/6 
I 25/3 
! 25/8*4 

ffi' 

53/6 
34/- 
9»e 
14 /- 
, 38/9 

I 40/- 
' 56/6 
i »7/3 
I 29/- 
| 50/- 
I 18/3 
! 40/3 
: 61/6 
j 23/- 
1 56/6 * ' 
» 58/3 

, 26/9 
22/5*4 
| 21/7*2 
1 15/7*2 
19/6*4 
26/6|| 
30/9 
24/6 

46/3 
27/Mi 
44/- 
71/9 
, 65/3H 
27/3 
, 23/1*2 
1 17/1*2 
I 48/3 
1 i 1/3 


tT!? 

22/9 
1 43/14 

1 !i^‘ 

T'* 

26/9 
34/3, 
36/-’ 
63/6 
48/- 
102/- 
i 17/7*2 
1 48/6 
' 27/7*2 
' SI/6 
' 25/4*2 
61/1*1 
, 25/3 
26/2*4 
! 22/l*2 + 

I 21/6 

, it 

38/3 

40/- 
1 56/6 
' 17/6 
28/3 
50/- 
18/3 
40/6 
61/6 

■T 

* 59/6 

27/6 
23/- 
23/3 
15/9 , 

19/10'v 
26/2*411 
31/6 I 
25/2*4 

47/3 
27/9 
44/3 
72/9 
65/91! 
26/9 
24/14 
17/- 
49/- 
11/- 


7*27 , 

3*52 
7*18 
4*64 
3 96 
4*44 , 

J:E 

3 89 

5*67 

5*73 

i« 

4-64 

416 

4*85 

3 74 

2 25 

4 75 
4-77 

3 39 

3 95 

4 34 
3 24 
2 40 
5*26 
6 40 


3«i 

1*1 

10 

I 

1*4 

2*4 

r 

ft 


l J 4 

2 

2 

ft 

i' 1 

2 

14 

1*4 

1 

1*2 

1*4 

2 
I 

5U 


25/9 

58/7* 2 

M/24 

24/- 

32/3 

53/3 

78/6 

22/6 

34/6 

Sl/- 

30/- 

7/6 

•/Mi 

80/- 


T 

II/I 

27/4*1 
33/6 
64/9 
, 16/9 
i 26/14 

32/6 

24/- 

5/4*2 

'6/7*1 

64/6 


e*2b 
55 c 
640 

8*2 b 
21 c 
20 b 
♦0*2 b 

7‘uS 

t22*ib 
tS b 
25 b 
"30 V 
30 b 


5*20 
25 0 
64 b 
5*2 0 
10*2 0 
1240 
4 0 

2 o 
7** nb 

tr>: 

12*20 

740 

10 0 


Alliance Trust.5/- 

■ET A* Defd.5/- 

Cable A Wireless.., .5/- 

Philip Hill..5/- 

induatrlal A General 5/- 
Clty Centre Props. ..5/- 
City Lond, Real Prop. £1 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Freehld. 10/- 

TEA A -- 

Cons. Tea A lands ... £1 
lolcai (Assam) ..,.. .£l 

Unl*#d t Sua Belong v Jji 


23/9 

53/Hi 

20/34* 

19/3 

29/3 

37/3 

64/9, 

17/6 

26/10*1 

1 

50/- 

24/6* 

7/6 

6/- 

m 1 


2 so 

2-65 

514 

5*31* 

3 >73 

6 58 
4-94 
217 

4 74 
5*71 
4-71 

8*73 

7 83 

7- 74 
6 35 

10-06 

8- 90 

9- 52 
7-94 

5 29 
7-21 
791 
4-24 
5 25 
7-40 

4- 97 

5- 88 
510 

II 82 


2-86 
5 25 
3-0S 
3-64 

3- 56 

4- 34 

4- 44 
3*88 

5- 74 


52^4*2 

wt 

w* 

37/1 
65/3 

17/4*2 

267l*i 

50/6 16-08 

24/9 14-52 

W)M }J;f» -ft 

7|/3 “ (11-23 I'a 


-'14 

i 14 

2 

Ms 


l 1 

2*a 


2*4 

i' 4 

1 

2*4 

1*4 

I'l 

2 

I'l 

I'l 

2J* 

2\ 


1*7 

\u 

2 

1 

Ht 

4*2 

2 


\h 

l J 4 

I 


2 

1*4 

2 


1*4 

I'a 


2' 2 

1*2 


FOREIGN 


EURIT 
ESPAC. 

SUMSfe 

-a&f:::::: 

Calvin iuBock: , 
Bullock Fund.. 

ssattsicav 

Dividend' Shares 


mi 

£10/19/9 

1)2/3 

m 


DelflnAustraffan '4/3 


Cjtn. int. Grdwth /JKT/2 

. . «/- 

Adfropa. 109(10 

'Dfer,:; 

Romlt... 


ASS 


AND 

26 


£14/94/3 I 

£ li(/i }3 1 

‘Ml 

£8/4/3 j 

114/10*2' 

83/1*2 

140/9’ 

29/- 

4/6*1 

92/S, 

• 6/1 

IISJ- 


OVERSEAS UNIT TRUSTS 


2-00 


I -40 


BeeionFuhd CLfSil 

&3&SI: 

lattfitsJ/a (it.). . 

Inter tee (Inti.)_ 

MessaehU'setta 
Invest. Tst. (US) . 
Massac hueette 
Growth (US)... 
Unifonds (Ger.).. 


2-30 
3*27 
2-13 
2 27 


'1 February 26 * {‘Yield 
; 78/- •! /♦ 

^ ( m 

l26/4' a ‘‘\}2h 


V94 


£9/17/9 £ 


£KV5/B 


4-59 

5S 

2-6» 


Eurlnvest (EEC)., 

it. NidMore 

gpMirttfcft* 

liragt UnwT.. 

•P^S«I t Philip 

- |S5iion(LUx.Fr.) 
fe, finance Union 
(Lux, fr.). 


67/9 

65/6 


149/- 

20 /- 

1,803 

562 


2*-49 
1*89 
0-87 
j 2-10 
1 0-86 
I 

, 2*17 


70/lp» 2 , 0-37 
69/Mi j 3-32 


158/- ’ 

21 /- 

1,876 

584 


2 23 

3 95 

2'S3 
2-40 


* 


Butins, 47ii%. Distillers, I0*i%. Guinneu, I9»i% 
tayc free. Tesco Stores, 20%, 'Thom Mectrlcaf, 20% 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARj^y 29, 496. 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
(Wednesday) 

London 


Bank rata (from 

% 

Market discount rate* 

4%. 77/2/64) .... 

5 

(3 months’): 

% 

Deposit rates 


Treasury bills .. 

3«n 

7 days notice : 


Bank bills .. . 

3'*,*-4 

Clearing banks. .. 

2 

Fine trade bilk.. 

5-5' 2 

Dsicounc houses ... 

2-2' 4 



Local authorities 

4 

Euro-dollar deposits : 

J months fireit : 


7 days' notice .. 

3»b-3 7 b 

Local authorities . 

4N 

3 months' .... 


Finance housei. 

4'* 


Call money : 


Euro-sterling deposits 

Clearing banks' 


(•n Paris) : 

2 days' notice . . 


minimum . 


3*4-4 

Day-to-day spread . 

3 months’ . 

44-4N 

New York 

Treasury bills - 

% 

Market paper : 

% 

February 17 . , . 

3 534 

Bank bills. 

3 750 

24. 

3 547 

Certs of deposit 

3-750 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 


Wednesday In favour of ■ 

Truiury bill* . Naw York .. . 

Prim* Sank Bill* . Naw York 

Curo-dottar/UK local 

authority loan*. Naw York 

Eurodollars/Euro-sterling London . . 

The covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
cores on the pm titular sterling and dollar assets, as adjustad 
for the cost of forward eschangc cover, shown above 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



Amount (£ million) 


91 Day 

Tender 

Date of 



Average 

Allotted 

Issue 

Tender 


Applied 

Rate of 

ai Max. 

Outstand* 


Offered 

for 

Allotment 

Rate * 

mg 

1963 

91 Day 


s. 

d. 

V 


Feb 22 

190 0 

342 4 

68 

6 18 

31 

2.690 0 

Nov 22 

260-0 

426-1 

75 

0 IJ 

41 

3.180 0 

29 

260-0 

452 1 

74 

9 42 

53 

3,190 0 

Dec 6 

260-0 

470-5 

75 

4 58 

22 

3,200 0 

, <3 

240 0 

472-6 

74 

8 89 

45 

3.210 0 

. 20 

220-0 

371-5 

74 

4 54 

34 

3,200-0 

. 27 

240-0 

347 0 

74 

5 08 

62 

3,170 0 

1964 

1 

I 





Ian 3 

220-0 

388 9 

74 

419 

44 

3,1800 

10 

210-0 

371 6 ! 

74 

3 33 

33 

3.160 0 

17 

210-0 

360 3 

74 

3 63 

3B 

3,130 0 

24 

210-0 

| 362 3 

74 

3 81 

36 

3,100 0 

31 

200 0 

3B3 3 j 

75 

2 01 

10 

3.070 0 

Feb 7 

200-0 

404 1 : 

75 

5-97 

9 

3.030 0 

.. 14 

210-0 

374 4 I 

75 

6 84 

21 

2.980 0 

21 

210 0 

335 2 

75 

8-80 

56 

2,940 0 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T hursday’s one-point increase in Bank 
Rate, to 5 per cent, brought a corre¬ 
sponding rise in clearing bank deposit rates, 
which are customarily maintained at 2 points 
below Bank Rate, and in the banks' lending 
charges, which normally run from ± point 
to 2 points above Bsink rate, depending on 
the borrower’s standing. Both the banks 
and the London money market had largely 
discounted Thursday’s rise: clearing bank 
bill holdings were down £234 million on 
the month and £1 million on the year, 
although the total of bills outstanding is 
about £230 million more than a year ago 
and tax flows in the past month have been 
some £55 million less than in the 1963 
period. There were reports also that mer¬ 
chant banks and companies had been keep¬ 
ing bill portfolios relatively light, as had 
the discount syndicate: indeed, before the 
rise in Bank rate the authorities reportedly 
took in large amounts of bills to help the 
market although investors were not repur¬ 
chasing them. In another hedge against a 
rise in Bank rate, 6-months fine bank bills 
were bid up to 4-4^ per cent early in the 
week, the first time since 1929 that their 
published rate had risen above existing Bank 
raie. 

The Treasury bill rate rose further in 
London at the tender before the Bank rate 
change, by i, 96 d. per cent 10 75s. 8.8od. per 
cent, the discount syndicate holding its bid 
at £99 is* id. for the fourth week, but 
receiving an allotment of 56 per cent, its 
highest since December 27th. In New York, 
the US Treasury bill rate also rose once 
again at Monday’s weekly auction, to 3.547 
per cent from 3.534 per cent the week 
before. 

From the Bank Return 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE W 


' On February Hit tenders for 91-day bill* at £99 Is. Id. 
secured 56 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offer for this week was for £220 million 91-day bills 



Feb. 27. 

I Feb 19, 

I Feb. 26, 

(£ million) 

1963 

! <954 

1 1964 

Discounts and advances... 

52-8 

35-4 

33 6 

Notes in circulation . 

2.309 4 

2,420 5 

2,429 


Spot 

Effective Limit* J February 20 


February 26 


US$ . 2-78-2 82* 2 79», 4 -",* ’2-79'j-** 

Canadian $. ... 3'-0l* 4 -7* 3-0IVO2 

French Fr... II-622-M-027 13 70' 4 -' 2 I3-69W* 

Swiss Fr..., 11-94-1254** 12-10'*-** 12 09VI0 

Belgian Fr.. 137 06- 139 35- 139 27 b- 

142 05 40 32*j| 

Dutch Gld.. 9-98*4-10 28' 2 10 07V08 1 * 10 07**- 7 * 

W.Ger.Dm. II 037-M 365 II I0W* *' “ * 

Italian Lire. 1725-1775 1740'*-*. 

Swedish Kr. 14 27» 4 -l4 70 I4-48-48U 

Danish Kr. . 19 06' 3 -l9-62 19-35'*-** 

AustnanSeh., 72 -254-73 346 72 -26-29 72 23-26' 

* Official limit*. 

Three Months Forward 

United States $.j **-' 4 c. pm **-' 4 c pm 

Canadian $. **-' 4 c. pm **-' 4 c. pm 

French Fr.j Par-',c. die Per-'ic. du 

Swiss Fr. _ 4-3* 4 c. pm 4-3**c pm 

Belgian f r. 5c. pm-par 3c. pm-2c. du 

Dutch Gld... 3-2* 4 c. pm 3-2* 4 c. pm 

W. German Dm. 3 7 *-3 s apf pm 3 7 *-3**pf. pm 

Italian Lire ... , 9-10 lire dis 8**-9*g lire d<s 

Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fin* oi .| 35 08 35-08 

Investment Currencies 

Investment * (London). % pm ) H'V I0"»| 6 

Security £ (New York). % dis | 0-3 0 3 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


£000 

Estimate 

1963-64 

1 

April 1, 
1962. 
to 

Feb. 23, 
1963 

April 1. 
1963, 
to 

Feb. 22, 
1964 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

23, 

1963 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

22. 

1964 

Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax. ... 

2,789,000 

2.304.558 

2.236,719 

89.241 

95,809 

Oth. Inland Rev. 

940,000 

823,900 

864.700 

21.200 

21,600 

Total. . 

6,839,000 

5,924,192 

5,997.671 

166,957 

i 185,008 

Ord. Expend. 

Supply Services 

6,139,000 

4.927,901 

5,136.629 

- S 

104,106 

121,080 

Other , .. 

790.000 

665,395 

718,320 

6,701 

9,646 

Total. 

6,929,000 

15,593,296,5,854,9491 

M0,807 

130,726 

"Above~line" 

Surplus 

+ 1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

or Deficit 

330,896 

142,722 

56,150 

54,282 

“Below-line" Expenditure'*' 

398,0041 

447.422 

Cr. 

44,862 

Cr, 

27,253 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

67.108' 

304.700 

101,012 

8L535 


Non Market Borrowing 

Net receipts from . | 

Tax Reserve Certificates “ 

Savings Certificates. 

Defence Bonds. 

Premium Savings Bonds. 


35.084 
18,000 1 
44.209! 
35,5001 


• 52.605 
19,100 
17,224 
38,200 


3,447 

500 

2,860 

lyoo! 


■ 12,859 
1,300 

569 

1,500 


Total. 


61,8251 -16.261 1,187 j-12,090 


* Net issues to the Civil Contingencies Fund £2 
in 1963-64 compared with £25 million m 1962-63. 


PRICES AND PAY 


Prices are still going up. In engineering, 
materials have risen in price 1.5 per cent 
in four months. Some of the January half¬ 
point increase in the retail index is 
seasonal; but housing and durables also 
contributed. 

Wages, too, are still going up. Principal 
changes in rates in January were in printing 
and bookbinding and in vehicle-building. 
Latest figures of weekly wage earnings 
relate to October, the average was 

£16 14s. ud. farf £8 8s. 3d, for 

women in full-time work. 


F«rc*nt»gi change from : 


Retail Prices 

All Itoma 


Drink and tobacco 
Housing 

Durablo household good* 
Clothing and footwear 
Transport and vehicles 

Wholesale Prices 

Basic material* 

Fual 

Manufactured goods 

Wage Rates 

All worker* : wookly 
hourly 

Hours: (manufacturing) 
Normal weekly 
Actual hour* par haad 
Total operative hours 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Ian. 

Dec. 


On original bate 

1958= 100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

monthe 

Twelve 

monthe 

104-7 

Jan. 14 
1942 - 100 

112-9 

+0-5 

ago 

+ 10 

ago 

+ 1 

105 4 


108-9 

-4-0-8 

+ 12 

+ 1 

101-4 


110-4 

Nil 

Nil 

+!' 

110-9 


128-1 

+0-6 

+ 1-0 

+s 

101-2 


102 8 

4-0-8 

+0-9 

+1 

104-0 


107 4 

+0 1 

+0 J 

+0 

100 6 


112-9 

-0 3 

+0 1 

+1 

103 4 

1954 - 100 

1065 

+ 1-3 

+ 10 

+0 

1390 


107-8 

+0 1 

+0-4 

+1 

121 4 


109-5 

+0-2 

+0-4 

+1 

137 9 

Jan. 51 

lost too 

114 0 

+0 2 

+ 2-4 

+ 4 

145-4 


127 2 

+0 2 

+ 2-4 

+4 

95 0 

Jan 31 
(956 /00 

tS 2 

Nil 

Nil 


100 7 

1962 100 

98 2 

+0 2 

+0 2 

102) 


101-9 

+0 3 

+ 1-0 

+4' 
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